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HAPPIEST   DAYS. 


LONG  ago,  when  you  were  a  little 
boy  or  a  little  girl,  —  perhaps  not  so 
very  long  ago,  either,  —  were  you  nev- 
er interrupted  in  your  play  by  being 
called  in  to  have  your  face  washed, 
your  hair  combed,  and  your  soiled  apron 
exchanged  for  a  clean  one,  preparato- 
ry to  an  introduction  to  Mrs.  Smith,  or 
Dr.  Jones,  or  Aunt  Judkins,  your  moth- 
er's early  friend  ?  And  after  being 
ushered  in  to  that  august  presence,  and 
made  to  face  a  battery  of  questions 
which  were  either  above  or  below  your 
capacity,  and  which  you  consequently 
despised  as  trash  or  resented  as  insult, 
did  you  not,  as  you  were  gleefully  van- 
ishing, hear  a  soft  sigh  breathed  out 
upon  the  air,  —  "  Dear  child,  he  is  see- 
ing his  happiest  days  "  ?  In  the  con- 
crete, it  was  Mrs.  Smith  or  Dr.  Jones 
speaking  of  you.  But  going  back  to 
general  principles,  it  was  Commonplace- 
dom  expressing  its  opinion  of  child- 
hood. 

There  never  was  a  greater  piece  of 
absurdity  in  the  world.  I  thought  so 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  now  I  know  it ; 
and  I  desire  here  to  brand  it  as  at  once 


a  platitude  and  a  falsehood.  How  ever 
the  idea  gained  currency  that  childhood 
is  the  happiest  period  of  life,  I  cannot 
conceive.  How  ever,  once  started,  it 
kept  afloat  is  equally  incomprehensible. 
I  should  have  supposed  that  the  expe- 
rience of  every  sane  person  would  have 
given  the  lie  to  it.  I  should  have  sup- 
posed that  every  soul,  as  it  burst  into 
flower,  would  have  hurled  off  the  vile 
imputation.  I  can  only  account  for  it 
by  recurring  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague's  statistics,  and  concluding 
that  the  fools  are  three  out  of  four  in 
every  person's  acquaintance. 

I  for  one  lift  up  my  voice  emphati- 
cally against  the  assertion,  and  do  af- 
firm that  I  think  childhood  is  the  most 
mean  and  miserable  portion  of  human 
life,  and  I  am  thankful  to  be  well  out 
of  it.  I  look  upon  it  as  no  better  than 
a  mitigated  form  of  slavery.  There  is 
not  a  child  in  the  land  that  can  call 
his  soul,  or  his  body,  or  his  jacket  his 
own.  A  little  soft  lump  of  clay  he 
comes  into  the  world,  and  is  moulded 
into  a  vessel  of  honor  or  a  vessel  of  dis- 
honor long  before  he  can  put  in  a  word 
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about  the  matter.  He  has  no  voice  as 
to  his  education  or  his  training,  what 
he  shall  eat,  what  he  shall  drink,  or 
wherewithal  he  shall  be  clothed.  He 
has  to  wait  upon  the  wisdom,  the  whims, 
and  often  the  wickedness  of  other  peo- 
ple. Imagine,  my  six-foot  friend,  how 
you  would  feel  to  be  obliged  to  wear 
your  woollen  mittens  when  you  desire 
to  bloom  out  in  straw-colored  kids,  or 
to  be  buttoned  into  your  black  waist- 
coat when  your  taste  leads  you  to  select 
your  white,  or  to  be  forced  under  your 
Kossuth  hat  when  you  had  set  your 
heart  on  your  black  beaver :  yet  this 
is  what  children  are  perpetually  called 
on  to  undergo.  Their  wills  are  just  as 
strong  as  ours  and  their  tastes  are  stron- 
ger, yet  they  have  to  bend  the  one  and 
sacrifice  the  other ;  and  they  do  it  un- 
der pressure  of  necessity.  Their  reason 
is  not  convinced ;  they  are  forced  to 
yield  to  superior  power ;  and  of  all  dis- 
agreeable things  in  the  world,  the  most 
disagreeable  is  not  to  have  your  own 
way.  When  you  are  grown  up,  you 
wear  a  print  frock  because  you  cannot 
afford  a  silk,  or  because  a  silk  would  be 
out  of  place,  —  you  wear  India-rubber 
overshoes  because  your  polished  pat- 
ent-leather would  be  ruined  by  the 
mud ;  and  your  self-denial  is  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  reflection  of  superior 
fitness  or  economy.  But  a  child  has 
no  such  reflection  to  console  him.  He 
puts  on  his  battered,  gray  old  shoes  be- 
cause you  make  him ;  he  hangs  up  his 
new  trousers  and  goes  back  into  his  de- 
testable girl's-frock  because  he  will  be 
punished  if  he  does  not,  and  it  is  in- 
tolerable. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  this  is  their 
discipline  and  is  all  necessary  to  their 
welfare.  I  maintain  that  that  is  a  hor- 
rible condition  of  life  in  which  such  de- 
•rnnling  surveillance  is  necessary.  You 
may  affirm  that  an  absolute  despotism 
is  the  only  government  fit  for  Dahomey, 
and  I  may  not  disallow  it ;  but  when 
you  go  on  and  say  that  Dahomey  is  the 
happiest  country  in  the  world,  why,  I 
refer  you  to  Dogberry.  Now  the  par- 


ents of  a  child  are,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  absolute  despots.  They  may 
be  wise,  and  gentle,  and  doting  despots, 
and  the  chain  may  be  satin-smooth  and 
golden-strong ;  but  if  it  be  of  rusty  iron, 
parting  every  now  and  then  and  letting 
the  poor  prisoner  violently  loose,  and 
again  suddenly  caught  hold  of,  bring- 
ing him  up  with  a  jerk,  galling  his 
tender  limbs  and  irretrievably  ruining 
his  temper,  —  it  is  all  the  same;  there 
is  no  help  for  it.  And  really,  to  look 
around  the  world  and  see  the  people 
that  are  its  fathers  and  mothers  is  ap- 
palling,—  the  narrow-minded,  preju- 
diced, ignorant,  ill-tempered,  fretful, 
peevish,  passionate,  careworn,  harass- 
ed men  and  women.  Even  we  grown 
people,  independent  of  them  and  ca- 
pable of  self-defence,  have  as  much  as 
we  can  do  to  keep  the  peace.  Where 
is  there  a  city,  or  a  town,  or  a  village, 
in  which  are  no  bickerings,  no  jealous- 
ies, no  angers,  no  petty  or  swollen 
spites  ?  Then  fancy  yourself,  instead 
of  the  neighbor  and  occasional  visitor 
of  these  poor  human  beings,  their  chil- 
dren, subject  to  their  absolute  control, 
with  no  power  of  protest  against  their 
folly,  no  refuge  from  their  injustice,  but 
living  on  through  thick  and  thin  right 
under  their  guns. 

"  Oh  ! "  but  you  say,  "  this  is  a  very 
one-sided  view.  You  leave  out  entire- 
ly the  natural  tenderness  that  comes 
in  to  temper  the  matter.  Without  that, 
a  child's  situation  would  of  course  be 
intolerable ;  but  the  love  that  is  born 
with  him  makes  all  things  smooth." 

No,  it  does  not  make  all  things  smooth. 
It  does  wonders,  to  be  sure,  but  it  does 
not  make  cross  people  pleasant,  nor  vio- 
lent people  calm,  nor  fretful  people  ea- 
sy, nor  obstinate  people  reasonable,  nor 
foolish  people  wise, — that  is,  it  may  do 
so  spasmodically,  but  it  does  not  hold 
them  to  it  and  keep  them  at  it.  A  great 
deal  of  beautiful  moonshine  is  written 
about  the  sanctities  of  home  and  the 
sacraments  of  marriage  and  birth.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no 
sanctity  and  no  sacrament.  Moonshine 
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is  not  nothing.  It  is  light,  — real,  honest 
light,  — just  as  truly  as  the  sunshine.  It 
is  sunshine  at  second-hand.  It  illumi- 
nates, but  indistinctly.  It  beautifies, 
but  it  does  not  vivify  or  fructify.  It 
comes  indeed  from  the  sun,  but  in  too 
roundabout  a  way  to  do  the  sun's  work. 
So,  if  a  woman  is  pretty  nearly  sancti- 
fied before  she  is  married,  wifehood  and 
motherhood  may  finish  the  business ;  but 
there  is  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand 
of  the  writers  aforesaid  who  would  mar- 
ry a  vixen,  trusting  to  the  sanctifying  in- 
fluences of  marriage  to  tone  her  down  to 
sweetness.  A  thoughtful,  gentle,  pure, 
and  elevated  woman,  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  stand  face  to  face  with  the 
eternities,  will  see  in  her  child  a  soul. 
If  the  circumstances  of  her  life  leave 
her  leisure  and  adequate  repose,  that 
soul  will  be  to  her  a  solemn  trust,  a  sa- 
cred charge,  for  which  she  will  give  her 
own  soul's  life  in  pledge.  But,  dear  me  ! 
how  many  such  women  do  you  suppose 
there  are  in  your  village  ?  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  even  appear  to  be 
depreciating  woman !  Do  I  not  know 
too  well  their  strength,  and  their  virtue 
which  is  their  strength  ?  But  stepping 
out  of  idyls  and  novels,  and  stepping 
into  American  kitchens,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  mothers  see 
in  their  babies,  or  act  as  if  they  saw, 
only  babies  ?  And  if  there  are  three 
or  four  or  half  a  dozen  of  them,  as  there 
generally  are,  so  much  the  more  do 
they  see  babies  whose  bodies  monopo- 
lize the  mother's  time  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  their  souls.  She  loves  them, 
and  she  works  for  them  day  and  night ; 
but  when  they  are  ranting  and  ramp- 
ing and  quarrelling,  and  torturing  her 
over-tense  nerves,  she  forgets  the  infi- 
nite, and  applies  herself  energetically 
to  the  finite,  by  sending  Harry  with  a 
round  scolding  into  one  corner  and  Su- 
sy into  another,  with  no  light  thrown 
upon  the  point  in  dispute,  no  principle 
settled  as  a  guide  in  future  difficulties, 
and  little  discrimination  as  to  the  rela- 
tive guilt  of  the  offenders.  But  there 
is  no  court  of  appeal  before  which  Har- 


ry and  Susy  can  lay  their  case  in  these 
charming  "  happiest  days." 

Then  there  are  parents  who  love 
their  children  like  wild  beasts.  It  is 
a  passionate,  blind,  instinctive,  unrea- 
soning love.  They  have  no  more  intel- 
ligent discernment,  when  an  outside 
difficulty  arises  with  respect  to  their 
children,  than  a  she-bear.  They  wax 
furious  over  the  most  richly  deserved 
punishment,  if  inflicted  by  a  teacher's 
hand ;  they  take  the  part  of  their  child 
against  legal  authority ;  but,  observe, 
this  does  not  prevent  them  from  laying 
their  own  hands  heavily  on  their  chil- 
dren. The  same  obstinate  ignorance 
and  narrowness  that  are  exhibited  with- 
out exist  within  also.  Folly  is  folly, 
abroad  or  at  home.  A  man  does  not 
play  the  fool  out-doors  and  act  the  sage 
in  the  house.  When  the  poor  child  be- 
comes obnoxious,  the  same  unreasoning 
rage  falls  upon  him.  The  object  of  a 
ferocious  love  is  the  object  of  an  equal- 
ly ferocious  anger.  It  is  only  he  who 
loves  wisely  that  loves  well. 

The  manner  in  which  children's  tastes 
are  disregarded,  their  feelings  ignored, 
and  their  instincts  violated  is  enough  to 
disaSect  one  with  childhood.  They  are 
expected  to  kiss  all  flesh  that  asks  them 
to  do  so.  They  are  jerked  up  into  the 
laps  of  people  whom  they  abhor.  They 
say,  "  Yes,  Ma'am,"  under  pain  of  bread 
and  water  for  a  week,  when  their  un- 
erring nature  prompts  them  to  hurl  out, 
"  I  won't,  you  hideous  old  fright ! " 
They  are  sent  out  of  the  room  whenev- 
er a  fascinating  bit  of  scandal  is  to  be 
rehearsed,  packed  off  to  bed  just  as  ev- 
erybody is  settled  down  for  a  charming 
evening,  bothered  about  their  lessons 
when  their  play  is  but  fairly  under  way, 
and  hedged  and  hampered  on  every  side. 
It  is  true  that  all  this  may  be  for  their 
good,  but,  my  dear  dolt,  what  of  that  ? 
So  everything  is  for  the  good  of  grown- 
up people  ;  but  does  that  make  us  con- 
tented ?  It  is  doubtless  for  our  good 
in  the  long  run  that  we  lose  our  pocket- 
books,  and  break  our  arms,  and  catch 
a  fever,  and  have  our  brothers  defraud 
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a  bank,  and  our  houses  burn  down,  and 
people  steal  our  umbrellas,  and  borrow 
our  books  and  never  return  them.  In 
fact,  we  know  that  upon  certain  condi- 
tions all  things  work  together  for  our 
good,  but,  notwithstanding,  we  find  some 
things  a  great  bore ;  and  we  may  talk 
to  our  children  of  discipline  and  health 
by  the  hour  together,  and  it  will  never 
be  anything  but  an  intolerable  nuisance 
to  them  to  be  swooped  off  to  bed  by  a 
dingy  old  nurse  just  as  the  people  are 
beginning  to  come,  and  shining  silk, 
and  floating  lace,  and  odorous,  faint 
flowers  are  taking  their  ecstatic  young 
souls  back  into  the  golden  days  of  the 
good  Haroun  al  Raschid. 

Even  in  this  very  point  lies  one  of 
the  miseries  of  childhood,  that  no  phi- 
losophy comes  to  temper  their  sorrow* 
We  do  not  know  why  we  are  troubled, 
but  we  know  that  there  is  some  good, 
grand  reason  for  it.  The  poor  little 
children  do  not  know  even  that.  They 
find  trouble  utterly  inconsequent  and 
unreasonable.  The  problem  of  evil  is 
to  them  absolutely  incapable  of  solu- 
tion. We  know  that  beyond  our  ho- 
rizon stretches  the  infinite  universe. 
We  grasp  only  one  link  of  a  chain 
whose  beginning  and  end  is  eternity. 
So  we  readily  adjust  ourselves  to  mys- 
tery, and  are  content.  We  apply  to 
everything  inexplicable  the  test  of  par- 
tial view,  and  maintain  our  tranquilli- 
ty. We  fall  into  the  ranks,  and  march 
on,  acquiescent,  if  not  jubilant.  AVe 
hear  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rat- 
tle of  musketry.  Stalwart  forms  fall  by 
our  side,  and  brawny  arms  are  strick- 
en. Our  own  hopes  bite  the  dust,  our 
own  hearts  bury  their  dead;  but  we 
know  that  law  is  inexorable.  Effect 
must  follow  cause,  and  there  is  no  hap- 
pening without  causation.  So,  know- 
ing ourselves  to  be  only  one  small  bri- 
gade of  the  army  of  the  Lord,  we  defile 
through  the  passes  of  this  narrow  world, 
bearing  aloft  on  our  banner,  and  writ- 
ing ever  on  our  hearts,  the  divine  con- 
solation, "  What  thou  knowest  not  now 
thou  shalt  know  hereafter."  This  is 


an  unspeakable  tranquillizer  and  com- 
forter, of  which,  woe  is  me  !  the  little 
ones  know  nothing.  They  have  no  un- 
derlying generalities  on  which  to  stand. 
Law  and  logic  and  eternity  are  noth- 
ing to  them.  They  only  know  that  it 
rains,  and  they  will  have  to  wait  anoth- 
er week  before  they  go  a-fishing ;  and 
why  could  n't  it  have  rained  Friday 
just  as  well  as  Saturday  ?  and  it  always 
does  rain  or  something  when  I  want  to 
go  anywhere, — so,  there !  And  the  fran- 
tic flood  of  tears  comes  up  from  outraged 
justice  as  well  as  from  disappointed  hope. 
It  is  the  flimsiest  of  all  possible  argu- 
ments to  say  that  their  sorrows  are  tri- 
fling, to  talk  about  their  little  care's  and 
trials.  These  little  things  are  great  to 
little  men  and  women.  A  pine  bucket 
full  is  just  as  full  as  a  hogshead.  The 
ant  has  to  tug  just  as  hard  to  carry  a 
grain  of  corn  as  the  Irishman  does  to 
carry  a  hod  of  bricks.  You  can  see 
the  bran  running  out  of  Fanny's  doll's 
arm,  or  the  cat  putting  her  foot  through 
Tom's  new  kite,  without  losing  your 
equanimity ;  but  their  hearts  feel  the 
pang  of  hopeless  sorrow,  or  foiled  am- 
bition, or  bitter  disappointment,  —  and 
the  emotion  is  the  thing  in  question,  not 
the  event  that  caused  it. 

It  is  an  additional  disadvantage  to 
children  in  their  troubles  that  they  can 
never  estimate  the  relations  of  things. 
They  have  no  perspective.  All  things 
are  at  equal  distances  from  the  point 
of  sight.  Life  presents  to  them  nei- 
ther foreground  nor  background,  prin- 
cipal figure  nor  subordinates,  but  only 
a  plain  spread  of  canvas  on  which  one 
thing  stands  out  just  as  big  and  just 
as  black  as  another.  You  classify  your 
desagrements.  This  is  a  mere  tempo- 
rary annoyance,  and  receives  but  a 
passing  thought.  This  is  a  life -long 
sorrow,  but  it  is  superficial ;  it  will  drop 
off  from  you  at  the  grave,  be  folded 
away  with  your  cerements,  and  leave 
no  scar  on  your  spirit.  This  thrusts 
its  lancet  into  the  secret  place  where 
your  soul  abideth,  but  you  know  that 
it  tortures  only  to  heal ;  it  is  recuper- 
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ative,  not  destructive,  and  you  will  rise 
from  it  to  newness  of  life.  But  when 
little  ones  see  a  ripple  in  the  current 
of  their  joy,  they  do  not  know,  they 
cannot  tell,  that  it  is  only  a  pebble 
breaking  softly  in  upon  the  summer 
flow  to  toss  a  cool  spray  up  into  the 
white  bosom  of  the  lilies,  or  to  bathe 
the  bending  violets  upon  the  green  and 
grateful  bank.  It  seems  to  them  as  if 
the  whole  strong  tide  is  thrust  fiercely 
and  violently  back,  and  hurled  into  a 
new  channel,  chasmed  in  the  rough,  rent 
granite.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
waste  of  grief  and  pathos  which  this  in- 
capacity causes.  Fanny's  doll  aforesaid 
is  left  too  near  the  fire,  and  waxy  tears 
roll  down  her  ruddy  cheeks,  to  the  ut- 
ter ruin  of  her  pretty  face  and  her  gay 
frock ;  and  anon  poor  Fanny  breaks  her 
little  heart  in  moans  and  sobs  and  sore 
lamentation.  It  is  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children.  I  went  on  a  tramp  one  May 
morning  to  buy  a  tissue-paper  wreath 
of  flowers  for  a  little  girl  to  wear  to  a 
May -party,  where  all  the  other  little 
girls  were  expected  to  appear  similar- 
ly crowned.  After  a  long  and  weary 
search,  I  was  forced  to  return  without 
it.  Scarcely  had  I  pulled  the  bell,  when 
I  heard  the  quick  pattering  of  little  feet 
in  the  entry.  Never  in  all  my  life  shall 
I  lose  the  memory  of  those  wistful  eyes 
that  did  not  so  much  as  look  up  to  my 
face,  but  levelled  themselves  to  my 
hand,  and  filmed  with  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  find  it  empty.  /  could  see  that 
the  wreath  was  a  very  insignificant  mat- 
ter. I  knew  that  every  little  beggar  in 
the  street  had  garlanded  herself  with 
sixpenny  roses,  and  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred that  my  darling  should  be  con- 
tent with  her  own  silky  brown  hair ; 
but  my  taste  availed  her  nothing,  and 
the  iron  entered  into  her  soul.  Once 
a  little  boy,  who  could  just  stretch  him- 
self up  as  high  as  his  papa's  knee,  climb- 
ed surreptitiously  into  the  store-closet 
and  upset  the  milk-pitcher.  Terrified, 
he  crept  behind  the  flour-barrel,  and 
there  Nemesis  found  him,  and  he  look- 
ed so  charming  and  so  guilty  that  two 


or  three  others  were  called  to  come  and 
enjoy  the  sight.  But  he,  unhappy  midg- 
et, did  not  know  that  he  looked  charm- 
ing ;  he  did  not  know  that  his  guilty 
consciousness  only  made  him  the  more 
interesting;  he  did  not  know  that  he 
seemed  an  epitome  of  humanity,  a  Lili- 
putian  miniature  of  the  great  world ; 
and  his  large,  blue,  solemn  eyes  were 
filled  with  remorse.  As  he  stood  there, 
silent,  with  his  grave,  utterly  mournful 
face,  he  had  robbed  a  bank,  he  had  for- 
ged a  note,  he  had  committed  a  murder, 
he  was  guilty  of  treason.  All  the  hor- 
ror of  conscience,  all  the  shame  of  dis- 
covery, all  the  unavailing  regret  of  a 
detected,  atrocious,  but  not  utterly  har- 
dened pirate  tore  his  poor  little  inno- 
cent heart.  Yet  children  are  seeing 
their  happiest  days  ! 

These  people  —  the  aforesaid  three- 
fourths  of  our  acquaintance  —  lay  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  children  are  free 
from  care,  as  if  freedom  from  care  were 
one  of  the  beatitudes  of  Paradise  ;  but 
I  should  like  to  know  if  freedom  from 
care  is  any  blessing  to  beings  who  don't 
know  what  care  is.  You  who  are  care- 
ful and  troubled  about  many  things  may 
dwell  on  it  with  great  satisfaction,  but 
children  don't  find  it  delightful  by  any 
means.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  nev- 
er so  happy  as  when  they  can  get  a  lit- 
tle care,  or  cheat  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  they  have  it.  You  can  make 
them  proud  for  a  day  by  sending  them 
on  some  responsible  errand.  If  you  will 
not  place  care  upon  them,  they  will 
make  it  for  themselves.  You  shall  see 
a  whole  family  of  dolls  stricken  down 
simultaneously  with  malignant  measles, 
or  a  restive  horse  evoked  from  a  passive 
parlor-chair.  They  are  a  great  deal 
more  eager  to  assume  care  than  you  are 
to  throw  it  off.  To  be  sure,  they  may 
be  quite  as  eager  to  be  rid  of  it  after  a 
while ;  but  while  this  does  not  prove 
that  care  is  delightful,  it  certainly  does 
prove  that  freedom  from  care  is  not. 

Now  I  should  like,  Herr  Narr,  to  have 
you  look  at  the  other  side  for  a  mo- 
ment :  for  there  is  a  positive  and  a 
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negative  pole.  Children  not  only  have 
their  lull  share  of  misery,  but  they  do 
not  have  their  full  share  of  happiness  ; 
at  least,  they  miss  many  sources  of  hap- 
piness to  which  we  have  access.  They 
have  no  consciousness.  They  have  sen- 
sations, but  no  perceptions.  We  look 
longingly  upon  them,  because  they  are 
so  graceful,  and  simple,  and  natural, 
and  frank,  and  artless ;  but  though  this 
may  make  us  happy,  it  does  not  make 
them  happy,  because  they  don't  know 
anything  about  it.  It  never  occurs  to 
them  that  they  are  graceful.  No  child 
is  ever  artless  to  himself.  The  only  dif- 
ference he  sees  between  you  and  him- 
self is  that  you  are  grown-up  and  he  is 
little.  Sometimes  I  think  he  does  have 
a  dim  perception  that  when  he  is  sick 
it  is  because  he  has  eaten  too  much,  and 
he  must  take  medicine,  and  feed  on 
heartless  dry  toast,  while,  when  you 
are  sick,  you  have  the  dyspepsia,  and 
go  to  Europe.  But  the  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  children  are  entirely  wast- 
ed on  themselves,  and  their  frankness 
is  a  source  of  infinite  annoyance  to  each 
other.  A  man  enjoys  himself.  If  he  is 
handsome,  or  wise,  or  witty,  he  gener- 
ally knows  it,  and  takes  great  satisfac- 
tion in  it ;  but  a  child  does  not.  He 
loses  half  his  happiness  because  he  does 
not  know  that  he  is  happy.  If  he  ever 
has  any  consciousness,  it  is  an  isolated, 
momentary  thing,  with  no  relation  to 
anything  antecedent  or  subsequent.  It 
lays  hold  on  nothing.  Not  only  have 
they  no  perception  of  themselves,  but 
they  have  no  perception  of  anything. 
They  never  recognize  an  exigency. 
They  do  not  salute  greatness.  Has  not 
the  Autocrat  told  us  of  some  lady  who 
remembered  a  certain  momentous  event 
in  our  Revolutionary  War,  and  remem- 
bered it  only  by  and  because  of  the  re- 
^n-t  she  experienced  at  leaving  her  doll 
In-hind,  when  her  family  was  forced  to 
fly  from  home  ?  What  humiliation  is 
this  1  What  an  utter  failure  to  appre- 
ciate the  issues  of  life  !  For  her  there 
was  no  revolution,  no  upheaval  of  world- 
old  theories,  no  struggle  for  freedom, 


no  great  combat  of  the  heroisms.  All 
the  passion  and  pain,  the  mortal  throes 
of  error,  the  glory  of  sacrifice,  the  vic- 
tory of  an  idea,  the  triumph  of  right, 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  —  all,  all  were 
hidden  from  her  behind  a  lump  of  wax. 
And  what  was  true  of  her  is  true  of  all 
her  class.  Having  eyes,  they  see  not ; 
with  their  ears  they  do  not  hear.  The 
din  of  arms,  the  waving  of  banners,  the 
gleam  of  swords,  fearful  sights  and  great 
signs  in  the  heavens,  or  the  still,  small 
voice  that  thrills  when  wind  and  fire 
and  earthquake  have  swept  by,  may 
proclaim  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and 
they  stumble  along,  munching  bread- 
and-butter.  Out  in  the  solitudes  Na- 
ture speaks  with  her  many-toned  voi- 
ces, and  they  are  deaf.  They  have  a 
blind  sensational  enjoyment,  such  as 
a  squirrel  or  a  chicken  may  have,  but 
they  can  in  no  wise  interpret  the 
Mighty  Mother,  nor  even  hear  her 
words.  The  ocean  moans  his  secret  to 
unheeding  ears.  The  agony  of  the  un- 
derworld finds  no  speech  in  the  moun- 
tain-peaks, bare  and  grand.  The  old 
oaks  stretch  out  their  arms  in  vain. 
Grove  whispers  to  grove,  and  the  robin 
stops  to  listen,  but  the  child  plays  on. 
He  bruises  the  happy  buttercups,  he 
crushes  the  quivering  anemone,  and  his 
cruel  fingers  are  stained  with  the  hare- 
bell's purple  blood.  Rippling  water- 
fall and  rolling  river,  the  majesty  of 
sombre  woods,  the  wild  waste  of  wilder- 
ness, the  fairy  spirits  of  sunshine,  the 
sparkling  wine  of  June,  and  the  golden 
languor  of  October,  the  child  passes 
by,  and  a  dipper  of  blackberries,  or  a 
pocketful  of  chestnuts,  fills  and  satis- 
fies his  horrible  little  soul.  And  in  face 
of  all  this  people  say  —  there  are  peo- 
ple who  dare  to  say  —  that  childhood's 
are  the  "  happiest  days." 

I  may  have  been  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate in  my  surroundings,  but  the  chil- 
dren of  poetry  and  novels  were  very 
infrequent  in  my  day.  The  innocent 
cherubs  never  studied  in  my  school- 
house,  nor  played  puss-in-the-corner  in 
our  back-yard.  Childhood,  when  I  was 
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young,  had  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes, 
as  I  remember,  but  it  was  also  ex- 
tremely given  to  quarrelling.  It  used 
frequently  to  "  get  mad."  It  made 
nothing  of  twitching  away  books  and 
balls.  It  often  pouted.  Sometimes  it 
would  bite.  If  it  wore  a  fine  frock,  it 
would  strut.  It  told  lies,  —  "  whop- 
pers "  at  that.  It  took  the  biggest  half 
of  the  apple.  It  was  not,  as  a  gener- 
al thing,  magnanimous,  but  "  aggravat- 
ing." It  may  have  been  fun  to  you  who 
looked  on,  but  it  was  death  to  us  who 
were  in  the  midst. 

This  whole  way  of  viewing  childhood, 
this  regretful  retrospect  of  its  vanish- 
ed joys,  this  infatuated  apotheosis  of 
doughiness  and  rank  unfinish,  this  fear- 
ful looking-for  of  dread  old  age,  is  low, 
gross,  material,  utterly  unworthy  of  a 
sublime  manhood,  utterly  false  to  Chris- 
tian truth.  Childhood  is  preeminently 
the  animal  stage  of  existence.  The  ba- 
by is  a  beast,  —  a  very  soft,  tender,  ca- 
ressive  beast,  —  a  beast  full  of  promise, 
— a  beast  with  the  germ  of  an  angel, — 
but  a  beast  still.  A  week-old  baby  gives 
no  more  sign  of  intelligence,  of  love,  or 
ambition,  or  hope,  or  fear,  or  passion,  or 
purpose,  than  a  week-old  monkey,  and 
is  not  half  so  frisky  and  funny.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  puling,  scowling,  wretched,  dis- 
mal, desperate -looking  animal.  It  is 
only  as  it  grows  old  that  the  beast  gives 
way  and  the  angel-wings  bud,  and  all 
along  through  infancy  and  childhood 
the  beast  gives  way  and  gives  way  and 
the  angel-wings  bud  and  bud  ;  and  yet 
we  entertain  our  angel  so  unawares 
that  we  look  back  regretfully  to  the 
time  when  the  angel  was  in  abeyance 
and  the  beast  raved  regnant. 

The  only  advantage  which  childhood 
has  over  manhood  is  the  absence  of  fore- 
boding, and  this  indeed  is  much.  A 
large  part  of  our  suffering  is  anticipato- 
ry, much  of  which  children  are  spared. 
The  present  happiness  is  clouded  for 
them  by  no  shadowy  possibility ;  but  for 
this  small  indemnity  shall  we  offset  the 
glory  of  our  manly  years  ?  Because 
their  narrowness  cannot  take  in  the 


contingencies  that  threaten  peace,  are 
they  blessed  above  all  others  ?  Does 
not  the  same  narrowness  cut  them  off 
from  the  bright  certainty  that  underlies 
all  doubts  and  fears  ?  If  ignorance  is 
bliss,  man  stands  at  the  summit  of  mor- 
tal misery,  and  the  scale  of  happiness 
is  a  descending  one.  We  must  go  down 
into  the  ocean-depths,  where,  for  the 
scintillant  soul,  a  dim,  twilight  instinct 
lights  up  gelatinous  lives.  If  childhood 
is  indeed  the  happiest  period,  then  the 
mysterious  God-breathed  breath  was  no 
boon  and  the  Deity  is  cruel.  Immortal- 
ity were  well  exchanged  for  the  blank 
of  annihilation. 

There  is  infinite  talk  of  the  dissi- 
pated illusions  of  youth,  the  paling  of 
bright,  young  dreams.  Life,  it  is  said, 
turns  out  to  be  different  from  what 
was  pictured.  The  rosy-hued  morning 
fades  away  into  the  gray  and  livid 
evening,  the  black  and  ghastly  night. 
In  especial  cases  it  may  be  so,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  the  general  experience. 
It  surely  need  not  be.  It  should  not 
be.  I  have  found  things  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  expected.  I  am  but  one ; 
but  with  all  my  oneness,  with  all  that 
there  is  of  me,  I  protest  against  such 
shallow  generalities.  I  think  they  are 
slanderous  of  Him  who  ordained  life, 
its  processes  and  its  vicissitudes.  He 
never  made  our  dreams  to  outstrip  our 
realizations.  Every  conception,  brain- 
born,  has  its  execution,  hand-wrought. 
Life  is  not  a  paltry  tin  cup  which  the 
child  drains  dry,  leaving  the  man  to  go 
weary  and  hopeless,  quaffing  at  it  in 
vain  with  black,  parched  lips.  It  is  a 
fountain  ever  springing.  It  is  a  great 
deep,  which  the  wisest  has  never  bound- 
ed, the  grandest  never  fathomed. 

It  is  not  only  idle,  but  stupid,  to  la- 
ment the  departure  of  childhood's  joys. 
It  is  as  if  something  precious  and  val- 
ued had  been  forcibly  torn  from  us,  and 
we  go  sorrowing  for  lost  treasure.  But 
these  things  fall  off  from  us  naturally  ; 
we  do  not  give  them  up.  "We  are  nev- 
er called  upon  to  give  them  up.  There 
is  no  pang,  no  sorrow,  no  wrenching 
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away  of  a  part  of  our  lives.  The  baby 
lies  in  his  cradle  and  plays  with  his  fin- 
gers and  toes.  There  comes  an  hour 
when  his  fingers  and  toes  no  longer  af- 
ford him  amusement.  He  has  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  a  rattle,  a  whip,  a 
ball.  Has  he  suffered  a  loss  ?  Has  he 
not  rather  made  a  great  gain  ?  When 
he  passed  from  his  toes  to  his  toys,  did 
he  do  it  mournfully  ?  Does  he  look  at 
his  little  feet  and  hands  with  a  sigh  for 
the  joys  that  once  loitered  there,  but 
are  now  forever  gone  ?  Does  he  not 
rather  feel  a  little  ashamed,  when  you 
remind  him  of  those  days  ?  Does  he  not 
feel  that  it  trenches  somewhat  on  his 
dignity?  Yet  the  regret  of  maturity 
for  its  past  joys  'amounts  to  nothing 
less  than  this.  Such  regret  is  regret 
that  we  cannot  lie  in  the  sunshine  and 
play  with  our  toes,  —  that  we  are  no 
longer  but  one  remove,  or  but  few  re- 
moves, from  the  idiot.  Away  with  such 
folly  !  Every  season  of  life  has  its  dis- 
tinctive and  appropriate  enjoyments, 
which  bud  and  blossom  and  ripen  and 
fall  off  as  the  season  glides  on  to  its 
close,  to  be  succeeded  by  others  better 
and  brighter.  There  is  no  consciousness 
of  loss,  for  there  is  no  loss.  There  is 
only  a  growing  up,  and  out  of,  and 
beyond. 

Life  does  turn  out  differently  from 
what  was  anticipated.  It  is  an  infinitely 
higher  and  holier  and  nobler  thing  than 
our  childhood  fancied.  The  world  that 
lay  before  us  then  was  but  a  tinsel  toy 
to  the  world  which  our  firm  feet  tread. 
We  have  entered  into  the  undiscovered 
land.  We  have  explored  its  ways  of 
pleasantness,  its  depths  of  dole,  its  moun- 
tains of  difficulty,  its  valleys  of  delight, 
and,  behold !  it  is  very  good.  Storms 
have  swept  fiercely,  but  they  swept  to 
purify.  We  have  heard  in  its  thunders 
the  Voice  that  woke  once  the  echoes  of 
the  Garden.  Its  lightnings  have  riven 
a  path  for  the  Angel  of  Peace. 

Manhood  discovers  what  childhood 
can  never  divine, — that  the  sorrows  of 
life  are  superficial,  and  the  happinesses 
of  life  structural ;  and  this  knowledge 


alone  is  enough  to  give  a  peace  which 
passeth  understanding. 

Yes,  the  dreams  of  youth  were  dreams, 
but  the  waking  was  more  glorious  than 
they.  They  were  only  dreams,  —  fitful, 
flitting,  fragmentary  visions  of  the  com- 
ing day.  The  shallow  joys,  the  capri- 
cious pleasures,  the  wavering  sunshine 
of  infancy  have  deepened  into  virtues, 
graces,  heroisms.  We  have  the  bold 
outlook  of  calm,  self-confident  courage, 
the  strong  fortitude  of  endurance,  the 
imperial  magnificence  of  self-denial. 
Our  hearts  expand  with  benevolence, 
our  lives  broaden  with  beneficence.  We 
cease  oar  perpetual  skirmishing  ao  the 
outposts,  and  go  inward  to  the  citadel. 
Down  into  the  secret  places  of  life  we 
descend.  Down  among  the  beautiful 
ones  in  the  cool  and  quiet  shadows,  on 
the  sunny  summer  levels,  we  walk  se- 
curely, and  the  hidden  fountains  are 
unsealed. 

For  those  people  who  do  nothing,  for 
those  to  whom  Christianity  brings  no 
revelation,  for  those  who  see  no  eter- 
nity in  time,  no  infinity  in  life,  for  those 
to  whom  opportunity  is  but  the  hand- 
maid of  selfishness,  to  whom  smallness  is 
informed  by  no  greatness,  for  whom  the 
lowly  is  never  lifted  up  by  indwelling 
love  to  the  heights  of  divine  perform- 
ance,—  for  them,  indeed,  each  hurry- 
ing year  may  well  be  a  King  of  Terrors. 
To  pass  out  from  the  flooding  light  of 
the  morning,  to  feel  all  the  dewiness 
drunk  up  by  the  thirsty,  insatiate  sun, 
to  see  the  shadows  slowly  and  swiftly 
gathering,  and  no  starlight  to  break  the 
gloom,  and  no  home  beyond  the  gloom 
for  the  unhoused,  startled,  shivering 
soul,  —  ah !  this  indeed  is  terrible.  The 
"  confusions  of  a  wasted  youth  "  strew 
thick  confusions  of  a  dreary  age.  Where 
youth  garners  up  only  such  power  as 
beauty  or  strength  may  bestow,  where 
youth  is  but  the  revel  of  physical  or 
frivolous  delight,  where  youth  aspires 
only  with  paltry  and  ignoble  ambitions, 
where  youth  presses  the  wine  of  life  in- 
to the  cup  of  variety,  there  indeed  Age 
comes,  a  thrice  unwelcome  guest.  Put 
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him  off.  Thrust  him  back.  Weep  for 
the  early  days :  you  have  found  no  hap- 
piness to  replace  their  joys.  Mourn  for 
the  trifles  that  were  innocent,  since  the 
trifles  of  your  manhood  are  heavy  with 
guilt.  Fight  to  the  last.  Retreat  inch 
by  inch.  With  every  step  you  lose.  Ev- 
ery day  robs  you  of  treasure.  Every 
hour  passes  you  over  to  insignificance ; 
and  at  the  end  stands  Death.  The  bare 
and  desolate  decline  drops  suddenly  into 
the  hopeless,  dreadful  grave,  the  black 
and  yawning  grave,  the  foul  and  loath- 
some grave. 

But  why  those  who  are  Christians  and 
not  Pagans,  who  believe  that  death  is 
not  an  eternal  sleep,  who  wrest  from  life 
its  uses  and  gather  from  life  its  beau- 
ty,—  why  they  should  dally  along  the 
road,  and  cling  frantically  to  the  old 
landmarks,  and  shrink  fearfully  from  the 
approaching  future,  I  cannot  tell.  You 
are  getting  into  years.  True.  But  you 
are  getting  out  again.  The  bowed  frame, 
the  tottering  step,  the  unsteady  hand, 
the  failing  eye,  the  heavy  ear,  the  trem- 
ulous voice,  they  will  all  be  yours.  The 
grasshopper  will  become  a  burden,  and 
desire  shall  fail.  The  fire  shall  be  smoth- . 
ered  in  your  heart,  and  for  passion  you 
shall  have  only  peace.  This  is  not  pleas- 
ant. It  is  never  pleasant  to  feel  the  in- 
evitable passing  away  of  priceless  pos- 
sessions. If  this  were  to  be  the  culmi- 
nation of  your  fate,  you  might  indeed 
take  up  the  wail  for  your  lost  youth. 
But  this  is  only  for  a  moment.  The 
infirmities  of  age  come  gradually.  Gen- 
tly we  are  led  down  into  the  valley. 
Slowly,  and  not  without  a  soft  loveli- 
ness, the  shadows  lengthen.  At  the  worst 
these  weaknesses  are  but  the  stepping- 
stones  in  the  river,  passing  over  which 
you  shall  come  to  immortal  vigor,  im- 
mortal fire,  immortal  beauty.  All  along 
the  western  sky  flames  and  glows  the 
auroral  light  of  another  life.  The  ban- 
ner of  victory  waves  right  over  your 
dungeon  of  defeat.  By  the  golden  gate- 
way of  the  sunsetting, 

"  Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  who  walked 
the  waves," 


you  shall  pass  into  the  "  cloud-land, 
gorgeous  land,"  whose  splendor  is  un- 
veiled only  to  the  eyes  of  the  Immortals. 
Would  you  loiter  to  your  inheritance  ? 
You  are  "  getting  into  years."  Yes, 
but  the  years  are  getting  into  you,  — 
the  ripe,  rich  years,  the  genial,  mellow 
years,  the  lusty,  luscious  years.  One 
by  one  the  crudities  of  your  youth  are 
falling  off  from  you,  —  the  vanity,  the 
egotism,  the  isolation,  the  bewilderment, 
the  uncertainty.  Nearer  and  nearer  you 
are  approaching  yourself.  You  are  con- 
solidating your  forces.  You  are  becom- 
ing master  of  the  situation.  Every 
wrong  road  into  which  you  have  wan- 
dered has  brought  you,  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  mistake,  so  much  closer  to 
the  truth.  You  no  longer  draw  your 
bow  at  a  venture,  but  shoot  straight  at 
the  mark.  Your  possibilities  concentrate, 
and  your  path  is  cleared.  On  the  ruins 
of  shattered  plans  you  find  your  van- 
tage-ground. Your  broken  hopes,  your 
thwarted  purposes,  your  defeated  aspi- 
rations become  a  staff  of  strength  with 
which  you  mount  to  sublimer  heights. 
With  self-possession  and  self-command 
return  the  possession  and  the  command 
of  all  things.  The  title-deed  of  creation, 
forfeited,  is  reclaimed.  The  king  has 
come  to  his  own  again.  Earth  and  sea 
and  sky  pour  out  their  largess s  of  love. 
All  the  past  crowds  down  to  lay  its 
treasures  at  your  feet.  Patriotism  stands 
once  more  in  the  breach  at  Thermopy- 
lae,—  bears  down  the  serried  hosts  of 
Bannockburn,  —  lays  its  calm  hand  in 
the  fire,  still,  as  if  it  felt  the  pressure  of 
a  mother's  lips, — gathers  to  its  heart 
the  points  of  opposing  spears,  to  make  a 
way  for  the  avenging  feet  behind.  All 
that  the  ages  have  of  greatness  and 
glory  your  hand  may  pluck,  and  every 
year  adds  to  the  purple  vintage.  Ev- 
ery year  comes  laden  with  the  riches 
of  the  lives  that  were  lavished  on  it. 
Every  year  brings  to  you  softness  and 
sweetness  and  strength.  Every  year 
evokes  order  from  confusion,  till  all 
things  find  scope  and  adjustment.  Ev- 
ery year  sweeps  a  broader  circle  for 
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your  horizon,  grooves  a  deeper  chan- 
nel for  your  experience.  Through  sun 
and  shade  and  shower  you  ripen  to  a 
large  and  liberal  life. 

Yours  is  the  deep  joy,  the  unspoken 
fervor,  the  sacred  fury  of  the  fight. 
Yours  is  the  power  to  redress  wrong,  to 
defend  the  weak,  to  succor  the  needy, 
to  relieve  the  suffering,  to  confound  the 
oppressor.  While  vigor  leaps  in  great 
tidal  pulses  along  your  veins,  you  stand 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  ajnd  broad- 
sword and  battle-axe  come  crashing 
down  through  helmet  and  visor.  When 
force  has  spent  itself,  you  withdraw  from 
the  field,  your  weapons  pass  into  youn- 
ger hands,  you  rest  under  your  laurels, 
and  your  works  do  follow  you.  Your 
badges  are  the  scars  of  your  honorable 
wounds.  Your  life  finds  its  vindication 
in  the  deeds  which  you  have  wrought. 


The  possible  to-morrow  has  become  the 
secure  yesterday.  Above  the  tumult 
and  the  turbulence,  above  the  struggle 
and  the  doubt,  you  sit  in  the  serene 
evening,  awaiting  your  promotion. 

Come,  then,  O  dreaded  years  I  Your 
brows  are  awful,  but  not  with  frowns. 
I  hear  your  resonant  tramp  far  off,  but 
it  is  sweet  as  the  May-maidens'  song. 
In  your  grave  prophetic  eyes  I  read  a 
golden  promise.  I  know  that  you  bear 
in  your  bosom  the  fulness  of  my  life. 
Veiled  monarchs  of  the  future,  shining 
dim  and  beautiful,  you  shall  become  my 
vassals,  swift -footed  to  bear  my  mes- 
sages, swift-handed  to  work  my  will. 
Nourished  by  the  nectar  which  you  will 
pour  in  passing  from  your  crystal  cups, 
Death  shall  have  no  dominion  over  me, 
but  I  shall  go  on  from  strength  to 
strength  and  from  glory  to  glory. 


THE   PROMISE   OF   THE   DAWN. 


A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 


A  WINTER'S  evening.  Do  you  know 
how  that  comes  here  among  the  edges 
of  the  mountains  that  fence  in  the  great 
Mississippi  valley  ?  The  sea-breath  in 
the  New-England  States  thins  the  air 
and  bleaches  the  sky,  sucks  the  vitality 
out  of  Nature,  I  fancy,  to  put  it  into 
the  brains  of  the  people  :  but  here,  the 
earth  every  day  in  the  year  pulses  out 
through  hill  or  prairie  or  creek  a  full,  un- 
tamed animal  life,  —  shakes  off  the  snow 
too  early  in  spring,  in  order  to  put  forth 
uutimed  and  useless  blossoms,  wasteful 
of  her  infinite  strength.  So  when  this 
winter's  evening  came  to  a  lazy  town 
bedded  in  the  hills  that  skirt  Western 
Virginia  close  by  the  Ohio,  it  found  that 
the  December  air,  fiercely  as  it  blew  the 
snow-clouds  about,  the  hill-tops,  was  in- 
stinct with  a  vigorous,  frosty  life,  and 
that  the  sky  above  the  clouds  was  not 


wan  and  washed-out,  as  farther  North, 
but  massive,  holding  yet  a  sensuous  yel- 
low languor,  the  glow  of  unforgotten 
autumn  days. 

The  very  sun,  quite  certain  of  where 
he  would  soonest  meet  with  gratitude, 
gave  his  kindliest  good-night  smile  to 
the  great  valley  of  the  West,  asleep 
under  the  snow:  very  kind  to-night, 
just  as  calm  and  loving,  though  he 
knew  the  most  plentiful  harvest  which 
the  States  had  yielded  that  year  was 
one  of  murdered  dead,  as  he  gave  to 
the  young,  untainted  world,  that  morn- 
ing, long  ago,  when  God  blessed  it,  and 
saw  that  it  was  good.  Because,  you 
see,  this  was  the  eve  of  a  more  helpful, 
God-sent  day  than  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  dead:  Christmas  eve.  To-morrow 
Christ  was  coming, — whatever  He  may 
be  to  you,  —  Christ.  The  sun  knew 
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that,  and  glowed  as  cheerily,  steadily, 
on  blood  as  water.  Why,  God  had  the 
world !  Let  them  fret,  and  cut  each 
other's  throats,  if  they  would.  God  had 
them :  and  Christ  was  coming.  But  one 
fancied  that  the  earth,  not  quite  so  se- 
cure in  the  infinite  Love  that  held  her, 
had  learned  to  doubt,  in  her  six  thou- 
sand years  of  hunger,  and  heard  the 
tidings  with  a  thrill  of  relief.  Was  the 
Helper  coming  ?  Was  it  the  true  Help- 
er ?  The  very  hope,  even,  gave  mean- 
ing to  the  tender  rose-blush  on  the  peaks 
of  snow,  to  the  childish  sparkle  on  the 
grim  rivers.  They  heard  and  under- 
stood. The  whole  world  answered. 

One  man,  at  least,  fancied  so:  Adam 
Craig,  hobbling  down  the  frozen  streets 
of  this  old-fashioned  town.  He  thought, 
rubbing  his  bony  hands  together,  that 
even  the  wind  knew  that  Christmas  was 
coming,  the  day  that  Christ  was  born : 
it  went  shouting  boisterously  through 
the  great  mountain-gorges,  its  very  un- 
couth soul  shaken  with  gladness.  The 
city  itself,  he  fancied,  had  caught  a  new 
and  curious  beauty  :  this  winter  its  mills 
were  stopped,  and  it  had  time  to  clothe 
the  steep  streets  in  spotless  snow  and 
icicles ;  its  windows  glittered  red  and 
cheery  out  into  the  early  night :  it  look- 
ed just  as  if  the  old  burgh  had  done  its 
work,  and  sat  down,  like  one  of  its  own 
mill-men,  to  enjoy  the  evening,  with 
not  the  cleanest  face  in  the  world,  to 
be  sure,  but  with  an  honest,  jolly  old 
heart  under  all,  beating  rough  and  glad 
and  full.  That  was  Adam  Craig's  fan- 
cy :  but  his  head  was  full  of  queer  fan- 
cies under  the  rusty  old  brown  wig : 
queer,  maybe,  yet  as  pure  and  child- 
like as  the  prophet  John's :  coming,  you 
know,  from  the  same  kinship.  Adam 
had  kept  his  fancies  to  himself  these 
forty  years.  A  lame  old  chap,  cobbling 
shoes  day  by  day,  fighting  the  wolf  des- 
perately from  the  door  for  the  sake  of 
orphan  brothers  and  sisters,  has  not 
much  time  to  put  the  meanings  God 
and  Nature  have  for  his  ignorant  soul 
into  words,  has  he  ?  But  the  fancies 
had  found  utterance  for  themselves, 


somehow  :  in  his  hatchet -shaped  face, 
even,  with  its  scraggy  gray  whiskers ; 
in  the  quick,  shrewd  smile ;  in  the  eyes, 
keen  eyes,  but  childlike,  too.  In  the 
very  shop  out  there  on  the  creek-bank 
you  could  trace  them.  Adam  had  cob- 
bled there  these  twenty  years,  chewing 
tobacco  and  taking  snuff,  (  his  mother's 
habit,  that,)  but  the  little  shop  was 
pure  :  people  with  brains  behind  their 
eyes  would  know  that  a  clean  and  deli- 
cate soul  lived  there  ;  they  might  have 
known  it  in  other  ways  too,  if  they 
chose  :  in  his  gruff,  sharp  talk,  even, 
full  of  slang  and  oaths ;  for  Adam,  in- 
voke the  Devil  often  as  he  might,  never 
took  the  name  of  Christ  or  a  woman  in 
vain.  So  his  foolish  fancies,  as  he  call- 
ed them,  cropped  out.  It  must  be  so, 
you  know :  put  on  what  creed  you  may, 
call  yourself  chevalier  or  Sambo,  the 
speech  your  soul  has  held  with  God  and 
the  Devil  will  tell  itself  in  every  turn 
of  your  head,  and  jangle  of  your  laugh : 
you  cannot  help  that. 

But  it  was  Christmas  eve.  Adam 
took  that  in  with  keener  enjoyment,  in 
every  frosty  breath  he  drew.  Different 
from  any  Christmas  eve  before :  pulling 
off  his  scuffed  cap  to  feel  the  full  strength 
of  the  "  aor'rer."  Whew !  how  it  blew  ! 
straight  from  the  ice-fields  of  the  Pole, 
he  thought.  So  few  people  there  were 
up  there  to  be  glad  Christ  was  coming ! 
But  those  filthy  little  dwarfs  up  there 
needed  Him  all  the  same :  every  man 
of  them  had  a  fiend  tugging  at  his  soul, 
like  us,  was  lonely,  wanted  a  God  to 
help  him,  and  —  a  wife  to  love  him. 
Adam  stopped  short  here  a  minute, 
something  choking  in  his  throat.  "  Jin- 
ny ! "  he  said,  under  his  breath,  turning 
to  some  new  hope  in  his  heart,  with  as 
tender,  awe-struck  a  touch  as  one  lays 
upon  a  new-born  infant.  "  Jinny ! " 
praying  silently  with  blurred  eyes.  I 
think  Christ  that  moment  came  very 
near  to  the  woman  who  was  so  greatly 
loved,  and  took  her  in  His  arms,  and 
blessed  her.  Adam  jogged  on,  trying 
to  begin  a  whistle,  but  it  ended  in  a  mis- 
erable grunt :  his  heart  was  throbbing 
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under  his  smoke-dried  skin,  silly  as  a 
woman's,  so  light  it  was,  and  full. 

"  Get  along,  Old  Dot,  and  carry  one ! " 
shouted  the  boys,  sledding  >down  the  icy 
sidewalk. 

"  Yip  !  you  young  devils,  you  !  "  stop- 
ping to  give  them  a  helping  shove  and 
a  cheer :  loving  little  children  always, 
but  never  as  to-day. 

Surely  there  never  was  such  a  Christ- 
mas eve  before !  The  frozen  air  glis- 
tened grayly  up  into  heaven  itself,  he 
thought ;  the  snow-covered  streets  were 
alive,  noisy, — glad  into  their  very  cel- 
lars and  shanties  ;  the  sun  was  sorry  to 
go  away.  No  wonder.  His  heartiest 
ruby -gleam  lingered  about  the  white 
Virginia  heights  behind  the  town,  and 
across  the  river  quite  glorified  the  pale 
stretch  of  the  Ohio  hills.  Free  and 
slave.  (Adam  was  an  Abolitionist.) 
Well,  let  that  be.  God's  hand  of  pow- 
er, like  His  sunlight,  held  the  master 
and  the  slave  in  loving  company.  To- 
morrow was  the  sign. 

The  cobbler  stopped  on  the  little 
swinging  foot-bridge  that  crosses  the 
creek  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The 
faint  saffron  sunset  swept  from  the 
west  over  the  distant  wooded  hills,  the 
river,  the  stone  bridge  below  him,  whose 
broad  gray  piers  painted  perpetual  arch- 
es on  the  sluggish,  sea-colorod  water. 
The  smoke  from  one  or  two  far-off  foun- 
dries hung  just  above  it,  motionless  in 
the  gray,  in  tattered  drifts,  dyed  by 
the  sun,  clear  drab  and  violet.  A  still 
picture.  A  bit  of  Venice,  poor  Adam 
thought,  who  never  had  been  fifty  miles 
out  of  Wheeling.  The  quaint  American 
town  was  his  world :  he  brought  the 
world  into  it.  There  were  relics  of  old 
Indian  forts  and  mounds,  the  old  times 
and  the  new.  The  people,  too,  though 
the  cobbler  only  dimly  saw  that,  were 
as  much  the  deposit  and  accretion  of 
all  dead  ages  as  was  the  coal  that  lay 
bedded  in  the  fencing  hills.  Irish, 
Dutch,  whites,  blacks,  Moors,  old  John. 
Bull  himself:  you  can  find  the  dregs 
of  every  day  of  the  world  in  any  mill- 
town  of  the  States.  Adam  had  a  dull 


perception  of  this.  Christmas  eve  came 
to  all  the  world,  coming  here. 

Loaning  on  the  iron  wires,  while 
the  unsteady  little  bridge  shook  under 
him,  he  watched  the  stunned  beams  of 
the  sun  urging  themselves  through  the 
smoke-clouds.  He  thought  they  were 
like  "the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  '  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  His  paths  straight.'  " 
It  wakened  something  in  the  man's 
hackneyed  heart  deeper  even  than  the 
thought  of  the  woman  he  had  prayed 
for.  A  sudden  vision  that  a  great  Peace 
held  the  world  as  did  that  glow  of  up- 
per light :  he  rested  in  its  calm.  Up 
the  street  a  few  steps  rose  the  walls  of 
the  old  theatre,  used  as  a  prison  now 
for  captuVed  Confederates :  it  was  full 
now ;  he  could  see  them  looking  out 
from  behind  the  bars,  grimy  and  tat- 
tered. Far  to  the  north,  on  Mount 
Woods,  the  white  grave-stones  stood  out 
clear  in  the  darkening  evening.  His 
enemies,  the  busy  streets,  the  very  war 
itself,  the  bones  and  souls  of  the  dead 
yonder, — the  great  Peace  held  them 
all.  We  might  call  them  evil,  but  they 
were  sent  from  God,  and  went  back  to 
God.  All  things  were  in  Him. 

I  tell  you,  that  when  this  one  com- 
plete Truth  got  into  this  poor  cobbler's 
brain,  —  in  among  its  vulgar  facts  of 
North  and  South,  and  patched  shoes, 
an,d  to-morrow's  turkey, — a  great  poet- 
insight  looked  out  of  his  eyes  for  the 
minute.  Saint  John  looked  thus  as  he 
wrote  that  primitive  natal  word,  "  God 
is  love."  Cobblers,  as  well  as  Saint 
John,  or  the  dying  Herder,  need  great 
thoughts,  and  water  from  God  to  refresh 
them,  believe  me. 

Trotting  on,  hardly  needing  his  hick- 
ory stick,  Adam  could  see  the  little 
brown  shop  yonder  on  the  creek-bank. 
All  dark  :  but  did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing brighter  than  the  way  the  light 
shone  in  the  sitting-room,  behind  the 
Turkey -red  curtains?  Such  a  taste 
that  little  woman  had !  Two  years  ago 
the  cobbler  finished  his  life-work,  he 
thought :  he  had  been  mother  and  fa- 
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ther  both  to  the  orphans  left  with  him, 
faithful  to  them,  choking  down  the  hun- 
gry gnawing  within  for  something  near- 
er than  brother  or  sister.  Two  years 
ago  they  had  left  him,  struck  out  into 
the  world  for  themselves. 

"  Then,  you  see,"  Adam  used  to  say, 
"  I  was  settlin'  down  into  an  old  man  ; 
dryin'  up,  d'  ye  see  ?  thinkin'  the  Lord 
had  forgotten  me,  when  He  said  to 
other  men,  '  Come,  it 's  your  turn  now 
for  home  and  lovinY  Them  young  ones 
was  dear  enough,  but  a  man  has  a  crav- 
in'  for  somethin'  that 's  his  own.  But 
it  was  too  late,  I  thought.  Bitter  ;  de- 
spisin'  the  Lord's  eyesight ;  thinkin'  He 
did  n't  see  or  care  what  would  keep 
me  from  hell.  I  believed  in  God,  like 
most  poor  men  do,  thinkin'  Him  cold- 
blooded, not  hearin'  when  we  cry  out 
for  work,  or  a  wife,  or  child.  /  did  n't 
cry.  I  never  prayed.  But  look  there. 
Do  you  see  —  her  ?  Jinny  ?  "  It  was 
to  the  young  Baptist  preacher  Adam 
said  this,  when  he  came  to  make  a  pas- 
toral visit  to  Adam's  wife.  "  That  's 
what  He  did.  I  'm  not  ashamed  to 
pray  now.  I  ask  Him  every  hour  to 
give  me  a  tight  grip  on  her  so  that  I 
kin  follow  her  up,  and  to  larn  me  some 
more  of  His  ways.  That 's  my  religious 
'xperience,  Sir." 

The  young  man  coughed  weakly,  and 
began  questioning  old  Craig  as  to  his 
faith  in  immersion.  The  cobbler  stump- 
ed about  the  kitchen  a  minute  before 
answering,  holding  himself  down.  His 
face  was  blood-red  when  he  did  speak, 
quite  savage,  the  young  speaker  said 
afterward. 

"  I  don't  go  to  church,  Sir.  My  wife 
does.  I  don't  say  now, '  Damn  the  church- 
es !'  or  that  you,  an'  the  likes  of  you,  an' 
yer  Master,  are  all  shams  an'  humbugs. 
I  know  Him  now.  He  's  'live  to  me. 
So  now,  when  I  see  you  belie  Him, 
an'  keep  men  from  Him  with  yer 
hundreds  o'  wranglin'  creeds,  an'  that 
there  's  as  much  honest  love  of  truth 
outside  the  Church  as  in  it,  I  don't  put 
yer  bigotry  an'  foulness  on  Him.  I 
on'y  think  there  's  an  awful  mistake  : 


just  this :  that  the  Church  thinks  it  is 
Christ's  body  an'  us  uns  is  outsiders, 
an'  we  think  so  too,  an'  despise  Him 
through  you  with  yer  stingy  souls  an' 
fights  an'  squabblins ;  not  seein'  that  the 
Church  is  jes'  an  hospital,  where  some 
of  the  sickest  of  God's  patients  is  tryin' 
to  get  cured." 

The  preacher  never  went  back ;  spoke 
in  a  church-meeting  soon  after  of  the 
prevalence  of  Tom  Paine's  opinions 
among  the  lower  classes.  Half  of  our 
sham  preachers  take  the  vague  name 
of  "  Paine "  to  cover  all  of  Christ's 
opponents,  —  not  ranking  themselves 
there,  of  course. 

Adam  thought  he  had  won  a  victo- 
ry. "  Ef  you  'd  heard  me  flabbergast 
the  parson ! "  he  used  to  say,  with  a 
jealous  anxiety  to  keep  Christ  out  of 
the  visible  Church,  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  true  purity  in  it,  to  the  fact 
that  the  Physician  was  in  His  hospital. 
,  To-night  some  more  infinite  gospel  had 
touched  him.  "  Good  evenin',  Mr.  Pitts," 
he  said,  meeting  the  Baptist  preacher. 
"  Happy  Christmas,  Sir  !  "  catching  a 
glance  of  his  broken  boots.  "  Danged 
ef  I  don't  send  that  feller  a  pair  of 
shoes  unbeknownst,  to-morrow  !  He  's 
workin'  hard,  an'  it 's  not  for  money." 

The  great  Peace  held  even  its  erring 
Church,  as  Adam  dully  saw.  The  streets 
were  darkening,  but  full  even  yet  of 
children  crowding  in  and  out  of  the 
shops.  Not  a  child  among  them  was 
more  busy  or  important,  or  keener  for  a 
laugh  than  Adam,  with  his  basket  on  his 
arm  and  his  hand  in  his  pocket  clutch- 
ing the  money  he  had  to  lay  out.  The 
way  he  had  worked  for  that !  Over- 
jobs,  you  know,  done  at  night  when 
Jinny  and  the  baby  were  asleep.  It 
was  carrying  him  through  splendidly, 
though :  the  basket  was  quite  piled  up 
with  bundles  :  as  for  the  turkey,  had  n't 
he  been  keeping  that  in  the  back-yard 
for  weeks,  stuffing  it  until  it  hardly  could 
walk  ?  That  turkey,  do  you  know,  was 
the  first  thing  Baby  ever  took  any  no- 
tice of,  except  the  candle  ?  Jinny  was 
quite  opposed  to  killing  it,  for  that 
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reason,  and  proposed  they  should  have 
ducks  instead ;  but  as  old  Jim  Far- 
ley and  Granny  Simpson  were  invited 
for  dinner,  and  had  been  told  about 
the  turkey,  matters  must  stay  as  they 
were. 

"  Poor  souls,  they  '11  not  taste  tur- 
key agin  this  many  a  day,  I  'in  think- 
in',  Janet.  When  we  give  an  enter- 
tainment, it  's  allus  them-like  we  '11 
ask.  That  's  the  Master's  biddin',  ye 
know." 

But  the  pudding  was  yet  to  buy.  He 
had  a  dirty  scrap  of  paper  on  which 
Jinny  had  written  down  the  amount. 
"  The  hand  that  woman  writes ! "  He 
inspected  it  anxiously  at  every  street- 
lamp.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  finer 
than  that  tongue,  full  of  its  rich  brown 
juices  and  golden  fat  ?  or  the  white, 
crumbly  suet  ?  Jinny  said  veal :  such 
a  saving  little  body  she  was  !  but  we 
know  what  a  pudding  ought  to  be. 
Now  for  the  pippins  for  it,  yellow 
they  are,  holding  summer  yet;  and  a 
few  drops  of  that  brandy  in  the  win- 
dow, every  drop  shining  and  warm: 

that  '11  put  a  soul  into  it,  and He 

stopped  before  the  confectioner's :  just 
a  moment,  to  collect  himself;  for  this 
was  the  crowning  point,  this.  There 
they  were,  in  the  great,  gleaming  win- 
dow below :  the  rich  Malaga  raisins, 
bedded  in  their  cases,  cold  to  the  lips, 
but  within  all  glowing  sweetness  and 
passion;  and  the  cool,  tart  little  cur- 
rants. If  Jinny  could  see  that  window  \ 
and  Baby.  To  be  sure,  Baby  might  n't 
appreciate  it,  but  White  frost- 
ed cakes,  built  up  like  fairy  palaces, 
and  mountains  of  golden  oranges,  and 
the  light  trembling  through  delicate 
candies,  purple  and  rose-color.  "  Let 's 
have  a  look,  boys ! "  —  and  Adam  crowd- 
ed into  the  swarm  outside. 

Over  the  shops  there  was  a  high  brick 
building,  a  concert-hall.  You  could  hear 
the  soft,  dreamy  air  floating  down  from 
it,  made  vocal  into  a  wordless  love  and 
pathos.  Adam  forgot  the  splendors  of 
the  window,  listening ;  his  heart  throb- 
bed full  under  his  thin  coat ;  it  ached 


with  an  infinite  tenderness.  The  poor 
old  cobbler's  eyes  filled  with  tears  :  he 
could  have  taken  Jesus  and  the  great 
world  all  into  his  arms  then.  How  lov- 
ing and  pure  it  was,  the  world !  Christ's 
footsteps  were  heard.  The  eternal  stars 
waited  above ;  there  was  not  a  face  in 
the  crowd  about  him  that  was  not  clear 
and  joyous.  These  delicate,  pure  wom- 
en flitting  past  him  up  into  the  lighted 
hall,  —  it  made  his  nerves  thrill  into 
pleasure  to  look  at  them.  Jesus'  world  ! 
His  creatures. 

He  put  his  hand  into  the  basket, 
and  shyly  took  out  a  bunch  of  flowers 
he  had  bought, — real  flowers,  tender, 
sweet -smelling  little  things.  Would 
n't  Jinny  wonder  to  find  them  on  her 
bureau  in  the  morning?  Their  fra- 
grance, so  loving  and  innocent,  filled 
the  frosty  air,  like  a  breath  of  the  pu- 
rity of  this  Day  coming.  Just  as  he  was 
going  to  put  them  back  carefully,  a 
hand  out  of  the  crowd  caught  hold  of 
them,  a  dirty  hand,  with  sores  on  it, 
and  a  woman  thrust  her  face  from  un- 
der her  blowzy  bonnet  into  his :  a 
young  face,  deadly  pale,  on  which  some 
awful  passion  had  cut  the  lines;  lips 
dyed  scarlet  with  rank  blood,  lips,  you 
would  think,  that  in  hell  itself  would 
utter  a  coarse  jest. 

"  Give  'em  to  me,  old  cub  ! "  she  said, 
pulling  at  them.  "I  want  'em  for  a 
better  nor  you." 

"  Go  it,  Lot ! "  shouted  the  boys. 

He  struck  her.  A  woman  ?  Yes  ; 
if  it  had  been  a  slimy  eel  standing  up- 
right, it  would  have  been  less  foul  a 
thing  than  this. 

"  Damn  you  !  "  she  muttered,  chafing 
the  hurt  arm.  Whatever  words  this 
girl  spoke  came  from  her  teeth  out, — 
seemed  to  have  no  meaning  to  her. 

"  Let 's  see,  Lot." 

She  held  out  her  arm,  and  the  boy, 
a  black  one,  plastered  it  with  grime 
from  the  gutter.  The  others  yelled 
with  delight.  Adam  hurried  off.  A 
pure  air  ?  God  help  us !  He  threw 
the  flowers  into  the  gutter  with  a  bitter 
loathing.  Her  fingers  would  be  pol- 
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luted,  if  they  touched  them  now.  He 
would  not  tell  her  of  this :  he  would 
cut  off  his  hand  rather  than  talk  to  her 
of  this, — let  her  know  such  things  were 
in  the  world.  So  pure  and  saintly  she 
was,  his  little  wife !  a  homely  little 
body,  but  with  the  cleanest,  most  lov- 
ing heart,  doing  her  Master's  will  hum- 
bly. The  cobbler's  own  veins  were  full 
of  Scotch  blood,  as  pure  indignant  as 
any  knight's  of  the  Holy  Greal.  He 
wiped  his  hand,  as  though  a  leper  had 
tainted  it. 

Passing  down  Church  Street,  the  old 
bell  rang  out  the  hour.  All  day  he 
had  fancied  its  tone  had  gathered  a 
lighter,  more  delicate  sweetness  with 
every  chime.  The  Christ -child  was 
coming ;  the  world  held  up  its  hands 
adoring;  all  that  was  needed  of  men 
was  to  love  Him,  and  rejoice.  Its  tone 
was  different  now  :  there  was  a  brutal 
cry  of  pain  in  the  ponderous  voice  that 
shook  the  air,  —  a  voice  saying  some- 
thing to  God,  unintelligible  to  him.  He 
thrust  out  the  thought  of  that  woman 
with  a  curse  :  he  had  so  wanted  to  have 
a  good  day,  to  feel  how  great  and  glad 
the  world  was,  and  to  come  up  close  to 
Christ  with  Jinny  and  the  baby  !  He 
did  soon  forget  the  vileness  there  be- 
hind, going  down  the  streets ;  they 
were  so  cozy  and  friendly-hearted,  the 
parlor -windows  opening  out  red  and 
cheerfully,  as  is  the  custom  in  Southern 
and  Western  towns ;  they  said  "  Happy 
Christmas"  to  every  passer-by.  The 
owners,  going  into  the  houses,  had  a 
hearty  word  for  Adam.  "  Well,  Craig, 
how  goes  it  ?  "  or,  "  Fine,  frosty  weath- 
er, Sir."  It  quite  heartened  the  cob- 
bler. He  made  shoes  for  most  of  these 
people,  and  whether  men  are  free  and 
equal  or  not,  any  cobbler  will  have  a 
reverence  for  the  man  he  has  shod. 

So  Adam  trotted  on,  his  face  a  little 
redder,  and  his  stooped  chest,  especially 
next  the  basket,  in  quite  a  glow.  There 
she  was,  clear  out  in  the  snow,  waiting 
for  him  by  the  curb-stone.  How  she 
took  hold  of  the  basket,  and  Adam 
made  believe  she  was  carrying  the  whole 


weight  of  it !  How  the  fire-light  struck 
out  furiously  through  the  Turkey -red 
curtains,  so  as  to  show  her  to  him  quick- 
er'J — to  show  him  the  snug  coffee-color- 
ed dress,  and  the  bits  of  cherry  ribbon 
at  her  throat,  —  to  show  him  how  the 
fair  curly  hair  was  tucked  back  to  leave 
the  rosy  ears  bare  he  thought  so  dain- 
ty, —  to  show  him  how  young  she  was, 
how  faded  and  worn  and  tired-out  she 
was,  how  hard  the  years  had  been, — 
to  show  Him  how  his  great  love  for  her 
was  thickening  the  thin  blood  with  life, 
making  a  child  out  of  the  thwarted  wom- 
an,—  to  show  him  —  this  more  than  all, 
this  that  his  soul  watched  for,  breathless, 
day  and  night  —  that  she  loved  him, 
that  she  knew  nothing  better  than  the 
ignorant,  loving  heart,  the  horny  hands 
that  had  taken  her  hungry  fate  to  hold, 
and  made  of  it  a  color  and  a  fragrance. 
"  Christmas  is  coming,  little  woman ! " 
Of  course  it  was.  If  it  had  not  taken 
the  whole  world  into  its  embrace  yet, 
there  it  was  compacted  into  .  a  very 
glow  of  love  and  warmth  and  cosiness 
in  that  snuggest  of  rooms,  and  in  that 
very  Jinny  and  Baby,  —  Christmas  it- 
self,—  especially  when  he  kissed  her, 
and  she  blushed  and  laughed,  the  tears 
in  her  eyes,  and  went  fussing  for  that 
queer  roll  of  white  flannel. 

Adam  took  off  his  coat :  he  always 
went  at  the  job  of  nursing  the  baby 
in  his  shirt-sleeves.  The  anxious  sweat 
used  to  break  on  his  forehead  before 
he  was  through.  He  got  its  feet  to 
the  fire.  "I  'm  dead  sure  that  much 
is  right,"  he  used  to  say.  Jinny  put 
away  the  bundles,  wishing  to  herself 
Mrs.  Perkins  would  happen  in  to  see 
them :  one  did  n't  like  to  be  telling 
what  they  had  for  dinner,  but  if  it  was 

known  accidentally You  poets, 

whose  brains  have  quite  snubbed  and 
sent  to  Coventry  your  stomachs,  never 
could  perceive  how  the  pudding  was  a 
poem  to  the  cobbler  and  his  wife, — 
how  a  very  actual  sense  of  the  live 
goodness  of  Jesus  was  in  it,  —  how  its 
spicy  steam  contained  all  the  cordial 
cheer  and  jollity  they  had  missed  in 
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meaningless  days  of  the  year.  Then 
she  brought  her  sewing-chair,  and  sat 
down,  quite  idle. 

"  No  work  for  to-night !  I  '11  teach 
you  how  to  keep  Christmas,  Janet, 
woman  !  " 

It  was  her  first,  one  might  say.  Or- 
phan girls  that  go  about  from  house  to 
house  sewing,  as  Jinny  had  done,  don't 
learn  Christmas  by  heart  year  by  year. 
It  was  a  new  experience  :  she  was  tak- 
ing it  in,  one  would  think,  to  look  at 
her,  with  all  her  might,  with  the  ear- 
nest blue  eyes,  the  shut-up  brain  behind 
the  narrow  forehead,  the  loving  heart : 
a  contracted  tenement,  that  heart,  by- 
the-by,  adapted  for  single  lodgers.  She 
was  n't  quite  sure  that  Christmas  was 
not,  after  all,  a  relic  of  Papistry,  —  for 
Jinny  was  a  thorough  Protestant:  a 
Christian,  as  far  as  she  understood  Him, 
with  a  keen  interest  in  the  Indian  mis- 
sions. "  Let  us  begin  in  our  own  coun- 
try," she  said,  and  always  prayed  for 
the  Sioux  just  after  Adam  and  Baby. 
In  fact,  if  we  are  all  parts  of  God's 
temple,  Jinny  was  a  very  essential, 
cohesive  bit  of  mortar.  Adam  had  a 
wider  door  for  his  charity  :  it  took  all 
the  world  in,  he  thought,  —  though  the 
preachers  did  enter  with  a  shove,  as  we 
know.  However,  this  was  Christmas  : 
the  word  took  up  all  common  things, 
the  fierce  wind  without,  the  clean 
hearth,  the  modest  color  on  her  cheek, 
the  very  baby,  and  made  of  them  one 
grand,  sweet  poem,  that  sang  to  the 
man  the  same  story  the  angels  told 
eighteen  centuries  ago :  "  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good-will  toward  'men." 

Sitting  there  in  the  evenings,  Adam 
was  the  talker :  such  a  fund  of  anecdote 
he  had !  Jinny  never  could  hear  the 
same  story  too  often.  To-night  there 
was  a  bit  of  a  sigh  in  them :  his  heart 
was  tender :  about  the  Christmases  at 
home,  when  he  and  Nelly  were  little 
chubs  together,  and  hung  up  their  stock- 
ings regularly  every  Christmas  eve. 

"  Twins,  Nelly  an'  me  was,  oldest  of 
all.  When  I  was  bound  to  old  Lowe, 


it  went  hard,  ef  I  could  n't  scratch  to- 
gether enough  for  a  bit  of  ribbon-bow 
or  a  ring  for  Nell,  come  Christmas.  She 
used  to  sell  the  old  flour -barrels  an' 
rags,  an'  have  her  gift  all  ready  by  my 
plate  that  mornin' :  never  missed.  I 
never  hed  a  sweetheart  then." 

Jinny  laid  her  hand  on  his  knee. 

"  Ye  V  glad  o'  that,  little  woman  ? 
Well,  well !  I  did  n't  care  for  women, 
only  Ellen.  She  was  the  only  livin* 
thing  as  come  near  me.  I  gripped  on 
to  her  like  death,  havin'  only  her.  But 
she  —  hed  more  nor  me." 

Jinny  knew  the  story  well. 

"  She  went  away  with  him  ?  "  soft- 
ly- 

"  Yes,  she  did.  I  don't  blame  her. 
She  was  young,  unlarned.  No  man 
cared  for  our  souls.  So,  when  she  lov- 
ed him  well,  she  thort  God  spoke  to 
her.  So  she  was  tuk  from  me.  She 
went  away." 

He  patted  the  baby,  his  skinny  hand 
all  shaking.  Jinny  took  it  in  hers,  and, 
leaning  over,  stroked  his  hair. 

"  You  've  hed  hard  trouble,  to  turn 
it  gray  like  this." 

"  No  trouble  like  that,  woman,  when 
he  left  her." 

"  Left  her  !  An'  then  she  was  tired 
of  God,  an'  of  livin',  or  dyin'.  So  as 
she  loved  him !  You  know,  my  hus- 
band. As  I  love  you.  An'  he  left  her  ! 
What  wonder  what  she  did  ?  All  alone  I 
So  as  she  loved  him  still !  God  shut  His 
eyes  to  what  she  did." 

The  yellow,  shaggy  face  was  sudden- 
ly turned  from  her.  The  voice  chok- 
ed. 

"  Did  He,  little  woman  ?  You  know." 

"  So,  when  she  was  a-tryin'  to  for- 
get, the  only  way  she  knew,  God  sent 
an  angel  to  bring  her  up,  an'  have  her 
soul  washed  clean." 

Adam  laughed  bitterly. 

"  That  's  not  the  way  men  told  the 
story,  child.  I  got  there  six  months 
after :  to  New  York,  you  know.  I 
found  in  an  old  paper  jes'  these  words : 
'  The  woman,  Ellen  Myers,  found  dead 
yesterday  on  one  of  the  docks,  was 
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identified.  Died  of  starvation  and 
whiskey.'  That  was  Nelly,  as  used  to 
han<r  up  her  stockin'  with  me.  Chris- 
tian people  read  that.  But  nobody 
cried  but  me." 

"  They  're  tryin'  to  help  them  now 
at  the  Five  Points  there." 

"  God  help  them  as  helps  others  this 
Christmas  night !  But  it 's  not  for  such 
as  you  to  talk  of  the  Five  Points,  Janet," 
rousing  himself.  "  What  frabbit  me  to 
talk  of  Nelly  the  night?  Someways 
she  's  been  beside  me  all  day,  as  if  she 
was  grippin'  me  by  the  sleeve,  beggin', 
dumb-like." 

The  moody  frown  deepened. 

"  The  baby  !  See,  Adam,  it  '11  wak- 
en !  Quick,  man  !  " 

And  Adam,  with  a  start,  began  hush- 
ing it  after  the  fashion  of  a  chimpanzee. 
The  old  bell  rang  out  another  hour : 
how  genial  and  loving  it  was  ! 

"  Nine  o'clock  !  Let  me  up,  boys ! " 
—  and  Lot  Tyndal  hustled  them  aside 
from  the  steps  of  the  concert-hall.  They 
made  way  for  her :  her  thin,  white  arms 
could  deal  furious  blows,  they  knew  from 
experience.  Besides,  they  had  seen  her, 
when  provoked,  fall  in  some  cellar-door 
in  a  livid  dead  spasm.  They  were  afraid 
of  her.  Her  filthy,  wet  skirt  flapped 
against  her  feet,  as  she  went  up ;  she 
pulled  her  flaunting  bonnet  closer  over 
her  head.  There  was  a  small  room  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  a  sort  of  green- 
room for  the  performers.  Lot  shoved 
the  door  open  and  went  in.  Madame 

was  there,  the   prima- donna,  if 

you  chose  to  caH  her  so :  the  rankest 
bloom  of  fifty  summers,  in  white  satin 
and  pearls  :  a  faded  dahlia.  "Women 
hinted  that  the  fragrance  of  the  dahlia 
had  not  been  healthful  in  the  world  ;  but 
they  crowded  to  hear  her :  such  a  won- 
derful contralto  !  The  manager,  a  thin 
old  man,  with  a  hook-nose,  and  kindly, 
uncertain  smile,  stood  by  the  stove,  with 
a  group  of  gentlemen  about  him.  The 
wretch  from  the  street  went  up  to  him, 
unsteadily. 

"  Lot  's  drunk,"  one  door  -  keeper 
whispered  to  another. 
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"  No ;  the  Devil 's  in  her,  though,  like 
a  tiger,  to-night." 

Yet  there  was  a  certain  grace  and 
beauty  in  her  face,  as  she  looked  at 
the  manager,  and  spoke  low  and  sud- 
den. 

"  I  'm  not  a  beggar.  I  want  money, 
—  honest  money.  It  's  Christmas  eve. 
They  say  you  want  a  voice  for  the  cho- 
rus, in  the  carols.  Put  me  where  I  '11 
be  hid,  and  I  '11  sing  for  you." 

The  manager's  hand  fell  from  his 
watch-chain.  Storrs,  a  young  lawyer 
of  the  place,  touched  his  shoulder. 

"  Don't  look  so  aghast,  Pumphrey. 
Let  her  sing  a  ballad  to  show  you.  Her 
voice  is  a  real  curiosity." 

Madame looked  dubiously  across 

the  room  :  her  black  maid  had  whisper- 
ed to  her.  Lot  belonged  to  an  order 
she  had  never  met  face  to  face  be- 
fore :  one  that  lives  in  the  suburbs  of 
hell. 

"  Let  her  sing,  Pumphrey." 

"If" looking  anxiously  to  the 

lady. 

"  Certainly,"  drawled  that  type  of 
purity.  "If  it  is  so  curious,  her 
voice." 

"  Sing,  then,"  nodding  to  the  girl. 

There  was  a  strange  fierceness  under 
her  dead,  gray  eye. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  employ  me  to- 
night ?  " 

Her  tones  were  low,  soft,  from  her 
teeth  out,  as  I  told  you.  Her  soul  was 
chained,  below :  a  young  girl's  soul, 
hardly  older  than  your  little  daughter's 
there,  who  sings  Sunday-school  hymns 
for  you  in  the  evenings.  Yet  one  fan- 
cied, if  this  girl's  soul  were  let  loose,  it 
would  utter  a  madder  cry  than  any 
fiend  in  hell. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  employ  me  ?  "  bit- 
ing her  finger-ends  until  they  bled. 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  Charlotte,"  whis- 
pered Storrs.  "  You  may  be  thankful 
you  're  not  sent  to  jail  instead.  But 
sing  for  him.  He  '11  give  you  something, 
may-be." 

She  did  not  damn  him,  as  he  expect- 
ed, stood  quiet  a  moment,  her  eyelids 
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fallen,  relaxed  with  an  inexpressible 
weariness.  A  black  porter  came  to 
throw  coals  into  the  stove  :  he  knew 
"dat  debbil,  Lot,"  well:  had  helped 
drag  her  drunk  to  the  lock-up  a  day  or 
two  before.  Now,  before  the  white 
folks,  he  drew  his  coat  aside,  loathing 
to  touch  her.  She  followed  him  with  a 
glazed  look. 

"  Do  you  see  what  I  am  ?"  she  said 
to  the  manager. 

Nothing  pitiful  in  her  voice.  It  was 
too  late  for  that. 

"  He  would  n't  touch  me :  I  'm  not 
fit.  I  want  help.  Give  me  some  hon- 
est work." 

She  stopped  and  put  her  hand  on  his 
coat-sleeve.  The  child  she  might  have 
been,  and  never  was,  looked  from  her 
face  that  moment. 

"  God  made  me,  I  think,"  she  said, 
humbly. 

The  manager's  thin  face  reddened. 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  what  shall  I 
do,  Mr.  Storrs  ?  " 

The  young  man's  thick  lip  and  thick- 
er eyelid  drooped.  He  laughed,  and 
whispered  a  word  or  two. 

"  Yes,"  gruffly,  being  reassured. 
"There  's  a  policeman  outside.  Joe, 
take  her  out,  give  her  in  charge  to  him." 

The  negro  motioned  her  before  him 
with  a  billet  of  wood  he  held.  She 
laughed.  Her  laugh  had  gained  her 
the  name  of  "  Devil  Lot." 

"  Why,"  — fires  that  God  never  light- 
ed blazing  in  her  eyes,  —  "I  thought 
you  wanted  me  to  sing !  I  '11  sing.  We 
'11  have  a  hymn.  It  's  Christmas,  you 
know." 

She  staggered.  Liquor,  or  some  sub- 
tler poison,  was  in  her  veins.  Then, 
catching  by  the  lintel,  she  broke  into 
that  most  deep  of  all  adoring  cries,  — 

M  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

A  strange  voice.  The  men  about  her 
were  musical  critics :  they  listened  in- 
tently. Low,  uncultured,  yet  full,  with 
childish  grace  and  sparkle ;  but  now 
and  then  a  wailing  breath  of  an  unut- 
terable pathos. 


"  Git  out  wid  you,"  muttered  the  ne- 
gro, who  had  his  own  religious  notions, 
"  pollutin'  de  name  ob  de  Lord  in  yer 
lips  ! " 

Lot  laughed. 

"  Just  for  a  joke,  Joe.  My  Redeem- 
er!" 

He  drove  her  down  the  stairs. 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  to  jail,  Lot  ?  " 
he  said,  more  kindly.  "  It  's  orful  cold 
out  to-night." 

"  No.    Let  me  go." 

She  went  through  the  crowd  out  into 
the  vacant  street,  down  to  the  wharf, 
humming  some  street-song,  — from  hab- 
it, it  seemed ;  sat  down  on  a  pile  of 
lumber,  picking  the  clay  out  of  the 
holes  in  her  shoes.  It  was  dark  :  she 
did  not  see  that  a  man  had  followed 
her,  until  his  white-gloved  hand  touch- 
ed her.  The  manager,  his  uncertain 
face  growing  red. 

"  Young  woman  " 

Lot  got  up,  pushed  off  her  bonnet. 
He  looked  at  her. 

"My  God!  No  older  than  Susy," 
he  said. 

By  a  gas-lamp  she  saw  his  face,  the 
trouble  in  it. 

"Well?"  biting  her  finger-ends 
again. 

"  I  'm  sorry  for  you,  I " 

"  Why  ?  "  sharply.  "  There  's  more 
like  me.  Fifteen  thousand  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  I  came  fro^n  there." 

"  Not  like  you,  child." 

"  Yes,  like  me,"  with  a  gulping  noise 
in  her  throat.  "  I  'm  no  better  than 
the  rest." 

She  sat  down  and  began  digging  in 
the  snow,  holding  the  sullen  look  des- 
perately on  her  face.  The  kind  word 
had  reached  the  tortured  soul  beneath, 
and  it  struggled  madly  to  be  free. 

"  Can  I  help  you  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"  There  's  something  in  your  face 
makes  me  heart-sick.  I  've  a  little  girl 
of  your  age." 

She  looked  up  quickly. 

"  Who  are  you,  girl  V  " 

She  stood  up  again,  her  child's  face 
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white,  the  dark  river  rolling  close  by 
her  feet. 

"  I  'm  Lot.  I  always  was  what  you 
see.  My  mother  drank  herself  to  death 
in  the  Bowery  dens.  I  learned  my  trade 
there,  slow  and  sure." 

She  stretched  out  her  hands  into  the 
night,  with  a  wild  cry,  — 

"  My  God  !     I  had  to  live  ! " 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Whose  place 
was  it  to  help  her  ?  he  thought.  He 
loathed  to  touch  her.  But  her  soul 
might  be  as  pure  and  groping  as  little 
Susy's. 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  you,  girl,"  he 
said.  "  But  I  'm  a  moral  man.  I  have 
to  be  careful  of  my  reputation.  Be- 
sides, I  could  n't  bring  you  under  the 
same  roof  with  my  child." 

She  was  quiet  now. 

"  I  know.  There  's  not  one  of  those 
Christian  women  up  in  the  town  yon- 
der 'ud  take  Lot  into  their  kitchens  to 
give  her  a  chance  to  save  herself  from 
hell.  Do  you  think  I  care  ?  It 's  not 
for  myself  I  'm  sorry.  It 's  too  late." 

Yet  as  this  child,  hardly  a  woman, 
gave  her  soul  over  forever,  she  could 
not  keep  her  lips  from  turning  white. 

"  There  's  thousands  more  of  us. 
Who  cares  ?  Do  preachers  and  them 
as  sits  in  the  grand  churches  come  into 
our  dens  to  teach  us  better  ?  " 

Pumphrey  grew  uneasy. 

"  Who  taught  you  to  sing  ?  "  he 
said. 

The  girl  started.  She  did  not  an- 
swer for  a  minute. 

"What  did  you  say?"  she  said. 

"  Who  taught  you  ?  " 

Her  face  flushed  warm  and  dewy ; 
her  eyes  wandered  away,  moistened 
and  dreamy  ;  she  curled  her  hair  softly 
on  her  finger. 

"  I  'd— I  'd  rather  not  speak  of  that," 
she  said,  low.  "  He  's  dead  now.  He 
called  me  —  Lottie,"  looking  up  with  a 
sudden,  childish  smile.  "  I  was  only 
fifteen  then." 

"  How  old  are  you  now  ?  " 

"  Four  years  more.  But  I  tell  you 
I  've  seen  the  world  in  that  time." 


It  was  Devil  Lot  looked  over  at  the 
dark  river  now. 

He  turned  away  to  go  up  the  wharf. 
No  help  for  so  foul  a  thing  as  this.  He 
dared  not  give  it,  if  there  were.  She 
had  sunk  down  with  her  old,  sullen 
glare,  but  she  rose  and  crept  after  him. 
Why,  this  was  her  only  chance  of  help 
from  all  the  creatures  God  had  made  ! 

"  Let  me  tell  you,"  she  said,  holding 
by  a  fire-plug.  "It  's  not  for  myself  I 
care.  It 's  for  Benny.  That 's  my  lit- 
tle brother.  I  've  raised  him.  He  loves 
me ;  he  don't  know.  I  've  kept  him 
alone  allays.  I  don't  pray,  you  know ; 
but  when  Ben  puts  his  white  little  arms 
about  me  't  nights  and  kisses  me,  some- 
thin*  says  to  me,  '  God  loves  you,  Lot.' 
So  help  me  God,  that  boy  shall  never 
know  what  his  sister  was !  He  's  get- 
tin'  older  now.  I  want  work,  before  he 
can  know.  Now,  will  you  help  me  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  ?  " 

The  whole  world  of  society  spoke  in 
the  poor  manager. 

"  I  '11  give  you  money." 

Her  face  hardened. 

"  Lot,  I  '11  be  honest.  There  's  no 
place  for  such  as  you.  Those  that  have 
made  you  what  you  are  hold  good  sta- 
tions among  us  ;  but  when  a  woman  's 
once  down,  there  's  no  raising  her  up." 

"Never?" 

«  Never." 

She  stood,  her  fair  hair  pushed  back 
from  her  face,  her  eye  deadening  every 
moment,  quite  quiet. 

"  Good  bye,  Lot." 

The  figure  touched  him  somehow, 
standing  alone  in  the  night  there. 

"  It  was  n't  my  fault  at  the  first,"  she 
wandered.  "  Nobody  teached  me  bet- 
ter." 

"  /  'm  not  a  church-member,  thank 
God ! "  said  Pumphrey  to  himself,  and 
so  washed  his  hands  in  innocency. 

"  Well,  good  bye,  girl,"  kindly.  "  Try 
and  lead  a  better  life.  I  wish  I  could 
have  given  you  work." 

"  It  was  only  for  Benny  that  I  cared, 
Sir." 

"  You  're  sick  ?     Or  " 
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"It  '11  not  last  long,  now.  I  only 
keep  myself  alive  eating  opium  now  and 
then.  D'  ye  know  ?  I  fell  by  your  hall 
to-day ;  had  a  fit,  they  said.  It  was  n't 
a  fit ;  it  was  death,  Sir." 

lie  smiled. 

"  Why  did  n't  you  die,  then  ?  " 

"  I  would  n't.  Benny  would  have 
known  then.  I  said,  — '  I  will  not.  I 
must  take  care  o'  him  first.'  Good  bye. 
You  'd  best  not  be  seen  here." 

And  so  she  left  him. 

One  moment  she  stood  uncertain,  be- 
ing alone,  looking  down  into  the  seeth- 
ing black  water  covered  with  ice. 

"  There  's  one  chance  yet,"  she  mut- 
tered. "It  's  hard;  but  I  '11  try,"  — 
with  a  shivering  sigh ;  and  went  drag- 
ging herself  along  the  wharf,  mutter- 
ing still  something  about  Benny. 

As  she  went  through  the  lighted 
streets,  her  step  grew  lighter.  She 
lifted  her  head.  Why,  she  was  only  a 
child  yet,  in  some  ways,  you  know ;  and 
this  was  Christmas-time  ;  and  it  was  n't 
easy  to  believe,  that,  with  the  whole 
world  strong  and  glad,  and  the  True 
Love  coming  into  it,  there  was  no 
chance  for  her.  Was  it?  She  hur- 
ried on,  keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the 
houses  to  escape  notice,  until  she  came 
to  the  more  open  streets,  —  the  old 
"  commons."  She  stopped  at  the  en- 
trance of  an  alley,  going  to  a  pump, 
washing  her  face  and  hands,  then  comb- 
ing her  fair,  silky  hair. 

"  I  '11  try  it,"  she  said  again. 

Some  sudden  hope  had  brought  a 
pink  flush  to  her  cheek  and  a  moist 
brilliance  to  her  eye.  You  could  not 
help  thinking,  had  society  not  made 
her  what  she  was,  how  fresh  and  fair 
and  debonair  a  little  maiden  she  would 
have  been. 

"  He  's  my  mother's  brother.  He  'd 
a  kind  face,  though  he  struck  me.  I 
11  kill  him,  if  he  strikes  me  agin," 
the  dark  trade-mark  coming  into  her 
eyes.  "  But  mebbe,"  patting  her  hair, 
"  he  '11  not.  Just  call  me  Charley,  as 
Ben  does :  help  me  to  be  like  his  wife  : 
I  '11  hev  a  chance  for  heaven  at  last." 


She  turned  to  a  big  brick  building  and 
ran  lightly  up  the  stairs  on  the  outside. 
It  had  been  a  cotton-factory,  but  was 
rented  in  tenement -rooms  now.  On 
the  highest  porch  was  one  of  Lot's 
rooms  :  she  had  two.  The  muslin  cur- 
tain was  undrawn,  a  red  fire-light  shone 
out.  She  looked  in  through  the  window, 
smiling.  A  clean,  pure  room :  the  walls 
she  had  whitewashed  herself;  a  white 
cot-bed  in  one  corner;  a  glowing  fire, 
before  which  a  little  child  sat  on  a  low 
cricket,  building  a  house  out  of  blocks. 
A  brave,  honest-faced  little  fellow,  with 
clear,  reserved  eyes,  and  curling  golden 
hair.  The  girl,  Lot,  might  have  look- 
ed like  that  at  his  age. 

"  Benny  1 "  she  called,  tapping  on  the 
pane. 

"  Yes,  Charley  ! "  instantly,  coming 
quickly  to  the  door. 

She  caught  him  up  in  her  arms. 

"  Is  my  baby  tired  waiting  for  sister  ? 
I  'm  finding  Christmas  for  him,  you 
know." 

He  put  his  arms  about  her  neck,  kiss- 
ing her  again  and  again,  and  laying 
his  head  down  on  her  shoulder. 

"  I  'm  so  glad  you  've  come,  Charley ! 
so  glad !  so  glad !  " 

"  Has  my  boy  his  stocking  up  ?  Such 
a  big  boy  to  have  his  stocking  up  !  " 

He  put  his  chubby  hands  over  her 
eyes  quickly,  laughing. 

"  Don't  look,  Charley  !  don't !  Ben- 
ny 's  played  you  a  trick  now,  I  tell 
you ! "  pulling  her  towards  the  fire. 
"  Now  look  !  Not  Benny's  stocking  : 
Charley's,  /  guess." 

The  girl  sat  down  on  the  cricket, 
holding  him  on  her  lap,  playing  with 
the  blocks,  as  much  of  a  child  as  he. 

"  Why,  Bud !  Such  an  awful  lot  of 
candies  that  stocking  '11  hold  ! "  laugh- 
ing with  him.  "It  '11  take  all  Kriss 
Kringle's  sack." 

"  Kriss  Kringle  !  Oh,  Charley !  I  'm 
too  big ;  I  'm  five  years  now.  You  can't 
cheat  me." 

The  girl's  very  lips  went  white.  She 
got  up  at  his  childish  words,  and  put 
him  down. 
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"  No,  I  '11  not  cheat  you,  Benny,  — 
never,  any  more." 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Charley  ?  " 

"Just  out  a  bit,"  wrapping  a  plain 
shawl  about  her.  "  To  find  Christmas, 
you  know.  For  you  —  and  me." 

He  pattered  after  her  to  the  door. 

"  You  '11  come  put  me  to  bed,  Char- 
ley dear  ?  I  'm  so  lonesome  !" 

"  Yes,  Bud.  Kiss  me.  One, — two, 
—  three  times,  —  for  God's  good-luck." 

He  kissed  her.  And  Lot  went  out  in- 
to the  wide,  dark  world, — into  Christ- 
mas night,  to  find  a  friend. 

She  came  a  few  minutes  later  to 
a  low  frame -building,  painted  brown: 
Adam  Craig's  house  and  shop.  The 
little  sitting-room  had  a  light  in  it :  his 
wife  would  be  there  with  the  baby. 
Lot  knew  them  well,  though  they  nev- 
er had  seen  her.  She  had  watched 
them  through  the  window  for  hours  in 
winter  nights.  Some  damned  soul  might 
have  thus  looked  wistfully  into  heaven  : 
pitying  herself,  feeling  more  like  God 
than  the  blessed  within,  because  she 
knew  the  pain  in  her  heart,  the  strug- 
gle to  do  right,  and  pitied  it.  She  had 
a  reason  for  the  hungry  pain  in  her 
blood  when  the  kind-faced  old  cobbler 
passed  her.  She  was  Nelly's  child.  She 
had  come  West  to  find  him. 

"  Never,  that  he  should  know  me  I 
never  that !  but  for  Benny's  sake." 

If  Benny  could  have  brought  her  to 
him,  saying,  "  See,  this  is  Charley,  my 
Charley ! "  But  Adam  knew  her  by 
another  name,  —  Devil  Lot. 

While  she  stood  there,  looking  in  at 
the  window,  the  snow  drifting  on  her 
head  in  the  night,  two  passers-by  halt- 
ed an  instant. 

"  Oh,  father,  look  !  "  It  was  a  young 
girl  spoke.  "  Let  me  speak  to  that  wom- 
an." 

"  What  does  thee  mean,  Maria  ?  " 

She  tried  to  draw  her  hand  from  his 
arm. 

"  Let  me  go,  —  she  's  dying,  I  think. 
Such  a  young,  fair  face !  She  thinks 
God  has  forgotten  her.  Look  ! " 

The  old  Quaker  hesitated. 


"  Not  thee,  Maria.  Thy  mother  shall 
find  her  to-morrow.  Thee  must  never 
speak  to  her.  Accursed !  '  Her  house 
is  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the 
chambers  of  death.' " 

They  passed  on.  Lot  heard  it  all. 
God  had  offered  the  pure  young  girl  a 
chance  to  save  a  soul  from  death ;  but 
she  threw  it  aside.  Lot  did  not  laugh  : 
looked  after  them  with  tearless  eyes, 
until  they  were  out  of  sight.  She  went 
to  the  door  then.  "It  's  for  Benny," 
she  whispered,  swallowing  down  the 
choking  that  made  her  dumb.  She 
knocked  and  went  in. 

Jinny  was  alone  :  sitting  by  the  fire, 
rocking  the  baby  to  sleep,  singing  some 
child's  hymn :  a  simple  little  thing,  be- 
ginning, — 

"Come,  let  us  sing  of  Jesus, 

Who  wept  our  path  along: 
Come,  let  us  sing  of  Jesus, 

The  tempted,  and  the  strong." 

Such  a  warm,  happy  flush  lightened 
in  Charley's  heart  at  that !  She  did  not 
know  why ;  but  her  fear  was  gone.  The 
baby,  too,  a  white,  pure  little  thing,  was 
lying  in  the  cradle,  cooing  softly  to  it- 
self. The  mother  -  instinct  is  nearest 
the  surface  in  a  loving  woman ;  the  girl 
went  up  quickly  to  it,  and  touched  its 
cheek,  with  a  smile  :  she  could  not  help 
it. 

"It  's  so  pretty ! "  she  said. 

Jinny's  eyes  glowed. 

"  /  think  so,"  she  said,  simply.  "  It 
's  my  baby.  Did  you  want  me  ?  " 

Lot  remembered  then.  She  drew 
back,  her  face  livid  and  grave. 

"  Yes.  Do  you  know  me  ?  I  'm  Lot 
Tyndal.  Don't  jerk  your  baby  back  ! 
Don't !  I  '11  not  touch  it.  I  want  to 
get  some  honest  work.  I  've  a  little 
brother." 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Jinny's 
brain,  I  told  you,  was  narrow,  her  nat- 
ural heart  not  generous  or  large  in  its 
impulse ;  the  kind  of  religion  she  learn- 
ed did  not  provide  for  anomalies  of 
work  like  this.  (So  near  at  hand,  you 
know.  Lot  was  neither  a  Sioux  nor  a 
Rebel.) 
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"I  'm  Lot,"  —  desperately.  "You 
know  what  I  am.  I  want  you  to  take 
us  in,  stop  the  boys  from  hooting  at  me 
on  the  streets,  make  a  decent  Christian 
woman  out  of  me.  There  's  plain  words. 
"Will  you  do  it  ?  I  '11  work  for  you. 
I  '11  nurse  the  baby,  the  dear  little 
baby." 

Jinny  held  her  child  tighter  to  her 
breast,  looking  at  the  vile  clothes  of  the 
wretch,  the  black  marks  which  years 
of  crime  had  left  on  her  face.  Don't 
blame  Jinny.  Her  baby  was  God's 
gift  to  her :  she  thought  of  that,  you 
know.  She  did  not  know  those  plain, 
coarse  words  were  the  last  cry  for  help 
from  a  drowning  soul,  going  down  into 
depths  whereof  no  voice  has  come  back 
to  tell  the  tale.  Only  Jesus.  Do  you 
know  what  message  He  carried  to  those 
"  spirits  in  prison  "  ? 

"  I  dare  n't  do  it.  "What  would  they 
say  of  me  ?  "  she  faltered. 

Lot  did  not  speak.  After  a  while  she 
motioned  to  the  shop.  Adam  was  there. 
His  wife  went  for  him,  taking  the  baby 
with  her.  Charley  saw  that,  though 
everything  looked  dim  to  her ;  when 
Adam  came  in,  she  knew,  too,  that  his 
face  was  angry  and  dark. 

"  It 's  Christmas  eve,"  she  said. 

She  tried  to  say  more,  but  could  not. 

"  You  must  go  from  here  ! "  speaking 
sharp,  hissing.  "  I  've  no  faith  in  the 
whinin'  cant  of  such  as  you.  Go  out, 
Janet.  This  is  no  place  for  you  or  the 
child." 

He  opened  the  street-door  for  Lot  to 
go  out.  He  had  no  faith  in  her.  No 
shrewd,  common-sense  man  would  have 
had.  Besides,  this  was  his  Christmas 
night :  the  beginning  of  his  new  life, 
when  he  was  coming  near  to  Christ  in 
his  happy  home  and  great  love.  Was 
this  foul  worm  of  the  gutter  to  crawl  in 
and  tarnish  it  all  ? 

She  stopped  one  instant  on  the  thresh- 
old. Within  was  a  home,  a  chance  for 
heaven;  out  yonder  in  the  night  — 
what? 

"  You  will  put  me  out  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  know  your  like.  There  's  no  help 


for  such  as  you  " ;  and  he  closed  the 
door. 

She  sat  down  on  the  curb-stone.  It 
was  snowing  hard.  For  about  an  hour 
she  was  there,  perfectly  quiet.  The  snow 
lay  in  warm,  fleecy  drifts  about  her  : 
when  it  fell  on  her  arm,  she  shook  it 
off:  it  was  so  pure  and  clean,  and  she 

• She  could  have  torn  her  flesh 

from  the  bones,  it  seemed  so  foul  to  her 
that  night.  Poor  Charley  !  If  she  had 
only  known  how  God  loved  something 
within  her,  purer  than  the  snow,  which 
no  foulness  of  flesh  or  circumstance  could 
defile !  Would  you  have  told  her,  if 
you  had  been  there  ?  She  only  mutter- 
ed, "  Never,"  to  herself  now  and  then, 
"  Never." 

A  little  boy  came  along  presently, 
carrying  a  loaf  of  bread  under  his  arm, 
—  a  manly,  gentle  little  fellow.  She 
let  Benny  play  with  him  sometimes. 

"  Why,  Lot ! "  he  said.  "  I  '11  walk 
part  of  the  way  home  with  you.  I  'm 
afraid." 

She  got  up  and  took  him  by  the  hand. 
She  could  hardly  speak.  Tired,  worn- 
out  in  body  and  soul ;  her  feet  had  been 
passing  for  years  through  water  colder 
than  the  river  of  death :  but  it  was 
nearly  over  now. 

"  It  's  better  for  Benny  it  should  end 
this  way,"  she  said. 

She  knew  how  it  would  end. 

"  Rob,"  she  said,  when  the  boy  turn- 
ed to  go  to  his  own  home,  "  you  know 
Adam  Craig  ?  I  want  you  to  bring 
him  to  my  room  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, —  by  dawn.  Tell  him  he  '11  find  his 
sister  Nelly's  child  there  :  and  never  to 
tell  that  child  that  his  '  Charley '  was 
Lot  Tyndal.  You  '11  remember,  Rob  ?  " 

"I  will.  Happy  Christmas,  Char- 
ley ! " 

She  waited  a  minute,  her  foot  on  the 
steps  leading  to  her  room. 

"  Rob  ! "  she  called,  weakly,  "  when 
you  play  with  Ben,  I  wish  you  'd  call 
me  Charley  to  him,  and  never  —  that 
other  name." 

"  I  '11  mind,"  the  child  said,  looking 
wistfully  at  her. 
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She  was  alone  now.  How  long  and 
steep  the  stairs  were  !  She  crawled 
up  slowly.  At  the  top  she  took  a  lump 
of  something  brown  from  her  pocket, 
looked  at  it  long  and  steadily.  Then 
she  glanced  upward. 

"  It  's  the  only  way  to  keep  Benny 
from  knowing,"  she  said.  She  ate  it, 
nearly  all,  then  looked  around,  below 
her,  with  a  strange  intentness,  as  one 
who  says  good-bye.  The  bell  tolled 
the  hour.  Unutterable  pain  was  in  its 
voice,  —  may-be  dumb  spirits  like  Lot's 
crying  aloud  to  God. 

"  One  hour  nearer  Christmas,"  said 
Adam  Craig,  uneasily.  "  Christ's  com- 
ing would  have  more  meaning,  Janet, 
if  this  were  a  better  world.  If  it  was  n't 
for  these  social  necessities  that " 

He  stopped.     Jinny  did  not  answer. 

Lot  went  into  her  room,  roused  Ben 
with  a  kiss.  "  His  last  remembrance 
of  me  shall  be  good  and  pleasant,"  she 
said.  She  took  him  on  her  lap,  unty- 
ing his  shoes. 

"My  baby  has  been  hunting  eggs  to- 
day in  Rob's  stable,"  shaking  the  hay 
from  his  stockings. 

"  Why,  Charley !  how  could  you 
know  ?  "  with  wide  eyes. 

"  So  many  things  I  know  !  Oh,  Char- 
ley 's  wise  !  To-morrow,  Bud  will  go 
see  new  friends,  —  such  kind  friends  ! 
Charley  knows.  A  baby,  Ben.  My 
boy  will  like  that :  he  's  a  big  giant  be- 
side that  baby.  Ben  can  hold  it,  and 
touch  it,  and  kiss  it." 

She  looked  at  his  pure  hands  with 
hungry  eyes. 

"  Go  on.  What  else  but  the  baby  ?  " 

"  Kind  friends  for  Ben,  better  and 
kinder  than  Charley." 

"  That  's  not  true.  Where  are  you 
going,  Charley  ?  I  hate  the  kind  friends. 
I  '11  stay  with  you," — beginning  to  cry. 

Her  eyes  sparkled,  and  she  laughed 
childishly. 

"Only  a  little  way,  Bud,  I  'm  going. 
You  watch  for  me,  —  all  the  time  you 
watch  for  me.  Some  day  you  and  I  '11 
go  out  to  the  country,  and  be  good  chil- 
dren together." 


What  dawning  of  a  new  hope  was 
this  ?  She  did  not  feel  as  if  she  lied. 
Some  day,  —  it  might  be  true.  Yet  the 
vague  gleam  died  out  of  her  heart,  and 
when  Ben,  in  his  white  night-gown, 
knelt  down  to  say  the  prayer  his  moth- 
er had  taught  him,  it  was  "  Devil  Lot's  " 
dead,  crime-marked  face  that  bent  over 
him. 

"  God  bless  Charley  !  "  he  said. 

She  heard  that.  She  put  him  into  the 
bed,  then  quietly  bathed  herself,  filled 
his  stocking  with  the  candies  she  had 
bought,  and  lay  down  beside  him, — her 
limbs  growing  weaker,  but  her  brain 
more  lifeful,  vivid,  intent. 

"  Not  long  now,"  she  thought.  "  Love 
me,  Benny.  Kiss  me  good-night." 

The  child  put  his  arms  about  her 
neck,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  Charley  's  cold,"  he  said.  "When 
we  are  good  children  together,  let  's 
live  in  a  tent.  Will  you,  Sis  ?  Let  's 
make  a  tent  now." 

"  Yes,  dear." 

She  struggled  up,  and  pinned  the 
sheet  over  him  to  the  head-board ;  it 
was  a  favorite  fancy  of  Ben's. 

"  That  's  a  good  Charley,"  sleepily. 
"  Good  night.  I  '11  watch  for  you  all 
the  time,  all  the  time." 

He  was  asleep,  —  did  not  waken  even 
when  she  strained  him  to  her  heart,  pas- 
sionately, with  a  wild  cry. 

"  Good  bye,  Benny."  Then  she  lay 
quiet.  "  We  might  have  been  good 

children  together,  if  only I  don't 

know  whose  fault  it  is,"  throwing  her 
thin  arms  out  desperately.  "  I  wish  — 
oh,  I  do  wish  somebody  had  been  kind 
to  me  ! " 

Then  the  arms  fell  powerless,  and 
Charley  never  moved  again.  But  her 
soul  was  clear.  In  the  slow  tides  of 
that  night,  it  lived  back,  hour  by  hour, 
the  life  gone  before.  There  was  a  sky- 
light above  her ;  she  looked  up  into  the 
great  silent  darkness  between  earth 
and  heaven,  —  Devil  Lot,  whose  soul 
must  go  out  into  that  darkness  alone. 
She  said  that.  The  world  that  had 
held  her  under  its  foul  heel  did  not 
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loathe  her  as  she  loathed  herself  that 
night.  Lot. 

The  dark  hours  passed,  one  by  one. 
Christmas  was  nearer,  nearer, — the  bell 
tolled.  It  had  no  meaning  for  her :  on- 
ly woke  a  weak  fear  that  she  should  not 
be  dead  before  morning,  that  any  liv- 
ing eye  should  be  vexed  by  her  again. 
Past  midnight.  The  great  darkness 
slowly  grayed  and  softened.  What  did 
she  wait  for  ?  The  vile  worm  Lot,  — 
who  cared  in  earth  or  heaven  when 
she  died  ?  Then  the  Lord  turned,  and 
looked  upon  Charley.  Never  yet  was 
the  soul  so  loathsome,  the  wrong  so 
deep,  that  the  loving  Christ  has  not 
touched  it  once  with  His  hands,  and 
said,  "  Will  you  come  to  me  ?  "  Do 
you  know  how  He  came  to  her  ?  how, 
while  the  unquiet  earth  needed  Him, 
and  the  inner  deeps  of  heaven  were 
freshening  their  fairest  morning  light 
to  usher  in  the  birthday  of  our  God,  He 
came  to  find  poor  Charley,  and,  having 
died  to  save  her,  laid  His  healing  hands 
upon  her  ?  It  was  in  her  weak,  igno- 
rant way  she  saw  Him.  While  she, 
Lot,  lay  there  corrupt,  rotten  in  soul 
and  body,  it  came  to  her  how,  long  ago, 
Magdalene,  more  vile  than  Lot,  had 
stood  closest  to  Jesus.  Magdalene  lov- 
ed much,  and  was  forgiven. 

So,  after  a  while,  Charley,  the  child 
that  might  have  been,  came  to  His  feet 
humbly,  with  bitter  sobs.  "  Lord,  I  'm 
so  tired  !  "  she  said.  "  I  'd  like  to  try 
again,  and  be  a  different  girl."  That 
was  all.  She  clung  close  to  His  hand 
as  she  went  through  the  deep  waters. 

Benny,  stirring  in  his  sleep,  leaned 
over,  and  kissed  her  lips.  "  So  cold ! " 
he  whispered,  drowsily.  "  God  —  bless 
—  Charley ! "  She  smiled,  but  her  eyes 
were  closed. 

The  darkness  was  gone :  the  gray 
vault  trembled  with  a  coming  radiance ; 
from  the  East,  where  the  Son  of  Man 
was  born,  a  faint  flush  touched  the 
earth  :  it  was  the  promise  of  the  Dawn. 
Lot's  foul  body  lay  dead  there  with  the 
Night :  but  Jesus  took  the  child  Char- 
ley in  His  arms,  and  blessed  her. 


Christmas  evening.  How  still  and 
quiet  it  was  !  The  Helper  had  come. 
Not  to  the  snow-covered  old  earth,  fall- 
ing asleep  in  the  crimson  sunset  mist : 
it  did  not  need  Him.  Not  an  atom  of 
its  living  body,  from  the  granite  moun- 
tain to  the  dust  on  the  red  sea-fern,  had 
failed  to  perform  its  work  :  taking  time, 
too,  to  break  forth  in  a  wild  luxuriance 
of  beauty  as  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving. 
The  Holy  Spirit  you  talk  of  in  the 
churches  had  been  in  the  old  world 
since  the  beginning,  since  the  day  it 
brooded  over  the  waters,  showing  itself 
as  the  spirit  of  Life  in  granite  rock  or 
red  sea-fern, —  as  the  spirit  of  Truth  in 
every  heroic  deed,  in  every  true  word 
of  poet  or  prophet,  —  as  the  spirit  of 

Love  as Let  your  own  hungry 

heart  tell  how.  To-day  it  came  to  man 
as  the  Helper.  W^e  all  saw  that  dimly, 
and  showed  that  we  were  glad,  in  some 
weak  way.  God,  looking  down,  saw  a 
smile  upon  the  faces  of  His  people. 

The  fire  glowed  redder  and  cheerier 
in  Adam's  little  cottage  ;  the  lamp  was 
lighted  ;  Jinny  had  set  out  a  wonderful 
table,  too.  Benny  had  walked  around 
and  around  it,  rubbing  his  hands  slow- 
ly in  dumb  ecstasy.  Such  oranges ! 
and  frosted  cakes  covered  with  crush- 
ed candy  !  Such  a  tree  in  the  middle, 
hung  with  soft-burning  tapers,  and  hid- 
den in  the  branches  the  white  figure 
of  the  loving  Christ-child.  That  was 
Adam's  fancy.  Benny  sat  in  Jinny's 
lap  now,  his  head  upon  her  breast. 
She  was  rocking  him  to  sleep,  singing 
some  cheery  song  for  him,  although  that 
baby  of  hers  lay  broad  awake  in  the 
cradle,  aghast  and  open-mouthed  at  his 
neglect.  It  had  been  just  "  Benny  " 
all  day,  —  Benny  that  she  had  followed 
about,  uneasy  lest  the  wind  should  blow 
through  the  open  door  on  him,  or  the 
fire  be  too  hot,  or  that  every  moment 
should  not  be  full  to  the  brim  with  fun 
and  pleasure,  touching  his  head  or  hand 
now  and  then  with  a  woful  tenderness, 
her  throat  choked,  and  her  blue  eyes 
wet,  crying  in  her  heart  incessantly, 
"  Lord,  forgive  me  !  " 
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"  Tell  me  more  of  Charley,"  she  said, 
as  they  sat  there  in  the  evening. 

He  was  awake  a  long  time  after  that, 
telling  her,  ending  with,  — 

"  She  said,  '  You  watch  for  me,  Bud, 
all  the  time.'  That  's  what  she  said. 
So  she  '11  come.  She  always  does,  when 
she  says.  Then  we  're  going  to  the  coun- 
try to  be  good  children  together.  I  '11 
watch  for  her." 

So  he  fell  asleep,  and  Jinny  kissed 
him,  —  looking  at  him  an  instant,  her 
cheek  growing  paler. 

"  That  is  for  you,  Benny,"  she  whis- 
pered to  herself,  —  "  and  this,"  stoop- 
ing to  touch  his  lips  again,  "  this  is  for 
Charley.  Last  night,"  she  muttered, 
bitterly,  "  it  would  have  saved  her." 

Old  Adam  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
where  the  dead  girl  lay. 

"  Nelly's  child  ! "  he  said,  stroking 
the  hand,  smoothing  the  fair  hair.  All 
day  he  had  said  only  that,  —  "  Nelly's 
child!" 

Very  like  her  she  was,  —  the  little 
Nell  who  used  to  save  her  cents  to  buy 
a  Christmas-gift  for  him,  and  bring  it 
with  flushed  cheeks,  shyly, .  and  slip  it 
on  his  plate.  This  child's  cheeks  would 
have  flushed  like  hers  —  at  a  kind  word ; 
the  dimpled,  innocent  smile  lay  in  them, 

—  only  a  kind  word  would  have  brought 
it  to  life.     She  was  dead  now,  and  he 

—  he  had  struck  her  yesterday.     She 
lay  dead  there  with  her  great  loving 
heart,  her  tender,  childish  beauty,  —  a 
harlot,  —  Devil  Lot.     No  more. 

The  old  man  pushed  his  hair  back,  with 
shaking  hands,  looking  up  to  the  sky. 
"  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  my  charge  ! " 
he  said.  His  lips  were  bloodless.  There 


was  not  a  street  in  any  city  where  a 
woman  like  this  did  not  stand  with  foul 
hand  and  gnawing  heart.  They  came 
from  God,  and  would  go  back  to  Him. 
To-day  the  Helper  came ;  but  who  show- 
ed Him  to  them,  to  Nelly's  child  ? 

Old  Adam  took  the  little  cold  hand 
in  his:  he  said  something  under  his 
breath :  I  think  it  was,  "  Here  am  I, 
Lord,  and  the  wife  that  Thou  hast  giv- 
en," as  one  who  had  found  his  life's 
work,  and  took  it  humbly.  A  sworn 
knight  in  Christ's  order. 

Christmas-day  had  come, — the  prom- 
ise of  the  Dawn,  sometime  to  broad- 
en into  the  full  and  perfect  day.  At 
its  close  now,  a  still  golden  glow,  like 
a  great  Peace,  filled  the  earth  and 
heaven,  touching  the  dead  Lot  there, 
and  the  old  man  kneeling  beside  her. 
He  fancied  that  it  broke  from  be- 
hind the  dark  bars  of  cloud  in  the 
West,  thinking  of  the  old  appeal,  "  Lift 
up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  the 
King  of  Glory  shall  come  in."  Was 
He  going  in,  yonder  ?  A  weary  man, 
pale,  thorn-crowned,  bearing  the  pain 
and  hunger  of  men  and  women"  vile 
as  Lot,  to  lay  them  at  His  Father's 
feet  ?  Was  he  to  go  with  loving  heart, 
and  do  likewise  ?  Was  that  the  mean- 
ing of  Christmas-day  ?  The  quiet  glow 
grew  deeper,  more  restful ;  the  bell  toll- 
ed :  its  sound  faded,  solemn  and  low, 
into  the  quiet,  as  one  that  says  in  his 
heart,  Amen. 

That  night,  Benny,  sleeping  in  the 
still  twilight,  stirred  and  smiled  sud- 
denly, as  though  some  one  had  given 
him  a  happy  kiss,  and,  half  waking, 
cried,  "  Oh,  Charley  !  Charley  !  " 
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AT  twenty  we  fancied  the  blest  Middle  Ages 

A  spirited  cross  of  romantic  and  grand, 
All  templars  and  minstrels  and  ladies  and  pages, 

And  love  and  adventure  in  Outre-Mer  land  ; 
But,  ah,  where  the  youth  dreamed  of  building  a  minster, 

The  man  takes  a  pew  and  sits  reckoning  his  pelf, 
And  the  Graces  wear  fronts,  the  Muse  thins  to  a  spinster, 

When  Middle -Age  stares  from  one's  glass  at  himself! 

II. 

Do  you  twit  me  with  days  when  I  had  an  Ideal, 

And  saw  the  sear  future  through  spectacles  green  ? 
Then  find  me  some  charm,  while  I  look  round  and  see  all 

These  fat  friends  of  forty,  shall  keep  me  nineteen ; 
Should  we  go  on  pining  for  chaplets  of  laurel 

Who  've  paid  a  perruquier  for  mending  our  thatch, 
Or,  our  feet  swathed  in  baize,  with  our  fate  pick  a  quarrel, 

If,  instead  of  cheap  bay-leaves,  she  sent  a  dear  scratch  ? 

in. 

We  called  it  our  Eden,  that  small  patent-baker, 

When  life  was  half  moonshine  and  half  Mary  Jane  ; 
But  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick-maker  !  — 

Did  Adam  have  duns  and  slip  down  a  back-lane  ? 
Nay,  after  the  Fall  did  the  modiste  keep  coming 

With  last  styles  of  fig-leaf  to  Madam  Eve's  bower  ? 
Did  Jubal,  or  whoever  taught  the  girls  thrumming, 

Make  the  Patriarchs  deaf  at  a  dollar  the  hour  ? 


IV. 

As  I  think  what  I  was,  I  sigh,  Desunt  nonnulla  ! 

Years  are  creditors  Sheridan's  self  could  not  bilk  ; 
But  then,  as  my  boy  says,  "  What  right  has  a  fullah 

To  ask  for  the  cream,  when  himself  spilled  the  milk  ?  " 
Perhaps  when  you  're  older,  my  lad,  you  '11  discover 

The  secret  with  which  Auld  Lang  Syne  there  is  gilt,  — • 
Superstition  of  old  man,  maid,  poet,  and  lover,  — 

That  cream  rises  thickest  on  milk  that  was  spilt  1 

v. 

We  sailed  for  the  moon,  but,  in  sad  disillusion, 
Snug  under  Point  Comfort  are  glad  to  make  fast, 

And  strive  (sans  our  glasses)  to  make  a  confusion 

'Twixt  our  rind  of  green  cheese  and  the  moon  of  the  past ; 
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Ah,  Might-have-been,  Could-have-been,  Would-have-been  !  rascals, 

He  's  a  genius  or  fool  whom  ye  cheat  at  two-score, 
And  the  man  whose  boy-promise  was  likened  to  Pascal's 

Is  thankful  at  forty  they  don't  call  him  bore  ! 


With  what  fumes  of  fame  was  each  confident  pate  full ! 

How  rates  of  insurance  should  rise  on  the  Charles  ! 
And  which  of  us  now  would  not  feel  wisely  grateful, 

If  his  rhymes  sold  as  fast  as  the  Emblems  of  Quarles  ? 
E'en  if  won,  what 's  the  good  of  Life's  medals  and  prizes  ? 

The  rapture  's  in  what  never  was  or  is  gone  ; 
That  we  missed  them  makes  Helens  of  plain  Ann  Elizys, 

For  the  goose  of  To-day  still  is  Memory's  swan. 

VII. 

And  yet  who  would  change  the  old  dream  for  new  treasure  ? 

Make  not  youth's  sourest  grapes  the  best  wine  of  our  life  ? 
Need  he  reckon  his  date  by  the  Almanac's  measure 

Who  is  twenty  life-long  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife  ? 
Ah,  Fate,  should  I  live  to  be  nonagenarian, 

Let  me  still  take  Hope's  frail  I.  O.  U.s  upon  trust, 
Still  talk  of  a  trip  to  the  Islands  Macarian, 

And  still  climb  the  dream-tree  for  —  ashes  and  dust  1 


MR.   BUCKLE   AS  A  THINKER. 

THE  recent  death  of  Henry  Thomas  heroic,  to  scholarly  aims  ;  his  quiet  studi- 
Buckle  calls  a  new  attention  to  his  pub-  ousness ;  his  filial  virtue  ;  his  genial  so- 
lished  works.  Pathetic  it  will  seem  to  ciability,  graced  by,  and  gracing,  the  self- 
all  that  he  should  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  supporting  habit  of  his  soul ;  his  intrepid- 
of  labors  so  large,  so  assiduous  and  adven-  ity  of  intellect,  matched  by  a  beautiful 
turous ;  and  there  are  few  who  will  not  boldness  and  openness  in  speech ;  the 
feel  inclined  to  make  up,  as  it  were,  to  absence,  too,  from  works  so  incisive,  of  a 
his  memory  for  this  untimely  interrup-  single  trace  of  truculence:  all  this  will 
tion  of  his  pursuits,  by  assigning  the  high-  now  be  remembered  ;  and  those  are  un- 
est  possible  value  to  his  actual  perform-  amiable  persons,  in  whom  the  remem- 
ance.  Additional  strength  will  be  giv-  brance  does  not  breed  a  desire  to  believe 
en  to  these  dispositions  by  the  impres-  him  as  great  in  thought  as  he  was  brave, 
sions  of  his  personal  character.  This  was,  as  prosperous  in  labor  as  he  was  perse- 
indeed,  such  as  to  conciliate  the  utmost  vering. 

good-will.    If  we  except  occasional  touch-         But  however  it  may  be  with  others, 

es   of  self-  complacency,   which   betray,  certainly  he  who  has  undertaken  the  du- 

perhaps,  a  trifling  foible,  it  may  be  said  ties  of  a  scholar  must  not  yield  too  readily 

that  everything  is  pleasing  which  is  known  to  these  amiable  wishes.     He,  as  a  sworn 

concerning  him.    His  devotion,  wellnigh  soldier  of  Truth,  stands  sacredly  bound  to 
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be  as  free  from  favor  as  from  fear,  and  to 
follow  steadily  wherever  the  standards  of 
his  imperial  mistress  lead  him  on.  And 
so  performing  his  lawful  service,  he  may 
bear  in  mind  that  at  last  the  interests  of 
Truth  are  those  of  every  soul,  be  it  of 
them  that  we  number  with  the  dead,  or 
that  are  still  reckoned  among  these  that 
we  greet  as  living.  Let  us  not  be  petty 
in  our  kindness.  Over  the  fresh  grave 
of  a  scholar  let  us  rise  to  that  high  and 
large  friendliness  which  respects  more 
the  scope  of  every  man's  nature  than  the 
limited  measure  of  any  man's  perform- 
ance, and  sides  bravely  with  the  soul  of 
the  departed,  even  though  it  be  against 
his  fame.  Who  would  not  choose  this 
for  himself?  Who  would  not  whisper 
from  his  grave,  "  My  personal  weakness- 
es let  those  spare  who  can  ;  my  work  do 
not  praise,  but  judge ;  and  never  think 
in  behalf  of  my  mortal  fame  to  lower 
those  stars  that  my  spirit  would  look  up 
to  yet  and  forever  "  ? 

As  a  man  and  scholar,  Mr.  Buckle 
needs  no  forbearance ;  and  men  must 
commend  him,  were  it  only  in  justice  to 
themselves.  Such  intellectual  courage, 
such  personal  purity,  such  devotion  to 
ideal  aims,  such  a  clean  separation  of 
boldness  from  bitterness,  —  in  thought,  no 
blade  more  trenchant,  in  feeling,  no  heart 
more  human  ;  —  when  these  miss  their 
honor  and  their  praise,  then  will  men 
have  forgotten  how  to  estimate  fine  qual- 
ities. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  thinker,  he  must  be 
judged  according  to  the  laws  of  thought. 
Here  we  are  to  forget  whether  he  be  liv- 
ing or  dead,  and  whether  his  personal 
traits  were  delightful  or  disagreeable. 
Here  there  is  but  one  question,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  truth. 

And  as  a  thinker,  I  can  say  nothing 
less  than  that  Mr.  Buckle  signally  failed. 
His  fundamental  conceptions,  upon  which 
reposes  the  whole  edifice  of  his  labor,  are 
sciolistic  assumptions  caught  up  in  his 
youth  from  Auguste  Comte  and  other  one- 
eyed  seers  of  modern  France  ;  his  gen- 
eralization, multitudinous  and  imposing, 
is  often  of  the  card-castle  description,  and 


tumbles  at  the  touch  of  an  inquisitive 
finger ;  and  his  cobweb  logic,  spun  chief- 
ly out  of  his  wishes  rather  than  his  un- 
derstanding, is  indeed  facile  and  ingen- 
ious, but  of  a  strength  to  hold  only  flies. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  judgment  passed 
upon  him  in  the  present  paper  ;  and  if 
it  is  stated  roundly,  the  critic  can  be  held 
all  the  better  to  its  justification,  and  the 
more  freely  condemned,  should  these 
charges  not  be  sustained. 

But  while  in  the  grand  topography  of 
thought  and  in  the  larger  processes  of 
reasoning  the  failure  of  Mr.  Buckle,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  here  given,  is 
complete,  it  is  freely  admitted  that  as  a 
writer  and  man  of  letters  he  has  claims 
not  only  to  respect,  but  even  to  admira- 
tion. His  mental  fertility  is  remarkable, 
his  memory  marvellous,  his  reading  im- 
mense, his  mind  discursive  and  agile,  his 
style  pellucid  as  water  and  often  vigorous, 
while  his  subordinate  conceptions  are  al- 
ways ingenious  and  frequently  valuable. 
Besides  this,  he  is  a  genuine  enthusiast, 
and  sees  before  him  that  El  Dorado  of 
the  understanding  where  golden  knowl- 
edge shall  lie  yellow  on  all  the  hills  and 
yellow  under  every  footfall,  —  where  the 
very  peasant  shall  have  princely  wealth, 
and  no  man  shall  need  say  to  another, 
"  Give  me  of  thy  wisdom."  It  is  this 
same  element  of  romantic  expectation 
which  stretches  a  broad  and  shining  mar- 
gin about  the  spacious  page  of  Bacon  ;  it 
is  this  which  wreathes  a  new  fascination 
around  the  royal  brow  of  Raleigh ;  it  is 
this,  in  part,  which  makes  light  the  bulky 
and  antiquated  tomes  of  Hakluyt ;  and 
the  grace  of  it  is  that  which  we  often  miss 
in  coming  from  ancient  to  modern  litera- 
ture. Better  it  is,  too,  than  much  erudi- 
tion and  many  "  proprieties  "  of  thought ; 
and  one  may  note  it  as  curious,  that  Mr. 
Buckle,  seeking  to  disparage  imagination, 
should  have  written  a  book  whose  most 
winning  and  enduring  charm  is  the  ap- 
peal to  imagination  it  makes.  Moreover, 
he  is  an  enthusiast  in  behalf  of  just  that 
which  is  distinctively  modern  :  he  is  a 
•white  flame  of  precisely  those  heats  which 
smoulder  now  in  the  duller  breast  of  the 
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world  in  general ;  he  worships  at  all  the 
pet  shrines;  he  expresses  the  peculiar 
loves  and  hatreds  of  the  time.  Who  is  so 
devout  a  believer  in  free  speech  and  free 
trade  and  the  let-alone  policy  in  govern- 
ment, and  the  coming  of  the  Millennium 
by  steam  ?  Who  prostrates  himself  with 
such  unfeigned  adoration  before  the  great 
god,  "  State-of-Society,"  or  so  mutters,  for 
a  mystic  0'm,  the  word  "  Law  "  ?  Then 
how  delightful  it  is,  when  he  traces  the 
whole  ill  of  the  world  to  just  those  things 
which  we  now  all  agree  to  detest,  —  to 
theological  persecution,  bigotry,  supersti- 
tion, and  infidelity  to  Isaac  Newton  !  In 
fine,  the  recent  lessons  of  that  great  school- 
boy, the  world,  or  those  over  which  the 
said  youth  now  is  poring  or  idling  or  blub- 
bering, Mr.  Buckle  has  not  only  got  by 
heart,  not  only  recites  them  capitally,  but 
believes  with  assurance  that  they  are  the 
sole  lessons  worth  learning  in  any  time  ; 
and  all  the  inevitable  partialities  of  the 
text-book,  all  the  errors  and  ad  captan- 
dum  statements  with  which  its  truth  is  as- 
sociated, he  takes  with  such  implicit  faith, 
and  believes  in  so  confidently  as  part  and 
parcel  of  our  superiority  to  all  other  times, 
that  the  effect  upon  most  of  us  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  delectable. 

Unhappily,  the  text-book  in  which  he 
studied  these  fine  lessons  chanced  to  be  the 
French  edition,  and,  above  all,  the  par- 
ticular compilation  of  Auguste  Comte, — 
Comte,  the  one-eyed  Polyphemus  of  mod- 
ern literature,  enormous  in  stature  and 
strength,  but  a  devourer  of  the  finer  ra- 
ces in  thought,  feeding  his  maw  upon  the 
beautiful  offspring  of  the  highest  intelli- 
gence, whom  the  Olympians  love.  There- 
fore it  befell  that  our  eager  and  credu- 
lous scholar  unlearned  quite  as  much  as 
he  learned,  acquiring  the  wisdoms  of  our 
time  in  the  crudest  and  most  liberal  com- 
mixture with  its  unwisdoms.  And  thus, 
though  his  house  is  laboriously  put  to- 
gether, yet  it  is  built  upon  the  sand  ;  and 
though  his  bark  has  much  good  timber, 
and  is  well  modelled  for  speed,  yet  its 
keel  is  wholly  rotten,  so  that  whosoever 
puts  to  sea  therein  will  sail  far  more 
swiftly  to  bottom  than  to  port. 


And  precisely  this,  in  lieu  of  all  else,  it 
is  my  present  purpose  to  show :  that  the 
keel  of  his  craft  is  unsound,  —  that  his 
fundamental  notions  are  fundamental  fal- 
sities, such  as  no  thinker  can  fall  into 
without  discredit  to  his  powers  of  thought. 
Fortunately,  he  has  begun  by  stating  and 
arguing  these ;  so  that  there  can  be  no 
question  either  what  they  are,  or  by 
what  considerations  he  is  able  to  support 
them. 

The  foundation-timber  of  Mr.  Buckle's 
work  consists  of  three  pieces,  or  proposi- 
tions, two  of  which  take  the  form  of  de- 
nial. First,  he  denies  that  there  is  in 
man  anything  of  the  nature  of  Free-Will, 
and  attributes  the  belief  in  it  to  vulgar 
and  childish  ignorance.  Secondly,  and 
in  support  of  the  primary  negation,  he 
denies  that  there  is  any  oracle  in  man's 
bosom,  —  that  his  spirit  has  any  knowl- 
edge of  itself  or  of  the  relationships  it  sus- 
tains :  in  other  words,  denies  the  validity 
of  Consciousness.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  he 
attempts  to  show  that  all  actions  of  indi- 
viduals originate  not  in  themselves,  but 
result  from  a  law  working  in  the  general 
and  indistinguishable  lump  of  society,  — 
from  laws  of  like  nature  with  that  which 
preserves  the  balance  of  the  sexes ;  so 
that  no  man  has  more  to  do  with  his  own 
deed  than  the  mother  in  determining 
whether  her  child  shall  be  male  or  fe- 
male. By  the  two  former  statements 
man  is  stripped  of  all  the  grander  pre- 
rogatives and  characteristics  of  personal- 
ity ;  by  the  last  he  is  placed  as  freight, 
whether  dead  or  alive  it  were  hard  to 
say,  in  the  hold  of  the  self-steering  ship, 
"  Society."  These  propositions  and  the 
reasons,  or  unreasons,  by  which  they  are 
supported,  we  will  examine  in  order. 

1.  Free-  Will.  The  question  of  free-will 
has  at  sundry  times  and  seasons,  and  by 
champions  many  and  furious,  been  dis- 
puted, till  the  ground  about  it  is  all  beat- 
en into  blinding  dust,  wherein  no  reason- 
able man  can  now  desire  to  cloud  his  eyes 
and  clog  his  lungs.  It  is,  indeed,  one  df 
the  cheerful  signs  of  our  times,  that  there 
is  a  growing  relish  for  clear  air  and  open 
skies,  a  growing  indisposition  to  mingle 
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in  old  and  profitless  controversies.  It 
commonly  happens  in  such  controversies, 
as  it  undoubtedly  has  happened  in  the 
dispute  about  free-will,  that  both  parties 
have  been  trying  to  pull  up  Life  or  Spirit 
by  the  roots,  and  make  a  show,  a  la  Bar- 
num,  of  all  its  secrets.  The  enterprise 
was  zealously  prosecuted,  but  would  not 
prosper.  In  truth,  there  are  strict  and 
jealous  limits  to  the  degree  in  which  man's 
mind  can  become  an  object  to  itself.  By 
silent  consciousness,  by  an  action  of  rea- 
son and  imagination  sympathetic  with 
pure  inward  life,  man  may  feel  far  down 
into  the  sweet,  awful  depths  and  mysteries 
of  his  being ;  and  the  results  of  this  in- 
ward intimation  are  given  in  the  great  po- 
ems, the  great  art  and  divine  philosophy 
of  all  time,  and  in  the  commanding  beliefs 
of  mankind ;  but  so  soon  as  one  begins  to 
come  to  his  own  existence  as  an  outsider 
and  stranger,  and  attempts  to  bear  away 
its  secret,  so  soon  he  begins  to  be  balk- 
ed. 

Mr.  Buckle,  however,  has  assumed  in 
a  summary  and  authoritative  way  to  set- 
tle this  question  of  free-will ;  and,  without 
entering  into  the  dust  and  suffocation  of 
the  old  interminable  dispute,  we  may  fol- 
low him  far  enough  to  see  whether  he  has 
thrown  any  light  upon  the  matter,  or  has 
only  thrown  light  upon  his  own  powers  as 
a  thinker. 

His  direct  polemic  against  the  doctrine 
of  Free-Will  consists  simply  of  an  attempt 
to  identify  it  with  the  notion  of  Chance 
in  physics.  The  notion  of  Chance,  he 
says,  is  the  same  with  that  of  Free- Will ; 
the  doctrine  of  Necessary  Connection  with 
the  dogma  of  Predestination.  This  state- 
ment has  certainly  an  imposing  air.  But 
consider  it.  To  assert  the  identity  of 
chance  and  free-will  is  but  another  way 
of  saying  that  pure  freedom  is  one  and 
the  same  with  absolute  lawlessness, — that 
where  freedom  exists,  law,  order,  reason 
do  not.  If  this  be  a  misconception,  as  it 
surely  is  a  total  and  fatal  misconception, 
of  the  nature  of  freedom,  then  does  the 
statement  of  our  author,  with  all  that  rests 
upon  it,  fall  instantly  and  utterly  to  the 
ground. 


It  is  a  misconception.  Freedom  and 
lawlessness  are  not  the  same.  To  make 
this  finally  clear,  let  us  at  once  give  the 
argument  the  widest  possible  scope ;  since 
the  largest  way  of  looking  at  the  matter, 
as  indeed  it  often  happens,  will  prove  also 
the  nearest  and  simplest.  In  the  uni- 
verse as  a  whole  Will  does  certainly 
originate,  since  there  is,  undoubtedly, 
origination  somewhere.  Freely,  too,  it 
must  arise,  for  there  is  nothing  behind  it 
to  bring  it  under  constraint :  indeed,  all 
origination  is  by  its  nature  free.  But  our 
philosopher  tells  us  that  wherever  there 
is  a  pure  and  free  origination  of  will, 
there  is  lawlessness,  caprice,  chance.  The 
universe,  therefore,  should  be  a  scene, 
not  of  absolute  order,  but  of  absolute  dis- 
order ;  and  since  it  is  not  such,  we  have 
nothing  for  it  but  to  say  that  either  the 
logic  of  the  universe,  or  that  of  Mr.  Buck- 
le, is  very  much  awry. 

In  the  universe,  Will  freely  originates, 
but  forever  in  unison  with  divine  Reason  ; 
and  the  result  is  at  once  pure  necessity 
and  pure  freedom :  for  these,  if  both  be, 
as  we  say,  absolutely  pure,  are  one  and  the 
same.  A  coercing  necessity  is  impure,  for 
it  is  at  war  with  that  to  which  it  applies ; 
only  a  necessity  in  sweetest  affinity  with 
that  which  it  governs  is  of  the  purest  de- 
gree ;  and  this  is,  of  course,  identical  with 
the  highest  and  divinest  freedom. 

And  here  we  approach  the  solution  of 
our  problem,  so  far  as  it  can  be  solved. 
Freedom  and  free-will  exist  only  in  vir- 
tue of  reason,  only  in  connection  with  the 
rational  soul.  In  a  rough  account  of  man, 
and  leaving  out  of  sight  all  that  is  not 
strictly  relevant  to  the  present  point,  we 
discriminate  in  him  two  natures.  One  of 
these  comprises  the  whole  body  of  organic 
desires  and  energies,  with  all  that  kind  of 
intellect  by  which  one  perceives  the  re- 
lation of  things  to  his  selfish  wishes.  By 
this  nature,  man  is  a  selfish  and  intellect- 
ual animal ;  a  polyp  with  arms  that  go 
round  the  world ;  a  sponge  with  eyes 
and  energies  and  delights ;  a  cunning 
ego,  to  whom  all  outside  of  himself  is  but 
for  a  prey.  But  aloft  over  this,  and  con- 
stituting the  second  nature,  into  whose 
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kingdom  one  should  be  born  as  by  a  sec- 
ond birth,  is  the  sovereign  eye  and  soul 
of  Reason,  discerning  Justice  and  Beauty 
and  the  Best,  creating  in  man's  bosom  an 
ideal,  redeeming  him  out  of  his  littleness, 
bringing  him  into  fellowship  with  Eternal 
Truth,  and  making  him  universal.  Now 
between  these  two  natures  there  is,  for 
there  must  be,  a  mediating  term,  a  power 
by  which  man  enacts  reason,  and  causes 
doing  to  accord  with  seeing.  This  is  will, 
and  it  must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  free ; 
for  to  say  that  it  is  a  mere  representative 
of  the  major  force  in  desire  is  simply  to 
say  that  it  does  not  exist.  A  mediation 
without  freedom  in  the  mediator  is  some- 
thing worse  than  the  mediation  of  Hol- 
land between  England  and  the  United 
States  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  North- 
East  Boundary. 

So  far,  now,  as  the  sovereign  law  and 
benefaction  of  the  higher  nature,  through 
a  perfect  mediation  of  the  will,  descends 
upon  the  lower,  so  far  man  enters  into 
free  alliance  with  that  which  is  sovereign 
in  the  universe,  and  is  himself  established 
in  perfected  freedom.  The  right  action 
of  free-will  is,  then,  freedom  in  the  mak- 
ing. But  by  this  entrance  into  the  great 
harmonies  of  the  world,  by  this  loyalty  to 
the  universal  reason  which  alone  makes 
one  free,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  or- 
der of  the  world  is  graced  and  supported 
rather  than  assailed. 

But  how  if  free-will  fail  of  its  highest 
function  ?  Must  not  the  order  of  the 
world  then  suffer  ?  Not  a  whit.  Uni- 
versal Reason  prevails,  but  in  two  diverse 
ways :  she  may  either  be  felt  as  a  mere 
Force  or  Fate,  or  she  may  be  recognized 
and  loved  and  obeyed  as  an  Authority. 
Wherever  the  rational  soul,  her  oracle, 
is  given,  there  she  proffers  the  privilege 
of  knowing  her  only  as  a  divine  author- 
ity,—  of  free  loyalty,  of  honorable  citizen- 
ship in  her  domains.  But  to  those  who 
refuse  this  privilege  she  appears  as  fate ; 
and  though  their  honor  is  lost,  hers  is  not ; 
for  the  order  of  the  world  continues  to  be 
vindicated.  The  just  and  faithful  citizen, 
who  of  his  own  election  obeys  the  laws, 
illustrates  in  one  way  the  order  of  society 


and  the  supremacy  of  moral  law.  The 
villain  in  the  penitentiary  illustrates  the 
order  of  society  and  the  supremacy  of 
moral  law  in  quite  another  way.  But 
order  and  law  are  illustrated  by  both, 
though  in  ways  so  very  different.  So 
one  may  refuse  to  make  reason  a  free 
necessity  in  his  own  bosom ;  but  then  the 
constable  of  the  universe  speedily  taps 
him  upon  the  shoulder,  and  law  is  honor- 
ed, though  he  is  disgraced. 

Now  Mr.  Buckle  supposed  that  order 
in  the  world  and  in  history  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  sacrificing  the  freedom  of 
the  individual ;  and  that  he  so  supposed 
determines  his  own  rank  as  a  thinker. 
There  is  no  second  question  to  be  asked 
concerning  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
master  in  philosophy  who  begins  by  mak- 
ing this  mistake. 

But  does  some  one,  unwilling  so  soon 
to  quit  the  point,  require  of  me  to  explain 
how  will  can  originate  in  man  ?  My  only 
answer  is,  I  do  not  know.  Does  the  ques- 
tioner know  how  motion  originates  in  the 
universe  ?  It  does  or  did  originate ;  sci- 
ence is  clear  in  assigning  a  progress,  and 
therefore  a  beginning,  to  the  solar  sys- 
tem :  can  you  find  its  origin  in  aught  but 
the  self-activity  of  Spirit,  whose  modus 
operandi  no  man  can  explain  ?  All  origi- 
nation is  inscrutable;  the  plummet  of  un- 
derstanding cannot  sound  it ;  but  where- 
fore may  not  one  sleep  as  sweetly,  know- 
ing that  the  wondrous  fact  is  near  at  hand, 
in  the  bosoms  of  his  contemporaries  and 
in  his  own  being,  as  if  it  were  pushed  well 
out  of  sight  into  the  depths  of  primeval 
time  ?  To  my  mind,  there  is  something 
thoroughly  weak  and  ridiculous  in  the 
•way  that  Comte  and  his  company  run 
away  from  the  Absolute  and  Inexplica- 
ble, fearing  only  its  nearness ;  like  a  child 
who  is  quite  willing  there  should  be  bears 
at  the  North  Pole,  but  would  lie  awake  of 
nights,  if  he  thought  there  were  one  in  the 
nearest  wood.  And  it  is  the  more  ridicu- 
lous because  Mystery  is  no  bear ;  nor  can 
I,  for  one,  conceive  why  it  should  not  be 
to  every  man  a  joy  to  know  that  all  the 
marvel  which  ever  was  in  Nature  is  in 
her  now,  and  that  the  divine  inscrutable 
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processes  are  going  on  under  our  eyes 
and  in  them  and  in  our  hearts. 

Doubtless,  however,  many  will  adhere 
to  the  logic  that  has  satisfied  them  so 
long  and  so  well,  —  that  it  is  impossible 
the  will  should  move  otherwise  than  in 
obedience  to  motives,  and  that,  obeying 
a  motive,  it  is  not  free.  Why  should  we 
not,  then,  amuse  ourselves  a  little  with 
these  complacent  motive-mongers  ?  They 
profess  a  perfect  explanation  of  mental 
action,  and  make  it  the  stigma  of  a  deep- 
er philosophy,  that  it  must  leave  some- 
what in  all  action  of  the  mind,  and  there- 
fore in  a  doctrine  of  the  will,  unexplain- 
ed. Let,  now,  these  good  gentlemen  ex- 
plain to  us  how  a  motive  ever  gets  to  be 
a  motive.  For  there  is  precisely  the  same 
difficulty  in  initiating  motion  here  as  else- 
where. You  look  on  a  peach ;  you  de- 
sire it ;  and  you  are  moved  by  the  desire 
to  pluck  or  purchase  it.  Now  it  is  plain 
that  you  could  not  desire  this  peach  until 
you  had  perceived  that  it  was  a  desir- 
able fruit.  But  you  could  not  perceive 
that  the  fruit  was  desirable  until  you 
had  experienced  desire  of  it.  And  here 
we  are  at  the  old,  inexplicable  seesaw. 
It  must  appear  desirable  in  order  to  be 
desired ;  it  must  be  desired  in  order  to 
appear  desirable :  the  perception  must 
precede  the  desire,  and  the  desire  must 
precede  the  perception.  These  are  fool- 
lish  subtilties,  but  all  the  fitter  for  their 
purpose.  Our  motive-mongering  friends 
should  understand  that  they  can  explain 
no  farther  than  their  neighbors, — that  by 
enslaving  the  will  they  only  shift  the  dif- 
ficulty, not  solve  it. 

Anything  but  this  shallow  sciolism ! 
More  philosophical  a  thousand  times 
than  the  knowing  and  facile  metaphysic 
which  makes  man  a  thing  of  springs  and 
pivots  and  cogs,  are  the  notions  of  old 
religionists,  which  attributed  human  ac- 
tion in  large  part  to  preventing,  suggest- 
ing, and  efficient  "grace,"  or  those  of 
older  poets,  who  gave  Pallas  Athene  for 
a  counsellor  to  Odysseus,  and  Krishna  for 
a  teacher  to  the  young  Aryan  warrior, — 
which  represent  human  action,  that  is, 
as  issuing  in  part  out  of  the  Infinite.  A 


thousand  times  more  philosophical,  as 
well  as  ten  thousand  times  more  inspir- 
ing, I  say,  are  the  metaphysics  of  Imagi- 
nation, —  of  scriptures  and  great  poems 
and  the  live  human  heart, —  than  the  cut- 
and-dried  sciolisms  which  explain  you  a 
man  in  five  minutes,  and  make  every- 
thing in  him  as  obvious  as  the  movements 
of  a  jumping-jack. 

To  deny,  then,  the  existence  of  free- 
will is,  in  my  judgment,  a  grave  error ; 
but  to  deny  it  on  the  ground  of  its  iden- 
tity with  chance  is  more  than  an  ordina- 
ry error,  however  grave  ;  it  is  a  poison 
in  the  blood  of  one's  thought,  conveying 
its  vice  to  every  part  and  function  of  the 
system.  And  herewith  we  pass  to  the 
next  head. 

2.  Consciousness.  It  has  been  the  per- 
suasion of  wise  men  in  various  ages,  and 
is  the  persuasion  of  many,  as  wise,  doubt- 
less, as  their  neighbors,  now,  that  the  soul 
has  a  native  sense  of  its  quality  and  per- 
petual relations.  By  Plato  this  sense,  in 
some  of  its  aspects,  was  named  Reminis- 
cence ;  by  modern  speakers  of  English 
it  is  denoted  as  Consciousness.  This,  ac- 
cording to  its  grades  and  applications,  is 
qualified  as  personal,  moral,  intellectual, 
or,  including  all  its  higher  functions,  as 
intuitive  or  spiritual.  Of  this  high  spir- 
itual sense,  this  self-recognition  of  soul, 
all  the  master- words  of  the  language  — 
God,  Immortality,  Life,  Love,  Duty  — 
are  either  wholly,  or  in  all  their  grander 
suggestions,  the  product.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, is  there  which  confers  dignity  upon 
human  life  and  labor,  that  is  not  primari- 
ly due  to  the  same  source.  In  union  with 
popular  and  unconscious  imagination,  it 
generates  mythology ;  in  union  with  im- 
agination and  reason,  it  gives  birth  to 
theology  and  cosmogony ;  in  union  with 
imagination,  reason,  and  experience,  it  is 
the  source  of  philosophy ;  in  union  with 
the  same,  together  with  the  artistic  sense 
and  high  degrees  of  imaginative  sympathy, 
it  creates  epic  poetry  and  art.  Its  total 
outcome,  however,  may  be  included  un- 
der the  term  Belief.  And  it  results  from 
an  assumed  validity  of  consciousness,  that 
universal  belief  is  always  an  indication  of 
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universal  truth.  At  the  same  time,  since 
this  master-power  finds  expression  through 
faculties  various  in  kind  and  still  more 
various  in  grade  of  development,  its  out- 
come assumes  many  shapes  and  hues,  — 
just  as  crystallized  alumina  becomes  here 
ruby  and  there  sapphire,  by  minute  ad- 
mixtures of  different  coloring  substan- 
ces. 

We  assume  the  validity  of  this  prime 
source  of  belief.  Why  not  ?  Here  is  a 
great  natural  product,  human  belief;  we 
treat  it  precisely  as  we  do  other  natural 
products ;  we  judge,  that,  like  these,  it 
has  its  law  and  justification.  We  assume 
that  it  is  to  be  studied  as  Lyell  studies 
the  earth's  crust,  or  Agassiz  its  life,  or 
Miiller  its  languages.  As  our  author 
shuns  metaphysical,  so  do  we  shun  meta- 
psychical  inquiries.  We  do  not  presume 
to  go  behind  universal  fact,  and  inquire 
whether  it  has  any  business  to  be  fact ; 
we  simply  endeavor  to  see  it  in  its  lar- 
gest and  most  interior  aspect,  and  then 
accept  it  without  question. 

But  M.  Comte  made  the  discovery  that 
this  great  product  of  man's  spiritual 
nature  is  nothing  but  the  spawn  of  his 
self-conceit :  that  it  is  purely  gratuitous, 
groundless,  superfluous,  and  therefore  in 
the  deepest  possible  sense  lawless.  Mr. 
Buckle  follows  his  master,  for  such  Comte 
really  is.  Proclaiming  Law  everywhere 
else,  and,  from  his  extreme  partiality  to 
the  word,  often  lugging  it  in,  as  it  were, 
by  the  ears,  he  no  sooner  arrives  at  these 
provinces  than  he  instantly  faces  the  oth- 
er way,  and  denies  all  that  he  has  be- 
fore advocated.  Of  a  quadruped  he  will 
question  not  a  hair,  of  a  fish  not  a  scale ; 
everywhere  else  he  will  accept  facts  and 
seek  to  coordinate  them;  but  when  he 
arrives  at  the  great  natural  outcome  and 
manifestation  of  man's  spirit,  then  it  is  in 
an  opposite  way  that  he  will  not  ques- 
tion ;  he  simply  lifts  his  eyebrows.  The 
fact  has  no  business  to  be  there  !  It  sig- 
nifies nothing  ! 

Why  this  reversal  of  position  ?  First, 
because,  if  consciousness  be  allowed,  free- 
will must  be  admitted  ;  since  the  univer- 
sal consciousness  is  that  of  freedom  to 
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choose.  But  there  is  a  larger  reason. 
In  accordance  with  his  general  notions, 
personality  must  be  degraded,  denuded, 
impoverished,  —  that  so  the  individual 
may  lie  passive  in  the  arms  of  that  socie- 
ty whose  laws  he  is  ambitious  to  expound. 
Having  robbed  the  soul  of  choice,  he  -now 
deprives  it  of  sight ;  having  denied  that 
it  is  an  originating  source  of  will,  he  now 
makes  the  complementary  denial,  that  it 
is  a  like  source  of  knowledge ;  having 
first  made  it  helpless,  he  now  proceeds  to 
make  it  senseless.  And,  indeed,  the  two 
denials  belong  together.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  soul  is  helpless,  pray  let  us  have 
some  kind  drug  to  make  it  senseless  also. 
Nature  has  dealt  thus  equally  with  the 
stone  ;  and  surely  she  must  design  a  like 
equality  in  her  dealings  with  man.  Pow- 
er and  perceiving  she  will  either  give  to- 
gether, or  together  withhold. 

But  how  does  our  author  support  this 
denial  ?  By  pointing  to  the  great  varieties 
in  the  outcome  of  consciousness.  There 
is  no  unity,  he  says,  in  its  determinations : 
one  believes  this,  another  that,  a  third 
somewhat  different  from  both ;  and  the 
faith  that  one  is  ready  to  die  for,  another 
is  ready  to  kill  him  for.  And  true  it  is 
that  the  diversities  of  human  belief  are 
many  and  great ;  let  not  the  fact  be  de- 
nied nor  diminished. 

But  does  such  diversity  disprove  a  fun- 
damental unity  ?  All  modern  science 
answers,  No.  How  much  of  outward  re- 
semblance is  there  between  a  fish  and  a 
philosopher  ?  Is  not  the  difference  here 
as  wide  as  the  widest  unlikenesses  in  hu- 
man belief?  Yet  Comparative  Anato- 
my, with  none  to  deny  its  right,  includes 
philosopher  and  fish  in  one  category: 
they  both  belong  to  the  vertebrate  sub- 
kingdom.  See  what  vast  dissimilarities 
are  included  in  the  unity  of  this  ver- 
tebrate structure :  creatures  that  swim, 
creep,  walk,  fly ;  creatures  with  two  feet, 
with  four  feet,  with  no  feet,  with  feet 
and  hands,  with  hands  only,  with  nei- 
ther feet  nor  hands ;  creatures  that  live 
in  air  only,  or  in  water  only,  or  that 
die  at  once  in  water  or  air ;  creatures, 
in  fine,  more  various  and  diverse  than... 
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imagination,  before  the  fact,  could  con- 
ceive. Yet,  throughout  this  astonishing, 
inconceivable  variety,  science  walks  in 
steady  perception  of  a  unity  extending 
far  toward  details  of  structure.  The  boor 
laughs,  when  told  that  the  forefoot  of  his 
horse  and  his  own  hand  are  essentially 
the  same  member.  A  "  Positive  Philos- 
opher" laughs,  when  told  that  through 
Fetichism  and  Lutheranism  there  runs  a 
thread  of  unity,  —  that  human  belief  has 
its  law,  and  may  be  studied  in  the  spirit 
of  science.  But  it  is  more  than  question- 
able whether  the  laugh  is  on  their  side.* 
But  our  author  does  not  quit  this  sub- 
ject without  attempting  to  adduce  a  specif- 
ic instance  wherein  consciousness  proves 
fallacious.  Success,  however,  could  hard- 
ly be  worse  ;  he  fails  to  establish  his 
point,  but  succeeds  in  discrediting  either 
his  candor  or  his  discrimination.  "  Are 
we  not,"  he  says,  "  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces, conscious  of  the  existence  of  spectres 
and  phantoms  ;  and  yet  is  it  not  general- 
ly admitted  that  such  beings  have  no  ex- 
istence at  all  ?  "  Now  I  should  be  asham- 
ed to  charge  a  scholar,  like  Mr.  Buckle, 
with  being  unaware  that  consciousness 
does  not  apply  to  any  matter  which  comes 
properly  under  the  cognizance  of  the 

*  Comte  did,  indeed,  profess  to  furnish  a 
central  law  of  belief.  It  is  due,  he  said,  to  the 
tendency  of  man  to  flatter  his  own  personality 
by  foisting  its  image  upon  the  universe.  This, 
however,  is  but  one  way  of  saying  that  it  is 
wholly  gratuitous,  — that  it  has  no  root  in  the 
truth  of  the  world.  But  universal  truth  and 
universal  law  are  the  same ;  and  therefore  that 
which  arises  without  having  any  root  in  eter- 
nal verity  is  lawless  in  the  deepest  possible 
sense,  —  lawless  not  merely  as  being  irregular 
in  its  action,  but  in  the  deeper  and  more  ter- 
rible sense  of  being  in  the  universe  without 
belonging  there.  To  believe,  however,  that 
any  product  of  universal  dimensions  can  be 
generated,  not  by  the  truth  of  the  universe, 
but  by  somewhat  else,  is  to  believe  in  a  Devil 
more  thoroughly  than  the  creed  of  any  Calvin- 
ist  allows.  But  this  is  quite  in  character. 
Comte  was  perhaps  the  most  superstitious  man 
of  his  time;  superstition  runs  in  the  blood  of 
his  "philosophy";  and  Mr.  Buckle,  in  my 
opinion,  escapes  and  denounces  the  black  su- 
perstitions of  ignorance  only  to  fall  into  the 
-whited  superstitions  of  sciolism. 


senses,  and  that  the  word  can  be  honestly 
used  in  such  applications  only  by  the  last 
extreme  of  ignorant  or  inadvertent  lati- 
tude. Conscious  of  the  existence  of  spec- 
tres !  One  might  as  lawfully  say  he  is 
"  conscious "  that  there  is  a  man  in  the 
moon,  or  that  the  color  of  his  neighbor's 
hair  is  due  to  a  dye.  Mr.  Buckle  is  un- 
doubtedly honest.  How,  then,  could  he, 
in  strict  philosophical  discussion,  employ 
the  cardinal  word  in  a  sense  flagrantly 
and  even  ludicrously  false,  in  order  to 
carry  his  point  ?  It  is  partly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  his  controversial  ardor,  which 
is  not  only  a  heat,  but  a  blaze,  and  fre- 
quently dazzles  the  eye  of  his  under- 
standing ;  but  partly  it  is  attributable 
also  to  an  infirmity  in  the  understand- 
ing itself.  He  shows,  indeed,  a  sin- 
gular combination  of  intellectual  quali- 
ties. He  has  great  external  precision, 
and  great  inward  looseness  and  slipperi- 
ness  of  mind :  so  that,  if  you  follow  his 
words,  no  man's  thought  can  be  clearer, 
no  man's  logic  more  firm  and  rapid  in  its 
march  ;  but  if  you  follow  strictly  the  con- 
ceptions, the  clearness  vanishes,  and  the 
logic  limps,  nay,  sprawls.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly that  he  writes  better  than  he  thinks, 
though  this  is  true  of  him  ;  but  the  more 
characteristic  fact  is  that  he  is  a  master 
in  the  forms  of  thought  and  an  appren- 
tice in  the  substance.  Read  his  pages, 
and  you  will  find  much  to  admire  ;  read 
under  his  pages,  and  you  will  find  much 
not  to  admire. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  what  Mr. 
Buckle  aims  to  accomplish  at  the  out- 
set. His  purpose  is  to  effect  a  thorough 
degradation  of  Personality.  Till  this  is 
done,  he  finds  no  clear  field  for  the  ac- 
tion of  social  law.  To  discrown  and  de- 
grade Personality  by  taking  away  its  two 
grand  prerogatives,  —  this  is  his  prelim- 
inary labor,  this  is  his  way  of  procuring 
a  site  for  that  edifice  of  scientific  history 
which  he  proposes  to  build. 

But  what  an  enormous  price  to  pay 
for  the  purchase  !  If  there  is  no  king- 
dom for  social  law,  if  there  is  no  place 
for  a  science  of  history,  till  man  is  made 
unroyal,  till  the  glory  is  taken  from  his 
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brow,  the  sceptre  from  his  right  hand, 
and  the  regal  hopes  from  his  heart,  till 
he  is  made  a  mere  serf  and  an  appanage 
of  that  ground  and  territory  of  circum- 
stance whereon  he  lives  and  labors, — 
•why,  then  a  science  of  history  means 
much  the  same  with  an  extinction  of  his- 
tory, an  extinction  of  all  that  in  history 
which  makes  it  inspiring.  The  history 
of  rats  and  mice  is  interesting,  but  not 
to  themselves,  —  interesting  only  to  man, 
and  this  because  he  is  man  ;  but  if  men 
are  nothing  but  rats  and  mice,  pray  let 
them  look  for  cheese,  and  look  out  for 
the  cat,  and  let  goose-quills  and  history 
alone. 

But  the  truth  is  that  Person  and  So- 
ciety'are  mutually  supporting  facts,  each 
weakened  by  any  impoverishment  of  its 
reciprocal  term.  Whenever  a  real  history 
of  human  civilization  is  written,  they  will 
thus  appear.  And  Mr.  Buckle,  in  seeking 
to  empty  one  term  in  order  to  obtain  room 
for  the  other,  was  yielding  concessions, 
not  to  the  pure  necessities  of  truth,  but 
to  his  own  infirmity  as  a  thinker. 

Having,  however,  taken  the  crown  and 
kingdom  from  Personality,  our  philosoph- 
ical Warwick  proceeds  to  the  coronation 
of  his  favorite  autocrat,  Society.  Plis  fi- 
nal proposition,  which  indeed  is  made  ob- 
scurely, and  as  far  as  possible  by  implica- 
tion, is  this:  — 

3.  That  Society  is  the  Heal  Source  of 
Individual  Action.  A  proposition  made 
obscurely,  but  argued  strenuously,  and 
altogether  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  his  foundation.  He  attempts  proof  by 
reference  to  the  following  facts  :  —  that 
in  a  given  kingdom  there  occur,  year  af- 
ter year,  nearly  the  same  number  of  mur- 
ders, suicides,  and  letters  mailed  without 
direction,  and  that  marriages  are  more 
frequent  when  food  is  low  and  wages 
high,  and  so  conversely.  This  is  the  sum 
total  of  the  argument  on  which  he  relies 
here  and  throughout  his  work  :  if  this 
proves  his  point,  it  is  proven  ;  if  other- 
wise, otherwise. 

To  begin  with,  I  admit  the  facts  al- 
leged. They  are  overstated  ;  there  is 
considerable  departure  from  an  exact 


average :  but  let  this  pass.  I  will  go 
farther,  and  admit,  what  no  one  has  at- 
tempted to  show,  that  an  average  in  these 
common  and  outward  matters  proves  the 
like  regularity  in  all  that  men  do  and 
think  and  feel.  This  to  concentrate  at- 
tention upon  the  main  question. 

And  the  main  question  is,  What  do 
these  regular  averages  signify  ?  Do  they 
denote  the  dominancy  of  a  social  fate  ? 
"  Yea,  yea,"  cry  loudly  the  French  fatal- 
ists ;  and  "  Yea,  yea,"  respond  with  firm 
assurance  Buckle  &  Co.  in  England  ;  and 
"  Yea,"  there  are  many  to  say  in  our  own 
land.  Even  Mr.  Emerson  must  summon 
his  courage  to  confront  "  the  terrible  sta- 
tistics of  the  French  statisticians."  But  I 
live  in  the  persuasion  that  these  statistics 
are  extremely  innocent,  and  threaten  no 
man's  liberty.  Let  us  see. 

Take  first  the  instance  of  forgetfulness. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  some  millions  of 
letters  are  annually  mailed ;  and  of  these, 
one  in  a  certain  number  of  thousands, 
"  making  allowance,"  as  our  author  inno- 
cently says,  "  for  variation  of  circum- 
stances," is  found  to  be  mailed  without 
a  superscription.  Now  provision  for  a 
forgetting  is  made  in  every  man's  indi- 
vidual constitution.  Partly  for  perma- 
nent and  final  forgetting ;  in  this  way  we 
get  rid  of  vast  quantities  of  trash,  which 
would  suffocate  us,  if  we  could  not  obtain 
riddance.  Partly  also  for  temporary  for- 
getting ;  by  means  of  which  we  become 
oblivious  to  everything  but  the  matter  in 
hand,  and,  by  a  sole  concentration  upon 
that,  act  intensely  and  efficaciously.  Then, 
as  all  particular  constitutions  have  their 
debilities,  this  provision  for  temporary 
obliviousness  may  become  an  infirmity, 
and  in  some  is  an  habitual  and  chronic 
infirmity. 

Let  us  now  assume  an  individual  man, 
and  suppose  ourselves  able  to  analyze 
perfectly  his  mental  condition.  From  his 
temperament,  constitution,  and  habit,  we 
shall  then  be  able  also  to  infer  with  pre- 
cision the  measure  of  his  liability  to  lapse 
of  memory.  Place  him,  now,  in  a  world 
by  himself;  give  him  a  life  of  several  cen- 
turies' duration  ;  and  secure  him  through 
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life  from  essential  change  of  constitution. 
Divide,  then,  his  life  into  centuries ;  count 
the  instances  of  forgetfulness  in  each  cen- 
tury ;  and  in  each  century  they  will  be 
found  nearly  the  same.  The  Law  of 
Probability  determines  this,  and  enables 
us  to  speak  with  entire  confidence  of  a 
case  so  supposed.  Here,  then,  is  the  con- 
tinuous average ;  but  it  surely  indicates 
no  subjection  of  the  individual  soul  to  a 
law  of  society ;  for  there  is  no  society  to 
impose  such  law, — there  is  only  the  con- 
stitution of  the  individual. 

Now,  instead  of  one  individual,  let  us 
suppose  a  hundred ;  and  let  each  of  these 
be  placed  on  a  separate  planet.  Obtain 
in  respect  to  each  one  the  measure  of  his 
liability  to  infirm  lapse  of  memory,  and 
add  these  together.  And  now  it  will 
appear  that  the  average  outward  result 
•which  one  man  gave  in  one  hundred 
years  one  hundred  men  will  give  in  one 
year.  The  law  of  probability  again  comes 
in,  and,  matching  the  irregularities  of  one 
by  those  of  another,  gives  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  former,  an  average  result.  Here, 
then,  is  Mr.  Buckle's  average  without  the 
existence  of  a  society,  and  therefore  with- 
out any  action  of  social  law.  Does  an- 
other syllable  need  to  be  said  ? 

Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  objected 
that  I  redeem  the  individual  from  a  fate 
•working  in  the  general  whole  of  society, 
only  to  subject  him  to  an  equal  fate  work- 
ing in  his  own  constitution.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  certain  degree  of  fate  express- 
ed in  each  man's  temperament  and  par- 
ticular organization.  But  mark  the  dif- 
ference. Mr.  Buckle's  social  fate  subjects 
each  man  totally,  and  in  effect  robs  him 
of  personality ;  the  fate  which  works  in 
his  own  constitution  subjects  him  only  in 
that  proportion  which  his  abnormal  liability 
bears  to  the  total  force  of  his  mind.  One 
letter  in  ten  thousand,  say,  is  mailed  with- 
out direction.  Our  historian  of  civilization 
infers  hence  that  each  individual  is  totally 
subject  to  a  social  fate.  My  inference  is, 
that,  on  the  average,  each  individual  is 
one  ten-thousandth  part  subject  to  a  fate 
in  his  private  constitution.  There  is  the 
difference,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me 


insignificant.  Our  way  to  the  cases  of 
crime  is  now  somewhat  more  clear ;  for  it 
is  already  established  beyond  cavil  that 
the  mere  fact  of  an  average,  to  which, 
without  any  discriminations,  our  philoso- 
pher appeals  with  such  confidence,  proves 
nothing  for  his  purpose. 

The  case  of  murders,  however,  differs 
from  the  foregoing  in  one  important  par- 
ticular. The  persons  who  are  detected  in 
the  commission  of  this  crime  are  common- 
ly, by  their  punishment,  withdrawn  from 
the  number  of  active  criminals;  and  con- 
sequently the  average  is  kept  up,  not  by 
the  same  persons,  but  in  part  by  different 
ones.  Here  is,  therefore,  more  appear- 
ance of  the  mediation  of  compulsory  so- 
cial law ;  and  indeed  the  action  of  social 
forces  in  the  case  I  am  far  more  disposed 
to  assert  than  to  question.  What  we  are 
to  inquire,  however,  is  not  whether  social 
forces  contribute  to  this  result,  but  wheth- 
er they  are  such  forces  as  supersede  and 
annihilate  individual  will.  Let  us  see. 

All  men  are  liable  to  collisions  of  pas- 
sion and  interest  with  their  neighbors  and 
contemporaries.  All  desire  to  remove  the 
obstructions  thus  opposed.  All  would  la- 
bor for  this  end  with  brute  directness, 
that  is,  by  lawless  violence  and  cunning, 
were  it  not  for  the  rational  and  moral  ele- 
ments in  their  nature,  which  suggest  no- 
ble pieces  of  abstinence  and  self-restraint, 
thus  securing  a  certain  freedom,  a  certain 
superiority  to  the  brute  pressure  of  in- 
terest and  impulse.  These  rational  and 
moral  elements  are  in  variable  counter- 
poise with  the  ruder  desires, —  sometimes 
commanding  them  with  imperial  ease, 
sometimes  overcoming  them  by  struggle, 
sometimes  striving  with  them  feebly  and 
vainly,  or  even  ceasing  to  strive. 

Suppose,  now,  a  nation  of  thirty  mil- 
lions. Of  these,  twenty-nine  millions,  let 
us  say,  are  never  consciously  tempted  to 
commit  a  felony.  Why  ?  For  want  of 
opportunity  ?  Not  at  all ;  good  men, 
whom  the  police  do  not  watch,  have  more 
opportunities  for  crime  than  those  whose 
character  causes  them  to  be  suspected. 
Is  it  because  wrathful  passion,  the  love 
of  money,  and  other  incentives  to  aggres- 
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sion  are  unknown  to  them?  To  none 
are  they  wholly  unknown.  Why,  then, 
this  immunity  from  temptation  ?  Simply 
because  their  choices,  or  characters, — 
for  character  is  but  structural  choice,  — 
run  in  favor  of  just  and  prudent  courses 
with  a  tide  so  steady  and  strong  as  to  fill 
all  the  river-beds  of  action,  and  leave  no 
room  for  worse  currents.  In  other  words, 
the  elements  that  make  men  free  hold, 
in  this  respect,  easy  sovereignty  in  their 
souls.  Below  these  millions,  suppose  nine 
hundred  thousand  who  might  be  open  to 
such  temptation,  but  for  the  influence  of 
good  customs,  which  are  the  legacies  left 
by  good  men  dead,  and  kept  in  force  by 
the  influence  of  just  men  who  are  living. 
In  these,  the  freedom-making  elements 
still  keep  the  throne,  and  preserve  regal 
sway ;  but  they  are  like  sovereigns  who 
might  be  dethroned,  but  for  the  counte- 
nance of  more  powerful  neighbors.  Be- 
low these,  the  liability  to  actual  commis- 
sion of  violence  begins  to  open ;  but  there 
are,  we  will  suppose,  ninety  thousand  in 
whom  it  is  practically  suppressed  by  the 
dangers  which,  in  civilized  communities, 
attend  upon  crime.  These  men  have  that 
in  them  which  might  make  them  felons, 
but  for  penal  laws,  prisons,  and  the  exe- 
cutioner. But  below  these  are  ten  thou- 
sand who  have  a  liability  in  excess  of  all 
restraining  influences  whatsoever ;  and 
the  result  of  this  liability,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  probability  already  men- 
tioned, is  two  hundred  murders  in  a  year.* 
Now  here  the  action  of  fate  does  not  be- 
gin until  you  reach  the  lowest  ten  thou- 
sand. Even  here,  freedom  is  not  extin- 
guished ;  the  rational  and  moral  elements 
that  confer  it  are  weak,  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  dead  or  inoperative ;  for,  in 
conjunction  with  lower  restraints,  they 
actually  make  the  number  of  crimes  not 
ten  thousand,  but  two  hundred.  True  it 
is,  that  these  are  partially  enslaved,  par- 
tially subject  to  fate  ;  but  they  are  en- 
slaved not  by  any  inscrutable  law  of  so- 
ciety, comparable  with  "  that  which  pre- 

*  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  mere  arguing 
by  supposition.  But  the  supposition  here  has 
respect  only  to  the  numbers. 


serves  the  balance  of  the  sexes";  they 
are  "  taken  captive  by  their  own  lusts," 
as  one  of  our  philosopher's  "  ignorant 
men  "  said  many  years  ago.  But  above 
these  the  enslaving  liability  begins  to  dis- 
appear, and  freedom  soon  becomes,  so  far 
as  this  test  applies,  supreme. 

Thus  for  one  year  we  apply  a  measure 
of  the  liability  to  crime,  and  obtain  a  re- 
sult which  is  inexpressibly  far  from  sus- 
taining Mr.  Buckle's  inference ;  since  it 
shows  that  the  fatal  force  is  to  all  freeing 
forces  as  two  hundred  to  thirty  millions, 
—  and  shows,  moreover,  that  this  fate,  in- 
stead of  inclosing  in  its  toils  every  man 
in  the  nation,  and  utterly  depriving  all 
of  freedom,  actually  touches  at  all  but  a 
small  number,  and  only  diminishes,  not 
destroys,  the  freedom  of  these.  Next  year 
we  apply  the  same  measure  to  nearly  the 
same  persons,  in  the  presence  of  nearly 
the  same  restraints ;  and  find,  of  course, 
the  result  to  be  nearly  the  same.  But 
this  result  no  more  proves  universal  en- 
slavement in  the  second  year  than  it  did 
in  the  first.  And  so  of  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fortieth  application  of  the  measure. 

But  a  portion  of  these  murderers  are 
yearly  withdrawn  :  ought  not  the  num- 
ber of  crimes  to  diminish  ?  It  would  do 
so,  but  for  that  law  of  social  propagation 
which  is  ever  and  everywhere  active. 
But  this  law,  which  connects  men  and 
generations,  and  tends  to  make  history  a 
unit,  is  not  a  part  of  fate  alone ;  it  car- 
ries just  so  much  fate  and  so  much  free- 
dom as  there  are  to  be  carried.  It  chan- 
ges nothing ;  it  is  simply  a  vehicle,  and 
transports  freight,  —  precious  stones  or 
ballast  stones,  as  the  case  may  be.  There- 
fore, in  unveiling  a  single  year,  and  see- 
ing precisely  what  this  fact  of  two  hun- 
dred murders  means,  we  find  its  meaning 
for  any  possible  succession  of  years.  It 
shows  certain  measures  of  fate  working 
in  the  bosoms  of  certain  numbers  of  men ; 
but  that  there  is  a  fate  inhabiting  society 
as  such,  and  holding  every  man  and  wom- 
an in  its  unfeeling  hand,  must  be  proven, 
if  at  all,  by  other  facts  than  these. 

Mr.  Buckle  generalizes  with  marvel- 
lous facility,  but  often  with  an  infatuation, 
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or  even  fatuity,  equally  marvellous.  Spe- 
cious and  audacious  generalization  is, 
however,  a  vice  of  thinking  more  attrac- 
tive to  most  than  any  virtue,  —  above  all, 
if  it  flatter  their  wishes  and  opinions. 
There  are  few  to  appreciate  an  exqui- 
site temperance,  an  exquisite  virgin  mod- 
esty, continence,  and  reserve,  whether  in 
thought  or  art.  The  great  masters  disap- 
point, the  great  showmen  dazzle,  at  first 
sight ;  the  multitudes  crave  sensations  and 
sudden  effects.  Even  among  thoughtful 
men,  there  are,  in  this  galloping  age,  too 
many  who  prefer  to  frequent  a  philosoph- 
ical slop-shop,  where  they  can  be  fitted  to 
a  full  suit  in  five  minutes  ;  and  they  will- 
ingly forgive  some  bagging  and  wrink- 
ling, some  ripping  of  seams  and  dropping- 
off  of  buttons,  in  consideration  of  prompt- 
itude in  the  supply.  Nor  is  this  unnatu- 
ral. Ordinary  travel  goes  by  steam ; 
does  it  not  seem  a  little  hard  that  thought 
should  have  to  journey  still  in  the  ancient 
fashion  ?  And  so  far  as  the  mass  of 
readers  is  concerned,  this  appetite  for  fast 
thinking  and  reckless  generalization  is  a 
cheerful  token  :  it  is  a  gainful  substitute 
for  that  hiding  away  from  the  blaze  of 
intellect,  that  terror  of  large  results  in 
thought,  which  has  harbored  in  the  Vati- 
can since  the  days  of  Galileo,  and  even 
in  Protestant  lands  may  sometimes  be 
found,  like  the  graveyard,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  churches.  A  relish  for  prema- 
ture and  extravagant  generalization  may 
be  pardoned  in  the  mass  of  readers  ;  but 
in  the  writer  ?  "  It  must  needs  be  that 
offences  come ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh ! " 

Mr.  Buckle  finds  some  general  book- 
facts,  and,  never  trying  to  think  down  to 
their  roots,  he  seizes  upon  their  specious 
aspect,  and  thence  rushes  out  into  a  gen- 
eralization, which,  rightly  understood, 
sweeps  Personality  off  the  earth.  Not 
such  is  the  spirit  of  science  ;  not  such  the 
manner  of  its  masters.  Look  at  Newton 
investigating  colors.  What  effort  for 
nearness,  nearness,  nearness  to  his  facts  ! 
What  solicitation  for  entrance  to  their 
households  and  sanctuaries !  See  Agas- 
siz  or  Tyndale  investigating  the  flow  of 


glaciers.  Here  is  no  catching  at  book- 
aspects  of  the  matter,  and  launching  in- 
stantly into  generalization.  No,  these 
men  must  get  within  eyeshot,  within 
hand-reach,  of  the  facts,  and  know  first 
precisely  and  intimately  what  these  are. 
Yet  the  generalizations  for  which  they 
were  seeking  a  basis  were  trivial  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  our  author  hur- 
tles out  after  a  glance  at  M.  Quetelet. 
"  A  continuous  average  of  so  many  mur- 
ders a  year  ;  then  so  many  must  happen  ; 
then  somebody  must  commit  them  ;  then 
free-will  is  a  figment,  and  society  is  the 
source  of  all  action  which  we  call  indi- 
vidual." 

Intemperate  and  infatuated  generali- 
zation, if  supported  by  a  certain  ability, 
is  an  attractive  vice.  Yet  he  who  indul- 
ges in  this  will  be  sure  to  leave  upon  his 
brilliant  and  exciting  pages  statements 
that  are  simply  ludicrous.  Our  philoso- 
pher furnishes  an  instance  of  this  in  his 
treatment  of  the  matter  of  marriage.  If 
wages  be  low  and  food  high,  marriages 
are  less  frequent ;  if  the  converse  be  the 
case,  they  are  more  frequent.  What 
conclusion  would  common  sense  base  up- 
on this  fact  ?  Why,  of  course,  that  the 
number  of  marriages  is  definitely  influen- 
ced by  the  ease  with  which  sustenance  is 
obtained.  But  this  is  a  commonplace  re- 
sult ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  bold,  brilliant^ 
striking ;  besides,  it  does  not  make  man 
the  slave  of  outward  influences.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Buckle  generalizes  from  it  as 
follows  :  —  "  Marriages,  instead  of  having 
any  connection  with  personal  feelings,  are 
completely  controlled  by  the  price  of 
food  and  the  rate  of  wages."  He  does 
not  distinguish  between  a  definite  modi- 
fying influence  and  a  controlling  cause. 
His  facts  prove  the  former ;  he  asserts 
the  latter.  Let  us  see  how  this  procedure 
would  work  elsewhere.  There  is  "  a  def- 
inite relation,"  in  our  author's  words,  be- 
tween the  force  and  direction  of  the 
winds  and  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  sea  upon 
our  coast :  therefore  tidal  rise  and  fall, 
"  instead  of  having  any  connection  "  with 
the  influence  of  the  moon,  are  "completely 
controlled  "  by  the  direction  and  force  of 
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the  wind  !  There  is  a  definite  relation  " 
between  the  straightness  or  want  of 
straightness  in  a  railroad  and  the  speed 
of  the  train  :  ergo,  the  speed  of  the  train, 
"  instead  of  having  any  connection  "  with 
the  locomotive  and  the  force  of  steam,  is 
"completely  controlled"  by  the  line  of 
the  road  !  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
philosophize  after  this  fashion  ;  but  if  we 
are  to  have  many  professors  of  such  phi- 
losophy, let  the  mediaeval  cap-and-bells, 
by  all  means,  be  reproduced. 

Again,  having  stated  the  fact  of  an  ap- 
proximation to  a  continuous  average  of 
suicides,  and  having  assumed  for  this  a 
cause  operating  in  the  indivisible  whole 
of  society,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  And  the 
power  of  this  larger  law  is  so  irresistible, 
that  neither  the  love  of  life  nor  the  fear 
of  another  world  can  avail  anything  to- 
ward even  checking  its  operation."  How, 
pray,  does  Mr.  Buckle  know  ?  What 
shadow  of  a  fact  has  he  to  justify  this 
vaunting  of  his  "  larger  law  "  ?  Has  he 
ever  known  the  love  of  life  and  the  awe 
of  another  world  to  be  suspended  ?  Has 
he  afterwards  seen  their  action  restored, 
and  ascertained  that  in  their  presence 
and  in  their  absence  the  ratio  of  suicides 
remained  the  same  ?  These  questions 
answer  themselves.  But  when  a  writer 
\vho  loudly  professes  and  fully  believes 
himself  to  proceed  purely  upon  facts 
adventures  statement  so  groundless,  so 
gratuitous  and  reckless  as  this,  who  can 
pass  to  the  next  paragraph  in  full  confi- 
dence of  his  intellectual  rectitude  ?  If 
you  retain,  as  in  this  case  I  do  retain,  as- 
surance of  his  moral  rectitude,  —  of  his 
intention  to  be  fair,  —  to  what  conclusion 
can  you  come  more  charitable  than  this, 
that  his  partiality  to  his  own  notions  is 
so  vigorous  as  not  only  to  overslaugh  his 
sense  of  logical  truth,  but  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  other  grounds  for  believ- 
ing these  notions  and  for  urging  them  ? 

Only  our  author's  first  chapter  has  been 
dealt  with ;  firstly,  because  in  this  are 
enunciated  those  radical  conceptions 
which  he  afterwards  argues  not  to,  but 
from  ;  and  secondly,  because  it  has  been 


the  writer's  desire,  avoiding  all  vagrant 
and  indecisive  criticism,  to  have  a  fair 
grapple,  and  come  to  some  clear  result, 
—  like  that  of  a  wrestler,  who  frankly 
proffers  himself  to  throw  or  be  thrown. 
It  only  remains  to  indicate,  so  far  as 
may  be,  a  comprehensive  estimate  of  Mr. 
Buckle  as  a  thinker. 

And  at  last  it  must  be  said  in  plain 
words  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
adventurer  in  the  kingdoms  of  thought, — 
though  the  word  must  be  freed  from  all 
customary  flavors  of  charlatanry  and 
wickedness.  One  of  the  boldest  and 
cleverest  of  his  class ;  a  man,  too,  of 
probity,  of  dignity  and  character,  amia- 
ble, estimable ;  but  intellectually  an  ad- 
venturer nevertheless.  The  grand  mas- 
ters in  thought  are  those  to  whom  the 
subtilest  and  most  purely  universal  prin- 
ciples are  nearest  and  most  habitual, 
coming  to  the  elucidation  of  all  minutest 
matters  no  less  than  to  that  of  the  great- 
est, —  as  those  forces  which  hold  the  so- 
lar system  together  apply  themselves,  as 
on  the  same  level,  to  a  mote  wandering 
in  the  air ;  and  because  to  these  masters 
first  principles,  through  all  their  changes 
of  seeming,  through  all  their  ranging  by 
analogy  up  and  down,  are  never  disguis- 
ed, but  are  always  near  and  clear  and 
sure,  they  can  admit  the  action  of  all 
modifying  principles  without  imperilling 
the  great  stabilities  of  truth ;  so  that  in 
their  thought,  as  in  Nature,  the  dust-par- 
ticle shall  float  and  fly  with  the  wind, 
and  yet  gravitation  shall  hold  particle 
and  world  in  firm,  soft,  imperial  posses- 
sion. And  next  to  these  are  the  inventors, 
guided  by  a  fine  felicity  of  intelligence 
to  special  discoveries  and  admirable  com- 
binations, often  surpassing  in  this  way 
the  masters  themselves.  And  then  come 
the  wise  and  great  scholars,  who  learn 
quickly  what  has  been  discovered,  and 
follow  the  masters  not  by  sight  only,  as  a 
greyhound,  but  by  long  inferences  ;  and 
these  also  do  noble  work.  And.  after 
these  follow  the  broader  company  of  use- 
ful, able,  eloquent  men,  applying,  ex- 
plaining, illustrating,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  schools  and  commerce  and  the 
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newspaper.  Finally  comes  a  man  with 
a  genius  for  boldness  more  than  for  any- 
thing else,  so  that  he  has  a  pleasant  feel- 
ing of  himself  only  when  he  gives  him- 
self the  sense  of  being  startling,  novel, 
venturesome,  and  therefore  goes  off  in 
his  thought  as  in  a  balloon  :  and  of  such 
man,  —  being  daring,  ingenious,  agile, 
and  not  being  profound,  —  this  will  be 
the  unfailing  characteristic,  that  he  sub- 
stitutes and  asserts  secondary  principles, 
which  are  obvious,  outward,  and  within 
his  reach,  for  primary  principles,  which 
are  deep,  subtile,  inward,  and  beyond  his 
reach  ;  he  will  swing  loose  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  indeed  prime  and  im- 
perial in  Nature,  and  will  boldly  assert 
secondary  principles  as  fundamental :  this 
man  is  the  intellectual  adventurer. 

And  this  is  Mr.  Buckle.  The  first  fact 
with  regard  to  man  is  his  possession  of  a 
rational  soul,  and  consequently  of  that 
liberation  of  will  without  which,  despite 
the  existence  of  reason,  he  could  not  be 
in  act  a  reasonable  being.  But  the  sec- 
ondary fact  in  this  connection  is  that 
man's  freedom  is  modified  by  pedigree, 
by  temperament,  by  influences  almost 
numberless,  and  that  he  is  included  in 
laws,  so  that,  if  he  falls  away  from  rea- 
son, he  falls  into  the  hands  of  fate.  And 
this  secondary  or  modifying  congeries  of 
facts  our  author  announces  as  primary. 

The  first  fact  with  regard  to  the  soul 
is  that  it  is  intelligent  and  vocal,  —  that 
it  is  not  merely  a  subject,  but  also  an 
organ,  of  THAT  WHICH  KNOWS  in  the 
universe.  The  modifying  fact  is  that  its 
voice  is  commonly  obscure,  and  the  lan- 
guage it  shall  use  and  the  logic  of  its  ut- 
terance prescribed  by  the  accident  of 
time,  place,  and  other  circumstances  ;  so 
that  it  has  the  semblance  of  voices  many 
and  contradictory.  And  this  modifying 
fact  Mr.  Buckle  announces,  with  much 
assurance  and  complacency,  as  primary. 

The  first  fact  in  the  world  of  man  is 
Personality.  The  secondary  fact  is  So- 
ciety, —  secondary,  but  reciprocal,  and 
full  of  import.  And  Mr.  Buckle  begins 
with  making  Personality  acephalous,  and 
ends  with  appending  its  corpse  to  Socie- 


ty, to  be  galvanized  into  seemings  of  life. 
And  if  you  follow  him  through  his  book, 
you  find  this  inversion  constantly  main- 
tained,—  and  find,  moreover,  that  it  is 
chiefly  this  revolutionary  audacity  which 
makes  his  propositions  so  startling  and 
his  pages  to  many  so  fascinating. 

Therefore  an  adventurer.  This  is  con- 
cerning him  the  primary  fact.  But  the 
modifying  fact  is  that  he  has  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman,  the  heart  of  a  humanita- 
rian, the  learning  of  a  scholar,  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer,  the  outside  or  shell  of 
a  philosophical  genius,  excellent  admixt- 
ures of  sense,  and  an  attractive  hatred 
of  ecclesiastical  and  political  barbarisms. 

He  has  great  surface-reach,  but  no  in- 
ward breadth.  He  invariably  takes  the 
liberal  side  with  regard  to  practical  and 
popular  questions ;  he  invariably  takes 
the  illiberal  side  in  respect  to  questions 
of  philosophy.  In  politics  and  in  social 
feeling  he  is  cosmopolitan ;  in  questions 
of  pure  thought  he  is  cockney.  Here  he 
is  a  tyrant;  he  puts  out  the  soul's  eyes, 
and  casts  fetters  about  its  feet ;  here  he 
is  hard,  narrow,  materialistic,  mechanical, 
— or,  in  a  word,  English.  For — we  may 
turn  aside  to  say  —  in  philosophy  no  na- 
tion is  so  straitened,  illiberal,  and  hard 
of  hearing  as  England,  except,  perhaps, 
China.  Its  tympanum  is  sadly  thicken- 
ed at  once  with  materialism  and  conceit ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  a  thinker 
there  is  either  ignored  into  silence,  like 
Wilkinson,  or  driven  to  bellow,  like  Car- 
lyle,  or  to  put  rapiers  and  poignards  into 
his  speech,  like  Ruskin.  Carlyle  began 
speaking  sweetly  and  humanly,  and  was 
heard  only  on  this  side  the  ocean ;  then 
he  came  to  his  bull-of-Bashan  tones,  and 
was  attended  to  on  his  own  side  the  wa- 
ter. It  is  observable,  too,  that,  if  a  think- 
er in  America  goes  beyond  the  respect- 
able dinner-table  depth,  your  true  Eng- 
lishman takes  it  for  a  personal  affront, 
and  hastens  to  make  an  ass  of  himself  in 
the  "  Saturday  Review." 

Apply  to  Mr.  Buckle  any  test  that' de- 
termines the  question  of  pure  intellectual 
power,  and  he  fails  to  sustain  it.  Let  us 
proceed  to  apply  one. 
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No  man  is  an  able  thinker  who  is  with- 
out power  to  comprehend  that  law  of  re- 
ciprocal opposites,  on  which  the  world  is 
built.  For  an  example  of  this  :  the  uni- 
verse is  indeed  a  wni-verse,  a  pure  unit, 
emanating,  as  we  think,  from  a  spirit  that 
is,  in  the  words  of  old  Hooker,  "  not  on- 
ly one,  but  very  oneness,"  simple,  indi- 
visible, and  therefore  total  in  all  action ; 
and  yet  this  universe  is  various,  multifa- 
rious, full  of  special  character,  full  even 
of  fierce  antagonisms  and  blazing  contra- 
dictions. Infinite  and  Finite,  Same  and 
Diverse,  Eternal  and  Temporary,  Univer- 
sal and  Special,  —  here  they  are,  purest 
opposites,  yet  mutual,  reciprocal,  neces- 
sary to  each  other ;  and  he  is  a  narrow 
man  who  cannot  stand  in  open  relations 
with  both  terms,  reconciling  in  the  depths 
of  his  life,  though  he  can  never  explain, 
the  mystery  of  their  friendship.  He  who 
will  adhere  only  to  the  universal,  and 
makes  a  blur  of  the  special,  is  a  rhapso- 
dist;  he  who  can  apprehend  only  the 
special,  being  blind  and  callous  to  the 
universal,  is  a  chatterer  and  magpie. 
From  these  opposites  we  never  escape; 
Destiny  and  Freedom,  Rest  and  Mo- 
tion, Individual  and  Society,  Origination 
and  Memory,  Intuition  and  Observation, 
Soul  and  Body,  —  you  meet  them  every- 
where ;  and  everywhere  they  are,  with- 
out losing  their  character  of  opposites, 
nay,  in  very  virtue  of  their  opposition, 
playing  into  and  supporting  each  other. 

But,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  oppo- 
sites, it  is  always  easy  to  catch  up  one, 
and  become  its  partisan  as  against  the 
other.  It  is  easy  in  such  advocacy  to  be 
plausible,  forcible,  affluent  in  words  and 
apparent  reasons ;  also  to  be  bold,  strik- 
ing, astonishing.  And  yet  such  an  ad- 
vocate will  never  speak  a  word  of  pure 
truth.  "  He  who  knows  half,"  says  Goethe, 
"  speaks  much,  and  says  nothing  to  the 
purpose  ;  he  who  knows  all  inclines  to 
act,  and  speaks  seldom  or  late."  With 
such  partisanship  and  advocacy  the  world 
has  been  liberally,  and  more  than  liberal- 
ly, supplied.  Such  a  number  of  Eurekas 
have  been  shouted  !  So  often  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  world  is  no  such  rid- 


dle, after  all,  —  that  half  of  it  is  really 
the  whole  !  No  doubt  all  this  was  good 
boy's -play  once;  afterwards  it  did  to 
laugh  at  for  a  while  ;  then  it  ceased  to 
be  even  a  joke,  and  grew  a  weariness 
and  an  affliction ;  and  at  length  we  all 
rejoiced  when  the  mighty  world -peda- 
gogue of  Chelsea  seized  his  ferule,  and 
roared,  over  land  and  sea,  "  Silence,  bab- 
blers!" 

If  only  Mr.  Buckle  had  profited  by  the 
command !  For,  follow  this  writer  where 
you  will,  you  find  him  the  partisan  of  a 
particular  term  as  against  its  fraternal 
opposite.  It  is  Fate  against  Free- Will ; 
Society  against  the  prerogatives  of  Per- 
sonality ;  Man  against  Outward  Nature 
(for  he  considers  them  only  as  antagonis- 
tic, one  "  triumphing  "  over  the  other)  ; 
Intellect  against  the  Moral  Sense;  In- 
duction against  Deduction  and  Intuition ; 
Knowledge  against  Reverence  ;  and  so 
on  and  on  to  the  utter  weariness  of  one 
-  reader,  if  of  no  more.  For  what  can  be 
more  wearying  and  saddening  than  to 
follow  the  pages  of  a  writer  who  is  fer- 
tile, ingenious,  eloquent,  rich  in  right 
feeling,  in  reading  and  courage,  and  yet 
who,  in  chapter  after  chapter  of  effective 
paragraphs,  and  tome  after  tome  of  pow- 
erful chapters,  is  merely  persuading  you 
that  half  is  the  whole  ?  And  if  your  du- 
ty as  a  scholar  require  you  to  peruse  the 
book  fully,  instead  of  casting  it  aside, 
your  mind  at  length  fairly  aches  for  the 
sense  of  poise  and  soundness,  were  it  on- 
ly for  a  single  page.  But  no ;  it  is  al- 
ways the  same  succession  of  perspicuous 
and  vigorous  sentences,  all  carrying  fla- 
vors of  important  truth,  and  none  utter- 
ly true.  For  the  half  is  really  half;  but 
it  simply  is  not  the  whole,  be  as  eloquent 
about  it  as  one  may. 

Such,  then,  is  the  estimate  here  given 
of  Mr.  Buckle's  laborious  and  powerful 
work.  Meantime,  with  every  secondary 
merit  which  such  a  work  could  possess 
this  is  replete ;  while  its  faults  are  only 
such  as  were  inseparable  from  the  con- 
junction of  such  ambitions  with  such 
powers.  He  may  whet  and  wield  his 
blade  ;  but  he  puts  no  poison  on  its  edge 
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He  may  disparage  reverence ;  but  he  is 
not  himself  irreverent.  He  may  impugn 
the  convictions  that  most  men  love;  but, 
while  withholding  no  syllable  of  dissent 
and  reprehension,  he  utters  not  a  syllable 
that  can  insult  or  sting.  And  all  the 
•while  his  pages  teem  with  observations 
full  of  point,  and  half  full  of  admirable 
sense  and  suggestion. 

After  all,  we  owe  him  thanks, — thanks, 
it  may  be,  even  for  his  errors.  The  pop- 
ular notions  of  moral  liberty  are  probably 
not  profound,  and  require  deepening. 
The  grand  fact  that  we  name  Personal- 
ity is  grand  and  of  an  unsounded  depth 
only  because  in  it  Destiny  and  Freedom 
meet  and  become  one.  But  the  play  in- 
to this  of  Destiny  and  Eternal  Necessity 
is,  in  general,  dimly  discerned.  The  will  is 
popularly  pronounced  free,  but  is  thought 
to  originate,  as  it  were,  "  between  one's 
hat  and  his  boots  " ;  and  so  man  loses  all 
largeness  of  relation,  and  personality  all 
grandeur.  Now  blisters,  though  ill  for 
health,  may  be  wholesome  for  disease ; 
and  doctrines  of  Fate,  that  empty  every 
man  of  his  soul,  may  be  good  as  against 
notions  of  moral  liberty  that  make  one's 
soul  of  a  pin's-head  dimension.  It  may 
be  well,  also,  that  the  doctrine  of  Social 
Fate  should  be  preached  until  all  are  made 
to  see  that  Society  is  a  fact,  —  that  it  is 
generative,  —  that  personal  development 
cannot  go  on  but  by  its  mediation,  —  that 
the  chain  of  spiritual  interdependence 
cannot  be  broken,  and  that  in  proportion 
as  it  is  weakened  every  bosom  becomes 
barren.  In  this  case  also  Mr.  Buckle  may 


be  medicinal.  We  owe  him  thanks  also 
for  refreshing  our  expectation  of  a  sci- 
ence of  civilization,  —  for  affirming  the 
venerableness  of  intellect,  which  recent 
teachers  have  undervalued,  —  for  vindi- 
cating the  uses  of  doubt,  —  and,  finally, 
for  a  specimen  of  intellectual  intrepidity 
of  which  one  could  wish  there  were  less 
need.  And  withal  how  royally  he  pre- 
sumes upon  a  welcome  for  candid  confes- 
sion of  his  thought !  Such  a  presump- 
tion could  be  created  in  his  soul  only  by 
a  great  magnanimity ;  and  the  evidence 
of  this  on  his  pages  sheds  a  beauty  about 
all  his  words. 

But  he  is  not  an  (Edipus.  He  has 
guessed ;  and  the  riddle  awaits  another 
comer.  A  science  of  history  he  has  not 
established  ;  the  direction  in  which  it  lies 
he  has  not  pointed  out ;  and  if  Hegel 
and  his  precursors  have  failed  to  indicate 
such  a  science,  the  first  clear  step  toward 
it  remains  yet  to  be  taken.  And  should 
some  majestic  genius  —  for  no  other  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  task  —  at  length 
arise  to  lay  hold  upon  the  facts  of  man's 
history,  and  exercise  over  them  a  New- 
tonian sway,  he  will  be  the  last  man  on 
the  planet  to  take  his  initial  hint  from 
Auguste  Comte  and  the  "  Positive  Phi- 
losophy." This  mud-mountain  is  indeed 
considerably  heaped  up,  but  it  is  a  very 
poor  Pisgah  nevertheless ;  for  it  is  a  moun- 
tain in  a  pit,  whose  top  does  not  rise  to 
an  equality  with  the  broad  common  lev- 
els, far  less  with  the  high  table-lands  and 
skyward  peaks  and  summits  of  intelli- 
gence. 
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FROM  Leamington  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon  the  distance  is  eight  or  nine  miles, 
over  a  road  that  seemed  to  me  most 
beautiful.  Not  that  I  can  recall  any 
memorable  peculiarities ;  for  the  coun- 
try, most  of  the  way,  is  a  succession  of 
the  gentlest  swells  and  subsidences,  af- 
fording wide  and  far  glimpses  of  cham- 
paign-scenery here  and  there,  and  sink- 
ing almost  to  a  dead  level  as  we  draw 
near  Stratford.  Any  landscape  in  New 
England,  even  the  tamest,  has  a  more 
striking  outline,  and  besides  would  have 
its  blue  eyes  open  in  those  lakelets  that 
we  encounter  almost  from  mile  to  mile 
at  home,  but  of  which  the  Old  Country 
is  utterly  destitute ;  or  it  would  smile 
in  our  faces  through  the  medium  of 
those  way-side  brooks  that  vanish  un- 
der a  low  stone  arch  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  and  sparkle  out  again  on  the  oth- 
er. Neither  of  these  pretty  features  is 
often  to  be  found  in  an  English  scene. 
The  charm  of  the  latter  consists  in  the 
rich  verdure  of  the  fields,  in  the  stately 
way-side  trees  and  carefully  kept  plan- 
tations of  wood,  and  in  the  old  and 
high  cultivation  that  has  humanized 
the  very  sods  by  mingling  so  much  of 
man's  toil  and  care  among  them.  To 
an  American  there  is  a  kind  of  sanctity 
even  in  an  English  turnip-field,  when 
he  thinks  how  long  that  small  square 
of  ground  has  been  known  and  recog- 
nized as  a  possession,  transmitted  from 
father  to  son,  trodden  often  by  mem- 
orable feet,  and  utterly  redeemed  from 
savagery  by  old  acquaintanceship  with 
civilized  eyes.  The  wildest  things  in 
England  are  more  than  half  tame.  The 
trees,  for  instance,  whether  in  hedge- 
row, park,  or  what  they  call  forest,  have 
nothing  wild  about  them.  They  are 
never  ragged  ;  there  is  a  certain  deco- 
rous restraint  in  the  freest  outspread 
of  their  branches,  though  they  spread 
wider  than  any  self -nurturing  tree; 
they  are  tall,  vigorous,  bulky,  with  a 


look  of  age-long  life,  and  a  promise  of 
more  years  to  come,  all  of  which  will 
bring  them  into  closer  kindred  with  the 
race  of  man.  Somebody  or  other  has 
known  them  from  the  sapling  upward  ; 
and  if  they  endure  long  enough,  they 
grow  to  be  traditionally  observed  and 
honored,  and  connected  with  the  for- 
tunes of  old  families,  till,  like  Tenny- 
son's Talking  Oak,  they  babble  with  a 
thousand  leafy  tongues  to  ears  that  can 
understand  them. 

An  American  tree,  however,  if  it  could 
grow  in  fair  competition  with  an  Eng- 
lish one  of  similar  species,  would  prob- 
ably be  the  more  picturesque  object  of 
the  two.  The  Warwickshire  elm  has 
not  so  beautiful  a  shape  as  those  that 
overhang  our  village-street ;  and  as  for 
the  redoubtable  English  oak,  there  is 
a  certain  John-Bullism  in  its  figure,  a 
compact  rotundity  of  foliage,  a  lack  of 
irregular  and  various  outline,  that  make 
it  look  wonderfully  like  a  gigantic  cau- 
liflower. Its  leaf,  too,  is  much  smaller 
than  that  of  most  varieties  of  American 
oak ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  doubt  that  the 
latter,  with  free  leave  to  grow,  rever- 
ent care  and  cultivation,  and  immunity 
from  the  axe,  would  live  out  its  centu- 
ries as  sturdily  as  its  English  brother, 
and  prove  far  the  nobler  and  more  ma- 
jestic specimen  of  a  tree  at  the  end  of 
them.  Still,  however  one's  Yankee  pa- 
triotism may  struggle  against  the  ad- 
mission, it  must  be  owned  that  the  trees 
and  other  objects  of  an  English  land- 
scape take  hold  of  the  observer  by  num- 
berless minute  tendrils,  as  it  were,  which, 
look  as  closely  as  we  choose,  we  never 
find  in  an  American  scene.  The  para- 
sitic growth  is  so  luxuriant,  that  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  so  gray  and  dry  in 
our  climate,  is  better  worth  observing 
than  the  boughs  and  foliage  ;  a  verdant 
mossiness  coats  it  all  over,  so  that  it 
looks  almost  as  green  as  the  leaves ; 
and  often,  moreover,  the  stately  stem 
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is  clustered  about,  high  upward,  with 
creeping  and  twining  shrubs,  the  ivy, 
and  sometimes  the  mistletoe,  close-cling- 
ing friends,  nurtured  by  the  moisture 
and  never  too  fervid  sunshine,  and  sup- 
porting themselves  by  the  old  tree's 
abundant  strength.  We  call  it  a  par- 
asitical vegetation  ;  but,  if  the  phrase 
imply  any  reproach,  it  is  unkind  to  be- 
stow it  on  this  beautiful  affection  and 
relationship  which  exist  in  England  be- 
tween one  order  of  plants  and  anoth- 
er :  the  strong  tree  being  always  ready 
to  give  support  to  the  trailing  shrub, 
lift  it  to  the  sun,  and  feed  it  out  of  its 
own  heart,  if  it  crave  such  food ;  and 
the  shrub,  on  its  part,  repaying  its  fos- 
ter-father with  an  ample  luxuriance  of 
beauty,  and  adding  Corinthian  grace  to 
the  tree's  lofty  strength.  No  bitter  win- 
ter nips  these  tender  little  sympathies, 
no  hot  sun  burns  the  life  out  of  them ; 
and  therefore  they  outlast  the  longevi- 
ty of  the  oak,  and,  if  the  woodman  per- 
mitted, would  bury  it  in  a  green  grave, 
when  all  is  over. 

Should  there  be  nothing  else  along 
the  road  to  look  at,  an  English  hedge 
might  well  suffice  to  occupy  the  eyes, 
and,  to  a  depth  beyond  what  he  would 
suppose,  the  heart  of  an  American.  We 
often  set  out  hedges  in  our  own  soil, 
but  might  as  well  set  out  figs  or  pine- 
apples and  expect  to  gather  fruit  of 
them.  Something  grows,  to  be  sure, 
which  we  choose  to  call  a  hedge ;  but 
it  lacks  the  dense,  luxuriant  variety 
of  vegetation  that  is  accumulated  into 
the  English  original,  in  which  a  bota- 
nist would  find  a  thousand  shrubs  and 
gracious  herbs  that  the  hedge -maker 
never  thought  of  planting  there.  Among 
them,  growing  wild,  are  many  of  the 
kindred  blossoms  of  the  very  flowers 
which  our  pilgrim  fathers  brought  from 
England,  for  the  sake  of  their  simple 
beauty  and  home-like  associations,  and 
which  we  have  ever  since  been  culti- 
vating in  gardens.  There  is  not  a  soft- 
er trait  to  be  found  in  the  character  of 
those  stern  men  than  that  they  should 
have  been  sensible  of  these  flower-roots 


clinging  among  the  fibres  of  their  rug- 
ged hearts,  and  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  bringing  them  over  sea  and  making 
them  hereditary  in  the  new  land,  instead 
of  trusting  to  what  rarer  beauty  the  wil- 
derness might  have  in  store  for  them. 

Or,  if  the  road-side  has  no  hedge,  the 
ugliest  stone  fence  (such  as,  in  America, 
would  keep  itself  bare  and  unsympa- 
thizing  till  the  end  of  time)  is  sure  to 
be  covered  with  the  small  handiwork 
of  Nature  ;  that  careful  mother  lets 
nothing  go  naked  there,  and,  if  she  can- 
not provide  clothing,  gives  at  least  em- 
broidery. No  sooner  is  the  fence  built 
than  she  adopts  and  adorns  it  as  a  part 
of  her  original  plan,  treating  the  hard, 
uncomely  construction  as  if  it  had  all 
along  been  a  favorite  idea  of  her  own. 
A  little  sprig  of  ivy  may  be  seen  creep- 
ing up  the  side  of  the  low  wall  and 
clinging  fast  with  its  many  feet  to  the 
rough  surface  ;  a  tuft  of  grass  roots  it- 
self between  two  of  the  stones,  where 
a  pinch  or  two  of  way -side  dust  has 
been  moistened  into  nutritious  soil  for 
it;  a  small  bunch  of  fern  grows  in 
another  crevice  ;  a  deep,  soft,  verdant 
moss  spreads  itself  along  the  top  and 
over  all  the  available  inequalities  of 
the  fence  ;  and  where  nothing  else  will 
grow,  lichens  stick  tenaciously  to  the 
bare  stones  and  variegate  the  monoto- 
nous gray  with  hues  of  yellow  and  red. 
Finally,  a  great  deal  of  shrubbery  clus- 
ters along  the  base  of  the  stone  wall, 
and  takes  away  the  hardness  of  its  out- 
line; and  in  due  time,  as  the  upshot 
of  these  apparently  aimless  or  sportive 
touches,  wo  recognize  that  the  benefi- 
cent Creator  of  all  things,  working 
through  His  handmaiden  whom  we  call 
Nature,  has  deigned  to  mingle  a  charm 
of  divine  gracefulness  even  with  so 
earthly  an  institution  as  a  boundary- 
fence.  The  clown  who  wrought  at  it 
little  dreamed  what  fellow -laborer  he 
had. 

The  English  should  send  us  photo- 
graphs of  portions  of  the  trunks  of  trees, 
the  tangled  and  various  products  of  a 
hedge,  and  a  square  foot  of  an  old  wall. 
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They  can  hardly  send  anything  else  so 
characteristic.  Their  artists,  especially 
of  the  later  school,  sometimes  toil  to  de- 
pict such  subjects,  but  are  apt  to  stiff- 
en the  lithe  tendrils  in  the  process.  The 
poets  succeed  better,  with  Tennyson  at 
their  head,  and  often  produce  ravishing 
effects  by  dint  of  a  tender  minuteness 
of  touch,  to  which  the  genius  of  the 
soil  and  climate  artfully  impels  them  : 
for,  as  regards  grandeur,  there  are  lof- 
tier scenes  in  many  countries  than  the 
best  that  England  can  show ;  but,  for 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  smallest  ob- 
ject that  lies  under  its  gentle  gloom  and 
sunshine,  there  is  no  scenery  like  it 
anywhere. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have 
strayed  away  to  a  long  distance  from 
the  road  to  Stratford-on-Avon ;  for  I 
remember  no  such  stone  fences  as  I 
have  been  speaking  of  in  Warwickshire, 
nor  elsewhere  in  England,  except  among 
the  Lakes,  or  in  Yorkshire,  and^he  rough 
and  hilly  countries  to  the  north  of  it. 
Hedges  there  were  along  my  road,  how- 
ever, and  broad,  level  fields,  rustic  ham- 
lets, and  cottages  of  ancient  date, — from 
the  roof  of  one  of  which  the  occupant 
was  tearing  away  the  thatch,  and  show- 
ing what  an  accumulation  of  dust,  dirt, 
mouldiness,  roots  of  weeds,  families  of 
mice,  swallows'  nests,  and  hordes  of  in- 
sects, had  been  deposited  there  since 
that  old  straw  was  new.  Estimating 
its  antiquity  from  these  tokens,  Shak- 
speare  himself,  in  one  of  his  morning 
rambles  out  of  his  native  town,  might 
have  seen  the  thatch  laid  on ;  at  all 
events,  the  cottage  -  walls  were  old 
enough  to  have  known  him  as  a  guest. 
A  few  modern  villas  were  also  to  be 
seen,  and  perhaps  there  were  mansions 
of  old  gentility  at  no  great  distance, 
but  hidden  among  trees  ;  for  it  is  a 
point  of  English  pride  that  such  houses 
seldom  allow  themselves  to  be  visible 
from  the  high-road.  In  short,  I  recol- 
lect nothing  specially  remarkable  along 
the  way,  nor  in  the  immediate  approach 
to  Stratford ;  and  yet  the  picture  of 
that  June  morning  has  a  glory  in  my 


memory,  owing  chiefly,  I  believe,  to  the 
charm  of  the  English  summer -weath- 
er, the  really  good  days  of  which  are 
the  most  delightful  that  mortal  man 
can  ever  hope  to  be  favored  with.  Such 
a  genial  warmth  !  A  little  too  warm, 
it  might  be,  yet  only  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  assure  an  American  (a  certainty 
to  which  he  seldom  attains  till  attem- 
pered to  the  customary  austerity  of  an 
English  summer-day)  that  he  was  quite 
warm  enough.  And  after  all,  there 
was  an  unconquerable  freshness  in  the 
atmosphere,  which  every  little  move- 
ment of  a  breeze  shook  over  me  like  a 
dash  of  the  ocean -spray.  Such  days 
need  bring  us  no  other  happiness  than 
their  own  light  and  temperature.  No 
doubt,  I  could  not  have  enjoyed  it  so 
exquisitely,  except  that  there  must  be 
still  latent  in  us  Western  wanderers 
(even  after  an  absence  of  two  centu- 
ries and  more)  an  adaptation  to  the 
English  climate  which  makes  us  sensi- 
ble of  a  motherly  kindness  in  its  scan- 
tiest sunshine,  and  overflows  us  with 
delight  at  its  more  lavish  smiles. 
.  The  spire  of  Shakspeare's  church  — 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  —  be- 
gins to  show  itself  among  the  trees  at 
a  little  distance  from  Stratford.  Next 
we  see  the  shabby  old  dwellings,  in- 
termixed with  mean-looking  houses  of 
modern  date,  and  the  streets  being 
quite  level,  you  are  struck  and  sur- 
prised by  nothing  so  much  as  the  tame- 
ness  of  the  general  scene  ;  as  if  Shak- 
speare's genius  were  vivid  enough  to 
have  wrought  pictorial  splendors  in  the 
town  where  he  was  born.  Here  and 
there,  however,  a  queer  edifice  meets 
your  eye,  endowed  with  the  individual- 
ity that  belongs  only  to  the  domestic 
architecture  of  times  gone  by ;  the 
house  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  some 
odd  quality  in  its  inhabitant,  as  a  sea- 
shell  is  moulded  from  within  by  the 
character  of  its  inmate  ;  and  having 
been  built  in  a  strange  fashion,  genera- 
tions ago,  it  has  ever  since  been  grow- 
ing stranger  and  quainter,  as  old  hu- 
morists are  apt  to  do.  Here,  too,  (as 
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so  often  impressed  me  in  decayed  Eng- 
lish towns,)  there  appeared  to  be  a 
greater  abundance  of  aged  people  wear- 
ing small-clothes  and  leaning  on  sticks 
than  you  could  assemble  on  our  side  of 
the  water  by  sounding  a  trumpet  and 
proclaiming  a  reward  for  the  most  ven- 
erable. I  tried  to  account  for  this  phe- 
nomenon by  several  theories :  as,  for 
example,  that  our  new  towns  are  un- 
wholesome for  age  and  kill  it  off  unsea- 
sonably ;  or  that  our  old  men  have  a 
subtile  sense  of  fitness,  and  die  of  their 
own  accord  rather  than  live  in  an  un- 
seemly contrast  with  youth  and  novel- 
ty :  but  the  secret  may  be,  after  all, 
that  hair-dyes,  false  teeth,  modern  arts 
of  dress,  and  other  contrivances  of  a 
skin-deep  youthfulness,  have  not  crept 
into  these  antiquated  English  towns, 
and  so  people  grow  old  without  the 
weary  necessity  of  seeming  younger 
than  they  are. 

After  wandering  through  two  or  three 
streets,  I  found  my  way  to  Shakspeare's 
birthplace,  which  is  almost  a  smaller 
and  humbler  house  than  any  description 
can  prepare  the  visitor  to  expect ;  so  in- 
evitably does  an  august  inhabitant  make 
his  abode  palatial  to  our  imaginations, 
receiving  his  guests,  indeed,  in  a  cas- 
tle in  the  air,  until  we  unwisely  insist 
on  meeting  him  among  the  sordid  lanes 
and  alleys  of  lower  earth.  The  portion 
of  the  edifice  with  which  Shakspeare 
had  anything  to  do  is  hardly  large 
enough,  in  the  basement,  to  contain 
the  butcher's  stall  that  one  of  his  de- 
scendants kept,  and  that  still  remains 
there,  windowless,  with  the  cleaver- 
cuts  in  its  hacked  counter,  which  pro- 
*jects  into  the  street  under  a  little  pent- 
house-roof, as  if  waiting  for  a  new  oc- 
cupant. The  upper  half  of  the  door 
was  open,  and,  on  my  rapping  at  it,  a 
young  person  in  black  made  her  ap- 
pearance and  admitted  me :  she  was 
not  a  menial,  but  remarkably  genteel 
(an  American  characteristic)  for  an 
Enifli^h  girl,  and  was  probably  the 
daughter  of  the  old  gentlewoman  who 
takes  care  of  the  house.  This  lower 


room  has  a  pavement  of  gray  slabs 
of  stone,  which  may  have  been  rudely 
squared  when  the  house  was  new,  but 
are  now  all  cracked,  broken,  and  dis- 
arranged in  a  most  unaccountable  way. 
One  does  not  see  how  any  ordinary 
usage,  for  whatever  length  of  time, 
should  have  so  smashed  these  heavy 
stones ;  it  is  as  if  an  earthquake  had 
burst  up  through  the  floor,  which  after- 
wards had  been  imperfectly  trodden 
down  again.  The  room  is  whitewash- 
ed and  very  clean,  but  wofully  shab- 
by and  dingy,  coarsely  built,  and  such 
as  the  most  poetical  imagination  would 
find  it  difficult  to  idealize.  In  the  rear 
of  this  apartment  is  the  kitchen,  a  still 
smaller  room,  of  a  similar  rude  aspect ; 
it  has  a  great,  rough  fireplace,  with 
space  for  a  large  family  under  the  black- 
ened opening  of  the  chimney,  and  an 
immense  passage-way  for  the  smoke, 
through  which  Shakspeare  may  have 
seen  the»blue  sky  by  day  and  the  stars 
glimmering  down  at  him  by  night.  It 
is  now  a  dreary  spot  where  the  long- 
extinguished  embers  used  to  be.  A 
glowing  fire,  even  if  it  covered  only  a 
quarter  part  of  the  hearth,  might  still 
do  much  towards  making  the  old  kitchen 
cheerful ;  but  we  get  a  depressing  idea 
of  the  stifled,  poor,  sombre  kind  of  life 
that  could  have  been  lived  in  such  a 
dwelling,  where  this  room  seems  to 
have  been  the  gathering-place  of  the 
family,  with  no  breadth  or  scope,  no 
good  retirement,  but  old  and  young 
huddling  together  cheek  by  jowl.  What 
a  hardy  plant  was  Shakspeare's  genius, 
how  fatal  its  development,  since  it  could 
not  be  blighted  in  such  an  atmosphere  ! 
It  only  brought  human  nature  the  clos- 
er to  him,  and  put  more  unctuous  earth 
about  his  roots. 

Thence  I  was  ushered  up-stairs  to 
the  room  in  which  Shakspeare  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born ;  though,  if 
you  peep  too  curiously  into  the  matter, 
you  may  find  the  shadow  of  an  ugly 
doubt  on  this,  as  well  as  most  other 
points  of  his  mysterious  life.  It  is  the 
chamber  over  the  butcher's  shop,  and 
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is  lighted  by  one  broad  window  con- 
taining a  great  many  small,  irregular 
panes  of  glass.  The  floor  is  made  of 
planks,  very  rudely  hewn,  and  fitting 
together  with  little  neatness ;  the  na- 
ked beams  and  rafters,  at  the  sides  of 
the  room  and  overhead,  bear  the  orig- 
inal marks  of  the  builder's  broad-axe, 
with  no  evidence  of  an  attempt  to 
smooth  off  the  job.  Again  we  have  to 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  smallness  of 
the  space  inclosed  by  these  illustrious 
walls,  —  a  circumstance  more  difficult 
to  accept,  as  regards  places  that  we 
have  heard,  read,  thought,  and  dream- 
ed much  about,  than  any  other  disen- 
chanting particular  of  a  mistaken  ideal. 
A  few  paces  —  perhaps  seven  or  eight 
— take  us  from  end  to  end  of  it.  So 
low  it  is,  that  I  could  easily  touch  the 
ceiling,  and  might  have  done  so  with- 
out a  tiptoe-stretch,  had  it  been  a  good 
deal  higher ;  and  this  humility  of  the 
chamber  has  tempted  a  vast  multitude 
of  people  to  write  their  names  over- 
head in  pencil.  Every  inch  of  the  side- 
walls,  even  into  the  obscurest  nooks 
and  corners,  is  covered  with  a  similar 
record;  all  the  window-panes,  more- 
over, are  scrawled  with  diamond-signa- 
tures, among  which  is  said  to  be  that 
of  Walter  Scott ;  but  so  many  persons 
have  sought  to  immortalize  themselves 
in  close  vicinity  to  his  name  that  I  real- 
ly could  not  trace  him  out.  Methinks 
it  is  strange  that  people  do  not  strive 
to  forget  their'  forlorn  little  identities, 
in  such  situations,  instead  of  thrusting 
them  forward  into  the  dazzle  of  a  great 
renown,  where,  if  noticed,  they  cannot 
but  be  deemed  impertinent. 

This  room,  and  the  entire  house,  so 
far  as  I  saw  it,  are  whitewashed  and 
exceedingly  clean  ;  nor  is  there  the 
aged,  musty  smell  with  which  old  Ches- 
ter first  made  me  acquainted,  and  which 
goes  far  to  cure  an  American  of  his  ex- 
cessive predilection  for  antique  residen- 
ces. An  old  lady,  who  took  charge  of 
me  up-stairs,  had  the  manners  and  as- 
pect of  a  gentlewoman,  and  talked  with 
somewhat  formidable  knowledge  and 


appreciative  intelligence  about  Shak- 
speare.  Arranged  on  a  table  and  in 
chairs  were  various  prints,  views  of 
houses  and  scenes  connected  with  Shak- 
sgeare's  memory,  together  with  editions 
of  his  works  and  local  publications  about 
his  home  and  haunts,  from  the  sale  of 
which  this  respectable  lady  perhaps  re- 
alizes a  handsome  profit.  At  any  rate, 
I  bought  a  good  many  of  them,  con- 
ceiving that  it  might  be  the  civillest 
way  of  requiting  her  for  her  instructive 
conversation  and  the  trouble  she  took 
in  showing  me  the  house.  It  cost  me  a 
pang  (not  a  curmudgeonly,  but  a  gen- 
tlemanly one)  to  offer  a  downright  fee 
to  the  lady-like  girl  who  had  admitted 
me  ;  but  I  swallowed  my  delicate  scru- 
ples with  some  little  difficulty,  and  she 
digested  hers,  so  far  as  I  could  observe, 
with  no  difficulty  at  all.  In  fact,  no- 
body need  fear  to  hold  out  half  a  crown 
to  any  person  with  whom  he  has  occa- 
sion to  speak  a  word  in  England. 

I  should  consider  it  unfair  to  quit 
Shakspeare's  house  without  the  frank 
acknowledgment  that  I  was  conscious 
of  not  the  slightest  emotion  while  view- 
ing it,  nor  any  quickening  of  the  imagi- 
nation. This  has  often  happened  to  me 
in  my  visits  to  memorable  places.  What- 
ever pretty  and  apposite  reflections  I 
may  have  made  upon  the  subject  had 
either  occurred  to  me  before  I  ever  saw 
Stratford,  or  have  been  elaborated  since. 
It  is  pleasant,  nevertheless,  to  think  that 
I  have  seen  the  place  ;  and  I  believe 
that  I  can  form  a  more  sensible  and 
vivid  idea  of  Shakspeare  as  a  flesh-and- 
blood  individual  now  that  I  have  stood 
on  the  kitchen-hearth  and  in  the  birth- 
chamber  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  this  power  of  realization  is  altogeth- 
er desirable  in  reference  to  a  great  poet. 
The  Shakspeare  whom  I  met  there  took 
various  guises,  but  had  not  his  laurel 
on.  He  was  successively  the  roguish 
boy,  —  the  youthful  deer-stealer,  —  the 
comrade  of  players,  —  the  too  famil- 
iar friend  of  Davenant's  mother, — the 
careful,  thrifty,  thriven  man  of  prop- 
erty, who  came  back  from  London  to 
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lend  money  on  bond,  and  occupy  the 
best  house  in  Stratford,  —  the  mellow, 
red -nosed,  autumnal  boon -companion 
of  John  a'  Combe,  who  (or  else  the 
Stratford  gossips  belied  him)  met  hjs 
death  by  tumbling  into  a  ditch  on  his 
way  home  from  a  drinking-bout,  and 
left  his  second-best  bed  to  his  poor  wife. 
I  feel,  as  sensibly  as  the  reader  can, 
what  horrible  impiety  it  is  to  remember 
these  things,  be  they  true  or  false.  In 
cither  case,  they  ought  to  vanish  out 
of  sight  on  the  distant  ocean-line  of  the 
past,  leaving  a  pure,  white  memory, 
even  as  a  sail,  though  perhaps  darken- 
ed with  many  stains,  looks  snowy  white 
on  the  far  horizon.  But  I  draw  a  moral 
from  these  unworthy  reminiscences  and 
this  embodiment  of  the  poet,  as  sug- 
gested by  some  of  the  grimy  actualities 
of  his  life.  It  is  for  the  high  interest^ 
of  the  world  not  to  insist  upon  finding 
out  that  its  greatest  men  are,  in  a  cer- 
tain lower  sense,  very  much  the  same 
kind  of  men  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  often 
a  little  worse ;  because  a  common  mind 
cannot  properly  digest  such  a  discov- 
ery, nor  ever  know  the  true  propor- 
tion of  the  great  man's  good  and  evil, 
nor  how  small  a  part  of  him  it  was  that 
touched  our  muddy  or  dusty  earth. 
Thence  comes  moral  bewilderment,  and 
even  intellectual  loss,  in  regard  to  what 
is  best  of  him.  When  Shakspeare  in- 
voked a  curse  on  the  man  who  should 
stir  his  bones,  he  perhaps  meant  the 
larger  share  of  it  for  him  or  them  who 
should  pry  into  his  perishing  earthli- 
ness,  the  defects  or  even  the  merits  of 
the  character  that  he  wore  in  Stratford, 
when  he  had  left  mankind  so  much  to 
muse  upon  that  was  imperishable  and 
divine.  Heaven  keep  me  from  incur- 
ring any  part  of  the  anathema  in  re- 
quital for  the  irreverent  sentences  above 
written ! 

From  Shakspeare's  house,  the  next 
step,  of  course,  is  to  visit  his  burial- 
place.  The  appearance  of  the  church 
is  most  venerable  and  beautiful,  stand- 
ing amid  a  great  green  shadow  of  lime- 
trees,  above  which  rises  the  spire,  while 


the  Gothic  battlements  and  buttresses 
and  vast  arched  windows  are  obscurely 
seen  through  the  boughs.  The  Avon 
loiters  past  the  church-yard,  an  exceed- 
ingly sluggish  river,  which  might  seem 
to  have  been  considering  which  way  it 
should  flow  ever  since  Shakspeare  left 
off  paddling  in  it  and  gathering  the 
large  forget-me-nots  that  grow  among 
its  flags  and  water-weeds. 

An  old  man  in  small-clothes  was  wait- 
ing at  the  gate ;  and  inquiring  whether 
I  wished  to  go  in,  he  preceded  me  to 
the  church-porch,  and  rapped.  I  could 
have  done  it  quite  as  effectually  for 
myself;  but,  it  seems,  the  old  people 
of  the  neighborhood  haunt  about  the 
church-yard,  in  spite  of  the  frowns  and 
remonstrances  of  the  sexton,  who  grudg- 
es them  the  half-eleemosynary  sixpence 
which  they  sometimes  get  from  visitors. 
I  was  admitted  into  the  church  by  a  re- 
spectable-looking and  intelligent  man 
in  black,  the  parish -clerk,  I  suppose, 
and  probably  holding  a  richer  incum- 
bency than  his  vicar,  if  all  the  fees 
which  he  handles  remain  in  his  own 
pocket.  He  was  already  exhibiting  the 
Shakspeare  monuments  to  two  or  three 
visitors,  and  several  other  parties  came 
in  while  I  was  there. 

The  poet  and  his  family  are  in  pos- 
session of  what  may  be  considered  the 
very  best  burial-places  that  the  church 
affords.  They  lie  in  a  row,  right  across 
the  breadth  of  the  chancel,  the  foot  of 
each  gravestone  being  close  to  the  ele- 
vated floor  on  which  the  altar  stands. 
Nearest  to  the  side-wall,  beneath  Shak- 
speare's bust,  is  a  slab  bearing  a  Latin 
inscription  addressed  to  his  wife,  and 
covering  her  remains ;  then  his  own 
slab,  with  the  old  anathematizing  stan- 
za upon  it ;  then  that  of  Thomas  Nash, 
who  married  his  grand-daughter  ;  then 
that  of  Dr.  Hall,  the  husband  of  his 
daughter  Susannah ;  and,  lastly,  Su- 
sannah's own.  Shakspeare's  is  the  com- 
monest-looking slab  of  all,  being  just 
such  a  flag-stone  as  Essex  Street  in  Sa- 
lem used  to  be  paved  with,  when  I  was 
a  boy.  Moreover,  unless  my  eyes  or 
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recollection  deceive  me,  there  is  a  crack 
across  it,  as  if  it  had  already  undergone 
some  such  violence  as  the  inscription 
deprecates.  Unlike  the  other  monu- 
ments of  the  family,  it  bears  no  name, 
nor  am  I  acquainted  with  the  grounds 
or  authority  on  which  it  is  absolute- 
ly determined  to  be  Shakspeare's ;  al- 
though, being  in  a  range  with  those  of 
his  wife  and  children,  it  might  natural- 
ly be  attributed  to  him.  But,  then, 
why  does  his  wife,  who  died  afterwards, 
take  precedence  of  him  and  occupy  the 
place  next  his  bust  ?  And  where  are 
the  graves  of  another  daughter  and  a 
son,  who  have  a  better  right  in  the  fam- 
ily-row than  Thomas  Nash,  his  grand- 
son-in-law  ?  Might  not  one  or  both  of 
them  have  been  laid  under  the  name- 
less stone  ?  But  it  is  dangerous  trifling 
with  Shakspeare's  dust ;  so  I  forbear  to 
meddle  further  with  the  grave,  (though 
the  prohibition  makes  it  tempting,)  and 
shall  let  whatever  bones  be  in  it  rest  in 
peace.  Yet  I  must  needs  add  that  the 
inscription  on  the  bust  seems  to  imply 
that  Shakspeare's  grave  was  directly 
underneath  it. 

The  poet's  bust  is  affixed  to  the  north- 
ern wall  of  the  church,  the  base  of  it 
being  about  a  man's  height,  or  rather 
more,  above  the  floor  of  the  chancel. 
The  features  of  this  piece  of  sculpture 
are  entirely  unlike  any  portrait  of  Shak- 
speare  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  com- 
pel me  to  take  down  the  beautiful,  lof- 
ty-browed, and  noble  picture  of  him 
which  has  hitherto  hung  in  my  mental 
portrait -gallery.  The  bust  cannot  be 
said  to  represent  a  beautiful  face  or  an 
eminently  noble  head ;  but  it  clutches 
firmly  hold  of  one's  sense  of  reality  and 
insists  upon"  your  accepting  it,  if  not  as 
Shakspeare  the  poet,  yet  as  the  wealthy 
burgher  of  Stratford,  the  friend  of  John 
a'  Combe,  who  lies  yonder  in  the  cor- 
ner. I  know  not  what  the  phrenolo- 
gists say  to  the  bust.  The  forehead  is 
but  moderately  developed,  and  retreats 
somewhat,  the  upper  part  of  the  skull 
rising  pyramidally  ;  the  eyes  are  prom- 
inent almost  beyond  the  penthouse  of 
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the  brow  ;  the  upper  lip  is  so  long  that 
it  must  have  been  almost  a  deformity, 
unless  the  sculptor  artistically  exagger- 
ated its  length,  in  consideration,  that, 
on  the  pedestal,  it  must  be  foreshorten- 
ed by  being  looked  at  from  below.  On 
the  whole,  Shakspeare  must  have  had 
a  singular  rather  than  a  prepossessing 
face  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how,  with  this 
bust  before  its  eyes,  the  world  has  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  an  erroneous  no- 
tion of  his  appearance,  allowing  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  to  foist  their  idealized 
nonsense  on  us  all,  instead  of  the  gen- 
uine man.  For  my  part,  the  Shak- 
speare of  my  mind's  eye  is  henceforth 
to  be  a  personage  of  a  ruddy  English 
complexion,  with  a  reasonably  capa- 
cious brow,  intelligent  and  quickly  ob- 
servant eyes,  a  nose  curved  slightly 
outward,  a  long,  queer  upper-lip,  with 
the  mouth  a  little  unclosed  beneath  it, 
and  cheeks  considerably  developed  in 
the  lower  part  and  beneath  the  chin. 
But  when  Shakspeare  was  himself,  (for 
nine-tenths  of  the  time,  according  to  all 
appearances,  he  was  but  the  burgher  of 
Stratford,)  he  doubtless  shone  through 
this  dull  mask  and  transfigured  it  into 
the  face  of  an  angel. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  feet  behind  the 
row  of  Shakspeare  gravestones  is  the 
great  east-window  of  the  church,  now 
brilliant  with  stained  glass  of  recent 
manufacture.  On  one  side  of  this  win- 
dow, under  a  sculptured  arch  of  mar- 
ble, lies  a  full-length  marble  figure  of 
John  a'  Combe,  clad  in  what  I  take 
to  be  a  robe  of  municipal  dignity,  and 
holding  its  hands  devoutly  clasped.  It 
is  a  sturdy  English  figure,  with  coarse 
features,  a  type  of  ordinary  man  whom 
we  smile  to  see  immortalized  in  the 
sculpturesque  material  of  poets  and  he- 
roes ;  but  the  prayerful  attitude  en- 
courages us  to  believe  that  the  old 
usurer  may  not,  after  all,  have  had 
that  grim  reception  in  the  other  world 
which  Shakspeare's  squib  foreboded  for 
him.  By-the-by,  till  I  grew  somewhat 
familiar  with  Warwickshire  pronuncia- 
tion, I  never  understood  that  the  point 
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of  those  ill-natured  lines  was  a  pun. 
"  '  Oho  ! '  quoth  the  Devil,  '  't  is  my 
John  a'  Combe  ! ' " — that  is,  "  my  John 
has  come  !  " 

Close  to  the  poet's  bust  is  a  name- 
less, oblong,  cubic  tomb,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  a  clerical  dignitary  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  church  has  other 
mural  monuments  and  altar-tombs,  one 
or  two  of  the  latter  upholding  the  re- 
cumbent figures  of  knights  in  armor 
and  their  dames,  very  eminent  and 
worshipful  personages  in  their  day,  no 
doubt,  but  doomed  to  appear  forever 
intrusive  and  impertinent  within  the 
precincts  which  Shakspeare  has  made 
his  own.  His  renown  is  tyrannous,  and 
suffers  nothing  else  to  be  recognized 
within  the  scope  of  its  material  pres- 
ence, unless  illuminated  by  some  side- 
ray  from  himself.  The  clerk  informed 
me  that  interments  no  longer  take  place 
in  any  part  of  the  church.  And  it  is 
better  so ;  for  methinks  a  person  of  del- 
icate individuality,  curious  about  his 
burial-place,  and  desirous  of  six  feet  of 
earth  for  himself  alone,  could  never  en- 
dure to  lie  buried  near  Shakspeare,  but 
would  rise  up  at  midnight  and  grope  his 
way  out  of  the  church-door,  rather  than 
sleep  in  the  shadow  of  so  stupendous  a 
memory. 

I  should  hardly  have  dared  to  add 
another  to  the  innumerable  descrip- 
tions of  Stratford-on-Avon,  if  it  had  not 
seemed  to  me  that  this  would  form  a 
fitting  framework  to  some  reminiscen- 
ces of  a  very  remarkable  woman.  Her 
labor,  while  she  lived,  was  of  a  nature 
and  purpose  outwardly  irreverent  to 
the  name  of  Shakspeare,  yet,  by  its 
actual  tendency,  entitling  her  to  the 
distinction  of  being  that  one  of  all  his 
worshippers  who  sought,  though  she 
knew  it  not,  to  place  the  richest  and 
stateliest  diadem  upon  his  brow.  We 
Americans,  at  least,  in  the  scanty  an- 
nals of  our  literature,  cannot  afford  to 
forget  her  high  and  conscientious  exer- 
cise of  noble  faculties,  which,  indeed, 
if  you  look  at  the  matter  in  one  way, 
evolved  only  a  miserable  error,  but, 


more  fairly  considered,  produced  a  re- 
sult worth  almost  what  it  cost  her.  Her 
faith  in  her  own  ideas  was  so  genuine, 
that,  erroneous  .as  they  were,  it  trans- 
muted them  to  gold,  or,  at  all  events, 
interfused  a  large  proportion  of  that 
precious  and  indestructible  substance 
among  the  waste  material  from  which 
it  can  readily  be  sifted. 

The  only  time  I  ever  saw  Miss  Bacon 
was  in  London,  where  she  had  lodgings 
in  Spring  Street,  Sussex  Gardens,  at 
the  house  of  a  grocer,  a  portly,  middle- 
aged,  civil,  and  friendly  man,  who,  as 
well  as  his  wife,  appeared  to  feel  a  per- 
sonal kindness  towards  their  lodger. 
I  was  ushered  up  two  (and  I  rather  be- 
lieve three)  pair  of  stairs  into  a  parlor 
somewhat  humbly  furnished,  and  told 
that  Miss  Bacon  would  come  soon. 
There  were  a  number  of  books  on  the 
table,  and,  looking  into  them,  I  found 
that  every  one  had  some  reference, 
more  or  less  immediate,  to  her  Shak- 
spearian  theory, — a  volume  of  Raleigh's 
"  History  of  the  World,"  a  volume  of 
Montaigne,  a  volume  of  Lord  Bacon's 
letters,  a  volume  of  Shakspeare's  plays ; 
and  on  another  table  lay  a  large  roll 
of  manuscript,  which  I  presume  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  her  work.  To  be 
sure,  there  was  a  pocket-Bible  among 
the  books,  but  everything  else  referred 
to  the  one  despotic  idea  that  had  got 
possession  of  her  mind  ;  and  as  it  had 
engrossed  her  whole  soul  as  well  as  her 
intellect,  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  had 
established  subtile  connections  between 
it  and  the  Bible  likewise.  As  is  apt  to 
be  the  case  with  solitary  students,  Miss 
Bacon  probably  read  late  and  rose  late  ; 
for  I  took  up  Montaigne  (it  was  Haz- 
litt's  translation)  and  had  been  reading 
his  journey  to  Italy  a  good  while  before 
she  appeared. 

I  had  expected  (the  more  shame  for 
me,  having  no  other  ground  of  such  ex- 
pectation than  that  she  was  a  literary 
woman)  to  sec  a  very  homely,  uncouth, 
elderly  personage,  and  was  quite  agree- 
ably disappointed  by  her  aspect.  She 
was  rather  uncommonly  tall,  and  had  a 
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striking  and  expressive  face,  dark  hair, 
dark  eyes,  which  shone  with  an  inward 
light  as  soon  as  she  began  to  speak, 
and  by -and -by  a  color  came  into  her 
cheeks  and  made  her  look  almost  young. 
Not  that  she  really  was  so ;  she  must 
have  been  beyond  middle  -  age  :  and 
there  was  no  unkindness  in  coming  to 
that  conclusion,  because,  making  allow- 
ance for  years  and  ill-health,  I  could 
suppose  her  to  have  been  handsome  and 
exceedingly  attractive  once.  Though 
wholly  estranged  from  society,  there 
was  little  or  no  restraint  or  embarrass- 
ment in  her  manner  :  lonely  people  are 
generally  glad  to  give  utterance  to  their 
pent-up  ideas,  and  often  bubble  over 
with  them  as  freely  as  children  with 
their  new-found  syllables.  I  cannot  tell 
how  it  came  about,  but  we  immediately 
found  ourselves  taking  a  friendly  and 
familiar  tone  together,  and  began  to 
talk  as  if  we  had  known  one  another 
a  very  long  while.  A  little  preliminary 
correspondence  had  indeed  smoothed 
the  way,  and  we  had  a  definite  topic 
in  the  contemplated  publication  of  her 
book. 

She  was  very  communicative  about 
her  theory,  and  would  have  been  much 
more  so,  had  I  desired  it ;  but,  being 
conscious  within  myself  of  a  sturdy  un- 
belief, I  deemed  it  fair  and  honest  rath- 
er to  repress  than  draw  her  out  upon 
the  subject.  Unquestionably,  she  was 
a  monomaniac  ;  these  overmastering 
ideas  about  the  authorship  of  Shak- 
speare's  plays,  and  the  deep  political 
philosophy  concealed  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  them,  had  completely  thrown 
her  off  her  balance ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  had  wonderfully  developed 
her  intellect,  and  made  her  what  she 
could  not  otherwise  have  become.  It 
was  a  very  singular  phenomenon  :  a 
system  of  philosophy  growing  up  in  this 
woman's  mind  without  her  volition,  — 
contrary,  in  fact,  to  the  determined  re- 
sistance of  her  volition, — and  substitut- 
ing itself  in  the  place  of  everything  that 
originally  grew  there.  To  have  based 
such  a  system  on  fancy,  and  unconscious- 


ly elaborated  it  for  herself,  was  almost  as 
wonderful  as  really  to  have  found  it  in 
the  plays.  But,  in  a  certain  sense,  she 
did  actually  find  it  there.  Shakspeare 
has  surface  beneath  surface,  to  an  im- 
measurable depth,  adapted  to  the  plum- 
met-line of  every  reader ;  his  works  pre- 
sent many  faces  of  truth,  each  with 
scope  enough  to  fill  a  contemplative 
mind.  Whatever  you  seek  in  him  you 
will  surely  discover,  provided  you  seek 
truth.  There  is  no  exhausting  the  vari- 
ous interpretation  of  his  symbols ;  and  a 
thousand  years  hence,  a  world  of  new 
readers  will  possess  a  whole  library  of 
new  books,  as  we  ourselves  do,  in  these 
volumes  old  already.  I  had  half  a  mind 
to  suggest  to  Miss  Bacon  this  explana- 
tion of  her  theory,  but  forbore,  because 
(as  I  could  readily  perceive)  she  had 
as  princely  a  spirit  as  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself,  and  would  at  once  have  motion- 
ed me  from  the  room. 

I  had  heard,  long  ago,  that  she  be- 
lieved that  the  material  evidences  of 
her  dogma  as  to  the  authorship,  togeth- 
er with  the  key  of  the  new  philosophy, 
would  be  found  buried  in  Shakspeare's 
grave.  Kecently,  as  I  understood  her, 
this  notion  had  been  somewhat  modi- 
fied, and  was  now  accurately  defined 
and  fully  developed  in  her  mind,  with 
a  result  of  perfect  certainty.  In  Lord 
Bacon's  letters,  on  which  she  laid  her 
finger  as  she  spoke,  she  had  discovered 
the  key  and  clue  to  the  whole  mystery. 
There  were  definite  and  minute  instruc- 
tions how  to  find  a  will  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  conclave  of  Eliz- 
abethan philosophers,  which  were  con- 
cealed (when  and  by  whom  she  did  not 
inform  me)  in  a  hollow  space  in  the  un- 
der surface  of  Shakspeare's  gravestone. 
Thus  the  terrible  prohibition  to  remove 
the  stone  was  accounted  for.  The  di- 
rections, she  intimated,  went  complete- 
ly and  precisely  to  the  point,  obviating 
all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  coming  at 
the  treasure,  and  even,  if  I  remember 
right,  were  so  contrived  as  to  ward  off 
any  troublesome  consequences  likely  to 
ensue  from  the  interference  of  the  par- 
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ish-officers.  All  that  Miss  Bacon  now 
remained  in  England  for  —  indeed,  the 
object  for  which  she  had  come  hither, 
and  which  had  kept  her  here  for  three 
years  past  —  was  to  obtain  possession 
of  these  material  and  unquestionable 
proofs  of  the.  authenticity  of  her  theory. 

She  communicated  all  this  strange 
matter  in  a  low,  quiet  tone ;  while,  on 
my  part,  I  listened  as  quietly,  and  with- 
out any  expression  of  dissent.  Contro- 
versy against  a  faith  so  settled  would 
have  shut  her  up  at  once,  and  that,  too, 
without  in  the  least  weakening  her  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  those  treasures 
of  the  tomb  ;  and  had  it  been  possible 
to  convince  her  of  their  intangible  na- 
ture, I  apprehend  that  there  would  have 
been  nothing  left  for  the  poor  enthusi- 
ast save  to  collapse  and  die.  She  frank- 
ly confessed  that  she  could  no  longer 
bear  the  society  of  those  who  did  not 
at  least  lend  a  certain  sympathy  to  her 
views,  if  not  fully  share  in  them  ;  and 
meeting  little  sympathy  or  none,  she  had 
now  entirely  secluded  herself  from  the 
world.  In  all  these  years,  she  had  seen 
Mrs.  F.  a  few  times,  but  had  long  ago 
given  her  up, —  Carlyle  once  or  twice, 
but  not  of  late,  although  he  had  receiv- 
ed her  kindly ;  Mr.  Buchanan,  while 
minister  in  England,  had  once  called 
on  her,  and  General  Campbell,  our  con- 
sul in  London,  had  met  her  two  or  three 
times  on  business.  With  these  excep- 
tions, which  she  marked  so  scrupulously 
that  it  was  perceptible  what  epochs  they 
were  in  the  monotonous  passage  of  her 
days,  she  had  lived  in  the  profoundest 
solitude.  She  never  walked  out ;  she 
suffered  much  from  ill-health ;  and  yet, 
she  assured  me,  she  was  perfectly  happy. 

I  could  well  conceive  it ;  for  Miss 
Bacon  imagined  herself  to  have  receiv- 
ed (what  is  certainly  the  greatest  boon 
ever  assigned  to  mortals)  a  high  mis- 
sion in  the  world,  with  adequate  powers 
for  its  accomplishment ;  and  lest  even 
these  should  prove  insufficient,  she  had 
faith  that  special  interpositions  of  Provi- 
dence were  forwarding  her  human  ef- 
forts. This  idea  was  continually  com- 


ing to  the  surface,  during  our  inter- 
view. She  believed,  for  example,  that 
she  had  been  providentially  led  to  her 
lodging-house  and  put  in  relations  with 
the  good-natured  grocer  and  his  family ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  considering  what 
a  savage  and  stealthy  tribe  the  London 
lodging-house  keepers  actually  are,  the 
honest  kindness  of  this  man  and  his 
household  appeared  to  have  been  little 
less  than  miraculous.  Evidently,  too, 
she  thought  that  Providence  had  brought 
me  forward  —  a  man  somewhat  connect- 
ed with  literature  —  at  the  critical  junc- 
ture when  she  needed  a  negotiator  with 
the  booksellers  ;  and,  on  my  part,  though 
little  accustomed  to  regard  myself  as 
a  divine  minister,  and  though  I  might 
even  have  preferred  that  Providence 
should  select  some  other  instrument,  I 
had  no  scruple  in  undertaking  to  do 
what  I  could  for  her.  Her  book,  as  I 
could  see  by  turning  it  over,  was  a  very 
remarkable  one,  and  worthy  of  being 
offered  to  the  public,  which,  if  wise 
enough  to  appreciate  it,  would  be  thank- 
ful for  what  was  good  in  it  and  merciful 
to  its  faults.  It  was  founded  on  a  pro- 
digious error,  but  was  built  up  from  that 
foundation  with  a  good  many  prodigious 
truths.  And,  at  all  events,  whether  I 
could  aid  her  literary  views  or  no,  it 
would  have  been  both  rash  and  imper- 
tinent in  me  to  attempt  drawing  poor 
Miss  Bacon  out  of  her  delusions,  which 
were  the  condition  on  which  she  lived 
in  comfort  and  joy,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  great  intellectual  power.  So  I  left 
her  to  dream  as  she  pleased  about  the 
treasures  of  Shakspeare's  tombstone, 
and  to  form  whatever  designs  might 
seem  good  to  herself  for  obtaining  pos- 
session of  them.  I  was  sensible  of  a 
lady-like  feeling  of  propriety  in  Miss 
Bacon,  and  a  New-England  orderliness 
in  her  character,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
bewilderment,  a  sturdy  common-sense, 
which  I  trusted  would  begin  to  oper- 
ate at  the  right  time,  and  keep  her  from 
any  actual  extravagance.  And  as  re- 
garded this  matter  of  the  tombstone,  so 
it  proved. 
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The  interview  lasted  above  an  hour, 
during  which  she  flowed  out  freely,  as 
to  the  sole  auditor,  capable  of  any  de- 
gree of  intelligent  sympathy,  whom  she 
had  met  with  in  a  very  long  while.  Her 
conversation  was  remarkably  sugges- 
tive, alluring  forth  one's  own  ideas  and 
fantasies  from  the  shy  places  where 
they  usually  haunt.  She  was  indeed 
an  admirable  talker,  considering  how 
long  she  had  held  her  tongue  for  lack  of 
a  listener,  —  pleasant,  sunny  and  shad- 
owy, often  piquant,  and  giving  glimpses 
of  all  a  woman's  various  and  readily 
changeable  moods  and  humors ;  and  be- 
neath them  all  there  ran  a  deep  and 
powerful  under-current  of  earnestness, 
which  did  not  fail  to  produce  in  the 
listener's  mind  something  like  a  tempo- 
rary faith  in  what  she  herself  believed 
go  fervently.  But  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don are  not  favorable  to  enthusiasms 
of  this  kind,  nor,  in  fact,  are  they  like- 
ly to  flourish  anywhere  in  the  English 
atmosphere ;  so  that,  long  before  reach- 
ing Paternoster  Row,  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  difficult  and  doubtful  matter  to  ad- 
vocate the  publication  of  Miss  Bacon's 
book.  Nevertheless,  it  did  finally  get 
published. 

Months  before  that  happened,  how- 
ever, Miss  Bacon  had  taken  up  her  res- 
idence at  Stratford -on -Avon,  drawn 
thither  by  the  magnetism  of  those  rick 
secrets  which  she  supposed  to  have  been 
hidden  by  Raleigh,  or  Bacon,  or  I  know 
not  whom,  in  Shakspeare's  grave,  and 
protected  there  by  a  curse,  as  pirates 
used  to  bury  their  gold  in  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  fiend.  She  took  a  humble 
lodging  and  began  to  haunt  the  church 
like  a  ghost.  But  she  did  not  conde- 
scend to  any  stratagem  or  underhand 
attempt  to  violate  the  grave,  which,  had 
she  been  capable  of  admitting  such  an 
idea,  might  possibly  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  a  resurrection- 
man.  As  her  first  step,  she  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  clerk,  and  began 
to  sound  him  as  to  the  feasibility  of  her 
enterprise  and  his  own  willingness  to 
engage  in  it.  The  clerk  apparently  lis- 


tened with  not  unfavorable  ears ;  but,  as 
his  situation  (which  the  fees  of  pilgrims, 
more  numerous  than  at  any  Catholic 
shrine,  render  lucrative)  would  have 
been  forfeited  by  any  malfeasance  in 
office,  he  stipulated  for  liberty  to  con- 
sult the  vicar.  Miss  Bacon  requested 
to  tell  her  own  story  to  the  reverend 
gentleman,  and  seems  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  him  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
and  even  to  have  succeeded  in  making 
a  certain  impression  on  his  mind  as  to 
the  desirability  of  the  search.  As  their 
interview  had  been  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy,  he  asked  permission  to  consult 
a  friend,  who,  as  Miss  Bacon  either  found 
out  or  surmised,  was  a  practitioner  of 
the  law.  What  the  legal  friend  advised 
she  did  not  learn  ;  but  the  negotiation 
continued,  and  certainly  was  never  brok- 
en off  by  an  absolute  refusal  on  the 
vicar's  part.  He,  perhaps,  was  kindly 
temporizing  with  our  poor  countrywom- 
an, whom  an  Englishman  of  ordinary 
mould  would  have  sent  to  a  lunatic-asy- 
lum at  once.  I  cannot  help  fancying, 
however,  that  her  familiarity  with  the 
events  of  Shakspeare's  life,  and  of  his 
death  and  burial,  (of  which  she  would 
speak  as  if  she  had  been  present  at  the 
edge  of  the  grave,)  and  all  the  history, 
literature,  and  personalities  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan age,  together  with  the  prevail- 
ing power  of  her  own  belief,  and  the 
eloquence  with  which  she  knew  how  to 
enforce  it,  had  really  gone  some  little 
way  towards  making  a  convert  of  the 
good  clergyman.  If  so,  I  honor  him 
above  all  the  hierarchy  of  England. 

The  affair  certainly  looked  very  hope- 
ful. However  erroneously,  Miss  Ba- 
con had  understood  from  the  vicar 
that  no  obstacles  would  be  interposed 
to  the  investigation,  and  that  he  him- 
self would  sanction  it  with  his  pres- 
ence. It  was  to  take  place  after  night- 
fall ;  and  all  preliminary  arrangements 
being  made,  the  vicar  and  clerk  pro- 
fessed to  wait  only  her  word  in  order 
to  set  about  lifting  the  awful  stone  from 
the  sepulchre.  So,  at  least,  Miss  Bacon 
believed ;  and  as  her  bewilderment  was 
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entirely  in  her  own  thoughts,  and  nev- 
er disturbed  her  perception  or  accurate 
remembrance  of  external  things,  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,  except  it  be  the 
tinge  of  absurdity  in  the  fact.  But, 
in  this  apparently  prosperous  state  of 
things,  her  own  convictions  began  to 
falter.  A  doubt  stole  into  her  mind 
whether  she  might  not  have  mistaken 
the  depository  and  mode  of  conceal- 
ment of  those  historic  treasures ;  and 
after  once  admitting  the  doubt,  she  was 
afraid  to  hazard  the  shock  of  uplifting 
the  stone  and  finding  nothing.  She  ex- 
amined the  surface  of  the  gravestone, 
and  endeavored,  without  stirring  it,  to 
estimate  whether  it  were  of  such  thick- 
ness as  to  be  capable  of  containing  the 
archives  of  the  Elizabethan  club.  She 
went  over  anew  the  proofs,  the  clues, 
the  enigmas,  the  pregnant  sentences, 
which  she  had  discovered  in  Bacon's 
letters  and  elsewhere,  and  now  was 
frightened  to  perceive  that  they  did 
not  point  so  definitely  to  Shakspeare's 
tomb  as  she  had  heretofore  supposed. 
There  was  an  unmistakably  distinct  ref- 
erence to  a  tomb,  but  it  might  be  Ba- 
con's, or  Raleigh's,  or  Spenser's ;  and 
instead  of  the  "  Old  Player,"  as  she 
profanely  called  him,  it  might  be  either 
of  those  three  illustrious  dead,  poet, 
warrior,  or  statesman,  whose  ashes,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  or  the  Tower  buri- 
al-ground, or  wherever  they  sleep,  it 
was  her  mission  to  disturb. 

But  she  continued  to  hover  around 
the  church,  and  seems  to  have  had  full 
freedom  of  entrance  in  the  daytime, 
and  special  license,  on  one  occasion  at 
least,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  She 
went  thither  with  a  dark-lantern,  which 
could  but  twinkle  like  a  glow-worm 
through  the  volume  of  obscurity  that 
filled  the  great  dusky  edifice.  Groping 
her  way  up  the  aisle  and  towards  the 
chancel,  she  sat  down  on  the  elevat- 
ed part  of  the  pavement  above  Shak- 
speare's grave.  If  the  divine  poet  real- 
ly wrote  the  inscription  there,  and  cared 
as  much  about  the  quiet  of  his  bones  as 
its  deprecatory  earnestness  would  im- 


ply, it  was  time  for  those  crumbling- 
relics  to  bestir  themselves  under  her 
sacrilegious  feet.  But  they  were  safe. 
She  made  no  attempt  to  disturb  them ; 
though,  I  believe,  she  looked  narrowly 
into  the  crevices  between  Shakspeare's 
and  the  two  adjacent  stones,  and  in  some 
way  satisfied  herself  that  her  single 
strength  would  suffice  to  lift  the  former, 
in  case  of  need.  She  threw  the  feeble 
ray  of  her  lantern  up  towards  the  bust, 
but  could  not  make  it  visible  beneath 
the  darkness  of  the  vaulted  roof.  Had 
she  been  subject  to  superstitious  terrors, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  situation 
that  could  better  entitle  her  to  feel 
them,  for,  if  Shakspeare's  ghost  would 
rise  at  any  provocation,  it  must  have 
shown  itself  then  ;  but  it  is  my  sincere 
belief,  that,  if  his  figure  had  appeared 
within  the  scope  of  her  dark -lantern, 
in  his  slashed  doublet  and  gown,  and 
with  his  eyes  bent  on  her  beneath  the 
high,  bald  forehead,  just  as  we  see  him 
in  the  bust,  she  would  have  met  him 
fearlessly,  and  controverted  his  claims 
to  the  authorship  of  the  plays,  to  his 
very  face.  She  had  taught  herself  to 
contemn  "Lord  Leicester's  groom"  (it 
was  one  of  her  disdainful  epithets  for 
the  world's  incomparable  poet)  so  thor- 
oughly, that  even  his  disembodied  spirit 
would  hardly  have  found  civil  treat- 
ment at  Miss  Bacon's  hands. 

Her  vigil,  though  it  appears  to  have 
had  no  definite  object,  continued  far  in- 
to the  night.  Several  times  she  heard  a 
low  movement  in  the  aisles :  a  stealthy, 
dubious  foot-fall  prowling  about  in  the 
darkness,  now  here,  now  there,  among 
the  pillars  and  ancient  tombs,  as  if  some 
restless  inhabitant  of  the  latter  had 
crept  forth  to  peep  at  the  intruder. 
By-and-by  the  clerk  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  confessed  that  he  had  been 
watching  her  ever  since  she  entered 
the  church. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  a  strange 
sort  of  weariness  seems  to  have  fallen 
upon  her :  her  toil  was  all  but  done, 
her  great  purpose,  as  she  believed,  on 
the  very  point  of  accomplishment,  when 
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she  began  to  regret  that  so  stupendous 
a  mission  had  been  imposed  on  the  fra- 
gility of  a  woman.  Her  faith  in  the 
new  philosophy  was  as  mighty  as  ever, 
and  so  was  her  confidence  in  her  own 
adequate  development  of  it,  now  about 
to  be  given  to  the  world  ;  yet  she  wish- 
ed, or  fancied  so,  that  it  might  never 
have  been  her  duty  to  achieve  this  un- 
paralleled task,  and  to  stagger  feebly 
forward  under  her  immense  burden  of 
responsibility  and  renown.  So  far  as 
her  personal  concern  in  the  matter 
went,  she  would  gladly  have  forfeited 
the  reward  of  her  patient  study  and  la- 
bor for  so  many  years,  her  exile  from 
her  country  and  estrangement  from  her 
family  and  friends,  her  sacrifice  of 
health  and  all  other  interests  to  this 
one  pursuit,  if  she  could  only  find  her- 
self free  to  dwell  in  Stratford  and  be 
forgotten.  She  liked  the  old  slumber- 
ous town,  and  awarded  the  only  praise 
that  ever  I  knew  her  to  bestow  on 
Shakspeare,  the  individual  man,  by  ac- 
knowledging that  his  taste  in  a  resi- 
dence was  good,  and  that  he  knew  how 
to  choose  a  suitable  retirement  for  a 
person  of  shy,  but  genial  temperament. 
And  at  this  point,  I  cease  to  possess 
the  means  of  tracing  her  vicissitudes  of 
feeling  any  farther.  In  consequence 
of  some  advice  which  I  fancied  it  my 
duty  to  tender,  as  being  the  only  con- 
fidant whom  she  now  had  in  the  world, 
I  fell  under  Miss  Bacon's  most  severe 
and  passionate  displeasure,  and  was 
cast  off  by  her  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  It  was  a  misfortune  to  which  her 
friends  were  always  particularly  liable ; 
but  I  think  that  none  of  them  ever  lov- 
ed, or  even  respected,  her  most  ingenu- 
ous and  noble,  but  likewise  most  sensi- 
tive and  tumultuous  character,  the  less 
for  it. 

At  that  time  her  book  was  passing 
through  the  press.  Without  prejudice 
to  her  literary  ability,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  Miss  Bacon  was  wholly  un- 
fit to  prepare  her  own  work  for  publica- 
tion, because,  among  many  other  rea- 
sons, she  was  too  thoroughly  in  earnest 


to  know  what  to  leave  out.  Every 
leaf  and  line  was  sacred,  for  all  had 
been  written  under  so  deep  a  convic- 
tion of  truth  as  to  assume,  in  her  eyes, 
the  aspect  of  inspiration.  A  practised 
book-maker,  with  entire  control  of  her 
materials,  would  have  shaped  out  a  du- 
odecimo volume  full  of  eloquent  and  in- 
genious dissertation, — criticisms  which 
quite  take  the  color  and  pungency  out 
of  other  people's  critical  remarks  on 
Shakspeare,  —  philosophic  truths  which 
she  imagined  herself  to  have  found  at 
the  roots  of  his  conceptions,  and  which 
certainly  come  from  no  inconsiderable 
depth  somewhere.  There  was  a  great 
amount  of  rubbish,  which  any  compe- 
tent editor  would  have  shovelled  out 
of  the  way.  But  Miss  Bacon  thrust 
the  whole  bulk  of  inspiration  and  non- 
sense into  the  press  in  a  lump,  and 
there  tumbled  out  a  ponderous  octavo 
volume,  which  fell  with  a  dead  thump 
at  the  feet  of  the  public,  and  has  never 
been  picked  up.  A  few  persons  turned 
over  one  or  two  of  the  leaves,  as  it  lay 
there,  and  essayed  to  kick  the  volume 
deeper  into  the  mud ;  for  they  were 
the  hack  critics  of  the  minor  periodical 
press  in  London,  than  whom,  I  suppose, 
though  excellent  fellows  in  their  way, 
there  are  no  gentlemen  in  the  world 
less  sensible  of  any  sanctity  in  a  book, 
or  less  likely  to  recognize  an  author's 
heart  in  it,  or  more  utterly  careless 
about  bruising,  if  they  do  recognize  it. 
It  is  their  trade.  They  could  not  do 
otherwise.  I  never  thought  of  blaming 
them.  From  the  scholars  and  critics 
of  her  own  country,  indeed,  Miss  Ba- 
con might  have  looked  for  a  worthier 
appreciation,  because  many  of  the  best 
of  them  have  higher  cultivation  and 
finer  and  deeper  literary  sensibilities 
than  all  but  the  very  profoundest  and 
brightest  of  Englishmen.  But  they  are 
not  a  courageous  body  of  men  ;  they 
dare  not  think  a  truth  that  has  an  odor 
of  absurdity,  lest  they  should  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  speak  it  out.  If  any 
American  ever  wrote  a  word  in  her  be- 
half, Miss  Bacon  never  knew  it,  nor 
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did  I.  Our  journalists  at  once  repub- 
lished  some  of  the  most  brutal  vitupera- 
tions of  the  English  press,  thus  pelting 
their  poor  countrywoman  with  stolen 
mud,  without  even  waiting  to  know 
whether  the  ignominy  was  deserved. 
And  they  never  have  known  it,  to  this 
day,  nor  ever  will. 

The  next  intelligence  that  I  had  of 
Miss  Bacon  was  by  a  letter  from  the 
mayor  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  He  was 
a  medical  man,  and  wrote  both  in  his 
official  and  professional  character,  tell- 
ing me  that  an  American  lady,  who 
had  recently  published  what  the  may- 
or called  a  "  Shakspeare  book,"  was  af- 
flicted with  insanity.  In  a  lucid  inter- 
val she  had  referred  to  me,  as  a  per- 
son who  had  some  knowledge  of  her 
family  and  affairs.  What  she  may 
have  suffered  before  her  intellect  gave 
way,  we  had  better  not  try  to  imagine. 
No  author  had  ever  hoped  so  confident- 
ly as  she  ;  none  ever  failed  more  utter- 
ly. A  superstitious  fancy  might  sug- 
gest that  the  anathema  on  Shakspeare's 
tombstone  had  fallen  heavily  on  her 
head  in  requital  of  even  the  unaccom- 
plished purpose  of  disturbing  the  dust 
beneath,  and  that  the  "  Old  Player  "  had 
kept  so  quietly  in  his  grave,  on  the  night 
of  her  vigil,  because  he  foresaw  how 
soon  and  terribly  he  would  be  avenged. 
But  if  that  benign  spirit  takes  any  care 
or  cognizance  of  such  things  now,  he 
has  surely  requited  the  injustice  that 
she  sought  to  do  him  —  the  high  justice 
that  she  really  did  —  by  a  tenderness 
of  love  and  pity  of  which  only  he  could 
be  capable.  What  matters  it,  though 
she  called  him  by  some  other  name  ? 
He  had  wrought  a  greater  miracle  on 
her  than  on  all  the  world  besides.  This 
bewildered  enthusiast  had  recognized  a 
depth  in  the  man  whom  she  decried, 
which  scholars,  critics,  and  learned  so- 
cieties, devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  his 
unrivalled  scenes,  had  never  imagined 
to  exist  there.  She  had  paid  him  the 
loftiest  honor  that  all  these  ages  of  re- 
nown have  been  able  to  accumulate 
upon  his  memory.  And  when,  not 


many  months  after  the  outward  failure 
of  her  life-long  object,  she  passed  into 
the  better  world,  I  know  not  why  we 
should  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  immor- 
tal poet  may  have  met  her  on  the  thresh- 
old and  led  her  in,  reassuring  her  with 
friendly  and  comfortable  words,  and 
thanking  her  (yet  with  a  smile  of  gen- 
tle humor  in  his  eyes  at  the  thought 
of  certain  mistaken  speculations)  for 
having  interpreted  him  to  mankind  so 
well. 

I  believe  that  it  has  been  the  fate 
of  this  remarkable  book  never  to  have 
had  more  than  a  single  reader.  I  my- 
self am  acquainted  with  it  only  in  insu- 
lated chapters  and  scattered  pages  and 
paragraphs.  But,  since  my  return  to 
America,  a  young  man  of  genius  and 
enthusiasm  has  assured  me  that  he  has 
positively  read  the  book  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  is  completely  a  con- 
vert to  its  doctrines.  It  belongs  to  him, 
therefore,  and  not  to  me,  —  whom,  in 
almost  the  last  letter  that  I  received 
from  her,  she  declared  unworthy  to 
meddle  with  her  work,  — it  belongs  sure- 
ly to  this  one  individual,  who  has  done 
her  so  much  justice  as  to  know  what 
she  wrote,  to  place  Miss  Bacon  in  her 
due  position  before  the  public  and  pos- 
terity. 

This  has  been  too  sad  a  story.  To 
lighten  the  recollection  of  it,  I  will  think 
of  my  stroll  homeward  past  Charlecote 
Park,  where  I  beheld  the  most  stately 
elms,  singly,  in  clumps,  and  in  groves, 
scattered  all  about  in  the  sunniest,  sha- 
diest, sleepiest  fashion ;  so  that  I  could 
not  but  believe  in  a  lengthened,  loi- 
tering, drowsy  enjoyment  which  these 
trees  must  have  in  their  existence.  Dif- 
fused over  slow-paced  centuries,  it  need 
not  be  keen  nor  bubble  into  thrills  and 
ecstasies,  like  the  momentary  delights 
of  short-lived  human  beings.  They 
were  civilized  trees,  known  to  man  and 
befriended  by  him  for  ages  past.  There 
is  an  indescribable  difference  —  as  I 
believe  I  have  heretofore  endeavored 
to  express  —  between  the  tamed,  but 
by  no  means  effete  (on  the  contrary, 
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the  richer  and  more  luxuriant)  Nature 
of  England,  and  the  rude,  shaggy,  bar- 
barous Nature  which  offers  us  its  ra- 
cier companionship  in  America.  No 
less  a  change  has  been  wrought  among 
the  wildest  creatures  that  inhabit  what 
the  English  call  their  forests.  By-and- 
by,  among  those  refined  and  venerable 
trees,  I  saw  a  large  herd  of  deer,  most- 
ly reclining,  but  some  standing  in  pic- 
turesque groups,  while  the  stags  threw 
their  large  antlers  aloft,  as  if  they  had 
been  taught  to  make  themselves  tribu- 
tary to  the  scenic  effect.  Some  were 
running  fleetly  about,  vanishing  from 
light  into  shadow  and  glancing  forth 
again,  with  here  and  there  a  little  fawn 
careering  at  its  mother's  heels.  These 
deer  are  almost  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  wild,  natural  state  of  their  kind  that 
the  trees  of  an  English  park  hold  to  the 
rugged  growth  of  an  American  forest. 
They  have  held  a  certain  intercourse 
with  man  for  immemorial  years ;  and, 
most  probably,  the  stag  that  Shakspeare 
killed  was  one  of  the  progenitors  of  this 
very  herd,  and  may  himself  have  been 
a  partly  civilized  and  humanized  deer, 
though  in  a  less  degree  than  these  re- 
mote posterity.  They  are  a  little  wilder 
than  sheep,  but  they  do  not  snuff  the 
air  at  the  approach  of  human  beings, 
nor  evince  much  alarm  at  their  pret- 
ty close  proximity ;  although,  if  you 
continue  to  advance,  they  toss  their 
heads  and  take  to  their  heels  in  a  kind 
of  mimic  terror,  or  something  akin  to 
feminine  skittishness,  with  a  dim  re- 
membrance or  tradition,  as  it  were,  of 
their  having  come  of  a  wild  stock. 
They  have  so  long  been  fed  and  pro- 
tected by  man,  that  they  must  have 
lost  many  of  their  native  instincts,  and, 
I  suppose,  could  not  live  comfortably 
through  even  an  English  winter  without 
human  help.  One  is  sensible  of  a  gen- 
tle scorn  at  them  for  such  dependency, 
but  feels  none  the  less  kindly  disposed 
towards  the  half-  domesticated  race ; 
and  it  may  have  been  his  observation 
of  these  tamer  characteristics  in  the 
Charlecote  herd  that  suggested  to  Shak- 


speare the  tender  and  pitiful  descrip 
tion  of  a  wounded  stag,  in  "As  You 
Like  It." 

At  a  distance  of  some  hundreds  of 
yards  from  Charlecote  Hall,  and  almost 
hidden  by  the  trees  between  it  and  the 
road-side,  is  an  old  brick  archway  and 
porter's  lodge.  In  connection  with  this 
entrance  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
wall  and  an  ancient  moat,  the  latter  of 
which  is  still  visible,  a  shallow,  grassy 
scoop  along  the  base  of  an  embankment 
of  the  lawn.  About  fifty  yards  within 
the  gate-way  stands  the  house,  forming 
three  sides  of  a  square,  with  three  ga- 
bles in  a  row  on  the  front  and  on  each 
of  the  two  wings ;  and  there  are  sev- 
eral towers  and  turrets  at  the  angles, 
together  with  projecting  windows,  an- 
tique balconies,  and  other  quaint  orna- 
ments suitable  to  the  half- Gothic  taste 
in  which  the  edifice  was  built.  Over 
the  gate-way  is  the  Lucy  coat-of-arms, 
emblazoned  in  its  proper  colors.  The 
mansion  dates  from  the  early  days  of 
Elizabeth,  and  probably  looked  very 
much  the  same  as  now  when  Shak- 
speare was  brought  before  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  for  outrages  among  his  deer.  The 
impression  is  not  that  of  gray  antiquity, 
but  of  stable  and  time-honored  gentili- 
ty, still  as  vital  as  ever. 

It  is  a  most  delightful  place.  All 
about  the  house  and  domain  there  is  a 
perfection  of  comfort  and  domestic  taste, 
an  amplitude  of  convenience,  which 
could  have  been  brought  about  only  by 
the  slow  ingenuity  and  labor  of  many 
successive  generations,  intent  upon  add- 
ing all  possible  improvement  to  the 
home  where  years  gone  by  and  years 
to  come  give  a  sort  of  permanence  to 
the  intangible  present.  An  American 
is  sometimes  tempted  to  fancy  that  on- 
ly by  this  long  process  can  real  homes 
be  produced.  One  man's  lifetime  is 
not  enough  for  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  work  of  Art  and  Nature,  almost 
the  greatest  merely  temporary  one  that 
is  confided  to  him ;  too  little,  at  any 
rate, — yet  perhaps  too  long,  when  he 
is  discouraged  by  the  idea  that  he  must 
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make  his  house  warm  and  delightful 
for  a  miscellaneous  race  of  successors, 
of  whom  the  one  thing  certain  is,  that 
his  own  grandchildren  will  not  be  among 
them.  Such  repinings  as  are  here  sug- 
gested, however,  come  only  from  the 
fact,  that,  bred  in  English  habits  of 
thought,  as  most  of  us  are,  we  have  not 
yet  modified  our  instincts  to  the  neces- 
sities of  our  new  forms  of  life.  A  lodg- 
ing in  a  wigwam  or  under  a  tent  has 
really  as  many  advantages,  when  we 
come  to  know  them,  as  a  home  beneath 
the  roof-tree  of  Charlecote  Hall.  But, 
alas !  our  philosophers  have  not  yet 
taught  us  to  see  what  is  best,  nor  have 


our  poets  sung  us  what  is  beautifullest, 
in  the  kind  of  life  that  we  must  lead ; 
and  therefore  we  still  read  the  old  Eng- 
lish wisdom,  and  harp  upon  the  ancient 
strings.  And  thence  it  happens,  that, 
when  we  look  at  a  time-honored  hall, 
it  seems  more  possible  for  men  who  in- 
herit such  a  home,  than  for  ourselves, 
to  lead  noble  and  graceful  lives,  quietly 
doing  good  and  lovely  things  as  their 
daily  work,  and  achieving  deeds  of  sim- 
ple greatness  when  circumstances  re- 
quire them.  I  sometimes  apprehend  that 
our  institutions  may  perish  before  we 
shall  have  discovered  the  most  precious 
of  the  possibilities  which  they  involve. 


MR.   AXTELL. 


PART  VI. 


"  THE  leaves  of  the  second  autumn 
were  half-shrivelled  in  drawing  near  to 
the  winter  of  their  age. 

"  I  had  been  to  see  your  mother.  She 
was  ill.  Mary's  death  was  slowly,  sure- 
ly bringing  her  own  near.  We  had  had 
a  long  talk  that  afternoon.  Her  visions 
of  life  were  rare  and  beautiful.  She 
was  like  Mrs.  Wilton,  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  is  purely  woman.  She  had 
wrought  a  solemn  spell  over  me, — made 
Eternity  seem  near.  I  had  been  chang- 
ed since  that  prayer  on  the  sea-shore, 
fourteen  months  before,  but  now  I  felt 
a  longing  to  go  away.  Earth  seemed 
so  drear,  —  mother  was  sick,  —  Abra- 
ham unhappy,  —  my  father  deep  in  the 
perplexing  cares  of  his  profession,  most- 
ly from  home,  —  Mrs.  Percival  was  dy- 
ing,—  the  year  was  passing  away, — 
and  I,  too,  would  be  going ;  and  as  I 
went  out  of  the  house  to  go  home,  I 
remembered  the  day  wherein  I  had 
waited  in  the  viny  arbor  for  Mary  to 
awaken  from  sleep,  how  I  had  gone 
down  to  the  sea  to  waken  myself  to  a 


light  that  burned  before  it  blessed. 
Since  then  I  had  avoided  the  place, 
barred  with  so  many  prison-wires.  Now 
I  felt  a  longing  to  go  into  it.  The  leaves 
were  frost-bitten.  I  sympathized  with 
them.  Autumn  winds  went  sighing  over 
their  misfortunes  ;  spirit  -  winds  blew 
past  me,  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
land  that  is  and  the  land  that  is  not  to 
us.  The  arbor  was  dear  with  a  new- 
born love.  I  went  out  to  greet  it,  as 
one  might  greet  a  ship  sailing  the  same 
great  ocean,  though  bound  to  a  differ- 
ent port.  There  was  a  something  in 
that  old  vine -clad  arbor  that  was  in 
me.  I  felt  its  shadows  coming  out  to 
meet  me.  They  chilled  a  little,  but  I 
went  in.  I  looked  at  the  little  white 
office,  across  the  yard,  in  the  corner. 
I  thought  of  the  face  that  came  out  that 
day  to  see  me,  —  the  face  that  drank 
up  my  heart  in  one  long  draught,  begun 
across  Alice  dead,  finished  when  I  read 
that  letter.  The  cup  of  my  heart  was 
empty, — so  empty  now  !  I  looked  down 
into  it ;  it  was  fringed  with  stalactites, 
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crystallized  from  the  poison  of  the  glass. 
Oh !  what  did  I  see  there  ?  A  dead, 
dead  crater,  aching  for  the  very  fire 
that  made  it  what  it  was,  crying  out  of 
its  fierce  void  for  fiery  fusion.  Why 
did  our  God  make  us  so,  —  us,  who 
love,  knowing  we  should  not  ?  I  knew 
from  the  beginning  that  Bernard  Mc- 
Key  ought  not  to  be  cared  for  by  me  ; 
but  could  I  help  it  ?  Now  the  veil  of 
death,  I  believed,  hung  between,  and 
the  cup  of  my  heart  might  be  embalm- 
ed :  the  last  change,  I  thought,  had 
come  to  it,  and  left  it  as  I  that  day 
found. 

"  Chloe  came  around  the  corner, 
throwing  her  apron  over  her  head.  She 
looked  up  and  down  the  way,  as  if  in 
search  of  some  one,  went  down  the  walk 
to  the  gate,  looked  as  I  had  once  seen 
her  do  at  our  house,  taking  it  window 
by  window,  and  finding  no  one,  (the 
day  seemed  deserted,)  she  was  walking 
back.  I  called  to  her  from  the  arbor. 

"  '  I  was  just  looking  for  you,  Miss 
Lettie.  I  've  got  a  letter  here.  Mistress 
is  too  sick  to  read  it  for  me,  and  Mas- 
ter 's  away.  Would"  you  ? ' 

"  It  was  addressed  to  Chloe.  I  broke 
the  seal  and  opened  it.  It  seemed  a 
long  letter.  I  gave  a  sigh  at  the  task 
before  me,  and  looked  over  to  the  end. 
I  saAv  the  signature :  it  was  Bernard  H. 
McKey.  After  that  I  saw  Chloe's  troub- 
led black  face  written  on  my  vision,  and 
felt  dripping  drops  about  my  head. 

"  '  There,  Miss  Lettie,  it  's  all  over, 
now.  I 's  so  glad  you  're  come  to !  I 
won't  bother  you  with  reading  any  more 
letters.  It  would  have  to  be  much  good 
in  it  that  'ud  pay  me  for  seeing  you  so.' 

"  I  was  sitting  in  the  arbor  a  little 
later,  alone,  reading  the  letter.  Through 
the  rending  of  the  cup  dew  stole  in ;  the 
mist  was  stifling.  *Still  't  was  better  than 
the  death  that  reigned  before.  The  con- 
tents of  my  life  were  not  poured  out  be- 
yond the  earth.  The  thought  gave  me 
comfort.  It  is  so  sad  to  feel  the  great 
gate  shut  down  across  the  flume  of  your 
heart !  to  have  the  stilled  waters  set 
back,  never  more  to  join  those  that 


have  escaped,  gone  on,  to  turn  the 
wheel  of  Eternity  !  In  that  hour  it 
was  joy  enough  for  me  to  know  that 
he  lived,  even  if  the  life  was  for  an- 
other. I,  too,  had  my  bright  portion 
in  it. 

"  Chloe  came  back.  She  had  forgot- 
ten the  letter,  when  she  went  in  to  Mrs. 
Percival.  She  said  '  faintin'  must  be 
good  for  me  ;  she  had  n't  seen  me  look 
so  fine  in  a  many  days.' 

"I  told  Chloe  that  the  letter  had 
been  written  to  me,  that  it  was  not 
meant  for  her.  At  first  she  did  not 
comprehend ;  after  that  I  felt  sure  that 
a  perception  of  the  truth  dawned  in 
her  mind,  she  watched  me  so  closely. 

"  I  carried  my  letter  home.  That 
night  I  compared  the  two, — the  one 
Abraham  had  found  (where  I  knew 
not,  I  never  questioned  him)  with  this. 
They  bore  no  resemblance  :  but  I  re- 
membered that  two  years  make  changes 
in  all  things ;  they  might  have  effected 
this.  The  signatures  were  unlike  ;  the 
latter  contained  the  initial  H.  What 
if  they  were  not  written  by  the  same 
person  ?  The  question  was  too  mighty 
for  me.  I  was  compelled  to  await  the 
answer. 

"  Bernard  would  be  in  Redleaf  in 
November.  He  named  the  day,  —  ap- 
pointed the  place  of  meeting.  It  was 
the  old  tower  in  the  church -yard.  I 
had  a  fancy,  as  you  have,  for  the  dreary 
dimness  there.  As  children,  we  made 
it  our  temple  for  all  the  worships  child- 
hood knows.  The  door  had  long  been 
gone ;  it  was  open  to  every  one  who 
chose  to  enter  i».  Before  the  coming 
of  the  day,  I  was  in  continual  fear  lest 
the  new  joy  that  had  come  into  my  life 
should  trace  itself  visibly  on  my  out- 
ward seeming.  I  took  it  in  as  the  hun- 
gry do  food,  and  tried  to  hide  the  sus- 
tenance it  gave.  I  saw  that  my  moth- 
er's eyes  were  often  upon  me,  —  that 
she  was  trying  to  follow  my  joy  to  its 
source.  One  day, — it  was  the  very  one 
before  his  coming,  —  she  came  suddenly 
upon  me  when  I  was  wrapt  in  my  mantle 
of  exquisite  consciousness.  I  had  gone 
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down  to  the  river :  you  know  it  runs  at 
the  foot  of  the  place.  Tired  of  stirring 
up  dry,  dead  leaves,  I  leaned  against  a 
tree,  —  one  arm  was  around  it,  —  and 
with  my  eyes  traversing  the  blue  of  the 
sky,  on  and  on,  in  quick,  constant,  flash- 
ing journeys,  like  fixed  heat-lightning, 
I  suddenly  became  conscious  of  a  blue 
upon  the  earth,  orbed  in  my  mother's 
cool  eyes.  I  don't  know  how  I  came 
out  of  the  sky.  She  said  only,  '  Your 
thoughts  harmonize  with  the  season'; 
but  I  knew  she  meant  much  more.  It 
was  long  since  she  had  wandered  so  far 
from  the  house  ;  but  of  late  she  had 
had  my  joy  to  trace,  —  my  mother,  to 
whom  I  could  not  intrust  it,  in  all  of 
whose  nature  it  had  no  place,  whose 
spirit  mine  was  not  formed  to  call  out 
echoes  from.  The  result  of  her  walk 
to  the  river  was  a  subsequent  day  of 
prostration  and  a  nervous  headache. 
All  the  morning  of  that  November  day 
I  sat  beside  her  in  the  darkened  room. 
I  bathed  her  head,  until  she  said  there 
was  too  much  life  in  my  hands,  and  sent 
for  Abraham.  Thus  my  time  of  release 
came." 

A  quick,  involuntary  smile  crossed 
Miss  AxtelFs  face  at  the  memory  of 
her  first  sight  of  Mr.  McKey.  I  watch- 
ed her  now.  She  changed  the  style  of 
her  narration,  taking  it  on  quickly,  in 
nervous  periods,  with  electric  pauses, 
which  she  did  not  fill  as  formerly. 

"  We  met  in  the  tower,  happily 
without  discovery.  I  told  him  of  my 
mother's  knowledge,  showed  him  the 
notice  of  his  (as  I  had  thought)  death. 

"  '  It  is  my  cousin,'  he  said  carelessly, 
—  adding,  with  a  sigh,  'poor  fellow! 
he  was  to  have  married  soon.' 

"  I  gave  him  the  letter,  the  key  of  all 
my  agony. 

"  '  I  remember  when  he  wrote  this,' 
he  went  on,  as  carelessly  as  if  his  words 
had  all  been  known  to  me.  '  You  did 
not  see  him,  perhaps  ;  he  was  with  me 
the  first  time  I  came  to  Redleaf,  —  was 
here  the  night  he  describes.' 

"  It  was  so  strange  that  he  did  not 
ask  where  I  obtained  the  letter !  but  he 


did  not.  He  gave  me  an  epitome  of  his 
cousin's  life  and  death.  The  two  were 
named  after  an  uncle ;  each  had  receiv- 
ed the  baptismal  sign  ere  it  was  known 
that  the  other  received  the  name ;  in  af- 
ter-time the  Herbert  was  added  to  one. 

"  We  sat  in  the  window  of  the  tower 
all  through  the  short  November  after- 
noon. We  saw  Chloe  come  into  the 
church-yard ;  she  came  to  take  up  some 
roses  that  had  blossomed  in  summer  be- 
side Mary's  grave.  We  heard  her  knife 
moving  about  in  the  pebbly  soil,  and 
watched  her  going  home.  She  was  the 
only  comer.  In  November,  people  nev- 
er visit  such  places,  save  from  necessi- 
ty. 

"  Mr.  McKey  and  I  had  discovered 
the  passage  leading  from  church  to  tow- 
er. Mary  was  with  us  then.  There  was 
a  romance  in  keeping  the  secret,  poetry 
in  the  knowledge  that  we  three  were 
sole  proprietors  ;  one  was  gone,  —  now 
it  became  only  ours. 

"  How  came  you  to  know  of  it  ?  "  she 
suddenly  asked. 

Questioned  thus,  I  twined  my  story 
in  with  hers,  she  listening  in  a  rapt  way, 
peculiarly  her  own.  I  told  her  of  my 
prisonment  on  the  day  of  her  visit. 
I  confessed  entirely,  up  to  the  point 
she  had  narrated.  When  I  ended,  she 
said,  — 

"  You  have  kept  this  secret  twenty- 
five  days ;  mine  has  been  mine  eigh- 
teen years.  Mr.  McKey  has  wandered 
in  the  time  over  the  world  of  civiliza- 
tion, coming  here  at  every  return,  mak- 
ing only  day-visits,  wandering  up  and 
down  familiar  places,  meeting  people 
whom  he  knew,  but  who  never  saw  him 
through  his  disguises.  He  met  my  moth- 
er twice ;  even  her  quick  eyes  had  no 
ray  of  suspicion  in  th^n. 

"  Four  years  ago  we  went  to  Europe  : 
father's  health  demanded  it.  There, 
by  accident,  I  met  Mr.  McKey.  Four- 
teen years  had  so  changed  him  from  the 
medical  student  in  Doctor  Percival's 
office,  that,  although  without  disguise, 
neither  mother  nor  Abraham  recogniz- 
ed him.  It  was  in  England  that  father 
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died,  —  there  that  we  met  Mr.  McKey. 
It  was  he  who,  coming  as  a  stranger, 
proved  our  best  friend,  whom  mother 
and  Abraham  called  Mr.  Herbert.  It 
was  his  hand  lifted  up  for  the  last  time 
my  father's  head  just  before  he  died. 
It  was  he  who  went  to  and  fro  mak- 
ing all  needful  arrangements  for  fa- 
ther's burial.  At  last  we  prepared  to 
leave.  He  came  to  the  steamer  to  say 
parting  words.  Mother  and  Abraham, 
with  tearful  eyes,  thanking  him  for  his 
past  kindness,  begged,  should  he  ev- 
er come  to  America,  a  visit  from  him. 
When  their  farewells  were  ended,  he 
looked  around  for  me.  I  was  standing 
apart  from  them ;  the  place  where  my 
feet  then  were  is  to-day  fathoms  deep 
under  iceberg  -  soil :  it  was  upon  the 
Pacific's  deck.  I  wonder  if  just  there 
where  I  then  stood  it  is  as  cold  as  else- 
where, —  if  Ocean's  self  hath  power  to 
congeal  the  vitality  of  spirit." 

Miss  Axtell  paused  one  moment,  as 
if  answering  the  question  to  herself.  In 
that  interval  I  remembered  the  face 
that  only  three  weeks  agone  I  had  look- 
ed upon,  over  which  Dead -Sea  waves 
had  beat  in  vain.  After  the  pause,  she 
Vent  on :  — 

"I  gave  Mr.  McKey  the  farewell, 
silent  of  all  words.  A  few  moments 
later,  and  we  were  on  our  homeward 
way,  leaving  a  friend  and  a  grave  in 
England. 

"  After  our  coming  home,  an  intense 
longing  came  to  speak  of  Herbert, — 
to  tell  my  proud  mother  to  whom  she 
was  indebted  for  so  many  acts  of  kindly 
friendship  ;  but  often  as  I  said,  '  I  will,' 
I  yet  did  not.  To-day  I  would  wait  for 
the  morrow  ;  on  the  morrow  indecision 
came ;  and  at  last,  when  the  intent  was 
stronger  than  ever,  when  I  had  laid  me 
down  to  sleep  after  an  interview  with 
Mr.  McKey,  solemnly  promising  Heav- 
en that  with  the  morning  light  I  would 
confess  all  and  leave  the  consequences 
with  my  God,  in  that  night-time  He 
sent  forth  His  angel  to  gather  in  her 
spirit." 

Miss  Axtell  covered  her  face  with  the 


hands  so  long  rigidly  clasped  about  her 
precious  package,  and  the  very  air  that 
was  in  the  room  caught  the  thrill  and 
quiver  of  her  heart,  strong  to  suffer, 
strong  to  love.  When  she  again  spoke, 
it  was  in  low,  murmurous  tones. 

"  I  wanted  my  mother  to  know  what 
God  had  permitted  me  to  be  to  this 
man,  his  great  anchor  of  clinging  in  all 
storms, — how,  in  loving  him,  I  had  been 
permitted  to  save  him.  Do  you  think 
it  is  good,"  she  asked,  —  "  my  story  ? 
It  is  n't  a  story  of  what  the  world  calls 
'  happy  love ' ;  I  don't  think  I  should 
find  it  happy  even  now.  I  have  come 
to  a  solemn  bridge  in  the  journey  of 
Time.  I  know  it  must  be  crossed,— only 
how  ?  It  is  high ;  my  head  is  dizzied 
by  the  very  thought.  It  has  none  of 
the  ordinary  protective  railings ;  I  must 
walk  out  alone,  and  —  I  cannot  see  the 
other  end ;  it  is  too  far,  too  misty.  My 
mother's  face  fills  up  all  the  way;  it 
comes  out  to  meet  me,  and  I  do  not 
rightly  hear  what  she  says,  for  my  ears 
are  filled  with  the  roar  of  the  life-cur- 
rent that  frets  over  rocks  below.  I  try 
to  stay  it  while  I  listen ;  it  only  floods 
the  way.  There  is  time  given  me ;  there 
is  no  immediate  cause  for  action :  for 
this  I  am  thankful.  Mr.  McKey  left 
me  at  the  tower  on  the  day  you  heard 
us  there.  He  is  a  surgeon  in  the  naval 
service.  His  ship  sailed  last  week  on  a 
three  years'  voyage.  I  shall  have  time 
to  think,  to  decide  what  I  ought  to  do  ; 
perhaps  the  roar  will  cease,  and  I  shall 
hear  what  my  mother  tries  to  say. 

"I  have  one  great  thought  of  tor- 
ment. Abraham,  what  if  he  should 
die,  too,— die  without  knowing  ?  that  I 
could  not  bear";  and  the  face,  still 
looking  toward  Zoar,  lifted  up  itself  from 
the  little  City  of  Refuge,  and  looked 
into  the  face  of  Anna  Percival.  "  Poor 
Abraham  !  "  she  said,  "  he  has  suffered, 
perhaps  even  more  than  I.  He  will 
hear  you.  Will  you  tell  him  this  for 
me  ?  Tell  him  all ;  and  when  you 
tell  how  Mary  came  to  die,  give  him 
this,"  —  and  she  handed  to  me  the  very 
package  I  had  twice  journeyed  with,  — 
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"  it  will  prove  to  him  the  truth  of  what 
I  say." 

I  hesitated  to  take  that  which  she 
proffered. 

"  You  must  not  disappoint  me,"  she 
said.  "  I  have  spent  happy  hours  since 
you  went  away,  in  the  belief  that  Prov- 
idence sent  you  here  to  me  in  the  great- 
ness of  my  need.  I  cannot  tell  Abra- 
ham ;  I  could  not  bear  the  joy  that  will, 
that  must  come,  when  he  lays  down  the 
burden  of  his  crime, — for,  oh  !  it  will  be 
at  the  feet  of  Bernard  McKey.  You 
will  not  refuse  me  this?"  she  plead- 
ed. 

Anna  Percival,  in  the  silence  of  that 
tipper  room  where  so  much  of  life  had 
come  to  her,  sat  at  Miss  Axtell's  side, 
and  thought  of  the  dream  that  came  one 
Sunday  morning  to  her,  sleeping,  and 
out  of  the  memory  of  it  came  tolling 
down  to  her  heart  the  words  then  spok- 
en, and,  taught  by  them,  she  answered 
Miss  Axtell's  pleading  by  an  "  I  will." 

"Good  little  comfort  -  gi  ver  !"  Miss 
Lettie  said;  and  she  left  the  package, 
containing  the  precious  jewel,  in  my 
hands. 

Bewildered  by  the  story,  filled  with 
sorrow  for  sufferers  passed  away  from 
the  great,  suffering  earth,  aching  for 
those  that  still  were  in  the  void  of  mis- 
ery, I  arose  to  go.  "It  was  near  to 
mid-day ;  Aaron  and  Sophie  would  wait 
dinner  for  me,"  I  said  to  Miss  Lettie's 
pleading  for  another  hour.  Ere  I  went, 
the  conventionalities  that  signalled  our 
meeting  were  repeated,  and,  wrapped 
in  the  web  and  woof  Miss  Axtell  had 
woven,  I  went  down  the  staircase  and 
through  the  wide  hall  and  out  of  the 
solemn  old  house,  wondering  if  ever 
again  Anna  Percival  would  cross  its 
entrance-porch.  Kino  heard  the  noise 
of  the  closing  of  the  door,  and  came 
around  the  corner  to  see  who  it  might 
be.  I  stayed  a  moment  to  say  a  few 
comforting  words  to  the  dog.  Kino  saw 
me  safely  outside  of  the  gate  by  way  of 
gratitude.  I  walked  on  toward  the  par- 
sonage. 

Redleaf  seemed  very  silent,  almost 


deserted.  I  met  none  of  the  villagers 
in  my  homeward  walk.  "  It  will  be  ten 
minutes  yet  ere  Sophie  and  Aaron  will, 
waiting,  say,  '  I  wonder  why  Anna  does 
not  come/  "  I  thought,  as  I  drew  near, 
and  my  fingers  held  the  tower-key.  I 
had  not  been  there  since  the  Sunday 
morning  memorable  to  me  through  all 
coming  time.  I  lifted  the  fastening  to 
the  church-yard,  and  went  in.  My  sis- 
ter Mary  lay  in  this  church-yard  now. 
I  had  until  this  day  known  only  sister 
Sophie,  and  in  my  heart  I  thanked  Miss 
Axtell  for  her  story.  I  went  in  to  look 
at  Mary's  grave.  A  sweet  perfume  fill- 
ed the  inclosure ;  it  came  to  me  through 
the  branching  evergreens  ;  it  was  from 
Mary's  grave,  covered  with  the  pale 
pink  flowers  of  the  trailing-arbutus.  I 
knew  that  Abraham  Axtell  had  brought 
them  hither.  I  gathered  one,  the  least 
of  the  precious  fragments.  I  knew  that 
Mary,  out  of  heaven  seeing  me,  would 
call  it  no  sacrilege,  and  with  it  went  to 
my  tower. 

Spring  fingers  had  gathered  up  the 
leaves  of  snow,  winter's  growth,  from  in 
among  the  crevices  of  stone.  I  noticed 
this  as  I  went  in.  The  great  stone  was 
over  the  passage -opening,  just  where 
Mr.  Axtell  had  dropped  it,  lest  Aaron 
should  see.  Something  said  to  me  that 
my  love  for  the  tower  was  gone,  that 
never  more  would  I  care  to  come  to  it ; 
and  I  think  the  voice  was  speaking  tru- 
ly, everything  did  seem  so  changed. 
The  time  moss  was  only  common  moss 
to  me,  the  old  rocks  might  be  a  part  of 
any  mountain  now.  I  had  caught  up 
all  the  romance,  all  the  poetry,  which 
is  mystery,  of  the  tower,  and  henceforth 
I  might  leave  it  to  stand  guard  over  the 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Death,  white  with 
marble  foam.  I  went  up  to  the  very 
window  whence  I  had  taken  the  brown 
plaid  bit  of  woman's  wear.  I  looked  out 
from  where  I  had  seen  the  dying  day 
go  down.  I  heard  the  sound,  from  the 
open  door  of  the  parsonage,  of  Sophie's 
voice,  humming  of  contentment ;  I  saw 
the  little  lady  come  and  look  down 
the  village -street  for  me;  I  saw  her 
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part  those  bands  of  softly  purplish  hair, 
with  fingers  idly  waiting  the  while  she 
stood  looking  for  me.  I  looked  up  at 
the  window,  down  at  the  floor,  down 
through  the  winding  way  of  stair,  where 
once  I  had  trembling  gone,  and,  with  a 
farewell  softly  spoken,  I  left  my  church- 
yard tower  with  open  door  and  key  in 
the  lock.  Henceforth  it  was  not  mine. 
I  left  it  with  the  hope  that  some  other 
loving  soul  would  take  up  my  devotion, 
and  wait  and  watch  as  I  had  done. 

Aaron  chanced  at  dinner-time  to  let 
fall  his  eyes  on  the  door,  swinging  in 
the  wind.  Turning,  he  looked  at  me. 
I,  divining  the  questioning  intent  of 
his  eyes,  answered, — 

"It  is  I,  Aaron.  I  've  left  the  key 
in  the  door.  I  resign  ownership  of  the 
tower." 

The  grave  minister  looked  pleased. 
Sophie  said,  — 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,  you  are  growing 
rational,  Anna  !  "  —  and  Anna  Percival 
did  not  tell  these  two  that  she  had  emp- 
tied the  tower  of  all  its  mystery,  and 
thrown  the  cup  afloat  on  the  future. 

Aaron  and  Sophie  were  doomed  to 
wonder  why  I  came  to  Redleaf.  So- 
phie begged  my  longer  stay ;  Aaron 
thought,  with  his  direct,  practical  way 
of  looking  at  all  things,  save  Sophie, 
that  I  "  had  better  not  have  come  at  all, 
if  only  to  stay  during  the  day-journey 
of  the  sun." 

The  stars  were  there  to  see,  when  I 
bade  good-bye  to  Chloe  at  the  par- 
sonage, and  went  forth  burdened  with 
many  messages  for  JefFy.  Aaron  and 
Sophie  went  with  me  to  the  place  of 
landing.  It  was  past  Miss  Axtell's 
house.  Only  one  light  was  visible  ;  that 
shone  from  Miss  Lettie's  room.  Aaron 
said,  — 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Axtell  this  morning. 
He  was  going  across  the  country,  he 
said." 

No  one  asked  him  "  Where  ?  "  and 
he  said  no  more. 

We  were  late  at  the  steamboat.  I 
had  just  time  to  bid  a  hasty  farewell, 
and  hear  a  plank -man  say,  "Better 


hurry,  Miss,  if  you  're  going  on,"  and 
in  another  minute  I  was  at  sea. 

I  had  so  much  to  think  of,  I  knew 
it  would  be  impossible  for  sleep  to  come 
to  me ;  and  so  I  went  on  deck  to  watch 
the  twinkling  lights  of  Redleaf  and  the 
stars  up  above,  whilst  my  busy  brain 
should  plan  a  way  to  keep  my  promise 
to  Miss  Axtell.  I  could  not  break  up  her 
fancied  security ;  I  could  not  deprive 
her  of  the  "  time  to  think  "  before  cross- 
ing the  great  bridge,  by  telling  her  of 
the  stranger  sick  in  Doctor  Percival's 
house,  and  so  I  let  her  dream  on.  It 
might  be  many  weeks,  nay,  months,  ere 
Mr.  McKey  would  recover,  hence  there 
vras  no  need  that  she  should  know  ;  by 
that  time  she  would  be  quite  strong 
again. 

Once  on  deck,  and  well  wrapped  from 
the  March  sea-breeze,  blowing  its  lat- 
est breath  over  the  sea,  I  took  a  seat 
near  a  large  party  who  seemed  lovers 
of  the  ocean,  they  sat  so  quietly  and  so 
long. 

My  face  was  turned  away  from  all 
on  deck.  I  heard  footsteps  going,  com- 
ing, to  and  fro,  until  these  steps  came 
into  my  reverie.  I  wished  to  turn  and 
see  the  owner,  but,  fearing  that  the 
charm  would  vanish,  I  kept  my  eyes 
steadily  seaward.  I  scarcely  know  the 
time,  it  may  have  been  an  hour,  that 
thus  I  had  sat,  when  once  again  the  foot- 
steps drew  near.  The  owner  paused 
an  instant  in  passing  me.  I  fancied 
some  zephyr  of  emotion  made  his  foot- 
steps falter  a  little.  Nothing  more 
came.  He  walked,  as  before,  and  once, 
when  I  was  certain  that  all  the  deck 
lay  between  my  eyes  and  him  who  so 
often  had  drawn  near,  I  turned  to  look. 
I  saw  only  a  gentleman  far  down  the 
boat,  wrapped  in  an  ordinary  travel- 
ling-shawl. Neither  form  nor  walk 
was,  I  thought,  familiar,  and  I  lost  my 
interest. 

I  began  to  dream  of  other  things,  — 
of  the  going  home,  and  should  I  find 
Mr.  McKey  improved  during  my  ab- 
sence ?  The  party  near  me  began  to 
talk  ;  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  soft  home 
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words  spoken  by  them,  —  it  gave  me, 
alone  as  I  was,  a  sense  of  protection. 

When  the  owner  of  the  footsteps 
again  came  near,  I  scarcely  noticed  it. 
I  had  reason  to  do  so  a  moment  later. 
Instead  of  going  straight  on,  as  before, 
the  gentleman  stopped  an  instant, — 
then,  with  a  strong  gesture  of  excite- 
ment, stepped  quite  near  to  me,  and 
saying  hurriedly,  as  one  does  in  sudden 
emergencies,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mad- 
am," he  bent  to  look  at  the  railing  of  the 
guard,  just  beside  me.  It  so  happen- 
ed that  a  boat -light  illumined  a  lit- 
tle space  just  there,  and  that  within  it 
lay  a  hand  whose  glove  I  had  a  few 
moments  before  removed,  to  put  back 
some  stray  hairs  the  sea-breeze  had 
brought  from  their  proper  place.  No 
sooner  did  I  divine  his  intent  than  I 
took  my  hand  from  off  the  railing.  The 
gentleman  looked  up  suddenly ;  he  was 
quite  near  then,  and  no  more  light 
than  that  the  stars  gave  was  needful 
for  me.  I  saw  Mr.  Axtell,  and  Mr. 
Axtell  must  have  seen  Miss  Percival, 
for  he  said,  — 

"  This  is  a  great  surprise.  I  did  not 
hear  of  your  being  in  Redleaf,  Miss 
Anna." 

"  Why  should  you,  when  I  have  only 
been  there  one  day?" 

"  Did  you  see  my  sister  ?  "  he  ask- 
ed. 

"  I  was  with  her  during  the  morn- 
ing," I  said. 

"  And  she  was  as  usual  ?  " 

"  Better,  I  thought." 

"  I  trust  so,  for  I  have  not  been 
home  since  morning.  I  received  a  let- 
ter, as  I  came  through  the  village,  from 
your  father,  desiring  to  see  me,  and  I 
had  time  only  to  send  a  message  to 
Lettie.  I  hope  Doctor  Percival  is 
well  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  —  else  I  should  not  be 
here." 

I  had  gloved  my  hand  again  during 
these  words  of  recognition.  Mr.  Axtell 
noticed  it,  and  asked  to  see  a  ring  that 
had  attracted  his  attention. 

"  Excuse  me,"  I  said,  —  "  it  is  one  of 


my  father's  gifts  to  me, — I  cannot  take 
it  oflG, — it  is  a  simple  ring,  Mr.  Axtell " ; 
and  I  held  it  out  for  him  to  see. 

"  I  knew  it ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  there 
could  not  be  two  alike  ;  years  have  not 
changed  its  lustre.  Mary  wore  it  first 
on  the  day  we  were  engaged." 

"  Was  it  your  gift  to  her,  Mr.  Ax- 
tell ?  " 

He  answered,  "  Yes  "  ;  and  I,  draw- 
ing it  off,  handed  it  to  him,  saying,  "  It 
should  have  been  returned  to  you  long 
ago." 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  quite  solemnly, 
"  it  is  in  better  keeping  "  ;  and  he  took 
the  tiny  circlet  of  gold,  and  looked  a 
moment  at  it,  with  its  shining  cluster 
of  brilliants,  then  gave  it  back  to  me. 

"  Have  you  no  claim  upon  this  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  On  the  ring  ?     Oh,  no,  — none." 

I  put  back  with  gladness  the  gift  my 
father  gave. 

My  time  had  come.  The  opportunity 
was  most  mysteriously  given  me  to  re- 
deem the  promise  made  in  the  morning 
to  Miss  Lettie.  I  began,  quite  timidly 
at  first,  to  say  that  I  had  a  message  for 
Mr.  Axtell,  one  from  his  sister,  —  that 
I  was  to  tell  him  of  events  whose  oc- 
currence he  never  knew.  He  listened 
quietly,  and  I  went  on,  commencing  at 
the  afternoon  of  my  imprisonment  in 
the  tower.  I  told  every  word  that  1 
had  heard  from  Miss  Axtell,  —  no  more. 
I  trembled,  it  is  true,  when  I  came  to 
the  death  of  Alice,  and  the  new  life  that 
came  to  his  elder  sister.  I  came  at  last 
to  Mary.  I  told  it  all,  the  night  when 
he  came  home,  the  very  words  he  had 
spoken  to  his  sister  I  repeated  in  his 
ears,  and  he  was  quiet,  with  a  quietness 
Axtells  know.  I  took  out  the  package 
and  opened  it,  saying,  — 

"  Your  sister  bade  me  give  this  to 
you." 

The  careful  folds  were  unwrapped, 
and  within  a  box  lay  only  a  silver 
cup.  Mr.  Axtell  took  it  into  his  hands, 
turned  it  to  the  light,  and  read  on  it 
the  name  of  my  sister.  I  said  to  him,  — 

"  Look  on  the  inside." 
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He  did..  It  was  the  fatal  cup  from 
which  Mary  Percival  drank  the  death- 
drops.  Poisonous  crystals  lay  in  its 
depth.  I  told  him  so.  I  told  him  how 
Bernard  McKey,  driven  to  despair,  had 
made  the  fatal  mistake. 

I  thought  to  have  seen  the  sunlight 
of  joy  go  up  his  face.  I  looked  for  the 
glance  whose  coming  his  sister  so  dread- 
ed; but  it  came  not.  My  story  gave 
no  joy  to  this  strange  man.  He  asked 
a  few  questions  only,  tending  to  illumine 
points  that  my  statement  had  left  in  un- 
certainty, and  then,  when  my  last  words 
were  said,  he  rose  up,  and,  standing  be- 
fore me,  very  lowly  pronounced  these 
words :  — 

"  Until  to-night,  Abraham  Axtell  nev- 
er knew  the  weight  of  his  guilt.  He 
must  work  out  his  punishment." 

"  How  can  you,  Mr.  Axtell  ?  Heav- 
en hath  appointed  forgiveness  for  the 
repentant." 

"  And  freedom  from  punishment,  Miss 
Percival,  is  that,  too,  promised  ?  " 

"  Strength  to  bear  is  freely  oifered 
in  forgiveness." 

"  May  it  come  to  me  !  In  all  God's 
earth  to-night  there  dwells  not  one  more 
needy  of  Heaven's  mercy." 

"  Mary  forgives  you,"  I  said. 

"  Bernard  McKey,  whom  I  have  made 
most  miserable,  Lettie's  life-long  suffer- 
ing, is  there  any  atonement  that  I  can 
offer  to  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Axtell " ;  and  I,  too,  arose, 
for  the  party  had  gone  whilst  I  was 
telling  my  story. 

"  Will  you  name  it  ?  " 

"  Give  unto  the  two  a  brother's  love. 
Good  night,  Mr.  Axtell." 

"  I  will,"  said  a  deep,  solemn  voice 
close  beside  me.  I  turned,  and  Mr. 
Axtell  was  gone.  I  heard  footsteps  all 
that  night  upon  deck.  They  sounded 
like  those  that  came  and  stood  beside 
me  hours  before. 

Day  was  scarcely  breaking  when  we 
came  to  land  in  New  York.  I  waited 
for  the  carriage  to  come  from  home. 
Mr.  Axtell,  was  it  he  who  came,  with 
whitened  hair,  to  ask  for  Miss  Percival, 
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to  know  if  he  could  offer  her  any  ser- 
vice ?  What  a  night  of  agony  he  must 
have  lived  through  !  He  saw  my  look 
of  astonishment,  and  said,  — 

"  It  is  but  the  beginning  of  my  pun- 
ishment." 

Ere  I  had  answered  Mr.  AxtelFs  ques- 
tion, my  father  appeared.  He  had  come 
for  me  so  early  on  this  March  morn- 
ing,—  or  was  it  to  meet  Mr.  Axtell? 
He  said  more,  in  words,  to  him  than  to 
his  child.  It  was  several  years  since 
my  father  had  met  Mr.  Axtell,  there- 
fore he  did  not  note  the  change  last 
night  had  wrought.  As  I  looked  at 
him,  during  our  homeward  drive,  I  re- 
pented not  having  said  words  of  com- 
fort, not  telling  him  that  I  believed 
Bernard  McKey  was  at  that  hour  in 
my  father's  house;  but  I  had  not  ex- 
ceeded my  instructions,  by  one  word  I 
had  not  gone  beyond  Miss  Lettie's  sto- 
ry. Until  Mr.  McKey  chose  to  reveal 
himself,  he  must  exist  as  a  stranger. 

Jeffy  reported  the  "  hospital  man  " 
as  "  behaving  just  like  other  people." 
Jeffy  evidently -regretted,  with  all  the 
intensity  of  his  Ethiopian  nature,  the 
subsiding  of  the  delirium. 

Not  long  after  our  arrival  home,  fa- 
ther went,  with  Mr.  Axtell,  into  his 
own  room,  where,  with  closed  doors,  the 
two  remained  through  half  the  morning. 
What  could  my  father  have  to  say  to 
the  "  incomprehensible  man,"  his  daugh- 
ter Anna  asked  herself;  but  no  answer 
breathed  through  mahogany,  as  several 
times  she  passed  near.  All  was  silent 
in  there  to  other  ears  than  those  in- 
side. 

At  last  I  heard  the  door  open,  and 
footsteps  along  the  hall.  "  Surely,"  I 
thought,  "  they  are  going  the  way  to  Mr. 
McKey's  room."  I  was  right.  They 
went  in.  What  transpired  in  there  I 
may  never  know,  but  this  much  was 
revealed  to  me  :  there  came  thence  two 
faces  whereon  was  written  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  mercy  extended  to  erring 
man.  My  father  looked,  like  all  who 
feel  intensely,  older  than  he  did  in  the 
morning,  and  yet  withal  happier.  Mr. 
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Axtell  went  away  without  seeing  me. 
Father  made  apology  for  him  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  important  that  he  should 
return  home  immediately,  and  asked 
"could  I  make  ready  to  receive  some 
visitors  the  following  day  ?  " 

"  Who,  papa  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Mr.  Axtell  and  his  sister." 

Mr.  McKey  was  able  that  evening  to 
cross  the  room,  and  sit  beside  the  fire.  I 
went  in  to  inquire  concerning  his  com- 
fort. Papa  was  away.  Mr.  Axtell  must 
have  told  him  something  of  me,  for  I 
had  not  been  long  there,  when  he,  turn- 
ing his  large,  luminous  eyes  from  the 
coals,  into  which  he  had  been  peering, 
said,  — 

"  Do  'you  know  the  sweetness  of  rec- 
onciliation, young  lady  ?  If  not,  get 
angry  with  some  one  immediately." 

"  I  never  had  an  enemy  in  my  life, 
Mr.  McKey,"  I  replied. 

He  started  a  little  at  the  name,  and 
only  a  little,  and  he  questioned,  — 

"  Where  did  you  learn  the  name  you 
give  to  me  ?  " 

"  From  Miss  Axtell,- yesterday." 

Question  and  answer  succeeded,  un- 
til I  had  told  him  half  the  story  that  I 
knew.  I  might  have  said  more,  but 
father's  coming  in  interrupted  me. 

"  I  expect  our  visitors  by  the  day- 
boat,"  papa  said  to  me  the  day  follow- 
ing. The  carriage  went  for  them.  I 
watched  its  coming  from  afar  down  the 
street.  I  knew  the  expression  of  hon- 
est Test's  hat  out  of  all  the  street-throng. 
The  carriage  came  laden.  I  saw  faces 
other  than  the  Axtells',  even  Aaron's 
and  Sophie's. 

What  glad  visitors  they  were,  Aaron 
and  Sophie  !  and  what  a  surprise  to  them 
to  see  Miss  Axtell  there !  I  took  off 
her  wrappings,  drew  an  easy -chair, 
made  her  sit  in  it,  and  she  actually 
looked  quite  comfortable,  outside  of  the 
solemn  old  house.  "  She  had  endured 
the  journey  well,"  she  said.  Abraham 
was  so  anxious  that  she  should  come 
that  she  would  not  refuse  his  request. 
"  Abraham  has  forgiven  me,"  she  whis- 
pered, as  I  bent  over  her  to  adjust  some 


stray  folds,  —  "forgiven  me  for  all  my 
years  of  silent  deceit." 

I  shook  my  head  a  little  at  the  word ; 
speak  I  could  not,  for  the  minister's 
wife  was  not  deaf. 

Aaron  called  her  away  a  moment 
later. 

"  It  was  deceit,  Miss  Percival,"  Miss 
Axtell  said,  so  soon  as  she  found  our 
two  selves  alone.  "  I  could  not  well 
avoid  it ;  if  I  were  tried  again,  I  might 
repeat  the  sin ;  but,  thank  Heaven, 
two  such  trials  never  come  into  a  sin- 
gle life.  I  sometimes  wish  Bernard  were 
not  at  sea,  that  he  were  here  to  know 
my  release  and  his  forgiveness  ;  it  will 
be  so  sweet  to  feel  that  no  longer  I 
have  the  sin  to  bear  of  concealing  his  » 
wrong." 

I  knew  from  this  that  Miss  Axtell  did 
not  know  of  Mr.  McKey's  presence  in 
the  house ;  but  she  ought  to  know.  What 
if  a  sound  from  his  voice  should  chance 
to  come  down  the  passage-way,  as  I 
often  had  heard  it  ?  I  watched  the 
doors  painfully,  to  see  that  not  one  was 
left  open  a  hair's-breadth,  until  the  time 
Miss  Axtell  went  up  to  her  own  room. 
Talking  rapidly,  giving  her  no  time  to 
speak,  I  went  on  with  her.  Safely  ig- 
norant, I  had  her  at  last  where  ears 
of  mortals  could  not  intrude.  Then  I 
said,  — 

"  We  all  of  us  are  become  wonderful 
story-tellers.  Now  it  comes  to  pass  that 
I  have  a  little  story  to  tell ;  my  time 
is  come  at  last " ;  and,  watching  every 
muscle  of  her  face,  and  all  the  little 
veins  of  feeling  that  I  had  learned  so 
well,  I  began. 

Carefully  I  let  in  the  light,  until,  with- 
out a  shock,  Miss  Axtell  learned  that  the 
room  below  contained  Bernard  McKey. 

"  They  did  not  understand  me,"  she 
said,  "  or  they  would  not  have  brought 
me  here  thus." 

After  a  long,  long  lull,  Miss  Axtell 
thanked  me  for  telling  her  alone,  where 
no  one  else  could  see  how  the  knowl- 
edge played  around  her  heart.  Dear 
Miss  Axtell,  sitting  there,  in  my  fa- 
ther's house,  only  last  March,  with  a 
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holy  joy  stealing  up,  in  spite  of  her  en- 
deavor to  hide  it  from  my  eyes  even, 
and  suffusing  her  white  face  with  warm, 
rosy  tints,  dear  Miss  Axtell,  I  hoped 
your  day-dawn  drawing  near. 

Miss  Axtell  said  "she  hated  to  have 
other  people  see  her  feel " ;  she  asked 
"  would  I  manage  it  for  her,  that  no  one 
should  be  nigh  when  she  met  Mr.  Mc- 
Key  ?  " 

It  was  that  very  evening  that  papa, 
calling  Sophie  and  me  into  his  room, 
told  us  a  little  of  the  former  history  of 
the  people  in  his  house. 

"  I  want  you  to  help  me,  children," 
he  said ;  "  ladies  manage  such  things 
better  than  we  men  know  how  to." 

I  said,  close  to  papa's  astonished  hear- 
ing, "  I  know  all  about  it ;  just  let  me 
take  care  of  this  mission  "  ;  and  he  ap- 
pointed me  diplomate  on  the  occasion. 

Sophie  was  strangely  disconcerted ; 
she  had  such  fearsome  awe  of  the  Ax- 
tells,  "  she  could  n't  think  of  interfer- 
ing," she  said,  "unless  to  make  gruel 
or  some  condiment." 

I  coaxed  Miss  Lettie  to  have  her  tea 
in  her  own  room :  she  certainly  did  not 
look  like  going  down.  Under  pretext 
of  having  the  care  of  her,  I  seated  sister 
Sophie  at  my  station,  and  thus  I  had  the 
house,  outside  of  the  tea-room,  under 
my  control. 

"  Come  down  now  ;  don't  lose  time," 
I  said  to  Miss  Axtell,  running  up  to  her, 
half  breathless  from  my  haste. 

"  What  for  ?     What  is  it  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Papa  is  anticipating  some  grand  ef- 
fort in  the  managerial  line  from  me,  re- 
garding two  people  in  his  house,  and  I 
don't  choose  to  manage  at  all.  Mr.  Mc- 
Key  is  waiting  to  see  you.  I  knocked 
to  see,  as  I  came  up,  and  all  the  family 
are  at  tea." 

I  went  down  with  her.  There  was 
no  trembling,  only  a  stately  calm  in  her 
manner,  as  she  drew  near. 

I  knocked.  Mr.  McKey  answered, 
"  Come  in,"  in  his  low,  musical,  variant 
tones.  I  turned  the  knob  ;  the  door 
opened.  A  moment  later,  I  stood  alone 
within  the  hall.  I  walked  up  and  down, 


a  true  sentinel  on  true  duty,  that  no 
enemy  might  draw  near  to  hear  the 
treaty  of  true  peace  which  I  knew  was 
being  written  out  by  the  Recording 
Angel  for  these  two  souls.  They  must 
have  had  a  pleasant  family-talk  in  the 
tea-room,  they  stayed  so  long. 

At  last  I  heard  footsteps  coming.  I 
told  Miss  Lettie,  thinking  that  she  would 
leave ;  but  no,  she  said  "  she  would 
stay  awhile  " ;  and  so,  later  on,  the  two 
were  sitting  there  in  quietness  of  joy, 
when  my  father  came  up  to  see  his  pa- 
tient. Mr.  Axtell  was  with  him.  They 
went  in ;  indifferent  words  were  spok- 
en, —  until,  was  it  Abraham  Axtell  that 
I  saw  as  I  kept  up  my  walking  in  the 
hall  ?  What  mysterious  change  had 
come  to  transfigure  his  face  so  that  I 
scarcely  believed  the  evidence  of  my 
own  eyes  ?  He  came  to  the  door  and 
said,  "  Will  you  come  in,  Miss  Perci- 
val  ?  "  I  obeyed  his  request.  He  closed 
the  door,  and  turned  the  key. 

"  In  the  presence  of  those  against 
whom  he  had  sinned  he  would  confess 
his  fault,"  were  his  first  words  ;  and  he 
went  on,  he  of  whom  they  had  asked  a 
pardon,  and  drew  a  fiery  picture  of  all 
that  he  had  done,  of  the  murder  that 
he  had  doubly  committed,  for  he  had 
made  another  soul  to  bear  his  sin. 

It  was  terrible  to  hear  him  accuse 
himself.  It  was  touching  to  see  this 
proud  Axtell  begging  forgiveness.  He 
offered  the  fatal  cup  to  my  father,  — 

"  Therein  lies  the  evidence  of  my 
murder.  It  was  I  who  killed  your 
daughter,  Doctor  Percival.  Although 
no  court  on  earth  condemns  me,  the 
Judge  of  all  the  Earth  holds  me  respon- 
sible for  her  death." 

Doctor  Percival  tried  to  reason  with 
him,  said  words  of  comfort,  but  he  heed- 
ed them  not :  they  might  as  well  have 
fallen  on  the  vacant  air. 

"  Blessings  be  upon  you  two  !  if,  out 
of  suffering,  God  will  send  joy,  it  will 
be  yours,"  Mr.  Axtell  said  ;  and  he  of- 
fered his  hand  to  Mr.  McKey  and  his 
sister,  as  one  does  when  taking  fare- 
well. 
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He  went  from  them  to  my  father,  and 
offered  his  hand  doubtingly,  as  if  afraid 
it  might  be  refused. 

Papa  took  it  in  both  his  own.  An 
instant  later  Mr.  Axtell  came  to  me. 
Surely  he  had  no  forgiveness  to  ask 
of  Anna  Percival.  No ;  he  only  said, 
and  I  am  certain  that  no  one  heard, 
save  me,  "  I  thank  God  that  He  has  not 
let  me  shadow  your  life.  Farewell ! " 

He  left  the  room.  We  all  looked, 
one  at  another,  in  that  dim  astonish- 
ment which  is  never  expressed  in  words. 
Papa  broke  the  spell  by  putting  on  fresh 
coals. 

Miss  Lettie  said,  "  Poor  Abraham  !  " 
and  yet  she  looked  so  happy,  so  as  I 
had  never  seen  her  yet ! 

A  few  moments  later  Jeffy  came  rush- 
ing in,  his  eyes  dilate  with  amazement. 

"  The  gentleman  is  gone,"  he  said, 
"  gone  entirely." 

It  was  even  so.  Mr.  Axtell  had  gone, 
no  one  knew  whither.  It  was  late  at 
night,  when  a  letter  came  for  Doctor 
Percival  by  a  special  messenger. 

I  never  saw  it.  I  only  know  that  in 
it  Mr.  Axtell  explained  his  intention 
of  absence,  and  wrote,  for  his  sister's 
sake,  to  make  arrangements  for  her  fu- 
ture. She  was  to  return  to  Redleaf, 
at  such  time  as  she  chose  to  go  hence, 
with  Mr.  McKey ;  and  to  Aaron's  and 
Sophie's  care  Mr.  Axtell  committed 
her. 

Papa  gave  the  letter  to  Miss  Lettie. 
She  read  it  in  silence,  and  her  face  was 
immovable.  I  could  divine  nothing  from 
it. 


Last  March !  how  long  the  time  seems ! 
Scarce  six  months  have  gone  since  I 
gave  the  record,  and  now  the  summer 
is  dying. 

I  thought  Miss  Axtell  would  have 
ventured  out  on  the  bridge,  far  and 
high,  ere  now ;  but  no,  she  says  "  the 
time  is  not  yet,  — that  she  will  wait  until 
Abraham  comes  home  "  ;  and  Bernard 
McKey  is  content. 

The  solemn  old  house  is  closed.  No 
longer  Katie  opens  the  door  and  Kino 
looks  around  the  corner.  Kino  died, 
perhaps  of  grief :  such  deaths  have 
been. 

Miss  Axtell  has  put  off  the  old  Dead- 
Sea -wave  face.  She  has  just  put  a 
calm,  beautiful,  happy  one  in  at  my 
door,  to  ask  Anna  Percival  "  why  she 
sits  and  writes,  when  the  last  days  of 
summer  are  drawing  nigh  ?  "  Miss  Ax- 
tell stays  with  me,  and  a  great  content- 
ment sings  to  those  who  have  ears  to 
hear  through  all  her  life.  If  only  Mr. 
Axtell  would  come  home !  Why  does 
he  stay  away  so  long,  and  take  such  a 
dreary  line  of  travel,  where  old  earth 
is  seamed  in  memoriam  of  man's  rebel- 
lion ?  I  '11  send  to  him  the  althea-bud, 
when  next  his  sister  writes. 

The  leaves  are  fallen  now.  Winter 
is  almost  come.  There  is  no  need  that 
I  should  send  out  the  althea-fragment. 
Mr.  Axtell  wrote  to  me.  Last  night  1 
received  these  words  only,  —  and  yet 
what  need  I  more  ? 

"  God  hath  given  me  peace.  I  am 
coming  home." 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  RABBI  BEN  LEVI. 

RABBI  BEN  LEVI,  on  the  Sabbath,  read 

A  volume  of  the  Law,  in  which  it  said, 

"  No  man  shall  look  upon  my  face  and  live." 

And  as  he  read,  he  prayed  that  God  would  give 

His  faithful  servant  grace  with  mortal  eye 

To  look  upon  His  face  and  yet  not  die. 

Then  fell  a  sudden  shadow  on  the  page, 

And  lifting  up  his  eyes,  grown  dim  with  age, 

He  saw  the  Angel  of  Death  before  him  stand, 

Holding  a  naked  sword  in  his  right  hand. 

Rabbi  Ben  Levi  was  a  righteous  man, 

Yet  through  his  veins  a  chill  of  terror  ran, 

With  trembling  voice  he  said,  "  What  wilt  th6*u  here  ?  " 

The  Angel  answered,  "  Lo  !  the  time  draws  near 

When  thou  must  die ;  yet  first,  by  God's  decree, 

Whate'er  thou  askest  shall  be  granted  thee." 

Replied  the  Rabbi,  "  Let  these  living  eyes 

First  look  upon  my  place  in  Paradise." 

Then  said  the  Angel,  "  Come  with  me  and  look." 
Rabbi  Ben  Levi  closed  the  sacred  book, 
And  rising,  and  uplifting  his  gray  head, 
"  Give  me  thy  sword,"  he  to  the  Angel  said, 
"  Lest  thou  shouldst  fall  upon  me  by  the  way." 
The  Angel  smiled  and  hastened  to  obey, 
Then  led  him  forth  to  the  Celestial  Town, 
And  set  him  on  the  wall,  whence  gazing  down, 
Rabbi  Ben  Levi,  with  his  living  eyes, 
Might  look  upon  his  place  in  Paradise. 

Then  straight  into  the  city  of  the  Lord 

The  Rabbi  leaped  with  the  Death  Angel's  sword, 

And  through  the  streets  there  swept  a  sudden  breath 

Of  something  there  unknown,  which  men  call  death. 

Meanwhile  the  Angel  stayed  without,  and  cried, 

"  Come  back  !  "     To  which  the  Rabbi's  voice  replied, 

"  No  !  in  the  name  of  God,  whom  I  adore, 

I  swear  that  hence  I  will  depart  no  more  !  " 

Then  all  the  Angels  cried,  "  O  Holy  One, 
See  what  the  son  of  Levi  here  has  done  ! 
The  kingdom  of  Heaven  he  takes  by  violence, 
And  in  Thy  name  refuses  to  go  hence  !  " 
The  Lord  replied,  "  My  Angels,  be  not  wroth  ; 
Did  e'er  the  son  of  Levi  break  his  oath  ? 
Let  him  remain  ;  for  he  with  mortal  eye 
Shall  look  upon  my  face  and  yet  not  die." 
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Beyond  the  outer  wall  the  Angel  of  Death 

Heard  the  great  voice,  and  said,  with  panting  breath, 

"  Give  back  the  sword,  and  let  me  go  my  way." 

Whereat  the  Rabbi  paused  and  answered,  "  Nay  ! 

Anguish  enough  already  has  it  caused 

Among  the  sons  of  men  !  "    And  while  he  paused, 

He  heard  the  awful  mandate  of  the  Lord 

Resounding  through  the  air,  "  Give  back  the  sword  ! 

The  Rabbi  bowed  his  head  in  silent  prayer ; 
Then  said  he  to  the  dreadful  Angel,  "  Swear, 
No  human  eye  shall  look  on  it  again  ; 
But  when  thou  takest  away  the  souls  of  men, 
Thyself  unseen  and  with  an  unseen  sword 
Thou  wilt  perform  the  bidding  of  the  Lord." 

The  Angel  took  the  sword  again,  and  swore, 
And  walks  on  earth  unseen  forevermore. 
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MY  FRIEND  THE   WATCH. 


FOR  two  years  I  have  had  a  most  faith- 
ful, intimate,  and  useful  friend,  whom  I 
have  constantly  worn  next  my  heart.  I 
do  not  know  him  for  a  Spiritualist,  but 
by  some  mysterious  sympathy  he  hears 
the  incessant,  ghostly  foot-falls  of  Time, 
and  repeats  them  accurately  to  my  ear. 
While  I  wake  he  tells  me  how  Time  is 
passing.  While  I  sleep  he  is  still  mark- 
ing his  steps,  so  that  sometimes  I  have 
a  feeling  of  awe,  as  if  my  mysterious 
friend  were  counting  my  own  life  away. 
Then  again  I  am  sure  that  in  the  faint, 
persistent  monotone  of  his  voice  I  hear 
the  singing  of  the  old  mower's  inevita- 
ble scythe.  The  Imagination  contem- 
plates this  friend  of  mine  with  wonder. 
But  Science  sees  him  holding  the  hand 
of  a  captain  in  his  ship  at  sea,  or  of  a 
conductor  in  a  train  on  shore,  and  hon- 
ors in  him  the  friend  of  civilization. 

His  native  place  is  Waltham,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  he  invited  me  but  a  few 
days  since  to  accompany  him  in  a  little 
visit  thither.  I  cheerfully  assented,  and 
we  took  the  cars  in  Boston,  at  the  Wor- 


cester Depot,  and  after  passing  a  range 
of  unsavory  back-yards  and  ill-favored 
houses,  and  winding  beneath  streets  and 
by  the  side  of  kennels,  we  emerged  up- 
on the  broad  meadows  and  marshes  from 
which  rise  in  the  distance  the  Roxbury 
and  Brookline  hills.  The  whole  region 
is  covered  with  bright,  wooden  houses. 
The  villages  have  a  pert,  thrifty,  con- 
tented air,  which  no  suburbs  in  the  world 
surpass.  If  the  houses  are  very  white 
and  a  village  looks  like  a  camp,  it  is  be- 
cause the  instinct  of  the  inhabitants  as- 
sures them  that  they  may  strike  their 
tents  to-morrow  and  move  Westward  or 
elsewhere  to  a  greater  prosperity.  In 
older  countries  the  stained  and  ancient 
stone  houses  are  symbols  of  the  inflex- 
ible state  of  society  to  which  they  be- 
long. The  dwellers  are  anchored  to 
that  condition.  There  is  no  "  West- 
ward ho"  for  them.  Like  father,  like 
son.  The  hod-carrier's  son  carries  hods. 
Even  the  headsman's  office  is  hereditary. 
"  Yes,  yes,"  hummed  my  friend,  in 
his  patient,  persistent  monotone,  "the 
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American  citizen  is  an  aerial  plant.  He 
lias  no  roots.  There  is  no  wrenching, 
when  he  changes  place.  If  there  were, 
how  could  he  overrun  the  continent  in 
time?  He -must  carry  lighter  weight 
than  Csesar's  soldiers.  What  has  he  to 
do  with  old  houses  ?  His  very  inven- 
tions would  make  his  house  intolerable 
to  him. in  twenty  or  thirty  years." 

"  But  we  are  going  at  this  very  mo- 
ment to  see  your  ancestral  halls,  are  we 
not  ?  "  I  modestly  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied ;  "  but  they  are  not 
ten  years  old,  and  every  year  changes 
them." 

By  this  time  we  were  gliding  through 
the  gardens  of  Brookline  and  Brighton, 
which  have  been  afflicted  of  late  years 
with  the  Mansard  epidemic.  It  has 
swept  the  whole  region.  Scarcely  a 
house  has  escaped.  Even  the  newest 
are  touched, — sometimes  only  upon  the 
extremities  or  outbuildings,  but  more 
frequently  they  are  covered  all  over 
with  the  Mansard. 

"  That  affection  of  the  house-top," 
whispered  I  to  my  friend,  "  was  origi- 
nally derived  from  the  dome  of  the  In- 
valides,  and  has  raged  now  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half." 

"  Yes,"  replied  my  companion,  grave- 
ly, "  we  are  not  very  fastidious  in  our 
importations." 

He  went  on  murmuring  to  himself  as 
usual.  Then  he  resumed  more  audi- 
bly,- 

"  I  suppose  that  most  people,  upon 
looking  at  me,  would  take  me  for  a  for- 
eigner. But  you  know  how  peculiarly 
native  American  I  am.  I  am  indeed  only 
a  watch,  and,"  added  my  modest  friend, 
glancing  at  the  gold  chain  which  hung 
from  my  waistcoat  button-hole  to  the 
pocket,  "  if  you  will  pardon  my  melan- 
choly joke,  I  am  for  putting  Americans 
only  upon  guard." 

This  military  expression  suddenly  sent 
my  thoughts  elsewhere ;  and  for  some 
time  the  rattling  of  the  cars  sounded 
in  my  ears  like  another  rattling,  and  the 
gentle  Charles  River  was  to  my  eyes 
the  historic  Rapidan  or  Rappahannock. 


"  Don't  you  think,"  unobtrusively 
ticked  my  watch,  "  that  the  exhortation 
to  encourage  home-industry  has  a  pecu- 
liar force  just  now  ?  I  mean  nothing 
personal ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
me  too  forward  or  fast." 

"  I  have  never  had  reason  to  think 
so,"  I  answered ;  "  and  I  am  so  used  to 
look  upon  your  candid  face  to  know 
exactly  what  the  hour  is,  that  I  shall 
be  very  much  obliged,  if  you  will  tell 
me  the  time  of  day  in  this  matter  also  ; 
unless,  indeed,  you  should  find  the  jar 
of  the  cars  too  much  for  you,  and  pre- 
fer to  stop  before  you  talk." 

"  If  I  stopped,  I  certainly  could  not 
talk,"  my  watch  answered;  "and  did 
you  ever  know  me  to  stop  on  account 
of  any  jar  ?  " 

I  hastened  to  exculpate  myself  from 
any  intention  of  unkind  insinuation, 
and  my  watch  ticked  steadily  on. 

"  If  your  mill  turns  only  by  a  stream 
that  flows  to  you  through  your  neigh- 
bor's grounds,  your  neighbor  has  your 
flour  at  his  mercy.  You  can  grind  your 
grist  when  he  chooses,  not  when  you 
will." 

I  nodded.     My  watch  ticked  on,  — 

"  When  you  live  on  a  marsh  where 
the  tide  may  suddenly  rise  house-high 
without  warning,  if  you  are  a  wise  man, 
you  will  keep  a  boat  always  moored  at 
the  door." 

"  I  certainly  will,"  responded  I,  with 
energy. 

"  Very  well.  Every  nation  lives  on 
that  marsh  which  is  called  War.  While 
war  is  possible,  —  that  is  to  say,  in  any 
year  this  side  of  the  Millennium, — there 
is  but  one  sure  means  of  safety,  and  that 
is  actual  independence.  At  this  mo- 
ment England  is  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  truth.  She  is  the  most 
instructive  warning  to  us,  because  she 
is  the  least  independent  and  the  most 
hated  nation  in  the  world.  England 
and  France  and  the  United  States  are 
the  three  great  maritime  powers.  We 
all  know  how  much  love  is  lost  just  now 
between  England  and  ourselves.  How 
is  it  with  her  ancient  enemy  across  the 
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Channel  ?  The  answer  is  contained 
in  the  reported  remark  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon :  '  Why  do  the  English  try  to  pro- 
voke a  war  with  me  ?  They  know,  if 
I  should  declare  war  against  England, 
that  there  is  not  an  old  woman  in  France 
who  would  not  sell  her  last  shift  to  fur- 
nish me  with  means  to  carry  it  on.' 
Great  Britain  is  at  this  moment  under 
the  most  enormous  bonds  to  keep  the 
peace.  They  are  the  bonds  of  vital 
dependence  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 
—  Shall  I  stop  ?  "  asked  my  watch. 

"  No,  no ;  lose  no  time  ;  go  regularly 
on,"  answered  I. 

"  Very  well ;  while  England  sneers 
and  rages  at  us,  let  us  be  warned  by 
her.  She  lives  by  her  looms ;  but  her 
looms  and  her  laborers  are  fed  from 
abroad.  Therefore  she  lies  at  the  mer- 
cy of  her  enemies,  and  she  takes  care 
never  to  make  friends.  She  snarls  and 
shows  her  teeth  at  us.  She  sees  us 
desperately  fighting,  and  yet  she  can 
neither  spring  nor  bite.  It  is  the  mo- 
ment most  favorable  for  her  to  strike, 
but  she  cannot  improve  it.  She  hopes 
and  prays  for  the  ruin  of  our  govern- 
ment, seeing,  that,  if  it  falls  from  inter- 
nal disease,  and  not  from  a  foreign  blow, 
her  most  threatening  political  and  com- 
mercial rival  is  overthrown.  And  she 
does  not  shrink  from  those  hopes  and 
prayers,  although  she  knows  that  the 
result  she  so  ardently  desires  will  be 
the  establishment  by  military  power  of 
a  huge  slave-empire,  a  counter-civiliza- 
tion to  that  of  Christianity.  Fear  of 
her  life  makes  England  false  and  timid. 
Her  dependence  upon  other  nations 
has  compelled  her  to  abdicate  her  posi- 
tion as  the  head  of  Saxon  civilization, 
which  is  the  gradual  enlarging  of  lib- 
erty as  the  only  permanent  security  of 
universal  international  prosperity  and 
peace.  Indeed,  it  is  not  denied  that  the 
tone  of  British  opinion  in  regard  to  hu- 
man slavery  is  radically  changed.  That 
change  is  the  measure  of  the  timidity 
and  sophistication,  the  moral  deteriora- 
tion inevitably  produced  in  any  people 
by  the  consciousness  of  its  dependence 


for  the  means  of  labor  and  life  upon 
other  nations.  The  crack  of  the  plan- 
tation-whip scares  Washington  no  lon- 
ger, but  it  pierces  the  heart  of  West- 
minster with  terror. 

"  See  how  utterly  mean  and  mortify- 
ing is  her  attitude  toward  us.  John 
Bull  looks  across  the  highway  of  the 
world  into  his  neighbor's  house.  '  D' 
ye  see/  he  mutters,  '  that  man  chastis- 
ing his  son  in  his  house  yonder  ?  Let 
's  play  that  they  are  not  related,  and 
ask  him  what  he  means  by  assaulting  an 
innocent  passenger.'  Then  he  turns  to 
the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  street,  who 
know  exactly  how  virtuous  and  mild 
John  Bull  is.in  his  own  family-relations, 
who  have  watched  his  tender  forbear- 
ance with  his  eldest  son  Erin,  and  his 
long-suffering  suavity  with  his  young- 
est son  India,  and  says  to  them,  —  '  To 
a  moral  citizen  of  the  world  it  is  very 
shocking  to  see  such  an  insolent  attack 
upon  a  peaceable  person.  That  man  is 
an  intolerable  bully.  If  he  were  small- 
er, I  'd  step  over  and  kick  him/  —  Do 
you  feel  drowsy  ?  "  asked  my  watch. 

"  I  was  never  more  awake,"  I  answer- 
ed ;"  but  you  seem  to  me,  —  although, 
when  I  look  at  you  and  think  of  Wal- 
tham,  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world,  —  yet  you  do  seem  hard  up- 
on Old  England,  Mother  England,  spite 
of  all." 

"  Ah  !  "  ticked  my  American  watch, 
"  not  even  I  would  for  a  moment  seem 
to  be  unjust  to  all  that  is  manly  and 
noble  and  friendly  in  England  and 
among  Englishmen.  There  are  two 
nations  there,  as  Disraeli  had  already 
said  in  one  sense,  when  Gasparin  said 
it  in  another.  There  is  the  sound  old 
stock  from  which  flowers  the  finest  mod- 
ern civilization.  From  that  come  the 
sweetness,  the  candor,  the  perception 
and  sympathy  of  men  like  Mill  and 
Cairnes  and  Bright.  From  that  springs  ' 
all  the  nobler  thought  of  England.  It 
is  to  that  thought,  to  that  spirit  of  lofty 
humanity  and  pure  justice,  that  Gari- 
baldi appeals  in  his  address  to  the  Eng- 
lish people  from  his  prison,  —  an  appeal 
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which  seems  utterly  ludicrous,  if  you 
think  of  it  as  addressed  to  the  historic 
John  Bull,  but  which  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible and  appropriate,  if  you  remem- 
ber that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  an  Eng- 
lishman as  well  as  George  IV.,  and  that 
John  Stuart  Mill  is  no  less  English  than 
Lord  Palmerston  or  Russell.  It  is  with 
that  spirit  that  American  civilization  is 
truly  harmonious.  But  there  is  the  oth- 
er, merely  trading,  short-sighted,  selfish 
spirit,  which  is  typified  by  the  coarse 
John  Bull  of  the  pictures,  and  which 
has  touched  almost  to  a  frenzy  of  de- 
spair Carlyle  in  the  "  Latter-Day  Pam- 
phlets "  and  Tennyson  in  "  Maud."  That 
is  the  dominant  England  of  the  hour. 
That  is  the  England  which  lives  at  the 
mercy  of  rivals.  And  that  is  the  Eng- 
lami  which,  consequently,  with  feverish 
haste,  proclaims  equal  belligerence  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  an  insurrection  for 
the  extension  and  fortification  of  sla- 
very and  the  nation  which  defends  its 
existence  against  them.  That  is  the 
England  whose  prime-minister  alleges 
that  a  friendly  power  has  authorized  an 
insult,  while  at  the  very  moment  in 
which  he  speaks  he  carries  in  his  pocket 
the  express  disclaimer  of  that  power. 
That  is  the  England  which  incessantly 
taunts  and  reviles  and  belies  a  kindred 
people,  whose  sole  fault  is  that  they 
were  too  slow  to  believe  their  broth- 
ers parricides,  and  who  were  credulous 
enough  to  suppose  that  England  loved 
not  only  the  profit,  but  the  principle, 
of  Liberty  under  Law." 

"  It  is  very  sad ;  but  it  certainly  seems 
so,"  said  I. 

"  Seems,  my  dear  friend  ?  nay,  it  is," 
ticked  my  watch,  persistently.  "  It  is 
the  inevitable  penalty  of  national  de- 
terioration which  any  people  must  pay 
that  in  its  haste  to  be  rich  forgets  to 
secure  its  actual  independence.  Thus 
Richard  Cobden,  the  most  sagacious  of 
English  statesmen,  is  the  most  unflinch- 
ing apostle  of  peace,  because  he  knows 
that  England  has  put  it  out  of  her  power 
to  go  to  war.  I  saw  you  reading  his  late 
argument  against  a  blockade.  Did  you 


reflect  that  it  was  really  an  argument 
against  war  ?  '  How  absurd,'  he  cries, 
'  that  a  commercial  nation,  which  lives 
by  imports  and  exports,  paying  for  the 
one  by  the  other,  should,  by  shutting 
up  ports  in  which  it  wishes  to  buy  and 
sell,  cut  its  own  hands  and  feet  off,  and 
so  bleed  to  death ! '  '  In  a  commercial 
nation,'  says  the  orator,  '  the  system  of 
blockade  is  mere  suicide.' 

"  But  a  blockade  may  be  clearly  as 
effective  a  means  of  warfare  as  a  can- 
nonade. If  you  can  cut.  off"  your  ene- 
my from  all  that  he  gives  and  all  that 
he  gets  from  without,  you  have  taken 
the  first  great  step  in  war.  Unless  he 
can  supply  himself,  he  must  presently 
surrender  or  perish.  For  war  is  brute 
force.  It  is  a  process  of  terrible  com- 
pulsion. '  Do  this,'  says  War,  '  or  you 
shall  burn,  and  starve,  and  hunger,  and 
be  shot,  and  die.' 

"The  point  to  be  settled  between 
the  two  combatants  is,  which  can  stand 
starving  and  shooting  longest.  If  one 
of  them  depends  for  his  food  upon  the 
sale  to  others  of  what  he  makes,  and  de- 
pends for  what  he  makes  upon  what  he 
can  get  from  others,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  see,  that,  if  the  other  is  self-support- 
ing, his  victory  is  sure,  if  he  have  only 
the  means  to  cut  off  supplies.  England 
is  at  the  mercy  of  a  skilful  and  effective 
blockade.  No  wonder  her  shrewdest 
statesman  implores  her  to  see  it. 

"'My  dear  John  Bull,'  says  Cob- 
den,  '  an  honorable  member.of  your  Par- 
liament, a  miller  and  grain-merchant, 
estimates  that  the  food  imported  into 
England  between  September  of  last 
year  and  June  of  this  year  was  equal 
to  the  sustenance  of  between  three  and 
four  millions  of  people  for  a  twelve- 
month ;  and  his  remark  to  me  was,  that, 
if  that  food  had  not  been  brought  from 
America,  all  the  money  in  Lombard 
Street  could  not  have  purchased  it  else- 
where, because  elsewhere  it  did  not  ex- 
ist.' 

"  That  is  the  position  of  a  nation  with 
the  hand  of  another  upon  its  throat. — 
Do  I  tire  you  ?  "  ticked  my  watch. 
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"  Not  at  all.  I  am  listening  intently, 
and  trying  to  see  what  you  are  coming 
to,"  I  answered. 

"  We  are  coming,  and  very  rapidly, 
to  West  Newton  and  the  Waltham 
Watch- Factory,"  ticked  my  compan- 
ion. 

"  I  hope  so.  It  was  where  I  under- 
stood you  to  invite  me  to  go,"  said  I. 

"  Courage,  my  friend  !  Before  we 
get  to  the  factory,  let  us  understand 
the  reason  of  it.  Let  me  finish  showing 
you  why  I  have  a  national  pride  in  my 
ancestral  halls,  and  why  I  think  that 
the  American  flag  floats  over  that  build- 
ing as  appropriately  as  over  Fort  Adams 
or  Monroe." 

"  I  have  always  trusted  you  implicit- 
ly," I  answered. 

"  Well,  then,  England  is  a  nation 
whose  mill  grinds  at  the  will  of  a  neigh- 
bor. Is  it  wonderful  that  so  sagacious 
a  statesman  as  Cobden  says  that  the 
blockade  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  com- 
mercial people  ?  Take  the  estimate  of 
his  authority,  and  imagine  the  supply 
of  food  from  this  country  into  England 
stopped,  and  the  bumptious  little  island 
necklaced  with  Monitors  to  cut  off  the 
Continental  supply.  Do  we  not  hold 
one  of  her  hands  with  our  grain,  and 
the  other  with  our  cotton  ?  The  grain 
she  gets,  but  the  cotton  is  substantial- 
ly stopped ;  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
Listen  to  Mr.  Cobden.  The  case,  he 
says,  '  is  so  grave,  so  alarming,  and 
presents  itself  to  those  who  reflect  up- 
on what  may  be  the  state  of  things  six 
months  hence  in  such  a  hideous  as- 
pect, that  it  is  apt  to  beget  thoughts  of 
some  violent  remedy.'  He  computes 
that  by  Christmas  the  Government  must 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  pauper  opera- 
tives, of  whom  there  are  now  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  a  number 
which  will  then  have  increased  to  near- 
ly a  million. 

"  Of  all  nations,  then,  the  industri- 
al example  of  England  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed by  every  sensible  people.  She  has 
been  willing  to  wear  chains,  because 
they  were  gold.  But  the  pre-Millennial 


nations  must  be  able  to  stand  alone ; 
and  we  at  this  moment  know  more 
than  ever  that  we  must  work  out  our 
own  national  salvation,  not  only  with- 
out aid,  which  we  had  no  reason  to  ask, 
but  without  sympathy,  which  we  had 
every  honorable  right  to  expect.  But, 
to  be  a  truly  independent  people,  we 
must  practically  prove  our  self-suffi- 
ciency ;  and  at  this  moment  patriotism 
shows  itself  not  only  in  defending  the 
nation  against  the  Rebellion,  but  in  the 
heartiest  encouragement  of  every  art 
and  manufacture  for  which  our  oppor- 
tunities and  capacities  fit  us." 

My  watch  here  ticked  so  loudly  and 
defiantly  that  I  feared  some  neighbor- 
ing passenger  might  have  a  Frodsham 
or  Jurgensen  in  his  pocket  and  feel  in- 
sulted. 

"  A  nation  like  ours,"  steadily  ticked 
my  watch,  "seated  upon  a  continent 
from  sea  to  sea,  with  so  propitious  a  va- 
riety of  climate  and  with  such  imperial 
resources  of  every  kind,  if  it  brought 
all  its  powers  to  bear  upon  its  produc- 
tions and  opportunities,  would  be  ab- 
solutely invincible,  because  entirely  in- 
dependent. It  need  not,  therefore,  sit 
a  cynic  recluse  on  the  Western  sea. 
It  need  not,  therefore,  deny  nor  delay 
the  dawn  of  the  Millennial  day,  which 
the  poet  beheld,  when 

'  The  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the 

battle-flags  were  furled, 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation 
of  the  world.' 

"  Tick,  tick,  tick,"  urged  my  watch. 
But  I  made  no  reply. 

"  Why,  then,"  it  continued,  "  do  we 
consent  to  look  longer  to  Europe  for 
any  of  the  essential  conveniences  of 
life  ?  Why  are  our  clothes  not  made 
of  American  cloth  or  of  American  silk  ? 
Why  are  our  railroads  not  laid  with 
American  iron  ?  Yes,  and  why,  —  par- 
don me,  but  we  are  very  near  Waltham, 
—  why  is  our  time  not  told  by  Ameri- 
can watches  ?  Tea  and  coffee,  doubt- 
less, we  cannot  grow,  nor  do  lemons 
and  bananas  ripen  in  our  sun.  But 
has  not  the  time  come  when  every 
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hearty  American  will  say,  '  All  that  I 
can  get  here  which  is  good  enough  and 
cheap  enough  for  the  purpose,  I  will 
not  look  for  elsewhere  ;  and  all  that  I 
can  do  to  develop  every  resource  and 
possibility,  I  will  do  with  all  my  heart '  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  dampen  your  en- 
thusiasm," answered  I,  "  but  I  remem- 
ber a  story  of  that  friend  of  Southern 
liberty  and  author  of  the  Fugitive-Slave 
Bill,  Mason  of  Virginia.  He  appeared 
in  the  Senate  during  the  Secession  win- 
ter, in  a  suit  of  Southern-made  clothes. 
The  wool  was  grown  and  spun  and 
woven  in  Virginia,  and  Mason  wore  it 
to  show  that  Virginia  unassisted  could 
clothe  her  children.  But  a  shrewder 
man  than  Mason  quietly  turned  up  the 
buttons  on  the  Secession  coat  and  show- 
ed upon  them  the  stamp  of  a  Connecti- 
cut factory." 

"  Have  you  ever  found  me  unreason- 
able ?  "  ticked  my  friend.  "  Have  you 
ever  seen  even  my  hand  tremble,  as  it 
pointed  out  to  you  so  many  hours  in 
which  you  have  been  earnestly  inter- 
ested ?  I  am  not  excited  even  by  my 
own  existence,  and  I  claim  nothing  ex- 
travagant. There  will  always  be  some 
things  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  make 
advantageously.  Absolute  indepen- 
dence of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  no  more 
possible  than  desirable.  But  everything 
which  tends  to  increase  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing a  vital  dependence  is  nationally 
dangerous.  I  think,  if  you  will  consider 
me  attentively,  you  will  agree  that  I 
ought  to  know  that  trade  is  everywhere 
controlled  by  positive  laws ;  nor  will  any 
wise  watch  expect  them  to  be  long  or 
willingly  disregarded  by  the  most  en- 
thusiastic patriotism.  Knowing  that, 
we  do  not  need  to  go  far  to  discover 
why  so  many  important  conveniences 
are  still  made  for  us  by  foreign  hands. 
The  immense  and  compact  population 
of  Europe  compels  a  marvellous  division 
of  labor,  whereby  the  detail  of  work  is 
more  perfected,  and  it  also  forces  a  low 
rate  of  wages,  with  which  in  a  new  coun- 
try sparely  peopled  like  ours  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  same  wares  can  scarcely 


compete.  This  is  the  great  practical 
difficulty ;  but  it  can  be  obviated  in 
two  ways.  If  a  people  assume  that  the 
fostering  of  its  own  manufactures  is  a 
cardinal  necessity,  it  can  secure  that 
result  either  by  the  coarse  process  of 
compulsory  duties  upon  all  foreign  im- 
portations, or  by  developing  the  inge- 
nuity and  skill  which  will  so  cheapen 
the  manufacture  itself  as  to  make  up 
the  difference  of  outlay  in  wages. 

"  Then,  if  the  work  is  as  well  done 

and  as  cheaply  furnished" ticked 

my  watch,  a  little  proudly  and  trium- 
phantly. 

"  Then  it  needs  only  to  be  known,  to 
be  universally  and  heartily  welcomed," 
said  I.  "  Patriotism  and  the  laws  of 
trade  will  coincide,  and  there  will  be 
no  excuse  for  depending  longer  upon 
the  foreign  supply." 

"  But  the  fact  must  be  made  known," 
ticked  my  watch,  thoughtfully. 

"  It  certainly  must,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  man  can 
get  a  better  watch  more  cheaply,  if  he 
buys  an  American  instead  of  a  foreign 
one." 

Friendship  and  gratitude  inspired  my 
reply. 

"  I  will  put  my  mouth  to  the  « At- 
lantic Trumpet,'  —  I  mean  '  Monthly/ 
—  and  blow  a  blast." 

"  That  is  not  necessary ;  but  as  we 
are  very  near  the  station  at  West  New- 
ton where  we  leave  the  railroad,  and  as 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  you  the  na- 
tional importance  of  doing  everything 
for  ourselves  that  we  reasonably  can, 
you  will  probably  interest  your  hear- 
ers more,  if  you  give  them  a  little 
description  of  your  visit  to  my  birth- 
place. Excuse  me,  but  I  have  watch- 
ed you  pretty  constantly  for  two  years, 
and,  if  you  will  be  governed  by  me,  as 
you  have  generally  been  during  that 
time,  you  will  not  undertake  any  very 
elaborate  mechanical  description,  but 
say  a  few  words  merely  of  what  you 
are  going  to  see." 

This  sensible  advice  was  but  anoth- 
er proof  of  the  accuracy  of  my  watch. 
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While  it  was  yet  ticking,  the  train  stop- 
ped at  West  Newton,  and  we  stepped  out 
upon  the  platform.  The  station  nearest 
to  the  Watch-Factory  is  that  at  Wal- 
tham  upon  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  ;  but 
by  taking  the  Worcester  cars  to  West 
Newton,  you  secure  a  pleasant  drive 
of  a  mile  or  two  across  the  country. 
If  you  can  also  secure,  as  my  watch 
took  care  to  do  for  me,  the  company  of 
the  resident  manager  of  the  factory,  the 
drive  is  entirely  pleasant  and  the  talk 
full  of  value. 

We  import  about  five  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  watches  every  year, 
mainly  from  England  and  Switzerland 
through  France,  and  then  pay  about 
as  much  more  to  get  them  to  go.  Of 
course  inquisitive  Yankee  ingenuity 
long  ago  asked  the  question,  Why 
should  we  do  it  ?  If  anything  is  to  be 
made,  why  should  not  we  make  it  bet- 
ter than  anybody  in  the  world  ?  The 
answer  was  very  evident, — because  we 
could  not  compete  with  the  skilled  and 
poorly  paid  labor  of  Europe.  But  dur- 
ing the  last  war  with  England  the  ques- 
tion became  as  emphatic  as  it  is  now, 
and  a  practical  answer  was  given  in 
the  excellent  watches  made  at  Worces- 
ter in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Hartford 
in  Connecticut. 

But  these  were  merely  prophetic  pro- 
tests. The  best  watches  in  use  were 
Swiss.  Four-fifths  of  the  work  in  mak- 
ing them  was  done  by  hand  in  separate 
workshops,  subject  of  course  to  the  skill, 
temper,  and  conscience  of  the  workmen. 
The  various  parts  of  each  were  then 
sent  in  to  the  finisher.  Every  watch 
was  thus  a  separate  and  individual 
work.  There  could  be  no  absolute  pre- 
cision in  the  parts  of  different  watches 
even  of  the  same  general  model ;  and 
only  the  best  works  of  the  best  finish- 
ers were  the  best  watches.  The  pur- 
chase of  a  watch  became  almost  as  un- 
certain as  that  of  a  horse,  and  many  of 
the  dealers  might  be  called  watch-jock- 
eys as  justly  as  horse-dealers  horse- 
jockeys. 

A.  L.  Dennison,  of  Maine,  seems  to 


have  been  the  first  who  conceived  Amer- 
ican watch -making  as  a  manufacture 
that  could  hold  its  own  against  Euro- 
pean competition.  It  was  clear  enough 
that  to  put  raw  and  well-paid  Ameri- 
can labor  into  the  field  against  Euro- 
pean skill  and  low  wages,  with  no  oth- 
er protection  than  four  per  cent.,  which 
was  then  the  tariff,  was  folly.  But 
why  not  apply  the  same  principle  to 
making  watches  that  Eli  Whitney  ap- 
plied to  making  fire-arms,  and  put  ma- 
chinery to  do  the  work  of  men,  thereby 
saving  wages  and  securing  uniform  ex- 
cellence of  work  ?  There  was  no  rea- 
son whatever,  provided  you  could  make 
the  machinery.  Mr.  Dennison  supplied 
the  idea ;  who  would  supply  the  means 
of  working  it  out  ?  He  was  an  enthusi- 
ast, of  course, — visionary,  probably;  for 
in  all  inventors  the  imagination  must 
be  so  powerful  that  it -will  sometimes 
disturb  the  conditions  essential  to  the 
practical  experiment ;  but  he  interest- 
ed others  until  the  necessary  tools  be- 
gan to  appear,  and  enough  capital  be- 
ing willing  to  try  the  chances,  the  ex- 
periment of  making  American  watches 
by  machinery  began  in  Roxbury  in  the 
year  1850.  After  various  fortunes,  the 
manufacture  passed  from  the  original 
hands  into  those  of  the  present  compa- 
ny, which  is  incorporated  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

"  Do  you  think,"  whispered  I  to  my 
watch,  as  I  listened  to  these  facts,  "  that 
the  experiment  is  still  doubtful  ?  " 

My  companion  ticked  so  indignantly 
that  my  friend  the  manager  evidently 
suspected  what  question  I  had  asked, 
and  he  answered  at  once, — 

"  The  experiment  is  already  perfect- 
ly successful.  We  have  had  our  critical 
moments,  but " 

"  But  now,"  proudly  ticked  my  watch, 
"  now  we  have  weathered  the  Cape 
Horn  of  advei'sity  and  doubt,  and  ride 
secure  upon  the  deep  Pacific  sea  of  pros- 
perity and  certainty.  You  had  better 
blow  a  note  like  that  through  your  At- 
lantic Bugle.  Set  your  tune  high,  and 
play  it  up  loud  and  lively." 
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"  It  seems  to  me,"  answered  I,  "  that 
the  tune  plays  itself.  There  is  no  need 
of  puffing  at  the  instrument." 

While  my  watch  was  thus  pleasantly 
jesting,  we  had  passed  through  a  low 
pine  wood  and  come  out  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Charles  River.  Just  before  us, 
upon  the  very  edge  of  a  river-basin,  was 
a  low  two-story  building  full  of  windows, 
and  beyond,  over  the  trees,  were  spires. 
They  were*  the  steeples  of  Waltham, 
and  the  many-windowed  building  was 
the  factory  of  the  American  Watch 
Company.  It  stands  upon  a  private 
road  opened  by  the  Company  in  a  do- 
main of  about  seventy  acres  belonging 
to  them.  The  building  thus  secures 
quiet  and  freedom  from  dust,  which  are 
essential  conditions  of  so  delicate  and 
exquisite  a  manuiacture. 

The  counting-room,  which  you  enter 
first,  is  cheerful  and  elegant.  A  new 
building,  which  the  Company  is  adding 
to  the  factory,  will  give  them  part  of 
the  ampler  room  the  manufacture  now 
demands ;  and  within  the  last  few  months 
the  Company  has  absorbed  the  machin- 
ery and  labor  of  a  rival  company  at 
Nashua,  which  was  formed  of  some  of 
the  graduate  workmen  of  Waltham,  but 
which  was  not  successful.  Every  room 
in  the  factory  is  full  of  light.  The  bench- 
es of  polished  cherry,  the  length  of  all 
of  them  together  being  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  are  ranged  along 
the  sides  of  the  rooms,  from  the  windows 
in  which  the  prospect  is  rural  and  peace- 
ful. There  is  a  low  hum,  but  no  loud 
roar  or  jar  in  the  building.  There  is 
no  unpleasant  smell,  and  all  the  pro- 
cesses are  so  neat  and  exquisite  that  an 
air  of  elegance  pervades  the  whole. 

The  first  impression,  upon  hearing 
that  a  watch  is  made  by  machinery,  is, 
that  it  must  be  rather  coarse  and  clum- 
sy. No  machine  so  cunning  as  the  hu- 
man hand,  we  are  fond  of  saying.  But, 
if  you  will  look  at  this  gauge,  for  in- 
stance, and  then  at  any  of  these  dainty 
and  delicate  machines  upon  the  bench- 
es, miniature  lathes  of  steel,  and  con- 
trivances which  combine  the  skill  of  in- 


numerable exquisite  fingers  upon  single 
points,  you  will  feel  at  once,  that,  when 
the  machinery  itself  is  so  almost  poetic 
and  sensitive,  the  result  of  its  work  must 
be  correspondingly  perfect. 

My  friend  —  not  the  watch,  but  the 
Watchmaker  —  said  quietly,  "By  your 
leave,"  and,  pulling  a  single  hair  from 
my  head,  touched  it  to  a  fine  gauge, 
which  indicated  exactly  the  thickness 
of  the  hair.  It  was  a  test  of  the  twen- 
ty-five hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  But 
there  are  also  gauges  graduated  to  the 
ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Here 
is  a  workman  making  screws.  Can  you 
just  see  them  ?  That  hardly  visible 
point  exuding  from  the  almost  imper- 
ceptible hole  \9  one  of  them.  A  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  of  them  make 
a  pound.  The  wire  costs  a  dollar  ;  the 
screws  are  worth  nine  hundred  and  fif- 
ty dollars.  The  magic  touch  of  the  ma- 
chine makes  that  wire  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  times  more  valuable.  The  operator 
sets  them  in  regular  rows  upon  a  thin 
plate.  When  the  plate  is  full,  it  is  pass- 
ed to  another  machine,  which  cuts  the 
little  groove  upon  the  top  of  each, — and 
of  course  exactly  in  the  same  spot.  Ev- 
ery one  of  those  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand screws  in  every  pound  is  accurate- 
ly the  same  as  every  other,  and  any  and 
all  of  them,  in  this  pound  or  any  peund, 
any  one  of  the  millions  or  ten  millions 
of  this  size,  will  fit  precisely  every  hole 
made  for  this  sized  screw  in  every  plate 
of  every  watch  made  in  the  factory. 
They  are  kept  in  little  glass  phials,  like 
those  in  which  the  homoeopathic  doc- 
tors keep  their  pellets. 

The  fineness  and  variety  of  the  ma- 
chinery are  so  amazing,  so  beautiful,  — 
there  is  such  an  exquisite  combination 
of  form  and  movement,— such  sensitive 
teeth  and  fingers  and  wheels  and  points 
of  steel, — such  fairy  knives  of  sapphire, 
with  which  King  Oberon  the  First  might 
have  been  beheaded,  had  he  insisted  up- 
on levying  dew -taxes  upon  primroses 
without  the  authority  of  his  elves, — such 
smooth  cylinders,  and  flying  points  so 
rapidly  revolving  that  they  seem  per- 
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fectly  still,  —  such  dainty  oscillations  of 
parts  with  the  air  of  intelligent  con- 
sciousness of  movement,  —  that  a  ma- 
chinery so  extensive  in  details,  so  com- 
plex, so  harmonious,  at  length  entirely 
magnetizes  you  with  wonder  and  de- 
light, and  you  are  firmly  persuaded  that 
you  behold  the  magnified  parts  of  a  huge 
brain  in  the  very  act  of  thinking  out 
watches. 

In  various  rooms,  by  various  ma- 
chines, the  work  of  perfecting  the  parts 
from  the  first  blank  form  cut  out  of 
Connecticut  brass  goes  on.  Shades  of 
size  are  adjusted  by  the  friction  of  whir- 
ring cylinders  coated  with  diamond 
dust.  A  flying  steel  point  touched  with 
diamond  paste  pierces  the  heart  of  the 
"jewels."  Wheels  rimmed  with  brass 
wisps  hum  steadily,  as  they  frost  the 
plates  with  sparkling  gold.  Shavings 
of  metal  peel  off,  as  other  edges  turn, 
so  impalpably  fine  that  five  thousand 
must  be  laid  side  by  side  to  make  an 
inch.  But  there  is  no  dust,  no  unseem- 
ly noise.  All  is  cheerful  and  airy,  the 
faces  of  the  workers  most  of  all.  You 
pass  on  from  point  to  point,  from  room 
to  room.  Every  machine  is  a  day's 
study  and  a  life's  admiration,  if  you 
could  only  tarry.  No  wonder  the  di- 
rector says  to  me,  as  we  move  on,  that 
his  whole  consciousness  is  possessed  by 
the  elaborate  works  he  superintends. 

He  opens  a  door,  while  we  speak, 
and  you  would  not  be  in  the  least  sur- 
prised, in  the  exalted  condition  to  which 
the  wonderful  spectacle  has  brought 
you,  to  hear  him  say,  "  In  this  room 
we  keep  the  Equator."  In  fact,  as  the 
door  opens,  and  the  gush  of  hot  air 
breathes  out  upon  your  excited  brain, 
it  seems  to  you  as  if  it  undoubtedly 
were  the  back-door  to — the  Tropics.  It 
is  the  dial-room,  in  which  the  enamel 
is  set.  The  porcelain  is  made  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  reduced  to  a  paste  in  this 
room,  and  fused  upon  thin  copper  plates 
at  white  heat.  When  cooled,  it  is  ground 
off  smoothly,  then  baked  to  acquire  a 
emooth  glaze.  It  is  then  ready  for 
painting  with  the  figures. 


When  all  the  pieces  of  the  watch- 
movement  are  thus  prepared,  they  are 
gathered  in  sets,  and  carried  to  the 
putting -up  room,  where  each  part  is 
thoroughly  tested  and  regulated.  The 
pieces  move  in  processions  of  boxes, 
each  part  by  itself;  and  each  watch, 
when  put  together,  is  as  good  as  every 
other.  In  an  old  English  lever-watch 
there  are  between  eight  and  nine  hun- 
dred pieces.  In  the  American  there 
are  but  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
parts.  My  friend  the  director  says, 
that,  if  you  put  a  single  American 
against  a  single  European  watch,  the 
foreign  may  vary  a  second  less  in  a  cer- 
tain time ;  but  if  you  will  put  fifty  or  a 
hundred  native  against  the  same  num- 
ber of  foreign  watches,  the  native  group 
will  be  uniformly  more  accurate.  In 
the  case  of  two  watches  of  exactly  the 
same  excellence,  the  regulator  of  one 
may  be  adjusted  to  the  precise  point, 
while  that  of  the  other  may  impercepti- 
bly vary  from  that  point.  But  that  is  a 
chance.  The  true  test  is  in  a  number. 

"  If  now  we  add,"  ticked  the  faithful 
friend  in  my  pocket,  "  that  watch-move- 
ments of  a  similar  grade  without  the 
cases  are  produced  here  at  half  the 
cost  of  the  foreign,  does  n't  it  seem  to 
you  that  we  have  Lancashire  and  War- 
wickshire in  England  and  Locle  and  La 
Chaux  de  Fond  in  Switzerland  upon 
the  hip  ?  " 

"  It  certainly  does,"  I  answered,  — 
for  what  else  could  I  say  ? 

Five  different  sizes  of  watches  are 
made  at  Waltham.  The  latest  is  the 
Lady's  Watch,  for  which  no  parent  or 
lover  need  longer  go  to  Geneva.  And 
the  affectionate  pride  with  which  the 
manager  took  up  one  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  the  work  and  turned  it  round 
for  me  to  see  was  that  of  a  parent  show- 
ing a  precious  child. 

While  we  strolled  through  every  room, 
the  workers  were  not  less  interesting 
to  see  than  the  work.  There  are  now 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  them, 
of  whom  nearly  a  third  are  women. 
Scarcely  twenty  are  foreigners,  and 
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they  are  not  employed  upon  the  finest 
work.  Of  course,  as  the  machinery  is 
peculiar  to  this  factory,  the  workers 
must  be  specially  instructed.  The  fore- 
men are  not  only  overseers,  but  teach- 
ers ;  and  I  do  not  often  feel  myself  to 


be  in  a  more  intelligent  and  valuable 
society  than  that  which  surrounded  me, 
a  wondering,  staring,  smiling,  inquiring, 
utterly  unskilful  body  in  the  ancestral 
halls  of  my  tried  friend  and  trusty  coun- 
sellor, The  American  Watch. 


BENJAMIN   BANNEKER,   THE   NEGRO   ASTRONOMER. 


IN  these  days,  when  strong  interests, 
embodied  in  fierce  parties,  are  clashing, 
one  recalls  the  French  proverb  of  those 
who  make  so  much  noise  that  you  can- 
not hear  God  thunder.  It  does  not 
take  much  noise  to  drown  the  notes  of 
a  violin  ;  but  go  to  the  hill  a  fourth  of 
a  mile  off,  and  the  noises  shall  die  away 
at  its  base,  whilst  the  music  shall  be 
heard.  Those  who  can  remove  them- 
selves away  from  and  above  the  plane 
of  party-din  can  hear  God's  modulated 
thunder  in  the  midst  of  it,  uttering  ever 
a  "certain  tune  and  measured  music." 
And  such  can  hear  now  the  great  voice 
at  the  sepulchre's  door  of  a  race,  say- 
ing, Come  forth  !  This  war  is  utterly 
inexplicable  except  as  the  historic  meth- 
od of  delivering  the  African  race  in 
America  from  slavery,  and  this  nation 
from  the  crime  and  curse  inevitably 
linked  therewith  in  the  counsels  of 
God,  which  are  the  laws  of  Nature.  If 
the  friends  of  freedom  in  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  understand  this,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  the  myrmidons  of  slavery 
throughout  the  land  understand  it.  And 
hence  it  is  that  we  are  witnessing  their 
unremitting  efforts  to  exasperate  the 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar  against  the 
negro,  and  to  prove  degradation  and 
slavery  to  be  his  normal  condition. 
They  point  to  his  figure  as  sculptured 
on  ancient  monuments,  bearing  chains, 
and  claim  that  his  enslavement  is  law- 
ful ,as  immemorial  custom  ;  but  as  well 
point  to  the  brass  collars  on  our  Sax- 
on forefathers'  necks  to  prove  their  en- 


slavement lawful.  The  fact  that  sla- 
very belonged  to  a  patriarchal  age  is 
the  very  reason  why  it  is  impracticable 
in  a  republican  age,  —  as  its  special 
guardians  in  this  country  seem  to  have 
discovered.  But  this  question  is  now 
scarcely  actual.  The  South,  by  its  first 
blow  against  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
stitution, whose  neutrality  toward  it 
was  its  last  and  only  protection  from 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  did,  like  the  simple 
fisherman,  unseal  the  casket  in  which 
the  Afreet  had  been  so  long  dwarfed. 
He  is  now  escaping.  Thus  far,  in- 
deed, he  is  so  'much  escaped  force ;  for 
he  might  be  bearing  our  burdens  for 
us,  if  we  only  rubbed  up  the  lamp  which 
the  genie  obeys.  But  whether  we  shall 
do  this  or  not,  it  is  very  certain  that  he 
is  now  emerging  from  the  sea  and  the 
casket,  and  into  it  will  descend  no  more.. 
Henceforth  the  negro  is  to  take  his 
place  in  the  family  of  races ;  and  BO 
studies  can  be  more  suitable  to  our 
times  than  those  which  recognize-  his,, 
special  capacity. 

The  questions  raised  by  military  ex- 
igencies have  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic the  many  interesting  facts  drawn 
from  the  history  of  Hayti  and  from  our 
own  Revolution,  showing  the  heroism 
of  the  negro,  though  we  doubt  whether 
they  can  surpass  the  stories  of  Tatnall, 
Small,  and  others,  which  have  led  a 
high  European  authority  to  observe 
that  in  this  war  no  individual  heroism 
among  the  whites  has  equalled  that  of 
the  blacks.  But  the  forthcoming  social 
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questions  concerning  the  negro  will  be 
even  more  exciting  than  the  military. 
What  are  we  to  expect  from  the  un- 
sealed Afreet,  —  good  or  evil  ?  It  was 
whilst  studying  in  this  direction  that  I 
came  upon  the  few  facts  which  relate 
to  Benjamin  Banneker, — facts  which, 
though  not  difficult  of  access,  are  scarce- 
ly known  beyond  the  district  in  Mary- 
land where,  on  the  spot  where  he  was 
born,  his  unadorned  grave  receives  now 
and  then  a  visit  from  some  pilgrim  of 
his  own  race  who  has  found  out  the  no- 
bleness which  Jefferson  recognized  and 
Condorcet  admired. 

Benjamin  Banneker  was  born  in  Bal- 
timore County,  near  the  village  of  Elli- 
cott's  Mills,  in  the  year  1732.  There 
was  not  a  drop  of  the  white  man's  blood 
in  his  veins.  His  father  was  born  in 
Africa,  and  his  mother's  parents  were 
both  natives  of  Africa.  What  genius 
he  had,  then,  must  be  credited  to  that 
race.  Benjamin's  mother  was  a  remark- 
able woman,  and  of  a  remarkable  fam- 
ily. Her  name  was  Morton,  before  mar- 
riage, and  a  nephew  of  hers,  Greenbu- 
ry  Morton,  was  gifted  with  a  lively  and 
impetuous  eloquence  which  made  its 
mark  in  his  neighborhood.  Of  him  it  is 
related  that  he  once  came  to  a  certain 
election-precinct  in  Baltimore  County 
to  deposit  his  vote ;  for,  prior  to  the 
year  1809,  negroes  with  certain  prop- 
erty-qualifications voted  in  Maryland. 
It  was  in  this  year,  in  which  the  law 
restricting  the  right  of  voting  to  free 
whites  was  passed,  that  Morton,  who  had 
not  heard  of  its  passage,  came  to  the 
polls.  When  his  vote  was  refused,  Mor- 
ton in  a  state  of  excitement  took  his 
stand  on  a  door-step,  and  was  immedi- 
ately surrounded  by  the  crowd,  whom 
he  addressed  in  a  strain  of  passionate 
and  prophetic  eloquence  which  bore  all 
hearts  and  minds  with  him.  He  warn- 
ed them  that  the  new  law  was  a  step 
backward  from  the  standard  which 
their  fathers  had  raised  in  the  Declara- 
tion, and  which  they  had  hoped  would 
soon  be  realized  in  universal  freedom  ; 
that  that  step,  unless  retraced,  would 


end  in  bitter  and  remorseless  revolu- 
tions. The  crowd  was  held  in  breath- 
less attention,  and  none  were  found  to 
favor  the  new  law. 

This  man,  we  have  said,  was  the 
nephew  of  Benjamin's  mother.  She  was 
a  woman  of  remarkable  energy,  and 
after  she  was  seventy  years  of  age  was 
accustomed  to  run  down  the  chickens 
she  wished  to  catch.  Her  husband  was 
a  slave  when  she  married  him,  but  it 
was  a  very  small  part  of  her  life's  task 
to  purchase  his  freedom.  Together 
they  soon  bought  a  farm  of  one  hun- 
dred acres,  which  we  find  conveyed  by 
Richard  Gist  to  Robert  Bannaky,  (as 
the  name  was  then  spelt,)  and  Benja- 
min Bannaky,  his  son,  (then  five  years 
old,)  on  the  tenth  of  March,  1737,  for 
the  consideration  of  seven  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco.  The  region  in  which 
Benjamin  was  born  was  almost  a  wil- 
derness;  for  in  1732  Elkridge  Landing 
was  of  more  importance  than  Balti- 
more ;  and  even  in  1 754  this  city  con- 
sisted only  of  some  twenty  poor  houses 
straggling  on  the  hills  to  the  right  of 
Jones's  Falls.  The  residence  of  the 
Bannekers  was  ten  miles  into  the  wil- 
derness from  these. 

It  was  under  these  unpromising  cir- 
cumstances that  little  Benjamin  grew 
up,  his  destiny  being  apparently  noth- 
ing more  than  to  work  on  the  little  farm 
beside  his  poor  and  ignorant  parents. 
When  he  was  approaching  manhood, 
he  went,  in  the  intervals  of  toil,  to  an 
obscure  and  remote  country-school ;  for, 
until  the  cotton-gin  made  negroes  too 
valuable  on  the  animal  side  for  the  hu- 
man side  to  be  allowed  anything  so  per- 
ilous as  education,  there  were  to  be 
found  here  and  there  in  the  South 
fountains  whereat  even  negroes  might 
slake  their  thirst  for  learning.  At  this 
school  Benjamin  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  reading  and  writing,  and  ad- 
vanced in  arithmetic  as  far  as  "Double 
Position."  Beyond  these  rudiments  he 
was  entirely  his  own  teacher.  After 
leaving  school  he  had  to  labor  con- 
stantly for  his  own  support ;  but  he 
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lost  netting  of  what  he  had  acquired. 
It  is  a  frequent  remark  that  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  negroes  learn  even 
more  rapidly  than  white  children  under 
the  same  teaching,  but  that  afterward, 
in  the  higher  branches,  they  are  slow, 
and,  some  maintain,  incapable.  Young 
Banneker  had  no  books  at  all,  but  in 
the  midst  of  his  labor  he  so  improved 
upon  and  evolved  what  he  had  gained 
in  arithmetic  that  his  intelligence  be- 
came a  matter  of  general  observation. 
He  was  such  an  acute  observer  of  the 
natural  world,  and  had  so  diligently 
observed  the  signs  of  the  times  in  socie- 
ty, that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  at 
forty  years  of  age  this  African  had  his 
superior  in  Maryland. 

Perhaps  the  first  wonder  amongst  his 
comparatively  illiterate  neighbors  was 
excited,  when,  about  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age,  Benjamin  made  a  clock. 
It  is  probable  that  this  was  the  first 
clock  of  which  every  portion  was  made 
in  America ;  it  is  certain  that  it  was  as 
purely  his  own  invention  as  if  none  had 
ever  been  made  before.  He  had  seen  a 
watch,  but  never  a  clock,  such  an  arti- 
cle not  being  within  fifty  miles  of  him. 
The  watch  was  his  model.  He  was  a 
long  time  at  work  on  the  clock,  —  his 
chief  difficulty,  as  he  used  often  to  re- 
late, being  to  make  the  hour,  minute, 
and  second  hands  correspond  in  their 
motion.  But  at  last  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, and  raised  the  admiration  for 
Banneker  to  quite  a  high  pitch  among 
his  few  neighbors. 

The  making  of  the  clock  proved  to 
be  of  great  importance  in  assisting  the 
young  man  to  fulfil  his  destiny.  It  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Ellicott  fam- 
ily, who  had  just  begun  a  settlement  at 
Ellicott's  Mills.  They  were  well-edu- 
cated men,  with  much  mechanical  knowl- 
edge, and  some  of  them  Quakers.  They 
sought  out  the  ingenious  negro,  and  he 
could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands. 
It  was  in  1787  that  Benjamin  received 
from  Mr.  George  Ellicott  Mayer's  "  Ta- 
bles," Ferguson's  "  Astronomy,"  and 
Leadbetter's  "  Lunar  Tables."  Along 
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with  these,  some  astronomical  instru- 
ments, also,  were  given  him.  Mr.  Elli- 
cott, prevented  from  telling  Benjamin 
anything  concerning  the  use  of  the  in- 
struments for  some  time  after  they  were 
given,  went  over  to  repair  this  omission 
one  day,  but  found  that  the  negro  had 
discovered  all  about  them  and  was  al- 
ready quite  independent  of  instruction. 
From  this  time  astronomy  became  the 
great  object  of  Banneker's  life,  and  in 
its  study  he  almost  disappeared  from 
the  sight  of  his  neighbors.  He  was  un- 
married, and  lived  alone  in  the  cabin 
and  on  the  farm  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  parents.  He  had  still  to  labor 
for  his  living ;  but  he  so  simplified  his 
wants  as  to  be  enabled  to  devote  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  to  astronom- 
ical studies.  He  slept  much  during  the 
day,  that  he  might  the  more  devotedly 
observe  at  night  the  heavenly  bodies 
whose  laws  he  was  slowly,  but  surely, 
mastering. 

And  now  he  began  to  have  a  taste  of 
that  persecution  to  which  every  genius 
under  similar  circumstances  is  subject. 
He  was  no  longer  seen  in  the  field,  where 
formerly  his  constancy  had  gained  him 
a  reputation  for  industry,  and  some  who 
called  at  his  cabin  during  the  day-time 
found  him  asleep ;  so  he  began  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  lazy  fellow,  who  would 
come  to  no  good,  and  whose  age  would 
disappoint  the  promise  of  his  youth. 
There  was  a  time  when  this  so  excited 
his  neighbors  against  him  that  he  had 
serious  fears  of  disturbance.  A  memo- 
randum in  his  hand-writing,  dated  De- 
cember 18,  1790,  states  :  — 

" informed  me  that  

stole  my  horse  and  great-coat,  and  that 

the  said  intended  to  murder  me 

when  opportunity  presented. 

gave  me  a  caution  to  let  no  one  come 
into  my  house  after  dark." 

The  names  were  originally  written  in 
full;  but  they  were  afterward  careful- 
ly cancelled,  as  though  Banneker  had 
reflected  that  it  was  wrong  to  leave 
on  record  an  unauthenticated  assertion 
against  an  individual,  which,  if  untrue, 
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might  prejudice  him  by  the  mere  fact 
that  it  had  been  made. 

Very  soon  after  the  possession  of  the 
books  already  mentioned,  Banneker  de- 
termined to  compile  an  almanac,  that 
being  the  most  familiar  use  that  occur- 
red to  him  of  the  information  he  had 
acquired.  To  make  an  almanac  was  a 
very  different  thing  then  from  what  it 
would  be  now,  when*there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  accurate  tables  and  rules. 
Banneker  had  no  aid  whatever  from 
men  or  tables ;  and  Mr.  George  El- 
licott,  who  procured  some  tables  and 
took  them  to  him,  states  that  he  had 
'  advanced  far  in  the  preparation  of  the 
logarithms  necessary  for  his  purpose. 
A  memorandum  in  his  calculations  at 
this  time  thus  corrects  an  error  in  Fer- 
guson's Astronomy :  — 

"It  appears  to  me  that  the  wisest 
men  may  at  times  be  in  error :  for  in- 
stance, Dr.  Ferguson  informs  us,  that, 
when  the  sun  is  within  12°  of  either 
node  at  the  time  of  full,  the  moon  will 
be  eclipsed ;  but  I  find,  that,  according  to 
his  method  of  projecting  a  lunar  eclipse, 
there  will  be  none  by  the  above  ele- 
ments, and  yet  the  sun  is  within  11° 
46'  11"  of  the  moon's  ascending  node. 
But  the  moon  being  in  her  apogee  pre- 
vents the  appearance  of  this  eclipse." 

Another  memorandum  makes  the  fol- 
lowing corrections  :  — 

"  Errors  that  ought  to  be  corrected 
in  my  Astronomical  Tables  are  these :  — 
2d  vol.  Leadbetter,  p.  204,  when  h 
anomaly  is  4s  30°,  the  equation  3°  30/ 
4 I//  ought  to  have  been  3°  28'  4  \".  In 
t>  equation,  p.  155,  the  logarithm  of 
his  distance  from  Q  ought  to  have  been 
6  in  the  second  place  from  the  index, 
instead  of  7,  that  is,  from  the  time  that 
his  anomaly  is  3g  24°  until  it  is  4§  0°." 

Both  Ferguson  and  Leadbetter  would 
have  been  amazed,  had  they  been  in- 
formed that  their  elaborate  works  had 
been  reviewed  and  corrected  by  a  ne- 
gro in  the  then  unheard-of  valley  of 
the  Patapsco. 

The  first  almanac  prepared  by  Ban- 
neker for  publication  was  for  the  year 


1 792.  By  this  time  his  acquirements  had 
become  generally  known,  and  amongst 
those  who  were  attracted  by  them  was 
James  McHenry,  Esq.  Mr.  McIIenry 
wrote  to  Goddard  and  Angell,  then  the 
almanac -publishers  of  Baltimore,  and 
procured  the  publication  of  this  work, 
which  contained,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
McIIenry,  a  brief  notice  of  Banneker. 
In  their  editorial  notice  Goddard  and 
Angell  say,  "  They  feel  gratified  in  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  pub- 
lic through  their  press  what  must  be 
considered  as  an  extraordinary  effort 
of  genius,  —  a  complete  and  accurate 
Ephemeris  for  the  year  1792,  calculat- 
ed by  a  sable  son  of  Africa,"  etc.  And 
they  further  say  that  "  they  flatter 
themselves  that  a  philanthropic  pub- 
lic, in  this  enlightened  era,  will  be  in- 
duced to  give  their  patronage  and  sup- 
port to  this  work,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  merits,  (it  having  met 
the  approbation  of  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  astronomers  of  America, 
particularly  the  celebrated  Mr.  Ritten- 
house,)  but  from  similar  motives  to  those 
which  induced  the  editors  to  give  this 
calculation  the  preference,  the  ardent 
desire  of  drawing  modest  merit  from 
obscurity,  and  controverting  the  long- 
established  illiberal  prejudice  against 
the  blacks." 

Banneker  was  himself  entirely  con- 
scious of  the  bearings  of  his  case  upon 
the  position  of  his  people  ;  and  though 
remarkable  for  an  habitual  modesty,  he 
solemnly  claimed  that  his  works  had 
earned  respect  for  the  African  race. 
In  this  spirit  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, then  Secretary  of  State  under 
Washington,  transmitting  a  manuscript 
copy  of  his  almanac.  The  letter  is  a 
fervent  appeal  for  the  down -trodden 
negro,  and  a  protest  against  the  injus- 
tice and  inconsistency  of  the  United 
States  toward  that  color.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's reply  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  30,  1791. 
"  SIR, — I  thank  you  sincerely  for 
your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  and  for 
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the  almanac  it  contained.  Nobody  wish- 
es more  than  I  do  to  see  such  proofs 
as  you  exhibit,  that  Nature  has  given 
to  our  black  brethren  talents  equal  to 
those  of  the  other  colors  of  men,  and 
that  the  appearance  of  a  want  of  them 
is  owing  only  to  the  degraded  condi- 
tion of  their  existence  both  in  Africa 
and  America.  I  can  add  with  truth 
that  no  one  wishes  more  ardently  to  see 
a  good  system  commenced  for  raising 
the  condition  both  of  their  body  and 
mind  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  fast  as 
the  imbecility  of  their  present  existence, 
and  other  circumstances  which  cannot 
be  neglected,  will  admit.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  sending  your  almanac  to 
Monsieur  de  Condorcet,  Secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and 
Member  of  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
because  I  considered  it  a  document  to 
which  your  whole  color  had  a  right  for 
their  justification  against  the  doubts 
which  have  been  entertained  of  them. 
"  I  am,  with  great  esteem,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  serv't, 
"  THO.  JEFFERSON." 

When  his  first  almanac  was  publish- 
ed, Banneker  was  fifty -nine  years  of 
age,  and  had  received  tokens  of  respect 
from  all  the  scientific  men  of  the  coun- 
try. The  commissioners  appointed  af- 
ter the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in 
1789  to  run  the  lines  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  invited  the  presence  and  as- 
sistance of  Banneker,  and  treated  him 
as  an  equal.  They  invited  him  to  take 
a  seat  at  their  table ;  but  he  declined, 
and  requested  a  separate  table. 

Banneker  continued  to  calculate  and 
publish  almanacs  until  the  year  1802. 
Besides  numerous  valuable  astronomical 
and  mathematical  notes  found  amongst 
his  papers  are  observations  of  passing 
events,  showing  that  he  had  the  mind 
of  a  philosopher.  For  instance  :  — 

"  27th  Aug.  1797.  Standing  at  my 
door,  I  heard  the  discharge  of  a  gun, 
and  in  four  or  five  seconds  of  time  the 
small  shot  came  rattling  about  me,  one 
or  two  of  which  struck  the  house ;  which 


plainly  demonstrates  that  the  velocity 
of  sound  is  greater  than  that  of  a  can- 
non-bullet." 

"  23d  Dec.  1790.  About  3  o'clock 
A.  M.,  I  heard  a  sound  and  felt  a  shock 
like  unto  heavy  thunder.  I  went  out, 
but  could  not  observe  any  cloud.  I 
therefore  conclude  it  must  be  a  great 
earthquake  in  some  part  of  the  globe." 
In  April,  1800,  he  writes  :  — 
"  The  first  great  locust  year  that  I 
can  remember  was  1749.  I  was  then 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  thou- 
sands of  them  came  creeping  up  the 
trees.  I  imagined  they  came  to  destroy 
the  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  would  occa- 
sion a  famine  in  the  land.  I  therefore 
began  to  destroy  them,  but  soon  saw 
that  my  labor  was  in  vain.  Again,  in 
the  year  1766,  seventeen  years  after 
their  first  appearance,  they  made  a  sec- 
ond. I  then,  being  about  thirty -four 
years  of  age,  had  more  sense  than  to 
endeavor  to  destroy  them,  knowing 
they  were  not  so  pernicious  to  the  fruit 
as  I  had  imagined.  Again,  in  the  year 
1783,  which  was  seventeen  years  later, 
they  made  their  third  appearance  to 
me  ;  and  they  may  be  expected  again 
in  1800.  The  female  has  a  sting  in  her 
tail  as  sharp  and  hard  as  a  thorn,  with 
which  she  perforates  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  in  the  holes  lays  eggs.  The 
branch  soon  dies  and  falls.  Then  the 
egg,  by  some  occult  cause,  immerges  a 
great  depth  into  the  earth,  and  there 
continues  for  the  space  of  seventeen 
years,  as  aforesaid." 

The  following  is  worthy  of  Pliny  :  — 
"  In  the  month  of  January,  1797,  on 
a  pleasant  day  for  the  season,  I  observ- 
ed my  honey-bees  to  be  out  of  their 
hives,  and  they  seemed  to  be  very  busy, 
excepting  one  hive.  Upon  examina- 
tion, I  found  all  the  bees  had  evacuat- 
ed this  hive,  and  left  not  a  drop  behind 
them.  On  the  9th  of  February  ensu- 
ing, I  killed  the  neighboring  hives  of 
bees,  and  found  a  great  quantity  of 
honey,  considering  the  season,  —  which 
I  imagine  the  stronger  had  taken  from 
the  weaker,  and  the  weaker  had  pur- 
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sued  them  to  their  home,  resolved  to  be 
benefited  by  their  labor,  or  die  in  the 
contest." 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Ellicott,  who  was  a 
true  friend  of  Banneker,  and  collected 
from  various  sources  all  the  facts  con- 
cerning him,  wrote  in  a  letter  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  During  the  whole  of  his  long  life 
he  lived  respectably  and  much  esteem- 
ed by  all  who. became  acquainted  with 
him,  but  more  especially  by  those  who 
could  fully  appreciate  his  genius  and 
the  extent  of  his  acquirements.  Al- 
though his  mode  of  life  was  regular  and 
extremely  retired,  —  living  alone,  hav- 
ing never  married,  cooking  his  own  vic- 
tuals and  washing  his  own  clothes,  and 
scarcely  ever  being  absent  from  home, 
—  yet  there  was  nothing  misanthropic 
in  his  character  ;  for  a  gentleman  who 
knew  him  thus  speaks  of  him :  '  I  recol- 
lect him  well.  He  was  a  brave-looking, 
pleasant  man,  with  something  very  no- 
ble in  his  appearance.  His  mind  was 
evidently  much  engrossed  in  his  calcu- 
lations ;  but  he  was  glad  to  receive  the 
visits  which  we  often  paid  him.'  An- 
other writes :  '  When  I  was  a  boy  I 
became  very  much  interested  in  him, 
as  his  manners  were  those  of  a  perfect 
gentleman  :  kind,  generous,  hospitable, 
humane,  dignified,  and  pleasing,  abound- 
ing in  information  on  all  the  various 


subjects  and  incidents  of  the  day,  very 
modest  and  unassuming,  and  delighting 
in  society  at  his  own  house.  I  have 
seen  him  frequently.  His  head  was 
covered  with  a  thick  suit  of  white  hair, 
which  gave  him  a  very  dignified  and 
venerable  appearance.  His  dress  was 
uniformly  of  superfine  drab  broadcloth, 
made  in  the  old  style  of  a  plain  coat, 
with  straight  collar  and  long  waistcoat, 
and  a  broad -brimmed  hat.  His  color 
was  not  jet-black,  but  decidedly  negro. 
In  size  and  personal  appearance,  the 
statue  of  Franklin  at  the  library  in 
Philadelphia,  as  seen  from  the  street, 
is  a  perfect  likeness  of  him.  Go  to  his 
house  when  you  would,  either  by  day 
or  night,  there  was  constantly  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  a  large  table 
covered  with  books  and  papers.  As  he 
was  an  eminent  mathematician,  he  was 
constantly  in  correspondence  with  oth- 
er mathematicians  in  this  country,  with 
whom  there  was  an  interchange  of  ques- 
tions of  difficult  solution.'  " 

Banneker  died  in  the  year  1804,  be- 
loved and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Though  no  monument  marks  the 
spot  where  he  was  born  and  lived  a 
true  and  high  life  and  was  buried,  yet 
history  must  record  that  the  most  orig- 
inal scientific  intellect  which  the  South 
has  yet  produced  was  that  of  the  pure 
African,  Benjamin  Banneker. 


THE   SLEEPING   SENTINEL. 

WHEN  the  great  Theban,  in  his  midnight  tramp, 
A  sleeping  guard  beside  the  postern  saw, 

He  slew  him  on  the  instant,  that  the  camp 
Might  read  in  blood  a  soldier's  swerveless  law. 

"  Blame  not  your  General ! "  —  pointing  to  the  slain, 
The  wise,  severe  Epaminondas  said,  — 

"  I  was  not  cruel,  comrades,  for  't  is  plain 
I  only  left  him,  as  I  found  him,  dead  ! " 
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IRON-CLAD   SHIPS   AND   HEAVY  ORDNANCE. 


THE  new  system  of  naval  warfare 
which  characterizes  the  age  was  pro- 
posed by  John  Stevens  of  Hoboken  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812,  recommended  by 
Paixhans  in  1821,  made  the  subject  of 
official  and  private  experiment  here  and 
in  Europe  during  the  last  ten  years 
especially,  subjected  to  practical  test  at 
Kinburn  in  1855,  recognized  then  by 
France  and  England  in  the  commence- 
ment of  iron-clad  fleets,  first  practised 
by  the  United  States  Government  in 
the  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  and  at  last 
established  and  inaugurated  not  only  in 
fact,  but  in  the  principle  and  direction 
of  progress,  by  the  memorable  action 
of  the  ninth  of  March,  1862,  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  wooden  sailing-frigates 
Cumberland  and  Congress  by  the  steam- 
ram  Merrimack,  and  the  final  discomfit- 
ure of  that  powerful  and  heavily  armed 
victor  by  the  turreted,  iron,  two-gun 
Monitor. 

The  consideration  of  iron-clad  vessels 
involves  that  of  armor,  ordnance,  pro- 
jectiles, and  naval  architecture. 

ARMOR. 

Material.  In  1861,  the  British  iron- 
plate  committee  fired  with  68 -pound- 
ers at  many  varieties  of  iron,  cast-steel 
and  puddled-steel  plates,  and  combina- 
tions of  hard  and  soft  metals.  The 
steel  was  too  brittle,  and  crumbled,  and 
the  targets  were  injured  in  proportion 
to  their  hardness.  An  obvious  con- 
clusion from  all  subsequent  firing  at 
thick  iron  plates  was,  that,  to  avoid 
cracking  on  the  one  hand,  and  punch- 
ing on  the  other,  wrought-iron  armor 
should  resemble  copper  more  than  steel, 
except  that  it  should  be  elastic,  although 
not  necessarily  of  the  highest  tensile 
strength.  Copper,  however,  proved  much 
too  soft.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Stevens  of  Hoboken,  with  thick  plates, 
confirm  this  conclusion.  But  for  lam- 


inated armor,  (several  thicknesses  of 
thin  plates,)  harder  and  stronger  iron 
offers  greater  resistance  to  shot,  and 
steel  crumbles  less  than  when  it  is  thick- 
er. The  value  of  hard  surfaces  on  in- 
clined armor  will  be  alluded  to. 

Solid  and  Laminated  Armor  compared. 
Backing.  European  experimenters  set 
out  upon  the  principle  that  the  resist- 
ance of  plates  is  nearly  as  the  square 
of  their  thickness,  —  for  example,  that 
two  2-inch  plates  are  but  half  as  strong 
as  one  4-inch  plate ;  and  the  English,  at 
least,  have  never  subjected  it  to  more 
than  one  valuable  test.  During  the 
last  year,  a  6 -inch  target,  composed 
of  £-inch  boiler-plates,  with  a  IJ-inch 
plate  in  front,  and  held  together  by  al- 
ternate rivets  and  screws  8  inches  apart, 
was  completely  punched ;  and  a  10-inch 
target,  similarly  constructed,  was  great- 
ly bulged  and  broken  at  the  back  by 
the  68 -pounder  (8  inch)  smooth-bore 
especially,  and  the  100-pounder  rifle  at 
200  yards,  —  guns  that  do  not  greatly 
injure  the  best  solid  4^-inch  plates  at 
the  same  range.  On  the  contrary,  a 
124-pounder  (10  inch)  round-shot,  hav- 
ing about  the  same  penetrating  power, 
as  calculated  by  the  ordinary  rule,  fired 
by  Mr.  Stevens  in  1854,  but  slightly  in- 
dented, and  did  not  break  at  the  back, 
a  6|-inch  target  similarly  composed. 
All  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Stevens  go 
to  show  the  superiority  of  laminated 
armor.  Within  a  few  months,  official 
American  experiments  have  confirmed 
this  theory,  although  the  practice  in  the 
construction  of  ships  is  divided.  The 
Roanoke's  plates  are  solid  5  those  of 
the  Monitor  class  are  laminated.  Solid 
plates,  generally  4^  inches  thick  and 
backed  by  18  inches  of  teak,  are  exclu- 
sively used  in  Europe.  Now  the  resist- 
ance of  plates  to  punching  in  a  machine 
is  directly  as  the  sheared  area,  that  is 
to  say,  as  the  depth  and  the  diameter 
of  the  hole.  But,  the  argument  is,  in 
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this  case,  and  in  the  case  of  laminated 
armor,  the  hole  is  cylindrical,  while  in 
the  case  of  a  thick  armor-plate  it  is 
conical,  —  about  the  size  of  the  shot,  in 
front,  and  very  much  larger  in  the  rear, 

—  so  that  the  sheared  or  fractured  area 
is  much  greater.     Again,  forged  plates, 
although  made  with  innumerable  welds 
from  scrap  which  cannot  be  homogene- 
ous, are,  as  compared  with  rolled  plates 
made  with  few  welds  from  equally  good 
material,  notoriously  stronger,  because 
the  laminae   composing  the  latter  are 
not  thoroughly  welded  to  each  other, 
and  they  are  therefore  a  series  of  thin 
plates.    On  the  whole,  the  facts  are  not 
complete  enough  to  warrant  a  conclu- 
sion.  It  is  probable  that  the  heavy  Eng- 
lish machinery  produces  better-worked 
thick  plates  than  have  been  tested  in 
America,  and  that  American  iron,  which 
is  well  worked  in  the  thin  plate  used  for 
laminated  armor,  is  better  than  English 
iron ;  while  the  comparatively  high  ve- 
locities of  shot  used  in  England  are  more 
trying  to  thin  plates,  and  the  compara- 
tively heavy  shot  in  America  prove  most 
destructive  to  solid  plates.    So  that  there 
is  as  yet  no  common  ground  of  compari- 
son.   Th6  cost  of  laminated  armor  is  less 
than  half  that  of  solid  plates.     Thin 
plates,  breaking  joints,  and  bolted  to 
or  through  the  backing,  form  a  continu- 
ous girder  and  add  vastly  to  the  strength 
of  a  vessel,  while  solid  blocks  add  no 
such  strength,  but  are  a  source  of  strain 
and  weakness.  In  the  experiments  men- 
tioned, there  was  no  wooden  backing  be- 
hind the  armor.     It  is  hardly  possible, 

—  in  fact,  it  is  nowhere  urged,  —  that 
elastic  wooden  backing  prevents  injury 
to  the  armor  in  any  considerable  degree. 
Indeed,  the  English  experiments  of  1861 
prove  that  a  rigid  backing  of  masonry — 
in  other  words,  more  armor — increas- 
es the  endurance  of  the  plates  struck. 
Elastic  backing,  however,  deadens  the 
blow  upon  the  structure  behind  it,  and 
catches  the  iron  splinters  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, indispensable  in  ships. 

Vertical  and  Inclined  A  rmor.  In  Eng- 
land, in  1860,  a  target  composed  of  4|- 


inch  plates  backed  with  wood  and  set 
at  38°  from  the  horizon  was  injured 
about  one -half  as  much  by  round  68- 
pounder  shot  as  vertical  plates  of  the 
same  thickness  would  have  been.  In 
1861,  a  3^  plate  at  45°  was  more  injur- 
ed by  elongated  100-pounder  shot  than 
a  4£  vertical  plate,  both  plates  having 
the  same  backing  and  the  weights  of 
iron  being  equal  for  the  same  vertical 
height.  When  set  at  practicable  an- 
gles, inclined  armor  does  not  glance  flat- 
fronted  projectiles.  Its  greater  cost,  and 
especially  the  waste  of  room  it  occasions 
in  a  ship,  are  practically  considered  in 
England  to  be  fatal  objections.  The 
result  of  Mr.  Stevens's  experiments  is, 
substantially,  that  a  given  thickness  of 
iron,  measured  on  the  line  of  fire,  offers 
about  equal  resistance  to  shot,  whether 
it  is  vertical  or  inclined.  Flat-fronted 
or  punch  shot  will  be  glanced  by  armor 
set  at  about  12°  from  the  horizon.  A 
hard  surface  on  the  armor  increases 
this  effect ;  and  to  this  end,  experi- 
ments with  Franklinite  are  in  progress. 
The  inconvenience  of  inclined  armor, 
especially  in  sea-going  vessels,  although 
its  weight  is  better  situated  than  that 
of  vertical  armor,  is  likely  to  limit  its 
use  generally. 

Fastening  Armor.  A  series  of  thin 
plates  not  only  strengthen  the  whole 
vessel,  but  fasten  each  other.  All  meth- 
ods of  giving  continuity  to  thick  plates, 
such  as  tonguing  and  grooving,  besides 
being  very  costly,  have  proved  too  weak 
to  stand  shot,  and  are  generally  aban- 
doned. The  fastenings  must  therefore 
be  stronger,  as  each  plate  depends  solely 
on  its  own  ;  and  the  resistance  of  plates 
must  be  decreased,  either  by  more  or 
larger  bolt-holes.  The  working  of  the 
thick  plates  of  the  European  vessels 
Warrior  and  La  Gloire,  in  a  sea-way,  is 
an  acknowledged  defect.  There  are  va- 
rious practicable  plans  of  fastening  bolts 
to  the  backs  of  plates,  and  of  holding 
plates  between  angle-irons,  to  avoid  bor- 
ing them  through.  It  is  believed  that 
plates  will  ultimately  be  welded.  Boil- 
er-joints have  been  welded  rapidly  and 
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uniformly  by  means  of  light  furnaces 
moving  along  the  joint,  blowing  a  jet  of 
flame  upon  it,  and  closely  followed  by 
hammers  to  close  it  up.  The  surfaces  do 
not  oxidize  when  enveloped  in  flame, 
and  the  weld  is  likely  to  be  as  strong 
as  the  solid  plate.  Large  plates  prove 
stronger  than  small  plates  of  equally 
good  material.  English  4^-inch  armor- 
plates  are  generally  3J  feet  wide  and 
12  to  24  feet  long.  American  4^-inch 
plates  are  from  2  to  3  feet  wide  and 
rarely  exceed  12  feet  in  length.  Ar- 
mor composed  of  light  bars,  like  that  of 
the  Galena,  is  very  defective,  as  each 
bar,  deriving  little  strength  from  those 
adjacent,  offers  only  the  resistance  of 
its  own  small  section.  The  cheapness 
of  such  armor,  however,  and  the  facili- 
ty with  which  it  can  be  attached,  may 
compensate  for  the  greater  amount  re- 
quired, when  weight  is  not  objection- 
able. The  14-inch  and  10-inch  targets, 
constructed,  without  backing,  on  this 
principle,  and  tested  in  England  in 
1859  and  1860,  were  little  damaged  by 
68-  and  100-pounders. 

The  necessary  thickness  of  armor  is 
simply  a  question  of  powder,  and  will 
be  further  referred  to  under  the  heads 
of  Ordnance  and  Naval  Architecture. 


ORDNANCE   AND    PROJECTILES. 

Condition  of  Greatest  Effect.  It  is  a 
well-settled  rule,  that  the  penetration 
of  projectiles  is  proportionate  directly 
to  their  weight  and  diameter,  and  to 
the  square  of  their  velocity.  For  ex- 
ample, the  10^ -inch  Armstrong  150- 
pound  shot,  thrown  by  50  pounds  of 
powder  at  1,770  feet  per  second,  has 
nearly  twice  the  destructive  effect  up- 
on striking,  and  four  times  as  much  up- 
on passing  its  whole  diameter  through 
armor,  as  the  15-inch  425-pound  shot 
driven  by  the  same  powder  at  800  feet. 
The  American  theory  is,  that  very  heavy 
shot,  at  necessarily  low  velocities,  with  a 
given  strain  on  the  gun,  will  do  more 
damage  by  racking  and  straining  the 
whole  structure  than  lighter  and  faster 


shot  which  merely  penetrate.  This  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  tested.  The  late 
remarkable  experiments  in  England  — 
firing  130-  and  150 -pound  Whitworth 
steel  shells,  holding  3  to  5  pounds  of  pow- 
der, from  a  7-inch  Armstrong  gun,  with 
23  to  27  pounds  of  powder,  through  the 
Warrior  target,  and  bursting  them  in 
and  beyond  the  backing  —  certainly 
show  that  large  calibres  are  not  indis- 
pensable in  fighting  iron-clads.  A  de- 
structive blow  requires  a  heavy  charge 
of  powder  ;  which  brings  us  to 

The  Strain  and  Structure  of  Guns, 
and  Cartridges.  The  problem  is,  1st, 
to  construct  a  gun  which  will  stand 
the  heaviest  charge  ;  2d,  to  reduce  the 
strain  on  the  gun  without  reducing  the 
velocity  of  the  shot.  It  is  probable 
that  powder -gas,  from  the  excessive 
suddenness  of  its  generation,  exerts  a 
percussive  as  well  as  a  statical  press- 
ure, thus  requiring  great  elasticity  and 
a  certain  degree  of  hardness  in  the  gun- 
metal,  as  well  as  high  tensile  strength. 
Cast-iron  and  bronze  are  obviously  in- 
adequate. Solid  wrought-iron  forgings 
are  not  all  that  could  be  desired  in  re- 
spect of  elasticity  and  hardness,  but 
their  chief  defect  is  want  of  homogenei- 
ty, due  to  the  crude  process  of  puddling, 
and  to  their  numerous  and  indispensa- 
ble welds.  Low  cast-steel,  besides  be- 
ing elastic,  hard,  tenacious,  and  homo- 
geneous, has  the  crowning  advantage 
of  being  produced  in  large  masses  with- 
out flaw  or  weld.  Krupp,  of  Prussia, 
casts  ingots  of  above  20  tons'  weight, 
and  has  forged  a  cast-steel  cannon  of 
9  inches  bore.  One  of  these  ingots,  in 
the  Great  Exhibition,  measured  44  inch- 
es in  diameter,  and  was  uniform  and 
fine-grained  throughout.  His  great  suc- 
cess is  chiefly  due  to  the  use  of  manga- 
nesian  iron,  (which,  however,  is  inferior 
to  the  Franklinite  of  New  Jersey,  be- 
cause it  contains  no  zinc,)  and  to  skill 
in  heating  the  metal,  and  to  the  use  of 
heavy  hammers.  His  heaviest  hammer 
weighs  40  tons,  falls  12  feet,  and  strikes 
a  blow  which  does  not  draw  the  surface 
like  a  light  hammer,  but  compresses  the 
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whole  mass  to  the  core.  Krupp  is  now 
introducing  the  Bessemer  process  for 
producing  ingots  of  any  size  at  about 
the  cost  of  wrought-iron.  These  and 
other  makes  of  low-steel  have  endured 
extraordinary  tests  in  the  form  of  small 
guns  and  other  structures  subject  to 
concussion  and  strain ;  and  both  the 
theory  and  all  the  evidence  that  we 
have  promise  its  superiority  for  gun- 
metal.  But  another  element  of  resist- 
ance is  required  in  guns  with  thick  walls. 
The  explosion  of  the  powder  is  so  in- 
stantaneous that  the  exterior  parts  of 
the  metal  do  not  have  time  to  act  be- 
fore the  inner  parts  are  strained  beyond 
endurance.  In  order  to  bring  all  parts 
of  a  great  mass  of  metal  into  simulta- 
neous tension,  Blakely  and  others  have 
hooped  an  inner  tube  with  rings  hav- 
ing a  successively  higher  initial  tension. 
The  inner  tube  is  therefore  under  com- 
pression, and  the  outer  ring  under  a 
considerable  tension,  when  the  gun  is 
at  rest,  but  all  parts  are  strained  simul- 
taneously and  alike  when  the  gun  is 
under  pressure.  The  Parrott  and  Whit- 
worth  cannon  are  constructed  on  this 
principle,  and  there  has  been  some  prac- 
tice in  winding  tubes  with  square  steel 
wire  to  secure  the  most  uniform  grada- 
tion of  tension  at  the  least  cost.  There 
is  some  difficulty  as  yet  in  fastening  the 
wire  and  giving  the  gun  proper  longi- 
tudinal strength.  Mr.  Wiard,  of  New 
York,  makes  an  ingenious  argument  to 
show  that  large  cannon  burst  from  the 
expansion  of  the  inner  part  of  the  gun 
by  the  heat  of  frequent  successive  ex- 
plosions. In  this  he  is  sustained  to  some 
extent  by  Mr.  Mallet,  of  Dublin.  The 
greater  the  enlargement  of  the  inner 
layer  of  metal,  the  less  valuable  is  the 
above  principle  of  initial  tension.  In 
fact,  placing  the  inner  part  of  the  gun 
in  initial  tension  and  the  outer  part  in 
compression  would  better  resist  the  ef- 
fect of  internal  heat.  But  Mr.  Wiard 
believes  that  the  longitudinal  expansion 
of  the  inner  stratum  of  the  gun  is  the 
principal  source  of  strain.  A  gun  made 
of  annular  tubes  meets  this  part  of  the 


difficulty ;  for,  if  the  inner  tube  is  exces- 
sively heated,  it  can  elongate  and  slip 
a  little  within  those  surrounding  it, 
without  disturbing  them.  In  fact,  the 
inner  tube  of  the  Armstrong  gun  is 
sometimes  turned  within  the  others  by 
the  inertia  of  the  rifled  projectile.  On 
the  whole,  then,  hooping  an  inner  steel 
tube  with  successively  tighter  8teel 
rings,  or,  what  is  better,  tubes,  is  the 
probable  direction  of  improvement  in 
heavy  ordnance.  An  inner  tube  of 
iron,  cast  hollow  on  Rodman's  plan,  so 
as  to  avoid  an  inherent  rupturing  strain, 
and  hooped  with  low-steel  without  welds, 
would  be  cheaper  and  very  strong.  An 
obvious  conclusion  is,  that  perfect  elasti- 
city in  the  metal  would  successfully  meet 
all  the  foregoing  causes  of  rupture. 

In  America,  where  guns  made  en- 
tirely of  cast-iron,  and  undoubtedly  the 
best  in  the  world  for  horizontal  shell- 
firing,  are  persisted  in,  though  hardly 
adequate  to  the  heavy  charges  demand- 
ed by  iron-clad  warfare,  the  necessity 
of  decreasing  the  strain  on  the  gun 
without  greatly  reducing  the  velocity 
of  the  shot  has  become  imperative.  It 
would  be  impossible  even  to  recapitulate 
the  conflicting  arguments  of  the  experts 
on  this  subject,  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper.  It  does  appear  from  recent  ex- 
periments, however,  that  this  result  can 
be  accomplished  by  compressing  the 
powder,  so  that,  we  will  suppose,  it 
burns  slowly  and  overcomes  the  iner- 
tia of  the  shot  before  the  whole  mass  is 
ignited ;  and  also  by  leaving  an  air- 
space around  the  cartridge,  into  which 
the  gases  probably  expand  while  the 
inertia  of  the  shot. is  being  overcome, 
thus  avoiding  the  excessive  blow  upon 
the  walls  of  the  gun  during  the  first  in- 
stant of  the  explosion.  Whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  the  result  is  of  the  high- 
est importance,  not  only  as  to  cast-iron 
guns,  but  as  to  all  ordnance,  and  war- 
rants the  most  earnest  and  thorough 
investigation.  The  principles  of  the 
Armstrong  gun  differ  in  some  degree 
from  all  those  mentioned,  and  will  be 
better  referred  to  under  the  head  of 
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Heavy  Ordnance  Described.  The 
Armstrong  gun  is  thus  fabricated.  A 
long  bar  of  iron,  say  3  by  4  inches  in 
section,  is  wound  into  a  close  coil  about 
2  feet  long  and  of  the  required  diame- 
ter, —  say  18  inches.  This  is  set  upon 
end  at  a  welding  heat  under  a  steam- 
hammer  and  "  upset "  into  a  tube  which 
is  then  recessed  in  a  lathe  on  the  ends 
so  as  to  fit  into  other  tubes.  Two  tubes 
set  end  to  end  are  heated  to  welding, 
squeezed  together  by  a  heavy  screw 
passing  through  them,  and  then  ham- 
mered lightly  on  the  outside  Avithout  a 
mandrel.  Other  short  tubes  are  simi- 
larly added.  Five  tubes  of  different 
lengths  and  diameters  are  turned  and 
bored  and  shrunk  over  one  another, 
without  successively  increasing  tension, 
however,  to  form  a  gun.  The  breech- 
end  of  the  second  tube  from  the  bore  is 
forged  solid  so  that  its  grain  will  run 
parallel  with  the  bore  and  give  the  gun 
longitudinal  strength.  Both  the  wedge 
and  the  screw  breech-loading  apparatus 
are  employed  on  guns  of  7  inches  bore 
(1 10-pounders)  and  under.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  defects  of  large  solid 
forgings  are  avoided  ;  that  the  iron  may 
be  well  worked  before  it  is  formed  into  a 
gun  ;  and  that  its  greatest  strength  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  strain  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  gun  is  weak 
longitudinally  and  excessively  costly, 
(the  7-inch  gun  costs  $4,000,  and  the 
10^-inch,  $9,000,)  and  that  the  mate- 
rial, although  strong  and  pretty  trust- 
worthy in  the  shape  of  bars,  has  insuffi- 
cient elasticity  and  hardness.  Still,  it 
is  a  formidable  gun,  especially  when  re- 
lieved of  the  weak  and  complex  breech- 
loading  apparatus,  and  used  with  a  bet- 
ter system  of  rifling  and  projectiles  than 
Armstrong's.  The  110-pounder  Arm- 
strong rifle  has  99£  inches  length  and 
7  inches  diameter  of  bore,  27  inches 
maximum  diameter,  and  weighs  4£  tons. 
The  "  300-pounder  "  smooth-bore  has 
11  feet  length  and  10^  inches  diameter 
of  bore,  38  inches  maximum  diameter, 
and  weighs  10^  tons.  The  Mersey  Iron- 
Works  guns  are  of  wrought -iron,  and 


are  forged  solid  like  steamboat-shafts, 
or  hollow  by  laying  up  staves  into  the 
form  of  a  barrel  and  welding  layers 
of  curved  plates  upon  them  until  the 
whole  mass  is  united.  But  few  of 
these  guns  have  been  fabricated.  The 
most  remarkable  of  them  are,  1st,  the 
Horsfall  smooth-bore,  of  13  inches  bore, 
44  inches  maximum  diameter,  and  24 
tons  weight,  —  price,  $12,500;  2d,  the 
"  Alfred "  rifle,  in  the  recent  Exhibi- 
tion, of  10  inches  bore, — price,  $5,000 ; 
3d,  the  12 -inch  smooth-bore  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy -Yard,  which,  though 
very  light,  has  fired  a  double  224-pound 
shot  with  45  pounds  of  powder :  if  prop- 
erly hooped,  it  would  make  the  most 
formidable  gun  in  America.  Blakely 
has  constructed  for  Russia  two  13-inch 
smooth-bore  guns,  15  feet  long  and 

47  inches  maximum  diameter,  of  cast- 
iron  hooped  with  steel :  price,  $10,000 
each.      He   has   also  fabricated  many 
others  of  large  calibre,  on  the  principles 
before  mentioned.     The   15-inch  Rod- 
man smooth-bore  cast-iron  gun  is  of 

48  inches  maximum  diameter,  15  feet 
10   inches   long,   and  weighs  25   tons. 
The  cost  of  such  guns  is  about  $6,000. 
The   Dahlgren    15 -inch  guns   on   the 
Monitors  are  about  four  feet  shorter. 

Results  of  Heavy  Ordnance.  The  10£- 
inch  Armstrong  gun  sent  a  round  150- 
pound  shot,  with  50  pounds  of  powder, 
through  a  5^-inch  solid  plate  and  its  9- 
inch  teak  backing  and  f -inch  iron  lining, 
at  200  yards,  and  one  out  of  four  shots 
with  the  §ame  charge  through  the  War- 
rior targ&,  namely,  a  4£-inch  solid  plate, 
18-inch  backing,  and  f-inch  lining.  The 
Horsfall  13-inch  gun  sent  a  round  270- 
pound  shot,  with  74  pounds  of  powder, 
entirely  through  the  Warrior  target 
at  200  yards,  making  an  irregular  hole 
about  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  same 
charge  at  800  yards  did  not  make  a 
clean  breach.  The  Whitworth  shell 
burst  in  the  backing  of  the  same  target 
has  been  referred  to.  Experiments  on 
the  effect  of  the  15-inch  gun  are  now  in 
progress.  Its  hollow  375-pound  shot 
(3-inch  walls)  was  broken  without  do- 
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ing  serious  damage  to  10£-inch  laminat- 
ed armor  backed  with  18  inches  of  oak. 
The  comparative  test  of  solid  and  lami- 
nated armor  has  already  been  mention- 
ed. The  best  4^-inch  solid  plates,  well 
backed,  are  practically  proof  against 
the  guns  of  English  iron-clads,  namely, 
68 -pounder  smooth-bores  and  Arm- 
strong 110-pounder  rifles,  the  service 
charge  of  each  being  16  pounds. 

Rifling  and  Projectiles.  The  spheri- 
cal shot,  presenting  a  larger  area  to  the 
action  of  the  powder,  for  a  given  weight, 
than  the  elongated  rifle-shot,  has  a  high- 
er initial  velocity  with  a  given  charge  ; 
and  all  the  power  applied  to  it  is  con- 
verted into  velocity,  while  a  part  of  the 
power  applied  to  the  rifle-shot  is  em- 
ployed in  spinning  it  on  its  axis.  But, 
as  compared  with  the  rifle-shot,  at  long 
ranges,  it  quickly  loses,  1st,  velocity, 
because  it  presents  a  larger  area  to  the 
resisting  air ;  2d,  penetration,  because 
it  has  to  force  a  larger  hole  through  the 
armor ;  and  3d,  accuracy,  because  the 
spinning  of  the  rifle-shot  constantly  shifts 
from  side  to  side  any  inaccuracy  of  weight 
it  may  have  on  either  side  of  its  centre, 
so  that  it  has  no  time  to  deviate  in  ei- 
ther direction.  Practically,  however, 
iron-clad  warfare  must  be  at  close  quar- 
ters, because  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
aim  any  gun  situated  on  a  movable  ship's 
deck  so  that  it  will  hit  a  rapidly  mov- 
ing object  at  a  distance.  It  is  believed 
by  some  authorities  that  elongated  shot 
can  be  sufficiently  well  balanced  to  be 
projected  accurately  from  smooth-bores ; 
still,  it  is  stated  by  Whitworth  and  oth- 
ers that  a  spinning  motion  is  necessary 
to  keep  an  elongated  shot  on  end  while 
passing  through  armor.  On  the  whole, 
so  far  as  penetrating  armor  is  concern- 
ed, the  theory  and  practice  favor  the 
spherical  shot.  But  a  more  destructive 
effect  than  mere  penetration  has  been 
alluded  to, — the  bursting  of  a  shell 
within  the  backing  of  an  iron-clad  ves- 
sel. This  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
an  elongated  missile  with  a  solid  head 
for  making  the  hole  and  a  hollow  rear 
for  holding  the  bursting  charge.  The 


rifle-shot  used  in  America,  and  the  Arm- 
strong and  some  other  European  shot, 
are  covered  with  soft  metal,  which  in 
muzzle-loaders  is  expanded  by  the  ex- 
plosion so  as  to  fill  the  grooves  of  the 
gun,  and  in  breech-loaders  is  planed  by 
the  lands  of  the  gun  to  fit  the  rifling, 
—  all  of  which  is  wasteful  of  power. 
Whitworth  employs  a  solid  iron  or  steel 
projectile  dressed  by  machinery  before- 
hand to  fit  the  rifling.  But  as  the  bore 
of  his  gun  is  hexagonal,  the  greater  part 
of  the  power  employed  to  spin  the  shot 
tends  directly  to  burst  the  gun.  Cap- 
tain Scott,  R.  N.,  employs  a  solid  pro- 
jectile dressed  to  fit  by  machinery  ;  but 
the  surfaces  of  the  lands  upon  which 
the  shot  presses  are  radial  to  the  bore, 
so  that  the  rotation  of  the  shot  tends, 
not  to  split  the  gun,  but  simply  to  ro- 
tate it  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Mounting  Heavy  Ordnance,  so  that  it 
may  be  rapidly  manoeuvred  on  ship- 
board and  protected  from  the  enemy's 
shot,  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
ingenious  experiment  and  invention, 
that  in  a  brief  paper  it  can  only  be  al- 
luded to  in  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing subject:  — 

THE    STRUCTURE    OF    WAR-VESSELS. 

Size.  To  attain  high  speed  and  car- 
ry heavy  armor  and  armament,  war- 
vessels  must  be  of  large  dimensions. 
By  doubling  all  the  lineal  dimensions 
of  a  vessel  of  given  form,  her  capacity 
is  increased  eight  fold,  that  is  to  say, 
she  can  carry  eight  times  as  much  weight 
of  engines,  boilers,  armor,  and  guns. 
Meanwhile  her  resistance  is  only  quad- 
rupled ;  so  that  to  propel  each  ton  of 
her  weight  requires  but  half  the  power 
necessary  to  propel  each  ton  of  the 
weight  of  a  vessel  of  half  the  dimen- 
sions. High  speed  is  probably  quite 
as  important  as  invulnerability.  Light 
armor  is  a  complete  protection  against 
the  most  destructive  shells,  and  the  old 
wooden  frigates  could  stand  a  long  bat- 
tle with  solid  shot.  But  without  su- 
perior speed,  the  most  invulnerable  and 
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heavily  armed  vessel  could  neither  keep 
within  effective  range  of  her  enemy,  nor 
run  her  down  as  a  ram,  nor  retreat  when 
overpowered.  And  a  very  fast  vessel 
can  almost  certainly  run  past  forts,  as 
they  are  ordinarily  situated,  at  some 
distance  from  the  channel,  without  be- 
ing hit.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  hit- 
ting a  moving  object  with  heavy  can- 
non is  so  gre'at  that  slow  wooden  ships 
do  not  hesitate  to  encounter  forts  and 
to  reduce  them,  for  a  moving  ship  can 
be  so  manoeuvred  as  to  hit  a  stationary 
fort. 

The  disadvantages  of  large  ships  are, 
first,  great  draught.  Although  draught 
need  not  be  increased  in  the  same  degree 
as  length,  a  stable  and  seaworthy  model 
cannot  be  very  shallow  or  flat-bottom- 
ed. Hence  the  harbors  in  which  very 
large  vessels  can  manoeuvre  are  few,  and 
there  must  be  a  light-draught  class  of 
vessels  to  encounter  enemies  of  light 
draught,  although  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  cope  very  successfully  with 
fast  and  heavy  vessels.  Second,  a  given 
sum  expended  exclusively  in  large  ves- 
sels concentrates  coast  -  defences  upon 
a  few  points,  while,  if  it  is  devoted  to 
a  greater  number,  consisting  partly  of 
small  vessels,  the  line  of  defences  is 
made  more  continuous  and  complete. 

System  of  Protection.  But  the  effec- 
tiveness of  war-vessels  need  not  depend 
solely  upon  their  size.  First,  twice  or 
thrice  the  power  may  be  obtained,  with 
the  same  weight  of  boilers  and  machin- 
ery, and  with  considerable  economy,  by 
carrying  very  much  higher  steam,  em- 
ploying simple  surface-condensers,  and 
maintaining  a  high  rate  of  combustion 
and  vaporization,  in  accordance  with 
the  best  commercial  -  marine  practice. 
Second,  the  battery  may  be  reduced  in 
extent,  and  the  armor  thus  increased 
rather  than  diminished  in  thickness, 
with  a  given  buoyancy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fewer  guns  may  be  made  avail- 
able in  all  directions  and  more  rapidly 
worked,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  a  small 
ship  thus  improved  will  be  a  match  in 
every  respect  for  a  large  ship  as  ordi- 


narily constructed.  Working  the  guns 
in  small  revolving  turrets,  as  by  Erics- 
son's or  by  Coles's  plan,  and  loading 
and  cooling  them  by  steam-power,  and 
taking  up  their  recoil  by  springs  in  a 
short  space,  as  by  Stevens's  plan,  are 
improvements  in  this  direction.  The 
plan  of  elevating  a  gun  above  a  shot- 
proof  deck  at  the  moment  of  aiming  and 
firing,  and  dropping  it  for  loading  or 
protection  by  means  of  hydraulic  cyl- 
inders, and  the  plan  of  placing  a  gun 
upon  the  top  of  the  armor-clad  portion 
of  the  ship,  covering  it  with  a  shot-proof 
hood,  and  loading  it  from  below,  and 
the  plan  of  a  rotating  battery,  in  which 
one  gun  is  in  a  position  to  fire  while  the 
others  attached  to  the  same  revolving 
frame  are  loading, — all  these  obviously 
feasible  plans  have  the  advantages  of 
avoiding  port-holes  in  the  inhabited  and 
vital  parts  of  the  vessel,  of  rendering 
the  possible  bursting  of  a  gun  compara- 
tively harmless  to  the  crew  and  ship, 
and  of  rapid  manoeuvring,  as  compared 
with  the  turret  system,  besides  all  the 
advantages  of  the  turret  as  compared 
with  the  casemate  or  old-fashioned 
broadside  system.  The  necessity  of 
fighting  at  close  quarters  has  been  re- 
marked. At  close  quarters,  musket- 
balls,  grape,  and  shells  can  be  accu- 
rately thrown  into  ordinary  port-holes, 
which  removes  the  necessity  of  smash- 
ing any  other  holes  in  the  armor. 

Protection  at,  and  extending  several 
feet  below  the  water-line,  is  obviously 
indispensable  around  the  battery  of  a 
vessel.  It  is  valuable  at  other  points, 
but  not  indispensable,  provided  the  ves- 
sel has  numerous  horizontal  and  vertical 
bulkheads  to  prevent  too  great  a  loss  of 
buoyancy  when  the  vessel  is  seriously 
damaged  between  wind  and  water.  Har- 
bor-craft may  be  very  low  on  the  water, 
so  that  only  a  little  height  of  protection 
is  required.  But  it  is  generally  suppos- 
ed that  sea-going  vessels  must  be  high 
out  of  water.  Mr.  Ericsson's  practice, 
however,  is  to  the  contrary ;  and  it  may 
turn  out  that  a  low  vessel,  over  which 
the  sea  makes  a  clean  breach,  can  be 
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made  sufficiently  buoyant  on  his  plan. 
If  high  sides  are  necessary,  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Lungley,  of  London,  may  be  adopt- 
ed,—  a  streak  of  protection  at  the  wa- 
ter-line, and  another  forming  the  side 
of  the  battery  at  the  top  of  the  struct- 
ure, with  an  intermediate  unprotected 
space.  A  shot-proof  deck  at  the  water- 
line,  and  the  necessary  shot-proof  pas- 
sages leading  from  the  parts  below  wa- 
ter to  the  battery,  would  of  course  be 
necessary.  + 

Considering  the  many  expedients  for 
vastly  increasing  the  thickness  of  armor, 
the  idea,  somewhat  widely  expressed, 
especially  in  England,  that,  in  view  of 
the  exploits  of  Armstrong,  Clay,  and 
Whitworth,  iron  -  protection  must  be 
abandoned,  is  at  least  premature.  The 
manner  in  which  the  various  principles 
of  construction  have  thus  far  been  car- 
ried out  will  be  noticed  in  a  brief 

Description  of  Prominent  Iron-Clad 
Vessels.  CLASS  I.  Classified  with  ref- 
erence to  the  protection,  the  dimensions 
of  the  English  Warrior  and  Black  Prince 
are,  length  380  feet,  beam  58  feet,  depth 
33  feet,  measurement  6,038  tons.  Their 
armor  (previously  described)  extends 
from  the  upper  deck  down  to  5  feet  be- 
low water,  throughout  200  feet  of  the 
length  amidships.  Vertical  shot-proof 
bulkheads  joining  the  side  armor  form 
a  box  or  casemate  in  the  middle  of  the 
vessel,  in  which  the  26  casemate -guns, 
mostly  68-pounder  smooth-bores,  are  sit- 
uated and  fired  through  port -holes  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  Their  speed  on 
trial  is  about  14  knots,  —  at  sea,  about 
12.  The  Defence  and  Resistance,  of 
275  feet  length  and  3,668  tons,  and  car- 
rying 14  casemate -guns,  are  similarly 
constructed,  though  their  speed  is  slow. 
All  these  vessels  are  built  entirely  of 
iron. 

CLASS  IE.  This  differs  from  the 
first  mentioned  in  having  protection 
all  around  at  the  water-line.  The  New 
Ironsides,  (American,)  of  3,250  tons, 
240  feet  length,  58£  feet  beam,  28£  feet 
depth,  and  15  feet  draught,  and  built  of 
wood,  has  4^-inch  solid  armor  with  2  feet 


backing,  extending  from  the  upper  deck 
down  to  4  feet  below  water,  with  verti- 
cal bulkheads  like  the  Warrior,  making 
a  casemate  1 70  feet  long,  in  which  there 
are  sixteen  11 -inch  smooth-bores  and 
two  200-pounder  Parrott  rifles.  A  streak 
of  armor,  4  feet  below  water  and  3  feet 
above,  runs  from  this  forward  and  aft 
entirely  around  the  vessel.  Her  speed 
is  8  knots.  The  Stevens  Battery,  (Amer- 
ican,) 6,000  tons,  constructed  of  iron 
and  nearly  completed,  is  420  feet  long, 
53  feet  wide,  and  28  feet  deep  from  the 
top  of  the  casemate,  and  is  iron-clad 
from  end  to  end  along  the  water-line. 
As  proposed  to  the  last  Congress,  the 
central  casemate  was  to  be  about  120 
feet  long  on  the  top,  its  sides  being  in- 
clined 27£  degrees  from  the  horizon, 
and  composed  of  6|  inches  of  iron,  14 
inches  of  locust  backing,  and  a  half-inch 
iron  lining.  Upon  the  top  of  it,  and  to 
be  loaded  and  manoeuvred  from  within 
it,  were  to  be  five  15-inch  smooth-bores 
and  two  10-inch  rifled  guns  clad  with 
armor.  The  actual  horse-power  of  this 
ship  being  above  8,000,  her  speed  would 
be  much  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
war-vessel.  Congress,  declining  to  make 
an  appropriation  to  complete  this  vessel, 
made  it  over  to  Mr.  Stevens,  who  had 
already  borne  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  cost,  and  who  intends  to  finish  it  at 
his  own  expense,  and  is  now  experiment- 
ing to  still  further  perfect  his  designs. 
The  Achilles  (English)  now  building 
of  iron,  about  the  size  of  the  Warrior, 
and  of  6,039  tons,  with  a  casemate  200 
feet  long  holding  26  guns,  belongs  to 
this  class.  The  Enterprise,  180  feet 
length,  990  tons,  4  casemate -guns,  and 
the  Favorite,  220  feet  length,  2,168  tons, 
8  casemate -guns,  are  building  in  Eng- 
land on  the  same  plan.  The  Solferino 
and  Magenta,  (French,)  built  of  wood, 
and  a  little  longer  than  the  Royal  Oak, 
(see  Class  DDL,)  are  iron-clad  all  round 
up  to  the  main  deck,  and  have  two  13- 
gun  casemates  above  it. 

CLASS  III.  The  Minotaur,  Agin- 
court,  and  Northumberland,  6,621  tons, 
and  390  feet  length,  resembling,  but 
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somewhat  larger  than  the  Warrior,  in 
all  their  proportions,  and  now  on  the 
stocks  in  England,  are  built  of  iron, 
and  are  to  have  5^-inch  armor  and  9- 
inch  backing  extending  through  their 
whole  length  from  the  upper  deck  to 
5  feet  below  water,  forming  a  case- 
mate from  stem  to  stern,  to  hold  40 
broadside -guns.  Five  vessels  of  the 
Royal -Oak  class,  4,055  tons,  building 
in  England,  277  feet  long  and  58£  feet 
wide,  are  of  wood,  being  partially  con- 
structed frigates  adapted  to  the  new  ser- 
vice, and  are  iron-clad  throughout  their 
length  and  height  to  5  feet  below  wa- 
ter. They  are  to  carry  thirty-two  68- 
pounders.  The  Hector  and  Valiant, 
4,063  tons,  and  275  feet  long,  are  Eng- 
lish iron  vessels  not  yet  finished.  They 
are  completely  protected,  and  carry  30 
casemate -guns.  All  the  above  vessels 
are  to  carry  two  or  more  Armstrong 
swivel -guns  fore  and  aft.  Four  ves- 
sels of  La  Gloire  class,  (French,)  255 
feet  long  and  built  of  wood,  resembling 
the  Royal  Oak,  carry  34  guns,  and  are 
completely  clad  in  4^-inch  solid  ar- 
mor. Ten  French  vessels,  of  a  little 
larger  dimensions,  are  similarly  con- 
structed. The  Galena  (American)  is 
of  this  class  as  to  extent  of  protection. 
The  quality  of  her  armor  has  been  re- 
ferred to. 

CLASS  IV.  Ships  with  Revolving  Tur- 
rets, The  Roanoke,  (American,)  a  ra- 
zeed wooden  frigate  of  4,500  tons,  is 
265  feet  long,  52^  feet  wide,  and  32  feet 
deep,  and  will  draw  about  21  feet,  and 
have  a  speed  of  8  to  9  knots.  This  and 
all  the  vessels  to  be  referred  to  in  this 
class  are  iron-clad  from  end  to  end,  and 
from  the  upper  deck  to  4  or  5  feet  be- 
low the  water-line.  The  Roanoke's 
plates  (solid)  are  4^  inches  thick,  ex- 
cept at  the  ends,  where  they  are  3£,  and 
are  backed  with  30  inches  of  oak.  She 
has  three  turrets  upon  her  main-deck, 
each  21  feet  in  diameter  inside,  9  feet 
high,  and  composed  of  11  thicknesses  of 
1-inch  plates.  Her  armament  is  six  15- 
inch  guns,  two  in  each  turret.  Of  the 
Monitors,  which  are  all  constructed  of 


iron,  two  now  building  are  to  be  sea- 
going and  very  fast,  and  are  to  act  as 
rams,  like  several  of  the  other  vessels  de- 
scribed. One  of  these,  the  Puritan,  is  340 
feet  long,  52  feet  wide,  and  22  feet  deep, 
and  will  draw  20  feet.  The  armor  of 
her  hull,  10£  inches  thick,  composed 
mostly  of  1-inch  plates  and  3  feet  of 
oak  backing,  projects  beyond  her  sides 
by  the  amount  of  its  thickness,  and  over- 
hangs, forming  a  solid  ram  16  feet  long 
at  the  bow.  The  whole  upper  struct- 
ure also  overhangs  the  stern,  and  pro- 
tects the  screw  and  rudder.  This  ves- 
sel will  carry  two  turrets,  28  feet  in  di- 
ameter inside,  9  feet  high,  and  2  feet 
thick,  composed  of  1-inch  plates.  Each 
turret  contains  two  15-inch  guns.  The 
other  vessel,  the  Dictator,  is  similarly 
constructed,  except  that  it  has  one  tur- 
ret, two  guns,  and  320  feet  length.  The 
upper  (shot-proof)  deck  of  these  ves- 
sels is  2  feet  out  of  water.  The  18 
smaller  Ericsson  vessels,  several  of  which 
are  ready  for  service,  are  18  inches  out 
of  water,  of  light  draught,  and  about  200 
by  45  feet.  Their  side-armor,  laminat- 
ed, is  5  inches  thick,  upon  3  feet  of  oak. 
They  have  one  turret,  like  those  of  the 
Roanoke,  and  carry  one  15-inch  gun 
and  one  11-inch  smooth-bore,  or  a  200- 
pounder  rifle.  The  original  Monitor  is 
1 74  by  44^  feet,  with  5-inch  side-armor, 
and  a  turret  8  inches  thick,  20  feet  in  di- 
ameter inside,  and  armed  with  two  11- 
inch  guns.  These  vessels  of  Ericsson's 
design  are  each  in  fact  two  vessels :  a 
lower  iron  hull  containing  boilers  and 
machinery,  and  an  upper  scow  over- 
hanging the  ends  and  sides,  forming  the 
platform  for  the  turret,  and  carrying  the 
armor.  The  Onondaga,  now  construct- 
ing, is  an  iron  vessel  of  222  feet  length, 
48  feet  beam,  and  13  feet  depth,  with 
4|-inch  solid  armor  having  no  backing, 
and  without  the  overhanging  top-works 
of  the  Monitors.  She  has  two  turrets, 
like  those  of  the  Roanoke,  and  four  15- 
inch  guns.  Nearly  all  the  vessels  of  Class 
IV.  are  without  spars,  and  have  a  pilot- 
house about  6  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet 
high  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  turrets. 
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The  English  Koyal  Sovereign,  3,765 
tons  and  330  feet  length,  and  the  Prince 
Albert,  2,529  tons  and  the  same  length, 
are  razeed  wooden  vessels.  The  for- 
mer carries  5,  and  the  latter  6  of  Cap- 
tain Coles's  turrets  with  inclined  sides, 
each  turret  designed  for  two  110-pound- 
er  breech-loading  Armstrong  guns.  The 
class  of  iron  vessels  constructing  to  car- 
ry two  of  Coles's  turrets  are  175  feet 
long,  having  42  feet  beam,  24  feet  depth, 
17  feet  draught,  and  990  tons  displace- 
ment. All  these  English  vessels  are 
much  higher  out  of  water  than  Erics- 
son's. 

Besides  these  classes,  there  is  the  va- 
riety of  iron-clad  vessels  called  turtles, 
from  their  shape,  —  among  them,  the 
Keokuk  (Whitney  Battery)  159£  feet 
long,  with  two  stationary  11-inch  gun 
turrets,  —  and  a  class  of  Western  river 
vessels  of  very  light  draught  and  some 
peculiarities  of  construction.  The  lat- 
ter resemble  the  Stevens  Battery  in  the 
shape  and  position  of  their  armor,  but 
carry  their  guns  within  their  casemates. 

The  Stevens  Battery,  the  Ononda- 
ga,  and  the  Keokuk  have  independent 
screw-propellers,  which  will  enable  them 
to  turn  on  their  own  centres  and  to  ma- 
noeuvre much  more  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively in  action  than  vessels  which,  hav- 
ing but  one  propeller,  cannot  change 
their  direction  without  changing  their 
position,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a  long 
circuit  to  change  it  at  all.  This  subject 
is  beginning  to  receive  in  Europe  the 
attention  which  it  merits. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

THE  direction  of  immediate  improve- 
ment in  ordnance  for  iron-clad  warfare 
appears  to  be  the  abandonment  of  cast- 
iron,  except  as  a  barrel  to  be  strength- 


ened by  steel ;  binding  an  inner  tube 
with  low-steel  hoops  having  a  succes- 
sively increasing  initial  tension ;  and 
the  use  of  spherical  shot  at  excessive 
velocities  by  means  of  high  charges  of 
powder  in  bores  of  moderate  diameters. 
The  rilling  of  some  guns  is  important, 
not  so  much  to  secure  range  or  accu- 
racy, as  to  fire  elongated  shells  through 
armor. 

The  direction  of  improvement  in  iron- 
clad vessels  appears  to  be  the  concen- 
tration of  armor  at  a  few  points  and 
the  protection  of  the  remainder  of  the 
vessel  from  the  entrance  of  water  by  a 
streak  of  armor  at  the  water-line  and 
numerous  bulkheads,  etc.,  in  distinction 
from  necessarily  thin  and  inefficient 
plating  over  all ;  high  speed  without 
great  increase  of  weight  of  the  driving 
parts,  by  means  of  improved  engines 
and  boilers  and  high  pressure  ;  the  pro- 
duction of  tenacious  iron  in  large,  thick, 
homogeneous  masses ;  and  the  rapid 
manoeuvring  of  heavy  ordnance  by  ma- 
chinery. 

Injustice  to  himself,  the  writer  deems 
it  proper  to  state,  that  within  the  limits 
of  a  magazine-article  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  enter  into  the  details,  or  even 
to  give  an  outline,  of  all  the  facts  which 
have  led  him  to  the  foregoing  conclu- 
sions. In  a  more  extended  work  about 
to  be  published  by  Van  Nostrand,  of 
New  York,  he  has  endeavored,  by  pre- 
senting a  detailed  account  of  English 
and  American  experiments,  a  descrip- 
tion and  numerous  illustrations,  derived 
mostly  from  personal  observation,  of  all 
classes  of  ordnance  and  armor  and  their 
fabrication,  and  of  iron-clad  vessels  and 
their  machinery,  and  a  resume  of  the 
best  professional  opinions,  to  add  some- 
thing at  least  usefully  suggestive  to  the 
general  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
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ANDREW   RYKMAN'S   PRAYER. 

ANDREW  RYKMAN  's  dead  and  gone  : 

You  can  see  his  leaning  slate 
In  the  graveyard,  and  thereon 

Read  his  name  and  date. 

"  Trust  is  truer  than  our  fears" 
Runs  the  legend  through  the  moss, 

"  Gain  is  not  in  added  years. 
Nor  in  death  is  loss." 

Still  the  feet  that  thither  trod, 
All  the  friendly  eyes  are  dim  ; 

Only  Nature,  now,  and  God 
Have  a  care  for  him. 

There  the  dews  of  quiet  fall, 

Singing  birds  and  soft  winds  stray  : 

Shall  the  tender  Heart  of  All 
Be  less  kind  than  they  ? 

What  he  was  and  what  he  is 
They  who  ask  may  haply  find, 

If  they  read  this  prayer  of  his 
Which  he  left  behind. 


Pardon,  Lord,  the  lips  that  dare 
Shape  in  words  a  mortal's  prayer  ! 
Prayer,  that,  when  my  day  is  done, 
And  I  see  its  setting  sun, 
Shorn  and  beamless,  cold  and  dim, 
Sink  beneath  the  horizon's  rim,  — 
When  this  ball  of  rock  and  clay 
Crumbles  from  my  feet  away, 
And  the  solid  shores  of  sense 
Melt  into  the  vague  immense, 
Father  !  I  may  come  to  Thee 
Even  with  the  -beggar's  plea, 
As  the  poorest  of  Thy  poor, 
With  my  needs,  and  nothing  more. 

Not  as  one  who  seeks  his  home 
With  a  step  assured  I  come  ; 
Still  behind  the  tread  I  hear 
Of  my  life-companion,  Fear ; 
Still  a  shadow  deep  and  vast 
From  my  westering  feet  is  cast, 
Wavering,  doubtful,  undefined, 
Never  shapen  nor  outlined : 
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From  myself  the  fear  has  grown, 
And  the  shadow  is  my  own. 
Well  I  know  that  all  things  move 
To  the  spheral  rhythm  of  love,  — 
That  to  Thee,  O  Lord  of  all ! 
Nothing  can  of  chance  befall : 
Child  and  seraph,  mote  and  star, 
Well  Thou  knowest  what  we  are ; 
Through  Thy  vast  creative  plan 
Looking,  from  the  worm  to  man, 
There  is  pity  in  Thine  eyes, 
But  no  hatred  nor  surprise. 
Not  in  blind  caprice  of  will, 
Not  in  cunning  sleight  of  skill, 
Not  for  show  of  power,  was  wrought 
Nature's  marvel  in  Thy  thought. 
Never  careless  hand  and  vain 
Smites  these  chords  of  joy  and  pain ; 
No  immortal  selfishness 
Plays  the  game  of  curse  and  bless  : 
Heaven  and  earth  are  witnesses 
That  Thy  glory  goodness  is. 
Not  for  sport  of  mind  and  force 
Hast  Thou  made  Thy  universe, 
But  as  atmosphere  and  zone 
Of  Thy  loving  heart  alone. 
Man,  who  walketh  in  a  show, 
Sees  before  him,  to  and  fro,  ' 
Shadow  and  illusion  go  ; 
All  things  flow  and  fluctuate, 
Now  contract  and  now  dilate. 
In  the  welter  of  this  sea, 
Nothing  stable  is  but  Thee  ; 
In  this  whirl  of  swooning  trance, 
Thou  alone  art  permanence  ; 
All  without  Thee  only  seems, 
All  beside  is  choice  of  dreams. 
Never  yet  in  darkest  mood 
Doubted  I  that  Thou  wast  good, 
Nor  mistook  my  will  for  fate, 
Pain  of  sin  for  heavenly  kate,  — 
Never  dreamed  the  gates  of  pearl 
Rise  from  out  the  burning  marl, 
Or  that  good  can  only  live 
Of  the  bad  conservative, 
And  through  counterpoise  of  hell 
Heaven  alone  be  possible. 

For  myself  alone  I  doubt ; 
All  is  well,  I  know,  without ; 
I  alone  the  beauty  mar, 
I  alone  the  music  jar. 
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Yet,  with  hands  by  evil  stained, 

And  an  ear  by  discord  pained, 

I  am  groping  for  the  keys 

Of  the  heavenly  harmonies  ; 

Still  within  my  heart  I  bear 

Love  for  all  things  good  and  fair. 

Hand  of  want  or  soul  in  pain 

Has  not  sought  my  door  in  vain 

I  have  kept  my  fealty  good 

To  the  human  brotherhood ; 

Scarcely  have  I  asked  in  prayer 

That  which  others  might  not  share. 

I,  who  hear  with  secret  shame 

Praise  that  paineth  more  than  blame, 

Rich  alone  in  favors  lent, 

Virtuous  by  accident, 

Doubtful  where  I  fain  would  rest, 

Frailest  where  I  seem  the  best, 

Only  strong  for  lack  of  test,  — 

What  am  I,  that  I  should  press 

Special  pleas  of  selfishness, 

Coolly  mounting  into  heaven 

On  my  neighbor  unforgiven  ? 

Ne'er  to  me,  howe'er  disguised, 

Comes  a  saint  unrecognized ; 

Never  fails  my  heart  to  greet 

Noble  deed  with  warmer  beat ; 

Halt  and  maimed,  I  own  not  less 

All  the  grace  of  holiness  ; 

Nor,  through  shame  or  self-distrust, 

Less  I  love  the  pure  and  just. 

Thou,  O  Elder  Brother  !  who 

In  Thy  flesh  our  trial  knew, 

Thou,  who  hast  been  touched  by  these 

Our  most  sad  infirmities, 

Thou  alone  the  gulf  canst  span 

In  the  dual  heart  of  man, 

And  between  the  soul  and  sense 

Reconcile  all  diiference, 

Change  the  dream  of  me  and  mine 

For  the  truth  of  Thee  and  Thine, 

And,  through  chaos,  doubt,  and  strife, 

Interfuse  Thy  calm  of  life. 

Haply,  thus  by  Thee  renewed, 

In  Thy  borrowed  goodness  good, 

Some  sweet  morning  yet  in  God's 

Dim,  asonian  periods, 

Joyful  I  shall  wake  to  see 

Those  I  love  who  rest  in  Thee, 

And  to  them  in  Thee  allied 

Shall  my  soul  be  satisfied. 

VOL.    XI.  7 
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Scarcely  Hope  hath  shaped  for  me 
What  the  future  life  may  be. 
Other  lips  may  well  be  bold ; 
Like  the  publican  of  old, 
I  can  only  urge  the  plea, 
"  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  ! " 
Nothing  of  desert  I  claim, 
Unto  me  belongeth  shame. 
Not  for  me  the  crowns  of  gold, 
Palms,  and  harpings  manifold  ; 
Not  for  erring  eye  and  feet 
Jasper  wall  and  golden  street. 
What  Thou  wilt,  O  Father,  give  ! 
All  is  gain  that  I  receive. 
If  my  voice  I  may  not  raise 
In  the  elders'  song  of  praise, 
If  I  may  not,  sin-defiled, 
Claim  my  birthright  as  a  child, 
Suffer  it  that  I  to  Thee 
As  an  hired  servant  be  ; 
Let  the  lowliest  task  be  mine, 
Grateful,  so  the  work  be  Thine  ; 
Let  me  find  the  humblest  place 
In  the  shadow  of  Thy  grace  : 
Blest  to  me  were  any  spot 
Where  temptation  whispers  not. 
If  there  be  some  weaker  one, 
Give  me  strength  to  help  him  on  ; 
If  a  blinder  soul  there  be, 
Grant  that  I  his  guide  may  be. 
Make  my  mortal  dreams  come  true 
With  the  work  I  fain  would  do  ; 
Clothe  with  life  the  weak  intent, 
Let  me  be  the  thing  I  meant ; 
Let  me  find  in  Thy  employ 
Peace  that  dearer  is  than  joy  ; 
Out  of  self  to  love  be  led 
And  to  heaven  acclimated, 
Until  all  things  sweet  and  good 
Seem  my  natural  habitude. 


So  we  read  the  prayer  of  him 
Who,  with  John  of  Labadie, 

Trod,  of  old,  the  oozy  rim 
Of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Thus  did  Andrew  Rykman  pray. 

Are  we  wiser,  better  grown, 
That  we  may  not,  in  our  day, 

Make  his  prayer  our  own  •? 
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MRS.  STRATHSAY  sat  in  her  broad 
bower -window,  looking  down  the  har- 
bor. A  brave  great  window  it  was,  and 
I  mind  me  how,  many  a  dark  summer's 
night,  we  two  leaned  over  its  edge  and 
watched  the  soft  flow  of  the  River  of 
the  Cross,  where  its  shadowy  tide  came 
up  and  lapped  the  stone  foundations  of 
that  old  house  by  the  water -side,  —  I 
and  Angus.  Under  us  the  rowers  slip- 
ped the  wherries  and  the  yawls ;  in  the 
channel  the  rafts  floated  down  a  slow 
freight  from  the  sweet  and  savage  pine- 
forests,  and  the  fire  they  carried  on  their 
breasts,  and  the  flames  of  their  pitch- 
knots,  threw  out  strange  shadows  of  the 
steering  raftsmen,  and  a  wild  bandrol  of 
smoke  flaring  and  streaming  on  the  night 
behind  them ;  —  and  yet  away  far  up 
on  the  yonder  side,  beneath  the  hanging 
alders  and  the  cedar-trees,  the  gunda- 
lows  dropped  down,  great  laden  barges ; 
and  perhaps  a  lantern,  hung  high  in 
the  stern  of  some  huge  East-Indiaman 
at  the  wharves  of  the  other  town  quite 
across  the  stream,  showed  us  all  its  tra- 
cery and  spires,  dim  webs  of  shadow 
stretched  and  woven  against  the  solemn 
ground  of  the  starlit  sky,  and  taught  us 
the  limit  of  the  shores.  Ah,  all  things 
were  sweet  to  us  then  !  we  were  little 
but  children, — Angus  and  I.  And  it 's 
not  children  we  are  now,  small  's  the 
pity  !  The  joys  of  childhood  are  good, 
I  trow ;  but  who  would  exchange  for 
them  the  proud,  glad  pulse  of  full  wom- 
anhood ?  —  not  I.  I  mind  me,  too,  that 
in  those  days  the  great  world  of  which 
I  used  to  hear  them  speak  always  seem- 
ed to  me  lying  across  the  river,  and  over 
the  fields  and  the  hills,  and  away  down 
and  out  by  the  skirts  of  the  mystical 
sea;  and  on  the  morning  when  I  set 
sail  for  Edinboro',  I  felt  to  be  forever 
drawing  nigher  its  skurry  and  bustle, 
its  sins  and  pleasures  and  commotions. 

We  had  no  father, — Margray,  or  Ef- 
fie,  or  Mary  Strathsay,  or  I.  He  had 


brought  his  wife  out  from  their  home  in 
Scotland  to  St.  Anne's  in  the  Provinces, 
and  had  died  or  ever  I  was  born, — and  I 
was  the  last  of  the  weans.  A  high,  keen 
spirit  was  his  wife ;  she  did  not  bend  or 
break ;  a  stroke  that  would  have  beg- 
gared another  took  no  crumb  from  her 
cloth ;  she  let  the  right  in  warehouses 
and  wharves  lie  by,  and  lie  by,  and  each 
year  it  paid  her  sterling  income.  None 
ever  saw  tear  in  those  proud  eyes  of 
hers,  when  they  brought  in  her  husband 
dead,  or  when  they  carried  him  out ;  but 
every  day  at  noon  she  went  up  into  her 
own  room,  and  whether  she  slept  or 
whether  she  waked  the  two  hours  in 
that  darkened  place,  there  was  not  so 
much  as  a  fly  that  sang  in  the  pane  to 
tell. 

She  was  a  fair,  stately  woman,  taller 
than  any  of  her  girls,  and  with  half  the 
mind  to  hate  them  all  because  they  were 
none  of  them  a  son.  More  or  less  the 
three  were  like  her,  lofty  brows  and 
shining  hair  and  skin  like  morning  light, 
the  lave  of  them,  —  but  as  for  me,  I 
was  my  father's  child.  There  's  a  por- 
trait of  him  now,  hangs  on  the  chimney- 
pier  :  a  slight  man,  and  not  tall,  —  the 
dark  hair  waves  away  on  either  side  the 
low,  clear  brow,  —  the  eyes  deep -set, 
and  large  and  dark  and  starry,  —  a  car- 
mine just  flushing  beneath  the  olive  of 
the  cheek,  —  the  fine  firm  mouth  just 
breaking  into  smiles ;  and  I  remember 
that  that  morning  when  I  set  sail  for 
Edinboro',  as  I  turned  away  from  gaz- 
ing on  that  face,  and  saw  myself  glint- 
ing like  a  painted  ghost  in  the  long 
dim  mirror  beside  me,  I  said  it  indeed, 
and  proudly,  that  I  was  my  father's  own 
child. 

So  she  kissed  us,  Effie  and  me.  Per- 
haps mine  lingered  the  longer,  for  the 
color  in  my  cheek  was  deeper  tinct  than 
Scotch,  it  was  the  wild  bit  of  Southern 
blood  that  had  run  in  her  R>ve's  veins ; 
when  she  looked  at  me,  I  gave  her 
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back  hot  phases  of  her  passionate  youth 
again, — so  perhaps  mine  was  the  kiss 
that  left  the  deeper  dint. 

Margray,  and  Mary  Strathsay,  had 
been  back  three  years  from  school,  and 
the  one  was  just  married,  —  and  if  she 
left  her  heart  out  of  the  bargain,  what 
was  that  to  me  ?  —  and  the  other  was 
to  reign  at  home  awhile  ere  the  fated 
Prince  should  come,  and  Effie  and  my- 
self were  to  go  over  seas  and  take  their 
old  desks  in  the  famous  school  at  Edin- 
boro'.  The  mother  knew  that  she  must 
marry  her  girls  well,  and  we  two  young- 
lings were  sadly  in  Queen  Mary  Strath- 
say  s  way.  Yes,  Mrs.  Strathsay  lived 
for  nought  but  the  making  of  great 
matches  for  her  girls  ;  the  grandees  of 
the  Provinces  to-day  sat  down  at  her 
board  and  to-morrow  were  to  pay  her 
tribute,  scot  and  lot;  four  great  wed- 
dings she  meant  should  one  by  one  light 
up  her  hearth  and  leave  it  lonely  with 
the  ashes  there.  But  of  them  all  she 
counted  on  the  last,  the  best,  the  no- 
blest for  Alice,  —  that  was  I. 

Old  Johnny  Graeme  was  the  partner 
in  what  had  been  my  father's  house,  and 
for  fifteen  years  it  had  gone  prospering 
as  never  house  did  yet,  and  making  Mrs. 
Strathsay  bitterer ;  and  Johnny  Graeme, 
a  little  wizened  warlock,  had  never  once 
stopped  work  long  enough  to  play  at 
play  and  reckon  his  untold  gold. 

Just  for  that  summer,  too,  some  ships 
of  the  royal  fleet  anchored  there  off 
Campobello,  and  the  Honorable  Charles 
Seavern,  third  son  of  an  Earl,  and  pro- 
fessional at  his  cups,  swung  them  at 
his  will,  and  made  holiday  meanwhile 
among  the  gay  and  willing  folk  of  all 
the  little  towns  around. 

There  was  another  yet,  a  youth  grow- 
ing up  to  fine  estates  away  off  beyond 
Halifax.  His  father  sat  in  the  Queen's 
own  Parliament  for  the  Colonies,  had 
bent  to  the  knightly  accolade,  and  a 
change  of  ministry  or  of  residence  might 
any  day  create  Sir  Brenton  peer;  his 
mother  had  been  Mrs.  Strathsay's  dear- 
est friend  :  —  this  child  who  off  and  on 
for  half  his  life  had  made  her  house  his 


home  and  Alice  his  companion,  while  in 
the  hearts  of  both  children  Mrs.  Strath- 
say had  cautiously  planted  and  nursed 
the  seed,  —  a  winning  boy,  a  noble  lad, 
a  lordly  man. 

If  Margray  had  not  married  old  John- 
ny Graeme,  it  would  have  broken  Mrs. 
Strathsay's  will;  the  will  was  strong; 
she  did,  she  married  him.  If  Mary,  with 
her  white  moonsheen  of  beauty,  did  not 
bewitch  the  senses  of  Captain  Seavern, 
it  would  break  Mrs.  Strathsay's  pride  ; 
and  few  things  were  stronger  than  Mrs. 
Strathsay's  pride, — unless  't  were  Ma- 
ry's own.  If  Effie but  that 's  noth- 
ing to  the  purpose.  If  Alice  did  not 
become  the  bride  of  Angus  Ingestre, 
it  would  break  Mrs.  Strathsay's  heart. 
God  forgive  me  !  but  I  bethought  me 
on»ce  that  her  heart  was  the  weakest 
member  in  all  her  body. 

So  she  kissed  us,  as  I  say,  and  we  slid 
down  the  ten  miles  of  river,  and  went 
sailing  past  the  busy  islands  and  over 
the  broad  deeps  and  out  of  the  day  and 
into  the  night,  and  then  two  little  or- 
phans cried  themselves  to  sleep  with 
their  arms  about  each  other's  necks. 
After  all,  it  was  not  much  like  my  pic- 
ture of  the  great  world,  this  lonely  sea, 
this  plunging  up  from  billow  on  to  bil- 
low, this  burrowing  down  in  the  heart 
of  green-gloomed  hollows,  this  rocking 
and  creaking  and  straining,  this  buoy- 
ant bounding  over  the  crests,  —  yet  the 
freedom,  the  monotony,  the  wild  career 
of  the  winds  fired  me  ;  it  set  my  blood 
a-tingle ;  I  liked  it.  And  then  I  thought 
of  Angus,  rocked  to  sleep  each  night,  as 
he  was  now,  in  his  ocean-cradle.  But 
once  at  school,  and  the  world  was  round 
me ;  it  hummed  up  from  the  streets,  it 
boomed  down  from  the  spires.  I  became 
a  part  of  it,  and  so  forgot  it.  To  Effie 
there  were  ever  stealing  rumors  of  yet 
a  world  beyond,  of  courts  and  coronets, 
of  satin  shimmer  and  glitter  of  gems, 
but  they  glanced  off  from  me,  —  and 
other  than  thus  I  have  never  yet  found 
that  great  world  that  used  to  lie  over 
the  river. 

We  had  been  at  school  a  happy  while, 
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and  but  for  constant  letters,  and  for  the 
brief  visit  of  Mrs.  Strathsay,  who  had 
journeyed  over  the  Atlantic  for  one  last 
look  at  sweet  home-things,  and  to  see 
how  all  went  with  us,  and  then  had 
flitted  back  again,  —  but  for  that,  home 
would  have  seemed  the  veriest  dream 
that  ever  buzzed  in  an  idle  brain :  would 
so  have  seemed  to  other  maidens,  not 
to  us,  for  the  fibres  of  the  Strathsay 
heart  were  threads  that  never  wore  thin 
or  parted.  Two  twelvemonths  more, 
and  we  should  cross  the  sea  ourselves 
at  last ;  and  wearying  now  of  school  a 
bit,  all  our  visions  centred  in  St.  Anne's, 
and  the  merry  doings,  the  goings  and 
comings,  that  we  heard  of  there  ;  and 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  home  were  to 
be  the  beginning  of  life,  as  erst  it  had 
seemed  that  in  school  we  should  find  the 
world. 

It  was  the  vacation  of  the  long  sum- 
mer term  ;  there  was  packing  and  pad- 
locking to  go  each  on  her  way,  and 
the  long  dormitories  rang  with  shrill 
clamor.  They  all  had  a  nest  to  seek. 
Effie  was  already  gone  away  with  her 
chief  crony,  whose  lady-mother,  a  dis- 
tant kinswoman  of  our  own,  fancied 
the  girl's  fair  countenance.  I  was  to 
join  them  in  a  week  or  two,  —  not  yet, 
because  I  had  wished  to  send  home  the 
screens  painted  on  white  velvet,  and 
they  wanted  yet  a  sennight's  work,  and 
I  knew  Mrs.  Strathsay  would  be  proud 
of  them  before  the  crackle  of  the  au- 
tumn fires.  The  maids  ran  hither  and 
yon,  and  the  bells  pealed,  and  the  knock- 
er clashed,  and  the  coaches  rolled  away 
over  the  stone  pave  of  the  court-yard, 
and  there  was  embracing  and  jesting 
and  crying,  when  suddenly  all  the  pleas- 
ant hubbub  stood  still,  for  Miss  Dunred- 
din  was  in  the  hall,  and  her  page  be- 
hind her,  and  she  beckoned  me  from  my 
post  aloft  on  a  foot-board,  summoning 
the  deserters  before  me  and  awarding 
them  future  expiations,  amidst  all  man- 
ner of  jeering  and  jinking  and  laugh- 
ter. 

A  gentleman  from  the  Provinces  to 
see  me  in  the  little  parlor :  he  had 


brought  us  letters  from  home,  and  after 
Miss  Dunreddin  had  broken  the  seals 
she  judged  we  might  have  them,  and  I 
was  at  liberty  for  an  hour,  and  mean- 
time Angus  Ingestre  awaited  me.  An- 
gus !  I  sprang  down  the  stairs,  my 
cheeks  aglow,  my  heart  on  my  lips,  and 
only  paused,  finger  on  lock,  wondering 
and  hesitating  and  fearing,  till  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  I  drawn  in  with  two 
hands  shut  fast  on  my  own,  and  two 
eyes — great  blue  Ingestre  eyes — look- 
ing down  on  me  from  the  face  so  far 
above:  for  he  towered  like  a  Philis- 
tine. 

"  And  is  it  Angus  ?  "  I  cried.  For 
how  was  I  to  know  the  boy  I  had  left 
in  a  midshipman's  jacket,  in  this  main- 
mast of  a  man,  undress -uniform  and 
all? 

"  I  've  no  need  to  ask,  Is  it  Alice  ?  " 
he  answered.  "  The  same  little  peach 
of  a  chin  1 " 

"  Nay,  but,  Angus,  —  't  will  never  do, 
—  and  I  all  but  grown  up  !  " 

"  Not  my  little  maid  any  longer, 
then  ?  " 

But  so  trembling  and  glad  was  I  to 
see  him,  that  I  dared  no  more  words, 
for  I  saw  the  tears  glistening  in  my  eye- 
lashes and  blinding  me  with  their  daz- 
zling flashes. 

So  he  took  me  to  a  seat,  and  sat  be- 
side me,  and  waited  a  minute ;  and  after 
that  waiting  it  was  harder  to  speak  than 
it  had  been  before,  and  every  thought 
went  clean  out  of  my  head,  and  every 
word,  and  I  stared  at  my  hands  till  I 
seemed  to  see  clear  through  them  the 
pattern  of  my  dress,  and  at  the  last  I 
looked  up,  and  there  he  had  been  bend- 
ing forward  and  scanning  me  all  the 
while;  and  then  Angus  laughed,  and 
caught  up  my  hand  and  pretended  to 
search  it  narrowly. 

"Ah,  yes,  indeed,"  said  he,  "she  is 
reading  the  future  in  her  palm,  reading 
it  backward,  and  finding  out  what  this 
Angus  Ingestre  has  to  do  with  her 
fate ! " 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  I,  and  then 

held  fast  again. 
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"  Here  's  a  young  woman  that 's  keen 
to  hear  of  her  home,  of  her  sisters,  of 
Queen  Mary  Strathsay,  and  of  Mar- 
gray's  little  Graeme ! " 

"  What  do  /  care  for  Johnny  Graeme? 
the  little  old  man  !  " 

"  What,  indeed  ?  And  you  '11  not  be 
home  a  day  and  night  before  you  '11  be 
tossing  and  hushing  him,  and  the  moon 
'11  not  be  too  good  for  him  to  have,  should 
he  cry  for  it !  " 

"  Johnny  Graeme  ?  " 

".}?o.     Angus  Graeme  !  " 

"  Oh-!  —  Margray  has  a  son ?  Why 
did  n't  you  tell  me  before?" 

"  When  you  were  so  eager  to  know  ! " 

"lit  's  all  in  my  letters,  I  suppose. 
But  Margray  has  a  son,  and  she  's  nam- 
ed it  for  you,  and  her  husband  let  her  ?  " 

"  'Deed,  he  wa&  n't  asked." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Come,  child,  read  your  letters." 

"  Nay,  I  've  but  a  half-hour  more 
with  you ;  that  was  the  second  quarter 
struck ;  I  '11  read  them  when  you  're 
gone.  — Why  not  ?  " 

"  Johnny  Graeme  is  dead." 

That  sobered  me  a  thought. 

"  And  Margray  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Poor  Margray, — she  feels  very  bad- 
ly." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  " 

"  That  she  cared  for  him  ?  But  I 
do." 

"  Now,  Angus  Ingestre,  I  heard  Mar- 
graf  tell  her  mother  she  'd  liefer  work 
oiwthe  roads  with  a  chain  and  ball  than 
marry  him  !  It 's  all  you  men  know  of 
women.  Love  Johnny  Graeme  !  Oh, 
poor  man,  rest  his  soul !  I  'm  sore  sorry 
for  him.  He  's  gone  where  there  's  no 
gold  to  make,  unless  they  smelt  it  there ; 
and  I  'm  not  sure  but  they  do, — sinsyne 
one  can  see  all  the  evil  it 's  the  root 
of,  and  all  the  woe  it  works,  —  and  he 
bought  Margray,  you  know  he  did,  An- 
gus ! " 

"It  's  little  Alice  talking  so  of  her 
dead  brother ! " 

"  He  's  no  brother  of  mine  ;  I  never 
took  him,  if  Margray  did.  Brother  in- 
deed !  there  's  none  such,  —  unless  it  's 


you,  Angus  !  "  And  there  all  the  blood 
flew  into  my  cheeks,  and  they  burned 
like  two  fires,  and  I  was  fain  to  clap  my 
palms  upon  them. 

"  No,"  said  Angus.  "  I  'm  not  your 
brother,  Ailie  darling,  and  never  wish 
to  be,  —  but " 

"  And  Margray  ?  "  I  questioned,  quick- 
ly,—  the  good  Lord  alone  knew  why. 
"  Poor  Margray !  tell  me  of  her.  Per- 
haps she  misses  him  ;  he  was  not,  after 
all,  so  curst  as  Willy  Scott.  Belike  he 
spoke  her  kindly." 

"  Always,"  said  Angus,  gnawing  in 
his  lip  a  moment  ere  the  word.  "  And 
the  child  changed  him,  Mary  Strathsay 
says.  But  perhaps  you  're  right ;  Mar- 
gray  makes  little  moan." 

"  She  was  aye  a  quiet  lass.  Poor 
Johnny  !  —  I  'm  getting  curst  myself. 
Well,  it 's  all  in  my  letters.  But  you, 
Angus  dear,  how  came  you  here  ?  " 

"  I  ?  My  father  came  to  London ; 
and  being  off  on  leave  from  my  three 
years'  cruise,  I  please  myself  in  passing 
my  holiday,  and  spend  the  last  month 
of  it  in  Edinboro',  before  rejoining  the 
ship." 

All  my  moors  and  heather  passed 
like  a  glamour.  The  green-wood  shaws 
would  be  there  another  year,  —  Angus 
was  here  to-day.  I  cast  about  me,  and 
knew  that  Miss  Dunreddin  would  speed 
away  to  take  her  pleasure,  and  there  'd 
be  none  left  but  the  governess  and  the 
painting-mistress,  with  a  boarder  or  two 
like  myself,  —  and  as  for  the  twain,  I 
could  wind  them  round  my  thumb. 

"  Oh,  Angus,"  I  said,  breathlessly, 
"  there  's  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  pala- 
ces, and  the  galleries  and  gardens,  —  it 
'11  be  quite  as  good  as  the  moors ;  there 
'11  be  no  Miss  Dunreddin,  and  you  can 
stay  here  all  the  leelang  simmer's  day  !  " 

He  smiled,  as  he  answered,  — 

"  And  I  suppose  those  scarlet  signals 
at  the  fore  signify  " 

"  Nothing  ! " 

"  Fast  colors,  I  see." 

"  It  's  my  father's  own  color,  and  I 
'm  proud  of  it,  —  barring  the  telltale 
trouble." 
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"  You  're  proud,"  said  he,  absently, 
standing  up  to  go,  "  that  you  are  the 
only  one  of  them  all  that  heirs  him  ?  " 

"Not  quite.  It  's  the  olive  in  my 
father's  cheek  that  darkened  his  wife's 
yellow  curls  into  Mary  Strathsay's  chest- 
nut ones.  And  she  's  like  me  in  more 
than  that,  gin  she  does  n't  sell  hersel* 
for  siller  and  gowd." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what.  Mrs.  Strathsay 
is  over-particular  in  speech.  She  '11 
have  none  of  the  broad  Highland  tongue 
about  her.  It  's  a  daily  struggle  that 
she  has,  not  to  strike  Nurse  Nannie 
dumb,  since  she  has  infected  you  all 
with  her  dialect.  A  word  in  time. 
Now  I  must  go.  To-morrow  night  I  '11 
come  and  take  you  to  the  play,  Miss 
Dunreddin  or  no  Miss  Dunreddin.  But 
sing  to  me  first.  It  's  a  weary  while 
since  I  used  to  hear  that  voice  croon- 
ing itself  to  sleep  across  the  hall  with 
little  songs." 

So  I  sang  the  song  he  chose,  "  My 
love,  she  's  but  a  lassie  yet " ;  and  he 
took  the  bunch  of  bluebells  from  my 
braids,  and  was  gone. 

The  next  night  Angus  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  Miss  Dunreddin  was  al- 
ready off  on  her  pleasuring,  he  took 
the  gray  little  governess  for  duenna, 
and  a  blither  three  never  sat  out  a  tra- 
gedy, or  laughed  over  wine  and  oysters 
in  the  midst  of  a  garden  with  its  flowers 
and  fountains  afterwards.  'T  was  a 
long  day  since  the  poor  little  woman 
had  known  such  merrymaking  ;  and  as 
for  me,  this  playhouse,  this  mimicry 
of  life,  was  a  new  sphere.  We  went 
again  and  again,  —  sometimes  the  paint- 
ing-mistress, too ;  then  she  and  the  gov- 
erness fell  behind,  and  Angus  and  I 
walked  at  our  will.  Other  times  we 
wandered  through  the  gay  streets,  or 
we  went  up  on  the  hill  and  sat  out  the 
sunsets,  and  we  strolled  through  the 
two  towns,  high  and  low.  The  days 
sped,  the  long  shine  of  the  summer 
days,  and,  oh,  my  soul  was  growing  in 
them  like  a  weed  in  the  sun  ! 

It  never  entered  my  happy  little 
thoughts  all  this  time  that  what  was 


my  delight  might  yet  be  Angus's  dole  ; 
for,  surely,  a  school-girl  is  so  interest- 
ing to  no  one  else  as  herself,  while  she 
continually  comes  upon  all  the  fresh 
problems  in  her  nature.  So,  when  a 
day  passed  that  I  heard  no  step  in  the 
hall,  no  cheery  voice  rousing  the  sleepy 
echoes  with  my  name,  I  was  restless 
enough.  Monday,  Tuesday,  —  no  An- 
gus. I  ought  to  have  thought  wheth- 
er or  no  he  had  found  some  of  his  fine 
friends,  and  if  they  had  no  right  to  a 
fragment  of  his  time;  yet  I  was  but 
a  child.  The  third  day  dawned  and 
passed,  and  at  length,  sitting  there 
among  the  evening  shadows  in  the  long 
class-room,  a  little  glumly,  the  doors 
clanged  as  of  old,  a  loud,  laughing  sen- 
tence was  tossed  up  to  the  little  gray 
governess  at  the  stair-head,  then,  three 
steps  at  a  time,  he  had  mounted,  and 
was  within,  —  and  what  with  my  heart 
in  my  throat  and  its  bewildered  beat- 
ing, I  could  not  utter  a  word.  I  but 
sprang  to  the  window  and  made  as  if 
I  had  been  amusing  myself  there:  I 
would  have  no  Angus  Ingestre  be  think- 
ing that  he  was  all  the  world  to  me,  and 
I  nought  to  him. 

"  A  little  ruffled,"  said  he,  at  the 
saucy  shake  of  my  head.  "  Well,  I 
sha'n't  tell  you  where  I  've  been.  I 
've  the  right  to  go  into  the  country  for 
a  day,  have  I  not  ?  What  is  it  to  Alice 
Strathsay  'how  often  I  go  to  Loch  Rea  ? 
There  's  something  Effie  begged  ine  to 
get  you  !  "  And  he  set  down  a  big  box 
on  the  table. 

So,  then,  kc  had  been  to  see  Effie. 
It  was  fair  enough,  and  yet  I  could  n't 
help  the  jealous  pang.  I  would  n't  turn 
my  head,  though  I  did  wonder  what  was 
in  the  big  box,  but,  holding  out  my  hand 
backward,  I  said,  — 

"  Well,  it 's  no  odds  where  you  've 
been,  so  long  's  you  're  here  now.  Come 
and  lean  out  of  the  window  by  me,  —  it 
's  old  times,  —  and  see  the  grand  ladies 
roll  by  in  their  coaches,  some  to  the 
opera,  some  to  the  balls." 

"  Why  should  I  watch  the  grand  la- 
dies roll  by,  when  there  's  one  so  very 
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much  grander  beside  me,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, but  coming.  And  so  we  stood  to- 
gether there  and  gazed  down  on  the 
pretty  sight,  the  beautiful  women  borne 
along  below  in  the  light  of  the  lamps, 
with  their  velvets,  their  plumes,  and 
their  jewels,  and  we  made  little  histo- 
ries for  them  all,  as  they  passed. 

"  They  are  only  the  ugly  sisters," 
said  Angus,  at  length.  "  But  here  is 
the  true  Cinderella  waiting  for  her  god- 
mother. Throw  your  cape  over  your 
hair,  Ailie  dear ;  the  dew  falls,  and 
you  '11  be  taking  cold.  There,  it 's  the 
godmother  herself,  and  you  '11  confess 
it,  on  seeing  what  miracles  can  be  work- 
ed with  this  little  magic -lantern  of 
yours.  Come  !  "  and  he  proceeded  to 
open  the  box. 

But  I  waited  a  minute  still ;  it  was 
seldom  the  sumptuous  coaches  rolled 
through  this  by-way  which  they  had 
taken  to-night  in  their  gay  procession, 
since  the  pavers  had  left  the  broad 
street  beyond  blocked  up  for  the  nonce, 
and  I  liked  to  glimpse  this  little  open- 
ing into  a  life  just  beyond  my  sphere. 

"  You  are  shivering  in  your  thin  frock 
at  the  window,  Miss  Strathsay,"  said  the 
little  gray  governess; 

"  Come  here,  Ailie,  and  hold  the 
candle,"  said  Angus.  "  Effie  has  great 
schemes  of  terror  with  this  in  the  dor- 
mitories, o'  nights.  There  !  "  and  he 
whirled  the  lighted  match  out  of  the 
window. 

Just  then  I  turned,  the  little  flame 
fell  on  my  muslin  sleeve,  —  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  a  flash,  a  flare,  the  cape  round 
my  face  soared  in  blaze,  it  seemed  that 
I  was  wrapt  in  fire  ! 

Angus  caught  me  on  the  instant, 
crushed  the  burning  things  with  his 
fingers,  had  his  coat  round  me,  had  all 
drenched  in  the  water  that  the  govern- 
ess had  raced  after,  and  then  I  knew  no 
more. 

So  the  women  put  me  to  bed,  while 
Angus  brought  the  surgeon ;  then  they 
forbade  him  the  room,  and  attended  to 
my  wants  ;  but  all  night  long  he  paced 
the  halls  and  heard  my  moans,  and  by 


daybreak  I  was  stupefied.  He  waited 
a  week,  but  they  would  not  suffer  him 
to  see  me,  and  then  his  leave  of  ab- 
sence had  expired. 

One  night  I  woke;  I  felt  that  the 
room  was  darkly  rich  with  the  star- 
lighted  gloom,  but  I  could  see  nothing, 
for  all  the  soft,  cool  linen  folds ;  and  ly- 
ing there  half- conscious  for  a  time,  I 
seemed  to  feel  some  presence  in  the 
door-way  there. 

"  Angus,  is  that  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  Ailie  darling  ! "  he  cried,  and 
came  forward  and  fell  on  his  knees  by 
my  side,  and  covered  my  hands  with  his 
tears. 

"  Poor  Angus  !  "  I  said,  in  my  muffled 
way,  and  I  tried  half  to  rise,  and  I  was 
drawing  away  a  hand  that  I  might  dash 
the  tears  off  his  face. 

Then  of  a  sudden  it  came  over  me  in 
one  great  torrid  flush,  and  I  fell  back 
without  a  word. 

But  at  the  moment,  the  little  gray 
governess  came  in  again  from  her  er- 
rand, and  he  went.  'T  was  no  use  his 
waiting,  though  he  lingered  still  a  day 
or  two  in  hopes  to  see  me  ;  but  my  head 
was  still  on  my  pillow.  His  time  was 
more  than  up,  he  must  to  the  ship,  so 
he  left  me  store  of  messages  and  flow- 
ers and  glass-bred  grapes,  and  was  ofT. 

Time  wore  away,  I  got  about  again, 
and  all  was  as  before,  long  ere  the 
girls  came  back,  or  Miss  Dunreddin. 
I  went  near  no  moors,  I  looked  no 
more  out  of  my  window,  I  only  sat 
on  the  stool  by  my  bedside  and  kept 
my  face  hid  in  the  valances ;  and  the 
little  gray  governess  would  sit  beside 
me  and  cheer  me,  and  tell  me  it  was  not 
so  bad  when  all  was  said,  and  beauty 
was  but  little  worth,  and  years  would 
efface  much,  that  my  hair  was  still  as 
dark  and  soft,  my  eyes  as  shining,  my 

But  all  to  what  use?  Where 

had  flown  the  old  Strathsay  red  from 
my  cheek,  where  that  smooth  polish  of 

brow,  where I,  who  had  aye  been 

the  flower  of  the  race,  the  pride  of  the 
name,  could  not  now  bide  to  brook  my 
own  glance  in  the  glass. 
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But  the  worst  of  it  all  would  be,  I 
thought,  —  not  recking  the  worse  to 
come,  —  when  the  girls  flocked  back. 
How  I  dreaded  it,  how  I  sought  to  es- 
cape their  mock  and  go  home,  poor  fool ! 
but  the  little  gray  governess  saw  them 
all  first,  I  must  believe,  for  there  was  not 
a  quip  or  a  look  askance,  and  they  treat- 
ed me  as  bairns  treat  a  lamb  that  has 
tint  its  mother.  And  so  seeing  I  had 
lost  my  fair  skin^  I  put  myself  to  gain 
other  things  in  its  place,  and  worked 
hard  at  my  stents,  at  my  music,  my 
books.  I  grew  accustomed  to  things, 
and  would  forget  there  had  been  a 
change,  and,  being  young,  failed  to- 
miss  the  being  bonny ;  and  if  I  did  not 
miss  it,  who  should  ?  and  they  all  were 
so  kind,  that  the  last  year  of  school  was 
the  happiest  of  the  whole.  Thus  the 
time  drew  near  my  eighteenth  summer, 
and  Miss  Dunreddin  had  heard  of  a 
ship  bound  our  way  from  Glasgow,  and 
we  were  to  leave  the  town  with  all  its 
rare  old  histories,  and  speed  through 
nights  and  days  of  seafaring  to  St. 
Anne's  by  the  water -side,  to  the  old 
stone  house  with  its  windows  overhang- 
ing the  River  of  the  Cross. 

So  the  old  brig  slid  lazily  up  the  riv- 
er, beneath  the  high  and  beauteous 
banks,  and  as  between  the  puffs  of 
wind  we  lay  there  in  the  mid-channel, 
the  mate,  —  a  dark,  hawk-eyed  man, 
at  whom  Effie  liked  well  to  toss  a  mer- 
ry mock,  and  with  whom,  sometimes 
stealing  up,  she  would  pace  the  deck  in 
hours  of  fair  weather,  —  a  man  whose 
face  was  like  a  rock  that  once  was 
smitten  with  sunshine,  never  since,  —  a 
sad  man,  with  a  wrathful  lip  even  when 
he  spoke  us  fair,  —  the  mate  handed  me 
his  glass  and  bade  me  look,  while  he 
went  to  the  side  and  bent  over  there 
with  Effie,  gazing  down  into  the  sun- 
brown,  idle  current.  And  I  pointed  it, 
—  and  surely  that  was  the  old  stone  ga- 
ble in  its  woodbines, — and  surely,  as  we 
crept  nearer,  the  broad  bower-window 
opened  before  me,  —  and  surely  a  lady 
sat  there,  a  haughty  woman  with  the 


clustered  curls  on  her  temple,  her  needle 
poised  above  the  lace-work  in  the  frame, 
and  she  gazing  dreamily  out,  out  at  the 
water,  the  woods,  the  one  ship  wafting 
slowly  up,  —  shrouds  that  had  been  fill- 
ed with  the  airs  of  half  a  hemisphere, 
hull  that  had  ere  now  been  soaked  in 
spicy  suns  and  summers,  —  and  all  the 
glad  tears  gushed  over  my  eyes  and 
darkened  me  from  seeing.  So,  as  I 
said,  Mrs.  Strathsay  sat  in  her  broad 
bower-window  looking  down  the  har- 
bor, and  a  ship  was  coming  up,  and  Ef- 
fie and  I  stood  on  its  deck,  our  hearts 
full  of  yearning.  Mine  was,  at  least,  I 
know.  And  I  could  but  snatch  the 
glass  up,  every  breathing,  as  we  went, 
and  look,  and  drop  it,  for  it  seemed  as 
if  I  must  fly  to  what  it  brought  so  near, 
must  fly  to  fling  my  arms  about  the  fair 
neck  bending  there,  to  feel  the  caress- 
ing finger,  to  have  that  kiss  imprint  my 
cheek  once  more,  —  so  seldom  her  lips 
touched  us  ! 

They  lowered  us  down  in  boats  at 
'last,  the  captain  going  ashore  with  us, 
the  porters  following  with  our  luggage. 
The  great  hall-door  below  stood  open, 
and  the  familiar  servants  were  there  to 
give  us  greeting,  and  we  stayed  but  for  a 
hand's-shake,  except  that  my  old  nurse, 
where  she  caught  it,  wet  my  shawl  with 
her  sudden  weeping,  so  that  Effie  had 
run  up  the  stairs  before  me,  and  was  in 
the  drawing-room  and  was  folded  in 
the  tender  grasp,  and  had  first  received 
the  welcome.  A  moment  after,  and  I 
was  among  them.  Mrs.  Strathsay  stood 
there  under  the  chandelier  in  the  sun- 
shine, with  all  its  showering  rainbow- 
drops,  —  so  straight  and  stately  she,  so 
superb  and  splendid,  —  her  arms  held 
out,  —  and  I  ran  forward,  and  paused, 
for  my  veil  had  blown  over  my  face,  to 
throw  it  back  and  away,  —  and,  with 
the  breath,  her  shining  blue  eyes  open- 
ed and  filled  with  fire,  her  proud  lips 
twisted  themselves  in  pain,  she  struck 
her  two  hands  together,  crying  out, 
"  My  God  !  how  horrible  !  "  and  faint- 
ed. 
Mrs.  Strathsay  was  my  mother.  I 
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might  have  fallen,  too, — I  might  have 
died,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  sudden 
snap  my  heart  gave,  —  but  all  in  a 
word  I  felt  Mary  Strathsay's  soft  curls 
brushing  about  my  face,  and  she  drew 
it  upon  her  white  bosom,  and  covered 
the  poor  thing  with  her  kisses.  Mar- 
gray  was  bending  over  my  mother,  with 
the  hartshorn  in  her  hands,  and  I  think 

—  the  Lord  forgive  her  !  —  she  allowed 
her  the  whole  benefit  of  its  battery,  for 
in  a  minute  or  two  Mrs.  Strathsay  rose, 
a  little  feeble,  wavered  an  instant,  then 
warned  us  all  away  and  walked  slowly 
and  heavily  from  the  place,  up  the  stairs, 
and  the  door  of  her  own  room  banged 
behind  her  and  hasped  like  the  bolt  of 
a  dungeon. 

I  drank  the  glass  of  wine  Mary 
brought  me,  and  tried  hard  not  to  sad- 
den them,  and  to  be  a  woman. 

"  Poor  thing  ! "  said  Margray,  when 
she  'd  taken  off  my  bonnet  and  looked 
at  the  fashion  of  my  frock,  "  but  you  're 
sorely  altered.  Never  fret,  —  it 's  worth 
no  tear ;  she  counted  much  on  your 
likely  looks,  though,  —  you  never  told 
us  the  accident  took  them." 

"  I  thought  you  'd  know,  Margray." 

"  Oh,  for  sure,  there  's  many  escapes. 

—  And  this  is  grenadine  ?     I  'd  rather 
have  the  old  mohair. — Well,  well,  give 
a  man  luck  and  throw  him  into  the  sea ; 
happen  you  '11  do  better  than  us  all. 
If  my  mother  cannot  marry  you  as  she 
'd  choose,  you  '11  come  to  less  grief,  I 
doubt."     And  Margray  heaved  a  little 
sigh,  and  ran  to  tumble  up  her  two-year- 
old  from  his  rose-lined  basket. 

I  went  home  with  Margray  that  night ; 
I  could  n't  bear  to  sleep  in  the  little 
white  bed  that  was  mine  when  a  happy 
child,  and  with  every  star  that  rose  I 
felt  a  year  the  older ;  and  on  the  mor- 
row, when  I  came  home,  my  mother 
was  still  in  the  same  taking,  so  I  went 
back  again  and  whiled  the  day  off  as 
I  could ;  and  it  was  not  so  hard,  for 
Mary  Strathsay  came  over,  and  Effie, 
and  there  was  so  much  to  tell,  and  so 
much  to  ask,  and  Effie  had  all  along 
been  so  full  of  some  grand  company 


she  had  met  that  last  year  in  Edinboro', 
that  the  dinner-bells  rang  ere  we 
thought  of  lunch ;  but  still  a  weight 
lay  on  me  like  a  crime  on  conscience. 
But  by  the  next  dawning  I  judged  't 
was  best  that  I  should  gather  courage 
and  settle  things  as  they  were  to  be. 
Margray's  grounds  joined  our  own,  and 
I  snatched  up  the  babe,  a  great  white 
Scotch  bairn,  and  went  along  with  him 
in  my  arms  under  the  dripping  orchard- 
boughs,  where  still  the  soft  glooms  lin- 
gered in  the  early  morn.  And  just  ere 
I  reached  the  wicket,  a  heavy  step  on 
the  garden-walk  beyond  made  my  heart 
'plunge,  and  I  came  face  to  face  with 
my  mother.  My  tongue  clove  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth,  I  did  not  dare  glance 
up,  yet  I  felt  her  eyes  upon  me  as  if 
she  searched  some  spot  fit  for  her  fine 
lips,  and  presently  her  hand  was  on 
my  head,  and  the  kiss  had  fallen  on  my 
hair,  and  then  she  gathered  me  into 
her  arms,  and  her  tears  rained  down 
and  anointed  my  face  like  chrism.  And 
I  just  let  the  wondering  wean  slip  to 
the  grass,  and  I  threw  my  arms  about 
her  and  cried,  "  Oh,  mother,  mother,  for- 
give me,  and  love  me  just  a  little  ! "  It 
was  but  a  breathing  ;  then  I  remember- 
ed the  child  at  my  feet,  and  raised  him, 
and  smiled  back  on  Mrs.  Strathsay,  and 
went  on  with  a  lighter  heart  to  set  my 
chests  and  drawers  straight. 

The  days  slipped  into  weeks,  and 
they  were  busy,  one  and  all,  ordering 
Erne's  wardrobe ;  for,  however  much  I 
took  the  lead,  she  was  the  elder  and 
was  to  be  brought  out.  My  mother 
never  meant  to  bring  me  out,  I  think, 
—  she  could  not  endure  the  making  of 
parade,  and  the  hearing  the  Thomsons 
and  Lindsays  laugh  at  it  all,  when  't  was 
but  for  such  a  flecked  face,  —  she  meant 
I  should  slip  into  life  as  I  could.  We 
had  had  the  seamstresses,  and  when 
they  were  gone  sometimes  Mrs.  Strath- 
say came  and  sat  among  us  with  her 
work  ;  —  she  never  pricked  finger  with 
fell  or  hem,  but  the  heaviest  task  she 
took  was  the  weaving  of  the  white  leaf- 
wreaths  in  and  out  the  lace-web  before 
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her  there,  —  and  as  we  stitched,  we 
talked,  and  she  lent  a  word  how  best 
an  old  breadth  could  be  turned,  an- 
other gown  refitted,  —  for  we  had  to 
consider  such  tilings,  with  all  our  out- 
side show  of  establishment. 

Margray  came  running  through  the 
garden  that  afternoon,  and  up  where 
we  sat,  and  over  her  arm  was  flutter- 
ing no  end  of  gay  skirts  and  ribbons. 

"  I  saved  this  pink  muslin  —  it 's  real 
Indian,  lascar  lawn,  fine  as  cobweb  — 
for  you,  Alice,"  she  said.  "It  's  not 
right  to  leave  it  to  the  moths,  —  but 
you  '11  never  need  it  now.  It  shall  be 
Effie's,  and  she  '11  look  like  a  rose-bud 
in  it, — with  her  yellow  locks  floating." 

"  Yes,"  said  I. 

"  You  '11  not  be  wanting  such  bright 
things  now,  child ;  you  '11  best  wear 
grays,  and  white,  and  black." 

"  Indeed,  then,  I  sha'n't,"  I  said.  "  If 
I  'm  no  longer  lovely  myself,  I  '11  be 
decked  out  in  braw  clothes,  that  I  may 
please  the  eye  one  way  or  another." 

"  No  use,  child,"  sighed  my  mother 
'twixt  her  teeth,  and  not  meaning  for 
me  to  hear. 

"  So  would  I,  Ailie,"  said  Mary  Strath- 
say,  quickly.  "  There  's  much  in  fine 
fibres  and  soft  shades  that  gives  one  the 
womanly  idea.  You  're  the  best  shape 
among  us  all,  my  light  lissomeness,  and 
your  gowns  shall  fit  it  rarely.  Nay, 
Margray,  let  Alice  have  the  pink." 

"  Be  still,  Mary  Strathsay  ! "  said  my 
mother.  "  Alice  will  wear  white  this 
summer ;  't  is  most  suitable.  She  has 
white  slips  and  to  spare." 

"  But  in  the  winter  ?  "  urged  the  oth- 
er. "  'T  will  be  sad  for  the  child,  and 
we  all  so  bright.  There  's  my  pearl 
silk,  — I  'm  fairly  tired  of  it,  —  and  with 
a  cherry  waist-piece" 

"  You  lose  breath,"  said  my  mother, 
coldly  and  half  vexed. 

So  Mary  Strathsay  bit  her  lip  and 
kept  the  peace. 

"  Whisht  now,  child,  your  turn  will 
come,"  said  Margray,  unfolding  a  little 
bodice  of  purple  velvet,  with  its  droop 
of  snowy  Mechlin.  "  One  must  cut  the 


coat  according  to  the  cloth.  That  's 
for  Effie,  —  gayly  my  heart  's  beat  un- 
der you,"  laying  it  down  and  patting 
it  on  one  side,  lovingly.  "  There,  if 
white  's  the  order  of  the  day,  white  let 
it  be,  —  and  let  Mrs.  Strathsay  say  her 
most,  she  cannot  make  other  color  of 
this,  and  she  shall  not  say  me  nay. 
That  's  for  Alice."  And  she  flung  all 
the  silvery  silk  and  blonde  lace  about 
me. 

"  Child,  you  '11  sparkle  ! "  whispered 
Mary  Strathsay  in  my  ear,  hastening 
to  get  the  glittering  apparel  aside,  lest 
my  mother  should  gainsay  us. 

But  Mrs.  Strathsay  did  not  throw  us 
a  glance. 

"  You  're  ill-pleased,  Effie,"  said  Mar- 
gray  ;  for  our  little  beauty,  finding  her- 
self so  suddenly  the  pet,  had  learned 
to  toss  her  head  in  pretty  saucy  ways. 

"  Not  a  speck  !  "  Effie  answered  up. 
"  'T  was  high  time,  —  I  was  thinking." 

Margray  laughed,  and  took  her  chin 
'twixt  thumb  and  finger,  and  tried  to 
look  under  the  wilful  lids  that  drooped 
above  the  blue  light  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  're  aye  a  faithful  pet,  and  I 
like  you  clannish.  Stand  by  them  that 
stands  by  you,  my  poor  man  used  to 
say.  You  shall  put  on  as  fine  a  gown, 
and  finer,  of  my  providing,  the  day  you 
're  wedded." 

"I  '11  gie  ye  veil  o'  siller  lace, 

And  troth  ye  wi'  a  ring ; 
Sae  bid  the  blushes  to  your  face, 
My  ain  wee  thing!  " 

sang  Mary. 

"  I  want  none  of  your  silver  lace," 
said  Effie,  laughing  lightly,  and  we  lit- 
tle dreamed  of  the  girl's  thought.  "  I 
'11  have  that  web  my  mother  has 
wrought  with  myrtle -leaf  and  -blos- 
som." 

"  And  't  was  begun  for  me,"  said 
Mary,  arching  her  brows,  and  before 
she  thought. 

"  You,  —  graceless  girl ! "  said  my 
mother.  "  It 's  no  bridal  veil  will  ever 
cross  your  curls  ! " 

"  Surely,  mother,  we  've  said  too 
much, —  you  '11  overlook  old  scores." 
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"  'T  is  hard  forgetting,  when  a  per- 
verse child  puts  the  hand  to  her  own 
hurt." 

"No  hurt  to  me.  You  would  not 
have  had  me  take  a  man  at  his  word 
when  he  recked  not  what  he  said." 

"  Tsh  !  Tsh  !  Charles  Seavern  would 
have  married  you.  And  with  the  two 
brothers  gone,  he  's  an  earl  now,  —  and 
you  flung  him  off.  Tsh  ! " 

"  I  never  saw  the  time,  mother,  sol- 
emnly as  I  've  told  you,  when  his  right 
hand  knew  what  his  left  hand  did, — 
what  with  his  champagne-suppers,  your 
Burgundy,  and  Johnny  Graeme's  Ja- 
maica. He  'd  have  been  sorely  shock- 
ed to  wake  up  sober  in  his  earldom  some 
fine  morning  and  find  a  countess  beside 
him  ready-made  to  his  hand." 

"  You  spared  him  ! "  said  my  mother. 
And  in  a  minute  she  added,  softwise, 
"  Ay,  were  that  all ! " 

"Ah,"  said  Mary,  "but  I  '11  take 
the  next  one  that  asks  me,  if  it 's  only 
to  save  myself  the  taunts  at  home  ! 
You  thought  you  were  winning  to  a 
soft  nest,  children,  where  there  were 
nought  but  larks  and  thrushes  and  may- 
be nightingales,  —  and  we  're  all  cuck- 
oos. 

"  '  Cuckoo !  cuckoo !  sweet  voice  of  Spring, 

Without  you  sad  the  year  had  been, 
The  vocal  heavens  your  welcome  ring, 
The  hedge-rows  ope  and  take  you  in, 
Cuckoo!  cuckoo! 

". '  Cuckoo !  cuckoo !  O  viewless  sprite, 

Your  song  enchants  the  sighing  South, 
It  wooes  the  wild-fiower  to  the  light, 
And  curls    the  smile  round    my  love's 
mouth, 

Cuckoo !  cuckoo ! '  " 

"  Have  done  your  claver,  Mary ! " 
cried  Margray.  "  One  cannot  hear 
herself  think,  for  the  din  of  your  twit- 
tering! — I  '11  cut  the  sleeve  over  cross- 
wise, I  think,"  —  and,  heedless,  she  her- 
self commenced  humming,  in  an  under- 
tone, "  «  Cuckoo  !  cuckoo  ! '  —  There  ! 
you  've  driven  mother  out!" 

Mary  laughed. 

"When  I  'm  married,   Ailie,"  she 


whispered,  "I  '11  sing  from  morn  till 
night,  and  you  shall  sit  and  hear  me, 
without  Margray's  glowering  at  us,  or 
my  mother  so  much  as  saying,  '  Why 
do  you  so  ? ' " 

For  all  the  time  the  song  had  been 
purling  from  her  smiling  lips,  Mrs. 
Strathsay's  eyes  were  laid,  a  weight 
like  lead,  on  me,  and  then  she  had  ris- 
en as  if  it  hurt  her,  and  walked  to  the 
door. 

"  Or  when  you  've  a  house  of  your 
own,"  added  Mary,  "we  will  sing  to- 
gether there." 

"  Oh,  Mary  !  "  said  I,  like  the  child  I 
was,  forgetting  the  rest,  "when  I  'm 
married,  you  will  come  and  live  with 
me?" 

"  You  !  "  said  my  mother,  stepping 
through  the  door  and  throwing  the  words 
over  her  shoulder  as  she  went,  not  ex- 
actly for  my  ears,  but  as  if  the  bubbling 
in  her  heart  must  have  some  vent.  "And 
who  is  it  would  take  such  a  fright  ?  " 

"  My  mother  's  fair  daft,"  said  Mar- 
gray,  looking  after  her  with  a  perplexed 
gaze,  and  dropping  her  scissors.  "  Sure- 
ly, Mary,  you  should  n't  tease  her  as 
you  do.  She  's  worn  more  in  these  four 
weeks  than  in  as  many  years.  You  're 
a  fickle  changeling  !  " 

But  Mary  rose  and  sped  after  my 
mother,  with  her  tripping  foot ;  and  in 
a  minute  she  came  back  laughing  and 
breathless. 

"  You  put  my  heart  in  my  mouth, 
Mistress  Graeme,"  she  said.  "  And  all 
for  nothing.  My  mother  's  just  ordering 
the  cream  to  be  whipped.  Well,  little 
one,  what  now  ?  " 

"  It  's  just  this  dress  of  Margray's,  — 
mother  's  right,  —  't  will  never  do  for 
me ;  I  '11  wear  shadows.  But 't  will  not 
need  the  altering  of  a  hair  for  you,  Ma- 
ry, and  you  shall  take  it." 

"  I  think  I  see  myself,"  said  Mary 
Strathsay,  "  wearing  the  dress  Margray 
married  Graeme  in  ! "  For  Margray  had 
gone  out  to  my  mother  in  her  turn. 

"  Then  it 's  yours,  Effie.  I  '11  none 
of  it ! " 

"  I  'm  finely  fitted  out,  then,  with  the 
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robe  here  and  the  veil  there !  bridal  or 
burial,  toss  up  a  copper  and  which  shall 
it  be  ?  "  said  Effie,  looking  upward,  and 
playing  with  her  spools  like  a  juggler's 
oranges.  And  here  Margray  came  back. 

She  sat  in  silence  a  minute  or  two, 
turning  her  work  this  way  and  that,  and 
then  burst  forth,  — 

"  I  'd  not  stand  in  your  shoes  for  much, 
Alice  Strathsay  ! "  she  cried,  "  that  's 
certain.  My  mother 's  in  a  rare  passion, 
and  here  's  Sir  Angus  home  !  " 

"  Sir  Who  ?  "  said  Effie,  puzzled ; 
"  it  was  just  Mr.  Ingestre  two  years 
ago." 

"  Well,  it  's  been  Sir  Angus  a  twelve- 
month now  and  more,  —  ever  since  old 
Sir  Brenton  went,  and  he  went  with  a 
stroke." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  "  it  was  when  An- 
gus arrived  in  London  from  Edinboro', 
the  day  before  joining  his  ship." 

"And  why  did  n't  we  ever  hear  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  just  remember,  Effie  dear," 
replied  Margray,  meditatively,  "  unless 
't  were — it  must  have  been — that  those 
were  the  letters  lost  when  the  Atlantis 
went  down." 

"  Poor  gentleman  ! "  said  Mary.  "  It 
was  one  night  when  there  was  a  division 
in  the  House,  and  it  divided  his  soul 
from  his  body, — for  they  found  him  sit- 
ting mute  as  marble,  and  looking  at  their 
follies  and  strifes  with  eyes  whose  vision 
reached  over  and  saw  God." 

"For  shame,  Mary  Strathsay, to  speak 
lightly  of  what  gave  Angus  such  grief! " 

"  Is  that  lightly  ?  "  she  said,  smooth- 
ing my  hair  with  her  pretty  pink  palms 
till  it  caught  in  the  ring  she  wore.  "  Nev- 
er mind  what  I  say,  girlie ;  it  's  as  like 
to  be  one  word  as  the  other.  But  I 
grieved  for  him.  He  's  deep  and  quiet ; 
a  sorrow  sinks  and  underlies  all  that  's 
over,  in  the  lad." 

"  Hear  her  !  "  said  Margray  ;  "  one 
would  fancy  the  six  feet  of  the  Ingestre 
stature  were  but  a  pocket-piece  !  The 
lad  !  Well,  he  '11  put  no  pieces  in  our 
pockets,  I  doubt,"  (Margray  had  ever 
an  eye  to  the  main  chance,)  "  and  it 's 
that  angers  my  mother." 


"  Hush,  Margray ! "  I  heard  Mary  say, 
for  I  had  risen  and  stolen  forth.  « '  Thou 
'It  make  the  child  hate  us  all.  Were 
we  savages,  we  had  said  less.  You  know, 
girl,  that  our  mother  loved  our  father's 
face  in  her,  and  counted  the  days  ere 
seeing  it  once  more ;  and  having  lost  it, 
she  is  like  one  bewildered.  'T  will  all 
come  right.  Let  the  poor  body  alone, 

—  and  do  not  hurt  the  child's  heart  so. 
We  're  right  careless." 

I  had  hung  on  tiptoe,  accounting  it 
no  meanness,  and  I  saw  Margray  stare. 

"  Well,"  she  murmured,  "  something 
may  be  done  yet.  JT  will  go  hard,  if 
by  hook  or  crook  Mrs.  Strathsay  do  not 
have  that  title  stick  among  us";  and 
then,  to  make  an  end  of  words,  she  began 
chattering  anent  biases  and  gores,  the 
lace  on  Mary  Campbell's  frill,  the  feath- 
er on  Mary  Dalhousie's  bonnet, — and  I 
left  them. 

I  ran  over  to  Margray's,  and  finding 
the  boy  awake,  I  dismissed  his  nurses 
the  place,  and  stayed  and  played  with 
him  and  took  the  charge  till  long  past 
the  dinner -hour,  and  Margray  came 
home  at  length,  and  then,  when  I  had 
sung  the  child  asleep  again,  for  the  night, 
and  Margray  had  shown  me  all  the  con- 
tents of  her  presses,  the  bells  were  ring- 
ing nine  from  across  the  river,  and  I  ran 
back  as  I  came,  and  up  and  into  my  lit- 
tle bed,  and  my  heart  was  fit  to  break, 
and  I  cried  till  the  sound  of  the  sobs 
checked  me  into  silence.  Suddenly  I 
felt  a  hand  fumbling  down  the  coverlid, 
and  't  was  Nannie,  my  old  nurse,  and 
her  arm  was  laid  heavily  across  me. 

"Dinna  greet,"  she  whispered,  "din- 
na  greet  and  dull  your  een  that  are 
brighter  noo  than  a'  the  jauds  can  show, 

—  the  bonny  blink  o'  them !    They  sha' 
na  flout  and  fleer,  the  feckless  queans, 
the  hissies  wha  '11  threep  to  stan'  i'  your 
auld  shoon  ae  day  !    Dinna  greet,  lass, 
dinna ! " 

But  I  rose  on  my  arm,  and  stared 
about  me  in  all  the  white  moonlight  of 
the  vacant  place,  and  hearkened  to  the 
voices  and  laughter  rippling  up  the  great 
staircase,  —  for  there  were  gallants  in 
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belike,— and  made  as  if  I  had  been  cry- 
ing out  in  my  sleep. 

"  Oh,  Nurse  Nannie,  is  it  you  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Ay,  me,  Miss  Ailie  darling  !  " 

"  Sure  I  dream  so  deeply.  I  'm  all 
as  oppressed  with  nightmare." 

But  with  that  she  brushed  my  hair, 
and  tenderly  bathed  my  face  in  the  bay- 
water,  and  fastened  on  my  cap,  and, 
sighing,  tucked  the  coverlid  round  my 
shoulder,  and  away  down  without  a 
word. 

The  next  day  was  my  mother's  dinf 
ner-party.  She  was  in  a  quandary  about 
me,  I  saw,  and  to  save  words  I  offered 
to  go  over  again  and  stay  with  the  little 
Graeme.  So  it  came  to  pass,  one  time 
being  precedent  of  another,  that  in  all 
the  merrymakings  I  had  small  share, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  those 
bright  days  in  Margray's  nursery  with 
the  boy,  or  out-doors  in  the  lone  hay- 
fields  or  among  the  shrubberies ;  for  he 
waxed  large  and  glad,  and  clung  to  me 
as  my  own.  And  to  all  kind  Mary 
Strathsay's  pleas  and  words  I  but  beg- 
ged off  as  favors  done  to  me,  and  I  was 
liker  to  grow  sullen  than  smiling  with 
all  the  stour. 

Why,  I  wonder,  do  the  servants  of  a 
house  know  so  much  better  than  the 
house  itself  the  nearest  concerns  of  shad- 
owy futures  ?  One  night  the  nurse  paus- 
ed above  my  bed  and  guarded  the  light 
with  her  hand. 

"  Let  your  heart  lap,"  she  said.  "  Sir 
Angus  rides  this  way  the  morrow." 

Ah,  what  was  that  to  me  ?  I  just 
doubled  the  pillow  over  eyes  and  ears 
to  shut  out  sight  and  hearing.  And  so 
on  the  morrow  I  kept  well  out  of  the 
way,  till  all  at  once  Mrs.  Strathsay 
stumbled  over  me  and  bade  me,  as  there 
would  be  dancing  in  the  evening,  to  don 
my  ruffled  frock  and  be  ready  to  play 
the  measures.  I  mind  me  how,  when  I 
stood  before  th6  glass  and  secured  the 
knot  in  my  sash,  and  saw  by  the  faint 
light  my  loosened  hair  falling  in  a  shad- 
ow round  me  and  the  quillings  of  the 
jaconet,  that  I  thought  to  myself  how  it 
was  like  a  white  moss-rose,  till  of  a  sud- 


den Nannie  held  the  candle  higher  and 
let  my  face  on  me,  —  and  I  bade  her 
bind  up  my  hair  again  in  the  close  plaits 
best  befitting  me.  And  I  crept  down 
and  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  window-cur- 
tains, whiles  looking  out  at  the  soft 
moony  night,  whiles  in  at  the  flowery 
lighted  room.  I  'd  heard  Angus's  com- 
ing, early  in  the  afternoon,  and  had 
heard  him,  too,  or  e'er  half  the  cordial 
compliments  were  said,  demand  little 
Alice ;  and  they  told  him  I  was  over 
and  away  at  Margray's,  and  in  a  thought 
the  hall-doors  clashed  behind  him  and 
his  heels  were  ringing  up  the  street, 
and  directly  he  hastened  home  again, 
through  the  gardens  this  time,  and  saw 
no  sign  of  me ;  —  but  now  my  heart 
beat  so  thickly,  when  I  thought  of  him 
passing  me  in  the  dance,  that,  could  I 
sit  there  still,  I  feared  't  would  of  it- 
self betray  me,  and  that  warned  me  to 
question  if  the  hour  were  not  ready  for 
the  dances,  and  I  rose  and  stole  to  the 
piano  and  sat  awaiting  my  mother's 
word.  But  scarcely  was  I  there  when 
one  came  quietly  behind  me,  and  a  head 
bent  and  almost  swept  my  shoulder  ; 
then  he  stood  with  folded  arms. 

"  And  how  long  shall  I  wait  for  your 
greeting  ?  Have  you  no  welcome  for 
me,  Ailie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Sir  Angus,"  I  replied  ; 
but  I  did  not  turn  my  head,  for  as  yet 
he  saw  only  the  back  of  me,  fair  and 
graceful  perchance,  as  when  he  liked  it. 

He  checked  himself  in  some  word. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  said,  "  give  it  me, 
tell  it  me,  look  it  me  !  " 

I  rose  from  my  seat  and  shifted  the 
piece  of  music  before  me,  —  turned  and 
gazed  into  his  eyes  one  long  breathing- 
space,  then  I  let  the  lids  fall,  —  waited 
a  minute  so,  —  and  turned  back  ere  my 
lip  should  be  all  in  a  quiver, — but  not 
till  his  head  bent  once  more,  and  a  kiss 
had  fallen  on  those  lids  and  lain  there 
cool  and  soft  as  a  pearl,  —  a  pearl  that 
seemed  to  sink  and  penetrate  and  melt 
inwardly  and  dissolve  and  fill  my  brain 
with  a  white  blinding  light  of  joy.  'T  was 
but  a  brief  bit  of  the  great  eternities  ; 
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—  and  then  I  found  my  fingers  playing 
I  knew  not  how,  and  heard  the  dancers' 
feet  falling  to  the  tune  of  I  knew  not 
what. 

While  I  played  there,  Margray  sat 
beside  rne,  for  the  merriment  was  with- 
out now,  on  the  polished  oak -floor  of 
the  hall,  and  they  being  few  but  famil- 
iars who  had  the  freedom  of  the  house, 
(and  among  whom  I  had  had  no  need 
but  to  slip  with  a  nod  and  smile  ere 
gaining  my  seat,)  she  took  out  her  nee- 
dle and  set  a  stitch  or  two,  more,  per- 
haps, to  cover  her  being  there  at  all 
than  for  any  need  of  industry ;  for  Mar- 
gray  loved  company,  and  her  year  of 
widowhood  being  not  yet  doubled,  and 
my  mother  unwilling  that  she  should 
entertain  or  go  out,  she  made  the  most 
of  that  at  our  house  ;  for  Mrs.  Strath- 
say  had  due  regard  of  decency,  — forbye 
she  deemed  it  but  a  bad  lookout  for  her 
girls,  if  the  one  of  them  danced  on  her 
good-man's  grave. 

"  I  doubt  will  Sir  Angus  bide  here," 
said  Margray  at  length  ;  for  though  all 
his  boyhood  she  had  called  him  by  ev- 
ery diminutive  his  name  could  bear,  the 
title  was  a  sweet  morsel  in  her  unac- 
customed mouth,  and  she  kept  rolling  it 
now  under  her  tongue.  "Mrs.  Strath- 
say  besought  hun,  but  his  traps  and  his 
man  were  at  the  inn.  Sir  Angus  is  not 
the  lad  he  was,  —  a  young  man  wants  his 
freedom,  my  mother  should  remember." 

And  as  her  murmur  continued,  my 
thoughts  came  about  me.  They  were 
like  birds  in  the  hall ;  and  all  their  voi- 
ces and  laughter  rising  above  the  jingle 
of  the  keys,  I  doubted  was  he  so  sorry  for 
me,  after  all.  Then  the  dancing  broke, 
I  found,  though  I  still  played  on,  and  it 
was  some  frolicsome  game  of  forfeits, 
and  Angus  was  chasing  Effie,  and  with 
her  light  step  and  her  flying  laugh  it 
was  like  the  wind  following  a  rose-flake. 
Anon  he  ceased,  and  stood  silent  and 
statelier  than  Mrs.  Strathsay's  self,  look- 
ing on. 

"  See  Sir  Angus  now,"  said  Margray, 
bending  forward  at  the  pictures  shifting 
through  the  door-way.  "  He  'd  do  for  the 


Colossus  at  what-you-may-call-it ;  and 
there  's  our  Effie,  she  minds  me  of  a 
yellow-bird,  hanging  on  his  arm  and 
talking:  I  wonder  if  that  's  what  my 
mother  means,  —  I  wonder  will  my 
mother  compass  it.  See  Mary  Strath- 
say  there  !  She  's  white  and  fine,  I  '11 
warrant ;  see  her  move  like  a  swan 
on  the  waters  1  Ay,  she  's  a  lovesomc 
lass,  —  and  Helniar  thought  so,  too."  «. 

"  What  are  you  saying  of  Mary 
Strathsay  ?  Who  don't  think  she  's  a 
lovesome  lass  ?  " 

"Helmar  don't  now,  —  I'll  dare  be 
sworn." 

"  Helmar  ?  " 

"  Hush,  now  !  don't  get  that  maggot 
agait  again.  My  mother  'd  ban  us  both, 
should  her  ears  side  this  way." 

"  What  is  it  you  mean,  Margray 
dear  ?  " 

"  Sure  you  've  heard  of  Helmar, 
child?" 

Yes,  indeed,  had  I.  The  descendant 
of  a  bold  Spanish  buccaneer  who  came 
northwardly  with  his  godless  spoil,  when 
all  his  raids  upon  West -Indian  seas 
were  done,  and  whose  name  had  per- 
haps suffered  a  corruption  at  our  Pro- 
vincial lips.  A  man  —  this  Helmar  of 
to-day  —  about  whom  more  strange 
tales  were  told  than  of  the  bloody  buc- 
caneer himself.  That  the  walls  of  his 
house  were  ceiled  with  jewels,  shedding 
their  accumulated  lustre  of  years  so 
that  never  candle  need  shine  in  the 
place,  was  well  known.  That  the  spell- 
bound souls  of  all  those  on  his  red- 
handed  ancestor's  roll  were  fain  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  their  once  treas- 
ures, by  night  and  noon,  white-sheeted 
and  faint  in  the  glare  of  the  sun,  wan 
in  the  moon,  blacker  shadows  in  the 
starless  dark,  found  belief.  And  there 
were  those  who  had  seen  his  seraglio  5 
—  but  few,  indeed,  had  see'h  him,  —  a 
lonely  man,  in  fact,  who  lived  aloof  and 
apart,  shunned  and  shunning,  tainted 
by  the  curse  of  his  birth. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  "  of  Helmar  away 
down  the  bay ;  but  the  mate  of  our 
brig  was  named  Helmar,  too." 
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Margray's  ivory  stiletto  punched  a 
red  eyelet  in  her  finger. 

"  Oh,  belike  it  was  the  same  ! "  she 
cried,  so  loud  that  I  had  half  to  drown 
it  in  the  pedal.  "He  's  taken  to  fol- 
lowing the  sea,  they  say." 

"  What  had  Helmar  to  do  with  our 
Mary,  Margray  ?  " 

"  What  had  he  to  do  with  her  ?  "  an- 
swered Margray  in  under-voice.  "  He 
fell  in  love  with  her  ! " 

"  That 's  not  so  strange." 

"  Then  I  '11  tell  you  what 's  stranger, 
and  open  your  eyes  a  wee.  She  fell  in 
love  with  him." 

"  Our  Mary  ?  Then  why  did  n't  she 
marry  him  ?  " 

"Marry  Helmar?" 

"Yes.  If  my  mother  wants  gold, 
there  it  is  for  her." 

"  He  's  the  child  of  pirates ;  there  's 
blood  on  his  gold ;  he  poured  it  out  before 
my  mother,  and  she  told  him  so.  He  's 
the  making  of  a  pirate  himself.  Oh,  you 
've  never  heard,  I  see.  Well,  since  I 
'm  in  for  it,  —  but  you  '11  never  breathe 
it  ?  —  and  it 's  not  worth  while  darken- 
ing Effie  with  it,  let  alone  she  's  so  gid- 
dy my  mother  'd  know  I  'd  been  giving 
it  mouth,  —  perhaps  I  ought  n't,  —  but 
there ! — poor  Mary !  He  used  to  hang 
about  the  place,  having  seen  her  once 
when  she  came  round  from  Windsor  in 
a  schooner,  and  it  was  a  storm,  —  may- 
happen  he  saved  her  life  in  it.  And 
after,  Mary  'd  meet  him  at  church,  and 
in  the  garden,  and  on  the  river ;  't  was 
by  pure  chance  on  her  part,  and  he  was 
forever  in  the  way.  Then  my  mother, 
innocent  of  it  all,  went  to  Edinboro',  as 
you  know,  and  I  was  married  and  out 
of  the  reach,  and  Mary  kept  the  house 
those  two  months  with  Mrs.  March  of 
the  Hill  for  dowager,  —  her  husband 
was  in  the  States  that  summer,  —  and 
Mrs.  March  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
cracked,  —  and  no  wonder  he  should 
make  bold  to  visit  the  house.  My  moth- 
er 'd  been  home  but  a  day  and  night,  's 
you  may  say,  when  in  walks  my  gen- 
tleman,—  who  but  he?  —  fine  as  a  no- 
ble of  the  Court,  and  Mary  presents  him 


to  Mrs.  Strathsay  as  Mr.  Helmar  of  the 
Bay.  Oh,  but  Mrs.  Strathsay  was  in  a 
stound.  And  he  began  by  requesting 
her  daughter's  hand.  And  that  brake 
the  bonds,  —  and  she  dashed  out  scon- 
ners  of  wrath.  Helmar's  eyes  flashed 
only  once,  then  he  kept  them  on  the 
ground,  and  he  heard  her  through.  'T 
was  the  second  summer  Seavern's  fleet 
was  at  the  harbor's  mouth  there,  and  a 
ship  of  war  lay  anchored  a  mile  down- 
river,—  many  's  the  dance  we  had  on 
its  deck  1  —  and  Captain  Seavern  of  late 
was  in  the  house  night  and  morn, — for 
when  he  found  Mary  offish,  he  fairly 
lay  siege  to  her,  and  my  mother  behind 
him,  —  and  there  was  Helmar  sleeping 
out  the  nights  in  his  dew-drenched  boat 
at  the  garden's  foot,  or  lying  wakeful 
and  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide  un- 
der her  window,  and  my  mother  for- 
ever hearing  the  boat-chains  clank  and 
stir.  She  's  had  the  staple  wrenched 
out  of  the  wall  now,  —  't  was  just  below 
the  big  bower-window,  you  remember. 
And  when  Mary  utterly  refused  Seav- 
ern, Seavern  swore  he  'd  wheel  his  ship 
round  and  raze  the  house  to  its  foun- 
dations :  he  was  —  drunk  —  you  see. 
And  Mary  laughed  in  his  face.  And 
my  mother  beset  her,  —  I  think  she 
went  on  her  knees  to  her,  —  she  led  her 
a  dreadful  life,"  said  Margray,  shiver- 
ing ;  "  and  the  end  of  it  all  was,  that 
Mary  promised  to  give  up  Helmar, 
would  my  mother  drop  the  suit  of  Seav- 
ern. And  at  that,  Helmar  burst  in  :  he 
was  like  one  wild,  and  he  conjured  Ma- 
ry, —  but  she  sat  there  stone-still,  look- 
ing through  him  with  the  eyes  in  her 
white,  deadly  face,  as  though  she  'd  nev- 
er seen  him,  and  answering  no  word,  as 
if  she  were  deaf  to  sound  of  his  voice 
henceforth ;  and  he  rose  and  glared 
down  on  my  mother,  who  stood  there 
with  her  white  throat  up,  proud  and 
defiant  as  a  stag  at  bay,  —  and  he  vowed 
he  'd  darken  her  day,  for  she  had  taken 
the  light  out  of  his  life.  And  Angus 
was  by :  he  'd  sided  with  Helmar  till 
then ;  but  at  the  threat,  he  took  the 
other  by  the  shoulder  and  led  him  to 
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the  door,  with  a  blue  blaze  in  those 
Ingestre  eyes,  and  Helmar  never  resist- 
ed, but  fell  down  on  his  face  on  the 
stones  and  shuddered  with  sobs,  and 
we  heard  them  into  the  night,  but  with 
morning  he  was  gone." 

"  Oh  !     And  Mary  ?  " 

"  'Deed,  I  don't  think  she  cares.  She 
's  never  mentioned  his  name.  D'  you 
mind  that  ring  of  rubies  she  wears, 
like  drops  of  blood  all  round  the  hoop  ? 
'T  was  his.  She  shifted  it  to  the  left 
hand,  I  saw.  It  was  broken  once, — 
and  what  do  you  think  she  did  ?  She 
put  a  blow-pipe  at  the  candle-flame,  and, 
holding  it  up  in  tiny  pincers,  soldered 
the  two  ends  together  without  taking 
it  off  her  finger,  —  and  it  burning  in- 
to the  bone  !  Strathsay  grit.  It  's  on 
her  white  wedding-finger.  The  scar  's 
there,  too.  —  St !  Where  's  your  mu- 
sic ?  You  've  not  played  a  note  these 
five  minutes.  Whisht !  here  comes  my 
mother ! " 

How  was  Helmar  to  darken  my  moth- 
er's day,  I  could  n't  but  think,  as  I  be- 
gan to  toss  off  the  tune  again.  And 
poor  Mary,  —  there  were  more  scars 
than  I  carried,  in  the  house.  But  while 
I  turned  the  thoughts  over,  Angus  came 
for  me  to  dance,  and  Margray,  he  said, 
should  play,  and  my  mother  signed  cor. 
sent,  and  so  I  went. 

But 't  was  a  heavy  heart  I  carried  to 
and  fro,  as  I  remembered  what  I  'd  heard, 
and  perhaps  it  colored  everything  else 
with  gloom.  Why  was  Angus  holding 
my  hand  as  we  glided  ?  why  was  I  by 
his  side  as  we  stood  V  and  as  he  spoke, 
why  was  I  so  dazzled  with  delight  at 
the  sound  that  I  could  not  gather  the 
sense  ?  Oh,  why,  but  that  I  loved  him, 
and  that  his  noble  compassion  would 
make  him  the  same  to  me  at  first  as  ev- 
er, —  slowly,  slowly,  slowly  lowering, 
while  he  turned  to  Effie  or  some  other 
fair-faced  lass?  Ah,  it  seemed  to  me 
then  in  a  rebellious  heart  that  my  lot 
was  bitter.  And  fearful  that  my  sor- 
row would  abroad,  I  broke  into  a  des- 
peration of  gayety  till  my  mother's 
hand  was  on  my  arm.  But  all  the 
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while,  Angus  had  been  by,  perplexed 
shadows  creeping  over  his  brow  ;  —  and 
in  fresh  terror  lest  my  hidden  woe 
should  rise  and  look  him  in  the  face,  all 
my  mother's  pride  itself  shivered  through 
me,  and  I  turned  my  shoulder  on  him 
with  a  haughty,  pettish  chill. 

So  after  that  first  evening  the  days 
and  nights  went  by,  went  by  on  leaden 
wings  ;  for  I  wanted  the  thing  over,  it 
seemed  I  .could  n't  wait,  I  desired  my 
destiny  to  be  accomplished  and  done 
with.  Angus  was  ever  there  when  oc- 
casion granted,  —  for  there  were  drives 
and  sails  and  rambles  to  lead  him  off ; 
and  though  he  'd  urge,  I  would  not  join 
them,  not  even  at  my  mother's  bidding, 
—  she  had  taught  me  to  have  a  strange 
shrinking  from  all  careless  eyes  ;  —  and 
then,  moreover,  there  were  dinners  and 
balls,  and  them  he  must  needs  attend, 
seeing  they  were  given  for  him,  —  and 
I  fancy  here  that  my  mother  half  re- 
pented her  decree  concerning  the  time 
when  I  should  enter  society,  or,  rather, 
should  not,  —  yet  she  never  knew  how 
to  take  step  in  recedure. 

But  what  made  it  hardest  of  all  was 
a  word  of  Margray's  one  day  as  I  sat 
over  at  her  house  hushing  the  little 
Graeme,  who  was  sore  vexed  with  the 
rash,  and  his  mother  was  busy  plaiting 
ribbons  and  muslins  for  Effie,  —  Effie, 
who  seemed  all  at  once  to  be  blossoming 
out  of  her  slight  girlhood  into  the  per- 
fect rose  of  the  woman  that  Mary  Strath- 
say  was  already,  and  about  her  nothing 
lingering  rathe  or  raw,  but  everywhere 
a  sweet  and  ripe  maturity.  And  Mar- 
gray  said,  — 

"Now,  Alice,  tell  me,  why  are  you  so 
curt  with  Angus  ?  Did  he  start  when 
he  saw  you  first  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  scarcely  think  so,  Margray  ; 
he  knew  about  it,  you  know.  '  Sleep, 
baby,  sleep,  in  slumber  deep,  and  smile 
across  thy  dreaming ' " 

"  'Deed,  he  did  n't !  He  told  me  so 
himself.  He  said  he  'd  been  ever  fan- 
cying you  fresh  and  fair  as  the  day  he 
left  you,  —  and  his  heart  cracked  when 
you  turned  upon  him." 
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"  Poor  Angus,  then,  —  he  never  show- 
ed it.  '  Hush,  baby,  hush '  " 

"  He  said  he  'd  have  died  first !  " 

"  Then  perhaps  he  never  meant  for 
you  to  tell  me,  Margray." 

"  Oh,  what  odds?  He  said,  — I  '11 
tell  you  what  else  he  said,  —  you  're  a 
kind,  patient  heart,  and  there  's  no  need 
for  you  to  fret,  —  he  said,  as  he  'd  done 
you  such  injury,  were  there  even  no 
other  consideration,  he  should  deem  it 
his  duty  to  repair  it,  so  far  as  possible, 
both  by  the  offer  of  his  hand,  and,  should 
it  be  accepted,  by  tender  faithfulness 
for  life." 

"  Oh,  Margray  !  did  Angus  say  that  ? 
Oh,  how  chanced  he  to  ?  Oh,  how  dar- 
ed he  ?  " 

"  They  're  not  his  very  words,  be- 
like ;  but  that  's  the  way  I  sensed  them. 
How  came  he  ?  Why,  —  you  see,  —  I 
'm  not  content  with  my  mother's  slow 
way  of  things,  —  that 's  just  the  truth  ! 
—  it 's  like  the  season's  adding  grain  on 
grain  of  sunshine  or  of  rain  in  ripen- 
ing her  fruit,  —  it 's  oftenest  the  quick 
blow  strikes  home ;  and  so  I  just  went 
picking  out  what  I  wanted  to  know  for 
myself." 

"  Oh,  Margray,  —  I  suppose,  —  what 
did  he  think  ?  " 

"  Think  ?  He  did  n't  stop  to  think ; 
he  was  mighty  glad  to  meet  somebody 
to  speak  to.  You  may  just  thank  your 
stars  that  you  have  such  a  lover,  child ! " 

"  I  've  got  no  lover  ! "  I  wailed,  break- 
ing out  in  crying  above  the  babe.  "  Oh, 
why  was  I  born  ?  I  'm  like  to  die  !  I 
wish  I  were  under  the  sods  this  day  !  " 

"  Oh,  goodness  me  I "  exclaimed  Mar- 
gray,  in  a  terror.  "  What  's  possessed 
the  girl  ?  And  I  thinking  to  please 
her  so  !  Whisht  now,  Ailie  girl,  —  there, 
dear,  be  still,  —  there,  now,  wipe  away 
the  tears ;  you  're  weak  and  nervous, 
I  believe,  —  you  'd  best  take  a  blue- 
pill  to-night.  There  's  the  boy  awake, 
and  none  but  you  can  hush  him  off.  It 
's  odd,  though,  what  a  liking  he  's  tak- 
en to  his  Aunt  Ailie  !  " 

And  so  she  kept  on,  diverting  me,  for 
Margray  had  some  vague  idea  that  my 


crying  would  bring  my  mother;  and 
she  'd  not  have  her  know  of  her  talk 
with  Angus,  for  the  world; — marriage 
after  marriage  would  not  lighten  the 
rod  of  iron  that  Mrs.  Strathsay  held 
over  her  girls'  lives,  I  ween. 

And  now,  having  no  need  to  be  gay, 
I  indiilged  my  fancy  and  was  sad ;  and 
the  more  Angus  made  as  if  he  would 
draw  near,  the  more  I  turned  him  off, 
as  scale-armor  turns  a  glancing  blade. 
Yet  there  had  been  times  when,  seem- 
ing as  if  he  would  let  things  go  my  own 
gate,  he  had  come  and  sat  beside  me 
in  the  house,  or  joined  his  horse's  bri- 
dle to  mine  in  the  woods,  and  syllables 
slipped  into  sentences,  and  the  hours 
flew  winged  as  we  talked  ;  and  warmed 
into  forgetfulness,  all  the  sweet  side  of 
me  —  if  such  there  be  —  came  out  and 
sunned  itself.  And  then  I  would  re- 
member me  and  needs  must  wear  the 
ice  again,  as  some  dancing,  glancing, 
limpid  brook  should  sheathe  itself  in 
impenetrable  crystals.  And  all  those 
hours  —  for  seldom  were  the  moments 
when  against  my  will  I  was  compelled 
to  gladness — I  became  more  and  more 
alone ;  for  Effie  being  the  soul  of  the 
festivities,  —  since  Mary  Strathsay  of- 
tenest stood  cold  and  proudly  by,  wax- 
white  and  like  a  statue  on  the  wall,  — 
and  all  the  world  looking  on  at  what 
they  deemed  to  be  no  less  than  Angus's 
courtship,  I  saw  little  of  her  except  I 
rose  on  my  arm  to  watch  her  smiling 
sleep  deep  in  the  night.  And  she  was 
heartsome  as  the  lark's  song  up  the 
blue  lift,  and  of  late  was  never  to  be 
found  in  those  two  hours  when  my  moth- 
er kept  her  room  at  mid-day,  and  was 
over-fond  of  long  afternoon  strolls  down 
the  river-bank  or  away  in  the  woods  by 
herself.  Once  I  fancied  to  see  another 
walking  with  her  there  out  in  the  hay- 
fields  beyond,  walking  with  her  in  the 
sunshine,  bending  above  her,  perhaps 
an  arm  about  her,  but  the  leafy  shad- 
ows trembled  between  us  and  darkened 
them  out  of  sight.  And  something  pos- 
sessed me  to  think  that  the  dear  girl 
cared  for  my  Angus.  Had  I  been  ever 
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so  ready  to  believe  my  own  heart's  de- 
sire, how  could  I  but  stifle  it  at  that  ? 
It  seemed  as  if  the  iron  spikes  of  troub- 
le were  thrust  from  solid  bars  of  fate 
woven  this  way  and  that  across  me,  till 
with  the  last  and  newest  complication  I 
grew  to  knowing  no  more  where  to  turn 
than  the  toad  beneath  the  harrow. 

So  the  weeks  went  by.  Angus  had 
gone  home  on  his  affairs,  —  for  he  had 
long  left  the  navy,  —  but  was  presently 
to  return  to  us.  It  was  the  sweet  Sep- 
tember weather:  mild  the  mellow  sun- 
shine, —  but  dour  the  days  to  me  ! 

There  was  company  in  the  house  that 
evening,  and  I  went  down  another  way ; 
for  the  sound  of  their  lilting  and  laugh- 
ing was  but  din  in  my  ears.  I  passed 
Mary  Strathsay,  as  I  left  my  room ;  she 
had  escaped  a  moment  from  below,  had 
set  the  casement  wide  in  the  upper  hall, 
and  was  walking  feverishly  to  and  fro, 
her  arms  folded,  her  dress  blowing  about 
her :  she  '11  often  do  the  same  in  her 
white  wrapper  now,  at  dead  of  dark  in 
any  stormy  night :  she  could  not  find 
sufficient  air  to  breathe,  and  something 
set  her  heart  on  fire,  some  influence  op- 
pressed her  with  unrest  and  longing, 
some  instinct,  some  unconscious  pre- 
science, made  her  all  astir.  I  passed 
her  and  went  down,  and  I  hid  myself 
in  the  arbor,  quite  overgrown  with  wild, 
rank  vines  of  late  summer,  and  listened 
to  a  little  night-bird  pouring  out  his 
complaining  heart. 

While  I  sat,  I  heard  the  muffled  sound 
of  horses'  feet  prancing  in  the  flagged 
court-yard,  —  for  the  house  fronted  on 
the  street,  one  end  overhanging  the  riv- 
er, the  back  and  the  north  side  lost  in 
the  gardens  that  stretched  up  to  Mar- 
gray's  grounds  one  way  and  down  to  the 
water's  brink  the  other,  so  the  stroke 
of  their  impatient  hoofs  reached  me  but 
faintly ;  yet  I  knew  't  was  Angus  and 
Mr.  March  of  the  Hill,  whom  Angus  had 
written  us  he  was  to  visit.  And  then 
the  voices  within  shook  into  a  chorus  of 
happy  welcome,  the  strain  of  one  who 
sang  came  fuller  on  the  breeze,  the  lights 
seemed  to  burn  clearer,  the  very  flow- 


ers of  the  garden  blew  a  sweeter  breath 
about  me. 

'T  was  nought  but  my  own  perver- 
sity that  hindered  me  from  joining  the 
glee,  that  severed  me  from  all  the  hap- 
piness ;  but  I  chose  rather  to  be  mis- 
erable in  my  solitude,  and  I  turned 
my  back  upon  it,  and  went  along  and 
climbed  the  steps  and  sat  on  the  broad 
garden-wall,  and  looked  down  into  the 
clear,  dark  water  ever  slipping  by,  and 
took  the  fragrance  of  the  night,  and 
heard  the  chime  of  the  chordant  sail- 
ors as  they  heaved  the  anchor  of  some 
ship  a  furlong  down  the  stream,  —  voi- 
ces breathing  out  of  the  dusky  distance, 
rich  and  deep.  And  looking  at  the 
little  boat  tethered  there  beneath,  I 
mind  that  I  bethought  me  then  how 
likely  't  would  be  for  one  in  too  great 
haste  to  unlock  the  water-gate  of  the 
garden,  climbing  these  very  steps,  and 
letting  herself  down  by  the  branch 
of  this  old  dipping  willow  here,  how 
likely  't  would  be  for  one,  should  the 
boat  but  slip  from  under,  how  likely  't 
would  be  for  one  to  sink  in  the  two 
fathom  of  tide,  —  dress  or  scarf  but 
tangling  in  the  roots  of  the  great  tree 
reaching  out  hungrily  through  the  dark, 
transparent  depth  below,  —  how  likely 
to  drown  or  e'er  a  hand  could  raise 
her !  And  I  mind,  when  thinking  of 
the  cool,  embracing  flow,  the  drawing, 
desiring,  tender  current,  the  swift,  soft, 
rushing  death,  I  placed  my  own  hand 
on  the  willow-branch,  and  drew  back, 
stung  as  if  by  conscience  that  I  trifled 
thus  with  a  gift  so  sacred  as  life. 

Then  I  went  stealing  up  the  alleys 
again,  beginning  to  be  half  afraid,  for 
they  seemed  to  me  full  of  something 
strange,  unusual  sound,  rustling  mo- 
tion, — whether  it  were  a  waving  bough, 
a  dropping  o'er-ripe  pear,  a  footstep  on 
adjacent  walks.  Nay,  indeed,  I  saw 
now  !  I  leaned  against  the  beach-bole 
there,  all  wrapt  in  shade,  and  looked 
at  them  where  they  inadvertently  stood 
in  the  full  gleam  of  the  lighted  win- 
dows :  't  was  Angus,  and  't  was  Effie. 
He  spoke,  —  a  low,  earnest  pleading, — 
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I  could  not  hear  a  word,  or  I  had  fled, 
—  then  he  stooped,  and  his  lips  had 
touched  her  brow.  Oh,  had  he  but 
struck  me !  less  had  been  the  blow, 
less  the  smart !  —  the  blow,  though  all 
along  I  had  awaited  it.  Ah,  I  remem- 
bered another  kiss,  one  that  had  sunk 
into  my  brain  as  a  pearl  would  sink  in 
the  sea,  that  when  my  heart  had  been 
saddest  I  had  but  just  to  shut  my  ey«s 
and  feel  again  falling  soft  and  warm  on 
my  lids,  lingering,  loving,  interpenetrat- 
ing my  soul  with  its  glow;  —  and  this, 
oh,  't  was  like  a  blade  cleaving  that  same 
brain  with  swift,  sharp  flash !  I  flew  in- 
to the  house,  but  Effie  was  almost  there 
before  me,  —  and  on  my  way,  falling, 
glifFered  in  the  gloom,  against  some- 
thing, I  snatched  me  back  with  a  dim 
feeling  that 't  was  Angus,  and  yet  An- 
gus had  followed  Effie  in.  I  slipped 
among  the  folk  and  sat  down  some- 
where at  length  like  as  if  stunned. 

It  was  question  of  passing  the  time, 
that  went  round ;  for,  though  all  their 
words  fell  dead  on  my  ear  at  the  mo- 
ment, it  was  in  charactery  that  after- 
ward I  could  recall,  reillume,  and  read ; 
and  one  was  for  games,  and  one  for 
charades,  and  one  for  another  thing ;  — 
and  I  sat  silent  and  dazed  through  it 
all.  Finally  they  fell  to  travestying 
scenes  from  history,  each  assuming  a 
name  and  supporting  it  by  his  own 
•wits,  but  it  all  passed  before  my  dull- 
ed senses  like  the  phantasmagoria  of  a 
troubled  dream;  and  that  tiring,  there 
was  a  kind  of  dissolving  views  manag- 
ed by  artful  ebb  and  flow  of  light,  pic- 
tures at  whose  ending  the  Rose  of  May 
was  lost  in  Francesca,  who,  waxing  and 
waning  in  her  turn,  faded  into  Astarte, 
and  went  out  in  a  shudder  of  darkness, 
—  and  the  three  were  Effie.  But  ere 
the  views  were  done,  ere  those  three 
visions,  when  Effie  ran  away  to  dress 
her  part,  I  after  her  and  up  into  our 
room,  vaguely,  but  as  if  needs  must. 

"  I  've  good  news  for  you,"  said  she, 
without  looking,  and  twisting  her  long, 
bright  hair.  "  I  was  with  Angus  but 
now  in  the  garden.  He  can  bear  it  no 


longer,  and  he  touched  my  brow  with 
his  lips  that  I  promised  to  urge  his 
cause ;  for  he  loves  you,  he  loves  you, 
Alice  !  Am  I  not  kind  to  think  of  it 
now  ?  Ah,  if  you  knew  all !  " 

She  had  already  donned  the  gown  of 
silvery  silk  and  blonde,  and  was  wind- 
ing round  her  head  the  long  web  of 
lace  loosened  from  my  mother's  broid- 
ery-frame. She  turned  and  took  me 
by  the  two  shoulders,  and  looked  into 
my  face  with  eyes  of  azure  flame. 

"  I  am  wild  with  gladness  ! "  she  said. 
"  Kiss  me,  girl,  quick !  there  's  no  time 
to  spare.  Kiss  me  on  the  cheek,  —  not 
the  lip,  not  the  lip,  —  Tie  kissed  me 
there  !  Kiss  me  the  cheek,  —  one,  and 
the  other!  So,  brow,  cheeks,  mouth, 
and  your  kisses  all  have  signed  me  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  Oh,  girl,  I  am 
wild  with  joy  !  " 

She  spoke  swift  and  high,  held  me 
by  the  two  shoulders  with  a  clasp  like 
steel,  suddenly  shook  me  loose,  and  was 
down  and  away. 

I  followed  her  again,  as  by  habit,  — 
but  more  slowly :  I  was  trying  to  dis- 
til her  words.  I  stood  then  in  the  door 
of  a  little  ante-room  opening  into  the 
drawing-room  and  looking  on  the  court- 
yard, and  gazed  thence  at  those  three 
pictures,  as  if  it  were  all  a  delirament, 
till  out  of  them  Effie  stepped  in  per- 
son, and  danced,  trilling  to  herself, 
through  the  groups,  flashing,  sparkling, 
flickering,  and  disappeared.  Oh,  but 
Mrs.  Strathsay's  eyes  gleamed  in  a  proud 
pleasure  after  her  ! 

Hoofs  were  clattering  again  below  in 
the  yard,  for  Angus  was  to  ride  back 
with  Mr.  March.  Some  one  came  my 
way,  —  I  shrank  through  the  door-way, 
shivering  from  top  to  toe,  —  it  was  An- 
gus searching  for  his  cap ;  and  it  was 
so  long  since  I  had  suffered  him  to  ex- 
change a  word  with  me  !  I  know  not 
what  change  was  wrought  in  my  be- 
wildered lineaments,  what  light  was  in 
my  glance ;  but,  seeing  me,  all  that 
sedate  sadness  that  weighed  upon  his 
manner  fell  aside,  he  hastily  strode  to- 
ward me,  took  my  hands  as  he  was  wont, 
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and  drew  me  in,  gazing  the  while  down 
my  dazzled,  happy  eyes  till  they  fell. 

"  Ay,  lass,"  said  he  then,  laughing 
gleefully  as  any  boy,  and  catching  both 
of  my  hands  again  that  I  had  drawn 
away.  "  I  Jve  a  puzzle  of  my  own  to 
show  thee,  —  a  charade  of  two  syllables, 

—  a  tiny  thing,  and  yet  it  holds  my 
world  !     See,  the  first !  " 

He  had  led  me  to  the  mirror  and  sta- 
tioned me  there  alone.  I  liked  not  to 
look,  but  I  did. 

"  Why,  Angus,"  I  said,  "  it  fs  I." 

"  Well  done  !  and  go  to  the  head. 
It  's  you  indeed.  But  what  else,  Ailie 
darling  ?  Nay,  I  '11  tell  you,  then.  The 
first  syllable — just  to  suit  my  fancy  — 
shall  be  bride,  shall  it  not  ?  " 

"  Bride,"  I  murmured. 

"  And  there  behold  the  last  syllable ! " 
taking  a  step  aside  to  the  window,  and 
throwing  wide  the  blind. 

I  looked  down  the  dark,  but  there 
was  nought  except  the  servant  in  the 
light  of  the  hanging  lamp,  holding  the 
curbs  of  the  two  horses  that  leaped  and 
reared  with  nervous  limbs  and  fiery  eyes 
behind  him. 

"  Is  it  horses  ?  —  steeds  ?  —  oh,  bri- 
dles ! " 

"  But  thou  'rt  a  very  dunce  !  The 
last  syllable  is  groom." 

"Oh!" 

"  Now  you  shall  see  the  embodiment 
of  the  whole  word  " ;  and  with  the  step 
he  was  before  the  glass  again.  "  Look  ! " 
he  said  ;  "  look  from  under  my  arm, — 
you  are  just  as  high  as  my  heart !  " 

"  Why,  that  's  you,  Angus," — and  a 
gleam  was  dawning  on  me. 

"  Of  course  it  is,  little  stupid !  No 
less.  And  it 's  bridegroom  too,  and  nev- 
er bridegroom  but  with  this  bride  ! " 
And  he  had  turned  upon  me  and  was 
taking  me  into  his  arms. 

"  Oh,  Angus  ! "  I  cried,  —  "  can  you 
love  me  with  no  place  on  my  face  to 
kiss  ?  " 

But  he  found  a  place. 

"  Can  I  help  loving  you  ?  "  he  said, 

—  "  Oh,  Ailie,  I  do  !    I  do  !  —  when  all 
my  years  you  have  been  my  dream,  my 


hope,  my  delight,  when  my  life  is  yours, 
when  you  are  my  very  self !  " 

And  I  clung  to  him  for  answer,  hid- 
ing all  my  troubled  joy  in  his  breast. 

Then,  while  he  still  held  me  so,  silent 
and  tender,  close-folding,  —  there  rose 
a  great  murmur  through  the  rooms,  and 
all  the  people  surged  up  to  one  end,  and 
Margray  burst  in  upon  us,  calling  him. 
He  drew  me  forth  among  them  all,  his 
arm  around  my  waist,  and  they  opened 
a  lane  for  us  to  the  window  giving  into 
the  garden,  and  every  eye  was  bent 
there  on  a  ghastly  forehead,  a  grim 
white  face,  a  terrible  face,  pressed 
against  the  glass,  and  glaring  in  with 
awful  eyes  I 

"  By  Heaven,  it  is  Helmar ! "  ci-ied 
Angus,  fire  leaping  up  his  brow ;  —  but 
Mary  Strathsay  touched  him  to  stone 
with  a  fling  of  her  white  finger,  and 
went  like  a  ghost  herself  and  opened 
the  casement,  as  the  other  signed  for  her 
to  do.  He  never  gave  her  glance  or 
word,  but  stepped  past  her  straight  to 
my  mother,  and  laid  the  white,  shin- 
ing, dripping  bundle  that  he  bore — the 
trilling  hushed,  the  sparkle  quenched, 
so  flaccid,  so  limp,  so  awfully  still  — 
at  her  feet. 

"  I  never  loved  the  girl,"  he  said, 
hoarsely.  "Yet  to-night  she  would 
have  fled  with  me.  It  was  my  revenge, 
Mrs.  Strathsay  !  She  found  her  own 
death  from  a  careless  foot,  the  eager 
haste  of  an  arm,  the  breaking  branch 
of  your  willow -tree.  Woman  !  wom- 
an ! "  he  cried,  shaking  his  long  white 
hand  before  her  face,  "  you  took  the 
light  out  of  my  life,  and  I  swore  to  dark- 
en your  days  ! " 

Mrs.  Strathsay  fell  forward  on  the 
body  with  a  long,  low  moan.  He  faced 
about  and  slid  through  us  all,  ere  Angus 
could  lay  hand  on  him,  —  his  eye  on 
Mary  Strathsay.  There  was  no  love 
on  her  face,  no  expectancy,  no  passion, 
but  she  flung  herself  between  the  two, 
—  between  Angus  following  and  Hel- 
mar going,  for  he  disdained  to  fly, — then 
shut  and  clasped  the  window,  guarded 
it  beneath  one  hand,  and  held  Angus 
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with  her  eye,  white,  silent,  deathly,  no 
joy,  no  woe,  only  a  kind  of  bitter  tri- 
umph in  achieving  that  escape.  And 
it  was  as  if  Satan  had  stalked  among 
us  there. 

*T  was  no  use  pursuit ;  —  the  ship  that 
I  had  heard  weighing  anchor  was  reach- 
ed ere  then  and  winging  down  the  river. 
And  from  that  hour  to  this  we  have  nev- 
er set  eyes  on  Helmar. 

Well,  at  midsummer  of  the  next  year 
Angus  married  me.  We  were  very  qui- 
et, and  I  wore  the  white  slip  in  which 
he  showed  me  myself  in  the  glass  as  a 
a  bride,  —  for  we  would  not  cast  aside 
our  crapes  so  soon,  and  Mary  wears  hers 
to  this  day.  From  morn  till  night  my 
poor  mother  used  only  to  sit  and  moan, 
and  all  her  yellow  hair  was  white  as 
driving  snow.  I  could  not  leave  her, 
BO  Angus  rented  his  estates  and  came 
and  lived  with  us.  'T  is  different  now  ; 

—  Mrs.  Strathsay  goes  about  as  of  old, 
and  sees  there  be  no  speck  on  the  but- 
tery-shelves, that  the  sirup  of  her  lu- 
cent plums  be  clear  as  the  light  strain- 
ed through  carbuncles,  her  honeycombs 
unbroken,  her  bread  like  manna,  and 
no  followers   about  her  maids.      And 
Mrs.  Strathsay  has  her  wish  at  length ; 

—  there 's  a  son  in  the  house,  a  son  of  her 
own  choosing,  (for  she  had  ever  small 
regard  for  the  poor  little  Graeme,)  — 
none  knew  how  she  had  wished  it,  save 
by  the  warmth  with  which  she  hailed  it, 

—  and  she  is  bringing  him  up  in  the  way 
he  should  go.     She  's  aye  softer  than 
she  was,  she  does  not  lay  her  moulding 
finger  on  him  too  heavily ;  —  if  she  did, 
I  doubt  but  we  should  have  to  win  away 
to  our  home.     Dear  body  !  all  her  sun- 
shine has  come  out !     He  has  my  fa- 
ther's name,  and  when  sleep's  white 
finger  has  veiled  his  bonnie  eyes,  and 


she  sits  by  him,  grand  and  stately  still, 
but  humming  low  ditties  that  I  never 
heard  her  sing  before,  I  verily  believe 
that  she  fancies  him  to  be  my  father's 
child. 

And  still  in  the  nights  of  clear  dark 
we  lean  from  the  broad  bower-window 
and  watch  the  river  flowing  by,  the  rafts 
swimming  down  with  breath  of  wood- 
scents  and  wild  life,  the  small  boats 
rocking  on  the  tide,  revivifying  our 
childhood  with  the  strength  of  our  rich- 
er years,  heart  so  locked  in  heart  that 
we  have  no  need  of  words,  —  Angus 
and  I.  And  often,  as  we  lean  so,  over 
the  beautiful  silence  of  lapping  ripple 
and  dipping  oar  there  floats  a  voice  ris- 
ing and  falling  in  slow  throbs  of  tune ; 
—  it  is  Mary  Strathsay  singing  some 
old  .sanctified  chant,  and  her  soul  seems 
to  soar  with  her  voice,  and  both  would 
be  lost  in  heaven  but  for  the  tender  hu- 
man sympathies  that  draw  her  back  to 
our  side  again.  For  we  have  grown 
to  be  a  glad  and  peaceful  family  at 
length  ;  't  is  only  on  rare  seasons  that 
the  old  wound  rankles.  We  none  of  us 
speak  of  Effie,  lest  it  involve  the  men- 
tion of  Helmar ;  we  none  of  us  speak 
of  Helmar,  lest,  with  the  word,  a  shin- 
ing, desolate,  woful  phantom  flit  like 
the  wraith  of  Effie  before  us.  But  I 
think  that  Mary  Strathsay  lives  now  in 
the  dream  of  hereafter,  in  the  dream 
that  some  day,  perchance  when  all  her 
white  beauty  is  gone  and  her  hair  fold- 
ed in  silver,  a  dark,  sad  man  will  come 
off  the  seas,  worn  with  the  weather  and 
with  weight  of  sorrow  and  pain,  and 
lay  himself  down  at  her  feet  to  die. 
And  shrived  by  sorrow  and  pain,  and 
by  prayer,  he  shall  be  lifted  in  her  arms, 
shall  rest  on  her  bosom,  and  her  soul 
shall  forth  with  his  into  the  great  un- 
known. 
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LYRICS  'OF   THE   STREET. 

IV. 
THE  FINE  LADY. 

HER  heart  is  set  on  folly, 
An  amber  gathering  straws  ; 

She  courts  each  poor  occurrence, 
Heeds  not  the  heavenly  laws. 
Pity  her ! 

She  has  a  little  beauty, 
And  she  flaunts  it  in  the  day, 

While  the  selfish  wrinkles,  spreading, 
Steal  all  its  charm  away. 
Pity  her ! 

She  has  a  little  money, 
And  she  flings  it  everywhere  ; 

'T  is  a  gewgaw  on  her  bosom, 
'T  is  a  tinsel  in  her  hair. 
Pity  her  1 

She  has  a  little  feeling, 

She  spreads  a  foolish  net 
That  snares  her  own  weak  footsteps, 

Not  his  for  whom  't  is  set. 
Pity  her  1 

Ye  harmless  household  drudges, 
Your  draggled  daily  wear 

And  horny  palms  of  labor 
A  softer  heart  may  bear. 
Pity  her  1 

Ye  steadfast  ones,  whose  burthens 
Weigh  valorous  shoulders  down, 

With  hands  that  cannot  idle, 
And  brows  that  will  not  frown, 
Pity  her ! 

Ye  saints,  whose  thoughts  are  folded 

As  graciously  to  rest 
As  a  dove's  stainless  pinions 

Upon  her  guileless  breast, 
Pity  her  1 

But  most,  ye  helpful  angels 
That  send  distress  and  work, 

Hot  task  and  sweating  forehead, 
To  heal  man's  idle  irk, 
Pity  her  ! 
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A   REPLY 

TO  "  THE  AFFECTIONATE  AND  CHRISTIAN  ADDRESS  OF  MANY  THOUSANDS 
OF  WOMEN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  TO  THEIR  SISTERS  THE 
WOMEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA." 

Signed  by 

ANNA  MARIA  BEDFORD  (Duchess  of  Bedford). 
OLIVIA  CECILIA  COWLEY  (Countess  Cowley). 
CONSTANCE  GROSVENOR  (Countess  Grosvenor). 
HARRIET  SUTHERLAND  (Duchess  of  Sutherland). 
ELIZABETH  ARGYLL  (Duchess  of  Argyll). 
ELIZABETH  FORTESCUE  (Countess  Fortescue). 
EMILY  SHAFTESBURY  (Countess  of  Shaftesbury). 
MARY  RUTHVEN  (Baroness  Ruthven). 
M.  A.  MILMAN  (Wife  of  Dean  of  St.  Paul's). 
E,.  BUXTON  (Daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Foivell  Buxton). 
CAROLINE  AMELIA  OWEN  (Wife  of  Professor  Owen). 
MRS.  CHARLES  WINDHAM. 
C.  A.  HATHERTON  (Baroness  Hatherton). 
ELIZABETH  DUCIE  (Countess  Dowager  of  Ducie). 
CECILIA  PARKE  (Wife  of  Baron  Parke). 
MARY  ANN  CHALLIS  (Wife  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London). 
E.  GORDON    (Duchess  Dowager  of  Gordon). 
ANNA  M.  L.  MELVILLE  (Daughter  of  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville)* 
GEORGIANA  EBRINGTON  (Lady  Ebrington). 
A.  HILL  (Viscountess  Hill). 

MRS.  GOBAT  (Wife  of  Bishop  Gobat  of  Jerusalem). 
E.  PALMERSTON  (Viscountess  Palmerston). 
and  others. 

SISTERS, — More  than  eight  years  ago  on  the  rights  and  requirements  of  the 

you  sent  to  us  in  America  a  document  nineteenth  century ;  but  we  appeal  to 

with  the  above  heading.  It  is  as  fol-  you  very  seriously  to  reflect  and  to  ask 

lows  :  —  counsel  of  God  how  far  such  a  state  of 

things  is  in  accordance  with  His  Holy 

"  A  common  origin,  a  common  faith,  Word,  the  inalienable  rights  of  immor- 

and,  we  sincerely  believe,  a  common  tal  souls,  and  the  pure  and  merciful 

cause,  urge  us,  at  the  present  moment,  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  We 

to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  that  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  difficulties, 

system  of  negro  slavery  which  still  pre-  'nay,  the  dangers,  that  might  beset  the 

vails  so  extensively,  and,  even  under  immediate  abolition  of  that  long-estab- 

kindly  disposed  masters,  with  such  lished  system.  We  see  and  admit  the 

frightful  results,  in  many  of  the  vast  necessity  of  preparation  for  so  great  an 

regions  of  the  Western  world.  event;  but,  in  speaking  of  indispensable 

"  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  ordinary  preliminaries,  we  cannot  be  silent  on 

topics, — on  the  progress  of  civilization,  those  laws  of  your  country  which,  in 

on  the  advance  of  freedom  everywhere,  direct  contravention  of  God's  own  law, 
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4  instituted  in  the  time  of  man's  inno- 
cency,'  deny  in  effect  to  the  slave  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  with  all  its  joys, 
rights,  and  obligations ;  which  separate, 
at  the  will  of  the  master,  the  wife  from 
the  husband  and  the  children  from  the 
parents.  Nor  can  we  be  silent  on  that 
awful  system  which  either  by  statute 
or  by  custom  interdicts  to  any  race  of 
man  or  any  portion  of  the  human  fami- 
ly education  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
and  the  ordinances  of  Christianity.  A 
remedy  applied  to  these  two  evils  alone 
would  commence  the  amelioration  of 
their  sad  condition.  We  appeal  to  you, 
then,  as  sisters,  as  wives,  and  as  moth- 
ers, to  raise  your  voices  to  your  fellow- 
citizens  and  your  prayers  to  God  for 
the  removal  of  this  affliction  and  dis- 
grace from  the  Christian  world. 

"  We  do  not  say  these  things  in  a 
spirit  of  self-complacency,  as  though 
our  nation  were  free  from  the  guilt  it 
perceives  in  others. 

"  We  acknowledge  with  grief  and 
shame  our  heavy  share  in  this  great 
sin.  We  acknowledge  that  our  forefa- 
thers introduced,  nay,  compelled  the 
adoption  of  slavery  in  those  mighty  col- 
onies. We  humbly  confess  it  before 
Almighty  God;  and  it  is  because  we 
so  deeply  feel  and  so  unfeignedly  avow 
our  own  complicity,  that  we  now  ven- 
ture to  implore  your  aid  to  wipe  away 
our  common  crime  and  our  common  dis- 
honor." 

This  address,  splendidly  illuminated 
on  vellum,  was  sent  to  our  shores  at 
the  head  of  twenty-six  folio  volumes, 
containing  considerably  more  than  half 
a  million  of  signatures  of  British  wom- 
en. It  was  forwarded  to  me  with  a 
letter  from  a  British  nobleman  now  oc- 
cupying one  of  the  highest  official  posi- 
tions in  England,  with  a  request  on 
behalf  of  these  ladies  that  it  should  be 
in  any  possible  way  presented  to  the 
attention  of  my  countrywomen. 

This  memorial,  as  it  now  stands  in 
its  solid  oaken  case,  with  its  heavy  fo- 
lios, each  bearing  on  its  back  the  im- 


print of  the  American  eagle,  forms  a 
most  unique  library,  a  singular  monu- 
ment of  an  international  expression  of 
a  moral  idea. 

No  right-thinking  person  can  find 
aught  to  be  objected  against  the  sub- 
stance or  the  form  of  this  memorial.  It 
is  temperate,  just,  and  kindly,  and  on 
the  high  ground  of  Christian  equality, 
where  it  places  itself,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  perfectly  proper  expression  of  sen- 
timent, as  between  blood-relations  and 
equals  in  two  different  nations. 

The  signatures  to  this  appeal  are  not 
the  least  remarkable  part  of  it ;  for,  be- 
ginning at  the  very  steps  of  the  throne, 
they  go  down  to  the  names  of  women 
in  the  very  humblest  conditions  in  life, 
and  represent  all  that  Great  Britain 
possesses,  not  only  of  highest  and  wis- 
est, but  of  plain,  homely  common  sense 
and  good  feeling.  Names  of  wives  of 
cabinet  -  ministers  appear  on  the  same 
page  with  the  names  of  wives  of  hum- 
ble laborers,  —  names  of  duchesses  and 
countesses,  of  wives  of  generals,  am- 
bassadors, savans,  and  men  of  letters, 
mingled  with  names  traced  in  trem- 
bling characters  by  hands  evidently 
unused  to  hold  the  pen  and  stiffened 
by  lowly  toil.  Nay,  so  deep  and  ex- 
pansive was  the  feeling,  that  British 
subjects  in  foreign  lands  had  their  rep- 
resentation. Among  the  signatures  are 
those  of  foreign  residents  from  Paris  to 
Jerusalem.  Autographs  so  diverse,  and 
collected  from  sources  so  various,  have 
seldom  been  found  in  juxtaposition. 
They  remain  at  this  day  a  silent  wit- 
ness of  a  most  singular  tide  of  feeling 
which  at  that  time  swept  over  the  Brit- 
ish community,  and  made  for  itself  an 
expression,  even  at  the  risk  of  offend- 
ino-  the  sensibilities  of  an  equal  and 
powerful  nation. 

No  reply  to  that  address,  in  any 
such  tangible  and  monumental  form, 
has  ever  been  possible.  It  was  im- 
possible to  canvass  our  vast  territories 
with  the  zealous  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry with  which  England  was  can- 
vassed for  signatures.  In  America, 
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those  possessed  of  the  spirit  which  led 
to  this  efficient  action  had  no  leisure 
for  it.  All  their  time  and  energies  were 
already  absorbed  in  direct  efforts  to  re- 
move the  great  evil  concerning  which 
the  minds  of  their  English  sisters  had 
been  newly  aroused,  and  their  only  an- 
swer was  the  silent  continuance  of  these 
efforts. 

From  the  Slaveholding  States,  how- 
ever, as  was  to  be  expected,  came  a 
flood  of  indignant  recrimination  and  re- 
buke. No  one  act,  perhaps,  ever  pro- 
duced more  frantic  irritation  or  called 
out  more  unsparing  abuse.  It  came 
with  the  whole  united  weight  of  the 
British  aristocracy  and  commonalty  on 
the  most  diseased  and  sensitive  part 
of  our  national  life ;  and  it  stimulated 
that  fierce  excitement  which  was  work- 
ing before  and  has  worked  since  till  it 
has  broken  out  into  open  war. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when 
Buch  an  astonishing  page  has  been  turn- 
ed in  the  anti-slavery  history  of  Ameri- 
ca, that  the  women  of  our  country,  feel- 
ing that  the  great  anti-slavery  work  to 
which  their  English  sisters  exhorted 
them  is  almost  done,  may  properly  and 
naturally  feel  moved  to  reply  to  their 
appeal,  and  lay  before  them  the  history 
of  what  has  occurred  since  the  receipt 
of  their  affectionate  and  Christian  ad- 
dress. 

Your  address  reached  us  just  as  a 
great  moral  conflict  was  coming  to  its 
intensest  point. 

The  agitation  kept  up  by  the  anti- 
slavery  portion  of  America,  by  England, 
and  by  the  general  sentiment  of  human- 
ity in  Europe,  had  made  the  situation  of 
the  slaveholding  aristocracy  intolerable. 
As  one  of  them  at  the  time  expressed  it, 
they  felt  themselves  under  the  ban  of 
the  civilized  world.  Two  courses  only 
were  open  to  them :  to  abandon  slave 
institutions,  the  sources  of  their  wealth 
and  political  power,  or  to  assert  them 
with  such  an  overwhelming  national 
force  as  to  compel  the  respect  and  as- 
sent of  mankind.  They  chose  the  lat- 
ter. 


To  this  end  they  determined  to  seize 
on  and  control  all  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  to  spread 
their  institutions  through  new  States 
and  Territories  until  the  balance  of 
power  should  fall  into  their  hands  and 
they  should  be  able  to  force  slavery 
into  all  the  Free  States. 

A  leading  Southern  senator  boasted 
that  he  would  yet  call  the  roll  of  his 
slaves  on  Bunker  Hill ;  and,  for  a  while, 
the  political  successes  of  the  Slave 
Power  were  such  as  to  suggest  to  New 
England  that  this  was  no  impossible 
event. 

They  repealed  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, which  had  hitherto  stood,  like  the 
Chinese  wall,  between  our  Northwest- 
ern Territories  and  the  irruptions  of 
slaveholding  barbarians. 

Then  came  the  struggle  between  Free- 
dom and  Slavery  in  the  new  Territory, 
—  the  battle  for  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
fought  with  fire  and  sword  and  blood, 
where  a  race  of  men,  of  whom  John 
Brown  was  the  immortal  type,  acted 
over  again  the  courage,  the  persever- 
ance, and  the  military  religious  ardor  of 
the  old  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  and, 
like  them,  redeemed  the  Ark  of  Liber- 
ty at  the  price  of  their  own  blood  and 
blood  dearer  than  their  own. 

The  time  of  the  Presidential  canvass 
which  elected  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  cri- 
sis of  this  great  battle.  The  conflict 
had  become  narrowed  down  to  the  one 
point  of  the  extension  of  slave-territory. 
If  the  slaveholders  could  get  States 
enough,  they  could  control  and  rule ; 
if  they  were  outnumbered  by  Free 
States,  their  institutions,  by  the  very 
law  of  their  nature,  would  die  of  suf- 
focation. Therefore,  Fugitive  -  Slave 
Law,  District  of  Columbia,  Inter-State 
Slave  -  Trade,  and  what  not,  were  all 
thrown  out  of  sight  for  a  grand  rally 
on  this  vital  point.  A  President  was 
elected  pledged  to  opposition  to  this 
one  thing  alone,  —  a  man  known  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  Fugitive  -  Slave  Law 
and  other  so-called  compromises  of  the 
Constitution,  but  honest  and  faithful  in 
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his  determination  on  this  one  subject. 
That  this  was  indeed  the  vital  point 
was  shown  by  the  result.  The  moment 
Lincoln's  election  was  ascertained,  the 
slaveholders  resolved  to  destroy  the 
Union  they  could  no  longer  control. 

They  met  and  organized  a  Confeder- 
acy which  they  openly  declared  to  be 
the  first  republic  founded  on  the  right 
and  determination  of  the  white  man  to 
enslave  the  black  man,  and,  spreading 
their  banners,  declared  themselves  to 
the  Christian  world  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  a  nation  organized  with  the 
full  purpose  and  intent  of  perpetuating 
slavery. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  struggle 
that  followed,  it  became  important  for 
the  new  Confederation  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  foreign  powers,  and  infi- 
nite pains  were  then  taken  to  blind  and 
bewilder  the  mind  of  England  as  to  the 
real  issues  of  the  conflict  in  America. 

It  has  been  often  and  earnestly  as- 
serted that  slavery  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  conflict;  that  it  was  a  mere 
struggle  for  power ;  that  the  only  ob- 
ject was  to  restore  the  Union  as  it  was, 
with  all  its  abuses.  It  is  to  be  admitted 
that  expressions  have  proceeded  from 
the  National  Administration  which  nat- 
urally gave  rise  to  misapprehension,  and 
therefore  we  beg  to  speak  to  you  on  this 
subject  more  fully. 

And,  first,  the  declaration  of  the  Con- 
federate States  themselves  is  proof 
enough,  that,  whatever  may  be  declar- 
ed on  the  other  side,  the  maintenance 
of  slavery  is  regarded  by  them  as  the 
vital  object  of  their  movement. 

We  ask  your  attention  under  this  head 
to  the  declaration  of  their  Vice-Pres- 
ident,  Stephens,  in  that  remarkable 
speech  delivered  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1861,  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  wherein 
lie  declares  the  object  and  purposes  of 
the  new  Confederacy.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  papers  which  our 
century  has  produced.  I  quote  from 
the  verbatim  report  in  the  Savannah 
"  Republican  "  of  the  address  as  it  was 
delivered  in  the  Athenasum  of  that  city, 


on  which  occasion,  says  the  newspaper 
from  which  I  copy,  "  Mr.  Stephens  took 
his  seat  amid  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  and 
applause,  such  as  the  Athenaeum  has 
never  had  displayed  within  its  walls, 
within  '  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant.' " 

"  Last,  not  least,  the  new  Constitu- 
tion has  put  at  rest  forever  all  the  agi- 
tating questions  relating  to  our  peculiar 
institution,  —  African  Slavery  as  it  ex- 
ists among  us,  the  proper  status  of  the 
negro  in  our  form  of  civilization.  This 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  late  rup- 
ture and  present  revolution.  Jefferson, 
in  his  forecast,  had  anticipated  this,  as 
the  '  rock  upon  which  the  old  Union 
would  split.'  He  was  right.  What  was 
conjecture  with  him  is  now  a  realized 
fact.  But  whether  he  fully  compre- 
hended the  great  truth  upon  which  that 
rock  stood  and  stands  may  be  doubted. 
The  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  him 
and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  old  Constitu- 
tion were  that  the  enslavement  of  the  Afri- 
can was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture, that  it  was  wrong  in  principle,  so- 
cially, morally,  and  politically.  It  was 
an  evil  they  knew  not  well  how  to  deal 
with ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the 
men  of  that  day  was,  that,  somehow  or 
other,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the 
institution  would  be  evanescent,  and 
pass  away.  This  idea,  though  not  in- 
corporated in  the  Constitution,  was  the 
prevailing  idea  at  the  time.  The  Con- 
stitution, it  is  true,  secured  every  essen- 
tial guaranty  to  the  institution,  while 
it  should  last ;  and  hence  no  argument 
can  be  justly  used  against  the  Constitu- 
tional guaranties  thus  secured,  because 
of  the  common  sentiment  of  the  day. 
Those  ideas,  however,  were  fundamen- 
tally wrong.  They  rested  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  the  equality  of  races.  This 
was  an  error.  It  was  a  sandy  foun- 
dation ;  and  the  idea  of  a  government 
built  upon  it  —  when  'the  storm  came 
and  the  wind  blew,  it  fell.' 

"  Our  new  government  is  founded  up- 
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on  exactly  the  opposite  ideas :  its  founda- 
tions are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests,  upon 
the  great  truth  that  the  negro  is  not  equal 
to  the  white  man ;  that  slavery,  subordi- 
nation to  the  superior  race,  is  his  natural 
and  moral  condition.  (Applause.)  This 
our  new  government  is  thejirst,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  based  upon  this  great 
physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth. 
"  This  truth  has  been  slow  in  the 
process  of  its  development,  like  all  oth- 
er truths  in  the  various  departments 
of  science.  It  is  so  even  amongst  us. 
Many  who  hear  me,  perhaps,  can  recol- 
lect well  that  this  truth  was  not  gener- 
ally admitted,  even  within  their  day. 
The  errors  of  the  past  generation  still 
clung  to  many  as  late  as  twenty  years 
ago.  Those  at  the  North  who  still 
cling  to  these  errors  with  a  zeal  above 
knowledge  we  justly  denominate  fanat- 
ics. All  fanaticism  springs  from  an  ab- 
erration of  the  mind,  from  a  defect  in 
reasoning.  It  is  a  species  of  insanity. 
One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  insanity,  in  many  instances,  is  form- 
ing correct  conclusions  from  fancied  or 
erroneous  premises.  So  with  the  anti- 
slavery  fanatics :  their  conclusions  are 
right,  if  their  premises  are.  They  as- 
sume that  the  negro  is  equal,  and  hence 
conclude  that  he  is  entitled  to  equal 
privileges  and  rights  with  the  white 
man.  If  their  premises  were  correct, 
their  conclusions  would  be  logical  and 
just ;  but  their  premises  being  wrong, 
their  whole  argument  fails. 

"  In  the  conflict  thus  far,  success  has 
been  on  our  side  complete,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Confed- 
erate States.  It  is  upon  this,  as  I  have 
stated,  our  social  fabric  is  firmly  plant- 
ed ;  and  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  doubt 
the  ultimate  success  of  a  full  recognition 
of  this  principle  throughout  the  civiliz- 
ed and  enlightened  world. 

"  As  I  have  stated,  the  truth  of  this 
principle  may  be  slow  in  development, 
as  all  truths  are,  and  ever  have  been,  in 
the  various  branches  of  science.  It  was 
so  with  the  principles  announced  by 


Galileo ;  it  was  so  with  Adam  Smith  and 
his  principles  of  political  economy;  it 
was  so  with  Harvey  in  his  theory  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is  said  that 
not  a  single  one  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, at  the  time  of  the  announcement 
of  the  truths  made  by  him,  admitted 
them ;  now  they  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged. May  we  not,  therefore, 
look  with  confidence  to  the  ultimate 
universal  acknowledgment  of  the  truths 
upon  which  our  system  rests  ?  It  is  the 
first  government  ever  instituted  upon 
principles  in  strict  conformity  to  Na- 
ture and  the  ordination  of  Providence 
in  furnishing  the  material  of  human  so- 
ciety. Many  governments  have  been 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  certain 
classes ;  but  the  classes  thus  enslaved 
were  of  the  same  race  and  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  Nature.  Our  system 
commits  no  such  violation  of  Nature's 
laws.  The  negro,  by  Nature,  or  by  the 
curse  against  Canaan,  is  fitted  for  that 
condition  which  he  occupies  in  our  sys- 
tem. The  architect,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  lays  the  foundation 
with  the  proper  material,  —  the  granite ; 
then  comes  the  brick  or  marble.  The 
substratum  of  our  society  is  made  of  the 
material  fitted  by  Nature  for  it ;  and 
by  experience  we  know  that  it  is  best 
not  only  for  the  superior,  but  the  infe- 
rior race,  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  in- 
deed in  conformity  with  the  Creator. 
It  is  not  safe  for  us  to  inquire  into  the 
wisdom  of  His  ordinances,  or  to  question 
them.  For  His  own  purposes  He  has 
made  one  race  to  differ  from  another, 
as  one  star  differeth  from  another  in 
glory.  The  great  objects  of  humanity 
are  best  attained,  when  conformed  to 
His  laws  and  decrees  in  the  formation 
of  government  as  well  as  in  all  things 
else.  Our  Confederacy  is  founded  on  a 
strict  conformity  with  those  laws.  This 
stone,  which  was  rejected  by  the  first 
"builders,  has  become  the  chief  stone  of 
the  corner  in  our  new  edi/ice  !  " 

Thus  far  the  declarations  of  the  slave- 
holding  Confederacy. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  declarations 
of  the  President  and  the  Eepublican 
party,  as  to  their  intention  to  restore 
"  the  Union  as  it  was,"  require  an  ex- 
planation. It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  that  Freedom  is  national 
and  Slavery  sectional ;  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  design- 
ed for  the  promotion  of  liberty,  and 
not  of  slavery;  that  its  framers  con- 
templated the  gradual  abolition  of  sla- 
very ;  and  that  in  the  hands  of  an  anti- 
slavery  majority  it  could  be  so  wield- 
ed as  peaceably  to  extinguish  this  great 
evil. 

They  reasoned  thus.  Slavery  ruins 
land,  and  requires  fresh  territory  for 
profitable  working.  Slavery  increases 
a  dangerous  population,  and  requires  an 
expansion  of  this  population  for  safety. 
Slavery,  then,  being  hemmed  in  by  im- 
passable limits,  emancipation  in  each 
State  becomes  a  necessity. 

By  restoring  the  Union  as  it  was  the 
Republican  party  meant  the  Union  in 
the  sense  contemplated  by  the  original 
framers  of  it,  who,  as  has  been  admit- 
ted by  Stephens,  in  his  speech  just  quot- 
ed, were  from  principle  opposed  to  sla- 
very. It  was,  then,  restoring  a  status 
in  which,  by  the  inevitable  operation 
of  natural  laws,  peaceful  emancipation 
would  become  a  certainty. 

In  the  mean  while,  during  the  past 
year,  the  Republican  Administration, 
with  all  the  unwonted  care  of  organiz- 
ing an  army  and  navy,  and  conduct- 
ing military  operations  on  an  immense 
scale,  have  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  overthrowing  slavery 
by  purely  Constitutional  measures.  To 
this  end  they  have  instituted  a  series 
of  movements  which  have  made  this 
year  more  fruitful  in  anti-slavery  tri- 
umphs than  any  other  since  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  as  belong- 
ing strictly  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  to  no  separate  State,  has 
furnished  a  fruitful  subject  of  remon- 
strance from  British  Christians  with 
America.  We  have  abolished  slavery 


there,  and  thus  wiped  out  the  only 
blot  of  territorial  responsibility  on  our 
escutcheon. 

By  another  act,  equally  grand  in 
principle,  and  far  more  important  in  its 
results,  slavery  is  forever  excluded  from 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

By  another  act,  America  has  con- 
summated the  long-delayed  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.  In  ports  whence  slave- 
vessels  formerly  sailed  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  port -officers  the  Ad- 
ministration has  placed  men  who  stand 
up  to  their  duty,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  the  slave-trader  is  con- 
victed and  hung  as  a  pirate.  This 
abominable  secret  traffic  has  been  whol- 
ly demolished  by  the  energy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Lastly,  and  more  significant  still,  the 
United  States  Government  has  in  its 
highest  official  capacity  taken  distinct 
anti-slavery  ground,  and  presented  to 
the  country  a  plan  of  peaceable  eman- 
cipation with  suitable  compensation. 
This  noble-spirited  and  generous  oifer 
has  been  urged  on  the  Slaveholding 
States  by  the  Chief  Executive  with  an 
earnestness  and  sincerity  of  which  his- 
tory in  after-times  will  make  honorable 
account  in  recording  the  events  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  administration. 

Now,  when  a  President  and  Adminis- 
tration who  have  done  all  these  things 
declare  their  intention  of  restoring  "  the 
Union  as  it  was,"  ought  not  the  world 
fairly  to  interpret  their  words  by  their 
actions  and  their  avowed  principles  ? 
Is  it  not  necessary  to  infer  that  they 
mean  by  it  the  Union  as  it  was  in  the 
intent  of  its  anti-slavery  framers,  under 
which,  by  the  exercise  of  normal  Con- 
stitutional powers,  slavery  should  be 
peaceably  abolished  ? 

We  are  aware  that  this  theory  of  the 
Constitution  has  been  disputed  by  cer- 
tain Abolitionists ;  but  it  is  conceded, 
as  you  have  seen,  by  the  Secessionists. 
Whether  it  be  a  just  theory  or  not  is, 
however,  nothing  to  our  purpose  at 
present.  We  only  assert  that  such  is 
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the  professed  belief  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States,  and 
such  are  the  acts  by  which  they  have 
illustrated  their  belief. 

But  this  is  but  half  the  story  of  the 
anti-slavery  triumphs  of  this  year.  We 
have  shoAvn  you  what  has  been  done 
for  freedom  by  the  simple  use  of  the 
ordinary  Constitutional  forces  of  the 
Union.  We  are  now  to  show  you  what 
has  been  done  to  the  same  end  by  the 
Constitutional  war -power  of  the  na- 
tion. 

By  this  power  it  has  been  this  year 
decreed  that  every  slave  of  a  Rebel 
who  reaches  the  lines  of  our  army  be- 
comes a  free  man ;  that  all  slaves  found 
deserted  by  their  masters  become  free 
men ;  that  every  slave  employed  in  any 
service  for  the  United  States  thereby 
obtains  his  liberty ;  and  that  every  slave 
employed  against  the  United  States  in 
any  capacity  obtains  his  liberty :  and 
lest  the  army  should  contain  officers 
disposed  to  remand  slaves  to  their  mas- 
ters, the  power  of  judging  and  deliver- 
ing up  slaves  is  denied  to  army -offi- 
cers, and  all  such  acts  are  made  pe- 
nal. 

By  this  act,  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law 
is  for  all  present  purposes  practically 
repealed.  With  this  understanding  and 
provision,  wherever  our  armies  march, 
they  carry  liberty  with  them.  For  be 
it  remembered  that  our  army  is  almost 
entirely  a  volunteer  one,  and  that  the 
most  zealous  and  ardent  volunteers  are 
those  who  have  been  for  years  fighting 
with  tongue  and  pen  the  Abolition  bat- 
tle. So  marked  is  the  character  of  our 
soldiers  in  this  respect,  that  they  are 
now  familiarly  designated  in  the  official 
military  despatches  of  the  Confederate 
States  as  "  The  Abolitionists."  Con- 
ceive the  results,  when  an  army,  so 
empowered  by  national  law,  marches 
through  a  slave  -  territory.  One  regi- 
ment alone  has  to  our  certain  knowl- 
edge liberated  two  thousand  slaves  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  this  regiment  is 
but  one  out  of  hundreds.  We  beg  to 
lay  before  you  some  details  given  by 


an  eye-witness  of  what  has  recently 
been  done  in  this  respect  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  South. 

"  On  Board  Steamer  from  Fortress  Monroe 
to  Baltimore,  Nov.  14,  1862. 

"  Events  of  no  ordinary  interest  have 
just  occurred  in  the  Department  of  the 
South.  The  negro  troops  have  been 
tested,  and,  to  their  great  joy,  though 
not  contrary  to  their  own  expectations, 
they  have  triumphed,  not  only  over  en- 
emies armed  with  muskets  and  swords, 
but  over  what  the  black  man  dreads 
most,  sharp  and  cruel  prejudices. 

"General  Saxton,  on  the  28th  of 
October,  sent  the  captured  steamer 
Darlington,  Captain  Crandcll,  down 
the  coast  of  Georgia,  and  to  Fernandi- 
na,  Florida,  to  obtain  recruits  for  the 
First  Regiment  South  -  Carolina  Vol- 
unteers. Lieutenant  -  Colonel  O.  T. 
Beard,  of  the  Fo.rty-Eighth  New- York 
Volunteers,  was  given  the  command  of 
the  expedition.  In  addition  to  obtain- 
ing recruits,  the  condition  and  wants 
of  the  recent  refugees  from  slavery 
along  the  coast  were  to  be  looked  into, 
and,  if  occasion  should  offer,  it  was  per- 
mitted to  '  feel  the  enemy.'  At  St.  Si- 
mond's,  Georgia,  Captain  Trowbridge, 
with  thirty -five  men  of  the  '  Hunter 
Regiment  of  First  South-Carolina  Vol- 
unteers,' who  had  been  stationed  there 
for  three  months,  together  with  twen- 
ty-seven more  men,  were  received  on 
board.  With  this  company  of  sixty- 
two  men  the  Darlington  proceeded  to 
Fernandina. 

"  On  arriving,  a  meeting  of  the  color- 
ed men  was  called  to  obtain  enlistments. 
The  large  church  was  crowded.  After 
addresses  had  been  made  by  the  writer 
and  Colonel  Beard,  one  hundred  men 
volunteered  at  once,  and  the  number 
soon  reached  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Such,  however,  were  the 
demands  of  Fort  Clinch  and  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department  for  laborers, 
that  Colonel  Rich,  commanding  the 
fort,  consented  to  only  twenty-five  men 
leaving.  This  was  a  sad  disappoint- 
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ment,  and  one  which  some  determined 
not  to  bear.  The  twenty-five  men  were 
carefully  selected  from  among  those  not 
employed  either  on  the  fort  or  in  the 
Quartermaster's  Department,  and  put 
on  board.  Amid  the  farewells  and  ben- 
edictions of  hundreds  of  their  friends 
on  shore  they  took  their  departure,  to 
prove  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charge, 
'  The  black  man  can  never  fight.'  On 
calling  the  roll,  a  few  miles  from  port, 
it  was  found  our  twenty-five  men  had 
increased  to  fifty -four.  Determined 
not  to  be  foiled  in  their  purpose  of  be- 
ing soldiers,  it  was  found  that  thirty 
men  had  quietly  found  their  way  on 
board  just  at  break  of  day,  and  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  hold  of  the 
ship.  When  asked  why  they  did  so, 
their  reply  was,  — 

"  '  Oh,  we  want  to  fight  for  our  liber- 
ty, and  for  de  liberty  of  our  wives  and 
children.' 

"  '  But  would  you  dare  to  face  your 
old  masters  ? ' 

"  '  Oh,  yes,  yes  !  why,  we  would  fight 
to  de  death  to  get  our  families,'  was  the 
quick  response. 

"  No  one  doubted  their  sincerity. 
Muskets  were  soon  in  their  hands,  and 
no  time  was  lost  in  drilling  them.  Our 
steamer,  a  very  frail  one,  had  been  bar- 
ricaded around  the  bow  and  stern,  and 
also  provided  with  two  twelve-pounder 
Parrott  guns.  These  guns  had  to  be 
worked  by  black  men,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  captain  of  the  steamer.  Our 
fighting  men  numbered  only  about  one 
hundred  and  ten,  and  fifty  of  them  were 
raw  recruits.  The  expedition  was  not 
a  very  formidable  one,  still  all  seemed 
to  have  an  unusual  degree  of  confidence 
as  to  its  success. 

"  November  6.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren (about  fifty)  taken  from  St.  Si- 
mon d's  on  the  day  previous  were  now 
landed  for  safety  in  St.  Catharine's,  as 
a  more  hazardous  work  was  to  be  un- 
dertaken. Much  of  the  night  was  spent 
in  getting  wood  for  the  steamer,  killing 
beeves,  and  cooking  meats,  rice,  and 


corn,  for  our  women  and  children  on 
shore,  and  for  the  troops.  The  men 
needed  no  '  driver's  lash '  to  incite  them 
to  labor.  Sleep  and  rest  were  almost 
unwelcome,  for  they  were  preparing  to 
go  up  Sapelo  River,  along  whose  banks, 
on  the  beautiful  plantations,  were  their 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  wives, 
and  children.  Weeks  and  months  be- 
fore, some  of  the  men  had  left  those 
lored  ones,  with  a  promise  to  return, 
'  if  de  good  Lord  jis  open  de  way.' 

"  At  five  o'clock  on  Friday  morning, 
November  7,  we  were  under  way.  Cap- 
tain Budd,  of  the  gun-boat  Potomska, 
had  kindly  promised  the  evening  before 
to  accompany  us  past  the  most  danger- 
ous places.  On  reaching  his  station  in 
Sapelo  Sound,  we  found  him  in  readi- 
ness. Our  little  fleet,  led  by  the  Po- 
tomska, and  followed  by  the  Darlington, 
sailed  proudly  up  the  winding  Sapelo, 
now  through  marshes,  and  then  past 
large  and  beautiful  plantations.  It  was 
very  affecting  to  see  our  soldiers  watch- 
ing intensely  the  colored  forms  on  land, 
one  saying,  in  the  agony  of  deepest  anx- 
iety, '  Oh,  Mas'r,  my  wife  and  chillen  lib 
dere,'  and  another  singing  out,  '  Dere, 
dere  my  brodder,'  or  '  my  sister.'  The 
earnest  longings  of  their  poor,  anguish- 
riven  hearts  for  landings,  and  then  the 
sad,  inexpressible  regrets  as  the  steam- 
er passed,  must  be  imagined,  —  they 
cannot  be  described. 

"  The  first  landing  was  made  at  a 
picket -station  on  Charles  Hopkins'a 
plantation.  The  enemy  was  driven 
back;  a  few  guns  and  a  sword  only 
captured.  The  Potomska  came  to  an- 
chorage, for  lack  of  sufficient  water,  a 
few  miles  above,  at  Reuben  King's  plan- 
tation. Here  we  witnessed  a  rich  scene. 
Some  fifty  negroes  appeared  on  the 
banks,  about  thirty  rods  distant  from 
their  master's  house,  and  some  distance 
from  the  Darlington.  They  gazed  up- 
on us  with  intense  feelings,  alternately 
turning  their  eyes  toward  their  master, 
who  was  watching  them  from  his  piazza, 
and  toward  our  steamer,  which,  as  yet, 
had  given  them  no  assurances  of  land- 
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ing.  The  moment  she  headed  to  the 
shore,  their  doubts  were  dispersed,  and 
they  gave  us  such  a  welcome  as  angels 
would  be  satisfied  with.  Some  few  wom- 
en were  so  filled  with  joy,  that  they  ran, 
leaped,  clapped  their  hands,  and  cried, 
«  Glory  to  God  !  Glory  to  God  ! ' 

"  After  relieving  the  old  planter  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  hu- 
manity, that  is,  fifty -two  slaves,  and 
the  leather  of  his  tannery,  we  reem- 
barked.  Our  boats  were  sent  once  and 
again,  however,  to  the  shore  for  men, 
who,  having  heard  the  steam -whistle, 
came  in  greatest  haste  from  distant 
plantations. 

"  As  the  Potomska  could  go  no  far- 
ther, Captain  Budd  kindly  offered  to 
accompany  us  with  one  gun's  crew. 
We  were  glad  to  have  his  company 
and  the  services  of  the  crew,  as  we  had 
only  one  gun's  crew  of  colored  men. 
Above  us  was  a  bend  in  the  river,  and 
a  high  bluff  covered  with  thick  woods. 
There  we  apprehended  danger,  for  the 
Rebels  had  had  ample  time  to  collect 
their  forces.  The  men  were  carefully 
posted,  fully  instructed  as  to  their  du- 
ties and  dangers  by  Colonel  Beard.  Our 
Parrotts  were  manned,  and  everything 
was  in  readiness.  No  sooner  were  we 
within  rifle-shot  than  the  enemy  opened 
upon  us  a  heavy  fire  from  behind  the 
bank  and  trees,  and  also  from  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  Our  speed  being  slow  and 
the  river's  bend  quite  large,  we  were 
within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns  for 
some  time.  How  well  our  troops  bore 
themselves  will  be  seen  by  Captain 
Budd's  testimony. 

"  Our  next  landing  was  made  at  Dan- 
iel McDonald's  plantation.  His  exten- 
sive and  valuable  salt-works  were  de- 
molished, and  he  himself  taken  prison- 
er. By  documents  captured,  it  was  as- 
certained that  he  was  a  Rebel  of  the 
worst  kind.  We  took  only  a  few  of  his 
slaves,  as  he  drove  back  into  the  woods 
about  ninety  of  them  just  before  our 
arrival.  One  fine -looking  man  came 
hobbling  down  on  a  crutch.  McDonald 


had  shot  off'  one  of  his  legs  some  eigh- 
teen months  before.  The  next  planta- 
tion had  some  five  hundred  slaves  on 
it ;  several  of  our  troops  had  come  from 
it,  and  also  had  relatives  there,  but  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  dangerous 
points  to  be  passed  on  our  return  ad- 
monished us  to  retreat. 

"  Our  next  attack  was  expected  at 
the  bluff.  The  enemy  had  improved 
the  time  since  we  parted  from  them 
in  gathering  reinforcements.  Colonel 
Beard  prepared  the  men  for  a  warm 
fire.  While  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness, and  the  steamer  dropping  down 
hard  upon  the  enemy,  the  writer  pass- 
ed around  among  the  men,  who  were 
waiting  coolly  for  the  moment  of  attack, 
and  asked  them  if  they  found  their  cour- 
age failing.  '  Oh,  no,  Mas'r,  our  trust  be 
in  de  Lord.  We  only  want  fair  chance 
at  'em,'  was  the  unanimous  cry. 

"  Most  people  have  doubted  the  cour- 
age of  negroes,  and  their  ability  to  stand 
a  warm  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  en- 
gagements of  this  day  were  not  an  open- 
field  fight,  to  be  sure,  but  the  circum- 
stances were  peculiar.  They  were  tak- 
en by  surprise,  the  enemy  concealed, 
his  force  not  known,  and  some  of  the 
troops  had  been  enlisted  only  two  days. 
Captain  Budd,  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer,  and  eye-witness  of  both  engage- 
ments, has  kindly  given  his  opinion, 
which  we  are  sure  will  vindicate  the 
policy,  as  well  as  justness,  of  arming 
the  colored  man  for  his  own  freedom 
at  least. 

"  '  United  States  Steamer  Potomska, 
"'  Sapeb  River,  Ga.,  Nov.  7, 1862. 

"'SiR,  —  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  testify  to 
the  admirable  conduct  of  the  negro  troops 
(First  S.  C.  Volunteers)  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant -Colonel  Beard,  Forty  -  Eighth 
New-York  Volunteers,  during  this  day's  oper- 
ations. They  behaved  splendidly  under  the 
warm  and  galling  fire  we  were  exposed  to  in 
the  two  skirmishes  with  the  enemy.  I  did 
not  see  a  man  flinch,  contrary  to  my  expecta- 
tions. 

"  '  One  of  them,  particularly,  came  under 
my  notice,  who,  although  badly  wounded  in 
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the  face,  continued  to  load  and  fire,  in  the 
coolest  manner  imaginable.- 
"  'Every  one  of  them  acted  like  veterans. 
"  '  Very  respectfully, 

" '  WILLIAM  BUDD, 

"  '  Acting-Lieutenant  Commanding  Potomska. 
"  '  To  Hie  Rev.  M.  French,  Chaplain,  U.  S.  A: 

"  On  reaching  his  ship,  Captain  Budd 
led  our  retreat.  It  had  been  agreed, 
after  full  consultation  on  the  subject, 
that,  in  our  descent  down  the  river,  it 
was  best  to  burn  the  buildings  of  Cap- 
tain Hopkins  and  Colonel  Brailsford. 
Both  of  these  places  were  strong  picket- 
stations,  particularly  the  latter.  Brails- 
ford  had  been  down  with  a  small  force 
a  few  days  before  our  arrival  at  St. 
Catharine's,  and  shot  one  of  our  contra- 
bands, wounded  mortally,  as  was  sup- 
posed, another,  and  carried  off  four 
women  and  three  men.  He  had  also 
whipped  to  death,  three  weeks  before,  a 
slave  for  attempting  to  make  his  escape. 
We  had  on  board  Sam  Miller,  a  for- 
mer slave,  who  had  received  over  three 
hundred  lashes  for  refusing  to  inform 
on  a  few  of  his  fellows  who  had  escap- 
ed. 

"  On  passing  among  the  men,  as  we 
were  leaving  the  scenes  of  action,  I 
inquired  if  they  had  grown  any  to- 
day. Many  simultaneously  exclaimed, 
— "  '  Oh,  yes,  Massa,  we  have  grown 
three  inches  ! '  Sam  said,  —  '  I  feel  a 
heap  more  of  a  man ! ' 

"  With  the  lurid  flames  still  lighting 
up  all  the  region  behind,  and  the  bright 
rays  of  the  smiling  moon  before  them, 
they  formed  a  circle  on  the  lower  deck, 
and  around  the  hatchway  leading  to 
the  hold,  where  were  the  women  and 
children  captured  during  the  day,  and 
on  bended  knees  they  offered  up  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  thanksgivings  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  mercies  of  the  day. 
Such  fervent  prayers  for  the  President, 
for  the  hearing  of  his  Proclamation  by 
all  in  bonds,  and  for  the  ending  of  the 
war  and  slavery,  were  seldom,  if  ever, 
heard  before.  About  one  hour  was 
spent  in  singing  and  prayer.  Those 
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waters  surely  never  echoed  with  such 
sounds  before. 

"  Our  steamer  left  Beaufort  without 
a  soldier,  and  returned,  after  an  absence 
of  twelve  days,  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  fighting  colored  men,  some  of 
whom  dropped  the  hoe,  took  a  musket, 
and  were  at  once  soldiers,  ready  to 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  others." 

It  is  conceded  on  all  sides,  that,  wher- 
ever our  armies  have  had  occupancy, 
there  slavery  has  been  practically  abol- 
ished. The  fact  was  recognized  by 
President  Lincoln  in  his  last  appeal  to 
the  loyal  Slave  States  to  consummate 
emancipation. 

Another  noticeable  act  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  behalf  of  Liberty  is  the  offi- 
cial provision  it  makes  for  the  wants  of 
the  thousands  of  helpless  human  beings 
thus  thrown  upon  our  care.  Taxed 
with  the  burden  of  an  immense  war, 
with  the  care  of  thousands  of  sick  and 
wounded,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  cheerfully  voted  rations  for 
helpless  slaves,  no  less  than  wages  to 
the  helpful  ones.  The  United  States 
Government  pays  teachers  to  instruct 
them,  and  overseers  to  guide  their  indus- 
trial efforts.  A  free-labor  experiment 
is  already  in  successful  operation  among 
the  beautiful  sea-islands  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Beaufort,  which,  even  under 
most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  is 
fast  demonstrating  how  much  more  effi- 
ciently men  will  work  from  hope  and 
liberty  than  from  fear  and  constraint. 
Thus,  even  amid  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  confusion  of  war,  cotton-planting, 
as  a  free-labor  institution,  is  beginning 
its  infant  life,  to  grow  hereafter  to  a 
glorious  manhood. 

Lastly,  the  great,  decisive  meas- 
ure of  the  war  has  appeared,  —  The 
President's  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion. 

This  also  has  been  much  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  in  England. 
It  has  been  said  to  mean  virtually 
this;  —  Be  loyal,  and  you  shall  keep 
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your  slaves;  rebel,  and  they  shall  be 
free. 

But  let  us  remember  what  we  have 
just  seen  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of 
the  Union  to  which  the  rebellious  States 
are  invited  back.  It  is  to  a  Union  which 
has  abolished  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  interdicted  slavery  in  the 
Territories, — which  vigorously  repress- 
es the  slave-trade,  and  hangs  the  con- 
victed slaver  as  a  pirate,  —  which  ne- 
cessitates emancipation  by  denying  ex- 
pansion to  slavery,  and  facilitates  it 
by  the  offer  of  compensation.  Any 
Slaveholding  States  which  should  re- 
turn to  such  a  Union  might  fairly  be 
supposed  to  return  with  the  purpose 
of  peaceable  emancipation.  The  Pres- 
ident's Proclamation  simply  means  this : 
—  Come  in,  and  emancipate  peaceably 
with  compensation  ;  stay  out,  and  I 
emancipate,  nor  will  I  protect  you  from 
the  consequences. 

That  continuance  in  the  Union  is 
thus  understood  is  already  made  mani- 
fest by  the  votes  of  Missouri  and  Dela- 
ware in  the  recent  elections.  Both  of 
these  States  have  given  strong  majori- 
ties for  emancipation.  Missouri,  long 
tending  towards  emancipation,  has  al- 
ready planted  herself  firmly  on  the 
great  rock  of  Freedom,  and  thrown  out 
her  bold  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
Free  States  of  the  North  for  aid  in 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  her  posi- 
tion. Other  States  will  soon  follow ; 
nor  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  before 
a  new  year  has  gone  far  in  its  course 
the  sacred  fire  of  freedom  will  have 
flashed  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
Border  States  responsive  to  the  gen- 
erous proposition  of  the  President  and 
Congress,  and  that  universal  emanci- 
pation will  have  become  a  fixed  fact 
in  the  American  Union.  • 

Will  our  sisters  in  England  feel  no 
heart-beat  at  that  event  ?  Is  it  not 
one  of  the  predicted  voices  of  the  latter 
day,  saying  under  the  whole  heavens, 
"  It  is  done  :  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord, 
and  of  His  Christ "  ? 


And  now,  Sisters  of  England,  in  this 
solemn,  expectant  hour,  let  us  speak  to 
you  of  one  thing  which  fills  our  he'arts 
with  pain  and  solicitude. 

It  is  an  unaccountable  fact,  and  one 
which  we  entreat  you  seriously  to  pon- 
der, that  the  party  which  has  brought 
the  cause  of  Freedom  thus  far  on  its 
way,  during  the  past  eventful  year,  has 
found  little  or  no  support  in  England. 
Sadder  than  this,  the  party  which  makes 
Slavery  the  chief  corner-stone  of  its  edi- 
fice finds  in  England  its  strongest  de- 
fenders. 

The  voices  that  have  spoken  for  us 
who  contend  for  Liberty  have  been  few 
and  scattering.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  forget  those  few  noble  voices,  so 
sadly  exceptional  in  the  general  outcry 
against  us  !  They  are,  alas,  too  few  to 
be  easily  forgotten.  False  statements 
have  blinded  the  minds  of  your  com- 
munity, and  turned  the  most  generous 
sentiments  of  the  British  heart  against 
us.  The  North  are  fighting  for  suprem- 
acy and  the  South  for  independence, 
has  been  the  voice.  Independence  ?  for 
what  ?  to  do  what  ?  To  prove  the  doc- 
trine that  all  men  are  not  equal.  To  es- 
tablish the  doctrine  that  the  white  may 
enslave  the  negro. 

It  is  natural  to  sympathize  with  peo- 
ple who  are  fighting  for  .their  rights ; 
but  if  these  prove  to  be  the  right  of  sell- 
ing children  by  the  pound  and  trading 
in  husbands  and  wives  as  merchantable 
articles,  should  not  Englishmen  think 
twice  before  giving  their  sympathy  ?  A 
pirate -ship  on  the  high  seas  is  fighting 
for  independence  I  Let  us  be  consist- 
ent. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  have  been 
over-sensitive,  thin-skinned.  It  is  one 
inconvenient  attendant  of  love  and  re- 
spect, that  they  do  induce  sensitiveness. 
A  brother  or  father  turning  against  one 
in  the  hour  of  trouble,  a  friend  sleep- 
ing in  the  Gethsemane  of  our  mortal 
anguish,  does  not  always  find  us  armed 
with  divine  patience.  We  loved  Eng- 
land ;  we  respected,  revered  her ;  we 
were  bound  to  her  by  ties  of  blood  and 
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race.  Alas  !  must  all  these  declarations 
be  written  in  the  past  tense  ? 

But  that  we  may  not  be  thought  to 
have  over-estimated  the  popular  tide 
against  us,  we  shall  express  our  sense 
of  it  in  the  words  of  an  English  writer, 
one  of  the  noble  few  who  have  spok- 
en the  truth  on  our  side.  Referring  to 
England's  position  on  this  question,  he 
says  :  — 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Why 
does  the  English  nation,  which  has  made 
itself  memorable  to  all  time  as  the 
destroyer  of  negro  slavery,  which  has 
shrunk  from  no  sacrifices  to  free  its  own 
character  from  that  odious  stain,  and 
to  close  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
against  the  slave-merchant, — why  is  it 
that  the  nation  which  is  at  the  head  of 
Abolitionism,  not  only  feels  no  sympa- 
thy with  those  who  are  fighting  against 
the  slaveholding  conspiracy,  but  actual- 
ly desires  its  success  ?  Why  is  the  gen- 
eral voice  of  our  press,  the  general  sen- 
timent of  our  people  bitterly  reproach- 
ful to  the  North,  while  for  the  South, 
the  aggressors  in  the  war,  we  have  ei- 
ther mild  apologies  or  direct  and  down- 
right encouragement,  —  and  this  not  on- 
ly from  the  Tory  and  anti- Democratic 
camp,  but  from  Liberals,  or  soi-disant 
such? 

"  This  strange  perversion  of  feeling 
prevails  nowhere  else.  The  public  of 
France,  and  of  the  Continent  generally, 
at  all  events  the  Liberal  part  of  it,  saw 
at  once  on  which  side  were  justice  and 
moral  principle,  and  gave  its  sympathies 
consistently  and  steadily  to  the  North. 
Why  is  England  an  exception  ?  " 

In  the  beginning  of  our  struggle,  the 
voices  that  reached  us  across  the  wa- 
ter said,  "If  we  were  only  sure  you  were 
fighting  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  we 
should  not  dare  to  say  whither  our  sympa- 
thies for  your  cause  might  not  carry  us." 

Such,  as  we  heard,  were  the  words  of 
the  honored  and  religious  nobleman  who 
draughted  this  very  letter  which  you 
signed  and  sent  us,  and  to  which  we  are 
now  replying. 

When  these  words  reached  us,  we 


said,  "  We  can  wait ;  our  friends  in  Eng- 
land will  soon  see  whither  this  conflict  is 
tending."  A  year  and  a  half  have  pass- 
ed ;  step  after  step  has  been  taken  for 
Liberty ;  chain  after  chain  has  fallen,  till 
the  march  of  our  armies  is  choked  and 
clogged  by  the  glad  flocking  of  emanci- 
pated slaves  ;  the  day  of  final  emanci- 
pation is  set ;  the  Border  States  begin 
to  move  in  voluntary  consent ;  univer- 
sal freedom  for  all  dawns  like  the  sun 
in  the  distant  horizon  :  and  still  no  voice 
from  England.  No  voice  ?  Yes,  we 
have  heard  on  the  high  seas  the  voice 
of  a  war-steamer,  built  for  a  man-steal- 
ing Confederacy  with  English  gold  in 
an  English  dockyard,  going  out  of  an 
English  harbor,  manned  by  English  sail- 
ors, with  the  full  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish Government-officers,  in  defiance  of 
the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
So  far  has  English  sympathy  overflow- 
ed. We  have  heard  of  other  steamers, 
iron-clad,  designed  to  furnish  to  a  Sla- 
very-defending Confederacy  their  only 
lack,  —  a  navy  for  the  high  seas.  We 
have  heard  that  the  British  Evangelical 
Alliance  refuses  to  express  sympathy 
with  the  liberating  party,  when  request- 
ed to  do  so  by  the  French  Evangelical 
Alliance.  We  find  in  English  religious 
newspapers  all  those  sad  degrees  in  the 
downward  sliding  scale  of  defending 
and  apologizing  for  slaveholders  and 
slaveholding  with  which  we  have  so 
many  years  contended  in  our  own  coun- 
try. We  find  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation  spoken  of  in  those 
papers  only  as  an  incitement  to  servile 
insurrection.  Nay,  more, — we  find  in 
your  papers,  from  thoughtful  men,  the 
admission  of  the  rapid  decline  of  anti- 
slavery  sentiments  in  England.  Wit- 
ness the  following  :  — 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice,  Principal 
of  the  Working-Men's  College,  Great 
Ormond  Street,  delivered  the  first  gen- 
eral lecture  of  the  term  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  took  for  his  subject  the 
state  of  English  feeling  on  the  Slavery 
question.  He  said,  a  few  days  ago,  in 
a  conversation  on  the  American  war, 
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that  some  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  College  had  confessed  to  a  change 
in  their  sympathies  in  the  matter.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  they  had  been 
strong  sympathizers  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Northern  States,  but 
gradually  they  had  drifted  until  they 
found  themselves  desiring  the  success 
of  the  seceded  States,  and  all  but  free 
from  their  anti- slavery  feelings  and 
tendencies.  These  confessions  elicited 
strong  expressions  of  indignation  from 
a  gentleman  present,  who  had  lectur- 
ed in  the  College  on  the  war  in  Kan- 
sas. He  (Mr.  Maurice)  felt  inclined 
to  share  in  the  indignation  expressed; 
but  since,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  this  change  was  very  general  in 
England." 

Alas,  then,  England!  is  it  so?  In 
this  day  of  great  deeds  and  great  he- 
roisms, this  solemn  hour  when  the 
Mighty  Redeemer  is  coming  to  break 
every  yoke,  do  we  hear  such  voices 
from  England  ? 

This  very  day  the  writer  of  this  has 
been  present  at  a  solemn  religious  fes- 
tival in  the  national  capital,  given  at 
the  home  of  a  portion  of  those  fugi- 
tive slaves  who  have  fled  to  our  lines 
for  protection,  —  who,  under  the  shad- 
ow of  our  flag,  find  sympathy  and  suc- 
cor. The  national  day  of  thanksgiving 
was  there  kept  by  over  a  thousand  re- 
deemed slaves,  and  for  whom  Christian 
charity  had  spread  an  ample  repast. 
Our  Sisters,  we  wish  you  could  have 
witnessed  the  scene.  We  wish  you 
could  have  heard  the  prayer  of  a  blind 
old  negro,  called  among  his  fellows 
John  the  Baptist,  when  in  touching 
broken  English  he  poured  forth  his 
thanksgivings.  We  wish  you  could  have 
heard  the  sound  of  that  strange  rhyth- 
mical chant  which  is  now  forbidden  to 
be  sung  on  Southern  plantations,  —  the 
psalm  of  this  modern  exodus, — which 
combines  the  barbaric  fire  of  the  Mar- 
seillaise with  the  religious  fervor  of  the 
old  Hebrew  prophet. 

"  Oh,  go  down,  Moses, 
'Way  down  into  Egypt's  land! 


Tell  King  Pharaoh 
To  let  my  people  go ! 

Stand  away  dere, 

Stand  away  dere, 

And  let  my  people  go ! 

"  Oh,  Pharaoh  said  he  would  go  'cross! 

Let  my  people  go ! 
Oh,  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  were  lost ! 
Let  my  people  go ! 

You  may  hinder  me  here, 
But  ye  can't  up  dere ! 
Let  my  people  go ! 

"Oh,  Moses,  stretch  your  hand  across! 

Let  my  people  go ! 
And  don't  get  lost  in  de  wilderness! 
Let  my  people  go ! 

He  sits  in  de  heavens 
And  answers  prayers. 
Let  my  people  go!" 

As  we  were  leaving,  an  aged  woman 
came  and  lifted  up  her  hands  in  bless- 
ing. "  Bressed  be  de  Lord  dat  brought 
me  to  see  dis  first  happy  day  of  my  life  ! 
Bressed  be  de  Lord  1 "  In  all  England 
is  there  no  Amen  ? 

We  have  been  shocked  and  sadden- 
ed by  the  question  asked  in  an  asso- 
ciation of  Congregational  ministers  in 
England,  the  very  blood -relations  of 
the  liberty -loving  Puritans,  —  "Why 
does  not  the  North  let  the  South  go  ?  " 

What !  give  up  the  point  of  emanci- 
pation for  these  four  million  slaves  ? 
Turn  our  backs  on  them,  and  leave 
them  to  their  fate  ?  What !  leave  our 
white  brothers  to  run  a  career  of  op- 
pression and  robbery,  that,  as  sure  as 
there  is  a  God  that  rulcth  in  the  armies 
of  heaven,  will  bring  down  a  day  of 
wrath  and  doom  ? 

Is  it  any  advantage  to  people  to  be 
educated  in  man -stealing  as  a  prin- 
ciple, to  be  taught  systematically  to 
rob  the  laborer  of  his  wages,  and  to 
tread  on  the  necks  of  weaker  races  ? 
Who  among  you  would  wish  your  sons 
to  become  slave -planters,  slave -mer- 
chants, slave-dealers  ?  And  shall  we 
leave  our  brethren  to  this  fate  ?  Bet- 
ter a  generation  should  die  on  the  bat- 
tle-field, that  their  children  may  grow 
up  in  liberty  and  justice.  Yes,  our 
sons  must  die,  their  sons  must  die.  We 
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give  ours  freely;  they  die  to  redeem 
the  very  brothers  that  slay  them ;  they 
give  their  blood  in  expiation  of  this 
great  sin,  begun  by  .you  in  England, 
perpetuated  by  us  in  America,  and  for 
which  God  in  this  great  day  of  judg- 
ment is  making  inquisition  in  blood. 

In  a  recent  battle  fell  a  Secession 
colonel,  the  last  remaining  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  a  widow.  That  moth- 
er had  sold  eleven  children  of  an  old 
slave -mother,  her  servant.  That  ser- 
vant went  to  her  and  said,  —  "Missis, 
we  even  now.  You  sold  all  my  chil- 
dren. God  took  all  yourn.  Not  one  to 
bury  either  of  us.  Now,  I  forgive  you." 

In  another  battle  fell  the  only  son  of 
another  widow.  Young,  beautiful,  he- 
roic, brought  up  by  his  mother  in  the 
sacred  doctrines  of  human  liberty,  he 
gave  his  life  an  offering  as  to  a  holy 
cause.  He  died.  No  slave -woman 
came  to  tell  his  mother  of  God's  jus- 
tice, for  many  slaves  have  reason  to 
call  her  blessed. 

Now  we  ask  you,  Would  you  change 
places  with  that  Southern  mother  ? 
Would  you  not  think  it  a  great  mis- 
fortune for  a  son  or  daughter  to  be 
brought  into  such  a  system  ?  —  a  worse 
one  to  become  so  perverted  as  to  de- 
fend it  ?  Remember,  then,  that  wish- 
ing success  to  this  slavery-establishing 
effort  is  only  wishing  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  South  all  the  curses 
that  God  has  written  against  oppres- 
sion. Mark  our  words  1  If  we  succeed, 
the  children  of  these  very  men  who  are 
now  fighting  us  will  rise  up  to  call  us 
blessed.  Just  as  surely  as  there  is  a  God 
who  governs  in  the  world,  so  surely  all 
the  laws  of  national  prosperity  follow  in 
the  train  of  equity ;  and  if  we  succeed, 
we  shall  have  delivered  the  children's 
children  of  our  misguided  brethren  from 
the  wages  of  sin,  which  is  always  and 
everywhere  death. 

And  now,  Sisters  of  England,  think 
it  not  strange,  if  we  bring  back  the 
words  of  your  letter,  not  in  bitterness, 
but  in  deepest  sadness,  and  lay  them 


down  at  your  door.  We  say  to  you,  — 
Sisters,  you  have  spoken  well ;  we  have 
heard  you ;  we  have  heeded ;  we  have 
striven  in  the  cause,  even  unto  death. 
We  have  sealed  our  devotion  by  des- 
olate hearth  and  darkened  homestead, 
—  by  the  blood  of  sons,  husbands,  and 
brothers.  In  many  of  our  dwellings  the 
very  light  of  our  lives  has  gone  out ; 
and  yet  we  accept  the  life-long  dark- 
ness as  our  own  part  in  this  great  and 
awful  expiation,  by  which  the  bonds  of 
wickedness  shall  be  loosed,  and  abiding 
peace  established  on  the  foundation  of 
righteousness.  Sisters,  what  have  you 
done,  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ? 

In  view  of  the  decline  of  the  noble 
anti- slavery  fire  in  England,  in  view 
of  all  the  facts  and  admissions  recited 
from  your  own  papers,  we  beg  leave  in 
solemn  sadness  to  return  to  you  your 
own  words  : — 

"  A  common  origin,  a  common  faith, 
and,  we  sincerely  believe,  a  common 
cause,  urge  us,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
address  you  on  the  subject "  of  that  fear- 
ful encouragement  and  support  which  is 
being  afforded  by  England  to  a  slave- 
holding  Confederacy. 

"  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  ordinary 
topics,  —  on  the  progress  of  civilization, 
on  the  advance  of  freedom  everywhere, 
on  the  rights  and  requirements  of  the 
nineteenth*  century  ;  but  we  appeal  to 
you  very  seriously  to  reflect  and  to  ask 
counsel  of  God  how  far  such  a  state  of 
things  is  in  accordance  with  His  Holy 
Word,  the  inalienable  rights  of  immor- 
tal souls,  and  the  pure  and  merciful 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 

"  We  appeal  to  you,  as  sisters,  as 
wives,  and  as  mothers,  to  raise  your 
voices  to  your  fellow-citizens,  and  your 
prayers  to  God  for  the  removal  of  this 
affliction  and  disgrace  from  the  Chris- 
tian world." 

In  behalf  of  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican women, 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWEV 

WASHINGTON,  November  27,  1862. 
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THE   SOLDIERS'    BALLY. 

On,  rally  round  the  banner,  boys,  now  Freedom's  chosen  sign ! 

See  where  amid  the  clouds  of  war  its  new-born  glories  shine  ! 

The  despot's  doom,  the  slave's  dear  hope,  we  bear  it  on  the  foe  1 

God's  voice  rings  down  the  brightening  path  !     Say,  brothers,  will  ye  go  ? 

"  My  father  fought  at  Donelson  ;  he  hailed  at  dawn  of  day 

That  flag  full-blown  upon  the  walls,  and  proudly  passed  away." 

"  My  brother  fell  on  Newbern's  shore  ;  he  bared  his  radiant  head, 

And  shouted,  '  On  !  the  day  is  won  ! '  leaped  forward,  and  was  dead." 

"  My  chosen  friend  of  all  the  world  hears  not  the  bugle-call ; 

A  bullet  pierced  his  loyal  heart  by  Richmond's  fatal  wall." 

But  seize  the  hallowed  swords  they  dropped,  with  blood  yet  moist  and  red ! 

Fill  up  the  thinned,  immortal  ranks,  and  follow  where  they  led ! 

For  right  is  might,  and  truth  is  God,  and  He  upholds  our  cause, 

The  grand  old  cause  our  fathers  loved,  —  Freedom  and  Equal  Laws ! 

"  My  mother's  hair  is  thin  and  white ;  she  looked  me  in  the  face, 

She  clasped  me  to  her  heart,  and  said,  '  Go,  take  thy  brother's  place  ! ' " 

"  My  sister  kissed  her  sweet  farewell ;  her  maiden  cheeks  were  wet ; 

Around  my  neck  her  arms  she  threw  ;  I  feel  the  pressure  yet." 

"  My  wife  sits  by  the  cradle's  side  and  keeps  our  little  home, 

Or  asks  the  baby  on  her  knee,  '  When  will  thy  father  come  ?  '  " 

Oh,  woman's  faith  and  man's  stout  arm  shall  right  the  ancient  wrong ! 

So  farewell,  mother,  sister,  wife  !  God  keep  you  brave  and  strong  ! 

The  whizzing  shell  may  burst  in  fire,  the  shrieking  bullet  fly, 

The  heavens  and  earth  may  mingle  grief,  the  gallant  soldier  die  ; 

But  while  a  haughty  Rebel  stands,  no  peace  !  for  peace  is  war. 

The  land  that  is  not  worth  our  death  is  not  worth  living  for ! 

Then  rally  round  the  banner,  boys  !    Its  triumph  draweth  nigh ! 
See  where  above  the  clouds  of  war  its  seamless  glories  fly  ! 
Peace,  hovering  o'er  the  bristling  van,  waves  palm  and  laurel  fair, 
And  Victory  binds  the  rescued  stars  in  Freedom's  golden  hair  ! 


OVERTURES   FROM  RICHMOND. 

A  NEW  LILLIBURLERO. 

"  WELL,  Uncle  Sam,"  says  Jefferson  D., 

Lilliburlero,  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  You  '11  have  to  join  my  Confed'racy," 

Lilliburlero,  old  Uncle  Sam. 

"  Lero,  lero,  that  don't  appear  O,  that  don't  appear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibuster©,  that  don't  appear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 
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"  So,  Uncle  Sam,  just  lay  down  your  arms," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  Then  you  shall  hear  my  reas'nable  terms," 

Lilliburlero,  etc. 

"  Lero,  lero,  I  'd  like  to  hear  O,  I  'd  like  to  hear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  I  'd  like  to  hear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 

"  First,  you  must  own  I  've  beat  you  in  fight," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  Then,  that  I  always  have  been  in  the  right," 

Lilliburlero,  etc. 

"  Lero,  lero,  rather  severe  O,  rather  severe,"  says'old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  rather  severe,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 

"  Then,  you  must  pay  my  national  debts," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  No  questions  asked  about  my  assets," 

Lilliburlero,  etc. 

"  Lero,  lero,  that 's  very  dear  O,  that  *s  very  dear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  that 's  very  dear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 

"  Also,  some  few  i.  o.  u.s  and  bets," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
'  Mine,  and  Bob  Toombs',  and  SlidelPs,  and  Rhett's," 

Lilliburlero,  etc. 

"  Lero,  lero,  that  leaves  me  zero,  that  leaves  me  zero,"  says  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  that  leaves  me  zero,"  says  Uncle  Sam. 

"  And,  by  the  way,  one  little  thing  more," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  You  're  to  refund  the  costs  of  the  war," 

Lilliburlero,  etc. 

"  Lero,  lero,  just  what  I  fear  O,  just  what  I  fear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  just  what  I  fear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 

"  Next,  you  must  own  our  Cavalier  blood  !  " 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  And  that  your  Puritans  sprang  from  the  mud  ! " 

Lilliburlero,  etc. 

"  Lero,  lero,  that  mud  is  clear  O,  that  mud  is  clear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  that  mud  is  clear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 

••"  Slavery  's,  of  course,  the  chief  corner-stone," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  Of  our  NEW  CIV-IL-I-ZA-TI-ON  !  " 

Lilliburlero,  etc. 

"  Lero,  lero,  that 's  quite  sincere  O,  that 's  quite  sincere,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  that  's  quite  sincere,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 

"  You  '11  understand,  my  recreant  tool," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  You  're  to  submit,  and  we  are  to  rule," 
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Lilllburlero,  etc. 

"  Lero,  lero,  are  n't  you  a  hero  !  are  n't  you  a  hero  !  "  says  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  are  n't  you  a  hero  !  "  says  Uncle  Sam. 

"  If  to  these  terms  you  fully  consent," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  I  '11  be  Perpetual  King-President," 

Lilliburlero,  etc. 

"  Lero,  lero,  take  your  sombrero,  off  to  your  swamps  !  "  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  cut,  double-quick  1 "  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 


REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Titan:  A  Romance.  From  the  German  of 
Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter.  Translat- 
ed by  CHARLES  T.  BROOKS.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields. 

JEAN  PAUL  first  became  one  of  the  no- 
tabilities of  German  literature  after  he  had 
published  "  Hesperus,"  a  novel  which  con- 
tains the  originals  of  the  characters  that 
reappear  under  different  names  in  "  Titan." 
His  previous  popularity  did  not  penetrate 
far  within  the  circle  of  scholars  and  think- 
ers, and  never  knocked  at  the  charmed 
threshold  of  the  Weimar  set,  whose  taste 
was  controlled  by  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
But  "  Hesperus  "  made  a  great  noise,  and 
these  warders  of  the  German  Valhalla  were 
obliged  to  open  the  door  just  a  crack,  in  or- 
der to  reconnoitre  the  pretentious  arrival. 
Goethe  first  called  the  attention  of  Schiller 
to  the  book,  sending  him  a  copy  while  he 
was  at  Jena,  in  1795.  Schiller  recogniz- 
ed at  once  its  power  and  geniality,  but 
was  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  literary  od- 
dity, whose  grotesque  build  and  want  of 
finish  rather  depreciated  the  rich  cargo, — 
at  least,  did  not  bring  it  handsomely  into 
port.  The  first  book  of  "  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter  "  had  appeared  the  year  before,  and  that 
was  more  acceptable  to  Schiller,  who  had 
cooled  off  after  writing  his  "  Robbers," 
and  was  looking  out  for  the  true  theory 
of  poetry  and  art.  He  and  Goethe  con- 
cluded that  "  Hesperus "  was  worth  lik- 
ing, though  it  was  a  great  pity  the  author 
had  not  better  taste  ;  he  ought  to  come  up 
and  live  with  them,  in  an  aesthetic  atmos- 


phere, where  he  could  find  and  admire  his 
superiors,  and  have  his  great  crude  gems 
ground  down  to  brilliant  facets.  Schiller 
said  it  was  the  book  of  a  lonely  and  iso- 
lated man.  It  was,  indeed. 

But  it  was  a  book  which  represented, 
far  more  profoundly  and  healthily  than 
Schiller's  "  Robbers,"  that  revolt  of  men 
of  genius  against  every  species  of  fini- 
cal prescription,  in  literature  and  society, 
which  ushered  in  the 'new  age  of  Germa- 
ny. And  it  expresses  with  uncalculating 
sincerity  all  the  natural  emotions  which  a 
century  of  pedantry  and  Gallic  affectation 
had  been  crowding  out  of  books  and  men. 
It  was  a  charge  at  the  point  of  the  pen 
upon  the  dapper  flunkeys  who  Avere  keep- 
ing the  door  of  the  German  future ;  the 
brawny  breast,  breathing  deep  with  the 
struggle,  and  pouring  out  great  volumes  of 
feeling,  burst  through  the  restraints  of  the 
time.  He  cleared  a  place,  and  called  all 
men  to  stand  close  to  his  beating  heart, 
and  almost  furiously  pressed  them  there, 
that  they  might  feel  what  a  thing  friend- 
ship was  and  the  ideal  life  of  the  soul. 
And  as  he  held  them,  his  face  grew  broad 
and  deep  with  humor  ;  men  looked  into  it 
and  saw  themselves,  all  the  real  good  and 
the  absurdly  conventional  which  they  had, 
and  there  was  a  great  jubilation  at  the 
genial  sight.  And  it  was  as  if  a  lot  of  por- 
ters followed  him,  overloaded  with  quaint 
and  curious  knowledge  gathered  from 
books  of  travel,  of  medicine,  of  history, 
metaphysics,  and  biography,  which  they 
dumped  without  much  concert,  but  just  as 
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it  happened,  in  the  very  middle  of  a  fine 
emotion,  and  all  through  his  jovial  speech. 
What  an  irruption  it  was  !  — as  if  by  a  tilt 
of  the  planet  the  climate  had  changed  sud- 
denly, and  palm-trees,  oranges,  the  sugar- 
cane, the  grotesque  dragon-tree,  and  all 
the  woods  of  rich  and  curious  grain,  stood 
in  the  temperate  and  meagre  soil. 

Schiller  met  Jean  Paul  in  the  spring  of 
1796.  In  writing  to  Goethe  about  their 
interviews,  he  says,  —  "I  have  told  you 
nothing  yet  about  Hesperus.  I  found 
him  on  the  whole  such  as  I  expected,  just 
as  odd  as  if  he  had  fallen  from  the  moon, 
full  of  good-will,  and  very  eager  to  see 
things  that  are  outside  of  him,  but  he 
lacks  the  organ  by  which  one  sees  " ;  and 
in  a  letter  of  a  later  date  he  doubts  wheth- 
er Richter  will  ever  sympathize  with  their 
way  of  handling  the  great  subjects  of  Man 
and  Nature. 

The  reader  can  find  the  first  interviews 
which  Richter  had  with  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler in  Lewes's  "  Life  of  Goethe,"  Vol.  II. 
p.  269.  Of  Goethe,  Richter  said,  "By 
heaven  !  we  shall  love  each  other  ! "  and 
of  Schiller,  "  He  is  full  of  acumen,  but  with- 
out love."  The  German  public,  which 
loves  Richter,  has  reversed  his  first  im- 
pression. And  indeed  Richter  himself, 
though  he  could  not  get  along  with  Schil- 
ler, learned  that  Goethe's  loving  capaci- 
ty, which  he  thought  he  saw  break  out 
with  fire  while  Goethe  read  a  poem  to 
him,  was  only  the  passion  of  an  artistic 
nature  which  impregnates  its  own  prod- 
ucts. 

Richter's  love  was  very  different.  It 
was  a  sympathy  with  men  and  women 
of  all  conditions,  fed  secretly  the  while 
that  his  shaggy  genius  was  struggling 
with  poverty  and  apparently  unfavorable 
circumstances.  He  was  always  a  child, 
yearning  to  feel  the  arms  of  some  affection 
around  him,  very  susceptible  to  the  moods 
of  other  people,  yet  testing  them  by  a  hu- 
morous sincerity.  All  the  books  which 
he  devoured  in  his  desultory  rage  for 
knowledge  turned  into  nourishment  for 
an  imagination  that  was  destined  chiefly 
to  interpret  a  very  lofty  moral  sense  and 
a  very  democratic  feeling.  And  whenev- 
er his  humor  caught  an  edge  in  the  easter- 
ly moments  of  his  mind,  it  was  never 
sharpened  against  humanity,  and  made 
nothing  tender  bleed.  Now  and  then  we 
know  he  has  a  caustic  tiling  or  two  to  say 


about  women  ;  but  it  is  lunar-caustic  for  a 
wart. 

Goethe  did  not  like  this  indiscriminate 
and  democratic  temper.  The  sly  remarks 
of  Richter  upon  the  Transparencies  and 
Well-born  and  Excellencies  of  his  time, 
with  their  faded  taste  and  dreary  manda- 
rin-life varied  by  loose  morals  and  con- 
tempt for  the  invisible,  could  not  have 
suited  the  man  whose  best  friend  was  a 
real  Duke,  as  it  happened,  one  of  Nature's 
noblemen,  one  whose  wife,  the  Duchess 
Sophia,  afterwards  held  Bonaparte  so  tran- 
quilly at  bay  upon  her  palace-steps.  Goethe 
had,  too,  a  bureaucratic  vein  in  him ;  he 
spoke  well  of  dignities,  and  carefully  step- 
ped through  the  cumbrous  minuet  of  court- 
life  without  impinging  upon  a  single  Serene 
or  Well-born  bunyon.  Mirabeau  himself 
would  have  elbowed  his  way  through  fur- 
belows and  court-rapiers  more  forbearing- 
ly  than  Richter.  It  was  not  possible  to 
make  this  genius  plastic,  in  the  aesthetic 
sense  which  legislated  at  Weimar.  Be- 
sides, Goethe  could  not  look  at  Nature  as 
Richter  did.  To  such  a  grand  observer 
Richter  must  have  appeared  like  a  sunset- 
smitten  girl. 

An  American  ought  to  value  Richter's 
books  for  the  causes  which  made  them  re- 
pulsive to  all  social  and  literary  cliques. 
The  exquisite  art,  and  the  wise,  clear  mind 
of  Goethe  need  not  come  into  contrast,  to 
disable  us  from  giving  Richter  the  recep- 
tion which  alone  he  would  value  or  com- 
mand. Nor  is  it  necessary  to  deny  that 
the  frequent  intercalations  and  suspensions 
of  his  narrative,  racy  and  suggestive  as 
they  are,  and  overflowing  with  feeling, 
will  fret  a  modern  reader  who  is  always 
"  on  time,"  like  an  express-man,  and  is 
quite  as  regardless  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pressed. 

"  Titan  "  is  not  a  novel  in  the  way  that 
Charles  Rcade's,  or  Eugene  Sue's,  or  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  books  are  novels.  The  nearest 
English  model,  in  the  matter  of  style  and 
quaint  presuming  on  the  reader's  patience, 
is  Sterne.  But  if  one  wishes  to  see  how 
Richter  is  not  sentimental,  in  spite  of  his 
incessant  and  un-American  emotion,  let 
him  read  Sterne,  and  hasten  then  to  be 
embraced  by  Richter's  unsophisticated  feel- 
ing, which  is  none  the  less  refreshing  be- 
cause it  is  so  exuberant  and  has,  such  a 
habit  of  pursuing  all  his  characters.  And 
where  else,  in  any  language,  is  Nature  so 
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•worshipped,  and  so  rapturously  chased  with 
glowing  words,  as  some  young  Daphne  by 
some  fiery  boy  ? 

Neither  are  there  any  characters  in  this 
novel,  in  the  sense  of  marked  idiosyncra- 
sies, or  of  the  subtile  development  of  an  in- 
dividual. Sometimes  Richter's  men  and 
women  are  only  the  lay -figures  upon  which 
he  piles  and  adjusts  his  gorgeous  cloth-of- 
gold  and  figured  damask.  But  Sieben- 
kas  and  his  wife,  in  "  Flower-,  Fruit-,  and 
Thorn-Pieces,"  are  characters,  quite  as 
much  as  any  of  Balzac's  nice  genre  men 
and  women,  and  on  a  higher  plane.  Rich- 
ter  uses  his  persons  of  both  sexes  princi- 
pally to  express  the  conditions  of  his  feel- 
ing ;  they  are  cockles,  alternately  dry  and 
sparkling,  underneath  his  mighty  ebb  and 
flow. 

On  one  point  we  doubt  if  the  American 
mind  will  understand  Richter.  He  believ- 
ed in  a  love  that  one  man  might  have  for 
another  man,  which  as  little  corresponds 
to  the  average  idea  of  friendship  as  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  "People's 
party  "  corresponds  to  Mr.  Garrison's.  In 
this  respect  Richter  creates  an  ideal  and 
interfuses  it  with  all  his  natural  ardor, 
which  a  German  can  understand  better 
than  the  men  of  any  other  nation,  for  in 
him  is  the  tendency  that  Richter  seeks 
to  set  forth  by  his  passionate  imagination. 
Orestes  and  PyLades,  David  and  Jonathan, 
and  the  other  famous  loves  of  men,  are 
suspected  by  the  calculating  breeds  of  peo- 
ple. Brother  Jonathan  seldom  finds  his 
David,  and  he  doubtless  thinks  the  Canon 
ought  to  have  transferred  that  Scriptural 
friendship  into  the  Apocrypha.  We  shall 
sniff  at  the  highly  colored  intercourse  of 
Richter's  men,  for  it  is  often  more  than 
we  can  do  to  really  love  a  woman.  We 
shall  pronounce  the  relation  affected,  and 
the  expression  of  it  turgid,  even  nauseous. 
But  there  is  a  genuine  noble  pulse  in  the 
German  heart,  which  beats  to  the  rhythm 
of  two  men's  heroic  attachment,  and  can 
expand  till  all  the  blood  that  flows  through 
Richter's  style  is  welcomed  and  propelled 
by  it.  Still,  we  think  that  the  unexpress- 
ed friendship  may  also  stand  justified  be- 
fore the  ideal. 

The  reader  must  be  content  to  meet  this 
stout  and  fervent  man  as  he  is,  not  expect- 
ing that  his  genius  will  consult  our  tastes 
or  prejudices,  or  that  his  head  will  stoop 
at  all  for  the  sake  of  our  company.  Then 


beneath  his  dense  paragraphs  and  through 
his  rambling  pages  his  humility  will  greet 
us,  and  fraternal  regards  draw  us  irresist- 
ibly to  him.  He  is  a  man  for  a  people's 
reading,  notwithstanding  all  the  involutions 
of  style  and  thought  which  might  suggest 
a  different  judgment.  He  certainly  does 
not  write  like  Cobbett  or  Franklin,  nor 
has  he  the  thin,  clear  polish  of  the  popular 
historian.  Yet  his  shrewdness  and  tender- 
ness will  touch  all  simple-minded  men ; 
and  twenty  Cobbetts,  or  people's  writers, 
sharply  rubbed  together,  could  never  light 
the  flame  of  his  imperial  imagination,  for 
it  is  a  kind  of  sunshine,  sometimes  hot 
enough,  but  broad,  impartial,  and  quicken- 
ing, wherever  there  is  something  that  waits 
to  grow. 

And  scarcely  one  man  in  a  century  ap- 
pears so  highly  gifted  with  that  wonderful 
quality  for  which  we  have  no  better  name 
than  Humor.  His  humor  is  the  conciliation 
that  takes  place  between  love  and  knowl- 
edge. The  two  tendencies  create  the  bold 
and  graceful  orbit  on  which  his  well-balan- 
ced books  revolve.  With  one  alone,  his  im- 
petuosity would  hasten  to  quench  itself  in 
the  molten  centre ;  and  with  the  other  alone, 
he  would  fly  cynically  beyond  the  reach  of 
heat.  This  reconciling  humor  sometimes 
shakes  his  book  with  Olympic  laughter,  as  if 
the  postprandial  nectar  circulated  in  pools 
of  cups,  into  which  all  incompatibilities  fall 
and  are  drowned.  You  drink  thil  recast- 
ing of  the  planet's  joys  and  sorrows,  con- 
tempt and  contradictions,  while  it  is  yet 
fluent  and  bubbling  to  the  lip.  There  are 
all  the  selfish  men,  and  petulant,  intriguing 
women  in  it,  all  their  weaknesses,  and  the 
ill-humor  of  their  times.  But  the  draught 
lights  up  the  brain  with  an  anticipation  of 
Borne  future  solution  of  these  discords,  or 
perhaps  we  may  say,  intoxicates  us  with 
the  serene  tolerance  which  the  Creative 
Mind  must  have  for  all  His  little  ones.  Is 
not  humor  a  finite  mood  of  that  Impartial- 
ity whose  sun  rises  upon  the  evil  and  the 
good,  whose  smile  becomes  the  laughter 
of  these  denser  skies  ? 

It  is  plain  from  what  we  have  said  that 
the  task  of  translating  this  novel  must 
be  full  of  difficulties.  There  are  strange 
words,  allusions  drawn  from  foreign  books 
that  are  now  a  hundred  years  old  or  more 
and  never  seen  in  libraries  ;  the  figurative 
style  makes  half  the  sentences  in  a  page 
seem  strange  at  first,  they  invite  consider- 
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ation,  and  do  not  feebly  surrender  to  a 
smooth  consecutive  English.  Just  as  you 
think  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  a  paragraph 
and  are  on  the  point  of  stepping  on  the 
floor,  he  stops  you  with  another  stair,  or 
lets  you  through  :  in  other  words,  you  are 
never  safe  from  a  whimsical  allusion  or  a 
twist  in  the  thought.  The  narrative  ex- 
tends no  thread  which  you  may  take  in  one 
hand  as  you  poke  along  :  it  frequently  dis- 
appears altogether,  and  it  seems  as  if  you 
had  another  book  with  its  vocabulary  and 
style. 

It  is  not  too  high  praise  to  say  that  Mr. 
Brooks  has  overcome  all  these  difficulties 
without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  character- 
istic of  Puchter's  genius.  We  have  the 
sense  and  passion  un mutilated.  The  trans- 
lation is  accurate,  and  also  bold.  By  the 
comparison  of  a  few  test-passages  with  the 
original,  Mr.  Brooks's  adroit  and  patient 
labor  appears  clearly.  We  desire  to  pay 
him  the  meed  of  our  respect  and  gratitude. 
Few  readers  of  "  Titan "  will  appreciate 
the  toil  which  has  secured  them  this  new 
sensation  of  becoming  intimate  with  "  Jean 
Paul  the  Only."  It  is  new,  because,  not- 
withstanding several  books  of  Jean  Paul 
have  been  already  translated,  "  Titan  "  is 
the  most  vigorous  and  exhaustive  book  he 
wrote.  He  poured  his  whole  fiery  and  ro- 
mantic soul  into  it.  It  may  be  said  that 
all  the  fine  and  humane  elements  of  the 
revolutionary  period  in  which  he  lived  ap- 
pear in  this  book,  —  the  religious  feeling, 
the  horror  of  sensuality,  the  hatred  of  ev- 
ery kind  of  cant,  the  struggle  for  definite 
knowledge  out  of  a  confusing  whirl  of 
man's  generous  sentiments  all  broken  loose, 
the  tendency  to  worship  duty  and  justice, 
and  the  Titanic  extravagance  of  a  "  lugti- 
hood,"  both  of  youth  and  emotion,  which 
threatens,  in  Alexander's  temper,  to  appro- 
priate the  world.  All  this  is  admirably  ex- 
pressed in  the  Promethean  title  of  the  book. 
We  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  profitably 
read,  or  with  an  intelligent  respect  for  its 
great  author,  unless  we  recall  the  period, 
the  state  of  politics,  religion,  domestic  life, 
the  new  German  age  of  thought  which  was 
rising,  with  ferment,  amid  uncouth  gam- 
bolling shapes  of  jovial  horn-blowing  fel- 
lows, from  the  waves.  He  is  the  divinity 
who  owns  a  whole  herd  of  them.  As  we 
sit  to  read,  let  the  same  light  fall  on  the 
page  in  which  it  was  composed,  and  there 
will  appear  upon  it  the  genius  which  is  con- 


fined to  no  age  or  clime,  and  addresses  ev- 
ery heart. 


The  Works  of  Rufus  Choate,  with  a  Me- 
moir of  his  Life.  By  SAMUEL  OILMAN 
BROWN,  Professor  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. In  Two  Volumes.  Boston  :  Lit- 
tle, Brown,  &  Co. 

IN  estimating  the  claims  of  any  bio- 
graphical work  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  the  advantages 
which  the  writer  enjoys,  and  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  he  labors.  The 
life,  genius,  and  character  of, Mr.  Choate 
present  a  stimulating,  but  not  an  easy  task 
to  him  who  essays  to  delineate  them.  We 
have  read  of  a  man  who  had  taught  his 
dog  to  bite  out  of  a  piece  of  bread  a  pro- 
file likeness  of  Voltaire  ;  it  was  not  more 
difficult  to  draw  a  caricature  of  Mr.  Choate, 
but  to  paint  him  as  he  was  requires  a  nice 
pencil  and  a  discriminating  touch.  The 
salient  traits  were  easily  recognized  by 
all.  The  general  public  saw  in  him  a  man 
who  flung  himself  into  his  cases  with  the 
fervor  and  passion  of  a  mountain-torrent, 
whose  eloquence  was  exuberant  and  some- 
times extravagant,  who  said  quaint  and 
brilliant  things  with  a  very  grave  counte- 
nance, and  whose  handwriting  was  pictu- 
resquely illegible.  We  verily  believe  that 
Mr.  Choate's  peculiar  handwriting  was  as 
well  known  to  his  townsmen  and  neigh- 
bors, was  as  frequent  a  topic  of  observation 
and  comment,  as  any  of  the  traits  of  his 
mind  and  character.  We  need  hardly  add 
that  this  popular  image  which  was  called 
Mr.  Choate  resembled  the  real  man  about 
as  much  as  a  sign-post  daub  of  General 
Washington  resembles  the  head  by  Stu- 
art. The  skill  of  the  true  artist  is  shown 
in  catching  and  transferring  to  the  canvas 
the  delicate  distinctions  which  make  a  dif- 
ference between  faces  which  have  a  gen- 
eral similarity.  No  man  had  more  need 
of  this  fine  discrimination  in  order  to 
have  justice  done  him  than  Mr.  Choate; 
for  there  was  no  man  who  would  have 
been  more  imperfectly  known,  had  he 
been  known  only  by  those  prominent 
and  obvious  characteristics  which  all  the 
world  could  see.  He  was  a  great  and  suc- 
cessful lawyer,  but  his  original  taste  was 
for  literature  rather  than  law.  Pew  men 
were  more  before  the  public  than  he,  and 
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yet  he  loved  privacy  more  than  publicity. 
He  had  acquaintances  numberless,  and  fa- 
cile and  gracious  manners,  but  his  heart 
was  open  to  very  few.  His  eloquence  was 
luxuriant  and  efflorescent,  but  he  was  also 
a  close  and  compact  reasoner.  He  had  a 
vein  of  playful  exaggeration  in  his  com- 
mon speech,  but  his  temperament  was 
earnest,  impassioned,  almost  melancholy. 
The  more  nearly  one  knew  Mr.  Choate, 
the  more  cause  had  he  to  correct  super- 
ficial impressions. 

Professor  Brown  has  many  qualifica- 
tions for  the  task  which  was  devolved 
upon  him.  He  knew,  loved,  and  admired 
Mr.  Choate.  A  graduate  and  professor  of 
Dartmouth  College,  the  son  of  a  former 
president,  he  caught  a  larger  portion  of 
the  light  thrown  back  upon  the  college  by 
the  genius  and  fame  of  her  brilliant  son. 
A  good  scholar  himself,  he  is  competent 
to  appreciate  the  ripe  scholarship  of  Mr. 
Choate,  and  his  love  of  letters.  His  style 
is  clear,  simple,  and  manly.  He  has,  too, 
the  moral  qualities  needed  in  a  man  who 
undertakes  to  write  the  biography  of  an 
eminent  man  recently  deceased,  who  has 
left  children,  relatives,  friends,  acquaint- 
ances, and  rivals,  —  the  tact,  the  instinct, 
the  judgment  which  teaches  what  to  say 
and  what  to  leave  unsaid,  and  refuses  to 
admit  the  public  into  those  inner  cham- 
bers of  the  mind  and  heart  where  the  pub- 
lic has  no  right  to  go.  But  he  has  one 
disqualification  :  he  is  not  a  lawyer,  and 
no  one  but  a  lawyer  can  take  the  full 
gauge  and  dimensions  of  what  Mr.  Choate 
was  and  did.  For  Mr.  Choate,  various 
as  were  his  intellectual  tastes,  wide  as 
was  the  range  of  his  intellectual  curios- 
ity, made  all  things  else  secondary  and 
subservient  to  legal  studies  and  profes- 
sional aspirations.  To  the  law  he  gave 
his  mind  and  life,  and  all  that  he  did  out- 
side of  the  law  was  done  in  those  breath- 
ing-spaces and  intermissions  of  profession- 
al labor  in  which  most  lawyers  in  large 
practice  are  content  to  do  nothing. 

But  Professor  Brown's  biography  is  sat- 
isfactory in  all  respects,  even  in  the  delin- 
eations of  the  professional  character  of  Mr. 
Choate,  where,  if  anywhere,  we  should 
have  looked  for  imperfect  comprehension. 
The  members  of  the  bar  may  rest  assur- 
ed that  justice  has  been  done  to  the  legal 
claims  and  merits  of  one  of  whom  they 
were  so  justly  proud ;  and  the  public  may 


be  assured  that  the  traits  of  Mr.  Choate'a 
character,  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  —  his 
great  and  conspicuous  powers,  as  well  as 
his  lighter  graces  and  finer  gifts,  —  have 
been  set  down  with  taste,  feeling,  judg- 
ment, and  discrimination.  This  seems  but 
measured  language,  and  yet  we  mean  it 
for  generous  praise ;  bearing  always  in 
mind  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and, 
as  Professor  Brown  has  happily  said  in 
his  preface,  that "  the  traits  of  Mr.  Choate's 
character  were  so  peculiar,  its  lights  and 
shades  so  delicate,  various,  and  evanes- 
cent." We  confess  that  we  sat  down  to 
read  the  biography  not  without  a  little 
uneasiness,  not  without  a  flutter  of  appre- 
hension. But  all  feeling  of  this  kind  was 
soon  dissipated  as  we  went  on,  and  there 
came  in  its  place  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
grace,  skill,  and  taste  which  Professor 
Brown  had  shown  in  his  delineation,  and 
the  faithful  portrait  he  had  produced.  And 
one  secret  of  this  success  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  he  had  no  other  object  or 
purpose  than  to  do  justice  to  his  subject. 
He  is  entirely  free  from  self -reference. 
There  is  not  in  the  remotest  corner  of 
his  mind  a  wish  to  magnify  his  office  and 
draw  attention  from  the  theme  of  the  bi- 
ography to  the  biographer  himself.  He 
permits  himself  no  digressions,  he  obtrudes 
no  needless  reflections,  enters  into  no  prof- 
itless discussions  :  he  is  content  to  unfold 
the  panorama  of  Mr.  Choate's  life,  and  do 
little  more  than  point  out  the  scenes  and 
passages  as  they  pass  before  the  specta- 
tor's eye. 

It  was  not  an  eventful  life ;  it  was,  in- 
deed, the  reverse.  It  was  a  life  passed  in 
the  constant  and  assiduous  practice  of  the 
law.  We  do  not  forget  his  brief  term  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  his  longer  period  in  the  Senate ;  but 
these  were  but  episodes.  They  were 
trusts  reluctantly  assumed  and  gladly  laid 
aside  ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  exception- 
al Americans  who  have  no  love  of  political 
distinction  or  public  office.  A  lawyer's 
life  leaves  little  to  be  recorded  ;  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  bar  are  proverbially  ephem- 
eral, and  lawyers  themselves  are  willing 
to  forget  the  cases  they  have  tried  and 
the  verdicts  they  have  won.  Had  Mr. 
Choate  been  merely  and  exclusively  a 
lawyer,  the  story  of  his  life  could  have 
been  told  in  half  a  dozen  pages ;  but 
though  he  was  a  great  lawyer  and  advo- 
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cate,  lie  was  something  more :  he  was  an 
orator,  a  scholar,  and  a  patriot.  He  had 
no  taste  for  public  life,  as  we  have  just 
said ;  but  he  had  the  deepest  interest  in 
public  subjects,  loved  his  country  with  a 
fervid  love,  had  read  much  and  thought 
much  upon  questions  of  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. Busy  as  he  always  was  in  his 
profession,  his  mind,  discursive,  sleepless, 
always  thirsting  for  knowledge,  was  never 
content  to  walk  along  the  beaten  highway 
of  the  law,  but  was  ever  wandering  into 
the  flowery  fields  of  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy on  the  right  hand  and  the  left.  These 
volumes  show  how  untiring  was  his  in- 
dustry, how  various  were  his  attainments, 
how  accurate  was  his  knowledge,  how 
healthy  and  catholic  were  his  intellectual 
tastes.  The  only  thing  for  which  he  had 
no  taste  was  repose ;  the  only  thing  which 
he  could  not  do  was  to  rest.  When  we 
see  what  his  manner  of  life  was,  how  for 
so  many  years  the  nightly  vigil  succeeded 
the  daily  toil,  how  the  bow  was  always 
strung,  how  much  he  studied  and  wrote 
outside  of  his  profession,  even  while  bear- 
ing the  burden  and  anxiety  of  an  immense 
practice,  we  can  only  wonder  that  he  lived 
so  long. 

The  whole  of  the  second  volume  and 
a  full  half  of  the  first  are  occupied  with 
Mr.  Choate's  own  productions,  mainly 
speeches  and  lectures.  Many  of  these 
have  been  published  before,  but  some  of 
them  appear  in  print  for  the  first  time. 
Mr.  Choate's  peculiar  characteristics  of 
style  and  manner  —  his  exuberance  of 
language,  his  full  flow  of  thought,  his  re- 
dundancy of  epithet,  his  long-drawn  sen- 
tences, stretching  on  through  clause  after 
clause  before  the  orbit  of  his  thought  had 
begun  to  turn  and  enter  upon  itself —  are 
well  known.  We  cannot  say  that  the 
contents  of  these  volumes  will  add  to  the 
high  reputation  which  Mr.  Choate  already 
enjoys  as  a  brilliant  writer,  an  eloquent 
speaker,  a  patriotic  statesman ;  but  we  can 
and  do  say  that  the  glimpses  we  herein 
get  of  his  purely  human  qualities  —  of 
that  inner  life  which  belongs  to  every 
man  simply  as  man  —  all  add  to  the  in- 
terest which  already  clings  to  his  name, 
by  showing  him  in  a  light  and  in  rela- 
tions of  which  the  public  who  hung  with 
delight  upon  his  lips  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing. He  had  long  been  one  of  the  celeb- 
rities of  the  city ;  his  face  and  form  were 


familiar  to  his  towns-people,  and  all  stran- 
gers were  anxious  to  see  and  hear  him  : 
but,  though  he  moved  and  acted  in  public, 
he  dwelt  apart.  His  orbit  embraced  the 
three  points  of  the  court-room,  his  oflice, 
and  his  home, — and  no  more.  He  had 
no  need  of  society,  of  amusement,  of  sym- 
pathy, of  companionship.  We  are  free 
to  say  that  we  think  it  was  a  defect  in 
his  nature,  at  least  a  mistake  in  his  life, 
that  he  did  not  cultivate  his  friendships 
more.  Few  men  of  his  eminence  have 
ever  lived  so  long  and  written  so  few  let- 
ters. But  his  diaries  and  journals,  now 
for  the  first  time  given  to  the  light,  show 
us  the  inner  man  and  the  inner  life.  Here 
he  communed  with  himself.  Here  he  in- 
trusted his  thoughts,  his  hopes,  his  dreams, 
his  aspirations  to  the  safe  confidence  of  his 
note-book.  No  portions  of  the  two  vol- 
umes are  to  us  of  more  interest  than  these 
diaries  and  journals.  They  bear  the  stamp 
of  perfect  sincerity.  They  show  us  how- 
high  his  standard  was,  how  little  lie  was 
satisfied  with  anything  he  had  done,  how- 
deep  and  strong  were  his  love  of  knowl- 
edge and  his  love  of  beauty,  how  every 
step  of  progress  was  made  a  starting-point 
for  a  new  advance.  And  from  these,  and 
other  indications  which  these  volumes  con- 
tain, we  can  learn  how  modest  he  was,  how 
gentle  and  courteous,  how  full  of  playful- 
ness and  graceful  wit,  how  unprejudiced, 
how  imbued  with  reverence  for  things 
high  and  sacred,  how  penetrated  with  del- 
icate tact  and  sensitive  propriety.  He 
nursed  no  displeasures  ;  he  cultivated  no 
antipathies;  he  was  free  from  dark  sus- 
picions, sullen  resentments,  and  smoul- 
dering hates ;  he  put  no  venom  upon  his 
blade. 

The  life  and  labors  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Choate  present  many  points  on  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  dwell  with  more  or  less 
of  fulness,  but  we  can  only  touch  upon 
one  or  two.  We  have  always  thought 
him  especially  remarkable  for  the  felicity 
with  which  the  elements  in  him  were  so 
mingled  that  the  bright  gift  was  not  ac- 
companied by  the  usually  attendant  shad- 
ow. All  would  admit,  for  instance,  that 
his  temperament  was  the  temperament  of 
genius.  The  strings  of  an  .ZEolian  harp 
are  not  more  responsive  to  the  caressing 
wind  than  were  the  fibres  of  his  frame  sen- 
sitive to  the  influence  of  beauty.  His  or- 
ganization was  delicate,  nervous,  and  im- 
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passioned.  The  grandeur  and  loveliness 
of  Nature,  fine  poetry,  stirring  eloquence, 
music  under  certain  forms  and  conditions, 
affected  him  to  an  extent  to  which  men 
are  rarely  susceptible.  And  yet  with  all 
these  "robes  and  singing  garlands"  of 
genius  about  him,  he  was  entirely  free 
from  the  irritability  which  usually  accom- 
panies genius.  His  temper  was  as  sweet 
as  his  organization  was  sensitive.  The 
life  of  a  lawyer  in  great  practice  is  very 
trying  to  the  spirit,  but  no  one  ever  saw 
Mr.  Choate  discomposed  or  ruffled,  and 
the  sharp  contentions  of  the  most  pro- 
tracted and  hotly  contested  trial  never 
extorted  from  him  a  testy  remark,  a  peev- 
ish exclamation,  a  wounding  reflection. 
He  never  wasted  any  of  his  nervous  en- 
ergy in  scolding,  fretting,  or  worrying. 
Such  invincible  and  inevitable  sweetness 
of  temper  would  have  made  the  most  com- 
monplace man  attractive  :  we  need  not  say 
what  a  charm  it  gave  to  such  powers  and 
accomplishments  as  those  of  Mr.  Choate. 

So,  too,  there  is  the  old,  traditionary  com- 
monplace about  genius  being  one  thing 
and  application  another,  and  their  being 
in  necessary  antagonism  to  each  other. 
But  Mr.  Choate  was  a  man  of  genius,  at 
least  in  its  popular  and  generally  received 
sense.  The  glance  of  his  mind  was  as 
rapid  as  the  lightning  ;  he  learned  almost 
by  intuition ;  his  fancy  was  brilliant,  dis- 
cursive, and  untiring;  his  perceptions  were 
both  quick  and  correct :  if  there  ever  were 
a  man  who  could  have  dispensed  with  the 
painful  acquisitions  of  labor,  and  been  con- 
lent  with  the  spontaneous  growth  of  an  un- 
cultivated soil,  that  man  was  Mr.  Choate. 
And  yet  who  ever  worked  harder  than  he  ? 
what  plodding  chronicler,  what  prosaic 
Dryasdust  ever  went  through  a  greater 
amount  of  drudgery  than  he  ?  His  very 
industry  had  the  intense  and  impassioned 
character  which  belonged  to  his  whole  tem- 
perament and  organization.  He  toiled 
with  a  fiery  earnestness  and  a  concentra- 
tion of  purpose  which  burned  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  subject  he  was  investi- 
gating. The  audience  that  hung  with  de- 
light upon  one  of  his  addresses  to  the  jury, 
at  the  close  of  a  long  and  exciting  trial,  in 
whicli  the  wit  and  eloquence  and  poetry 
seemed  to  be  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment,—  electric  sparks  which  the  mind's 
own  rapid  motion  generated,  —  thought  as 
little  of  the  patient  industry  with  which  all 


had  been  elaborated  as  they  who  admire  an 
exquisite  ball-dress,  that  seems  a  part  of 
the  lovely  form  which  it  adorns,  think  of 
the  pale  weaver's  loom  and  the  poor  seam- 
stress's needle.  We  have  known  brilliant 
men ;  we  have  known  laborious  men  ;  but 
we  have  never  known  any  man  in  whom 
the  two  elements  were  met  in  such  com- 
bination as  Mr.  Choate. 

But  we  must  pause.  We  are  insensi- 
bly going  beyond  our  limits.  We  are  for- 
getting the  biography  and  recalling  Mr. 
Choate  himself,  a  theme  too  fruitful  for  a 
literary  notice.  We  conclude,  then,  with 
an  expression  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Brown  for  the  entirely  satisfactory  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  performed  a  task  of 
no  common  difficulty.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Choate  will  find  in  these  volumes  not  only 
ample,  but  new  matter,  to  justify  the  ad- 
miration which  he  awakened ;  and  to  those 
who  did  not  know  him  they  will  show  how 
just  was  his  title  to  their  admiration. 


The  Story  of  the  Guard,  a  Chronicle  of  the 
War.  By  JESSIE  BENTON  FREMONT. 
16mo.  Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields. 

THE  subject,  the  authorship,  and  the 
style  of  this  book  combine  to  secure  for 
it  the  immediate  attention  of  American 
readers.  In  our  own  case,  this  attention 
has  deepened  into  hearty  interest  and 
sympathy ;  and  we  are  so  confident  that 
such  will  be  the  result  in  every  mind, 
that  we  the  more  cheerfully  resign  our- 
selves to  the  necessity  which  renders  a 
full  and  fair  review  of  this  little  book  an 
impossible  thing  for  us.  Let  us  briefly 
call  to  notice  some  of  its  peculiar  excel- 
lences, and  indicate  the  line  of  thought 
which  we  think  its  sympathetic  critic  will 
follow. 

Certainly  no  worthier  subject  could  be 
chosen  than  the  deeds  of  that  brave  young 
Guard,  which  was  at  first  the  target  for  so 
many  slanders,  and  at  last  the  centre  of 
heartiest  love  and  pride  to  all  the  North. 
Its  short  and  brilliant  career  lacks  noth- 
ing which  chivalry  and  romance  could 
lend,  to  render  it  the  brightest  passage  in 
the  history  of'the  Avar.  It  is  but  a  few  days 
since  Fremont's  Virginia  Body -Guard  — 
now  that  of  General  Sigcl  —  made  a  bold 
dash  into  Fredericksburg,  rivalling  the  glo- 
ry of  their  predecessors ;  but,  though  every 
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one  of  Fremont's  campaigns  should  boast  a 
Body-Guard,  and  every  Guard  immortalize 
a  new  Springfield,  the  crown  of  crowns  will 
always  rest  on  the  gallant  little  major  and 
his  dauntless  few  whose  high  enthusiasm 
broke  the  spell  of  universal  disaster,  sound- 
ing the  bugle-notes  of  victory  through  the 
dreary  silence  of  national  despair. 

General  Fremont's  practice  in  the  West 
•was  invariably  to  educate  his  raw  troops 
in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  Whether 
this  was  of  choice  or  of  necessity  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  tide  of  war  was  turned  back  upon 
our  enemies  by  an  army  composed  of  men 
who  had  but  just  taken  up  their  weapons. 
We  once  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Gen- 
eral Fre'mont  explain  the  system  which  he 
pursued  with  this  army ;  and  we  remem- 
ber being  struck  with  the  fact  that  he  laid 
great  stress  on  constant  skirmishing,  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  habit  of  victory.  We 
cannot  enlarge  here  upon  this  interesting 
topic.  We  design  only  to  adduce  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  charge  at  Springfield 
concluded  a  series  of  five  fights  within  a 
single  week,  every  one  of  which  resulted 
in  triumph  to  our  arms  with  the  exception 
of  that  at  Fredericktown.  They  were  slight 
affairs ;  but,  as  Fre'mont  so  well  says,  "Lit- 
tle victories  form  a  habit  of  victory." 

The  charge  of  the  Guard  we  shall  not 
eulogize.  It  is  beyond  the  praise  of  words. 
It  is  wonderful  that  Major  Zagonyi  should 
have  been  able  in  so  few  days  to  bring 
into  such  splendid  discipline  a  body  of 
new  recruits.  The  Prairie  Scouts  (who 
seem  to  have  been  a  band  of  brave  men 
under  a  dashing  young  leader)  had  not  the 
perfect  training  which  carried  the  Guard 
through  a  murderous  fire,  to  form  and 
charge  in  the  very  camp  of  the  enemy. 
They  plunged  into  the  woods,  and  com- 
menced a  straggling  bush-fight,  as  they 
were  skilled  to  do.  Worthy  of  praise  in 
themselves,  (and  they  have  earned  it  often 
and  received  it  freely,)  the  Scouts  on  this 
occasion  serve  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
that  grand  combination  of  impulse  and 
obedience  which  makes  the  perfect  sol- 
dier. 

We  cannot  but  add  a  word  or  two  (leav- 
ing many  points  of  interest  untouched) 
upon  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Fremont 
has  treated  her  subject.  It  is  novel,  but 
not  ineffective.  Zagonyi  tells  much  of  the 
story  in  his  own  words  ;  and  we  are  sure 


that  it  loses  nothing  of  vividness  from  his 
terse  and  vigorous,  though  not  always 
strictly  grammatical  language.  "  Zago- 
nyi's  English,"  says  some  one  who  has 
heard  it,  "  is  like  wood-carving." 

The  letters  of  the  General  himself  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
book.  We  would  only  remark,  in  this 
connection,  the  wide  difference  between 
the  General's  style  and  that  of  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Fremont  is  a  true  woman,  and  has 
written  a  true  woman's  book.  The  Gen- 
eral is  a  true  man,  and  his  words  are  man- 
ly words.  Her  style  is  full,  free,  vivid, 
with  plenty  of  dashes  and  postscripts,  — 
the  vehicle  of  much  genius  and  many  no- 
ble thoughts ;  but  in  itself  no  style,  or  a 
careless  and  imperfect  one.  The  Path- 
finder writes  as  good  English  prose  as  any 
man  living.  We  cannot  be  mistaken. 
The  hand  that  penned  the  "  Story  of  the 
Guard"  could  not  hold  the  pen  of  the 
Proclamation  or  the  Farewell  Address,  or 
the  narrative  of  the  Rocky -Mountain  Ex- 
pedition. Nevertheless,  it  has  done  well. 
Let  its  work  lie  on  our  tables  and  dwell  in 
our  hearts  with  the  "  Idyls  of  the  King," 
—  the  ^Eolian  memories  of  a  chivalry  de- 
parted blending  with  the  voices  of  the 
nobler  knighthood  of  our  time. 


Seven  Little  People  and  their  Friends.    New 
York  :  A.  F.  Randolph. 

THIS  is  a  charming  book  for  the  holi- 
days. Not  that  it  requires  such  a  tempo- 
rary occasion  to  give  it  interest,  elevated 
as  it  is  by  its  inherent  excellence  above 
that  class  of  books  which  may  be  said  al- 
most entirely  to  depend  upon  such  facti- 
tious accidents  for  whatever  of  success 
they  may  reasonably  hope  to  obtain.  It 
is,  irrespective  of  time  or  occasion,  a  gen- 
uine story-book,  adapted  particularly  to 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  six- 
teen years,  yet  not,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  books  for  children,  confined  to  these 
narrow  limits  in  either  direction;  since 
there  is  somewhat  for  any  child  that  can 
be  supposed  to  have  an  interest  in  narra- 
tive, and  a  great  deal  for  every  man  who 
has  genius,  according  to  Coleridge's  well- 
known  definition  of  genius,  —  namely,  that 
it  is  the  power  of  childhood  carried  forward 
into  the  developments  of  manhood.  This 
is  saying,  indeed,  quite  as  much  as  could 
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be  said  for  the  general  features  of  the  book, 
and  more  than  could  be  said  for  any  other 
child's  book,  excepting  alone  Hans  Ander- 
sen's inimitable  stories. 

Speaking  of  the  book  as  compared  with 
the  works  of  Hans  Andersen,  it  is  more 
consciously  a  work  of  art,  in  an  intellect- 
ual sense ;  it  is  more  complicated  in  in- 
cident, or  rather,  we  should  say,  in  the 
working-up  of  the  incident,  whether  that 
be  an  advantage  for  it  or  not.  In  almost 
every  instance,  Hans  Andersen's  stories 
could  be  told  apart  from  the  book, —  indeed, 
it  is  true  that  many  of  them  were  thus 
told  to  children,  whom  the  Danish  story- 
teller casually  met,  before  they  were  com- 
mitted to  writing ;  and  they  were  written, 
we  imagine,  very  much  as  they  were  told. 
The  seven  stories  of  which  this  book  is 
made  up,  on  the  other  hand,  could  none 
of  them  be  told  naturally,  and  yet  pre- 
serve every  artistic  feature  which  belongs 
to  them,  as  they  are  written.  As  there  is 
more  of  intellectual  consciousness  in  their 
development,  giving  them  more  finish  and 
greater  multiformity  as  products  of  art,  so 
also  there  is  more  depth  of  idea  in  their 
design.  The  writer  is  evidently  not  sat- 
isfied with  simple  narrative ;  the  move- 
ment of  his  stories  is  more  important  in 
his  eye  than  incident,  and  to  the  former 
there  must  have  been  considerable  sacri- 
fice of  the  latter,  —  that  is,  much  of  the 
incident  which  might  have  been  given  in 
a  simple  narrative  has  been  left  out,  be- 
cause it  would  mar  the  formal  design. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  book  is  not  one  of  those  de- 
signed to  affect  the  reader  mainly  through 
a  scrupulous  conscience,  or  indeed  dis- 


tinctively through  conscience  at  all.  It  ap- 
peals to  the  imagination  preeminently,  and 
through  that  to  the  will.  It  is  the  great- 
est merit  of  the  book,  that  it  is  designed 
for  the  culture  and  development  of  the 
imagination  in  children,  —  a  faculty  al- 
most entirely  neglected,  or,  what  is  worse, 
oftentimes  despotically  crushed  and  thwart- 
ed in  children. 

In  "  The  Three  Wishes  "  is  developed 
for  the  child  the  mystery  of  work  and  of 
worship ;  but  it  is  all  accomplished  through 
incidents  appealing  wholly  to  imagination, 
and  with  beautiful  art.  "  The  Little  Cast- 
aways " — really  a  deliberate  farce,  "  taking 
off,"  the  stories  of  similar  incident  written 
for  older  folk  —  is  yet,  in  itself,  for  the  child 
much  more  than  that  which  is  thus  "  taken 
off"  ever  could  be  for  the  older  and  more 
romantic  reader.  "  The  Rock-Elephant " 
is  full  of  humor  and  imaginative  pathos. 
"A  Faery  Surprise-Party"  is  as  delicate 
as  are  Jack  Frost's  pencillings,  through 
which  all  the  events  of  the  story  curi- 
ously move.  "  New-Year's  Day  in  the 
Garden"  has  equal  delicacy,  and  even 
greater  beauty. 

In  all  the  stories  there  is  a  humanizing 
of  all  elements  introduced,  even  the  most 
material.  We  are  assured  that  the  au- 
thor's efforts  will  meet  with  success.  Chil- 
dren, certainly,  and  all  those  especially  in- 
terested in  children,  will  hail  the  book  with 
delight.  It  is  finely  illustrated  by  F.  A. 
Chapman,  who,  it  is  evident,  has  spared 
no  pains  to  render  it  attractive.  The  en- 
gravings, be  it  said  in  their  favor,  are  not 
too  directly  suggestive,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  but,  from  their  delicate  insinuations, 
particularly  beautiful. 
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THE  sudden  death  of  Prince  Albert 
caused  profound  regret,  and  the  Royal 
Family  of  Britain  had  the  sincere  sym- 
pathies of  the  civilized  world  on  that  sad 
occasion.  The  Prince  Consort  was  a 
man  of  brilliant  talents,  and  those  tal- 
ents he  had  cultivated  with  true  German 
thoroughness.  His  knowledge  was  ex- 
tensive, various,  and  accurate.  There 
was  no  affectation  in  his  regard  for  lit- 
erature, art,  and  science ;  for  he  felt  to- 
ward them  all  as  it  was  natural  that  au 
educated  gentleman  of  decided  abilities, 
and  who  had  strongly  pronounced  intel- 
lectual tastes,  should  feel.  Though  he 
could  not  be  said  to  hold  any  official  po- 
sition, his  place  in  the  British  Empire 
was  one  of  the  highest  that  could  be 
held  by  a  person  not  born  to  the  sceptre. 
His  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  the  con- 
fidence that  was  placed  in  him  by  the 
sovereign,  made  it  impossible  that  he 
should  not  be  a  man  of  much  influence, 
no  matter  whether  he  was  recognized  by 
the  Constitution  or  not.  As  the  director 
of  the  education  of  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, his  children,  his  character  and 
ideas  are  likely  to  be  felt  hereafter,  when 


those  personages  shall  have  become  the 
occupants  of  high  and  responsible  sta- 
tions. The  next  English  sovereign  will 
be  pretty  much  what  he  was  made  by 
his  father;  and  it  is  no  light  thing  to 
have  had  the  formation  of  a  mind  that 
may  be  made  to  act,  with  more  or  less 
directness,  on  the  condition  of  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  people. 

We  know  it  is  the  custom  to  speak  of 
the  Government  of  England  as  if  there 
were  no  other  powerful  institution  in  that 
Empire  than  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
that  very  arrogant  gentleman,  Mr.  John 
Arthur  Roebuck,  has  told  us,  in  his  usual 
style,  that  the  crown  is  a  word,  and  noth- 
ing more.  "  The  crown  ! "  exclaimed  the 
member  for  Sheffield,  in  1858,  — "the 
crown  !  it  is  the  House  of  Commons  ! " 
Theoretically  Mr.  Roebuck  is  right,  and 
the  British  practice  conforms  to  the  theo- 
ry, whenever  the  reigning  prince  is  con- 
tent to  receive  the  theory,  and  to  act  upon 
it :  but  all  must  depend  upon  that  prince's 
character ;  and  should  a  British  sovereign 
resolve  to  rule  as  well  as  to  reign,  he 
might  give  the  House  of  Commons  much 
trouble,  in  which  the  whole  Empire  would 
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share.  The  House  of  Commons  was  nev- 
er stronger  than  it  was  in  the  latter  part 
of  1760.  For  more  than  seventy  years 
it  had  been  the  first  institution  in  the 
State,  and  for  forty-six  years  the  interest 
of  the  sovereign  had  been  to  maintain  its 
supremacy.  The  king  was  a  cipher. 
Yet  a  new  king  had  but  to  appear  to 
change  everything.  George  III.  a3cend- 
ed  the  throne  with  the  determination  not 
to  be  the  slave  of  any  minister,  himself 
the  slave  of  Parliament;  and  from  the 
day  that  he  became  king  to  the  day  that 
the  decline  of  his  faculties  enforced  his 
retirement,  his  personal  power  was  every- 
where felt,  and  his  personal  character 
everywhere  impressed  itself  on  the  Brit- 
ish world,  and  to  no  ordinary  extent  on 
other  countries.  George  III.  was  not  a 
great  man,  and  it  has  been  argued  that 
his  mind  was  never  really  sound  ;  and  yet 
of  all  men  who  then  lived,  and  far  more 
than  either  Washington  or  Napoleon,  he 
gave  direction  and  color  and  tone  to  all 
public  events,  and  to  not  a  little  of  pri- 
vate life,  and  much  of  his  work  will  have 
everlasting  endurance.  He  did  not  su- 
persede the  House  of  Commons,  but  he 
would  not  be  the  simple  vizier  of  that 
many-headed  sultan,  which  for  the  most 
part  became  his  humble  tool.  Yet  he 
was  not  a  popular  sovereign  until  he 
had  long  occupied  the  throne,  and  had 
perpetrated  deeds  that  should  have  de- 
stroyed the  greatest  popularity  that  sov- 
ereign ever  possessed  It  was  not  un- 
til after  the  overthrow  of  the  Fox-and- 
North  Coalition  that  he  found  himself 
popular,  and  so  he  remained  unto  the 
end.  The  change  that  he  wrought,  and 
the  power  that  he  wielded  in  the  State, 
—  a  power  as  arbitrary  as  that  of  Louis 
XV.,  —  were  the  fruits  of  his  personal 
character,  and  that  character  was  the 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  education 
•which  he  had  received. 

Lord  Brougham  tells  us  that  George  III. 
"  was  impressed  with  a  lofty  feeling  of  his 
prerogative,  and  a  firm  determination  to 
maintain,  perhaps  extend  it.  At  all  events, 
he  was  resolved  not  to  be  a  mere  name 
or  a  cipher  in  public  affairs ;  and  whether 


from  a  sense  of  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  station,  or  from  a  desire 
to  enjoy  all  its  powers  and  privileges,  he 
certainly,  while  his  reason  remained  en- 
tire, but  especially  during  the  earlier  pe- 
riod of  his  reign,  interfered  in  the  affairs 
of  government  more  than  any  prince  who 
ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  this  country 
since  our  monarchy  was  distinctly  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  limited  one,  and  its  exeo- 
utive  functions  were  distributed  among 
responsible  ministers.  The  correspond- 
ence which  he  carried  on  with  his  confi- 
dential servants  during  the  ten  most  crit- 
ical years  of  his  life  lies  before  us,  and  it 
proves  that  his  attention  was  ever  awake 
to  all  the  occurrences  of  the  government. 
Not  a  step  was  taken  in  foreign,  colo- 
nial, or  domestic  affairs,  that  he  did  not 
form  his  opinion  upon  it,  and  exercise 
his  influence  over  it.  The  instructions 
to  ambassadors,  the  orders  to  governors, 
the  movements  of  forces,  down  to  the 
inarching  of  a  single  battalion,  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  this  country,  the  appointment  to 
all  offices  in  Church  and  State,  not  only 
the  giving  away  of  judgeships,  bishoprics, 
regiments,  but  the  subordinate  promo- 
tions, lay  and  clerical,— all  these  form  the 
topics  of  his  letters  ;  on  all  his  opinion  is 
pronounced  decisively  ;  in  all  his  will  is 
Declared  peremptorily.  In  one  letter  he 
decides  the  appointment  of  a  Scotch 
puisne  judge ;  in  another  the  march  of 
a  troop  from  Buckinghamshire  into  York- 
shire ;  in  a  third  the  nomination  to  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster ;  in  a  fourth  he 
says,  that,  '  if  Adam,  the  architect,  suc- 
ceeds Worsley  at  the  Board  of  Works, 
he  shall  think  Chambers  ill  used.'  For 
the  greater  affairs  of  State  it  is  well  known 
how  substantially  he  insisted  upon  being 
the  king  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure.  The 
American  War,  the  long  exclusion  of  the 
Liberal  party,  the  French  Revolution, 
the  Catholic  question,  are  all  sad  monu- 
ments of  his  real  power." 

This  is  a  true  picture  of  George  III., 
and  why  it  should  be  supposed  that  no 
descendant  of  that  monarch  will  ever  be 
able  to  make  himself  potently  felt  in  the 
government  of  his  Empire  we  are  at  a  loss 
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to  understand.  The  exact  part  of  that 
monarch  would  not  be  repeated,  the  world 
having  changed  so  much  as  to  render  such 
repetition  impossible ;  but  the  end  at  which 
George  III.  aimed,  and  which  he  large- 
ly accomplished  for  himself,  that  end  be- 
ing the  vindication  of  the  monarchical  el- 
ement in  the  British  polity,  might  be  un- 
dertaken by  one  of  his  great-grandsons 
with  every  reason  to  expect  success.  The 
means  employed  would  have  to  be  differ- 
ent from  those  which  George  III.  made 
use  of,  but  that  would  prove  nothing 
against  the  project  itself.  The  men  who 
followed  Cromwell  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment and  the  men  who  followed  Bona- 
parte into  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
were  differently  clothed  and  armed,  but 
the  pikemen  of  the  future  Protector  were 
engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  that 
was  afterward  done  by  the  grenadiers  of 
the  future  Emperor.  The  one  set  of  men 
had  never  heard  of  the  bayonet,  and  the 
other  set  had  faith  in  nothing  but  the  bay- 
onet, believing  it  to  be  as  "  holy  "  as  M. 
Michelet  asserts  it  to  be.  The  pikemen 
were  the  most  pious  of  men,  and  could  have 
eaten  an  Atheist  with  relish,  after  having 
roasted  him.  The  grenadiers  were  Athe- 
ists, and  cared  no  more  for  Christianity 
than  for  Mahometanism,  their  chief  hav- 
ing testified  his  regard  for  the  latter,  and 
consequently  his  contempt  for  both,  only 
the  year  before,  in  Egypt.  Yet  both  de- 
•tachments  were  successfully  employed  in 
doing  the  same  thing,  and  that  was  the 
clearing  away  of  what  was  regarded  as 
legislative  rubbish,  in  order  that  military 
monarchies  might  be  erected  on  the  clear- 
ed ground.  In  each  instance  there  was 
the  element  of  violence  actively  at  work, 
and  it  makes  no  possible  difference  that 
the  English  Commons  went  out  because 
they  did  not  care  to  come  to  push  of 
pike,  and  that  the  French  Representa- 
tives departed  rather  than  risk  the  conse- 
quence of  a  bayonet-charge.  So  if  the 
Prince  of  Wales  should  see  fit  to  tread  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  great-grandfather,  he 
would  have  very  different  instruments 
from  those  "  king's  friends  "  whose  exist- 
ence and  actions  were  so  fatal  to  minis- 


ters in  the  early  part  of  those  days  when 
George  III.  was  king. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  England  have  been  so  far  re- 
formed in  a  democratic  direction,  that 
no  monarch  could  ever  expect  to  become 
powerful  in  that  country.  We  think  the 
observation  unphilosophical ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause the  old  aristocratical  system  of  Eng- 
land received  a  heavy  blow  in  1832  that 
we  believe  a  king  of  that  country  could 
make  himself  a  ruler  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory.  Between  a  king  and  an  aristoc- 
racy there  never  can  be  anything  like  a 
sincere  attachment,  unless  the  king  be 
content  to  be  recognized  as  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  patrician  order,  to  be  primus 
inter  pares  in  strict  good  faith,  an  agent 
of  his  class,  but  not  the  sovereign  of  his 
kingdom.  Kings  generally  prefer  new 
men  to  men  of  established  position  and 
old  descent.  They  have  a  fondness  for 
low-born  favorites,  who  are  not  only  clev- 
erer than  most  aristocrats  will  condescend 
to  be,  but  who  recognize  a  chief  in  a  mon- 
arch, and  enable  him  to  feel  and  to  enjoy 
his  superiority  when  in  their  company. 
The  hostility  that  prevails  between  the 
peer  and  the  parvenu  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  and  is  no  more  to  be 
wondered  at  than  that  between  the  hare 
and  the  hound.  In  earlier  times  the  peer- 
age had  the  best  of  it,  and  could  hang  up 
the  parvenus  with  wonderful  despatch, — 
as  witness  the  fate  of  Cochrane  and  his 
associates,  favorites  of  the  third  James  of 
Scotland,  who  swung  in  the  wind  over 
Lauder  Bridge.  In  later  times  brains 
and  intelligence  tell  in  and  on  the  world, 
and  the  peers,  having  no  longer  pit  and 
gallows  for  the  punishment  of  presump- 
tuous plebeians  who  dare  to  get  between 
them  and  the  regal  sunshine,  must  be 
content  to  see  those  plebeians  basking  in 
the  royal  rays,  if  they  are  not  capable  of 
outdoing  them  in  those  arts  that  ever  have 
been  found  most  useful  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interest  of  courtiers.  Hang- 
ing and  heading  have  gone  mostly  out  of 
date,  or  the  peer  would  be  in  more  dan- 
ger than  the  upstart. 

The  Reform  Bill  has  made  it  much 
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easier  for  a  king  of  Great  Britain  to 
become  a  ruler  than  it  was  for  George 
III.  to  carry  his  point  over  the  old  aris- 
tocracy, for  it  has  created  a  class  of  vot- 
ers who  could  be  easily  won  over  to  the 
aid  of  a  king  engaged  in  a  project  that 
should  not  injure  them,  while  its  suc- 
cess should  reduce  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  father  of  the  Reform  Bill 
made  a  strange  mistake  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  that  measure.  "I  hope,"  said 
the  old  Tory  and  Pittite,  Lord  Sidmouth, 
to  him,  "  God  will  forgive  you  on  ac- 
count of  this  bill :  I  don't  think  I  can." 
"  Mark  my  words,"  was  Earl  Grey's 
answer,  —  "  within  two  years  you  will 
find  that  we  have  become  unpopular  for 
having  brought  forward  the  most  aristo- 
cratic measure  that  ever  was  proposed 
in  Parliament."  The  great  Whig  states- 
man was  but  half  right.  The  Whigs  be- 
came unpopular  within  the  time  named, 
but  it  was  for  very  different  reasons  from 
that  assigned  by  Earl  Grey  in  advance 
for  their  fall  in  the  people's  favor.  The 
Reform  Bill,  instead  of  proving  an  aris- 
tocratic measure,  has  wellnigh  rendered 
aristocratical  government  impossible  in 
England ;  and  as  a  democracy  in  that  coun- 
try is  as  much  out  of  the  question  as  a 
well-ordered  monarchy  is  in  America,  a 
return  to  a  true  regal  government  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  course  left  for  Eng- 
land, if  she  desires  to  have  a  strong  gov- 
ernment. When  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, seeing  the  breaking  up  of  the  old 
system  because  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Whig  measure,  asked  the  question,  "  How 
is  the  King's  government  to  be  carried 
on  ?  "  he  meant,  "  How  will  it  be  possible 
to  maintain  the  old  aristocratical  system 
of  party-government  ?  " 

Since  the  grand  organic  change  that 
was  effected  thirty  years  ago,  there  has 
been  no  strong  and  stable  government 
in  England.  Lord  Grey  went  out  of 
office  because  he  could  not  keep  his  par- 
ty together.  The  King,  under  the  spur- 
ring of  his  wife,  made  an  effort  to  play 
the  part  of  his  father  in  1783,  with  Peel 
for  Pitt,  and  was  beaten.  Peel  was  floor- 
ed, and  Lord  Melbourne  became  Pre- 


mier again ;  and  though  he  held  office 
six  years,  he  never  had  a  working  ma- 
jority in  the  Commons,  nor  a  majority 
of  any  kind  in  the  Peers.  The  largest 
majorities  that  he  could  command  in  the 
lower  House  would  have  been  consid- 
ered something  like  very  weak  support 
in  the  ante -Reform  times,  and  would 
have  caused  the  ministers  of  those  times 
to  resign  themselves  to  resignation.  When 
the  Tories  came  back  to  power,  in  1841, 
with  about  one  hundred  majority  in  the 
Commons,  they  thought  they  were  secure 
for  a  decade  at  least ;  but  in  a  few  months 
they  found  they  were  not  secure  of  even 
their  own  chief;  and  in  five  years  they 
were  compelled  to  abandon  protection, 
and  to  consent  to  the  death  and  burial  of 
their  own  party,  which  was  denied  even 
the  honor  of  embalmment,  young  Conserv- 
atism being  nothing  but  old  Toryism,  and 
therefore  it  was  beyond  even  the  power 
of  spices  to  prolong  its  decay.  It  had 
rotted  of  the  potato-rot,  and  the  League's 
powerful  breath  blew  it  over.  The  W'higs 
returned  to  office,  but  not  to  power,  the 
Russell  Government  proving  a  most  ridic- 
ulous concern,  and  living  through  only 
five  years  of  rickety  rule.  A  spasmodic 
Tory  Government,  that  discarded  Tory 
principles,  endured  for  less  than  a  year, 
not  even  the  vigorous  intellect  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  seconded  though  it  was  by  the 
genius  of  Disraeli,  being  sufficient  to  in- 
sure it  a  longer  term  of  existence.  Then 
came  the  Aberdeen  Ministry,  a  regular 
coalition  concern,  a  no -party  govern- 
ment, and  necessarily  so,  because  all  par- 
ties but  the  extreme  Tories  were  repi-e- 
sented  in  it,  and  were  engaged  in  neu- 
tralizing each  other.  How  could  there 
be  a  party  government,  or,  indeed,  for 
long  a  government  of  any  kind,  by  a 
ministry  in  which  were  such  men  as 
Aberdeen  and  Russell,  Palmerston  and 
Grahame,  Gladstone  and  Clarendon,  all 
pigging  together  in  the  same  truckle-bed, 
to  use  Mr.  Burke's  figure  concerning  the 
mixture  that  was  called  the  Chatham 
Ministry  V  The  coalition  went  to  pieces 
on  the  Russian  rock,  having  managed 
the  war  much  worse  than  any  American 
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Administration  ever  mismanaged  one. 
The  Palmerston  Government  followed, 
and  has  existed  ever  since,  deducting  the 
fifteen  months  that  the  second  Derby- 
Disraeli  Ministry  lasted ;  but  the  Palmer- 
ston Ministry  has  seldom  had  a  major- 
ity in  Parliament,  and  has  lived,  partly 
through  the  forbearance  of  its  foes,  part- 
ly through  the  support  of  men  who  are 
neither  its  friends  nor  its  enemies,  and 
partly  through  the  personal  popularity  of 
its  vigorous  old  chief,  who  is  as  lively  at 
seventy-eight  as  he  was  at  forty-five,  when 
he  was  a  Canningite.  Ministries  now 
maintain  themselves  because  men  do  not 
know  what  might  happen,  if  they  were  to 
be  dismissed ;  and  this  has  been  the  po- 
litical state  of  England  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  with  no  indications 
of  a  change  so  long  as  the  government 
shall  remain  purely  Parliamentary  in  its 
character,  Parliament  meaning  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  is  no  party  in  the 
United  Kingdom  capable  of  electing  a 
strong  majority  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  hence  a  strong  government  is 
impossible  so  long  as  that  body  shall  con- 
trol the  country.  With  the  removal  of 
Lord  Palmerston  something  like  anarchy 
might  be  expected,  there  being  no  man 
but  him  who  is  competent  to  keep  the 
Commons  in  order  without  the  aid  of  a 
predominating  party.  The  tendency  has 
been  for  some  time  to  lean  upon  individ- 
uals, at  the  same  time  that  the  number 
of  individuals  possessed  of  influence  of  the 
requisite  character  has  greatly  diminished. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  had  he  lived,  would  have 
been  all  that  Lord  Palmerston  is,  and  more, 
and  would  have  been  more  acceptable  to 
the  middle  class  than  is  the  Irish  peer. 

The  state  of  things  that  is  thus  present- 
ed, and  which  must  become  every  year  of 
a  more  pronounced  character,  is  one  that 
would  be  highly  favorable  to  the  exer- 
tions of  a  prince  who  should  seek  to  make 
himself  felt  as  the  wielder  of  the  sceptre, 
and  who  should  exert  himself  to  rise  from 
the  presidency  of  an  aristocratical  corpo- 
ration, which  is  all  that  a  British  monarch 
now  is,  to  the  place  of  king  of  a  great 
and  free  people.  A  prince  with  talent, 


and  with  a  hold  on  the  affection  of  his 
nominal  subjects,  might  confer  the  bless- 
ing of  strong  government  on  Britain,  and 
rule  over  the  first  of  empires,  instead  of 
being  a  mere  doge,  or,  as  Napoleon  coarse- 
ly had  it,  a  pig  to  fatten  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. The  time  would  appear  to  be 
near  at  hand  when  England  shall  be  the 
scene  of  a  new  struggle  for  power,  with 
the  aristocracy  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
sovereign  and  most  of  the  people  on  the 
other.  A  nation  like  England  cannot 
exist  long  with  weakness  organized  for 
its  government,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  condition  of  Parliament  or  of  parties 
that  allows  us  to  suppose  that  from  them 
strength  could  proceed,  any  more  than 
that  grapes  could  be  gathered  from  thorns 
or  figs  from  thistles.  A  monarch  who 
should  effect  the  change  indicated  might 
be  called  a  usurper,  and  certainly  would 
be  a  revolutionist ;  but,  as  Mommsen  says, 
"  Any  revolution  or  any  usurpation  is  jus- 
tified before  the  bar  of  history  by  exclu- 
sive ability  to  govern," — and  govern- 
ment is  what  most  nations  now  stand 
most  in  need  of.  The  reason  why  George 
III.'s  conduct  is  generally  condemned  is, 
that  he  was  a  clumsy  creature,  and  that 
he  made  a  bad  use  of  the  power  which 
he  monopolized,  or  sought  to  monopolize, 
his  whole  course  being  unrelieved  by  a 
single  trait  of  genius,  or  even  of  that  tact 
which  is  the  genius  of  small  minds. 

It  has  been  charged  upon  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  that  they  are 
given  to  quarrelling,  arid  that  between 
sovereign  and  heir- apparent  there  has 
never  been  good-will,  while  they  have  on 
several  occasions  disgusted  the  world  by 
the  vehemence  of  their  hatred  for  each 
other.  That  George  I.  hated  his  heir  is 
well  known ;  and  George  II.  hated  his  son 
Frederick  with  far  more  intensity  than  he 
himself  had  been  hated  by  his  own  father. 
The  Memoirs  of  Lord  Hervey  show  the 
state  of  feeling  that  existed  in  the  English 
royal  family  during  the  first  third  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  and  the  spectacle  is 
hideous  beyond  parallel ;  and  for  many 
years  longer,  until  Frederick's  death, 
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there  was  no  abatement  of  paternal  and 
filial  hate.  George  III.  was  disgusted 
with  his  eldest  son's  personal  conduct  and 
political  principles,  as  well  he  might  be ; 
for  while  the  father  was  a  model  of  deco- 
rum, and  a  bitter  Tory,  the  son  was  a 
profligate,  and  a  Whig,  —  and  the  King 
probably  found  it  harder  to  forgive  the 
Whig  than  the  profligate.  The  Prince 
cared  no  more  for  Whig  principles  than 
he  did  for  his  marriage-vows,  but  affected 
them  as  a  means  of  annoying  his  father, 
whose  Toryism  was  of  proof.  He,  as  a 
man,  toasted  the  buff  and  blue,  when  that 
meant  support  of  Washington  and  his 
associates,  for  the  same  reason  that,  as  a 
boy,  he  had  cheered  for  Wilkes  and  Lib- 
erty,— because  it  was  the  readiest  way  of 
annoying  his  father ;  but  he  ever  desert- 
ed the  Whigs  when  his  aid  and  counte- 
nance could  have  been  useful  to  them. 
George  IV.  had  no  child  with  whom  to 
quarrel,  but  while  Prince  Regent  he  did 
his  worst  to  make  his  daughter  unhappy, 
as  we  find  established  in  Miss  Knight's 
Memoirs.  The  good-natured  and  kind- 
hearted  William  IV.  had  no  legitimate 
children,  but  he  was  strongly  attached  to 
the  Fitzclarences,  who  were  borne  to  him 
by  Mrs.  Jordan.  Indeed,  monarchs  have 
often  been  as  full  of  love  for  their  off- 
spring born  out  of  wedlock  as  of  hate  for 
their  children  born  in  that  holy  state. 
Being  men,  they  must  love  something, 
and  what  so  natural  as  that  they  should 
love  their  natural  children,  whose  help- 
less condition  appeals  so  strongly  to  all 
their  better  feelings,  and  who  never  can 
become  their  rivals  ? 

Queen  Victoria  is  the  first  sovereign 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  who,  having 
children,  has  not  pained  the  world  by 
quarrelling  with  them.  A  model  sover- 
eign, she  has  not  allowed  an  infirmity 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  her  illustrious 
House  to  control  her  clear  and  just  mind, 
so  that  her  career  as  a  mother  is  as  pleas- 
ing as  her  career  as  a  sovereign  is  splen- 
did. About  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Prince  Albert,  a  leading  British  journal 
published  some  articles  in  which  it  was 
insinuated,  not  asserted,  that  there  had 


been  trouble  in  the  Royal  Family,  and 
that  that  quarrelling  between  parent  and 
child  which  had  been  so  common  in  that 
family  in  former  times  was  about  to  be 
exhibited  again.  It  was  even  said  that 
domestic  peace  was  an  impossibility  in 
the  House  of  Hanover,  which  was  but 
an  indorsement  of  Earl  Granville's  re- 
mark, in  George  IL's  reign.  "  This  fam- 
ily," said  that  eccentric  peer,  "  always  has 
quarrelled,  and  always  will  quarrel,  from 
generation  to  generation  " ;  and  he  did 
not  live  to  see  the.  ill  feeling  that  existed 
between  George  III.  and  his  eldest  son. 

There  is  no  reason  for  saying  that  the 
Hanover  family  is  more  quarrelsome  than 
most  other  royal  lines ;  and  the  domestic 
dissensions  of  great  houses  are  more  not- 
ed than  those  of  lesser  houses  only  be- 
cause kings  and  nobles  are  so  placed  as 
to  live  in  sight  of  the  world.  When  a 
king  falls  out  with  his  eldest  son,  the  en- 
tertainment is  one  to  which  all  men  go  as 
spectators,  and  historians  consider  it  to  be 
the  first  of  their  duties  to  give  full  details 
of  that  entertainment.  Since  the  Hano- 
verians have  reigned  over  the  English, 
the  world  has  been  a  writing  and  a  read- 
ing world,  and  nothing  has  more  interest- 
ed writers  and  readers  than  the  dissen- 
sions of  sovereigns  and  their  sons.  If  we 
extend  our  observation  to  those  days  when 
German  sovereigns  were  unthought  of 
in  England,  we  shall  find  that  kings  and 
princes  did  not  always  agree ;  and  if  we 
go  farther,  and  scan  the  histories  of  other 
royal  houses,  we  shall  learn  that  it  is  not 
in  Britain  alone  that  the  wearers  of  crowns 
have  looked  with  aversion  upon  their  heirs, 
and  have  had  sons  who  have  loved  them 
so  well  and  truly  as  to  wish  to  witness 
their  promotion  to  heavenly  crowns.  The 
Hanoverian  monarchs  of  England,  and 
their  sons,  have  shared  only  the  common 
lot  of  those  who  reign  and  those  who  wish 
to  reign. 

The  Norman  kings  of  England  did  not 
always  live  on  good  terms  with  their  sons. 
William  the  Conqueror  had  a  very  quar- 
relsome family.  His  children  quarrelled 
with  one  another,  and  the  King  quarrelled 
with  his  wife.  The  oldest  son  of  William 
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and  Matilda  was  Robert,  afterward  Duke 
of  Normandy,— and  a  very  trying  time 
this  young  man  caused  his  father  to  have ; 
while  the  mother  favored  the  son,  probably 
out  of  revenge  for  the  beatings  she  had  re- 
ceived, with  fists  and  bridles,  from  her  roy- 
al husband,  who  used  to  swear  "  By  the 
Splendor  of  God!" — his  favorite  oath, 
and  one  that  has  as  much  merit  as  can  be- 
long to  any  piece  of  blasphemy, — that  he 
never  would  be  governed  by  a  woman. 
The  father  and  son  went  to  war,  and  they 
actually  met  in  battle,  when  the  son  ran 
the  old  gentleman  through  the  arm  with 
his  lance,  and  dropped  him  out  of  the  sad- 
dle with  the  utmost  dexterity.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  the  Conqueror  was  ever 
conquered,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  alto- 
gether without  complacency  that  "  the 
governor"  saw  what  a  clever  fellow  his 
eldest  son  was  with  his  tools.  At  the  time 
of  William's  death  Robert  was  on  bad 
terms  with  him,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  bearing  arms  against  him.  Henry  I. 
lost  his  sons  before  he  could  well  quarrel 
with  them,  the  wreck  of  the  White  Ship 
causing  the  death  of  his  heir  -  apparent, 
and  also  of  his  natural  son  Richard.  He 
compensated  for  this  omission  by  quarrel- 
ling with  his  daughter  Matilda,  and  with 
her  husband,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou.  He 
made  war  on  his  brother  Robert,  took 
from  him  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  and 
shut  him  up  for  life ;  but  the  story,  long 
believed,  that  he  put  out  Robert's  eyes, 
has  been  called  in  question  by  modern 
writers.  King  Stephen,  who  bought  his 
breeches  at  so  low  a  figure,  had  a  falling- 
out  with  his  son  Eustace,  when  he  and 
Henry  Plantagenet  sought  to  restore  peace 
to  England,  and  nothing  but  Eustace's 
death  made  a  settlement  possible.  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  the  Red  King,  who  was  the 
second  of  the  Norman  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land, had  no  legitimate  children,  for  he 
was  never  married.  He  was  a  jolly  bach- 
elor, and  as  such  he  has  had  the  honor 
of  having  his  history  written  by  one  of 
the  ablest  literary  ladies  of  our  time, 
Miss  Agnes  Strickland.  He  was  the  only 
king  of  England,  who  arrived  at  years 
of 'indiscretion,  who  did  not  marrv.  The 


other  bachelor  kings  were  Edward  V. 
and  Edward  VI.,  whose  united  ages  were 
short  of  thirty  years.  His  character  does 
not  tend  to  make  the  single  state  of  man 
respected.  "  Never  did  a  ruler  die  less 
regretted  than  William  Rufus,"  says  Dr. 
Lappenberg,  "  although  still  young,  be- 
ing little  above  forty,  not  a  usurper,  and 
successful  in  his  undertakings.  He  was 
never  married,  and,  besides  the  crafty 
and  officious  tools  of  his  power,  was  sur- 
rounded only  by  a  few  Normans  of  qual- 
ity, and  harlots.  In  his  last  struggle  with 
the  clergy,  the  most  shameless  rapacity  is 
especially  prominent,  and  so  glaring,  that, 
notwithstanding  some  exaggerations  and 
errors  that  may  be  pointed  out  in  the 
Chronicles,  he  still  appears  in  the  same 
light.  Effeminacy,  drunkenness,  glut- 
tony, dissoluteness,  and  unnatural  crimes 
were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
his  court.  He  was  himself  an  example 
of  incontinence."  This  is  a  nice  charac- 
ter to  travel  with  down  the  page  of  his- 
tory. He  quarrelled  with  his  brothers, 
and  with  his  uncle,  and  kept  up  the  fam- 
ily character  in  an  exceedingly  satisfac- 
tory manner,  considering  that  he  was  un- 
married. The  statement  that  he  was 
slain  by  Walter  Tirel,  accidentally,  in 
the  New  Forest,  is  now  disregarded.  Our 
theory  of  his  death  is,  that  he  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  ambition  of  his  brother,  Hen- 
ry I.,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  cerr 
tainly  had  good  information  as  to  his  fall, 
and  made  good  use  of  it,  like  a  sensible 
fellow. 

Of  all  the  royal  races  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  no  one  stands  out  more  boldly  on 
the  historic  page  than  the  Plantagenets, 
who  ruled  over  England  from  1154  to 
1485,  the  line  of  descent  being  frequent- 
ly broken,  and  family  quarrels,  constantly 
occurring.  They  were  a  bold  and  an 
able  race,  and  if  they  had  possessed  a 
closer  resemblance  to  the  Hapsburgs, 
they  would  have  become  masters  of  West- 
ern Europe ;  but  their  quarrelsome  dispo- 
sition more  than  undid  all  that  they  could 
effect  through  the  exercise  of  their  talents. 
On  the  female  side  they  were  descend- 
ed from  the  Conqueror ;  and,  as  we  have 
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seen,  the  Conqueror's  family  was  one  in 
which  sons  rebelled  against  the  fathers, 
and  brother  fought  with  brother.  Matil- 
da, daughter  of  Henry  L,  became  the 
wife  of  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  and 
from  their  union  came  Henry  II.,  first  of 
the  royal  Plantagenets.  Now  the  Ange- 
vine  Plantagenets  were  "  a  hard  set,"  as 
we  should  say  in  these  days.  Dissensions 
were  common  enough  in  the  family,  and 
they  descended  to  the  offspring  of  Geof- 
frey and  Matilda,  being  in  fact  intensified 
by  the  elevation  of  the  House  to  a  throne. 
Henry  II.  married  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine, 
one  of  the  greatest  matches  of  those  days, 
a  marriage  which  has  had  great  effect  on 
modern  history.  The  Aquitanian  House 
was  as  little  distinguished  for  the  practice 
of  the  moral  virtues  as  were  the  lines  of 
Anjou  and  Normandy.  One  of  the  Count- 
esses of  Anjou  was  reported  to  be  a  de- 
mon, which  probably  meant  only  that  her 
husband  had  caught  a  Tartar  in  marry- 
ing her ;  but  the  story  was  enough  to 
satisfy  the  credulous  people  of  those  times, 
who,  very  naturally,  considering  their 
conduct,  believed  that  the  Devil  was  con- 
stant in  his  attention  to  their  affairs.  It 
was  to  this  lady  that  Kichard  Coeur  de 
Lion  referred,  when  he  said,  speaking  of 
the  family  contentions,  "  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that,  coming  from  such  a  source, 
we  live  ill  with  one  another  ?  What  comes 
from  the  Devil  must  to  the  Devil  return." 
With  such  an  origin  on  his  father's  side, 
crossing  the  fierce  character  of  his  moth- 
er, Henry  II.  thought  he  could  not  do 
better  than  marry  Eleanora,  whose  ori- 
gin was  almost  as  bad  as  his  own.  Her 
grandfather  had  been  a  "  fast  man "  in 
his  youth  and  middle  life,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  got  nigh  to  seventy  that  he 
began  to  think  that  it  was  time  to  repent. 
He  had  taken  Eleanora's  grandmother 
from  her  husband,  and  a  pious  priest  had 
said  to  them,  "  Nothing  good  will  be  born 
to  you,"  which  prediction  the  event  justi- 
fied. The  old  gentleman  resigned  his  rich 
dominions,  supposed  to  be  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope, to  his  grand-daughter,  and  she  mar- 
ried Louis  VII.,  King  of  France,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  the  crusade  that  he  was 


so  foolish  as  to  take  part  in.  She  had 
women-warriors,  who  did  their  cause  im- 
mense mischief;  and  unless  she  has  been 
greatly  scandalized,  she  made  her  hus- 
band fit  for  heaven  in  a  manner  approv- 
ed neither  by  the  law  nor  the  gospel. 
The  Proven9al  ladies  had  no  prejudices 
against  .Saracens.  After  her  return  to 
Europe,  she  got  herself  divorced  from 
Louis,  and  married  Henry  Plantagenet, 
who  was  much  her  junior,  she  having 
previously  been  the  mistress  of  his  father. 
It  was  a  manage  de  convenance,  and,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case  with  such  mar- 
riages, it  turned  out  very  inconveniently 
for  both  parties  to  it.  It  was  not  unfruit- 
ful, but  all  the  fruit  it  produced  was  bad, 
and  to  the  husband  and  father  that  fruit 
became  the  bitterest  of  bitter  ashes.  No 
romancer  would  have  dared  to  bring 
about  such  a  series  of  unions  as  led  to  the 
creation  of  Plantagenet  royalty,  and  to 
so  much  misery  as  well  as  greatness. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  Michelet's 
lively  picture  of  the  Plantagenets.  "  In 
this  family,"  he  says,  "  it  was  a  succession 
of  bloody  wars  and  treacherous  treaties. 
Once,  when  King  Henry  had  met  his  sons 
in  a  conference,  their  soldiers  drew  upon, 
him.  This  conduct  was  traditionary  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Anjou  and  Normandy. 
More  than  once  had  the  children  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  and  Henry  II.  point- 
ed their  swords  against  their  father's 
breast.  Fulk  had  placed  his  foot  on  the 
neck  of  his  vanquished  son.  The  jealous 
Eleanora,  with  the  passion  and  vindictive- 
ness  of  her  Southern  blood,  encouraged 
her  sons'  disobedience,  and  trained  them 
to  parricide.  These  youths,  in  whose  veins 
mingled  the  blood  of  so  many  different  ra- 
ces,—  Norman,  Saxon,  and  Aquitanian, 
—  seemed  to  entertain,  over  and  above 
the  violence  of  the  Fulks  of  Anjou  and 
the  Williams  of  England,  all  the  opposing 
hatreds  and  discords  of  those  races.  They 
never  knew  whether  they  were  from  the 
South  or  the  North :  they  only  knew  that 
they  hated  one  another,  and  their  father 
worse  than  all.  They  could  not  trace 
back  their  ancestry,  without  finding,  at 
each  descent,  or  rape,  or  incest,  or  parri- 
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tide."  Henry  II.  quarrelled  with  all  his 
sons,  and  they  all  did  him  all  the  mis- 
chief they  could,  under  the  advice  and 
direction  of  their  excellent  mother,  whom 
Henry  imprisoned.  A  priest  once  sought 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Henry 
and  his  son  Geoffrey.  He  went  to  the 
Prince  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and 
entreated  him  not  to  imitate  Absalom. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  the  Prince, "  would 
you  have  me  renounce  my  birthright  ?  " 

"  God  forbid ! "  answered  the  holy  man ; 
"  I  wish  you  to  do  nothing  to  your  own 
injury." 

"  You  do  not  understand  my  words," 
said  Geoffrey  ;  "  it  is  our  family  fate  not 
to  love  one  another.  'T  is  our  inheri- 
tance ;  and  not  one  of  us  will  ever  forego 
it." 

That  must  have  been  a  pleasant  family 
to  marry  into!  When  the  King's  eld- 
est son,  Henry,  died,  regretting  his  sins 
against  his  father,  that  father  durst  not 
visit  him,  fearing  treachery ;  and  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  King's  death  was 
the  discovery  of  the  hostility  of  his  son 
John,  who,  being  the  worst  of  his  children, 
was,  of  course,  the  best-beloved  of  them 
all.  The  story  was,  that,  when  Richard  en- 
tered the  Abbey  of  Fontevraud,  in  which 
his  father's  body  lay,  the  corpse  bled  pro- 
fusely, which  was  held  to  indicate  that 
the  new  king  was  his  father's  murderer. 
Richard  was  very  penitent,  as  his  elder 
brother  Henry  had  been,  on  his  death- 
bed. They  were  very  sorrowful,  were 
those  Plantagenet  princes,  when  they  had 
been  guilty  of  atrocious  acts,  and  when  it 
was  too  late  for  their  repentance  to  have 
any  practical  effect. 

Richard  I.  had  no  children,  and  so  he 
could  not  get  up  a  perfect  family-quarrel, 
though  he  and  his  brother  John  were  en- 
emies. He  died  at  forty-two,  and  but  a 
few  years  after  his  marriage  with  Beren- 
garia  of  Navarre,  an  English  queen  who 
never  was  in  England.  When  on  his 
death-bed,  Richard  was  advised  by  fhe 
Bishop  of  Rouen  to  repent,  and  to  sep- 
arate himself  from  his  children.  "  I  have 
no  children,"  the  King  answered.  But  the 
good  priest  told  him  that  he  had  children, 


and  that  they  were  avarice,  luxury,  and 
pride.  "  True,"  said  Richard,  who  was  a 
humorist, — "  and  I  leave  my  avarice  to  the 
Cistercians,  my  luxury  to  the  Gray  Fri- 
ars, and  my  pride  to  the  Templars."  His- 
tory has  fewer  sharper  sayings  than  this, 
every  word  of  which  told  like  a  cloth- 
yard  shaft  sent  against  a  naked  bosom. 
Richard  certainly  never  quarrelled  with 
the  children  whom  he  thus  left  to  his 
friends. 

King  John  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
illustrate  the  family  character  by  fighting 
with  his  children.  When  he  died,  in  1 216, 
his  eldest  son,  Henry  III.,  was  but  nine 
years  old,  and  even  a  Plantagenet  could 
not  well  fall  out  with  a  son  of  that  imma- 
ture age.  However,  John  did  his  best  to 
make  his  mark  on  his  time.  If  he  could 
not  quarrel  with  his  children,  because  of 
their  tender  years,  he,  with  a  sense  of 
duty  that  cannot  be  too  highly  praised, 
devoted  his  venom  to  his  wife.  He  was 
pleased  to  suspect  her  of  being  as  re- 
gardless of  marriage-vows  as  he  had  been 
himself,  and  so  he  hanged  her  supposed 
lover  over  her  bed,  with  two  others,  who 
were  suspected  of  being  their  accomplices. 
The  Queen  was  imprisoned.  On  their  be- 
ing reconciled,  he  stinted  her  wardrobe, 
a  refinement  of  cruelty  that  was  aggra- 
vated by  his  monstrous  expenditure  on 
his  own  ugly  person.  Queen  Isabella  was 
very  handsome,  and  perhaps  John  was  of 
the  opinion  of  some  modern  husbands, 
who  think  that  dress  extinguishes  beauty 
as  much  as  it  inflames  bills.  Having  no 
children  to  torment,  John  turned  his  dis- 
agreeable attentions  to  his  nephew,  Ar- 
thur, Duke  of  Brittany,  who,  according 
to  modern  ideas,  was  the  lawful  King  of 
England.  The  end  was  the  end  of  Ar- 
thur. How  he  was  disposed  of  is  not  ex- 
actly known,  but,  judging  from  John's 
character  and  known  actions,  we  incline 
to  agree  with  those  writers  who  say  that 
the  uncle  slew  the  nephew  with  his  own 
royal  hand.  He  never  could  deny  him- 
self an  attainable  luxury,  and  to  him  the 
murder  of  a  youthful  relative  must  have 
been  a  rich  treat,  and  have  created  for 
him  a  new  sensation,  something  like  the 
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new  pleasure  for  which  the  Persian  king 
offered  a  great  reward.  Besides,  all  un- 
cles are  notoriously  bad,  and  seem,  indeed, 
to  have  been  made  only  for  the  misery  of 
their  nephews  and  nieces,  of  whose  com- 
mands they  are  most  reprehensibly  negli- 
gent. We  mean  to  write  a  book,  one  of 
these  days,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
showing  what  a  mistake  it  was  to  allow 
any  such  relationship  to  exist,  and  tra- 
cing all  the  evil  that  ever  has  afflicted 
humanity  to  the  innate  wickedness  of  un- 
cles, and  requiring  their  extirpation.  We 
err,  then,  on  the  safe  side,  in  supposing 
that  John  despatched  Arthur  himself,  — 
not  to  say,  that,  when  you  require  that  a  del- 
icate piece  of  work  should  be  done,  you 
must  do  it  with  your  own  hand,  or  you  may 
be  disappointed.  John  did  the  utmost  that 
he  could  do  to  keep  up  the  discredit  of 
the  family ;  for,  when  a  man  has  no  son  to 
whip  and  to  curse,  he  should  not  be  se- 
verely censured  for  having  done  no  more 
than  to  kill  his  nephew.  Men  of  large 
and  charitable  minds  will  take  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  John's  case  into  the  ac- 
count, and  not  allow  their  judgment  of 
his  conduct  to  be  harsh.  What  better 
can  a  man  do  than  his  worst  ? 

Henry  III.  appears  to  have  managed 
to  live  without  quarrelling  with  his  chil- 
dren ;  but  then  he  was  a  poor  creature, 
and  even  was  so  unkingly,  and  so  little 
like  what  a  Plantagenet  should  have 
been,  that  he  actually  disliked  war  !  He 
might  with  absolute  propriety  have  worn 
the  lowly  broom -corn  from  which  his 
family -name  was  taken,  while  it  was  a 
sweeping  satire  on  almost  all  others  who 
bore  it.  His  heir,  Edward  I.,  was  a  king 
of  "  high  stomach,"  and  as  a  prince  he 
stood  stoutly  by  his  father  in  the  baronial 
wars.  He,  too,  though  the  father  of  six- 
teen children,  dispensed  with  family  dis- 
sensions, thus  showing  that  "  The  more, 
the  merrier,"  is  a  true  saying.  Edward 
II.  came  to  grief  from  having  a  bad  wife, 
Isabella  of  France,  who  made  use  of  his 
son  against  him.  That  son  was  Edward 
III.,  who  became  king  in  his  father's  life- 
time, and  whose  marriage  with  Philippa 
of  Hainault  is  one  of  the  best-known  facts 


of  history,  not  only  because  it  was  an  un- 
commonly happy  marriage,  but  that  it 
had  remarkable  consequences.  This  roy- 
al couple  got  along  very  happily  with 
their  children  ;  but  the  ambition  of  their 
fourth  son,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  troub- 
led the  last  days  of  the  King,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  great  woes  in  the  next 
century.  The  King  was  governed  by  Lan- 
caster, and  the  Black  Prince,  who  was 
then  in  a  dying  state,  was  at  the  head 
of  what  would  now  be  called  the  Opposi- 
tion, as  if  he  foresaw  what  evils  his  broth- 
er's ambition  would  be  the  means  of 
bringing  upon  his  son. 

Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince, 
had  no  children,  though  he  was  twice 
married.  He  was  dethroned,  the  rebels 
being  headed  by  his  cousin,  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  who  became  Henry  IV.  Thus 
was  brought  about  that  change  in  the 
course  of  descent  which  John  of  Gaunt 
seems  to  have  aimed  at,  but  which  he  died 
just  too  soon  to  see  effected.  It  was  a  vi- 
olent change,  and  one  which  had  its  ori- 
gin in  a  family  quarrel,  added  to  politi- 
cal dissatisfaction.  Had  the  revolution- 
ists wished  merely  to  set  aside  a  bad  king, 
they  would  have  called  the  House  of  Mor- 
timer to  the  throne,  the  chief  member  of 
that  House  being  the  next  heir,  as  de- 
scended from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  eld- 
er brother  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  ;  but 
more  was  meant  than  a  political  revolu- 
tion, and  so  the  line  of  Clarence  was 
passed  over,  and  its  right  to  the  crown 
treated  with  neglect,  to  be  brought  for- 
ward in  bloody  fashion  in  after-days.  In 
fact,  the  Englishmen  who  made  Henry 
of  Lancaster  king  prepared  the  way  for 
that  long  and  terrible  struggle  which  took 
place  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which 
was,  its  consequences  as  well  as  its  course 
considered,  the  greatest  civil  war  that  has 
ever  afflicted  Christendom.  The  move- 
ment that  led  to  the  elevation  of  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke  to  the  throne,  though  not 
precisely  a  palace -re volution,  resembles 
a  revolution  of  that  kind  more  than  any- 
thing else  with  which  it  can  be  compared  ; 
and  it  was  as  emphatic  a  departure  from 
the  principle  of  hereditary  right  as  can 
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be  found  in  history.  So  much  was  this 
the  case,  that  liberals  in  politics  mostly 
place  their  historical  sympathies  with  the 
party  of  the  Red  Rose,  for  no  other  rea- 
son, that  we  have  ever  been  able  to  see, 
than  that  the  House  of  Lancaster's  pos- 
session of  the  throne  testified  to  the  tri- 
umph of  revolutionary  principles  ;  for 
that  House  was  jealous  of  its  power  and 
cruel  in  the  exercise  of  it,  and  was  so 
far  from  being  friendly  to  the  people, 
that  it  derived  its  main  support  from 
the  aristocracy,  and  was  the  ally  of  the 
Church  in  the  harsh  work  of  exterminat- 
ing the  Lollards.  The  House  of  York, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  it  had,  to  use 
modern  words,  the  legitimate  right  to  the 
throne,  was  a  popular  House,  and  rep- 
resented and  embodied  whatever  there 
was  then  existing  in  politics  that  could 
be  identified  with  the  idea  of  progress. 

The  character  of  the  troubles  that  ex- 
isted between  Henry  IV.  and  his  eldest 
son  and  successor,  Shakspeare's  Prince 
Hal,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  It 
used  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  po- 
et's Prince  was  an  historical  character, 
but  that  is  no  longer  the  case,  —  Falstaff 's 
royal  associate  being  now  regarded  in  the 
same  light  in  which  Falstaff  himself  is  re- 
garded. The  one  is  a  poetic  creation, 
and  so  is  the  other.  Prince  Henry  was 
neither  a  robber  nor  a  rowdy,  but  from 
his  early  youth  a  much  graver  charac- 
ter than  most  men  are  in  advanced  life. 
He  had  great  faults,  but  they  were  not 
such  as  are  made  to  appear  in  the  pages 
of  the  player.  The  hero  of  Agincourt 
was  a  mean  fellow,  —  a  tyrant,  a  per- 
secutor, a  false  friend  and  a  cruel  ene- 
my, and  the  wager  of  most  unjust  wars ; 
but  he  was  not  the  "  fast "  youth  that 
he  has  been  generally  drawn.  He  had 
neither  the  good  nor  the  bad  qualities 
that  belong  to  young  gentlemen  who 
do  not  live  on  terms  with  their  papas. 
He  was  of  a  grave  and  sad  tempera- 
ment, and  much  more  of  a  Puritan  than 
a  Cavalier.  It  is  a  little  singular  that 
Shakspeare  should  have  given  portraits 
so  utterly  false  of  the  most  unpopular  of 
the  kings  of  the  York  family,  and  of  the 


most  popular  of  the  kings  of  the  rival 
house,  —  of  Richard  III.,  that  is,  and  of 
the  fifth  Henry  of  Lancaster.  Neither 
portrait  has  any  resemblance  to  the  orig- 
inal, a  point  concerning  which  the  poet 
probably  never  troubled  himself,  as  his 
sole  purpose  was  to  make  good  acting 
plays.  Had  it  been  necessary  to  that 
end  to  make  Richard  walk  on  three  legs, 
or  Henry  on  one  leg,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  done  so, — just  as  Monk  Lewis  said 
he  would  have  made  Lady  Angela  blue, 
in  his  "  Castle  Spectre,"  if  by  such  painting 
he  could  have  made  the  play  more  effec- 
tive. Prince  Henry  was  a  very  preco- 
cious youth,  and  had  the  management  of 
great  affairs  when  he  was  but  a  child,  and 
when  it  would  have  been  better  for  his 
soul's  and  his  body's  health,  had  he  been 
engaged  in  acting  as  an  esquire  of  some 
good  knight,  and  subjected  to  rigid  dis- 
cipline. The  jealousy  that  his  father  felt 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Prince,  who  was  young,  and 
had  highly  distinguished  himself  in  both 
field  and  council,  was  not  a  usurper, 
and  was  not  held  responsible  for  any  of 
the  unpopular  acts  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  father.  They  were  at  vari- 
ance not  long  before  Henry  IV.'s  death, 
but  little  is  known  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  quarrels.  The  crown  scene,  in 
which  the  Prince  helps  himself  to  the 
crown  while  his  father  is  yet  alive,  is 
taken  by  Shakspeare  from  Monstrelet, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  invented  all  that 
he  narrates  in  order  to  weaken  the  claim 
of  the  English  monarch  to  the  French 
throne.  If  Henry  IV.,  when  dying,  could 
declare  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  crown 
of  England,  on  what  could  Henry  V. 
base  his  claim  to  that  of  France  ? 

Henry  V.  died  before  his  only  son, 
Henry  VI.,  had  completed  his  first  year ; 
and  Henry  VI.  was  early  separated  from 
his  only  son,  Edward  of  Lancaster,  the 
same  who  was  slain  while  flying  from  the 
field  of  Tewkesbury,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen. There  was,  therefore,  no  opportu- 
nity for  quarrels  between  English  kings 
and  their  sons  for  the  sixty  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  there 
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was  much  quarrelling,  and  some  murder- 
ing, in  the  royal  family,  in  those  years, — 
brothers  and  other  relatives  being  fierce 
rivals,  even  unto  death,  and  zealous  even 
unto  slaying  of  one  another.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  of  what  crime  those  Planta- 
genets  were  not  guilty.*  Edward  IV., 
with  whom  began  the  brief  ascendency 
of  the  House  of  York,  died  at  forty-one, 
after  killing  his  brother  of  Clarence,  his 
eldest  son  being  but  twelve  years  old. 
He  had  no  opportunity  to  have  troubles 
with  his  boys,  and  he  loved  women  too 
well  to  fall  out  with  his  daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  but  just  turned  of 
seventeen.  The  history  of  Edward  IV. 
is  admirably  calculated  to  furnish  matter 
for  a  sermon  on  the  visitation  of  the  sins 
of  parents  on  their  children.  He  had 
talent  enough  to  have  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Western  Europe,  but  he  followed 
a  life  of  debauchery,  by  which  he  was 
cut  off  in  his  prime,  leaving  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  children  to  encounter  the 
worst  of  fortunes.  Both  of  his  sons  dis- 
appeared, whether  murdered  by  Richard 
III.  or  Henry  VII.  no  one  can  say  ;  and 
his  daughters  had  in  part  to  depend  upon 
that  bastard  slip  of  the  Red -Rose  line, 
Henry  VII.,  for  the  means  to  enable 
them  to  live  as  gentlewomen,  —  all  but 
the  eldest,  whom  Henry  took  to  wife  as 
a  point  of  policy,  which  her  father  would 
have  considered  the  greatest  misfortune 
of  all  those  that  befell  his  offspring. 
Richard  Ill's  only  legitimate  son  died  a 
mere  boy. 

The  Tudors  came  to  the  English  throne 
in  1485.  There  was  no  want  of  domestic 

*  It  has  been  said  of  the  Plantagenets  that 
they  "  never  shed  the  blood  of  a  woman." 
This  is  nonsense,  as  we  could,  time  and  space 
permitting,  show  by  the  citation  of  numerous 
facts,  but  we  shall  here  mention  only  one. 
King  John  had  a  noble  woman  shut  up  with 
her  son,  and  starved  to  death.  Perhaps  that 
•was  not  shedding  her  blood,  but  it  was  some- 
thing worse.  Before  English  statesmen  and 
orators  and  writers  take  all  the  harlotry  of 
Secessia  under  their  kind  care  and  champion- 
ship, it  would  be  well  for  them  to  read  up  their 
own  country's  history,  and  see  how  abomi- 
nably women  have  been  used  in  England  for 
a  thousand  years,  from  queens  to  queans. 


quarrelling  with  them.  Arthur,  Henry 
VII.'s  eldest  son,  died  young,  but  left  a 
widow,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  whom  the 
King  treated  badly;  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  jealous  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterward  Henry  VIII.,  but  died  too  so'on 
to  allow  of  that  jealousy's  blooming  in- 
to quarrels.  According  to  some  author- 
ities, the  Prince  thought  of  seizing  the 
crown,  on  the  ground  that  it  belonged 
to  him  in  right  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
Plantagenet,  who  was  unquestionably  the 
legitimate  heir.  Henry  VIII.  himself, 
who  would  have  made  a  splendid  tyrant 
over  a  son  who  should  have  reached  to 
man's  estate,  —  an  absolute  model  in  that 
way  to  all  after-sovereigns,  —  was  denied 
by  fortune  an  opportunity  to  round  and 
perfect  his  character  as  a  domestic  des- 
pot. Only  one  of  his  legitimate  sons 
lived  even  to  boyhood,  Edward  VI.,  and 
Henry  died  when  the  heir-apparent  was 
in  his  tenth  year.  Of  his  illegitimate 
son,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Henry  was 
extravagantly  fond,  and  at  one  time 
thought  of  making  him  heir -apparent, 
which  might  have  been  done,  for  the 
English  dread  of  a  succession  war  was 
then  at  its  height.  Richmond  died  in  his 
seventeenth  year.  Having  no  sons  of  a 
tormentable  age,  Henry  made  his  daugh- 
ters as  unhappy  as  he  could  make  them 
by  the  harsh  exercise  of  paternal  author- 
ity, and  bastardized  them  both,  in  order 
to  clear  the  way  to  the  throne  for  his 
son.  Edward  VI.  died  a  bachelor,  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  so  that  we  can  say 
nothing  of  him  as  a  parent ;  but  he  treat- 
ed his  sister  Mary  with  much  harshness, 
and  exhibited  on  various  occasions  a  dis- 
position to  have  things  his  own  way  that 
would  have  delighted  his  father,  provid- 
ed it  had  been  directed  against  any- 
body but  that  severe  old  gentleman  him- 
self. Mary  I.  was  the  best  sovereign 
of  her  line,  domestically  considered  ;  but 
then  she  had  neither  son  nor  daughter 
with  whom  to  quarrel,  and  the  difficul- 
ties she  had  with  her  half-sister,  Eliz- 
abeth, like  the  differences  between  the 
Archangel  Michael  and  the  Fallen  An- 
gel, were  purely  political  in  their  char- 
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acter.  We  do  not  think  that  she  would 
have  done  much  injustice,  if  she  had  made 
Elizabeth's  Tower-dungeon  the  half-way 
house  to  the  scaffold.  But  though  politi- 
cal, the  half-sisterly  dissensions  between 
these  ladies  serve  to  keep  Mary  I.  with- 
in the  rules  of  the  royal  houses  to  which 
she  belonged.  Mary,  dying  of  the  loss 
of  Calais  and  the  want  of  children,  was 
succeeded  by  Elizabeth,  who,  being  a 
maiden  queen,  had  no  issue  with  whom 
to  make  issue  concerning  things  political 
or  personal.  But  observe  how  basely 
she  treated  her- relatives,  those  poor  girls, 
the  Greys,  Catharine  and  Mary,  sisters 
of  poor  Lady  Jane,  whose  fair  and  clever 
head  Mary  I.  had  taken  off.  The  bar- 
ren Queen,  too  jealous  to  share  her  pow- 
er with  a  husband,  hated  marriage  with 
all  "  the  sour  malevolence  of  antiquated 
virginity,"  and  was  down  upon  the  Lady 
Catharine  and  the  Lady  Mary  because 
they  chose  to  become  wives.  Then  she 
imprisoned  her  cousin,  Mary  Stuart,  for 
nineteen  years,  and  finally  had  her  butch- 
ered under  an  approach  to  the  forms  of 
law,  and  in  total  violation  of  its  spirit. 
She,  too,  kept  within  the  royal  rules,  and 
made  herself  as  great  a  pest  as  possible 
to  her  relatives. 

The  English  throne  passed  to  the  House 
of  Stuart  in  1603,  and,  after  a  lapse  of 
six-and-fifty  years,  England  had  a  sover- 
eign with  sons  and  daughters,  the  first 
since  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  at  the 
beginning  of  1547.  There  was  little  op- 
portunity for  family  dissensions  in  the 
days  of  most  of  the  Stuarts,  as  either  po- 
litical troubles  of  the  most  serious  nature 
absorbed  the  attention  of  kings  and  prin- 
ces, or  the  reigning  monarchs  had  no  le- 
gitimate children.  The  open  quarrel  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament  be- 
gan before  his  eldest  son  had  completed 
his  eleventh  year ;  and  after  that  quarrel 
had  increased  to  war,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  sword  alone  could  decide  the  is- 
sue, the  King  parted  with  his  son  for- 
ever. They  had  no  opportunity  to  be- 
come rivals,  and  to  fall  out.  There  is  so 
much  that  can  be  said  against  Charles  I. 
with  truth,  that  it  is  pleasing  —  as  are 


most  novelties  —  to  be  able  to  mention 
something  to  his  credit.  Instead  of  being 
jealous  of  his  son,  or  desiring  to  keep  him 
in  ignorance  of  affairs,  he  early  deter- 
mined to  train  him  to  business.  Accord- 
ing to  Clarendon,  he  said  that  he  wished 
to  "  unboy  him."  Therefore  he  confer- 
red high  military  offices  upon  him  be- 
fore he  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year ; 
and  sent  him  to  the  West  of  England,  to 
be  the  nominal  head  of  the  Western  As- 
sociation. Charles  II.  had  no  legitimate 
children,  and  so  he  could  not  have  any 
quarrels  with  a  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
was  fond  of  his  numerous  bastards,  and, 
like  an  affectionate  royal  father,  provid- 
ed handsomely  for  them  at  the  public 
expense.  What  more  could  a  father  do, 
situated  as  that  father  was,  and  always 
in  want  of  his  people's  money  ?  Some 
of  them  were  not  his  sons,  —  Monmouth, 
the  best  beloved  of  them  all,  being  the  son 
of  Robert  Sidney,  a  brother  of  the  re- 
nowned Algernon,  a  fact  that  partially 
excuses  the  harsh  conduct  of  James  II. 
toward  his  nominal  nephew.  James  II. 
had  no  legitimate  son  until  the  last  year 
of  his  reign  ;  but  his  two  eldest  daughters 
treated  him  far  worse  than  any  sovereign 
of  the  Hanoverian  line  was  ever  used  by 
a  son.  They,  were  most  respectable  wom- 
en, and  their  deficiency  in  piety  has  work- 
ed well  for  the  world ;  but  it  must  ever 
be  repugnant  to  humanity  to  regard  the 
conduct  of  Mary  and  Anne  with  re- 
spect. No  wonder  that  people  called 
Mary  the  modern  Tullia.  Mary  II.  died 
young,  and  childless  ;  and  Queen  Anne, 
though  a  most  prolific  wife,  and  but  fifty- 
one  at  her  death,  survived  all  her  chil- 
dren. Anne  believed  that  her  children's 
deaths  were  sent  in  punishment  of  her 
unfilial  conduct ;  and  she  would  have  re- 
stored her  nephew,  the  Pretender,  to  the 
British  throne,  but  that  the  Jacobites  were 
the  silliest  political  creatures  that  ever 
triumphed  in  the  how-not-to-do-it  busi- 
ness, and  could  not  even  hold  their  mouths 
open  for  the  rich  and  ripened  fruit  to  drop 
into  them. 

The  first  of  the  English  Stuarts,  James 
I.,  is  suspected  of  having  allowed  his  jeal- 
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onsy  of  his  eldest  son,  the  renowned 
Prince  Henry,  to  carry  him  to  the  ex- 
tent of  child-murder.  The  Stuarts  are 
called  the  Fated  Line,  and  it  is  certain 
that  none  of  their  number,  from  Rob- 
ert II.  —  who  got  the  Scottish  throne  in 
virtue  of  his  veins  containing  a  portion 
of  the  blood  of  the  Bruce,  and  so  regaliz- 
ed  the  family,  which,  like  the  Bruces,  was 
of  Norman  origin,  and  originally  Fitzalan 
by  name  —  to  Charles  Edward,  and  the 
Cardinal  York,  who  died  but  yesterday, 
as  it  were,  but  had  a  wonderful  run  of  bad 
luck.  They  had  capital  cards,  but  they 
knew  not  how  to  play  them.  With  them, 
to  play  was  to  lose,  and  the  most  fortunate 
of  their  number  were  those  kings  who 
played  as  little  as  they  could,  such  as 
James  I.  and  Charles  II.  Those  who 
lost  the  most  were  those  who  played  the 
hardest,  as  Charles  I.  and  his  second  son, 
James  II.  Yet  the  family  was  a  clever 
one,  with  strong  traits,  both  of  character 
and  talent,  that  ought  to  have  made  it 
the  most  successful  of  ruling  races,  and 
would  have  made  it  so,  if  its  chiefs  could 
have  learned  to  march  with  the  times. 
They  had  to  contend,  in  Scotland,  with 
one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  unprincipled 
aristocracies  that  ever  tried  the  patience 
and  traversed  the  purposes  of  monai-chs 
who  really  aimed  at  the  good  government 
of  their  people  ;  and  the  idiosyncrasy 
contracted  during  more  than  two  cen- 
turies of  Scottish  rule  clung  to  the  family 
after  it  went  to  England,  and  found  it- 
self living  under  altogether  a  different 
state  of  things.  What  was  virtue  in  Scot- 
land became  vice  in  England;  and  the 
ultra -monarchists,  who  came  into  exist- 
ence not  long  after  James  I.  succeeded 
to  Elizabeth,  helped  to  spoil  the  Stuarts. 
Both  James  and  his  successor  were  domi- 
nated by  Scotch  traditions,  and  supposed 
that  they  were  contending  with  men  who 
had  the  same  end  in  view  that  had  been 
regarded  by  the  Douglases,  the  Hamiltons, 
the  Ruthvens,  the  Lindsays,  and  others 
of  the  old  Scotch  baronage.  What  help- 
ed to  deceive  them  was  this,  —  that  their 
opponents  in  England,  like  the  opponents 
of  their  ancestors  in  Scotland,  were  aris- 


tocrats; and  they  supposed,  that,  as  aris- 
tocratical  movements  in  their  Northern 
kingdom  had  always  been  subversive  of 
order  and  peace,  the  same  kind  of  move- 
ments would  produce  similar  results  in 
their  Southern  kingdom.  They  could 
not  understand  that  one  aristocracy  may 
differ  much  from  another,  and  that,  while 
in  Scotland  the  interest  of  the  people,  or 
rather  of  the  whole  nation,  required  the 
exaltation  of  the  kingly  power,  in  Eng- 
land it  was  that  exaltation  which  was 
most  to  be  feared.  Sufficient  allowance 
has  not  been  made  for  the- Stuarts  in  this 
respect,  little  regard  being  paid  to  the 
effect  of  the  family's  long  training  at 
home,  which  had  rendered  hostility  to 
the  nobility  second  nature  to  it.  Had 
the  Stuarts  been  the  supporters  of  liber- 
al ideas  in  England,  their  conduct  would 
have  given  the  lie  to  every  known  prin- 
ciple of  human  action.  As  their  distrust 
of  aristocracy  rendered  them  despotical- 
ly disposed,  because  the  Scotch  aristocra- 
cy had  been  the  most  lawless  of  mankind, 
so  did  they  become  attached  to  the  Church 
of  England  because  of  the  tyranny  they 
had  seen  displayed  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  most  illiberal  ecclesiastical 
body,  in  those  times,  that  men  had  ever 
seen,  borne  with,  or  suffered  from.  James 
I.  and  his  grandson  Charles  II.  had  their 
whole  conduct  colored,  and  dyed  in  the 
wool,  too,  by  their  recollections  of  the 
odious  treatment  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  by  a  harsh  and  intolerant  cler- 
gy. They  had  not  the  magnanimity  to 
overlook,  in  the  day  of  their  power,  what 
they  had  suffered  in  the  day  of  their  weak- 
ness. 

James  I.  undoubtedly  disliked  his  eld- 
est son,  and  was  jealous  of  him  ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  he  killed  him,  or 
caused  him  to  be  killed.  He  used  to  say 
of  him,  "  What !  will  he  bury  me  alive  ?  " 
He  ordered  that  the  court  should  not  go 
into  mourning  for  Henry,  a  circumstance 
that  makes  in  his  favor,  as  murderers  are 
apt  to  affect  all  kinds  of  hypocrisy  in  re- 
gard to  their  victims,  and  to  weep  in 
weeds  very  copiously.  Yet  his  conduct 
may  have  been  a  refinement  of  hypocri- 
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sy,  and,  though  a  coward  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  James  had  much 
of  that  peculiar  kind  of  hardihood  which 
enables  its  possessor  to  treat  commonly 
received  ideas  with  contempt.  His  con- 
duct in  "  The  Great  Oyer  of  Poisoning  " 
was  most  extraordinary,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, and  is  not  reconcilable  with  in- 
nocence ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
guilt  which  the  great  criminals  in  that 
business  could  have  established  as  against 
James  related  only  to  the  death  of  Hen- 
ry. It  bore  harder  upon  the  King  than 
even  that  crime  could  have  borne,  and 
must  have  concerned  his  conduct  in  mat- 
ters that  are  peculiarly  shocking  to  the 
ears  of  Northern  peoples,  though  South- 
ern races  have  ears  that  are  less  delicate. 
It  was  in  Somerset's  power  to  explain 
James's  conduct  respecting  some  things 
that  puzzled  his  contemporaries,  and  which 
have  continued  to  puzzle  their  descend- 
ants ;  but  the  explanation  would  have  ru- 
ined the  monarch  in  the  estimation  of 
even  the  most  vicious  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  probably  would  have  given  an 
impetus  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Puri- 
tans that  might  have  led  to  their  ascend- 
ency thirty  years  earlier  than  it  came  to 
pass  in  the  reign  of  his  son.  James  was 
capable  of  almost  any  crime  or  baseness ; 
but  in  the  matter  of  poisoning  his  eldest 
son  he  is  entitled  to  the  Scotch  verdict 
of  Not  Proven. 

Whether  James  killed  his  son  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Prince's  death  was 
a  matter  of  extreme  importance.  Henry 
was  one  of  those  characters  who  are  capa- 
ble of  giving  history  a  twist  that  shall  last 
forever.  He  had  a  fondness  for  active 
life,  was  very  partial  to  military  pursuits, 
and  was  friendly  to  those  opinions  which 
the  bigoted  chiefs  of  Austria  and  Bavaria 
were  soon  to  combine  to  suppress.  Hen- 
ry would  have  come  to  the  throne  in 
1625,  had  he  lived,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  would  have  anti- 
cipated the  part  which  Gustavus  Adolphus 
played  a  few  years  later.  He  would  have 
made  himself  the  champion  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  not  the  less  readily  because  his 
sister,  the  Electress-Palatine  and  Winter- 


Queen  of  Bohemia,  would  have  been  ben- 
efited by  his  successes  in  war.  Bohemia 
might  have  become  the  permanent  pos- 
session of  the  Palatine,  and  Protestantism 
have  maintained  its  hold  on  Southern 
Germany,  had  Henry  lived  and  reigned, 
and  had  his  conduct  as  a  kirfg  justified 
the  hopes  and  expectations  that  were 
created  by  his  conduct  as  a  prince.  The 
House  of  Austria  would  in  that  case  have 
had  a  very  different  career  from  that 
which  it  has  had  since  1625,  when  Fer- 
dinand II.  was  preparing  so  much  evil 
for  the  future  of  Europe.  Had  Henry 
returned  from  Continental  triumphs  at 
the  head  of  a  great  and  an  attached  ar- 
my, what  could  have  prevented  him  from 
establishing  arbitrary  power  in  his  insu- 
lar dominions  ?  His  brother  failed  to 
make  himself  absolute,  because  he  had 
no  army,  and  was  personally  unpopular ; 
but  Henry  would  have  had  an  army,  and 
one,  too,  that  would  have  stood  high  in 
English  estimation,  because  of  what  it 
had  done  for  the  English  name  and  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Germany,  —  and 
Henry  himself  would  have  been  popular, 
as  a  successful  military  man  is  sure  to 
be  in  any  country.  Pym  and  Hampden 
would  have  found  him  a  very  different 
man  to  deal  with  from  his  foolish  brother, 
who  had  all  the  love  of  despotism  that 
man  can  have,  but  little  of  that  kind 
of  ability  which  enables  a  sovereign  to 
reign  despotically.  Charles  I.  had  no 
military  capacity  or  taste,  or  he  would 
have  taken  part  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  in  that  way,  and  through  the 
assistance  of  his  army,  have  accomplish- 
ed his  domestic  purpose.  His  tyranny 
was  of  a  hard,  iron  character,  unrelieved 
by  a  single  ray  of  glory,  but  aggravat- 
ed by  much  disgrace  from  the  ill  work- 
ing of  his  foreign  policy ;  so  that  it  was 
•well  calculated  to  create  the  resistance 
•which  it  encountered,  and  by  which  it 
was  shivered  to  pieces.  Henry  would 
have  gone  to  -work  in  a  different  way, 
and,  like  Cromwell,  would  have  given 
England  glory,  while  taking  from  her 
freedom.  There  is  nothing  that  the 
wearer  of  a  crown  cannot  do,  provided 
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that  crown  is  encircled  with  laurel.  But 
the  Stuarts  seldom  produced  a  man  of 
military  talent,  which  was  a  fortunate 
thing  for  their  subjects,  who  would  have 
lost  their  right  to  boast  of  their  Constitu- 
tional polity,  had  Charles  I.  or  James  II. 
been  a  gt>od  soldier.  We  Americans, 
too,  would  have  had  a  very  different  sort 
of  annals  to  write,  if  the  Stuarts,  who 
have  given  so  many  names  to  American 
places,  had  known  how  to  use  that  sword 
which  they  were  so  fond  'of  handling. 

The  royal  families  of  England  did  by 
no  means  monopolize  the  share  of  do- 
mestic dissensions  set  apart  for  kings. 
The  House  of  Stuart,  even  before  it  as- 
cended the  English  throne,  and  when  it 
reigned  over  only  poor,  but  stout  Scot- 
land, was  anything  but  famous  for  the 
love  of  its  fathers  for  their  sons,  or  for  its 
sons'  love  for  their  fathers;  and  dissen- 
sions were  common  in  the  royal  family. 
Robert  III.,  second  king  of  the  line,  had 
great  grief  with  his  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay ;  and  the  King's  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  did  much  to  increase  the  evil 
that  had  been  caused  by  the  loose  life  of  the 
heir-apparent.  The  end  was,  that  Roth- 
say  was  imprisoned,  and  then  murdered 
by  his  uncle.  Scott  has  used  the  details 
of  this  court-tragedy  in  his  "  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth,"  one  of  the  best  of  his  later 
novels,  most  of  the  incidents  in  which  are 
strictly  historical.  James  I.  was  murder- 
ed while  he  was  yet  young,  and  James 

II.  lost  his  life  at  twenty-nine ;  but  James 

III.  lost  both  throne  and  life  in  a  war 
that  was  waged  against  him  in  the  name 
of  his  son,  who  became  king  in  conse- 
quence of  his  father's  defeat  and  death. 
When  James  IV.  fell  at  Flodden,  be- 
cause he  fought  like  a  brave  fool,  and 
not  like  a  skilful  general,  he  left  a  son 
who  was  not  three  years  old ;  and  that 
son,  James  V.,  when  he  died,  left  a  daugh- 
ter, the  hapless  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  but 
a  week  old.     There  was  not  much  room 
for  quarrelling  in  either  of  these  cases. 
Mary  Stuart's  son,  then  an  infant,  was 
made  the  head  of  the  party  that  dethron- 
ed his  mother,  and  forced  her  into  that 


long  exile  that  terminated  in  her  murder 
by  Elizabeth  of  England.  Mary's  quar- 
rels with  her  husband,  Darnley,  were  of 
so  bitter  a  character  as  to  create  the  be- 
lief that  she  caused  him  to  be  murder- 
ed, —  a  belief  that  is  as  common  now  as 
it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  though 
the  Marian  Controversy  has  been  going 
on  for  wellnigh  three  hundred  years,  and 
it  has  been  distinctly  proved  by  a  host 
of  clever  writers  and  skilful  logicians 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  summary 
act  of  divorce. 

Several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Continen- 
tal Europe  have  had  great  troubles  with 
their  children,  and  these  children  have 
often  had  very  disobedient  fathers.  In 
France,  the  Dauphin,  afterward  Louis 
XL,  could  not  always  keep  on  good  terms 
•with  his  father,  Charles  VIL,  who  has 
the  reputation  of  having  restored  the 
French  monarchy,  after  the  English  had 
all  but  subverted  it,  Charles  at  one  time 
being  derisively  called  King  of  Bourges. 
Nothing  annoyed  Louis  so  much  as  being 
compelled  to  run  away  before  the  army 
which  his  father  was  leading  against  him. 
He  would,  he  declared,  have  stayed  and 
fought,  but  that  he  had  not  even  half  so 
many  men  as  composed  the  royal  force. 
He  would  have  killed  his  father  as  readi- 
ly as  he  killed  his  brother  in  after-days, — 
if  he  did  kill  his  brother,  of  which  there 
is  some  doubt,  of  which  he  should  have 
the  benefit.  As  was  but  natural,  he  was 
jealous  of  his  son,  though  he  died  when 
that  prince  was  thirteen.  Owing  to  various 
causes,  however,  there  have  been  fewer 
quarrels  between  French  kings  and  their 
eldest  sons  than  between  English  kings 
and  their  eldest  sons.  Few  French  mon- 
archs  have  been  succeeded  by  their  sons 
during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  — 
but  two,  in  fact,  namely,  Louis  XIII., 
who  followed  his  father,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Louis  XIV.,  who  succeeded  to  Louis 
XIII.,  his  father.  It  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years  since  a  father  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  son  in  France,  —  a  circumstance 
that  Napoleon  III.  should  lay  to  heart, 
and  not  be  too  sure  that  the  Prince  Im- 
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perial  is  to  become  Napoleon  IV.  There 
seems  to  be  something  fatal  about  the 
French  purple,  which  has  a  strange  ten- 
dency to  spread  itself,  and  to  settle  upon 
shoulders  that  could  not  have  counted 
upon  experiencing  its  weight  and  its 
•warmth.  Sometimes  it  is  hung  up  for 
the  time,  and  becomes  dusty,  while  re- 
publicans take  a  turn  at  governing,  though 
seldom  with  success.  There  were  troub- 
les in  the  families  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was 
too  heartless,  selfish,  and  unfeeling  not  to 
be  that  worst  kind  of  king,  the  domes- 
tic tyrant.  He  tyrannized  over  even  his 
mistresses. 

Philip  II.,  the  greatest  monarch  of  mod- 
ern times,  —  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
time,  the  extent  and  diversity  of  his  do- 
minions considered,  and  the  ability  of  the 
races  over  which  he  ruled  taken  into  the 
account, —  was  under  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  putting  his  eldest  son,  Don  Carlos, 
in  close  confinement,  from  which  he  never 
came  forth  until  he  was  brought  out  feet 
foremost,  the  presumption  being  that  he 
had  been  put  to  death  by  his  father's  or- 
ders. Carlos  has  been  made  a  hero  of  ro- 
mance, but  a  more  worthless  character 
never  lived.  On  his  death-bed  Philip  II. 
was  compelled  to  see  how  little  his  son 
Philip,  who  succeeded  him,  cared  for  his 
feelings  and  wishes.  Peter  the  Great  put 
to  death  his  son  Alexis ;  and  Frederick 
William  I.  of  Prussia  came  very  near  tak- 
ing the  life  of  that  son  of  his  who  after- 
ward became  Frederick  the  Great. 

Jealousy  is  so  common  a  feeling  in  Ori- 
ental royal  houses,  that  it  is  hardly  allow- 
able to  quote  anything  from  their  history  ; 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the 
effect  of  one  instance  of  paternal  hate  in 
the  Ottoman  family  at  the  time  of  its  ut- 
most greatness.  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 


cent was  jealous  of  his  eldest  son,  Mus- 
tapha,  who  is  represented  by  all  writers 
on  the  Turkish  history  of  those  times  as 
a  remarkably  superior  man,  and  who, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  been  a  mighty 
foe  to  Christendom.  This  son  the  Sul- 
tan caused  to  be  put  to  death,  and  there 
are  few  incidents  of  a  more  tragical  cast 
than  those  which  accompanied  Mustapha's 
murder.  They  might  be  turned  to  great 
use  by  an  historical  romancer,  who  would 
find  matters  all  made  to  his  hand.  The 
effect  of  this  murder  was  to  substitute 
for  the  succession  that  miserable  drunk- 
ard, Selim  II.,  who  was  utterly  unable 
to  lead  the  Turks  in  those  wars  that  were 
absolutely  essential  to  their  existence  as 
a  dominant  people.  "  With  him,"  says 
Ranke,  "  begins  the  series  of  those  inac- 
tive Sultans,  in  whose  dubious  character 
we  may  trace  one  main  cause  of  the  de- 
cay of  the  Ottoman  fortunes."  Soly- 
man's  hatred  of  his  able  son  was  a  good 
thing  for  Christendom ;  for,  if  Mustapha 
had  lived,  and  become  Sultan,  the  War 
of  Cyprus  —  that  contest  in  which  occur- 
red the  Battle  of  Lepanto  —  might  have 
had  a  different  termination,  and  the  Os- 
manlis  have  been  successful  invaders  of 
both  Spain  and  Italy.  It  was  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  for  Europe,  that, 
while  it  was  engaged  in  carrying  on  civ- 
il wars  and  wars  of  religion,  the  Turks 
should  have  had  for  their  chiefs  men  in- 
capable of  carrying  on  that  work  of  war 
and  conquest  through  which  alone  it  was 
possible  for  those  Mussulmans  to  main- 
tain their  position  in  Europe  ;  and  that 
they  were  thus  favored  was  owing  to  the 
causeless  jealousy  felt  by  Sultan  Soly- 
man for  the  son  who  most  resembled  him- 
self: and  Solyman  was  the  greatest  of  his 
line,  which  some  say  ended  with  him. 
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UNDER  THE   PEAR-TREE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 
PART  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ONE  Sunday  morning,  long  ago,  a  girl 
stood  in  her  bed-room,  lingeringly  occu- 
pied with  the  last  touches  of  her  toilet. 

A  string  of  beads,  made  of  pure  gold 
and  as  large  as  peas,  lay  before  her. 
They  had  been  her  mother's,  —  given  to 
her  when  the  distracted  state  of  Ameri- 
can currency  made  a  wedding -present 
of  the  precious  metal  as  welcome  as  it 
was  valuable.  Three  several  times,  un- 
der circumstances  of  great  pecuniary  ur- 
gency, had  the  beads  sufficed,  one  by  one, 
to  restore  the  family  to  comfort,  —  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  journey,  to  buy  seed- 
grain,  and  to  make  out  the  payment 
of  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Afterwards,  when 
peace  and  plenty  came  to  be  housemates 
in  the  land,  the  gold  beads  were  redeem- 
ed, and  the  necklace,  dearer  than  ever, 
encircled  the  neck  of  the  only  daughter. 

The  only  daughter  took  them  up,  and 
clasped  them  round  her  throat  with  a 
decisive  snap.  But  the  crowning  graces 
remained  in  the  shape  of  two  other  or- 
naments that  lay  in  a  small  China  box. 
It  had  a  head  on  the  cover,  beautifully 
painted,  of  some  queen,  —  perhaps  of 
the  Empress  Josephine,  the  girl  thought. 
The  hat  had  great  ostrich-feathers,  that 
seemed  proper  to  royalty,  and  it  was  a 
pretty  face. 

In  the  box  lay  a  pin  and  ring.  On 
the  back  of  the  pin  was  braided  hair, 
and  letters  curiously  intertwined.  The 
young  girl  slipped  the  ring  on  her  own 
finger  once  more,  and  smiled.  Then  she 
took  it  off,  with  a  sigh  that  had  no  pain 
in  it,  and  looked  at  the  name  engraved 
inside,  —  DORCAS  Fox. 

"Whoever  saw  this  name  in  the  town 
records  would  naturally  image  to  him- 
self the  town  tailoress  or  nurse,  or  some- 
body's single  sister  who  had  been  wise 


too  long,  —  somebody  tall,  a  little  bent, 
and  bony,  —  somebody  weather-beaten 
and  determined -looking,  with  a  sharp, 
shrewd  glance  of  a  gray  eye  that  said 
you  could  not  possibly  get  the  better  of 
her  and  so  need  not  try,  —  somebody 
who  goes  out  unattended  and  fearless  at 
night ;  for,  as  she  very  properly  observes, 
"  Who  'd  want  to  speak  to  me  1 " 

This  might  have  described  the  orig- 
inal owner  of  the  pin  and  ring,  who  had 
died  years  before,  and  left  the  ornaments 
for  her  namesake  and  niece,  when  she 
was  too  young  to  remember  or  care  for 
her,  but  not  the  niece  herself.  She  was 
young,  blooming,  twenty -two,  and  the 
belle  of  the  country -village  where  she 
dwelt. 

The  bed -room  where  the  girl  stood 
and  meditated,  after  her  fashion,  was  six 
feet  by  ten  in  dimensions,  and  the  oval 
mirror  before  which  she  stood  was  six 
inches  by  ten.  It  was  a  genuine  relic 
of  the  Mayflower,  and  had  been  bi'ought 
over,  together  with  the  great  chest  in 
the  entry,  by  the  grand -grand -grand- 
mother of  all  the  Foxes.  If  anybody 
were  disposed  to  be  skeptical  on  this 
point,  Colonel  Fox  had  only  to  point  to 
the  iron  clamp  at  the  end,  by  which  it 
had  been  confined  to  the  deck ;  that 
would  have  produced  conviction,  if  he 
had  declared  it  came  out  of  the  Ark. 
This  was  a  queer-looking  little  mirror,  in 
which  the  young  Dorcas  saw  her  round 
face  reflected  :  framed  in  black  oak, 
delicately  carved,  and  cut  on  the  edge 
with  a  slant  that  gave  the  plate  an  ap- 
pearance of  being  an  inch  thick. 

Sixty  years  ago  there  were  not  many 
mirrors  in  country  -  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  Colonel  Fox's  house  this 
and  one  more  sufficed  for  the  family- 
reflections.  In  the  "  square  room,"  a 
modern  long  looking-glass,  framed  in  ma- 
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hogany,  and  surmounted  by  the  Amer- 
ican emblem  of  triumph,  was  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  neighbors,  —  and  in  Wal- 
ton those  were  many,  though  the  popu- 
lation was  small. 

Dorcas  looked  wistfully  and  wishingly 
at  the  oval  pin  ;  but  with  no  more  notion 
of  what  she  was  looking  at  than  the  child 
•who  gazes  into  the  heavens  on  a  winter 
night.  When  she  looked  into  the  oval 
mirror,  no  dream  of  the  centuries  through 
which  it  had  received  on  its  surface  fair 
and  suffering  faces,  grave,  noble,  self- 
sacrificing  men,  and  scenes  of  trial  deep 
and  agonizing,— no  dream  of  the  past  dis- 
turbed the  serene  unconsciousness  of  her 
gaze.  She  looked  at  the  large  pearls 
that  formed  the  long  oval  pin,  and  at  the 
exquisite  allegorical  painting,  which,  in 
the  quaint  fashion  of  the  time  of  its  ex- 
ecution, was  colored  with  the  "  ground 
hair  "  of  the  beloved  ;  so  materializing 
sentiment,  and,  as  it  were,  getting  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  very  heart's  blood.  Yet 
the  old  gold,  the  elaborate  execution  of 
the  quaint  classical  device,  and  the  fan- 
ciful arrangement  of  the  braided  hair 
interwoven  with  twisted  gold  letters,  all 
told  no  tales  to  the  observer,  whose  un- 
•wakened  nature,  indeed,  asked  no  ques- 
tions. 

The  little  room,  so  small  that  in  these 
days  a  College  of  Physicians  would  at 
once  condemn  it,  as  a  cradle  of  disease 
and  death,  had  nevertheless  for  twenty 
years  been  the  nightly  abode  of  as  per- 
fect a  piece  of  health  as  the  country  pro- 
duced. Whatever  might  be  wanting  in 
height  and  space  was  amply  made  up  in 
inevitable  and  involuntary  ventilation. 
Health  walked  in  at  the  wide  cracks 
around  the  little  window-frame,  peeped 
about  in  all  directions  with  the  snow- 
flakes  in  winter  and  the  ready  breezes 
in  summer,  and  settled  itself  permanent- 
ly on  the  fresh  cheeks  and  lips  of  the 
light  sleeper  and  early  riser. 

Beside  the  white -covered  cot  there 
stood  a  straight-backed,  list-seated  oaken 
chair,  a  mahogany  chest  of  drawers  that 
reached  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  a  little 
three-legged  light-stand.  Everything  was 


covered  with  white,  and  the  room  was  fra- 
grant with  the  lavender  and  dried  rose- 
leaves  with  which  every  drawer  was  scru- 
pulously perfumed.  There  was  no  toi- 
let-table, for  Dorcas  had  use  neither 
for  perfumes  nor  ointment.  No  Kaly- 
dors  and  no  Glycerines  came  within  the 
category  of  her  healthful  experience. 
Alert  and  graceful,  she  neither  burnt 
her  fingers  nor  cut  ber  hands,  and  had 
need  therefore  of  no  soothing  salves  or 
sirups ;  and  as  she  did  not  totter  in 
scrimped  shoes  or  tight  laces,  and  so  did 
not  fall  and  break  her  bones,  she  had  no 
need  even  of  that  modern  necessity  in  all 
well-regulated  families,  "  Prepared  Glue." 
There  was  no  medicine-chest  in  Colonel 
Fox's  house.  Healthy,  occupied,  active, 
and  wise  —  but  not  too  wise  —  was  Dor- 
cas Fox. 

It  is  no  proof  that  Dorcas  was  a  beau- 
ty, that  she  looked  often  in  the  little  mir- 
ror. Ugliness  is  quite  as  anxious  as  beau- 
ty on  that  point,  and  is  even  oftener 
found  gazing  with  sad  solicitude  at  itself, 
if  haply  there  may  be  found  some  molli- 
fying or  mitigating  circumstance,  either 
in  outline  or  expression.  But  Dorcas's 
face  pleased  herself  and  everybody  else. 

A  certain  freedom  and  ease,  the  result 
partly  of  a  symmetrical  form,  and  partly 
of  conscious  good-looks,  gave  the  grace 
of  movement  to  Dorcas  which  attracted 
all  eyes.  Almost  every  one  has  a  sense 
of  harmony,  and  old  and  young  loved  to 
watch  the  musical  motion  of  Dorcas  Fox, 
whatever  she  might  be  doing,  —  whether 
she  queened  it  at  the  "  Thanksgiving 
Ball,"  and  from  heel-and-toe,  pigeon-wing, 
or  mazy  double-shuffle,  evolved  the  fin- 
est and  subtlest  intricacies  of  muscle,  or 
whether,  on  the  Sabbath,  walking  behind 
her  parents  to  meeting,  she  married  the 
movement  to  the  solemnity  of  the  day, 
and,  as  it  were,  walked  in  long  metre. 

She  always  was  in  Hallelujah  metre 
to  the  Blacks,  Whites,  Grays,  Greens, 
and  Browns  that  color  so  largely  every 
New-England  community;  and  the  youths 
who  were  wont  to  form  the  crowd  that 
invariably  settled  at  the  corner  of  the 
meeting-house  waited  only  till  Dorcas 
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Fox  went  up  the  "  broad-oil "  to  express 
open  -  mouthed  admiration.  After  her 
fashion,  she  was  as  much  wondered  at  as 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  in  her  time,  and 
with  much  more  reason,  since  Dorcas  was 
composed  of  real  roses  and  lilies. 

On  Sunday,  though  the  Puritanic  doc- 
trine prevailed,  as  far  as  doctrine  can, 
of  not  speaking  week-day  thoughts,  or 
having  them,  if  they  would  keep  away, 
yet  inevitably,  among  the  younger  por- 
tion of  the  flock,  the  day  of  "  meeting  " 
was  one  of  more  than  religious  impor- 
tance ;  and  many  lads  and  lasses  who 
were  never  attracted  by  Father  Board- 
man's  eloquent  sedatives  still  made  it  a 
point  to  be  regular  in  their  attendance 
at  meeting  twice  on  every  Sunday.  From 
far  and  near  came  open  one-horse  wag- 
ons, piled  high  with  weekly  shaven  and 
dressed  humanity,  —  young  and  old  with 
solemn  and  demure  faces,  with  brown- 
ribboned  queues,  and  garments  of  do- 
mestic making.  Fresh,  strong,  tall  girls 
of  five  feet  ten,  dressed  in  straw  bonnets 
of  their  own  handiwork,  and  sometimes 
with  scarlet  cardinals  lightly  flung  over 
their  shoulders,  sprang  over  the  wagon- 
thills  to  the  ground.  Now  and  then  the 
more  remote  dwellers  came  on  horse- 
back, each  Jack  with  his  Gill  on  a  pillion 
behind,  and  holding  him  with  a  proper 
and  dignified  embrace. 

Hard-handed  youths,  with  bright,  de- 
termined faces,  —  men  nursed  in  block- 
houses, born  in  forts,  —  men  who  had 
raised  their  corn  when  the  loaded  gun 
went  every  step  with  the  hoe  and  the 
plough,  —  such  men,  of  whom  the  Revo- 
lution had  been  made,  who  could  say 
nothing,  and  do  everything,  stood  in  a 
crowd  around  the  meeting-house  door. 
There  was  some  excitement  in  meeting 
each  other,  though  there  was  very  little, 
if  anything,  to  say.  There  was  time 
enough  in  those  days.  Progress  was  n't 
in  such  a  hurry  as  now.  Inventions 
came  calmly  along,  once  in  a  man's  life, 
and  not,  as  now,  each  heel -trodden  by 
that  of  his  neighbor,  tripping  up  and 
passing  it,  in  the  speed  of  the  breathless 
race. 


The  sun  itself  seemed  to  shine  with  a 
calmer  and  silenter  radiance  over  the 
broad,  leisurely  land. 

Time  enough,  bless  you  !  and  the  Sun- 
day, any  way,  is  so  long  ! 

This  Sunday  morning,  at  ten  o'clock, 
Dorcas  has  already  been  up  and  dressed 
six  hours.  Everything  having  the  re- 
motest connection  with  domestic  duties 
has  been  finished  and  laid  aside  long  ago, 
and  she  has  devoted  the  last  two  hours  to 
solitary  meditations,  mostly  of  the  kind 
already  mentioned. 

In  the  great  oven,  since  last  night,  has 
lain  the  Sunday  supper  of  baked  pork- 
and-beans,  Indian -pudding,  and  brown 
bread,  all  the  better  the  longer  they  bake, 
and  all  unfailing  in  their  character  of  ex- 
cellence. In  the  square  room,  in  the 
green  arm-chair,  sits  the  Colonel,  fast 
asleep. 

Four  hours  ago,  he  fumed  and  fret- 
ted about  barn  and  cow-house,  breakfast- 
ed, and  had  family-prayers.  Since  then, 
he  has  donned  his  Sabbath  array,  both 
mental  and  bodily.  Mentally,  having 
dismissed  the  cares  of  the  week,  he  has 
strictly  united  himself  with  his  body,  and 
gone  to  sleep.  Bodily,  he  appears  in  a 
suit  of  hemlock -dyed,  with  Matherman 
buttons,  knee-  and  shoe-buckles  of  silver. 
His  gray  hair  is  neatly  composed  in  a 
queue,  his  full  cheeks  rest  on  his  portly 
chest,  and  the  outward  visibly  harmo- 
nizes with  the  inward  man.  He  sleeps 
soundly  now,  purposing  faithfully  to  keep 
awake  during  the  three-and-twenty  heads 
of  the  minister's  discourse.  If  he  finds 
it  too  much  for  him,  he  means  to  stand, 
as  he  often  does.  Sometimes  he  partakes 
freely  of  the  aromatic  stimulants  carried 
by  his  wife  and  daughter  as  bouquets. 
The  southernwood  wakes  him,  and  the 
green  seeds  of  the  caraway  get  him  well 
along  through  the  sermon. 

Mrs.  Fox  steps  softly  in,  rustling  in  the 
same  black  taffeta  she  always  wears,  and 
the  same  black  silk  bonnet,  —  worn  just 
fifty-two  days  in  a  year,  and  carefully  pin- 
ned and  boxed  away  for  all  the  other 
three  hundred  and  thirteen. 

As  fashions  did  not  come  to  Walton 
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oftener  than  once  in  ten  years,  it  follow- 
ed that  apparel  among  the  young  people 
wore  very  much  the  expression  of  indi- 
vidual taste,  while  among  the  elders  it 
was  wont  to  assume  the  cast  now  irrev- 
erently designated  by  "fossil  remains." 
And,  really,  it  did  not  much  matter. 
Whatever  our  country  -  grandmothers 
were  admired  and  esteemed  for,  be  sure 
it  was  not  dress. 

As  the  clock  pointed  to  half-past  ten, 
the  door  opened  quickly,  and  Dorcas 
stood  on  the  threshold,  like  a  summer 
breeze  that  has  stopped  one  moment  its 
fluttering,  and  hovers  fresh,  sweet,  and 
sunny  in  the  morning  air.  The  breath 
of  her  presence,  if  indeed  it  were  not  as- 
sociation, roused  old  Colonel  Fox  from 
his  sleep.  He  glanced  at  her,  took  the 
ready  arm  of  his  wife,  looked  again  at 
the  clock,  and  passed  out  over  the  flat 
door-stone  with  his  cocked  hat  and  cane, 
as  became  an  invalid  soldier  and  a  gen- 
tleman. Behind  them,  hymn-book  in 
hand  and  with  downcast  eyes,  walked 
Dorcas.  Not  a  word  passed  between  the 
parents  and  their  only  daughter.  On 
Sunday,  people  were  not  to  think  their 
own  thoughts.  And  familiarity  between 
parents  and  children,  never  allowed  even 
on  week-days,  would  have  been-  unpar- 
donable unfitness  on  the  Sabbath. 

They  reached  the  church-door  just  as 
the  minister,  with  his  white  wig  shedding 
powder  on  his  venerable  back,  passed  up 
the  broad -aisle.  A  perfectly  decorous 
throng  of  the  loiterers  followed,  and  the 
pews  rapidly  filled.  The  Colonel  and  his 
wife,  being  persons  of  consequence,  took 
their  way  with  suitable  dignity  and  de- 
liberation. In  the  three  who  turned, 
about  half-way  up  the  broad-aisle,  into  a 
square  pew,  a  physiognomist  would  have 
seen  at  one  glance  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures of  each  mind.  In  the  Colonel,  chol- 
eric, fresh,  and  warm-hearted,  a  good  lov- 
er, and  not  very  good  hater.  In  his  wife, 
"  a  chronicler  of  small-beer,"  with  a  per- 
fectly negative  expression.  One  might 
guess  she  did  no  harm,  and  fear  she  did 
no  good,  —  that  she  saved  the  hire  of  an 
upper  servant,  —  that  she  was  an  invet- 


erate sewer  and  cleaner,  and  would  leave 
the  world  in  time  with  an  epitaph. 

On  the  third  figure  and  face  the  physi- 
ognomist might  dwell  longer,  —  but  that 
rather  because  youth,  hope,  and  inexpe- 
rience had  refused  to  make  any  of  the 
life-marks  that  tell  stories  in  faces.  There 
was  abundant  room  for  imagination  and 
prophecy. 

A  figure  not  too  tall,  but  full  of  wavy 
lines,  —  two  dark  -  blue  eyes,  whose  full 
under-lids  gave  an  expression  of  arch 
sweetness  to  the  glance,  —  a  delicate 
complexion  of  roses  and  lilies,  as  sugges- 
tive of  fading  as  of  blossoming,  —  feat- 
ures small,  and  not  at  all  of  the  Greek 
pattern,  —  and  the  rather  large  head  and 
slightly  developed  bust,  typical  of  Ameri- 
can rural  beauty. 

To  this  summary  of  youthful  charms 
would  be  at  once  added  the  grace  of  mo- 
tion before  spoken  of,  which  made  Dorcas 
Fox  a  favorite  with  all  the  young  men 
in  Walton,  and  which  gave  her  a  repu- 
tation of  beauty  which  in  strictness  she 
did  not  deserve.  A  little  habitual  ill- 
health,  and  the  glamour  is  gone,  with  the 
roses  and  lilies  and  the  music  of  mo- 
tion. In  our  climate  of  fierce  extremes, 
both  field-  and  garden  -  flowers  speed- 
ily wilt  and  chill.  Dorcas  herself  had 
been  a  thousand  times  told  she  was 
the  very  picture  of  her  mother  at  her 
age.  And  just  to  look  now  at  Mrs. 
Colonel  Fox ! 

A  tall  young  man  stood  on  the  door- 
steps of  the  meeting-house,  as  Dorcas 
went  demurely  behind  her  parents  in  at 
the  open  door.  He  looked  at  her  with  a 
quick,  inquiring  glance  from  his  keen 
Yankee  eyes,  which  she  answered  with 
an  almost  imperceptible  nod  of  her  grace- 
ful head.  She  dropped  her  eyes,  and 
passed  on.  This  young  man  was  Henry 
Mowers,  and  he  owned  the  Mowers  farm. 
He  was  a  very  good,  sensible  fellow,  and 
had  "  kept  company,"  as  the  country- 
phrase  is,  with  Dorcas  Fox  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  having,  indeed,  had  his  eye  on 
her  ever  since  the  New-Year's  sleigh-ride 
and  ball. 

After  Dorcas  had  reached  her  seat  in 
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the  pew,  and  adjusted  her  spotless  Sun- 
day chintz  and  the  ribbon  that  confined 
her  jaunty  gypsy-hat  over  her  sunny  hair, 
she  raised  her  eyes  carelessly  to  a  pew 
in  a  side-aisle.  The  Dorrs  generally  oc- 
cupied it  alone ;  but  sometimes  Swan  Day, 
•when  he  was  n't  in  the  choir,  sat  there 
too. 

Swan  Day,  or,  as  he  might  better  have 
been  called,  Night  Raven,  kept  the  coun- 
try-store in  Walton.  One  naturally 
thought  of  afternoon  rather  than  morn- 
ing at  seeing  his  olive  complexion,  dark 
eyes,  and  thick  -  clustering  black  curls. 
Such  romance  as  was  to  be  had  in  Wal- 
ton, without  the  aid  of  a  circulating  libra- 
ry, certainly  gathered  about  Swan  Day. 
An  orphan,  born  of  a  Creole  mother  and 
a  British  sergeant,  he  had  been  left  early 
to  his  own  resources.  He  had  found  them 
sufficient  thus  far,  in  a  cordial  neighbor- 
hood like  Walton,  when  industry  and 
temperance  were  cardinal  virtues  not 
carried  to  excess ;  and  he  was  rather  a 
favorite  among  the  young  women. 

The  peculiar  languor  and  richness  of 
his  complexion,  —  the  dark  eyes,  soft  as 
an  Indian  girl's,  —  the  mouth,  melting 
and  red  as  the  grapes  where  under  a 
tropical  sun  his  foreign  mother  had  lain, 
and,  gathering  them  ripe,  had  dropped 
them  lazily  into  his  baby  mouth  :  these 
were  new  and  strange  features  in  the 
Saxon  community  where  he  had  acci- 
dentally been  left  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  was  shot  at  Saratoga.  The 
mother  lingered  awhile,  and  then  drop- 
ped away,  leaving  Swan  to  thrive  in  the 
bracing  air  in  which  she  had  shivered  to 
death. 

Many  Sundays  before  this,  Swan  had 
looked  at  Colonel  Fox's  pew,  and,  look- 
ing, loved. 

Dorcas  looked  occasionally. 

All  the  time,  while  the  minister  preach- 
ed, she  twiddled  her  caraway-stems,  some- 
times biting  a  seed  in  two  very  softly  be- 
tween her  little  teeth,  and  keeping,  on 
the  whole,  an  appearance  of  exemplary 
devoutness.  When  Father  Boardman 
reached  "  sixthly,"  she  raised  her  eyes, 
and  saw  Henry  Mowers  looking  straight 


at  her.  Then  she  dropped  her  eyelids 
at  once,  sniffed  delicately  at  her  bouquet 
of  southernwood,  and,  gaining  strength 
from  its  pungency,  applied  herself  to  star- 
ing once  more  at  the  great  pine  pulpit, 
where,  like  a  very  old  sparrow  on  the 
house-top,  Father  Boardman  denounced 
and  anathematized  at  leisure  all  who  did 
not  think  as  he  did.  By  degrees,  all  the 
eyes  in  Dorcas's  neighborhood  that  had 
been  any  length  of  time  in  the  world 
were  dozing  and  closing  with  the  full 
leave  of  the  spirit.  Finally,  when  Fa- 
ther Boardman  entered  on  the  "  improve- 
ment," Dorcas,  who  had  not  heard  a 
word,  looked  again  in  the  direction  of 
the  Dorr  pew.  Henry  Mowers  had  suc- 
cumbed to  Morpheus  half  an  hour  before. 
Still  there  flamed  on  the  deep,  bewitching 
eyes  of  Day ;  and  as  all  the  rest  in  her 
neighborhood  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  the 
young  girl  had  really  nothing  specially  to 
keep  herself  awake  with,  she  looked  up, 
too,  and  then  down,  and  then  rosily,  and 
timidly,  and  consciously,  and  then  at  him 
once  more.  By  that  time  she  blushed 
again,  and  a  smile  was  just  beginning  to 
wake  from  its  sleep  in  the  corner  of  her 
mouth,  when  a  rush,  a  rising,  and  a  gen- 
eral clatter  and  banging  of  pew-seats  an- 
nounced the  blessed  news  of  suspended 
instruction. 

In  the  fashion  of  sixty  years  ago,  the 
congregation  waited  reverently,  until  the 
pastor  walked  down  the  broad-aisle  and 
out  at  the  door,  before  a  soul  stirred. 
Then  the  men  followed,  and  last  of  all  the 
women.  In  the  crowd,  there  were  fre- 
quent opportunities  for  whispered  words, 
all  the  sweeter  for  the  stealing ;  and  in 
the  crowd,  after  he  had  seen  Henry  Mow- 
ers jump  into  the  wagon  and  drive  off  his 
three  sisters  half  a  mile  to  their  home, 
and  after  seeing  Jenny  Post  ride  off  on  a 
pillion  behind  her  old  brother,  as  in  the 
gone-by  days  when  wide  roads  and  wag- 
ons were  not,  Swan  sauntered  carelessly 
towards  Dorcas,  and  said,  in  a  tone  too 
low  for  her  parents  to  hear,  but  very  dis- 
tinctly, — 

"  I  must  see  you  to-morrow  night." 
"  I  can't,"  was  the  murmured  reply. 
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"  For  the  last  time,  Dorcas  !  come  down 
to  the  old  pear-tree  to-morrow,  before 
sunset,"  he  whispered,  imploringly. 

He  was  wise  to  turn  suddenly  away 
before  her  parents  could  hear  him  touch- 
ing on  secular  subjects,  and  before  she 
could  herself  get  up  any  new  objection. 
Her  objections,  truly,  were  very  faint  and 
few,  and,  being  tossed  about  awhile,  final- 
ly settled  out  of  sight.  Henry  would,  she 
knew,  come  to  his  weekly  wooing  as  soon 
as  the  setting  sun  proclaimed  the  Sabbath- 
day  over.  After  that  time  she  was  safe. 
She  could  slip  down  the  orchard  to  the 
pear-tree,  and  hear  what  was  the  impor- 
tant word,  and  what  Swan  meant  by  "  the 
last." 

Eight  or  ten  persons,  who  lived  at  a 
distance  from  "  meeting,"  were  in  the 
habit  of  partaking  the  hospitality  of  Col- 
onel Fox,  of  a  Sunday,  as  the  hour's  in- 
termission gave  them  no  opportunity  to 
return  to  their  distant  homes.  After  the 
Puritan  fashion,  unlike  enough  to  the 
present,  families  were  restricted  on  Sun- 
day to  two  meals,  and  those  were  pro- 
vided with  a  Jewish  regard  to  the  fourth 
commandment.  All  labor  was  scrupu- 
lously anticipated  or  postponed,  but  such 
hospitality  as  consisted  with  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  was  at  the  ser- 
vice of  their  friends. 

On  coming  in  at  the  door  of  the  square 
room,  with  its  sanded  floor,  its  old  desk, 
its  spare  bed  in  the  corner,  and  its  cherry 
table  with  wavy  outlines,  which  had  be- 
longed to  Colonel  Fox's  mother,  Dorcas 
found  the  cloth  already  laid,  and  the  bon- 
nets and  cardinals  of  half  a  dozen  old 
friends  on  the  bed. 

In  five  minutes,  early  apples,  old  cider, 
and  a  plate  of  raised  doughnuts,  flanked 
by  plates  of  mince-  and  apple-pie,  reward- 
ed the  patience  and  piety  of  the  company. 
Colonel  Fox,  solemnly,  and  as  if  he  were 
quite  accustomed  to  it,  poured  from  a  jug 
into  large  tumblers  that  held  at  least  a 
pint,  dropped  three  large  lumps  of  loaf- 
sugar,  filled  the  glass  with  water,  grated 
some  nutmeg  on  the  top,  and  bade  his 
guests  refresh  themselves  with  toddy, 
unless  they  preferred  flip:  if  they  did, 


they  had  only  to  say  so :  the  poker  was 
hot. 

They  all  ate  and  drank,  and  by  that 
time  the  bell  rang  again ;  and  then  they 
all  went  again.  And  if  they  heard  Father 
Boardman  at  all,  it  was  with  utterly  com- 
posed minds,  when  he  told  them  it  was 
their  duty  to  be  contented,  even  should 
their  condemnation  be  eternally  decreed, 
since  it  must,  of  course,  be  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  and  for  the  glory  of  God. 
Hopkinsianism  was  in  fashion  then,  and 
the  minds  of  men  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  had  accepted  the  logic  of  its 
founder,  negatived  as  it  was,  in  its  prac- 
tical application,  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
Christian  benevolence  and  his  large  hu- 
manity. Then  the  toddy  helped  them  to 
swallow  many  doctrines  that  in  our  cold- 
water  days  are  sharply  and  defiantly  con- 
tested. The  head  is  much  clearer ;  wheth- 
er hearts  are  better  is  doubtful. 

After  supper,  and  while  yet  the  sun 
lingered  smilingly  over  the  Great  Mead- 
ows and  on  the  hills,  behind  which  he 
sank,  Dorcas,  who  had  meanwhile  adorn- 
ed herself  with  Aunt  Dorcas's  bequest, 
broke  the  long  silence,  by  whispering  so 
low  that  her  father's  sleep  should  not  be 
disturbed,  — 

"  Mother,  do  you  set  much  by  this 
pin  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,  child  !  'T  was  your 
Aunt  Dorcas's,"  said  Mrs.  Fox,  "  your  fa- 
ther's own  sister." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it,  mother  ;  but  how  did 
she  come  by  it  ?  " 

All  these  years,  and  this  was  the  first 
time  Dorcas  had  asked  the  question ! 
She  colored  a  little,  too,  as  if  some  secret 
thought  or  story  were  busy  about  her 
heart,  as  she  looked  at  the  ring. 

"  Well,  —  it  was  a  man  she  'xpected  to 
'a'  hed.  They  was  to  V  ben  merried, 
an'  he  was  to  'a'  gi'n  up  v'yagin'.  But 
he  was  cast  away,  an'  she  never  heerd 
nothin'  about  neither  him  nor  the  ship. 
He  was  waitin'  to  git  means,  an'  he  did, 
privateerin'  an'  so;  but  I  'xpect  he  was 
drownded,"  concluded  Mrs.  Fox,  in  a 
suitably  plaintive  tone. 

And  that  was  Aunt  Dorcas's  story. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


IF  anybody  is  curious  to  know  why 
there  should  be  mystery  or  secrecy  con- 
nected with  Swan  Day's  meeting  with 
Dorcas,  or  why  they  should  meet  under 
a  pear-tree,  instead  of  her  father's  roof- 
tree,  in  a  rational  way,  it  might  be  a  suf- 
ficient answer,  that  there  never  was  and 
never  will  be  anything  direct  and  straight- 
forward about  Cupid  or  his  doings.  But 
the  real  and  more  important  reason  was, 
that  Colonel  Fox  did  not  like  Swan,  and 
had  said,  in  so  many  words,  that  "he 
would  n't  have  Swan  Day  a-hangin' 
round,  no  liow  I  —  that  he  was  a  poor 
kind  of  a  shote,  —  that  he  wished  both 
him  and  his  clutter  well  out  o'  town,  — 
and  that  he  need  n't  think  to  make  swans 
out  of  his  geese,  no  time  !  " 

In  the  first  and  last  sentence,  Colonel 
Fox  indicated  the  ground  of  his  dislike 
to  the  handsome  young  store-keeper,  and 
his  dread  that  Swan's  eyes  would  some- 
how interfere  with  his  own  cherished 
plans  of  a  union  between  the  Fox  and 
Mower  farms.  Whatever  Colonel  Fox 
determined  on  was  done  or  to  be  done. 
He  had  anticipated  the  French  proverb  ; 
and  the  "  impossibility "  made  not  the 
slightest  difference.  Therefore  Dorcas 
had  no  notion  of  disobedience  in  her  head, 
permanently.  She  solaced  herself  by  the 
occasional  luxury  of  departure  from  set 
rules,  and  she  intended  to  depart  in  that 
way  to-morrow,  —  for  just  five  minutes, 
—  just  to  hear  what  that  foolish  fellow 
wanted  of  her;  and  what  could  it  be? 
and  why  was  it  the  last  time  ?  —  would 
he  give  her  up? 

Dorcas  pondered  the  matter  while  the 
sun  still  crowned  the  heights,  and  glanced 
at  her  sleeping  father  in  silence.  Why 
should  Colonel  Fox  dislike  Swan  so 
very  much  because  he  was  a  Britisher? 
All  that  was  done  with,  long  ago,  and 
why  not  be  peaceable  ?  Just  then  her 
father  drew  the  breath  sharply  between 
his  teeth,  as  if  in  pain.  It  was  the  old 
wound,  that  had  never  been  healed  since 
the  Battle  of  Bennington.  He  had  lain 
on  the  ground, — Dorcas  had  often  heard 


him  tell  the  tale,  —  and  had  striven  to 
slake  his  deathly  thirst  with  the  blood  that 
he  scooped  up  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
from  the  ground  about  him.  So  terrible 
was  the  carnage  where  he  lay.  "  A  d — d 
Britisher  had  shot  him, — another  had  driv- 
en his  horse  over  him,  and  afterwards, 
while  he  lay  half-dead,  had  tried  to  rob 
him  ! "  Would  he  ever  forget  it  ?  He 
would  have  continued,  on  the  contrary, 
to  fire  and^hack  till  the  present  day,  but 
for  the  wound  in  his  knee,  which  had  dis- 
abled him  for  life,  long  before  a  peace  was 
patched  up  with  the  mother-country.  So 
he  had  retired  to  Walton,  and  before 
Continental  money  had  depreciated  more 
than  half  had  bought  acres  by  the  thou- 
sand, and  become  generalissimo  of  flocks 
and  herds.  Through  the  admiration  of 
his  townsmen  for  his  wounds,  he  rapidly 
and  easily  attained  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
without  the  discomfort  of  fighting  for  it ; 
and  from  his  excellent  sense  and  the  ex- 
ecutive ability  induced  by  military  habits, 
became,  in  turn,  justice  of  the  peace, 
deacon  of  the  church,  town-clerk,  and 
manager-general  of  Walton. 

Nobody — that  is  to  say,  nobody  in  the 
family  —  spoke,  when  Colonel  Fox  was 
in  the  house,  unless  first  spoken  to,  —  not 
even  Dorcas.  Such  were  the  domestic 
tactics  of  the  last  century,  and  Colonel 
Fox  held  fast  to  old  notions. 

The  social  ones  were  far  more  liberal, 
—  so  very  liberal,  indeed,  so  very  free  and 
easy,  in  the  rural  districts  especially,  that 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  primitive  con- 
ditions under  which  such  manners  grew 
up  could  possibly  reconcile  with  them  any 
impressions  of  purity  and  discretion.  Iii 
hearing  of  manners,  therefore,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  children 
of  country  Puritans  are  and  were  wholly 
different  in  the  grain  from  Paris  or  Lon- 
don society  of  the  same  period,  —  as  dif- 
ferent, for  example,  as  the  Goddess  of 
Reason  from  our  first  mother,  though  at 
first  glance  one  might  think  those  two 
similar.  New-England  parents  had  the 
utmost  confidence  in  their  daughters,  and 
almost  no  restraint  was  laid  on  social  in- 
tercourse. Their  personal  dignity  and 
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propriety  were  presupposed,  as  matters 
of  course.  Religion  and  virtue  needed 
only  to  point,  not  to  restrain. 

The  Colonel,  on  bis  part,  took  little 
heed  of  Dorcas's  movements  in  the  way 
of  balls  and  sleigh-rides.  Content  that 
her  face  showed  health  and  enjoyment, 
he  never  thought  or  cared  what  passed 
in  her  mind.  If  only  the  hay-crop  proved 
abundant,  and  the  Davis  lot  yielded  well, — 
if  neither  wheat  got  the  blight,  nor  sheep 
the  rot,  —  if  it  were  better  to  buy  Buck- 
horn  for  milk,  or  sell  the  Calico-Trotter, — 
these  thoughts  so  filled  his  soul  that  there 
was  very  little  room  to  let  in  any  non- 
sense about  Dorcas,  only  "  to  have  Swan 
Day  shet  up  before  he  begins,"  for,  as  he 
often  said,  "  he  would  n't  give  the  snap 
of  his  thumb  for  as  many  Swan  Days  as 
could  stand  between  this  and  Jerusa- 
lem ! " 

She  had  met  him  twice  before,  and 
both  times  rather  accidentally,  as  she 
supposed,  under  the  pear-tree, —  both 
times,  when  she  went  to  the  well  for  wa- 
ter. He  had  drawn  the  water,  and  had 
talked  some  with  his  tongue,  but  more, 
far  more,  with  his  eyes  of  Oriental  depth 
and  fascination.  Dorcas  thought  and 
meant  no  harm  in  meeting  Swan.  Even 
if  her  nature  had  been  more  wakened  and 
conscious, —  even  if  she  had  had  either  the 
habit  or  the  power  of  analyzing  her  own 
sensations,  —  even  if  she  had  seen  her 
soul  from  without,  as  she  certainly  did 
not  within,  —  she  would  have  recoiled 
from  the  thought  of  deliberate  coquetry. 

In  the  nature  even  of  a  coquette  there 
is  not  necessarily  either  cruelty  or  hard- 
ness. It  cannot  be  a  fine  nature,  and 
must  be  deficient  in  the  tact  which  ap- 
preciates the  feelings  of  another,  and  the 
sympathy  that  shrinks  from  injuring  them. 
It  may  be  called  selfishness,  which  is  an- 
other term  for  thoughtlessness  or  want  of 
consideration  or  perception,  but  it  is  not 
deliberate  selfishness.  This  last  is  often 
found  with  fine  perceptions  and  intuitive 
tact.  It  is  rather  a  natural  obtuseness, 
a  want  of  thought  on  the  subject.  Such 
persons  remember  and  connect  their  own 
sensations  with  the  object,  thinking  little 


or  nothing  of  the  feelings  they  may  them- 
selves excite  by  the  heedlessness  of  their 
manner. 

If  Dorcas  had  once  thought  of  the  val- 
ue of  the  hearts  she  played  with,  and  as 
it  were  tossed  from  hand  to  hand, —  if  she 
had  even  tweighed  one  against  another, 
she  might  have  had  some  sorrow  in  griev- 
ing either.  But  having  no  standard  of 
delicacy  and  tenderness  in  her  own  na- 
ture by  which  to  judge  theirs,  Dorcas  can- 
not be  accused  of  intentional  injustice, 
which  is  generally  understood  by  coquet- 
ry. On  the  contrary,  if  she  had  been 
able  to  express  her  emotions, — 

" How  happy  could  I  be  with  either!  " 

would  have  done  so.  Dorcas  was  very 
young  in  experience. 

In  those  days  of  freedom  there  was  no 
such  word  as  "  engaged  " ;  least  of  all,  did 
the  parties  concerned  violate  all  their 
own  notions  of  decorum  by  "  announcing 
an  engagement."  The  lists  were  free  to 
all  to  enter,  and  the  bravest  won  the  day. 
After  weeks  and  months  of  shy  "  com- 
pany-keeping," it  was  "  expected  it  would 
be  a  match  "  by  the  keen-sighted  or  deep- 
ly interested.  Sometimes  the  dissolution 
of  an  engagement  was  mentioned  as  "  a 
shame  !  after  keeping  company  so  many 
years,  and  she  had  got  all  her  quilts 
made  and  everything  ! "  But  best  of  all 
was  for  the  parties  to  be  married  out- 
right, by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  without  a 
word  of  public  warning,  and  then  to  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  outwitting  the  neigh- 
bors, and  coming  down  like  a  thunder- 
clap on  a  social  sunshine  unsuspicious  of 
banns,  which  had  been  published  on  some 
three  literally  public  days,  but  when  no- 
body was  hearing.  That  was  something 
worth  doing,  and  very  much  worth  re- 
membering ! 

The  sun  set.  The  Sabbath  was  done. 
The  Colonel  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  The 
Colonel's  wife  took  her  knitting  -  work ; 
and  the  Colonel's  daughter  looked  up 
with  a  shy  smile  at  Henry  Mowers  fas- 
tening his  horse  by  the  corn  -  barn. 
It  was  time  Sunday  was  over,  indeed ! 
Such  a  long  supper !  but  it  must  end 
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sometime  !  —  and  then  prayers,  and  then 
Dorcas  had  amused  herself  with  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  and  Tobit  awhile.  All 
would  not  do,  and  the  family  had 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  sweet  re- 
storer for  the  last  ten  minutes.  Now 
they  could  think  their  own  thoughts  in 
peace,  and  talk  of  what  interested  them, 
—  cattle,  people,  and  the  like.  Poor 
Dorcas !  what  with  Father  Boardman's 
preaching,  and  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chism, she  associated  religion  with  all 
that  was  dull  and  inexplicable,  though 
she  did  not  doubt  it  was  good  in  case  of 
dying.  In  the  Nature  and  life  that  sur- 
rounded her  she  had  not  seen  God,  but 
a  refuge  from  Him.  In  the  crimson 
floods  of  sunshine,  in  the  brilliant  moon- 
rise,  or  the  pulsating  stars  of  a  winter 
night,  she  found  a  sort  of  guilty  relief 
from  the  dulness  of  what  she  supposed 
was  Revelation.  But  she  never  thought 
of  questioning  or  doubting  any  teachings, 
in  the  pulpit  or  out.  A  woman  cannot, 
like  a  man,  fight  a  subject  down.  Her 
intellect  shrinks  from  being  tossed  and 
pierced  on  the  pricks  of  doctrine.  She 
is  gentle  and  cowardly.  She  sets  the 
matter  aside,  and  is  contented  to  wait  till 
she  dies  to  find  out.  But  the  men  in 
Walton  were  all  theologians,  and  sharp 
at  polemics.  In  the  bar-room  the  spirit 
of  liberty  throve,  which  was  crushed  in 
the  pulpit.  In  that  small  New-England 
town,  where,  like  a  great  white  sheep, 
Father  Boardman  now  led  his  docile  flock 
to  the  fold,  whoever  looked  long  enough 
would  see  many  new  folds  and  many 
new  shepherds.  Every  shape  of  religious 
thinking  will  have  its  exponent,  and  the 
widest  liberty  be  claimed  and  enjoyed. 
Though  he  slept  through  Father  Board- 
man's sermons,  it  is  doubtful  if  Henry 
Mowers  did  not  in  his  dreams  lay  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  meeting-house 
on  the  hill. 

Monday,  and  the  hurly-burly  of  wash- 
ing over.  Dorcas  had  nearly  finished 
her  "  stent "  on  the  little  wheel.  As  she 
sat  by  the  open  door,  diligently  trotting 
her  foot,  and  softly  pulling  the  last  flax 
from  her  distaff,  her  glance  went  hastily 
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and  often  towards  the  setting  sun.  She 
could  see  beyond  the  sloping  orchard,  no 
longer  loaded  with  fruit,  the  Great  Mead- 
ows, extending  along  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut.  She  could  see  on  the  east- 
ern side  great  white  mountains,  that  went 
modestly  by  the  name  of  hills,  and  that 
came  in  after-years  to  draw  pilgrims  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  were  white- 
capped  and  solemn-looking,  and  girdled 
by  majestic  forests  ;  while  the  Green 
Mountains,  that  lay  along  the  horizon, 
not  so  high  as  "  the  Hills,"  were  crowned 
with  verdure  to  the  very  top,  and  flam- 
ing with  autumn  dyes.  As  far  as  the 
eye  reached,  beyond  the  immediate  view 
rose  an  immense  solitude  of  forest  that 
had  lasted  through  centuries. 

Dorcas's  eyes  rested  and  roamed  alter- 
nately over  these  massive  natural  feat- 
ures. She  felt  dimly  in  her  heart  the 
effect  of  the  solemn  aspect  of  these  great 
wastes, —  these  sublime  possibilities,  con- 
cealed and  waiting  for  the  energy  of  man 
to  discover  them.  A  melancholy,  sweet 
and  soft,  composed  partly  of  the  effect 
of  the  view,  and  partly  of  the  languor  of 
the  Indian-summer  weather,  diffused  it- 
self over  her.  She  accused  herself  of 
various  sins, —  of  levity,  vanity,  and  not 
knowing  her  own  mind.  Soon,  however, 
feeling  her  unskilfulness  to  steer,  she 
abandoned  the  bark,  and  left  it  to  drift. 
She  must  see  Swan  Day. 

"  And  as  to  Henry  ! "  —  here  Dorcas 
set  back  the  little  wheel,  — "  and  as  to 
Henry!"  —  and  here  Dorcas  threw  her 
apron  over  her  face,  —  "  why,  what  harm 
is  there  ?  I  'rn  only  going  to  see  what 
he  wants." 

Under  the  apron  rippled  and  rushed 
a  thousand  warm  blushes,  that  contra- 
dicted every  word  Dorcas  said  to  herself. 
They  made  her  remember  how,  only  the 
evening  before,  Henry  had  said  words  to 
her,  which,  although  she  pretended  not 
to  understand  him,  had  made  her  heart 
beat  proudly  and  tenderly ;  and  how 
she  had  thought  whoever  was  chosen  to 
be  Henry's  wife  would  be  a  happy  wom- 
an !  How  many  times  had  he  said,  as 
they  stood  parting  on  the  stoop,  how  sorry 
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he  was  to  go,  and  she,  like  Juliet,  had 
•whispered,  't  was  "  not  yet  day  "  !  Yes, 
of  course  Henry  Mowers  would  be  her 
husband,  and  she  would  tell  Swan  Day 

so,  if —  if But  then,  perhaps,  there 

was  no  such  nonsense  in  Swan's  head, 
after  all. 

Why  could  not  the  gypsy  be  satisfied 
with  her  almost  angelic  happiness  ?  But 
no.  She  shivered  a  little  as  the  sun 
went  down,  and  exchanged  her  working- 
dress  of  petticoat  and  short -gown  for 
something  warmer. 

Because  Cely  Temple  was  cutting  ap- 
ples and  pumpkins,  and  stringing  them 
across  the  kitchen  and  pantry  to  dry,  and 
because  black  Dinah  was  making  the 
"  bean-porridge  "  for  supper,  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  daughter  of  the  house  was 
called  on  to  lay  the  table.  Dorcas  bit 
her  lip,  as  she  hastily  did  the  duty,  and 
postponed  the  pleasure. 

The  laboring-season  is  nearly  over, 
the  eight  hired  men  reduced  to  two,  and 
the  family-table  is  spread  in  the  kitchen. 
How  is  the  table  spread  for  supper  in 
the  house  of  Colonel  Fox,  one  of  the 
richest  farmers  in  Walton  ? 

This  is  the  way. 

Dorcas  brushes  a  scrap  from  the  long 
table,  scoured  as  white  as  snow,  but 
puts  no  linen  on  it.  On  the  buttery- 
shelves,  a  set  of  pewter  rivals  silver  in 
brightness,  but  Dorcas  does  not  touch 
them.  She  places  a  brown  rye-and-In- 
dian  loaf,  of  the  size  of  a  half-peck,  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  —  a  pan  of  milk, 
with  the  cream  stirred  in, —  brown  earth- 
en bowls,  with  bright  pewter  spoons  by 
the  dozen,  —  a  delicious  cheese,  whole, 
and  the  table  is  ready.  When  Dinah 
appears,  with  her  bright  Madras  turban, 
and  says  she  is  ready  to  dish  the  "  bean- 
porridge,  nine  days  old,"  Dorcas  tells 
her  she  is  going  down  beyond  the  cider- 
mill,  to  bring  up  the  yarn,  and,  throwing 
a  handkerchief  over  her  head,  is  out 
of  sight  before  Dinah  has  finished  blow- 
ing the  tin  horn  that  summons  to  sup- 
per. 

In  five  minutes,  she  was  beyond  the 
cider-mill,  beyond  the  well,  and  standing 


under  the  old  pear-tree.  Behind  her, 
hiding  her  from  the  house,  is  the  corn- 
barn,  stuffed  and  laden  with  the  heavy 
harvest  of  maize  and  wheat,  and  the  cider- 
mill,  where  twenty  bushels  of  apples  lie 
uncrushed  on  the  ground,  ready  for  the 
morrow's  fate.  A  long  row  of  barrels 
already  filled  from  the  foaming  vat  stand 
ready  to  be  taken  to  the  Colonel's  own 
cellar,  for  the  Colonel's  own  drinking, 
and  as  far  as  one  can  see  in  one  di- 
rection is  the  Colonel's  own  land.  The 
heiress  of  all  would  still  be  sought  for 
herself. 

Dorcas  stood  in  the  departing  light, 
and  leaned  against  the  pear-tree.  Not 
yet  come  ?  A  flush  went  up  to  her  fore- 
head, as,  dropping  her  handkerchief,  she 
raised  her  hand  to  her  eyes  and  glanced 
hastily  about  her.  Her  chestnut  curls 
were  fastened  with  a  blue  ribbon  on  the 
side  of  her  head,  and  the  floating  ends 
fell  on  her  shoulder. 

This  was  the  one  departure  from  the 
severe  simplicity  of  her  dress,  for  neither 
bright-lined  calicoes  nor  muslins  found 
their  way  to  Walton.  Once  in  a  long 
while,  a  print,  at  five  times  the  present 
prices,  was  introduced  into  the  social 
circles  of  Walton  by  an  occasional  ped- 
dler, or  possibly  by  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  Swan  Day.  But  these  were  rare  in- 
stances. 

Flannel  of  domestic  manufacture,  press- 
ed till  you  could  almost  see  your  face  in 
it,  stood  instead  of  the  French  woollen 
fabric  of  modern  days.  It  left  the  jimp 
little  waist  as  round  and  definite  as  the 
eye  could  ask,  while  the  full  flow  of  the 
skirt  exposed  the  neat  foot,  deftly  in- 
cased in  stout  Jefferson  shoes.  A  plaited 
lawn,  technically  termed  a  "  modesty- 
piece,"  was  folded  over  the  bosom,  and 
concealed  all  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
throat.  Above  that  rose  a  face  full  of 
delicacy  and  healthy  sweetness.  Eyes 
full  of  sparkles,  and  dimples  all  about 
the  cheeks,  chin,  and  rather  large  mouth. 
Youth,  and  the  radiance  of  a  happy,  un- 
conscious nature,  of  the  capabilities  or 
possibilities  of  which  she  was  as  ignorant 
as  the  robin  on  the  branch  above  her, 
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•whose  evening  song  had  just  closed,  and 
•who  has  just  shut  his  coquettish  eyes. 

A  minute  more,  and  Swan  sprang  over 
the  stone  wall,  and  with  three  steps  was 
standing  by  her.  He  stood  still  and  look- 
ed at  her,  drawing  deep  breaths  of  haste 
and  agitation. 

Dorcas  spoke  first. 

"  You  wanted  to  see  me.  What  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  —  but  —  you  know  I  've  got 
home." 

"  Why,  yes,  that  is  clear,"  answered 
Dorcas,  mischievously,  and  entirely  easy 
herself,  now  that  she  saw  Swan's  cheeks 
aflame,  and  his  voice  choking  so  he  could 
not  speak. 

"  We  might  as  well  go  towards  the 
house,  if  that  is  all,"  added  she,  gathering 
in  her  hand  some  skeins  of  yarn  that  had 
been  spread  out  to  whiten. 

Swan  caught  the  yarn  and  threw  it 
away  with  an  impatient  jerk.  Then  he 
took  both  of  Dorcas's  hands  in  his,  hold- 
ing them  -with  a  fierce  grasp  that  made 
her  almost  scream. 

"  You  know  I  can't  go  near  the  house." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Dorcas,  half  fright- 
ened at  his  manner.  "  When  did  you 
get  back  from  Boston  ?  " 

"  Saturday  night.  And  I  am  going 
again  to-morrow.  And  then  —  Dorcas 
—  I  shall  stay." 

"  Stay  V  " 

"  Stay,  —  till  you  tell  me  to  come  back, 
maybe  ! " 

"  Why,  where  are  you  going,  Swan  ?  " 

"  To  China,  Dorcas." 

"  I  want  to  know  ! "  exclaimed  she. 

"  Just  it,  —  and  no  two  ways  about  it. 
Sold  out  to  Sawtell.  Now  you  have  it, 
Dorcas ! " 

This  curt  and  abrupt  dialogue  needed 
no  more  words.  The  rest  was  made  out 
fully  by  the  bright  color  on  each  £>ce,  the 
sparkling  interest  on  the  bent  brow  of 
Dorcas,  and  the  deep,  mellow  voice,  full 
of  tenderness  and  hope,  mixed  with  stern 
decision,  on  the  part  of  Swan  Day. 

No  wonder  Dorcas's  eyes  had  a  gla- 
mour over  them  as  she  listened  and  look- 
ed. What  did  she  see  ?  A  slight,  erect 


figure,  with  Napoleonic  features,  ani- 
mated with  admiration  and  sensibility; 
emotion  glorifying  the  rich,  deep  eyes, 
and  making  them  look  in  the  twilight 
like  stars ;  and  over  all,  the  indefinable 
ease  that  comes  from  knowledge  of  the 
world,  however  small  that  world  may 
be. 

Swan  had  little  gift  of  language.  The 
foregoing  short  dialogue  is  a  specimen 
of  his  ability  in  that  way.  But  looks  are 
a  refinement  on  speech,  and  say  what 
words  never  can  say. 

"  You  see,  Dorcas,  I  'in  going  out  for 
the  Perkinses  with  Orrin  Tileston.  We 
each  put  in  five  hundred,  and  have  our 
share  of  the  profits." 

"  But  to  China  !  that 's  right  under  our 
feet !  You  '11  never  come  back  ! "  mur- 
mured the  girl. 

"  Do  you  ever  want  I  should  ?  Dor- 
cas,'if  I  come  back  rich,  shall  you  be 
glad  ?  It  will  be  all  for  you,  —  dear  ! " 
the  last  word  low  and  timidly. 

The  mist  went  over  her  eyes  again. 
A  vision  of  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  swept 
across  her.  Even  to  Walton  had  spread 
rumors  of  the  immense  fortunes  acquired 
in  the  China  and  India  trade,  and  the 
gold  of  Cathay  seemed  to  shimmer  over 
the  form  before  her,  so  strong,  so  able  to 
contend  with,  and  compel,  if  need  were, 
Fortune. 

As  to  Swan,  he  looked  over  the  river 
of  Time  that  separated  him  from  love 
and  happiness,  and  saw  his  idol  and  ideal 
standing  on  the  farther  bank,  dressed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  with  jewels  of  his 
own  adorning.  Like  Bunyan's  "  shining 
ones,"  she  seemed  to  him  far  lifted  out  of 
the  range  of  ordinary  thought  and  expres- 
sion, into  the  regions  of  inspired  song. 
Now  that  he  was  really  going  to  the  East, 
the  image  of  Dorcas  in  his  heart  took  on 
itself,  with  a  graceful  readiness,  the  gold 
of  Ophir,  the  pomps  of  Palmyra,  and  the 
shining  glories  of  Zion.  He  longed  to 
"crown  her  with  rose-buds,  to  fill  her 
with  costly  wine  and  ointments,"  —  to 
pour  over  her  the  measureless  bounty  of 
his  love,  from  the  cornucopia  of  For- 
tune. 
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"  Dorcas,"  said  he,  —  and  his  words 
showed  how  inadequately  thoughts  can 
be  represented,  —  "  Dorcas,  I  know  your 
father  thinks  nothing  at  all  of  me  now ; 
but,  supposing  I  come  back  in  two  years, 
•with  —  with  —  say  five  thousand  dollars ! 
—  then,  Dorcas  ! " 

The  bright,  soft  eyes  looked  pleadingly 
at  her. 

Truly,  in  those  days  of  simplicity  and 
scant  earnings,  five  thousand  dollars 
did  seem  likely  to  be  an  overwhelming 
temptation  to  the  owner  of  the  Fox 
farm. 

"  But, —  Swan  ! "  said  the  blushing  girl, 
releasing  herself  from  his  grasp,  and  step- 
ping back. 

"  Yes,  Dorcas !  —  yes !  —  once !  —  only 
once ! " 

He  came  between  her  and  the  image 
of  Henry  Mowers  ;  he  was  going  away ; 
she  might  never  see  him  again.  A  vague 
sentiment,  composed  of  pleasure,  pity,  ad- 
miration, and  ambition,  but  having  the 
semblance  only  of  timidity  in  her  rosy 
face'  and  downcast  eyes,  made  her  yield 
her  shrinking  form,  for  one  moment,  to  his 
trembling  and  passionate  caress,  and  the 
next,  she  ran  as  swiftly  as  a  deer  to  the 
house. 

Swan's  eyes  followed  her.  "With  his 
feet,  he  dared  not.  His  bounding  heart 
half-choked  him  with  pleasant  pain.  All 
he  had  not  said,  —  all  he  had  meant  to 
say  to  Dorcas,  of  his  well-laid  plans,  his 
good-luck,  his  hopes,  —  all  he  had  meant 
to  entreat  of  her  constancy,  for  in  the 
infrequent  communications  between  the 
two  countries  there  was  no  hope  of  a  cor- 
respondence,—  all  he  had  meant  to  say 
to  her  of  his  fervent  love,  of  his  anguish 
at  separation,  of  the  joy  of  reunion, 
and  that  his  love  would  leave  him  only 
with  his  life,  —  if  he  could  only  have 
told  her !  But  then  he  never  would  or 
could  have  put  it  all  into  words,  if  Dor- 
cas had  stayed  with  him  under  the  pear- 
tree  till  the  next  morning. 

He  thought  of  the  Colonel's  pride,  and 
how  it  would  come  down,  at  the  sight  of 
Swan  Day  returning  to  Walton  with  five 
thousand  dollars  in  his  coat-pocket,  and 


mounted,  perhaps,  on  an  elephant !  If 
he  had  held  a  foremost  social  position  in 
Walton,  even  while  selling  tape  and  mop- 
sticks,  molasses  and  rum,  at  the  country- 
store,  what  might  not  be  the  impression 
on  the  public  mind  at  seeing  the  glitter- 
ing plumage  of  this  "  bird  let  loose  from 
Eastern  skies,  when  hastening  fondly 
home"?  There  was  much  balm  for 
wounded  pride  to  be  gathered  in  this 
Oriental  project. 

Swan  collected  his  energies  and  his 
clothes,  finished  his  remaining  last  words 
and  duties,  and  took  his  seat  with  the 
mail -carrier,  who  had  the  only  public 
conveyance  at  that  period  from  the  town 
of  Walton  to  the  town  of  Boston.  His 
parents  were  dead;  his  immediate  rela- 
tives were  scattered  already  in  different 
States ;  and  he  left  Walton  with  his  heart 
full  of  one  image,  that  of  Dorcas  Fox. 

CHAPTER  III. 

"  THEY  du  say  Swan  Day  's  gun  off 
for  good  !  "  said  Cely  Temple,  as  she  re- 
turned from  the  store,  with  a  Dutch-oven 
in  her  hand,  which  she  had  purchased, 
—  "  an'  to  th'  East  Injees  ! " 

"  I  want  to  know ! "  rejoined  Mrs. 
Fox. 

"  I  know  some  '11  be  sorry  ! "  contin- 
ued Cely,  while  Dorcas  diligently  stirred 
a  five -pail  kettle  of  apple-sauce,  that 
hung  stewing  over  the  low  fire. 

Mrs.  Fox  looked  up  quickly  at  her 
daughter,  but  Dorcas  continued  quietly 
stirring,  and  without  turning  round. 

"  Matala  Dorr,  I  guess,"  said  she. 

"Wall,  M'hala  '11  be,  an'  so  '11  oth- 
ers," answered  Cely,  prudently.  "  But  I 
expect  likely  Swan  '11  do  well,  ef  he  don't 
die.  They  say  the  atemuspere  is  pison 
there  !  —  especially  for  dark-complected 
folks." 

To  this  hopeful  remark  Mrs.  Fox  re-r 
joined,  that  "  old  Miss  Day  come  herself 
from  a  warm  country,  and  't  was  likely 
her  son  would  settle  there  for  good,  and 
enjoy  his  health  there  better  than  what 
he  would  here." 

"  He  '11  look  out  well  for  Number  One, 
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anyhow  ! "  said  Cely,  lifting  the  lid  of  the 
Dutch-oven  from  the  fire. 

Dorcas  shot  an  angry  glance  at  the 
apple-sauce. 

Nothing  further  passed  on  the  subject, 
and  Dorcas  somehow  felt,  as  she  stirred, 
as  if  Swan  were  already  a  long,  long  way 
off,  —  as  if  the  ship  had  sailed,  and  would 
stay  sailed,  like  an  enchanted  ship,  hover- 
ing on  the  horizon,  and  never  come  near 
enough  for  the  passengers  to  be  distin- 
guished,—  or  else,  maybe,  go  up  into  the 
clouds,  and  rest  there  with  all  its  masts 
and  spars  distinct  against  the  rose-mist, 
as  she  had  read  of  once  in  a  book  of  trav- 
els,—  or,  perhaps,  even  be  inverted,  and 
stand  there  on  its  head,  as  it  were,  al- 
ways :  but  everything  must  be  upside 
down,  of  course,  in  China.  Already  the 
thought  of  Swan  Day  had  mingled  with 
the  mists  of  the  past.  The  outline  be- 
came indefinite,  and  softened  into  a  gold- 
en splendor,  that  belonged  no  more  to 
her,  but  was  essentially  of  another  hemi- 
sphere. He  had  by  this  time  cut  loose 
from  home  and  country.  Whether  a  hun- 
dred, or  a  hundred  thousand  miles,  it  mat- 
tered not.  Since  she  could  not  grasp  the 
idea,  the  distance  was  as  good  as  infinite 
to  her. 

This,  you  see,  is  not  exactly  coquetry. 
But  events  drifted  her. 

When  supper  was  over,  and  Dinah  had 
gone  to  sleep,  and  Cely  to  visit  the  neigh- 
bors, as  usual,  Dorcas  shyly  approached 
the  subject  which  occupied  her  thoughts, 
by  getting  the  little  box  of  jewelry,  and 
looking  at  it.  Her  mother  called  her 
from  the  kitchen,  out  of  which  the  bed- 
room opened. 

"  Does  mother  want  me  ?  "  asked  Dor- 
cas, turning  round,  with  the  box  in  her 
hand. 

"  No,  no  matter,"  answered  the  moth- 
er ;  and,  possibly  with  an  intuitive  feel- 
ing of  what  was  in  her  daughter's  thought, 
she  went  into  the  bed-room,  and  looked 
with  her  at  the  pin  and  ring  of  Aunt  Dor- 
cas. 

"  Was  it  —  was  it  a  long  time,  mother, 
—  I  mean,  before  he  came  back?"  said 
Dorcas. 


"Who?  Captain Waterhouse ?  Bless 
you !  they  was  as  good  as  merried  for  ten 
year,  an'  he  was  goin'  all  the  time,  an* 
then,  jest  at  the  last  minute,  to  be  'racked  ! 
It  's  'most  always  so,  when  people  goes  to 
sea,"  added  she,  in  a  plaintive  tone. 

Dorcas  meditated ;  she  looked  wistfully 
at  her  mother. 

"  It  's  a  pretty  pin,  —  dreadful  pretty 
round  the  edge." 

"  Yes,  't  is !  I  expect  likely  them  's 
di'mon's.  'T  was  made  over  in  foreign 
parts.  He  was  goin'  to  bring  his  picter, 
too,  from  there.  But  he  's  lost  and  gone  ! 
Your  Aunt  Dorcas  never  had  no  more 
suitors  after  that,  and  she  kind  o'  gin  in, 
and  never  had  no  sperits." 

Dorcas's  eyes  filled,  and  she  closed  the 
box. 

Henry  Mowers  would  not  come  to  the 
Fox  farm  till  the  next  Sunday  night.  That 
was  as  much  settled  as  the  new  moon.  So 
Dorcas  had  the  whole  week  to  herself,  to 
be  thoroughly  unhappy  in,  —  all  the  more 
so,  a  thousand  times  more  so,  for  being 
utterly  incapable  of  saying  or  seeing  why. 
An  instinctive  delicacy  kept  her  from 
showing  to  any  of  the  family  that  she 
•was  even  depressed ;  and  her  voice  was 
heard  steadily  warbling  one  of  Wesley's 
hymns,  or  "  Wolfe's  Address  to  his  Ar- 
my," in  clear,  brilliant  tones,  that  rang 
up-stairs  and  down.  The  general  impres- 
sion of  distance  and  water  associated  her 
absent  lover  with  all  that  was  heroic  and 
romantic  in  song ;  for  of  novels  she  knew 
nothing,  —  the  Colonel's  library  being 
limited,  in  the  imaginative  line,  to  a  torn 
copy  of  the  "  Iliad,"  which  had  been  left 
at  the  house  by  a  travelling  cobbler. 

However,  romance  is  before  all  rules, 
and  shapes  its  own  adventures.  The 
beauty  of  Swan  Day,  which,  dark  and 
slight  as  it  was,  gleamed  with  a  power 
for  Dorcas's  eye  and  heart  before  which 
Buonarotti's  would  have  been  only  pale 
stone  forever,  —  that  beauty  dwelt  in  her 
imagination  and  memory,  as  only  first  ro- 
mantic impressions  can.  Distance  canon- 
ized him,  enthroned  him,  glorified  him. 
And  when  she  thought  of  his  setting  forth 
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so  boldly,  so  bravely,  to  tread  the  wide 
water,  to  tempt  the  hot  sun,  the  for- 
eign exposure,  the  perpetual  dangers  of 
heathen  countries,  for  her  unworthy  sake, 
all  that  was  tenderest,  most  grateful,  in 
her  now  first  wakened  nature,  rose  up  in 
distressful  tumult,  and  agitated  the  depths 
that  are  in  all  women's  souls. 

If  there  had  been  anybody  to  whom 
she  could  confide  the  sad  wrenching  of 
her  spirit,  any  one  who  would  have  clear- 
ed her  vision,  and  taught  her  to  look  on 
"  this  picture  and  on  this,"  she  might  not 
have  been  so  puzzled  between  her  two 
Hyperions.  But  as  it  was,  it  was  a  sor- 
rowful struggle.  One  had  the  advantage 
of  distance  and  imagination,  —  one  of 
presence,  and  of  the  magnetism  of  eye 
and  lip. 

"  I  am  a  wicked,  wicked  girl ! "  said 
she,  as  she  stood  before  the  glass,  and 
loosened  the  locks  that  fell  like  sun- 
shine over  her  shoulders.  But  this  con- 
fession, with  true  New -England  reti- 
cence, was  uttered  only  to  one  listener, 
—  herself. 

Then  she  recalled,  for  it  was  Monday 
night  once  more,  the  frank  and  noble  na- 
ture of  Henry :  how  he  had  not  asked 
her  to  promise  him,  but  seemed  to  take 
for  granted  her  truth  and  faith ;  how  he 
had  looked  so  fondly,  so  clearly  into  her 
eyes,  not  for  what  he  might  find  there, 
but  to  show  the  transparent  goodness  and 
sincerity  of  his  own  ;  and  how  he  had 
told  her  of  all  his  plans  and  hopes,  of  his 
wish  and  her  father's  intention  that  they 
should  be  married  that  very  fall ;  how 
little  he  had  said  of  his  own  overflowing 
affection,  only  that "  he  had  never  thought 
of  anybody  else."  Dorcas  only  felt,  with- 
out putting  the  sense  into  language,  that 
in  this  life-boat  there  was  safety.  But 
then  had  she  not  sent  her  heart  on  a 
venture  in  the  other,  —  that  other  which 
even  now  was  tossing  on  the  waves  of  a 
future,  full-freighted  with  hope,  and  faith 
in  her  truth  ? 

She  opened  the  little  box  again,  and 
looked  at  the  ring  and  painted  pin.  How 
sorrowfully  she  looked  at  them  now,  seen 
through  tears  of  conscious  experience  ! 


How  mournful  seemed  the  ground  hair, 
and  the  tints  woven  of  so  many  broken 
hopes,  sad  thoughts,  and  wrecked  expec- 
tations !  the  hair,  kissed  so  many  times 
in  the  weary  years  of  waiting,  and  then 
wept  over  in  the  drearier  desolation,  when 
the  sight  could  only  bring  thoughts  of  the 
salt  waves  dashing  amongst  it  in  the  deep 
sea  !  What  a  life  that  had  been  of  poor 
Aunt  Dorcas !  Then  came  across  her 
busy  thought  the  words  of  her  mother, 

—  "  It  's  'most  always  so  ! " 

Swan  sailed  very  far  away,  in  these 
tearful  reveries,  and  took  hope  and  life 
with  him. 

When  the  next  Sunday  evening  came, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next,  —  and  when 
Dorcas  had  ceased  to  say,  blushing  and 
smiling,  —  "  Don't,  Henry  !  you  know 
I  should  make  such  a  poor  kind  of  a 
wife  for  you !  and  your  mother  would  n't 
think  anything  of  me  !  "  —  and  when 
Henry  had  had  an  offer  to  go  to  West- 
ern New  York,  where  there  were  no- 
body knew  how  many  beautiful  girls, 
all  waiting  to  pounce  on  the  tall,  fine- 
looking  young  farmer,  —  when  Colonel 
Fox  forgot  he  was  a  deacon,  and  swore 
that  Dorcas  was  undeserving  of  such 
a  happy  lot  as  was  offered  to  her, — 
when  the  tears,  and  the  reveries,  and 
the  pictures  of  far-away  lands,  and  the 
hopes  that  might  wither  with  long  years 
of  waiting,  were  all  merged  and  effaced 
in  the  healthy  happiness  of  the  present, — 
Dorcas  dried  her  tears,  and  applied  her- 
self diligently  to  building  up  her  flaxen 
trousseau,  and  smothered  in  her  heart 
the  image  of  dark  and  brilliant  beauty 
that  had  for  a  time  occupied  it. 

"  She  waited  —  a  long  time!  —  years 

—  and  years  !  "  murmured  Dorcas,  sor- 
rowfully, as  she  looked  at  the  pin  and  ring, 
which  in  her  mind  were  associated  strong- 
ly with  only  one  person, —  and  that  one 
hereafter  to  be  dead  to  her.     As  soon  as 
events  clearly  defined  her  duties,  Dorcas 
had  no  further  questions  with  herself.   If 
the  box  had  been  Pandora's,  not  the  less 
resolutely  would  she  have  shut  it  forever, 
and  so  crushed  the  hope  that  it  could 
never  have  leaped  out. 
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So,  "with  choking  tears,  and  throbbing  pation  of  hand  and  thought  she  strove  to 

pulses,  she  followed  many  brilliant  fan-  displace  all  that  had  ever  made  her  other 

cies  and  hopes  to  their  last  resting-place,  than  the  cheerful  and  busy  Dorcas.     For 

Henceforth  her  path  was  open  and  clear,  the  last  time,  she  closed  and  put  away 

her  duties  defined,  and  with  daily  occu-  the  box. 


THRENODY. 

[Among  the  imprinted  papers  of  the  author  of  "Charles  Auchester"  and  "Counterparts" 
was  found  this  poem,  addressed  to  a  father  on  the  death  of  a  favorite  son,  whose  noble  disposi- 
tion and  intellectual  gifts  were  all  enlisted  on  the  side  of  suffering  humanity.] 

O  MOURXER  by  the  ever-mourning  deep, 

Full  as  the  sea  of  tears  !  imperial  heart, 
King  in  thy  sorrow  over  all  who  weep ! 

O  wrestler  with  the  darkness  set  apart 

In  clouds  of  woe  whose  lightnings  are  the  throb 

Of  thy  fast-flashing  pulses  !  pause  to  hear 
The  lullabies  of  many  an  alien  sob, 

A  storm  of  alien  sighs,  —  so  far  !  so  near  ! 

_        Oh  that  our  vigils  with  thy  gentle  dead 

Could  charm  thee  from  thy  night-long  agonies, 
Could  steep  thy  brain  in  slumber  mild,  and  shed 
Elysian  dreams  upon  thy  closing  eyes  ! 

In  vain  !  all  vain  !  —  't  is  yet  the  feast  of  tears ; 

Sorrow  for  sorrow  is  the  only  spell ; 
Nor  wanders  yet  to  melt  in  unspent  years 

The  wringing  murmur  of  our  fresh  farewell ! 

Thousands  bereft  strew  wide  the  ashes  dim ; 

Rich  hearts,  poor  hands,  the  lovely,  the  unlearned, 
Bemoan  the  angel  of  the  age  in  him, 

A  star  unto  its  starlight  strength  returned. 

The  City  of  Delights  hath  lost  its  gem, 

The  Sea  the  changeful  glance  so  like  its  own, 

Genius  the  darling  of  her  diadem, 

Whose  smile  made  moonlight  round  her  awful  throne. 

Those  elfin  steps  their  music  moves  no  more 

Beneath  light  domes  to  tune  the  festal  train, 
Nor  at  the  moony  eves  along  the  shore 

To  brim  with  fairy  forms  that  wizard  brain. 
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Cold  rocks,  wild  winds,  and  ever-changing  waves, 
Sad  rains  that  fret  the  sea  and  drown  the  day, 

We  hail,  —  well  pleased  that  stricken  Autumn  raves, 
Though  not  with  Winter  shall  our  griefs  decay. 

On  lurid  mornings,  when  the  lustrous  sea 

Is  violet-shadowed  from  the  warm  blue  air, 
When  the  dark  grasses  brighten  over  thee, 

And  the  winged  sunbeams  flutter  golden  there,  — 

Then  to  the  wild  green  slope,  thy  chosen  rest, 

The  blossoms  of  our  spirits  we  will  bring, 
(Again  a  babe  upon  thy  mother's  breast, 

An  infant  seed  of  the  eternal  Spring,)  — 

Thoughts  bright  and  dark  as  violets  in  their  dew, 

Unfading  memories  of  a  smile  more  sweet 
Than  perfume  of  pale  roses,  hopes  that  strew 

Ethereal  lilies  on  those  silent  feet. 

The  ghost  of  Pain  haunts  not  that  garden-land 

Where  Passion's  phantom  is  so  softly  laid ; 
But  Charity  beside  that  earth  doth  stand, 

Most  lovely  left  of  all,  thy  sister-shade. 

Her  baby-loves  like  trembling  snowdrops  lean 

Above  thy  calm  hands  and  thy  quiet  head, 
When  morn  is  fair,  or  noonday's  glory  keen 

Or  the  white  star-fire  glistens  on  thy  bed. 

Her  eyes  of  heaven  upon  thy  slumbers  brood, 

Her  watch  is  o'er  thy  pillow,  and  her  breath 
Tells  every  breeze  that  stirs  thy  solitude 

How  thou  didst  earn  that  rest  on  earth  called  Death,  — 

Earned  in  such  quickening  youth  and  brilliant  years  ! 

For  us  too  early,  not  too  soon  for  thee  !  — 
So  may  we  rest,  when  Death  shall  dry  our  tears, 

Till  everlasting  Morning  makes  us  free  ! 
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THE   UTILITY  AND   THE   FUTILITY   OF   APHORISMS. 


THE  best  aphorisms  are  pointed  ex- 
pressions of  the  results  of  observation, 
experience,  and  reflection.  They  are 
portable  wisdom,  the  quintessential  ex- 
tracts of  thought  and  feeling.  They  fur- 
nish the  largest  amount  of  intellectual 
stimulus  and  nutriment  in  the  smallest 
compass.  About  every  weak  point  in  hu- 
man nature,  or  vicious  spot  in  human 
life,  there  is  deposited  a  crystalliza- 
tion of  warning  and  protective  proverbs. 
For  instance,  with  what  relishing  force 
such  sayings  as  the  following  touch  the 
evil  resident  in  indolence  and  delay !  — 
"  An  unemployed  mind  is  the  Devil's 
workshop  "  ;  "  The  industrious  tortoise 
wins  the  race  from  the  lagging  eagle"; 
"  When  God  says,  To-day,  the  Devil  says, 
To-morrow."  In  like  manner,  another 
cluster  of  adages  depict  the  certainty  of 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime:  — 
"  Murder  will  out  "  ;  "  Justice  has  feet 
of  wool,  but  hands  of  iron  " ;  "  God's 
mills  grind  slow,  but  they  grind  sure." 
So  in  relation  to  every  marked  exposure 
of  our  life,  there  will  be  found  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  common  thought  of  mankind 
a  set  of  deprecating  aphorisms. 

The  laconic  compactness  of  these  ut- 
terances, their  constant  applicability,  the 
pungent  patness  with  which  they  hit  some 
fact  of  experience,  principle  of  human 
nature,  or  phenomenon  of  life,  the  ease 
with  which  their  racy  sense  may  be  ap- 
prehended and  remembered,  give  them 
a  powerful  charm  for  the  popular  fan- 
cy. Accordingly,  a  multitude  of  proverbs 
are  afloat  in  the  writings  and  in  the 
mouths  of  every  civilized  people.  Groups 
of  national  proverbs  exist  in  most  of  the 
languages  of  the  world,  each  family  of 
apothegms  revealing  the  chief  traits  of 
the  people  who  gave  them  birth.  In 
these  collective  expressions  of  national 
mind,  we  can  recognize  —  if  so  incom- 
plete a  characterization  may  be  ventur- 
ed—  the  indrawn  meditativeness  of  the 
Hindu,  the  fiery  imagination  of  the  Arab, 


the  devout  and  prudential  understanding 
of  the  Hebrew,  the  aesthetic  subtilty  of 
the  Greek,  the  legal  breadth  and  sensual 
recklessness  of  the  Roman,  the  martial 
frenzy  of  the  Goth,  the  chivalric  and 
dark  pride  of  the  Spaniard,  the  treacher- 
ous blood  of  the  Italian,  the  mercurial 
vanity  of  the  Frenchman,  the  blunt  re- 
alism of  the  Englishman. 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  the  masses 
of  moral  statements  or  standing  exhorta- 
tions composing  the  aphorisms  of  a  lan- 
guage cannot  mix  in  the  daily  minds  of 
men  without  deep  cause  and  effect.  It 
will  be  worth  our  while  to  inquire  into 
the  bearings  of  this  matter ;  for,  though 
many  a  gatherer  has  carried  his  basket 
through  these  diamond  districts  of  the 
mind,  we  do  not  remember  that  any  one 
has  sharply  examined  the  value  of  the 
treasures  so  often  displayed,  set  forth  the 
methods  of  their  influence  and  its  qualifi- 
cations, and  determined  the  respective 
limits  of  their  use  and  their  worthlessness. 
Undertaking  this  task,  we  must,  in  the 
outset,  divide  aphorisms  into  the  two 
classes  of  proverbs  and  maxims,  plebeian 
perceptions  and  aristocratic  conclusions, 
moral  axioms  and  philosophic  rules.  This 
distinction  may  easily  be  made  clear,  and 
will  prove  useful. 

Popular  proverbs  are  national,  or  cos- 
mopolitan, and  they  are  anonymous, — ris- 
ing from  among  the  multitude,  and  float- 
ing on  their  breath.  They  are  general- 
izations of  the  average  observation  of  a 
people.  Undoubtedly,  as  a  general  thing, 
each  one  was  first  struck  out  by  some 
superior  mind.  But  usually  this  happen- 
ed so  early  that  the  name  of  the  author 
is  lost.  Proverbs — as  the  etymology 
hints  —  are  words  held  before  the  com- 
mon mind,  words  in  front  of  the  public. 
Wise  maxims,  on  the  contrary,  are  indi- 
vidual, may  more  commonly  be  traced 
to  their  origin  in  the  writings  of  some 
renowned  author,  and  are  more  limited 
in  their  audience.  They  are  the  results 
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of  comprehensive  insight,  the  ripened 
products  of  searching  meditation,  the 
•weighty  utterances  of  weighty  minds. 
The  proverb,  "  A  burnt  child  dreads  the 
fire,"  flies  over  all  climes  and  alights  on 
every  tongue.  The  maxim,  "  All  true 
life  begins  with  renunciation,"  appeals  to 
comparatively  few,  and  tarries  only  in 
prepared  and  thoughtful  minds.  Prov- 
erbs are  often  mere  statements  of  facts, 
barren  truisms,  too  obvious  to  instruct 
our  thought,  affect  our  feeling,  or  in  any 
way  change  our  conduct,  though  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  arrow  is  shot  fixes 
our  attention.  Notice  a  few  examples 
of  this  sort :  —  "A  friend  in  need  is  a 
friend  indeed  "  ;  "  Many  a  little  makes  a 
mickle  " ;  "  Anger  is  a  brief  madness  " ; 
"  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any 
good."  Such  affirmations  are  too  gen- 
eral and  obvious  to  be  provocative  awak- 
eners  of  original  reflection,  sentiment,  or 
will.  Maxims,  on  the  other  hand,  instead 
of  being  general  descriptions  or  condensed 
common-places,  are  usually  definite  direc- 
tions, discriminative  exhortations.  No- 
tice such  specimens  as  these  :  —  "  Take 
care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will 
take  care  of  themselves " ;  "  When  an- 
gry, count  ten  before  you  speak  " ;  "  Do 
the  duty  nearest  your  hand,  and  the  next 
will  already  have  grown  clearer";  "Re- 
member that  a  thing  begun  is  half  done." 
Proverbs,  then,  are  results  of  observa- 
tion, often  affirmations  of  quite  evident 
facts,  as,  "  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention," or,  "  Who  follows  the  river  will 
arrive  at  the  sea."  Maxims,  in  distinc- 
tion, are  results  of  reflection.  They  are 
experience  generalized  into  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  action,  as,  "  Think  twice  be- 
fore you  speak  once,"  pr,  "  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 
Proverbs  are  statical ;  maxims  are  dy- 
namic. Those  are  wisdom  embalmed ; 
these  wisdom  vitalized.  The  former  are 
literary  fodder ;  the  latter  are  literary 
pemmican. 

The  commonest  application  of  proverbs 
is  as  mental  economics,  substitutes  for 
thought.  They  are  constantly  employed 


by  the  ordinary  sort  of  persons  as  pro- 
visions to  avoid  spiritual  exertion,  arti- 
fices to  dispose  of  a  matter  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  intellectual  trouble,  as 
when  one  ends  a  controversy  with  the 
adage,  "  Least  said,  soonest  mended." 
,  The  majority  of  people  desire  to  get 
along  with  the  least  possible  expenditure 
of  thinking.  To  many  a  hard-headed  la- 
borer, five  minutes  of  girded  and  con- 
tinuous thinking  are  more  exhaustive 
than  a  whole  day  of  muscular  toil.  No 
fact  is  more  familiar  than  that  illiterate 
minds  are  furnished  with  an  abundance 
of  trite  sayings  which  they  readily  cite  on 
all  occasions.  They  thus  hit,  or  at  least 
fancy  they  hit,  the  principle  which  ap- 
plies to  the  exigency,  without  the  trouble 
of  extemporaneously  thinking  it  out  for 
themselves  on  the  spot.  Such  saws  as, 
"  The  pot  must  not  call  the  kettle  black," 
"  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  Spring," 
"  Nought  is  never  in  danger,"  "  Out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind,"  often  give  employ- 
ment to  an  otherwise  freightless  tongue, 
and  serve  as  excusing  makeshifts  for  a 
mind  incompetent,  from  ignorance,  indo- 
lence, or  fatigue,  to  discharge  the  duty 
of  furnishing  its  own  thought  and  expres- 
sion for  the  occasion. 

Proverbs  are  more  frequently  used  as 
explanations  than  as  guides  of  conduct,  as 
the  reason  why  we  have  acted  in  a  cer- 
tain manner  than  as  a  reason  why  we 
should  act  so.  "  Look  before  you  leap," 
is  usually  said  after  we  have  leaped. 
When  a  miserly  man  refuses  to  give  any- 
thing in  behalf  of 'some  distant  object, 
his  refusal  is  not  prompted  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  proverb,  "  Charity  be- 
gins at  home  " ;  but  the  stingy  propensi- 
ty first  stirs  in  the  man  and  actuates  him, 
and  then  he  expresses  his  motive,  or 
evades  the  true  issue,  by  quoting  the  self- 
ish old  saw  ever  ready  at  his  hand.  In 
such  cases  the  axiom  is  not  the  forerun- 
ning cause  of  the  action,  but  its  justifying 
explanation.  Sometimes,  undeniably,  an 
applicable  proverb  coming  to  mind  does 
influence  a  man  and  decide  his  conduct. 
Coming  at  the  right  moment,  in  the  wa- 
vering of  his  will,  it  suggests  the  princi- 
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pie  which  determines  him,  lends  the  need- 
ful balance  of  impulse  for  which  he  wait- 
ed. An  old  proverb,  indorsed  by  the 
usage  of  generations,  strikes  on  the  ear 
like  a  voice  falling  from  the  heights  of  an- 
tiquity ;  it  is  clothed  with  a  kind  of  au- 
thority. Doubtless  many  a  poor  boy  has 
received  a  sound  flogging  which  he  would 
have  escaped,  had  not  his  father  happen- 
ed to  recall  the  somewhat  cruel  and  ques- 
tionable aphorism  of  Solomon,  currently 
abbreviated  into  "  Spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child."  When  Charles  IX.  was 
hesitating  as  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Saint  Bartholomew  Massacre,  his'bigoted 
mother,  infuriated  with  sectarian  hate, 
•whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Clemency  is  some- 
times cruelty,  and  cruelty  clemency,"  — 
and  the  fatal  decree  was  sealed.  But 
such  instances  are  exceptional,  and  part- 
ly deceptive,  too.  Man  is  usually  gov- 
erned by  his  own  passions,  his  own  cir- 
cumstances, or  his  own  reason,  not  by 
any  verbal  propositions.  And  when  an 
apt  and  timely  adage  seems  to  deter- 
mine him,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  because 
it  acts  upon  responsive  feelings  preexist- 
ent  in  him  and  already  struggling  to  ex- 
press themselves.  And  thus,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  prov- 
erbs are  the  children  of  Epimetheus,  or 
afterthought,  rather  than  of  Prometheus, 
or  forethought.  They  are  rather  products 
than  producers,  —  intellectual  forms  rath- 
er than  intellectual  forces.  The  prevalent 
notion  of  their  influence  is  a  huge  and  sin- 
gular error.  One  of  our  wisest  authors, 
himself  a  great  aphorist,  says,  —  "Prov- 
erbs are  the  sanctuaries  of  the  intuitions." 
But  the  intuitions,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  are  intuitive,  need  no  advisory 
guidance,  and  admit  of  no  verbal  help. 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  aphoristic 
proverbs  of  the  people  to  the  aphoristic 
maxims  of  the  wise,  a  deep  distinction 
and  contrast  confront  us.  These,  so  far 
from  being  evasions  of  effort  or  substi- 
tutes for  thought,  are  direct  stimulants  to 
thought,  provocative  summonses  to  more 
earnest  mental  application.  Seneca  says, 
"  Wouldst  thou  subject  all  things  to  thy- 
self? Subject  thyself  to  reason."  A 


modern  writer  says,  "  They  are  not  kings 
who  have  thrones,  but  they  who  know 
how  to  govern."  Now  any  one  meeting 
these  maxims,  if  they  have  any  effect  on 
him,  will  be  set  a-thinking  to  discover  the 
principle  contained  in  them.  He  will  feel 
that  there  is  a  profound  significance  in 
them ;  and  his  curiosity  will  be  awakened, 
his  intellect  fired,  to  find  out  the  grounds 
and  bearings  of  the  law  they  denote.  In 
this  way  the  words  of  the  wise  are  goads 
to  prick  and  urge  the  faculties  of  inferior 
minds.  Pointed  expressions  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  sovereign  masters  of  life 
and  the  world  impel  feebler  and  less  agile 
natures  to  follow  the  tracks  of  light  and 
emulate  the  choice  examples  set  before 
them,  with  swifter  movements  and  with 
richer  results  than  they  could  ever  have 
attained,  if  not  thus  encouraged.  Pro- 
verbial axioms  flourish  copiously  in  the 
idiomatic  ground  and  vernacular  climate 
of  unlearned,  undisciplined,  unreflective 
minds,  as  thistles  on  the  highway  where 
every  ass  may  gather  them.  But  pre- 
cious maxims,  those  "  short  sentences 
drawn  from  a  long  experience,"  as  Cer- 
vantes calls  them,  are  found  mostly  in 
the  writings  of  the  greatest  geniuses, 
Solomon,  Aristotle,  Shakspeare,  Bacon, 
Goethe,  Richter,  Emerson  :  and  they  ap- 
peal  comparatively  but  to  a  select  class 
of  minds,  kindred  in  some  degree  to  those 
that  originated  them. 

To  appreciate  and  use  correctly  a  val- 
uable maxim  requires  a  genius,  a  vital 
appropriating  exercise  of  mind,  closely 
allied  to  that  which  first  created  it.  In 
order  to  secure  genuine  profit  here,  the 
disciple  must  for  himself  repeat  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  teacher,  reach  the  same 
conclusion,  see  the  same  truth.  Wisdom 
cannot  be  mechanically  taken,  but  must 
be  spiritually  assimilated,  —  cannot  be 
put  on  as  a  coat  or  hat,  used  as  a  ham- 
mer or  a  sling,  but  must  be  intelligently 
grasped,  digested,  and  organized  into  the 
mental  structure  and  habits.  The  truth 
of  this  is  at  once  so  palpable  and  so  im- 
portant that  it  has  found  embodiment  in 
numerous  proverbs  known  to  almost  ev- 
ery one :  "  An  ounce  of  mother-wit  is 
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worth  a  pound  of  school-wit " ;  "A  pen- 
nyweight of  your  own  wit  is  worth  a  ton 
of  other  people's  " ;  "  Who  cannot  work 
out  his  salvation  by  heart  will  never  do 
it  by  book." 

For  the  reason  just  indicated,  we  think 
the  common  estimate  of  the  actual  influ- 
ence of  even  the  costliest  preceptive  say- 
ings is  monstrously  exaggerated.  That 
an  aphorism  should  really  be  of  use,  it 
must  virtually  be  reproduced  by  the  fac- 
ulties of  your  own  soul.  But  the  mental 
energy  and  acquirement  which  thus  re- 
create it  in  a  great  degree  supersede  the 
necessity  of  it,  render  it  an  expression 
not  of  a  guidance  you  need  from  with- 
out, but  of  an  insight  and  force  already 
working  within.  Your  character  deter- 
mines what  maxims  you  will  select  or 
create  far  more  than  the  maxims  you 
choose  or  make  determine  what  your 
character  will  be.  Herbart  says,  "  Char- 
acters with  ruling  plans  are  energetic ; 
characters  with  ruling  maxims  are  virtu- 
ous." This  is  true,  since  a  continuous 
plan  subsidizes  the  forces  that  would  with- 
out it  run  to  waste,  and  a  deliberately 
chosen  authority  girds  and  guides  the 
soul  from  perilous  dallying  and  dissipa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  is  not  so  much 
that  characters  are  energetic  or  virtuous 
because  they  have  ruling  plans  or  max- 
ims as  it  is  that  they  have  ruling  plans 
or  maxims  because  they  are  energetic 
or  virtuous.  Say  to  a  penurious,  hard, 
grumpy  man,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  Will  you  thus  make 
him  liberal,  sympathetic,  affable  ?  No, 
his  character  will  neutralize  your  pre- 
cept, as  vinegar  receiving  the  sunshine 
into  its  bosom  becomes  more  sour.  Some 
persons  seem  to  imagine  that  a  wise  max- 
im is  a  sort  of  fairy's  wand,  one  touch  of 
which  will  transform  the  loaded  panniers 
of  a  donkey  into  the  fiery  wings  of  a 
Pegasus.  Surely,  it  is  a  great  error. 
Trench  says,  with  an  amusing  naivete, 
"  There  is  scarcely  a  mistake  which  in 
the  course  of  our  lives  we  have  commit- 
ted, but  some  proverb,  had  we  known  and 
attended  to  i(s  lesson,  might  have  saved 
us  from  it."  The  two  comprehensive  con- 


ditions, "  had  we  known  and  attended  to 
its  lesson,"  are  discharging  conductors, 
that  empty  the  sentence  of  all  proper 
meaning,  and  leave  only  a  rank  of  hol- 
low words  behind.  He  might  as  well 
say,  "  Had  we  never  been  tempted,  we 
had  never  fallen,  —  had  we  possessed  all 
wisdom,  we  had  never  committed  an  er- 
ror." The  best  maxim  that  ever  was 
made  cannot  directly  impart  or  create 
knowledge  or  virtue  or  spiritual  force. 
It  can  only  give  a  voice  to  those  qualities 
where  they  already  exist,  and  so  set  in 
motion  a  strengthening  interchange  of 
action  and  reaction.  Though  a  fool's 
mouth  be  stuffed  with  proverbs,  he  still 
remains  as  much  a  fool  as  before.  He 
is  past  preaching  to  who  does  not  care  to 
mend.  As  the  brave  Schiller  affirms, 
"  Heaven  and  earth  fight  in  vain  against 
a  dunce."  Eternal  contact  with  nutri- 
tious wisdom  can  teach  no  lesson,  nor 
profit  at  all  one  who  has  not  a  coopera- 
tive and  assimilative  mind.  The  anchor 
is  always  in  the  sea,  but  it  never  learns 
to  swim.  Philosophic  precepts  address 
the  reason ;  but  the  springs  of  motive 
and  regeneration  are  in  the  sentiments. 
To  attempt  the  reformation  of  a  bad  man 
by  means  of  fine  aphorisms  is  as  hopeless 
as  to  bombard  a  fortress  with  diamonds, 
or  to  strive  to  exhilarate  the  brain  by 
pelting  the  forehead  with  grapes. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  large 
limitations  and  abatements,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  both  proverbs  and  maxims, 
when  habitually  recalled,  generally  have 
some  effect,  often  are  strongly  influential, 
and  may,  by  a  faithful  observance  of  the 
conditions,  be  made  extremely  efficacious. 
What,  then,  are  the  conditions  of  deriv- 
ing profit  from  the  contemplation  of  aphor- 
isms ?  How  can  we  make  their  futility 
end,  their  utility  begin  ?  The  first,  ever 
indispensable  condition  is  fresh  discrimi- 
nation. There  are  false,  cynical,  mean, 
devilish  aphorisms,  as  well  as  sound  and 
worthy  ones.  Each  style  of  character, 
kind  and  grade  of  experience  breathes 
itself  out  in  corresponding  expressions. 
"  Self  is  the  man  "  ;  "  Look  out  for  Num- 
ber One  " ;  "  Devil  take  the  hindmost " ; 
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"  One  for  me  is  as  good  as  two  for  you  "  ; 
"  Every  man  has  his  price  "  ;  "  Draw  the 
snake  from  its  hole  by  another  man's 
hand  " ;  "  Vengeance  is  a  feast  fit  for  the 
gods."  The  fact  that  such  infernal  senti- 
ments are  proverbs  must  be  no  excuse 
for  not  trampling  them  out  of  sight  with 
disgust  and  scorn.  Discrimination  is 
needed  not  only  to  reject  bad  sayings, 
but  also  to  correct  incomplete  or  extrava- 
gant ones.  The  maxim,  "  Never  judge 
by  appearances,"  must  be  modified,  be- 
cause in  reality  appearances  are  all  that 
•we  have  to  judge  from.  Its  true  render- 
ing is,  "  Judge  cautiously,  for  appearances 
•are  often  deceptive."  A  proverb  is  al- 
most always  partial,  presenting  one  aspect 
of  the  matter,  —  or  excessive,  making  no 
allowance  for  exceptions.  Here  indepen- 
dent insight  is  requisite,  that  we  may  not 
err.  As  a  general  thing,  aphorisms  are 
particular  truths  put  into  forms  of  uni- 
versality, and  they  must  be  severely  scru- 
tinized, lest  a  mere  characteristic  of  the 
individual  be  mistaken  for  a  normal  facul- 
ty of  the  race.  For  instance,  it  is  said, 
"  A  reconciled  friend  is  an  enemy  in  dis- 
guise." Not  always,  by  any  means;  it 
depends  greatly  on  the  character  of  the 
man.  "  Forewarned  is  forearmed."  Gen-  . 
erally  this  is  true,  but  not  invariably ;  as 
sometimes  a  man,  by  being  forewarned  of 
danger,  is  unnerved  with  terror,  and  un- 
done. So  the  two  maxims,  "  Never  aban- 
don a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty," 
"  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  destroy 
each  other.  Whether  you  shall  give  up 
the  one  bird  in  the  hand  and  try  for  the 
two  in  the  bush  depends  on  the  relative 
worth  of  the  one  and  the  two,  and  the 
probabilities  of  success  in  the  trial.  No 
abstract  maxim  can  help  solve  that  prob- 
lem :  it  requires  living  intelligence.  To 
follow  a  foreign  rule  empirically  will  of- 
ten be  to  fare  as  the  monkey  fared, 
who,  undertaking  to  shave,  as  he  had 
seen  his  master  do,  gashed  his  face  and 
paws.  Fearful  incisions  of  the  soul  will 
he  get  who  accepts  unqualifyingly  the 
class  of  impulsive  proverbs  with  their 
enormously  overdrawn  inferences :  such 
as  that  of  David,  when  he  said  in  his 


haste,  "  All  men  are  liars  " ;  or  that  of 
Moore,  when  he  said  in  his  song,  "  The 
world  is  all  a  fleeting  show,  for  man's  illu- 
sion given  "  ;  or  that  maxim  of  Schopen- 
hauer, so  full  of  deadly  misanthropy  and 
melancholy  that  one  would  gladly  turn 
his  back  on  a  world  in  which  he  believed 
such  a  rule  necessary,  u  Love  no  one, 
hate  no  one,  is  the  first  half  of  all  worldly 
wisdom ;  say  nothing,  believe  nothing,  is 
the  other  half." 

The  first  condition  of  a  profitable  use 
of  maxims  being  a  thorough  mastery  of 
the  rule  proposed,  with  its  limits,  the 
next  condition  is  an  accurate  self-knowl- 
edge. Know  yourself,  your  weaknesses, 
your  aptitudes,  your  exposures,  your  gifts 
and  strength,  in  order  that  you  may  know 
what  to  seek  or  avoid,  what  to  cherish  or 
spurn,  what  to  spur  or  curb,  what  to  for- 
tify or  assail.  For  example,  if  your  head 
is  made  of  butter,  it  is  clear  that  it  will 
not  do  for  you  to  be  a  baker.  If  you  are 
a  coward,  you  must  not  volunteer  to  lead 
a  forlorn  hope.  The  advantage  of  self- 
knowledge  is  that  it  enables  us  to  pre- 
scribe for  ourselves  the  contemplation  of 
such  principles  and  motives  as  we  need. 
If  our  thought  is  narrow  and  our  fancy 
cold,  we  should  study  the  maxims  that  in- 
struct, —  as,  "  Joys  are  wings,  sorrows  are 
spurs."  If  our  heart  is  faint  and  our  will 
weak,  we  should  study  the  maxims  that  in- 
spire, —  as,  "  The  reward  of  a  thing  well 
done  is  to  have  done  it."  The  instructive 
maxim  opens  a  vista  of  truth  to  the  intel- 
lect, as  when  Goethe  said,  "  A  man  need 
not  be  an  architect  in  order  to  live  in  a 
house."  The  inspiring  maxim  strikes  a 
martial  chord  in  the  soul,  as  when  Alex- 
ander said  to  his  Greeks,  shrinking  at  the 
sight  of  the  multitudinous  host  of  Per- 
sians, "  One  butcher  does  not  fear  many 
sheep."  The  evil  of  self-ignorance  is,  that 
it  permits  men  to  choose  as  their  favorite 
and  guiding  maxims  those  adages  which 
express  and  foster  their  already  rampant 
propensities,  leaving  their  drooping  defi- 
ciencies to  pine  and  cramp  in  neglect. 
The  miser  pampers  his  avarice  by  repeat- 
ing a  hundred  times  a  day,  "  A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  gained  " :  as  if  that 
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were  the  maxim  he  needed !  The  spend- 
thrift comforts  and  confirms  himself  in  his 
prodigality  by  saying,  "  God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver  " :  as  if  that  were  not  pre- 
cisely the  saying  he  ought  never  to  re- 
call !  Audacity  and  arrogance  constant- 
ly say  to  themselves,  "  Be  bold,  be  bold, 
and  evermore  be  bold."  Timidity  and 
distrust  are  ever  whispering,  "  Be  not  too 
bold."  Thus  what  would  be  one  man's 
meat  proves  another  man's  poison ;  where- 
as, were  it  rightly  distributed,  both  would 
be  nourished  into  healthy  development. 
The  over-reckless  should  restrain  himself 
by  remembering  that "  Fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread."  The  over-cautious 
should  animate  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  "  The  coward  dies  a  thousand  deaths, 
the  brave  man  only  one."  A  man  who, 
with  de.ep  self-knowledge,  carefully  choos- 
es and  perseveringly  applies  maxims 
adapted  to  check  his  excess  and  arouse 
his  defect  may  derive  unspeakable  profit 
from  them. 

To  do  this  with  full  success,  however, 
he  must  have  a  discriminating  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  as  well  as  of  the  rule, 
and  of  himself.  "  Circumstances  alter  gas- 
es." What  applies  happily  in  one  exigen- 
cy may  be  perfectly  absurd  or  ruinous  in 
a  different  situation.  The  mule,  loaded 
with  salt,  waded  through  a  brook,  and,  as 
the  salt  melted,  the  burden  grew  light. 
The  ass,  loaded  with  wool,  tried  the  same 
experiment ;  but  the  wool,  saturated  with 
water,  was  twice  as  heavy  as  before.  So 
the  Satyr,  in  ^Esop's  fable,  asked  the  man 
coming  in  from  the  cold,  "  Why  he  blew 
on  his  fingers  ?  "  and  was  told,  "  To  warm 
them."  Soon  after  he  asked,  «  Why  he 
blew  in  his  soup  ? "  and  was  told,  "  To 
cool  it."  Whereupon  he  rushed  on  the 
man  with  a  club  and  slew  him  as  a  liar. 
The  ramifications  of  truth  in  varying 
emergencies  are  infinitely  subtile  and 
complicated,  and  often  demand  the  very 
nicest  care  in  distinguishing.  Good  ad- 
vice, when  empirically  taken  and  rashly 
followed,  is  as  an  eye  in  the  hand,  sure 
to  be  put  out  the  first  thing  on  trying  to 
use  it.  "  Advice  costs  nothing  and  is 
good  for  nothing,"  it  is  often  said.  But 


that  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  ad- 
vice, on  the  circumstances,  and  on  what 
kind  of  persons  impart  and  receive  the 
counsel.  Advice  given  with  earnestness 
and  wisdom,  and  applied  with  docility 
and  discrimination,  may  cost  a  great  deal 
and  be  invaluable.  Competence  and  apt- 
ness, or  folly  and  heedlessness,  make  a 
world  of  difference.  The  great  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  fruitfulness  of  advice  is 
the  universal  readiness  to  impart,  the  usu- 
al unwillingness  to  accept  it.  We  give 
advice  by  the  bucket,  take  it  by  the  grain. 
For  these  reasons  the  world  is  yet  sur- 
feited with  precept  and  starving  for  ex- 
ample :  and  the  applicability  is  by  no 
means  exhausted  of  the  fable  of  Brabrius, 
who  tells  how  when  an  old  crab  said  to 
her  child,  "  Awkward  one,  walk  not  so 
crookedly  !  "  he  replied,  "  Mother,  walk 
you  straight,  I  will  watch  and  follow." 
Verbal  wisdom  would  direct  us;  exem- 
plified wisdom  draws  us. 

The  first  danger,  then,  from  aphorisms 
is,  that  they  may  enable  us  to  evade,  in- 
stead of  helping  us  to  fulfil,  the  duty  of 
meeting  and  solving  for  ourselves  each 
mental  exigency  as  it  arises.  In  such  a 
case,  educative  discipline  and  growth  are 
forfeited.  The  other  danger  from  them 
is,  that  they  may  be  applied  mechanically, 
without  a  just  understanding  of  them,  and 
thus  that  grievous  mistakes  may  be  made. 
Their  genuine  use  is  to  excite  our  own 
minds  to  master  the  principles  which  their 
authors  have  set  forth  in  them.  Fresh 
honesty  of  personal  thought,  aspiration, 
and  patience,  is  the  spiritual  talisman 
wherewith  alone  we  can  vivify  truisms 
into  truths,  and  transmute  noble  maxims 
into  flesh  and  blood,  nay,  into  immortal 
mind.  The  master-thinkers  aid  us  to  do 
this  by  the  quickening  power  of  their 
suggestions,  —  the  great  critic  not  only 
giving  his  readers  direction,  but  also  help- 
ing them  to  eyesight. 

To  traverse  the  works  of  some  authors 
is  like  going  through  a  carefully  arranged 
herbarium,  where  every  specimen  is  life- 
less, shrivelled,  dusty,  crumbling  to  the 
touch.  The  writings  of  genuine  men  of 
genius  are  like  a  conservatory,  where  ev- 
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cry  plant  of  thought  and  sentiment,  wheth- 
er indigenous  or  exotic,  is  alive,  full  of 
bloom  and  fragrance,  the  sap  at  work  in 
its  veins.  Verbal  statements  which  are 
petrifactions  of  wisdom  can  neither  stimu- 
late nor  nourish;  but  verbal  statements 
which  are  vital  concentrations  of  wisdom 
do  both.  He  has  learned  one  of  the  most 
important  lessons  in  human  life  who  un- 
derstands adequately  the  difference  be- 


tween formal  perception  and  organic  ex- 
perience, contrasting  the  futility  of  de- 
tached and  deathly  proverbs  with  the  util- 
ity of  nutritious  and  electrical  maxims.  A 
mechanical  teacher  crowds  the  ear  with 
mummified  precepts  and  exhortations ;  an 
inspired  teacher  brings  surcharged  exam- 
ples and  rules  into  contact  with  the  mind. 
The  distinction  is  world-wide  and  inex- 
haustible. 


SHELLEY. 


BY  ONE  WHO  KNEW  HIM. 


IF  photography  had  existed  during 
the  lifetime  of  Shelley,  it  alone  would 
have  sufficed  to  correct  many  a  miscon- 
ception of  his  character  founded  upon 
imperfect  portraiture;  and  even  the 
most  boyish  recollections  of  him,  matter- 
of-fact  as  they  are,  may  help  to  solve 
the  problem  upon  which  many  minds 
have  been  engaged  without  yet  having 
finished  the  work.  For  Shelley  still 
remains  before  the  world  misconceived 
because  misdescribed  ;  and  if  society  is 
gradually  clearing  its  ideas  of  the  man, 
it  is  not  only  because  the  preconcep- 
tions of  that  multitudinous  authority 
are  themselves  gradually  drifting  away, 
but  also  because  substantial  facts  are 
slowly  coming  into  view.  Their  devel- 
opment has  been  hindered  by  obstacles 
which  will  be  understood  when  I  have 
proceeded  a  little  farther,  and  even 
within  the  compass  of  this  brief  sketch 
I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
work  their  own  way  a  little  closer  to 
the  truth. 

Shelley  is  still  regarded  by  the  ma- 
jority, either  as  a  victim  of  persecu- 
tion, or  a  rebel  against  authority,  or 
both,  —  his  friends  probably  inclining 
to  hold  him  up  as  a  philosopher-patriot, 
whose  resistance  to  intellectual  oppres- 


sion placed  him  in  the  condition  of  a 
martyr  and  robbed  him  of  his  fair  share 
of  life.  My  own  earliest  memory  pre- 
sents him  very  much  in  that  aspect. 
I  first  recall  him  pale  and  slender, 
worn  with  anxiety,  openly  alluding,  to 
the  marks  of  premature  age  in  his  own 
asrject,  bursting  with  aspirations  against 
tyranny  of  all  kinds,  and  yielding  to 
fits  of  dreadful  despondency  under  suf- 
ferings inflicted  by  the  dignitaries  of 
the  land  at  the  instance  of  his  own 
family.  The  circumstances  by  which 
he  was  surrounded  contributed  to  this 
guise  of  martyrdom. 

My  own  earliest  recollections  began 
in  prison,  where  my  father  *  was  incar- 
cerated for  critical  remarks  which  at 
the  present  day  would  scarcely  attract 
attention,  and  which  were  put  forth  in 
no  impulse  of  personal  hostility,  but 
under  the  strongest  sense  of  duty,  with 
the  desire  to  vindicate  the  constitu- 
tional freedom  of  England  against  the 
perverted  control  of  faction  and  the 
influences  of  a  corrupt  court.  At  that 
time  my  father  was  accounted  a  man 
prone  to  mutiny  against  "  the  powers 
that  be,"  although  his  political  opinions 
belonged  to  a  class  which  would  now 
be  regarded  as  too  moderate  for  pop- 
*  Leigh  Hunt. 
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ular  liberalism.  He  has  been  censured 
for  literary  affectation  and  for  personal 
improvidence,  but  only  by  those  who 
do  not  understand  the  real  elements  of 
his  character.  The  leading  ideas  of 
his  mind  were,  first,  earnest  duty  to  his 
country  at  any  cost  to  himself;  next, 
the  sacrifice  of  any  ordinary  considera- 
tion to  personal  affection  and  friend- 
ship ;  and  lastly,  the  cultivation  of  "  the 
ideal,"  especially  as  it  is  developed  in 
imaginative  literature.  His  life  was 
passed  in  an  absolute  devotion  to  these 
three  principles.  A  one-sided  frank- 
ness has  blazoned  to  the  world  the  sac- 
rifices which  he  accepted  from  friends, 
but  has  whispered  nothing  of  the  more 
than  commensurate  sacrifices  made  on 
his  side  ;  and  the  simplicity  that  ren- 
dered him  the  creature  of  the  library 
in  which  he  lived  entered  into  the  ex- 
pression of  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Although  I  can  remember  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  who  visited  us 
in  prison,  Shelley  I  cannot ;  but  I  can 
well  recall  my  father's  description  of 
the  young  stranger  who  came  to  him 
breathing  the  classic  thoughts  of  col- 
lege, ardent  with  aspirations  for  the 
emancipation  of  man  from  intellectual 
slavery,  and  endowed  by  Nature  with 
an  aspect  truly  "  angelic." 

In  the  interval  before  his  next  visit  to 
us,  Shelley  had  passed  through  the  first 
serious  passion  of  his  youth,  had  mar- 
ried Harriet  Westbrooke,  had  become 
the  father  of  two  children,  and  had 
thus  to  all  appearance  secured  the  trans- 
mission of  the  estates  strictly  entailed 
with  the  baronetcy, — but  had  also  been 
exiled  from  his  family-home,  as  well  as 
from  college,  for  his  revolutionary  and 
infidel  principles,  had  gone  through  a 
course  of  domestic  disappointment,  had 
separated  from  his  wife,  and  was  threat- 
ened Avith  the  removal  of  his  children, 
on  the  ground  of  the  impious  and  "im- 
moral "  training  to  which  they  were  des- 
tined under  his  guardianship.  He  came 
to  our  house  for  support  and  consolation ; 
he  found  in  it  a  home  for  his  intellect 
as  well  as  for  his  feelings,  and  he  was 


as  strictly  a  part  of  the  family  as  any 
of  our  blood-relations,  for  he  came  and 
went  at  pleasure.  I  can  remember  that 
I  performed  his  bidding  equally  with 
that  of  my  father;  and  as  to  personal 
deference  or  regard,  the  only  distinc- 
tion which  my  memory  can  discover  is, 
that  I  found  in  Shelley  a  companion 
whom  I  better  understood,  and  whose 
country  rambles  I  was  more  pleased  to 
share.  For  this  there  were  many  rea- 
sons, and  amongst  them  that  Shelley 
entered  more  unreservedly  into  the 
sports  and  even  the  thoughts  of  chil- 
dren. I  had  probably  awakened  inter- 
est in  him,  not  only  because  I  was  my 
father's  eldest  child,  but  still  more  be- 
cause I  had  already  begun  to  read  with 
great  avidity,  and  with  an  especial  sense 
of  imaginative  wonders  and  horrors ; 
and,  familiarized  with  the  conversation 
amongst  literary  men,  I  had  really  been 
able  to  understand  something  of  his  po- 
sition, insomuch  that  no  doubt  he  saw 
the  intense  interest  I  took  in  himself 
and  his  sufferings. 

The  emotions  that  he  underwent  were 
but  too  manifest  in  the  unconcealed 
anxiety  and  the  eager  recital  of  newly 
awakened  hopes,  with  intervals  of  the 
deepest  depression.  He  suffered  also 
from  physical  causes,  which  I  then  only 
in  part  understood.  This  suffering  was 
traced  to  the  attack  made  upon  him  at 
Tanyralt,  in  Wales,  when,  on  the  night  of 
February  the  26th,  1813,  some  man  who 
had  been  prowling  about  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  first  fired  at  him  through 
the  window,  and  then  entered  the  room, 
escaping  when  the  man-servant  was 
called  in  by  the  tumult  and  the  screams 
of  Mrs.  Shelley.  The  whole  incident 
has  been  doubted,  —  why,  I  can  hardly 
understand,  unless  the  reason  is  that 
some  of  the  conjectures  in  which  Mrs. 
Shelley  indulged  were  over-imaginative. 
She  mentions  by  name  a  political  oppo- 
nent who  had  said  that  "  he  would  drive 
them  out  of  the  country."  My  own 
weak  recollections  point  to  reasons  more 
personal.  But  what  I  do  know  is,  that 
Shelley  himself  ascribed  the  injury 
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from  which  he  suffered  to  a  pressure 
of  the  assassin's  knee  upon  him  in  the 
struggle.  The  .complaint  was  of  long 
standing ;  the  attacks  were  alarmingly 
severe,  and  the  seizure  very  sudden. 
I  can  remember  one  day  at  Hamp- 
stead :  it  was  soon  after  breakfast,  and 
Shelley  sat  reading,  when  he  suddenly 
threw  up  his  book  and  hands,  and  fell 
back,  the  chair  sliding  sharply  from  un- 
der him,  and  he  poured  forth  shrieks, 
loud  and  continuous,  stamping  his  feet 
madly  on  the  ground.  My  father  rush- 
ed to  him,  and,  while  the  women  looked 
out  for  the  usual  remedies  of  cold  wa- 
ter and  hand-rubbing,  applied  a  strong 
pressure  to  his  side,  kneading  it  with 
his  hands ;  and  the  patient  seemed 
gradually  to  be  relieved  by  that  pro- 
cess. This  happened  about  the  time 
when  he  was  most  anxious  for  the  re- 
sult of  the  trial  which  was  to  deprive 
him  of  his  children.  In  the  intervals 
he  sought  relief  in  reading,  in  con- 
versation, —  which  especially  turned 
upon  classic  literature,  —  in  freedom 
of  thought  and  action,  and  in  play 
with  the  children  of  the  house.  I  can 
remember  well  one  day  when  we  were 
both  for  some  long  time  engaged  in 
gambols,  broken  off  by  my  terror  at 
his  screwing  up  his  long  and  curling 
hair  into  a  horn,  and  approaching  me 
with  rampant  paws  and  frightful  ges- 
tures as  some  imaginative  monster. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  incident 
happened  which  has  been  mentioned  by 
my  father.  A  poor  woman  had  been  at- 
tending her  son  before  a  criminal  court 
in  London.  As  they  were  returning 
home  at  night,  fatigue  and  anxiety  so 
overcame  her  that  she  fell  on  the  ground 
in  convulsions,  where  she  was  found  by 
Shelley.  He  appealed  to  a  very  opu- 
lent person,  who  lived  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  asking  admission  for  the  woman  in- 
to the  house,  or  the  use  of  the  carriage, 
which  had  just  set  the  family  down  at 
the  door.  The  stranger  was  repulsed 
with  the  cold  remark  that  impostors 
swarmed  everywhere,  and  that  his  own 
conduct  was  "extraordinary."  The 


good  Samaritan,  whom  the  Christian 
would  not  help,  warned  the  uncharita- 
ble man  that  such  treatment  of  the  poor 
is  sometimes  chastised  by  hard  treat- 
ment of  the  rich  in  days  of  trouble ; 
and  I  heard  Shelley  describe  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  gentleman  retreated  in- 
to his  mansion,  exclaiming,  "  God  bless 
me,  Sir  !  dear  me,  Sir  ! "  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  occurrence  given  by  my 
father,  he  has  omitted  to  mention  that 
Shelley  and  the  woman's  son,  who  had 
already  carried  her  a  considerable  way 
up  the  main  hill  of  Hampstead,  brought 
her  on  from  the  inhospitable  mansion  to 
our  house  in  their  arms  ;  and  I  believe, 
that,  the  son's  strength  failing,  for  some 
way  down  the  hill  into  the  Vale  of  Health 
Shelley  carried  her  on  his  back.  I  can- 
not help  contrasting  this  action  of  the 
wanderer  with  the  careful  self-regard 
of  another  friend  who  often  came  to  see 
us,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  any 
of  us  were  ever  inside  his  doors.  He 
was,  I  believe,  for  some  time  actually 
a  pensioner  on  Shelley's  generosity, 
though  he  ultimately  rose  to  be  com- 
paratively wealthy.  One  night,  when 
he  had  been  visiting  us,  he  was  in  troub- 
le because  no  person  had  been  sent 
from  a  tavern  at  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
light  him  up  the  pathway  across  the 
heath.  That  same  self-caring  gentle- 
man afterwards  became  one  of  the  apol- 
ogists who  most  powerfully  contributed 
to  mislead  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
his  benefactor. 

Shelley  often  called  me  for  a  long 
ramble  on  the  heath,  or  into  regions 
which  I  then  thought  far  distant ;  and 
I  went  with  him  rather  than  with  my 
father,  because  he  walked  faster,  and 
talked  with  me  while  he  walked,  in- 
stead of  being  lost  in  his  own  thoughts 
and  conversing  only  at  intervals.  A 
love  of  wandering  seemed  to  possess 
him  in  the  most  literal  sense  ;  his  ram- 
bles appeared  to  be  without  design,  or 
any  limit  but  my  fatigue  ;  and  when  I 
was  "  done  up,"  he  carried  me  home  in 
his  arms,  on  his  shoulder,  or  pickback. 
Our  communion  was  not  always  concord ; 
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as  I  have  intimated,  he  took  a  pleasure 
in  frightening  me,  though  I  never  really 
lost  my  confidence  in  his  protection,  if 
he  would  only  drop  the  fantastic  aspects 
that  he  delighted  to  assume.  Some- 
times, but  much  more  rarely,  he  teased 
me  with  exasperating  banter  ;  and,  in- 
heriting from  some  of  my  progenitors 
a  vindictive  temper,  I  once  retaliated 
severely.  We  were  in  the  sitting-room 
with  my  father  and  some  others,  while 
I  was  tortured.  The  chancery-suit  was 
just  then  approaching  its  most  critical 
point,  and,  to  inflict  the  cruellest  stroke 
I  could  think  of,  I  looked  him  in  the 
face,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
would  be  be<tfen  in  the  trial  and  have 
his  children  taken  from  him.  I  was  sit- 
ting on  his  knee,  and  as  I  spoke,  he  let 
himself  fail  listlessly  back  in  his  chair, 
without  attempting  to  conceal  the  shock 
I  had  given  him.  But  presently  he  fold- 
ed his  arms  round  me  and  kissed  me ; 
and  I  perfectly  understood  that  he  saw 
how  sorry  I  was,  and  was  as  anxious  as 
I  was  to  be  friends  again.  It  was  not 
very  long  after  that  we  were  playing 
with  paper  boats  on  the  pond  in  the 
Vale  of  Health,  watching  the  way  in 
which  the  wind  carried  some  of  them 
over,  or  swamped  most  of  them  before 
they  had  surmounted  many  billows ;  and 
Shelley  then  playfully  said  how  much 
he  should  like  it,  if  we  could  get  into 
one  of  the  boats  and  be  shipwrecked, 
—  it  was  a  death  he  should  like  better 
than  any  other. 

After  the  death  of  Harriet,  Shelley's 
life  entirely  changed ;  and  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  show  in  the  sequel  that 
the  change  was  far  greater  than  any  of 
his  biographers,  except  perhaps  one 
who  was  most  likely  to  know,  have  ac- 
knowledged. Conventional  form  and 
Shelley  are  almost  incompatible  ideas  ; 
as  his  admirable  wife  has  said  of  him, 
"  He  lived  to  idealize  reality,  —  to  ally 
the  love  of  abstract  truth,  and  adoration 
of  abstract  good,  with  the  living  sympa- 
thies. And  long  as  he  did  this  without 
injury  to  others,  he  had  the  reverse  of 
any  respect  for  the  dictates  of  ortho- 


doxy or  convention."  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  obstacle  to  a  second  mar- 
riage was  removed,  he  and  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  Godwin  were  regularly  join- 
ed in  matrimony,  and  retired  to  Great 
Marlow,  in  Buckinghamshire.  A  brief 
year  Shelley  passed  in  the  position  of 
a  country-gentleman  on  a  small  scale. 
His  abode  was  a  rough  house  in  the 
village,  with  a  garden  at  the  back 
and  nothing  beyond  but  the  country. 
Close  to  the  house  there  was  a  small 
pleasure-ground,  with  a  mound  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  lawn  slightly  inclos- 
ing the  view.  Behind  the  mound  there 
was  a  kitchen-garden,  not  unintermixed 
with  flowers  and  ornamental  vegetation ; 
and  farther  still  was  a  piece  of  ground 
traversed  by  a  lane  deeply  excavated 
in  the  chalk  soil.  At  that  time  Shelley 
had  a  thousand  a  year  allowed  to  him 
by  his  father ;  but  although  he  was  in 
no  respect  the  unreckoning,  wasteful 
person  that  many  have  represented  him 
to  be,  such  a  sum  must  have  been  insuf- 
ficient for  the  mode  in  which  he  lived. 
His  family  comprised  himself,  Mary, 
William  their  eldest  son,  and  Claire 
Claremont, — the  daughter  of  Godwin's 
second  wife,  and  therefore  the  half-sis- 
ter of  Mary  Shelley,  —  a  girl  of  great 
ability,  strong  feelings,  lively  temper, 
and,  though  not  regularly  handsome,  of 
brilliant  appearance.  They  kept  three 
servants,  if  not  a  fourth  assistant:  a 
cook ;  Elise,  a  Swiss  gouvernante  for  the 
child ;  and  Harry,  a  man  who  did  the 
work  of  gardener  and  man-servant  in 
general.  He  kept  something  like  open 
house ;  for  while  I  was  there  with  my 
father  and  mother,  there  also  came,  for 
a  short  time,  several  other  friends,  some 
of  whom  stopped  for  more  than  a  pass- 
ing visit.  He  played  the  Lord  Bounti- 
ful among  his  humbler  neighbors,  not 
only  helping  them  with  money  or  mon- 
ey's-worth, but  also  advising  them  in 
sickness ;  for  he  had  made  some  study 
of  medicine,  in  part,  I  suspect,  to  be  the 
more  useful. 

I    have   already   intimated   that   he 
had  assisted  certain  of  his  companions ; 
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and  I  am  convinced  that  these  circum- 
stances contributed  to  the  resolution 
which  Shelley  formed  to  leave  England 
for  Italy  in  the  year  1818,  although 
he  then  ascribed  his  doing  so  to  the 
score  of  health,  —  or  rather,  as  he  said, 
of  life.  He  then  believed  himself  to  be 
laboring  under  a  tendency  to  consump- 
tion, not  without  medical  warnings  to 
that  effect,  although  there  were  strong 
reasons  for  doubting  the  validity  of  the 
belief,  which  was  based  upon  less  precise 
grounds  before  the  introduction  of  aus- 
cultation and  the  careful  examinations 
of  our  day.  It  was,  however,  charac- 
teristic of  Shelley  to  rest  his  actions  up- 
on the  dominant  motive ;  so  that,  if  sev- 
eral inducements  operated  to  the  same 
end,  he  absolutely  discarded  the  minor 
considerations,  and  acted  solely  upon 
the  grand  one.  I  can  well  remember, 
that,  when  other  persons  urged  upon 
him  cumulative  reasons  for  any  course 
of  action,  whether  in  politics,  or  moral- 
ity, or  trifling  personal  matters  of  the 
day,  he  indignantly  cast  aside  all  such 
makeweights,  and  insisted  upon  the  one 
sufficient  motive.  I  mention  this  the 
more  explicitly  because  the  opposite 
course  is  the  most  common,  and  some 
who  did  not  sympathize  with  his  con- 
centration of  purpose  afterwards  imput- 
ed the  suppression  of  all  but  one,  out 
of  several  apparent  motives,  to  reserve, 
or  even  to  a  want  of  candor.  The  ac- 
cusation was  first  made  by  some  of  Shel- 
ley's false  friends, — creatures  who  gath- 
ered round  him  to  get  what  they  could, 
and  afterwards  made  a  market  of  their 
connection,  to  his  disadvantage.  But  I 
was  shocked  to  find  a  sanction  for  the 
notion  under  the  hand  of  one  of  Shel- 
ley's first  and  most  faithful  friends,  and  I 
discovered  it,  too,  when  death  had  barred 
me  from  the  opportunity  of  controvert- 
ing the  mistake.  It  was  easily  account- 
ed for.  The  writer  to  whom  I  allude 
was  himself  a  person  whose  scrupulous 
conscience  and  strong  mistrust  of  his 
own  judgment,  unless  supported  on  ev- 
ery side,  induced  him  to  accumulate 
and  to  avow  as  many  motives  as  possible 


for  each  single  act.  He  could  scarcely 
understand  or  believe  the  existence  of 
a  mind  which,  although  powerful  and 
comprehensive  in  its  grasp,  should  nev- 
ertheless deliberately  set  aside  all  mo- 
tives but  one,  and  actually  proceed  upon 
that  exclusive  ground  without  regard  to 
the  others. 

Both  Shelley  and  his  friends  seem  to 
have  underrated  his  strength,  and  one 
little  incident  will  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing. He  kept  no  horse  or  carriage ; 
but  in  accordance  with  his  ruling  pas- 
sion he  had  a  boat  on  the  river  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  carry  a  numerous  party. 
It  was  made  both  for  sailing  and  row- 
ing ;  and  I  can  remembej  being  one  of 
an  expedition  which  went  some  distance 
up  the  Thames,  when  Shelley  himself 
towed  the  boat  on  the  return  home,  while 
I  walked  by  his  side.  His  health  had 
very  much  improved  with  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  his  mode  of 
life,  his  more  settled  condition,  and  the 
abatement  of  anxiety,  with  the  abso- 
lute removal  of  some  of  its  causes.  I 
am  well  aware  that  he  had  suffered  se- 
verely, and  that  he  continued  to  be 
haunted  by  certain  recollections,  partly 
real  and  partly  imaginative,  which  pur- 
sued him  like  an  Orestes.  He  frequent- 
ly talked  on  such  subjects ;  but  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  those  who 
have  reported  what  he  said  have  been 
guilty  of  a  singular  confusion  in  their 
interpretations.  As  I  proceed,  you  will 
find  that  certain  facts  in  his  life  have 
never  yet  been  distinctly  related,  and  I 
have  a  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
some  circumstances  of  which  I  became 
accidentally  aware  were  never  disclos- 
ed at  all,  except  to  Mary  ;  while  in  her 
writings  I  can  trace  allusions  to  them, 
that  remind  me  of  passages  in  an- 
cient authors,  —  in  Ovid,  for  instance,  — 
which  would  have  been  absolutely  un- 
intelligible, except  for  accidental  refer- 
ences. In  spite,  however,  of  the  rude 
trials  to  which  his  constitution  had  been 
subjected,  and  of  new  symptoms  sup- 
posed to  indicate  pulmonary  weakness, 
there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  his 
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aspect  since  he  had  visited  London.  He 
still  had  that  ultra-youthful  figure  that 
partook  the  traits  of  the  hobbledehoy, 
arrived  at  man's  stature,  but  not  yet 
possessing  the  full  manly  proportions. 
His  extremities  were  large,  his  limbs 
long,  his  face  small,  and  his  thorax  very 
partially  developed,  especially  in  girth. 
An  habitual  eagerness  of  mood,  thrust- 
ing forward  his  face,  made  him  stoop, 
with  sunken  chest  and  rounded  shoul- 
ders ;  and  this  was  even  more  apparent 
in  the  easy  costume  of  the  country  than 
in  London  dress.  But  in  his  counte- 
nance there  was  life  instead  of  weari- 
ness ;  melancholy  more  often  yielded  to 
alternations  of  bright  thoughts ;  and 
paleness  had  given  way  to  a  certain 
freshness  of  color,  with  something  like 
roses  in  the  cheeks.  Notwithstanding 
the  sense  of  weakness  in  the  chest, 
which  attacked  him  on  any  sudden  ef- 
fort, his  power  of  exertion  was  consid- 
erable. Once,  returning  from  a  long 
excursion,  and  entering  the  house  by 
the  back  way,  up  a  precipitous,  though 
not  perpendicular  bank,  the  women  of 
the  party  had  to  be  helped ;  and  Shelley 
was  the  most  active  in  rendering  that 
assistance.  While  others  were  content 
to  accomplish  the  feat  for  one,  he, 
I  think,  helped  three  up  the  bank, 
sliding  in  a  half -sitting  posture  when 
he  returned  to  fetch  a  new  charge.  I 
well  remember  his  shooting  past  me  in 
a  cloud  of  chalk-dust,  as  I  was  slowly 
climbing  up.  He  had  a  fit  of  panting 
after  it,  but  he  made  light  of  the  exer- 
tion. I  can  also  recollect,  that,  although 
he  frequently  preferred  to  steer  rather 
than  to  put  forth  his  strength,  yet,  if  it 
were  necessary,  he  would  take  an  oar, 
and  could  stick  to  his  seat  for  any  time 
against  any  force  of  current  or  of  wind, 
not  only  without  complaining,  but  with- 
out being  compelled  to  give  in  until 
the  set  task  was  accomplished,  though  it 
should  involve  some  miles  of  hard  pull- 
ing. These  facts  indicate  the  amount 
of  "  grit "  that  lay  under  the  outward 
appearance  of  weakness  and  excitable 
nerves. 


Shelley's  fulness  of  vitality  did  not 
at  that  time  seem  to  be  shared  by  the 
partner  of  his  life.  Mary's  intellectual 
powers  had  already  been  manifested. 
He  must  to  some  extent  have  known 
the  force  of  her  affection,  and  the  ten- 
derness of  her  nature  ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  her  youth  was  not  the  period 
of  her  greatest  beauty,  and  certainly  at 
that  date  she  did  not  do  justice  to  her- 
self either  in  her  aspect  or  in  the  tone 
of  her  conversation.  She  was  singu- 
larly pale.  With  a  figure  that  needed 
to  be  set  off,  she  was  careless  in  her 
dress ;  and  the  decision  of  purpose 
which  ultimately  gained  her  the  play- 
ful title  of  "  Wilful  Woman  "  then  ap- 
peared, at  least  in  society,  principally 
in  the  negative  form,  —  her  temper  be- 
ing easily  crossed,  and  her  resentments 
taking  a  somewhat  querulous  and  peev- 
ish tone.  Both  of  the  pair  were  still 
young,  and  their  ideas  of  education 
were  adverse  to  the  received  doctrines 
of  the  day,  rather  than  substantive ; 
and  their  own  principles  in  this  mat- 
ter were  exemplified  somewhat  per- 
versely by  little  William.  Even  at 
that  early  age  the  child  called  forth 
frequent  and  poignant  remonstrances 
from  his  gouvernante,  and  occasionally 
drew  perplexed  exclamations  or  de- 
sponding looks  from  his  father,  who  took 
the  child's  little  perversities  seriously  to 
heart,  and  sometimes  vented  his  embar- 
rassment in  generalized  remarks  on  hu- 
man nature. 

Some  years  elapsed  between  the  night 
when  I  saw  Shelley  pack  up  his  pistols 
—  which  he  allowed  me  to  examine  — 
for  his  departure  for  the  South,  and  the 
moment  when,  after  our  own  arrival  in 
Italy,  my  attention  was  again  called  to 
his  presence  by  the  shrill  sound  of  his 
voice,  as  he  rushed  into  my  father's 
arms,  which  he  did  with  an  impetuous- 
ness  and  a  fervor  scarcely  to  be  imagin- 
ed by  any  who  did  not  know  the  inten- 
sity of  his  feelings  and  the  deep  nature 
of  his  affection  for  that  friend.  I  re- 
member his  crying  out  that  he  was  "  so 
inexpressibly  delighted  !  —  you  cannot 
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think  how  inexpressibly  happy  it  makes 
me!" 

The  history  of  Shelley's  brief  visit 
to  Pisa  has  been  related  by  many,  and 
is,  I  believe,  told  in  his  published  let- 
ters ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  those 
who  have  recounted  it  have  in  some  re- 
spects fallen  short.  Excepting  Mary 
Shelley,  the  best -informed  spoke  too 
soon  after  the  event.  Shelley's  own 
letters  are  slightly  misleading,  from  a 
very  intelligible  cause.  After  he  had 
encouraged,  if  he  did  not  suggest,  the 
enterprise  of  "The  Liberal,"  —  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  nearly  impossible 
for  any  one  of  the  three  men  interest- 
ed in  that  venture  to  ascertain  exactly 
who  was  its  author,  —  his  mind  mis- 
gave him.  He  knew  my  father's  ne- 
cessities and  his  childish  capacities  for 
business.  With  a  keen  sense  of  the 
power  displayed  in  "  Don  Juan,"  and 
even  in  more  melodramatic  works,  Shel- 
ley had  acquired  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  singularly  licentious  training  from 
which  Byron  had  then  scarcely  emerg- 
ed, and  of  the  vacillating  caprice  which 
enfeebled  all  his  actions.  His  own  abil- 
ity to  grapple  with  practical  affairs  was 
very  great ;  but  he  himself  had  scarcely 
formed  a  sufficient  estimate  of  it.  De- 
termined to  maintain  a  thorough  equal- 
ity and  freedom  with  the  noble  bard  in 
their  social  relations,  he  shrank  from 
any  position  which  might  raise  in  By- 
ron's jealous  and  unstable  mind  the 
idea  that  he  was  under  pressure ;  yet 
he  was  anxious  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment for  Leigh  Hunt.  He  dreaded 
failure,  and  resolved  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  prevent  it;  and  yet  again 
he  scarcely  anticipated  success. 

As  early  as  the  end  of  1818,  he  de- 
scribed the  way  in  which  Byron  spent 
his  life,  after  he  had  been  partly  exiled, 
partly  emancipated  from  the  ordinary 
restraints  of  society.  At  that  time,  "  the 
Italian  women  were  the  most  contemp- 
tible of  all  who  existed  under  the  moon, 
—  an  ordinary  Englishman  could  n6t  ap- 
proach them";  "  but,"  writes  Shelley, 
"  Lord  Byron  is  familiar  with  the  lowest 


sort  of  these  women,  —  the  people  his 
gondolieri  pick  up  in  the  streets."  By- 
ron's curiosity,  indeed,  tempted  him  to 
learn  something  of  vice  in  its  most  re- 
volting aspects.  "He  has,"  writes  Shel- 
ley, "  a  certain  degree  of  candor,  while 
you  talk  to  him,  but  unfortunately  it 
does  not  outlast  your  departure."  I  am 
sure  that  before  1821  Byron  had  risen  in 
his  friend's  estimation,  or  the  "Liberal" 
scheme  would  never  have  been  contem- 
plated; and  there  were  excellent  rea- 
sons for  the  change.  It  is  only  by  de- 
grees that  men  have  learned  to  appreci- 
ate at  once  the  extraordinary  nature 
and  force  of  Byron's  genius  and  the 
equally  monstrous  and  marvellous  na- 
ture of  the  evil  training  by  which  he 
was  "  dragged  up."  In  the  midst  of  ex- 
travagant license  he  gained  experiences 
which  might  have  extinguished  his  mind, 
but  which,  as  they  did  not  have  that  ef- 
fect, added  to  his  resources.  In  the  pro- 
cess some  of  his  personal  qualities  as  a 
companion  suffered  severely.  Very  few 
groAvn  men  have  been  so  extravagantly 
sensitive  to  personal  approbation  ;  and 
he  was  anxious  to  conciliate  the  liking 
of  all  who  approached  him,  however 
foreign  to  his  own  set,  however  hum- 
ble, or  however  insignificant.  He  was 
as  mistrustful  as  a  greedy  child.  He 
could  be  extravagant,  but  he  was  not 
open-handed;  and  yet  he  would  give 
up  what  he  coveted  for  himself,  if  he 
were  urged  by  those  whose  esteem  he 
desired  to  win.  Now,  of  all  persons 
who  came  near  him,  Shelley  was  the 
one  that  combined  the  greatest  number 
of  qualities  calculated  to  influence  a 
creature  like  Byron.  He  was  of  gentle 
blood ;  he  was  as  resolute  as  he  was 
able  to  maintain  what  is  popularly  call- 
ed an  independent  position  ;  he  was 
truly  sincere ;  and  his  way  of  life  dis- 
played a  purity  which  Byron  admired, 
though  he  fell  from  it  so  lamentably. 
On  the  other  hand,  Shelley  was  at  odds 
with  society  on  the  very  same  questions 
of  morals  ;  he  possessed  all  the  philoso- 
phy for  understanding  the  complicated 
perplexities  of  aberrant  genius ;  did  act- 
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ually  make  allowances  for  Byron  ;  esti- 
mated his  powers  more  accurately,  and 
therefore  more  highly,  than  any  other 
person  who  came  near  him ;  and  thus 
commanded  at  once  his  sympathies,  his 
ambition,  and  his  confidence.  Every- 
body knows  that  in  the  interval  between 
1818  and  the  date  of  his  death  at  Misso- 
longhi,  Byron's  discipline  of  life  had  un- 
dergone a  marked  and  beneficial  change, 
and  many  agencies  have  been  mention- 
ed as  contributing  to  that  result,  but  I 
am  sure  that  no  one  was  so  all-sufficient 
as  the  personal  association  with  Shelley. 
Nothing  of  this  is  gainsaid  by  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  improve- 
ment was  displayed  after  Shelley's  death. 
Change  of  scene,  intercourse  with  oth- 
ers, opportunities  for  acting  upon  his 
new  principles,  all  helped,  together, 
probably,  with  the  graver  sense  of  coun- 
sel bequeathed  by  the  friend  whom  he 
had  lost.  Certain  it  is  that  Byron  nev- 
er mentioned  Shelley  in  my  hearing 
without  a  peculiarly  emphatic  manner. 
I  know  that  to  more  than  one  person  he 
performed  acts  of  kindness  and  friendly 
aid  as  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Shelley ; 
and  if  any  action  were  urged  upon  him 
as  worthy  of  his  own  genius  and  dig- 
nity, nothing  clenched  the  appeal  like 
the  name  of  Shelley.  But  if  you  will 
for  a  moment  compare  the  characters 
of  the  two  men,  —  if  you  will  contrast 
the  large  self-sacrifice  of  the  one  with 
the  self-indulgence  of  the  other,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  one  with  the  crav- 
ing of  the  other  for  approval,  the  abso- 
lute trust  in  human  hope  and  goodness 
of  Shelley  with  the  blase  cynicism  of 
Byron,  I  think  two  conclusions  must  in- 
stantly strike  you,  —  first,  that  Shelley 
must  have  possessed  almost  unequal- 
led power  of  influence  over  those  who 
surrounded  him,  and,  secondly,  that 
Byron  himself  must  have  been  a  much 
better  man,  or  possessing  much  more 
in  common  with  Shelley  than  socie- 
ty or  some  of  his  most  intellectual 
companions  at  all  imagined.  Part  of 
the  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  have 
come  out  since  the  death  of  both.  My 


own  attention  was  drawn  to  the  point 
by  the  'striking  discord  between  the 
way  in  which  other  people  speak  of 
their  relations  and  the  manner  of  Shel- 
ley and  Byron  towards  each  other,  and 
especially  Byron's  way  in  speaking  of 
Shelley.  It  is  not  probable  that  Shel- ' 
ley  formed  to  himself  any  such  idea 
of  his  own  power ;  yet  you  will  find 
hints  at  it  in  his  letters,  you  will  see 
curious  traces  of  it  in  the  letters  of 
others,  and  nothing  else  will  fully  ex- 
plain the  change  in  Byron's  life.  More- 
over, it  reconciles  the  apparent  incon- 
sistencies of  Shelley's  reservations  in 
talking  about  Byron  with  his  manifest 
and  practical  confidence  in  the  result 
of  their  joint  working. 

When  I  met  Shelley  again  in  Italy, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  a  grand  change 
had  come  over  his  appearance  and  con- 
dition. The  Southern  climate  had  suit- 
ed him,  and  the  boat  which  caused  his 
death  had  in  the  mean  while  been  in- 
strumental in  developing  his  life.  His 
retirement  from  painful  personal  con- 
flict had  given  him  greater  ease  ;  inter- 
course with  Mary  had  made  his  life 
better ;  and,  not  to  overlook  one  im- 
portant fact,  he  had  grown  since  he  left 
England.  For  physiologists  attest  the 
truth,  that  growth  continues  through- 
out human  existence,  even  until  after 
decay  begins ;  and  Shelley's  constitu- 
tion was  of  that  kind  —  strong  in  some 
of  its  developments,  slow  in  others  — 
which  needed  longer  time  than  many 
to  arrive  at  its  full  proportions.  For 
instance,  in  the  interval .  since  I  had 
seen  him  his  chest  had  manifestly  be- 
come of  a  larger  girth.  I  am  speaking 
only  upon  distant  recollection  ;  but  I 
should  judge  it  to  have  been  three  or 
four  inches  larger  round,  or  perhaps 
more.  His  voice  was  stronger,  his  man- 
ner more  confident  and  downright,  and, 
although  not  less  emphatic,  yet  decidedly 
less  impulsively  changeful.  I  can  recall 
his  reading  from  an  ancient  author,  trans- 
lating as  he  went,  a  passage  about  the 
making  of  the  first  man ;  and  I  remember 
it  from  the  subject  and  from  the  easy 
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flow  of  his  translation,  but  chiefly  from 
the  air  of  strength  and  cheerfulness 
which  I  noticed  in  his  voice  and  man- 
ner. In  nothing,  however,  does  Shel- 
ley appear  to  me  to  have  been  so  mis- 
t  described  as  in  the  outward  man, — part- 
ly, as  usual,  from  overstatement  of  pe- 
culiarities, and  partly  because  each  ar- 
tist has  painted  the  portrait  from  his 
own  favorite  view.  Many,  through  ex- 
aggeration, or  imperfect  knowledge, 
have  equally  misconstrued  his  moral 
character,  and  have  omitted  to  report 
the  real  conduct  of  his  understanding 
as  he  advanced  towards  "the  middle 
of  the  way  of  life." 

From  the  story  of  his  life  after  I  first 
saw  him,  as  well  as  from  many  things 
that  I  have  heard  him  say  of  his  family, 
and  the  strange  recollections  that  he 
had  of  home,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  general  tenor  of  his  early  life. 
Through  some  caprice  in  genealogical 
chemistry,  in  Percy  the  Shelley  race 
struck  out  an  entirely  new  idea :  an 
apparent  caprice  in  the  sequence  of 
houses  that  has  often  been  noticed. 
For  how  often  may  we  observe  that  the 
union  of  the  most  remarkable  intellects 
produces  a  tertium  quid  which  is  the  re- 
verse of  an  equivalent  to  the  combined 
totals,  representing  only  a  fraction  of 
their  qualities,  and  that  fraction  in  its 
negative  aspect;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  rivulets  of  blood  which  have 
gained  for  themselves  no  name  upon 
earth  may  combine  to  form  a  river 
illustrious  to  the  whole  world.  In  the 
latter  case,  not  an  unusual  effect  is  that 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  infancy 
of  the  new  type  in  the  family  are  in- 
competent to  their  duty ;  and  according- 
ly Shelley  was  regarded  merely  as  "  a 
strange  boy,"  wayward,  mutinous,  and 
to  be  severely  chastised  into  obedience. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  attracted  no 
particular  notice  at  school ;  but  this  is 
not  true.  At  Eton  his  resentment  of 
tyrannical  authority  displayed  itself  not 
only  against  the  masters,  but  against 
the  privileges  of  young  patricians.  He 
refused  to  be  "  fag  "  ;  and  on  one  occa- 


sion he  so  braved  the  youthful  public- 
opinion,  that,  on  being  dared  to  the  act 
by  the  surrounding  boys,  he  pinned  a 
companion's  hand  to  the  table  with  a 
fork.  According  to  my  recollection, 
the  immediate  provocative  was  that  he 
was  dared  to  do  it ;  but  the  incident 
arose  out  of  his  resistance  to  the  seniors 
amongst  the  scholars  and  to  the  customs 
of  the  school.  It  was  evident  that  the 
masters  had  their  eye  upon  him.  Such 
a  youth,  with  a  command  of  language 
that  was  a  born  faculty  and  not  simply 
acquired,  must  have  attracted  very  pos- 
itive attention  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers ;  but  it  was  certain,  that,  with  the 
tendencies  of  those  days,  they  would 
have  thought  it  discreet  to  say  as  little 
as  possible  about  the  slender  mutineer. 
It  is  equally  well  known,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  religious  opinions 
caused  his  expulsion  from  college  ;  and 
when  we  turn  to  the  earliest  of  his  writ- 
ings which  assumed  anything  like  a  com- 
plete shape,  we  discover  at  once  the 
nature  of  those  powers  which  could  not 
have  been  overlooked,  —  we  detect  the 
genius,  the  revolutionary  ideas,  and  the 
extraordinary  command  which  he  had 
acquired  over  the  subject-matter  of 
much  that  is  taught  in  schools  and 
colleges.  Amid  the  orthodox  reaction 
that  followed  upon  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, he  was  struck  with  the  excesses  to 
which  despotic  power  could  be  carried. 
He  read  history  with  sympathies  for 
the  natural  impulses  and  aspirations  of 
the  race,  as  opposed  to  the  small  cir- 
cles which  comprise  established  author- 
ities. He  looked  upon  knowledge  as 
the  means  of  serving,  not  enslaving 
the  race.  And  therefore,  while  he  ex- 
cused the  crimes  of  the  Revolution,  on 
the  score  of  the  ignorance  in  which 
the  people  had  been  kept,  their  suffer- 
ings, and  the  natural  revulsion  against 
such  painful  down -treading,  he  re- 
garded the  counter  acts  of  authority 
as  a  treachery  to  wisdom  itself.  He 


"  Hath  Nature's  soul, 
That  formed  this  world  so  beautiful  . 
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And  filled  the  meanest  worm  that  crawls  in 
dust 

With   spirit,   thought,   and    love,   on  Man 
alone, 

Partial  in  causeless  malice,  wantonly 

Heaped  ruin,  vice,  and  slavery? 

Nature  ?  —  no ! 

Kings,  priests,  .and  statesmen  blast  the  hu- 
man flower 

Even  in  its  tender  bud;  their  influence  darts 

Like   subtle  poison  through  the  bloodless 
veins 

Of  desolate  society." 

The  pretension  of  authority  to  speak 
with  a  supernatural  warrant  provoked 
him  to  deny  the  warrant  itself,  or  the 
sources  from  which  it  was  said  to  em- 
anate. 

"  Is  there  a  God?  — ay,  an  almighty  God, 
And  vengeful  as  almighty?    Once  his  voice 
Was  heard  on  earth ;  earth  shuddered  at  the 

sound, 

The  fiery-visaged  firmament  expressed 
Abhorrence,  and  the  grave  of  Nature  yawned 
To  swallow  all  the  dauntless  and  the  good 
That  dared  to  hurl  defiance  at  his  throne, 
Girt  as  it  was  with  power.     None  but  slaves 
Survived,  —  cold-blooded  slaves,  who  did 

the  work 
Of  tyrannous  omnipotence." 

To  these  superstitious  and  ambitious 
pretensions  he  traced  the  corruption 
which  disorganized  society,  leading  it 
down  even  to  the  very  worst  immorali- 
ties. 

"All  things  are  sold:  the  very  light  of  heaven 
Is  venal.  .  .  . 

Those  duties  which  heart  of  human  love 
Should  urge  him  to  perform  instinctively 
Are  bought  and  sold  as  in  a  public  mart. 

Even  love  is  sold ;  the  solace  of  all  woe 
Is  turned  to  deadliest  agony,  old  age 
Shivers  in  selfish  beauty's  loathing  arms, 
And  youth's  corrupted  impulses  prepare 
A  life  of  horror  from  the  blighting  bane 
Of  commerce;    whilst  the   pestilence    that 

springs 

From  unenjoying  sensualism  has  filled 
All  human  life  with  hydra-headed  woes." 

"  Shelley,"  says  Mary,  in  her  note 
on  the  poem,  "  was  eighteen  when  he 
wrote  *  Queen  Mab.'  He  never  pub- 
lished it.  When  it  was  written,  he  had 
come  to  the  decision  that  he  was  too 
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young  to  be  a  judge  of  controversies." 
The  wife-editor  refers  to  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles published  in  the  "  New  Monthly 
Magazine"  for  1832  by  a  fellow-colle- 
gian, a  warm  friend  of  Shelley's,  touch- 
ing upon  his  school-life,  and  describing 
the  state  of  his  mind  at  college.  The 
worst  of  all  these  biographical  sketches 
of  remarkable  men  is,  that  delicacy,  dis- 
cretion, or  some  other  euphemistically 
named  form  of  hesitancy,  induces  writ- 
ers to  suppress  the  incidents  which  sup- 
ply the  very  angles  of  the  form  they 
want  to  delineate ;  and  it  is  especially 
so  in  Shelley's  case.  I  am  sure,  that,  if 
Mary,  or  my  father,  or  any  of  those  with 
whom  Shelley  conversed  most  thorough- 
ly, had  related  some  of  the  more  extrav- 
agant incidents  of  his  early  life  exactly 
as  they  occurred,  we  should  better  un- 
derstand the  tenor  of  his  thought, — and 
we  should  also  have  the  most  valuable 
complement  to  that  part  of  his  intellect- 
ual progress  which  stands  in  contrast 
with  the  earlier  portion.  Now,  as  I  have 
said,  at  school  Shelley  was  a  more  prac- 
tical and  impracticable  mutineer  than  his 
friends  have  generally  allowed.  They 
have  been  anxious  to  soften  his  "  faults  " ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  miss 
the  force  of  the  boy's  logic  and  the  vig- 
or of  his  Catonian  experiments. 

Again,  accident  has  made  me  aware 
of  facts  which  give  me  to  understand, 
that,  in  passing  through  the  usual  curric- 
ulum of  a  college  life  in  all  its  paths, 
Shelley  did  not  go  scathless,  —  but  that, 
in  the  tampering  with  venal  pleasures, 
his  health  was  seriously,  and  not  trans- 
iently, injured.  The  effect  was  far 
greater  on  his  mind  than  on  his  body ; 
and  the  intellectual  being  greater  than 
the  physical  power,  the  healthy  reac- 
tion was  greater.  But  that  reaction  was 
also,  especially  in  early  youth,  princi- 
pally marked  by  horror  and  antago- 
nism. Conscientious,  far  beyond  even 
the  ordinary  maximum  amongst  ordina- 
ry men,  he  felt  bound  to  denounce  the 
mischief  from  which  he  saw  others  suf- 
fer more  severely  than  himself,  since  in 
them  there  was  no  such  reaction.  I 
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have  no  doubt  that  he  himself  would 
have  spoken  even  plainer  language, 
though  to  me  his  language  is  perfectly 
transparent,  if  he  had  not  been  restrain- 
ed by  a  superstitious  notion  of  his  own, 
that  the  true  escape  from  the  pestilent 
and  abhorrent  brutalities  which  he  de- 
tected around  him  in  "  real "  life  is 
found  in  "  the  ideal "  form  of  thought 
and  language.  Ardent  and  romantic, 
he  was  eager  to  discover  beauty  "  be- 
neath" every  natural  aspect.  Of  all 
men  living,  I  am  the  one  most  bound 
to  be  aware  of  the  inconsistency  ;  but 
you  will  see  it  reconciled  a  little  later. 
Shelley  left  college  prone  "  to  fall 
in  love,"  —  having  already,  indeed,  gone 
through  some  very  slight  experiences  of 
that  process.  In  his  wanderings,  in  a 
humble  position  which  conciliated  rath- 
er than  repelled  him,  he  met  with  Har- 
riet Westbrooke,  a  very  comely,  pleas- 
ing, and  simple  type  of  girlhood.  She 
was  at  some  disadvantage,  under  some 
kind  of  domestic  oppression  ;  so  she 
served  at  once  as  an  object  for  his  dis- 
engaged affection,  and  a  subject  for  his 
liberating  theories,  and  as  a  substratum 
for  the  idealizing  process  upon  which 
he  constructed  a  fictitious  creation  of 
Harriet  Westbrooke.  His  dreams  bear- 
ing but  a  faint  and  controversial  resem- 
blance to  the  Harriet  Westbrooke  of 
daily  life,  the  fictitious  image  prevent- 
ed him  from  knowing  her,  until  the 
reality  broke  through  the  poetical  vis- 
ion only  to  shock  him  by  its  inferiority 
or  repulsiveness.  As  to  the  poor  girl 
herself,  she  never  had  the  capacity  for 
learning  to  know  him.  In  the  sequel 
she  proved  to  be  the  not  unwilling  slave 
of  a  petty  domestic  intrigue,  —  oppres- 
sion from  which  he  would  have  rescued 
her.  Married  life  enabled  him  to  dis- 
cover that  she  was  the  reverse  of  the 
being  that  he  had  fancied.  They  were 
first  married  in  Scotland  in  1811.  Shel- 
ley made  acquaintance  with  the  God- 
wins in  1812,  before  his  eldest  child 
was  born.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he 
was  acquainted  with  Mary  at  that  time ; 
but  some  circumstances  which  I  cannot 


verify  make  me  doubt  it.  Harriet's 
daughter  was  born  early  in  'the  summer 
of  1813,  and  it  was  before  the  close  of 
that  year  that  the  couple  began  to  dis- 
agree. The  wife  was  evidently  under 
the  dominion  of  a  relative  whose  influ- 
ence was  injurious  to  her.  I  do  not  find 
a  hint  of  any  imputation  upon  what  is 
usually  called  her  "  fidelity  " ;  but  the 
relative  manifestly  desired  to  show  her 
power  over  both.  It  is  probable  that  at 
an  early  day  Shelley's  disposition  to  see 
"  sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every- 
thing "  made  him  think  better  of  that  in- 
terloping lady  than  she  deserved,  —  and 
that  consequently  he  not  only  gave  her 
encouragement,  but  committed  himself 
to  something  which,  to  Harriet's  mind, 
justified  her  deference  for  ill-considered 
advice.  It  is  very  likely  that  she  was 
counselled  to  extend  her  power  over 
Shelley  in  a  manner  which  her  own 
simple  nature  would  not  have  suggest- 
ed ;  but,  being  as  foolish  as  it  was  cun- 
ning and  vulgar,  such  conduct  could 
have  no  result  but  that  of  repelling  a 
man  like  Shelley.  That  he  acquired  a 
detestation  of  the  relative  is  a  certain 
fact.  He  must  have  been  expecting  a 
second  child  when  he  formally  remar- 
ried Harriet  in  England  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  March,  1814 ;  and  that  cere- 
mony has  been  mentioned  by  several 
writers  to  prove  the  most  opposite  con- 
clusions, —  that  Shelley  was  devoted  to 
his  first  wife,  and  that  he  behaved  to 
her  with  the  basest  hypocrisy.  It  proves 
nothing  but  his  desire  to  place  the  he- 
reditary rights  of  the  second  child,  who 
might  be  a  boy,  beyond  doubt ;  and  the 
precaution  was  justified  by  the  event. 
Before  the  close  of  the  same  year  Har- 
riet returned  to  her  father's  house,  and 
there  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Charles, 
who  would  have  inherited  the  baronet- 
cy, if  he  had  not  died  in  1826,  after  his 
father's  death.  The  parting  took  place 
about  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1814  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  Shelley  wrote  a 
poem,  of  which  fragments  are  given  in 
the  recently  published  "  Relics."  The 
verse  shows,  first,  that  Shelley  was  suf- 
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fering  severely  from  the  chronic  conflict 
which  he  had  undergone,  and,  secondly, 
that  he  had  found  some  novel  comfort 
in  the  intercourse  with  Mary. 

"  To  sit  and  curb  the  soul's  mute  rage, 
Which  preys  upon  itself  alone; 
To  curse  the  life  which  is  the  cage 
Of  fettered  grief  that  dares  not  groan, 
Hiding  from  many  a  careless  eye 
The  scorned  load  of  agony. 

"  Upon  my  heart  thy  accents  sweet 
Of  peace  and  pity  fell  like  dew 
On  flowers  half  dead.     .     .     . 

"  We  are  not  happy,  sweet !  our  state 
Is  strange  and  full  of  doubt  and  fear; 
More  need  of  words  that  ills  abate ;  — 
Reserve  or  censure  come  not  near 
Our  sacred  friendship,  lest  there  be 
No  solace  left  for  thee  and  me." 

It  is  obvious  that  considerably  after  the 
date  of  this  poem,  Harriet  remained  in 
amicable  correspondence  with  Shelley ; 
and  not  only  so,  but,  while  she  altogeth- 
er abstained  from  opposing  his  new  con- 
nection, she  was  actually  on  friendly 
terms  with  Mary.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  a  limited  nature  like  Har- 
riet's should  be  worn  out  by  the  exac- 
tion and  impracticability  of  one  like 
Shelley ;  for  to  her  most  impracticable 
would  seem  his  lofty  and  ideal  require- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Shelley  regarded  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  with  feelings  of  deep  com- 
miseration ;  and  I  know  that  he  not  only 
pitied  her,  but  felt  strong  compunctions 
for  the  share  which  his  own  mistaken 
conduct  at  the  beginning,'  even  more 
than  at  the  end,  had  had  in  drawing 
her  aside  from  what  would  have  been 
her  natural  course  in  ordinary  life.  Ma- 
ry, I  believe,  clearly  understood  the 
whole  case,  and  felt  nothing  but  com- 
passion for  one  who  was  a  "  victim  to 
circumstances." 

The  sequel  has  been  alluded  to  in  sev- 
eral publications,  but  so  obscurely  as 
to  be  more  than  unintelligible  ;  for  the 
reader  is  led  to  conclusions  the  reverse 
of  the  fact.  In  the  "  Memorials,"  at 
page  65,  the  subject  is  barely  touched 
upon.  I  take  the  whole  passage. 


"  Towards  the  close  of  1813,  estrange- 
ments, which  for  some  time  had  been 
slowly  growing  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shelley,  came  to  a  crisis.  Separation 
ensued ;  and  Mrs.  Shelley  returned  to 
her  father's  house.  Here  she  gave  birth 
to  her  second  child, — a  son,  who  died  in 
1826. 

"  The  occurrences  of  this  painful  epoch 
in  Shelley's  life,  and  the  causes  which 
led  to  them,  I  am  spared  from  relating. 
In  Mary  Shelley's  own  words  :  — '  This 
is  not  the  time  to  relate  the  truth ;  and  I 
should  reject  any  coloring  of  the  truth.' 

"  Of  those  remaining  who  were  inti- 
mate with  Shelley  at  this  time,  each  has 
given  us  a  different  version  of  this  sad 
event,  colored  by  his  own  views  and 
personal  feelings.  Evidently,  Shelley 
confided  to  none  of  these  friends.  We, 
who  bear  his  name  and  are  of  his  fam- 
ily, have  in  our  possession  papers  writ- 
ten by  his  own  hand,  which,  in  after- 
years,  may  make  the  story  of  his  life 
complete,  and  which  few  now  living,  ex- 
cept Shelley's  own  children,  have  ever 
perused. 

"  One  mistake  which  has  gone  forth 
to  the  world  we  feel  ourselves  called 
upon  positively  to  contradict.  Harri- 
et's death  has  sometimes  been  ascrib- 
ed to  Shelley.  This  is  entirely  false. 
There  was  no  immediate  connection 
whatever  between  her  tragic  end  and 
any  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  hus- 
band." 

At  the  end  of  the  "  Relics  "  is  a  mem- 
orandum entitled,  "  Harriet  Shelley  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Love  Peacock."  Mr.  Pea- 
cock had  been  writing  in  "Fraser's 
Magazine  "  a  series  of  articles  on  Shel- 
ley ;  in  "  Macmillan's  Magazine  "  for 
June,  1860,  was  an  article  by  Mr1.  Rich- 
ard Garnet,  entitled,  "  Shelley  in  Pall- 
Mail  "  ;  to  this  Mr.  Peacock  replied  in 
"  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  :  Supplementa- 
ry Notice  "  ;  and  Mr.  Garnet  rejoined 
in  the  new  little  volume  which  he  has 
edited.  The  main  purpose  of  this  last 
notice  is,  to  show  that  Mr.  Peacock  was 
not  accurate  in  his  chronology  or  in  his 
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interpretation  of  the  severance  between 
Shelley*  and  Harriet.  Alluding  either 
to  the  discretion  which  prevented  Shel- 
ley from  making  a  confidant  of  Mr. 
Peacock,  or  to  his  grief  occasioned  by 
the  fate  of  Harriet,  the  writer  refers  to 
"  the  proof  which  exists  in  a  series  of 
letters  written  by  Shelley  at  this  very 
time  to  one  in  whom  he  had  confi- 
dence, and  at  present  in  possession  of 
his  family,"  and  then  proceeds  thus  :  — 
"  Nothing  more  beautiful  or  character- 
istic ever  proceeded  from  his  pen  ;  and 
they  afford  the  most  unequivocal  testi- 
mony of  the  grief  and  horror  occasioned 
by  the  tragical  incident  to  which  they 
bear  reference.  Yet  self-reproach  form- 
ed no  element  of  his  sorrow,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  could  proudly  say, 

' , ,'  (mentioning  two  dry, 

unbiased  men  of  business,)  '  every  one, 
does  me  full  justice,  bears  testimony  to 
the  uprightness  and  liberality  of  my  con- 
duct to  her.' " 

In  the  "  Memorials  "  and  the  "  Rel- 
ics "  there  is  no  further  allusion  to  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  Harriet's 
suicide ;  but  it  appears  to  me  very  de- 
sirable that  the  whole  story  should  be 
brought  out  much  more  distinctly,  and 
I  can  at  least  show  why  I  say  so.  The 
correspondence  in  question  took  place 
in  the  middle  of  December,  1816.  Shel- 
ley was  married  to  Mary  about  a  fort- 
night later ;  and  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms  he  alluded  *not  only  to  the  solace 
which  he  derived  from  the  conversation 
of  his  host,  but  to  the  manner  in  which 
my  father  spoke  of  Mary.  My  own 
recollection  goes  back  to  the  period, 
and  I  have  already  testified  to  the  state 
of  Shelley's  mind.  He  was  just  then 
instituting  the  process  to  recover  the 
children,  and  he  caught  at  an  opinion 
that  had  been  expressed,  that,  in  the 
event  of  his  again  becoming  contracted 
in  marriage,  there  would  be  no  longer 
any  pretence  to  deprive  him  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  pause  on  this 
incident,  as  it  establishes  two  facts  of 
some  interest.  In  the  first  place,  it 


shows  some  of  the  grounds  of  the  very 
strong  and  unalterable  friendship  which 
subsisted  betweeen  my  father  and  Ma- 
ry, —  a  friendship  which  stood  the  test 
of  many  vicissitudes,  and  even  of  some 
differences  of  opinion  ;  both  persons 
being  very  sensitive  in  feeling,  quick 
in  temper,  thoroughly  outspoken,  and 
obstinately  tenacious  of  their  own  con- 
victions. Secondly,  it  corroborates  what 
I  have  said  with  regard  to  the  commu- 
nity of  spirit  that  Shelley  found  in  his 
real  wife, — the  woman  who  became 
the  companion  of  his  fortunes,  of  his 
thoughts,  of  his  sufferings,  and  of  his 
hopes.  It  will  be  seen,  that,  even  be- 
fore marriage  with  his  second  wife,  he 
was  .counting  upon  Mary's  help  in  pre- 
venting his  separation  from  the  two 
children  already  born  to  him. ,  She 
was  a  woman  uniting  intellectual  facul- 
ties with  strong  ambitions  of  affection  as 
well  as  intellect ;  and  esteem  thus  sub- 
stantially shown,  at  that  early  age,  by 
two  such  men  as  Percy  Shelley  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  must  have  conveyed  the 
deepest  gratification. 

Throughout  these  communications 
Shelley  evinced  the  strong  pity  that  he 
felt  for  the  unhappy  being  whom  he 
had  known.  Circumstances  had  come 
to  his  knowledge  which  had  thrown 
considerable  light  upon  his  relations 
with  Harriet.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  one  member  of  the  family  had  hop- 
ed to  derive  gain  from  the  connection 
with  himself,  as  a  person  of  rank  and 
property.  There  seems  also  reason  to 
suppose,  that,  about  the  same  time,  Har- 
riet's father,  an  aged  man,  became  so 
ill  that  his  death  might  be  regarded  as 
approaching,  and  he  had  something  to 
leave.  Poor,  foolish  Harriet  had  un- 
doubtedly formed  an  attachment  to 
Shelley,  whom  she  had  been  allowed  to 
marry  ;  but  she  had  then  suffered  her- 
self to  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
others,  and  the  fact  accounted  for  the 
idle  way  in  which  she  importuned  him 
to  do  things  repugnant  to  his  feelings 
and  convictions.  She  thus  exasperated 
his  temper,  and  lost  her  own  ;  they  quar- 
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relied,  in  the  ordinary  conjugal  sense, 
and,  from  all  I  have  learned,  I  am  in- 
duced to  guess,  that,  when  she  left  him, 
it  was  not  only  in  the  indulgence  of 
self-will,  but  also  in  the  vain  hope  that 
her  retreating  would  induce  him  to  fol- 
low her,  perhaps  in  a  more  obedient 
spirit.  She  sought  refuge  in  her  father's 
house,  where  she  might  have  expected 
kindness  5  but,  as  the  old  man  bent  to- 
wards the  grave,  with  rapid  loss  of  facul- 
ties, he  became  more  severe  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  woman  ;  and  she  was 
driven  from  the  paternal  roof.  This 
Shelley  did  not  know  at  the  time  ;  nor 
did  he  until  afterwards  learn  the  pro- 
cess by  which  she  arrived  at  her  fate. 
Too  late  she  became  aware  how  fatal  to 
her  interests  had  been  the  intrigues  of 
which  she  had  been  the  passive  instru- 
ment ;  and  I  suspect  that  she  was  de- 
barred from  seeking  forgiveness  and 
help  partly  by  false  shame,  and  partly 
by  the  terrible  adaptability  of  weak 
natures  to  the  condition  of  the  society 
in  which  they  find  themselves.  I  have 
said  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  evi- 
dence or  a  whisper  of  scandal  against 
her  before  her  voluntary  departure  from 
Shelley,  and  I  have  indicated  the  most 
probable  motives  of  that  step  ;  but  sub- 
sequently she  forfeited  her  claim  to  a 
return,  even  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Shelley  had  information  which  made 
him  believe  that  she  fell  even  to  the 
depth  of  actual  prostitution.  If  she 
left  him,  it  would  appear  that  she  her- 
self was  deserted  in  turn  by  a  man  in  a 
very  humble  grade  of  life ;  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  this  desertion  that 
she  killed  herself. 

The  change  in  his  personal  aspect 
that  showed  itself  at  Marlow  appeared 
also  in  his  writings,  —  the  most  typical 
of  his  works  for  this  period  being  natu- 
rally the  most  complete  that  issued  from 
his  pen,  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam."  We 
find  there  identically  the  same  doctrine 
that  there  is  in  "  Queen  Mab,"  —  a 
systematic  abhorrence  of  the  servility 
which  renders  man  captive  to  power, 
denunciation  of  the  love  of  gain  which 


blinds  his  insight  and  destroys  his  ener- 
gy, of  the  prostitution  of  religious  faith, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  slavery  of  woman- 
hood. But  by  this  time  the  doctrine  has 
become  more  distinct  in  its  expression, 
and  far  more  powerful  in  its  utterance. 

"  Man  seeks  for  gold  in  mines,  that  he  may 

weave 

A  lasting  chain  for  his  own  slavery ; 
In  fear  and  restless  care  that  he  may  live, 
He  toils  for  others,  who  must  ever  be 
The  joyless  thralls  of  like  captivity; 
He  murders,  for  his  chiefs  delight  in  ruin ; 
He  builds  the  altar,  that  its  idol's  fee 
May  be  his  very  blood;  he  is  pursuing, 
0  blind  and  willing  wretch!   his   own  ob- 
scure undoing. 

"  Woman !  —  she  is  his  slave,  she  has  become 
A  thing  I  weep  to  speak,  — the  child  of 

scorn, 

The  outcast  of  a  desolated  home. 
Falsehood  and  fear  and   toil,  like  waves, 

have  worn 
Channels  upon  her    cheek,  which    smiles 

adorn, 
As  calm  decks  the  false  ocean.     Well  ye 

know 

What  woman  is;  for  none  of  woman  born 
Can  choose  but  drain  the  bitter  dregs  of 

woe, 

Which  ever  from  the  oppressed  to  the  op- 
pressors flow." 

The  indignation  against  the  revolting 
subjugation  of  womanhood  comes  out 
still  more  distinctly  in  the  preceding 
canto,  where  Cythna  relates  the  horrors 
to  which  she  was  subjected. 

"  One  was  she  among  many  there,  the  thralls 
Of  the  cold  tyrant's  cruel  lust:  and  they 
Laughed  mournfully  in  those  polluted  halls ; 
But  she  was  calm  and  sad,  musing  alway 
On  loftiest  enterprise,  till  on  a  day 

She  told  me  what  a  loathsome  agony 
Is  that  when  selfishness  mocks  love's  de- 
light, 

.     Foul  as  in  dreams'  most  fearful  imagery 
To   dally  with  the  mowing  dead;  — that 

night 

All  torture,  fear,  or  horror  made  seem  light 
Which  the  soul  dreams  or  knows." 

The  poet  bears  testimony  to  the  spir- 
itual power  which  rules  throughout  Na- 
ture ;  the  monster  recovering  his  digni- 
ty while  he  is  under  the  higher  influ- 
ence. 
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"  Even  when  he  saw  her  wondrous  loveliness, 
One  moment  to  great  Nature's  sacred  power 
He  bent  and  was  no  longer  passionless; 
But  when  he  bade  her  to  his  secret  bower 
Be  borne  a  loveless  victim,  and  she  tore 
Her  locks  in  agony,  and  her  words  of  flame 
And  mightier  looks  availed  not,  then  he 

bore 

Again  his  load  of  slavery,  and  became 
A  king,  a  heartless  beast,  a  pageant  and  a 

name. 

.    .     .     .     "  When  the  day 
Shone  on  her  awful  frenzy,  from  the  sight, 
Where  like  a  spirit  in  fleshly  chains  she  lay 
Struggling,  aghast  and  pale  the  tyrant  fled 
away. 

"  Her  madness  was  a  beam  of  light,  a  power 
Which  dawned  through  the  rent  soul;  and 

words  it  gave, 
Gestures  and  looks,  such  as  in  whirlwinds 

bore 
Which  might  not  be  withstood." 

The  doctrine  involved  in  this  passage 
is  very  clear,  and  it  marks  a  decided 
progress  since  the  days  of  "  Queen  Mab." 
It  will  be  observed  that  Shelley's  mind 
had  become  familiarized  with  the  idea 
of  a  spirit  ruling  throughout  Nature, 
obedience  to  which  constitutes  human 
power.  Most  remarkable  is  the  passage 
in  which  the  tyrant  recovers  his  facul- 
ties through  his  subjection  to  this  spirit ; 
because  it  indicates  Shelley's  faithful 
adhesion  to  the  universal,  though  oft 
obscurely  formed  belief,  that  the  ability 
to  receive  influence  is  the  most  exalted 
faculty  to  which  human  nature  can  at- 
tain, while  the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary 
power  centring  in  self  is  not  only  de- 
basing, but  is  an  actual  destroyer  of  hu- 
man faculty. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had 
profited  greatly  in  his  moral  condition, 
as  well  as  in  his  bodily  health,  by  the 
greater  tranquillity  which  he  enjoyed 
in  the  society  of  Mary,  and  also  by  the 
sympathy  which  gave  full  play  to  his 
ideas,  instead  of  diverting  and  disap- 
pointing them.  She  was,  indeed,  her- 
self a  woman  of  extraordinary  power, 
of  heart  as  well  as  head.  Many  cir- 
cumstances conspired  to  conceal  some 
of  her  natural  faculties.  She  lost  her 
mother  very  young ;  her  father  —  speak- 


ing with  great  diffidence,  from  a  very 
slight  and  imperfect  knowledge  —  ap- 
peared to  me  a  harsh  and  ungenial  man. 
She  inherited  from  him  her  thin  voice, 
but  not  the  steel-edged  sharpness  of  his 
own  ;  and  she  inherited,  not  from  him, 
but  from  her  mother,  a  largeness  of 
heart  that  entered  proportionately  into 
the  working  of  her  mind.  She  had  a 
masculine  capacity  for  study ;  for,  though 
I  suspect  her  early  schooling  was  irreg- 
ular, she  remained  a  student  all  her  life, 
and  by  painstaking  industry  made  her- 
self acquainted  with  any  subject  that 
she  had  to  handle.  Her  command  of 
history  and  her  imaginative  power  are 
shown  in  such  books  as  "  Valperga " 
and  "  Castruccio  "  ;  but  the  daring  orig- 
inality of  her  mind  comes  out  most  dis- 
tinctly in  her  earliest  published  work, 
"  Frankenstein."  Its  leading  idea  has 
been  ascribed  to  her  husband,  but,  I  am 
sure,  unduly ;  and  the  vividness  with 
which  she  has  brought  out  the  mon- 
strous tale  in  all  its  horror,  but  without 
coarse  or  revolting  incidents,  is  a  proof 
of  the  genius  which  she  inherited  alike 
from  both  her  parents.  It  is  clear,  also, 
that  the  society  of  Shelley  was  to  her  a 
great  school,  which  she  did  not  appre- 
ciate to  the  full  until  most  calamitously 
it  was  taken  away  ;  and  yet,  of  course, 
she  could  not  fail  to  learn  the  greater 
part  of  what  it  had  become  to  her.  This 
again  showed  itself  even  in  her  appear- 
ance, after  she  had  spent  some  years  in 
Italy ;  for,  while  she  had  grown  far  more 
comely  than  she  was  in  her  mere  youth, 
she  had  acquired  a  deeper  insight  into 
many  subjects  that  interested  Shelley, 
and  some  others ;  and  she  had  learned 
to  express  the  force  of  natural  affection, 
which  she  was  born  to  feel,  but  which  had 
somehow  been  stunted  and  suppressed 
in  her  youth.  In  the  preface  to  the 
collected  edition  of  his  works,  she  says : 
"  I  have  the  liveliest  recollection  of  all 
that  was  done  and  said  during  the  pe- 
riod of  my  knowing  him.  Every  im- 
pression is  as  clear  as  if  stamped  yes- 
terday, and  I  have  no  apprehension  of 
any  mistake  in  my  statements,  as  far  as 
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they  go.  In  other  respects  I  am,  in- 
deed, incompetent ;  but  I  feel  the  im- 
portance of  the  task,  and  regard  it  as 
my  most  sacred  duty.  I  endeavor  to 
fulfil  it  in  a  manner  he  Avould  himself 
approve  ;  and  hope  in  this  publication 
to  lay  the  first  stone  of  a  monument 
due  to  Shelley's  genius,  his  sufferings, 
and  his  virtues."  And  in  the  postscript, 
written  in  November,  1839,  she  says  : 
"  At  my  request,  the  publisher  has  re- 
stored the  omitted  passages  of  '  Queen 
Mab.'  I  now  present  this  edition  as  a 
complete  collection  of  my  husband's  po- 
etical works,  and  I  do  not  foresee  that 
I  can  hereafter  add  to  or  take  away  a 
word  or  line."  So  writes  the  wife-edi- 
tor ;  and  then  "  The  Poetical  Works  of 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley "  begin  with  a 
dedication  to  Harriet,  restored  to  its 
place  by  Mary.  While  the  biographers 
of  Shelley  are  chargeable  with  suppres- 
sion, the  most  straightforward  and  frank 
of  all  of  them  is  Mary,  who,  although 
not  insensible  to  the  passion  of  jeal- 
ousy, and  carrying  with  her  the  pain- 
ful sense  of  a  life-opportunity  not  fully 
used,  thus  writes  the  name  of  Harriet 
the  first  on  her  husband's  monument, 
while  she  has  nobly  abstained  from  tell- 
ing those  things  that  other  persons 
should  have  supplied  to  the  narrative. 
I  have  heard  her  accused  of  an  over- 
anxiety  to  be  admired  ;  and  something 
of  the  sort  was. discernible  in  society: 
it  was  a  weakness  as  venial  as  it  was 
purely  superficial.  Away  from  society, 
she  was  as  truthful  and  simple  a  wom- 
an as  I  have  ever  met,  —  was  as  faithful 
a  friend  as  the  world  has  produced, 
—  using  that  unreserved  directness  to- 
wards those  whom  she  regarded  with 
affection  which  is  the  very  crowning 
glory  of  friendly  intercourse.  I  suspect 
that  these  qualities  came  out  in  their 
greatest  force  after  her  calamity ;  for 
many  things  which  she  said  in  her  re- 
gret, and  passages  in  Shelley's  own  po- 
etry, make  me  doubt  whether  little  hab- 
its of  temper,  and  possibly  of  a  refin- 
ed and  exacting  coquettishness,  had  not 
prevented  him  from  acquiring  so  full  a 


knowledge  of  her  as  she  had  of  him. 
This  was  natural  for  many  reasons,  and 
especially  two.  Shelley  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  retrospectively  studying 
her  character,  and  his  mind  was  by  na- 
ture more  constructed  than  hers  was  to 
be  preoccupied.  If  the  reader  desires 
a  portrait  of  Mary,  he  has  one  in  the 
well-known  antique  bust  sometimes  call- 
ed "  Isis  "  and  sometimes  "  Clytie  "  :  a 
woman's  head  and  shoulders  rising  from 
a  lotus-flower.  It  is  most  probably  the 
portrait  of  a  Roman  lady,  is  in  some  de- 
gree more  elongated  and  "  classic  "  than 
Mary ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  falls 
short  of  her,  for  it  gives  no  idea  of  her 
tall  and  intellectual  forehead,  nor  has  it 
any  trace  of  the  bright,  animated,  and 
sweet  expression  that  so  often  lighted 
up  her  face. 

Attention  has  often  been  concentrat- 
ed on  the  passage  in  "  Epipsychidion  " 
which  appears  to  relate  Shelley's  expe- 
riences from  earliest  youth  until  he  met 
with  the  noble  and  unfortunate  "  Lady 
Emilia  V.,  now  imprisoned  in  the  con- 
vent of ,"  whose  own  words  form 

the  motto  to  the  poem,  and  a  key  to 
the  sympathy  which  the  writer  felt  for 
her :  —  "  The  loving  soul  launches  itself 
out  of  the  created,  and  creates  in  the 
infinite  a  world  all  its  own,  far  different 
from  this  dark  and  fearful  abysm."  The 
passage  begins,  — 

"  There  was  a  being  whom  my  spirit  oft 
Met  on  its  visioned  wanderings,  far  aloft, 
In  the  clear  golden  prime  of  my  youth's 
dawn." 

And  this  being  was  the  worshipped 
object  of  Shelley's  adoring  aspirations 
in  extreme  youth ;  but  it  passed  by  him 
as  a  vision,  though  — 

"  And  as  a  man  with  mighty  loss  dismayed, 
I  would  have  followed,  though  the  grave 

between 
Yawned   like   a   gulf  whose    spectres    are 

unseen : 
When  a  voice  said,  — '  0  thou  of  hearts  the 

weakest, 
The  phantom   is  beside   thee  whom  thou 


Then  I,  — '  Where  ? '    The  world's  echo  an- 
swered, '  Where'!  " 
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She  ever  remained  the  veiled  divin- 
ity of  thoughts  that  worshipped  her, 
while  he  went  forth  into  the  world 
with  hope  and  fear, — 

"  Into  the  wintry  forest  of  our  life; 
And  struggling  through  its  error  with  vain 

strife, 
And  stumbling  in  my  weakness  and  my 

haste, 

And  half  bewildered  by  new  forms,  I  passed 
Seeking  among  those  untaught  foresters 
If  I  could  find  one  form  resembling  hers 
In  which  she  might  have  masked  herself 

from  me." 

The  passage  grows  more  and  more 
intelligible.  Hitherto  he  has  been  sim- 
ply a  dreamy  seeker  ;  but  now,  at  last, 
he  thinks  that  Fate  has  answered  his 
questioning  exclamation,  "  AVhere  ?  " 

u  There,  one  whose  voice  was  venomed  mel- 
ody 

Sat  by  a  well,  under  the  nightshade  bowers : 
The  breath  of  her  false  mouth  was  like  faint 

flowers ; 

Her  touch  was  as  electric  poison;  flame 
Out  of  her  looks  into  my  vitals  came ; 
And  from  her  living  cheeks  and  bosom  flew 
A  killing  air  which  pierced  like  honey-dew 
Into  the  core  of  my  green  heart,  and  lay 
Upon  its  leaves,  —  until,  as  hair  grown  gray 
O'er  a  young  brow,  they  hid  its  unblown 

prime 
With  ruins  of  unseasonable  time." 

This  is  a  plain  and  only  too  intelligible 
reference  to  the  college  experiences  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  The  youth  for 
the  moment  thought  that  he  had  en- 
countered her  whom  he  was  seeking, 
but,  instead  of  the  Florimel,  he  found 
her  venal,  hideous,  and  fatal  simula- 
crum ;  and  he  indicates  even  the  mate- 
rial consequences  to  himself  in  his  in- 
jured aspect  and  hair  touched  with  gray. 
He  continues  his  search. 

"  In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  sought 
The  shadow  of  that  idol  of  my  thought: 
And  some  were  fair,— but  beauty  dies  away; 
Others  were  wise,  —  but  honeyed  words  be- 

tray; 
And  one  was  true,  —  oh !  why  not  true  to 

me? 

Then,  as  a  hunted  deer  that  could  not  flee,  ' 
I  turned  upon  my  thoughts  and  stood  at 


"  Oh  !  why  not  true  to  me  ?  "  has  been 
taken  by  some  very  few  who  were  cog- 
nizant of  the  facts  as  constituting  an 
imputation  on  the  one  whom  he  first 
married ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
interpretation  is  wrong,  although  the 
surmise  on  which  that  interpretation  is 
based  was  partly  correct.  Nothing  is 
more  evident  than  the  fact  that  Harriet 
possessed  rather  an  unusual  degree  of 
ability,  but  enormously  less  than  Shel- 
ley desired  in  the  being  whom  he  sought, 
and  equally  less  than  his  idealizing  esti- 
mate originally  ascribed  to  her.  It  is 
also  plain,  from  her  own  letters,  that  she 
courted  his  approval  in  a  way  far  too 
common  with  the  wives  of  the  artist- 
tribe,  and  perhaps  with  most  wives :  not 
being  exactly  what  he  wished  her  to  be, 
and  lacking  the  faculties  to  become  so, 
she  tried  to  seem  it.  The  desire  was 
partly  sincere,  partly  an  affectation,  as 
we  discern  in  such  little  trifles  as  her 
suddenly  using  the  word  "  thou "  in  a 
letter  to  Hookham  where  she  had  pre- 
viously been  using  the  ordinary  collo- 
quial "  you."  That  she  was  not  quite 
ingenuous  we  also  detect  in  the  fast-and- 
loose  conduct  which  enabled  her,  while 
affecting  to  become  what  Shelley  deem- 
ed her  to  be,  also  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  very  inferior  people,  who  must  some- 
times have  counselled  her  against  him 
behind  his  back ;  and  this,  I  am  sure,  is 
what  he  means  by  "  Oh  !  why  not  true 
to  me  ?  "  though  he  may  include  in  the 
question  a  fervent  regret  for  the  fate 
which  attended  her  wandering  from 
him.  "  Then  like  a  hunted  deer  he 
turned  upon  his  thoughts  and  stoo.d  at 
bay,"  until 

"  The  cold  day 

Trembled,  for  pity  of  my  strife  and  pain, 
When,  like  a  noonday  dawn,  there  shone 

again 
Deliverance.     One  stood  on  my  path  who 

seemed 

As  like  the  glorious  shape  that  I  had  dreamed 
As  is  the  Moon,  whose  changes  ever  run 
Into  themselves,  to  the  eternal  Sun." 

"  The  cold  chaste  moon  "  fails  to  sat- 
isfy the  longing  of  his  soul.  "At  her 
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silver  voice  came  death  and  life  " ;  hope 
and  despondency,  expectation  from  her 
noble  qualities,  disappointment  at  the 
failure  of  response,  were  feelings  that 
sprang  from  the  exaggerations  of  his 
ideal  longings. 

"  What  storms  then  shook  the  ocean  of  my 

sleep, 
Blotting  that  Moon  whose  pale  and  waning 

lips 
Then  shrank  as  in  the  sickness  of  eclipse !  " 

The  whole  passage  is  worth  perus- 
ing ;  and  again  wrong  interpretation  has 
been  given  to  this  portion  of  his  writing. 
I  am  still  more  firmly  convinced  that 
in  the  other  case,  when  he  says,  "  The 
planet  of  that  hour  was  quenched,"  he 
alludes  to  nothing  more  than  the  par- 
tial failure  of  his  own  ideal  require- 
ments. At  length  into  the  obscure  for- 
est came 

"  The  vision  I  had  sought  through  grief  and 
shame. 

I  stood  and  felt  the  dawn  of  my  long  night 
"Was  penetrating  me  with  living  light : 
I  knew  it  was  the  vision  veiled  from  me 
So  many  years,  —  that  it  was  Emily." 

To  grasp  the  entire  meaning  of  this 
autobiographical  episode,  we  must  re- 
member the  extent  to  which  Shelley 
idealizes.  "  More  popular  poets  clothe 
the  ideal  with  familiar  and  sensible  im- 
agery ;  Shelley  loved  to  idealize  the  real, 
— to  gift  the  mechanism  of  the  material 
universe  with  a  soul  and  a  voice,  and  to 
bestow  such  also  on  the  most  delicate 
and  abstract  emotions  and  thoughts  of 
the  mind.  Sophocles  was  his  great  mas- 
ter in  this  species  of  imagery."  The 
heroine  of  the  "  Epipsychidion  "  is  an 
imagination ;  a  creature,  like  Rapha- 
el's Galatea,  copied  from  no  living  mod- 
el, but  from  "  una  certa  idea  " ;  a  thing 
originally  created  by  himself,  and  sug- 
gested only  by  the  living  portrait,  as 
each  one  of  the  admired  had  previously 
suggested  its  ideal  counterpart.  Emi- 
lia, then,  was  the  bride  of  a  dream, 
and,  in  the  indulgence  of  disappointed 
longing  for  a  fuller  satisfaction  of  his 
soul,  Shelley  mournfully  contrasts  this 


vision,  who  had  so  eloquently  responded 
to  his  idealizing  through  her  convent- 
bars,  with  Mary,  whose  stubborn,  inde- 
pendent realism  had  checked  and  daunt- 
ed him. 

But  the  last  year  of  Shelley's  life  had 
involved  a  very  considerable  progress  in 
the  formation  of  his  intellectual  charac- 
ter. The  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  per- 
haps at  once  the  most  characteristic  and 
the  most  perfect  of  all  his  works,  is  iden- 
tical in  spirit  and  tendency  even  with 
the  earliest,  "  Queen  Mab  "  ;  but  a  re- 
perusal  of  it  in  comparison  with  the  oth- 
er writings,  even  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam," 
will  show  a  more  distinct  presentment 
of  the  original  ideas,  coupled  with  a 
much  more  measured  suggestion  for  act- 
ing on  them,  and  a  far  less  bitter  allu- 
sion to  the  obstacles  ;  while  the  charity 
and  love  are  more  all-embracing  and 
apparent  than  ever.  Imperfect  as  it  is 
for  dramatic  representation,  shortcoming 
even  in  the  power  to  trace  the  working 
of  emotions  and  ideas  in  utterly  diverse 
characters,  the  "Cenci"  does  indicate 
a  stronger  aptitude  for  sympathy  with 
other  creatures  on  their  own  terms  than 
any  other  of  the  poet's  writings.  He  had, 
therefore,  sobered  in  judgment,  without 
declining  in  his  inborn  genius  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  with  a  clearer  sense  of  the 
limits  placed  upon  individual  action,  he 
had  gained  strength ;  and  I  feel  certain 
that  a  corresponding  change  had  taken 
place  in  his  perception  of  the  true  im- 
port and  value  of  characters  unlike  his 
own.  The  last  few  months  of  his  life 
at  Lerici  had  very  materially  contribut- 
ed to  this  change.  Although  I  cannot 
recall  any  distinct  statement  to  that 
effect  by  Mary  Shelley,  her  conversa- 
tion had  left  that  impression  on  me  ;  it 
is  also  suggested  by  the  way  in  which 
he  himself  spoke  of  it,  and  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  tone  of  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  her  from  Pisa. 

All  who  have  attempted  to  portray 
Shelley,  either  intellectually  or  phys- 
ically, have  done  so  from  some  appre- 
ciable, almost  personal  point  of  view. 
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"When  many  eyes  see  one  object,  it  pre- 
sents itself  in  as  many  different  aspects, 
and  the  description  given  by  each  bears 
often  a  slight  resemblance  to  that  of 
others.  So  it  has  been  with  Shelley. 
The  artistic  portraits  of  him  have  hap- 
pened to  be  particularly  imperfect.  I  re- 
member seeing  a  miniature  by  an  ama- 
teur friend  which  actually  suggested  a 
form  broad  and  square.  The  ordinarily 
received  miniature  is  like  almost  all  of 
its  tribe,  and  resembles  Shelley  about 
as  much  as  a  lady  in  a  book  of  fashions 
resembles  real  women  ;  and  it  consti- 
tutes evidence  all  the  more  detrimental 
and  misleading,  since  it  appears  to  give 
as  well  as  to  receive  a  color  of  verisimil- 
itude from  the  usual  written  descrip- 
tion, which  represents  Shelley  as  "fem- 
inine," "  almost  girlish,"  "ideal,"  "an- 
gelic," and  so  forth.  The  accounts  of 
him  by  firmer  hands  are  still  cramped 
by  the  individuality  of  the  authorship. 

His  school-friend,  Hogg,  is  a  gentle- 
man of  independent  property  ;  Shelley 
detected  the  sensitiveness  of  his  nature ; 
and  I  know  that  the  man  has  been  ca- 
pable of  truly  generous  conduct.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  he  has  written  such  ut- 
terly unintelligible  stuff,  and  has  de- 
scended to  such  evasions  as  to  insert  in- 
itials, lest  people  should  detect  amongst 
Shelley's  correspondents  a  most  admira- 
ble friend,  who  happened,  it  is  suppos- 
ed, to  be  of  plebeian  origin  ?  Mr. 
Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  I  surmise,  was 
conscious,  somewhat  early  in  life,  that 
his  better  qualities  were  not  fully  ap- 
preciated ;  and  his  love  of  ease,  his  wit, 
his  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  made 
him  take  refuge  in  cynicism  until  he 
learned  almost  to  forget  the  origin  of 
the  real  meaning  of  the  things  he  talked 
about.  His  account  of  Shelley  is  like 
a  figure  seen  through  fantastically  dis- 
torting panes  of  glass. 

Thomas  Love  Peacock,  again,  is  a 
man  to  whose  extraordinary  powers 
Shelley  did  full  justice.  He  has  work- 
ed through  a  long  official  career  with- 
out losing  his  very  peculiar  dry  wit ; 
but  a  dry  wit  was  not  the  man  exactly 


to  discern  the  form  of  Shelley's  mind, 
or  to  portray  it  with  accuracy  and  dis- 
tinctness. 

Few  men  knew  the  poet  better  than 
my  father ;  but  a  mind  checked  by 
"  over-refinement,"  excessive  conscien- 
tiousness, and  an  irresistible  tendency 
to  find  out  niceties  of  difference,  —  a 
mind,  in  short,  like  that  of  Hamlet,  cul- 
tivated rather  than  corrected  by  the 
trials  of  life,  was  scarcely  suited  to 
comprehend  the  strong  instincts,  indom- 
itable will,  and  complete  unity  of  idea 
which  distinguished  Shelley.  Accord- 
ingly we  have  from  my  father  a  very 
doubtful  portrait,  seldom  advancing  be- 
yond details,  which  are  at  once  exag- 
gerated and  explained  away  by  qualifi- 
cations. 

Byron,  I  suspect,  through  the  natural 
strength  of  his  perceptive  power,  was 
likely  to  have  formed  a  better  design  ; 
but  the  two  were  separated  soon  after 
he  had  begun  to  learn  that  such  a  man 
as  Shelley  might  be  found  on  the  same 
earth  with  himself. 

One  or  two  others  that  have  written 
have  been  mere  tourists  or  acquaint- 
ances. Unquestionably  the  companion 
who  knew  him  best  of  all  was  Mary  ; 
and  although  she  lacked  the  power  of 
distinct,  positive,  and  absolute  portrait- 
ure, her  writings  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain, together  with  his  own,  the  best 
materials  for  forming  an  estimate  of  his 
natural  character. 

The  real  man  was  reconcilable  with 
all  these  descriptions.  His  traits  sug- 
gested everything  that  has  been  said 
of  him ;  but  his  aspect,  conformation, 
and  personal  qualities  contained  more 
than  any  one  has  ascribed  to  him,  and 
more  indeed  than  all  put  together.  A 
few  plain  matters-of-fact  will  make  this 
intelligible.  Shelley  was  a  tall  man, 
—  nearly,  if  not  quite,  five  feet  ten  in 
height.  He  was  peculiarly  slender,  and, 
as  I  have  said  already,  his  chest  had 
palpably  enlarged  after  the  usual  grow- 
ing period.  He  retained  the  same 
kind  of  straitness  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar outline  on  each  side  of  him  ;  his 
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shoulders  were  the  reverse  of  broad, 
but  yet  they  were  not  sloping,  and  a 
certain  squareness  in  them  was  natural- 
ly incompatible  with  anything  feminine 
in  his  appearance.  To  his  last  days 
he  still  suffered  his  chest  to  collapse; 
but  it  was  less  a  stoop  than  a  peculiar 
mode  of  holding  the  head  and  shoulders, 
—  the  face  thrown  a  little  forward,  and 
the  shoulders  slightly  elevated  ;  though 
the  whole  attitude  below  the  shoulders, 
when  standing,  was  unusually  upright, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  litheness  and 
activity.  I  have  mentioned  that  bodily 
vigor  which  he  could  display ;  and  from 
his  action  when  I  last  saw  him,  as  well 
as  from  Mary's  account,  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  not  abandoned  his  exercis- 
es, but  the  reverse.  He  had  an  oval 
face  and  delicate  features,  not  unlike 
those  given  to  him  in  the  well-known 
miniature.  His  forehead  was  high. 
His  fine,  dark  brown  hair,  when  not 
cut  close,  disposed  itself  in  playful  and 
very  beautiful  curls  over  his  brows 
and  round  the  back  of  his  neck.  He 
had  brown  eyes,  with  a  color  in  his 
cheek  "  like  a  girl's  "  ;  but  as  he  grew 
older,  his  complexion  bronzed.  So  far 
the  reality  agrees  with  the  current  de- 
scriptions ;  nevertheless  they  omit  ma- 
terial facts.  The  outline  of  the  feat- 
ures and  face  possessed  a  firmness  and 
hardness  entirely  inconsistent  with  a 
feminine  character.  The  outline  was 
sharp  and  firm  ;  the  markings  distinct, 
and  indicating  an  energetic  physique. 
The  outline  of  the  bone  was  distinctly 
perceptible  at  the  temples,  on  the  bridge 
of  the  nose,  at  the  back  portion  of  the 
cheeks,  and  in  the  jaw,  and  the  artist 
could  trace  the  principal  muscles  of  the 
face.  The  beard  also,  although  the  re- 
verse of  strong,  was  clearly  marked,  es- 
pecially about  the  chin.  Thus,  although 
the  general  aspect  was  peculiarly  slight, 
youthful,  and  delicate,  yet,  when  you 
looked  to  "  the  points  "  of  the  animal, 
you  saw  we'll  enough  the  indications  of 
a  masculine  vigor,  in  many  respects  far 
above  the  average.  And  what  I  say 
of  the  physical  aspect  of  course  bears 


upon  the  countenance.  That  changed 
with  every  feeling.  It  usually  look- 
ed earnest,  —  when  joyful,  was  singu- 
larly bright  and  animated,  like  that 
of  a  gay  young  girl,  —  when  saddened, 
had  an  aspect  of  sorrow  peculiarly  touch- 
ing, and  sometimes  it  fell  into  a  list- 
less weariness  still  more  mournful ;  but 
for  the  most  part  there  was  a  look  of 
active  movement,  promptitude,  vigor, 
and  decision,  which  bespoke  a  manly, 
and  even  a  commanding  character. 

The  general  tendency  that  all  who 
approached  Shelley  displayed  to  yield 
to  his  dictate  is  a  practical  testimony  to 
these  qualities  ;  for  his  earnestness  was 
apt  to  take  a  tone  of  command 'so  gen- 
erous, so  free,  so  simple,  as  to  be  utter- 
ly devoid  of  offence,  and  yet  to  consti- 
tute him  a  sort  of  tyrant  over  all  who 
came  within  his  reach. 

The  weakness  ascribed  to  Shelley's 
voice  was  equally  taken  from  excep- 
tional instances,  and  the  account  of  it 
usually  suggests  the  idea  that  he  spoke 
in  a  falsetto  which  might  almost  be  mis- 
taken for  the  "  shriek  "  of  a  harsh-toned 
woman.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike 
the  reality.  The  voice  was  indeed  quite 
peculiar,  and  I  do  not  know  where  any 
parallel  to  it  is  likely  to  be  found  unless 
in  Lancashire.  Shelley  had  no  ear  for 
music, — the  words  "that  he  wrote  for 
existing  airs  being,  strangely  enough, 
inappropriate  in  rhythm  and  even  in  ca- 
dence ;  and  though  he  had  a  manifest 
relish  for  music  and  often  talked  of  it, 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  heard 
him  sing  even  the  briefest  snatch.  I 
cannot  tell,  therefore,  what  was  the 
"  register  "  of  his  singing  voice ;  but  his 
speaking  voice  unquestionably  was  then 
of  a  high  natural  counter-tenor.  I 
should  say  that  he  usually  spoke  at  a 
pitch  somewhere  about  the  D  natural 
above  the  base  line ;  but  it  was  in  no 
respect  a  falsetto.  It  was  a  natural 
chest-voice,  not  powerful,  but  telling, 
musical,  and  expressive.  In  reading 
aloud,  the  strain  was  peculiarly  clear, 
and  had  a  sustained,  song-like  quality, 
which  came  out  more  strongly  when, 
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as  he  often  did,  he  recited  verse.  When 
he  called  out  in  pain,  —  a  very  rare  oc- 
currence,—  or  sometimes  in  comic  play- 
fulness, you  might  hear  the  "  shrillness  " 
of  which  people  talk ;  but  it  was  only 
because  the  organ  was  forced  beyond 
the  ordinary  effort.  His  usual  speech 
was  clear,  and  yet  with  a  breath  in  it, 
with  an  especially  distinct  articulation, 
a  soft,  vibrating  tone,  emphatic,  pleas- 
ant, and  persuasive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  physical 
characteristics  forcibly  illustrate  the 
moral  and  intellectual  genius  of  the 
man.  The  impulsiveness  Avhich  has 
been  ascribed  to  him  is  a  wrong  ex- 
pression', for  it  is  usually  interpreted  to 
mean  the  action  of  sudden  motives  way- 
wardly,  capriciously,  or  at  least  inter- 
mittingly  working ;  whereas  the  char- 
acter which  Shelley  so  constantly  dis- 
played was  an  overbearing  strength  of 
conviction  and  feeling,  a  species  of  au- 
dacious, but  chivalrous  readiness  to  act 
upon  conviction  as  promptly  as  possible, 
and,  above  all,  a  zealous  disposition  to 
say  out  all  that  was  in  his  mind.  It  is 
better  expressed  by  the  word  which 


some  satirist  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cole- 
ridge, speaking  of  himself,  and,  instead 
of  impulsiveness,  it  should  have  been 
called  an  "  utterancy,"  coupled  with  de- 
cision and  promptitude  of  action.  The 
physical  development  of  the  man  with 
the  progress  of  time  may  be  traced  in 
the  advancement  of  his  writings.  The 
physical  qualities  which  are  equally  to 
be  found  in  his  poetry  and  prose  were 
quite  as  manifest  in  his  aspect,  and  not 
less  so  in  his  conduct  of  affairs.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  his  life  terminated 
long  before  he  had  arrived  half-way, 
" ncl  mezzo  del  camiain  di  nostra  vita" 
when  more  than  one  other  great  intel- 
lect has  been  but  commencing  its  true 
work.  I  believe,  that,  if  Shelley  had 
lived,  he  would  himself  have  been  the 
most  potent  and  useful  commentator  on 
his  own  writings,  in  the  production  of 
other  and  more  complete  works.  But 
meanwhile  the  true  measure  of  his  gen- 
ius is  to  be  found  in  the  influence  which 
he  has  had,  not  only  over  those  who 
have  proclaimed  their  debt  to  him,  but 
over  numbers  who  have  mistrusted  and 
even  denounced  him. 


THE   TEST. 

"  FAREWELL  awhile,  my  bonnie  darling  1 
One  long,  close  kiss,  and  I  depart : 

I  hear  the  angry  trumpet  snarling, 
The  drum-beat  tingles  at  my  heart." 

Behind  him,  softest  flutes  were  breathing 
Across  the  vale  their  sweet  recall ; 

Before  him  burst  the  battle,  seething 
In  flame  beneath  its  thunder-pall. 

All  sights  and  sounds  to  stay  invited ; 

The  meadows  tossed  their  foam  of  flowers  ; 
The  lingering  Day  beheld,  delighted, 

The  dances  of  his  amorous  Hours. 

He  paused  :  again  the  fond  temptation 
Assailed  his  heart,  so  firm  before, 
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And  tender  dreams,  of  Love's  creation, 
Persuaded  from  the  peaceful  shore. 

"  But  no  ! "  he  sternly  cried  ;  "  I  follow 

The  trumpet,  not  the  shepherd's  reed  : 
Let  idlers  pipe  in  pastoral  hollow,  — 

Be  mine  the  sword,  and  mine  the  deed  ! 

"  Farewell  to  Love  ! "  he  murmured,  sighing  : 

"Perchance  I  lose  what  most  is  dear  ; 
But  better  there,  struck  down  and  dying, 

Than  be  a  man  and  wanton  here  ! " 

He  went  where  battle's  voice  was  loudest ; 

He  pressed  where  danger  nearest  came  ; 
His  hand  advanced,  among  the  proudest, 

Their  banner  through  the  lines  of  flame. 

And  there,  when  wearied  Carnage  faltered, 

He,  foremost  of  the  fallen,  lay, 
While  Night  looked  down  with  brow  unaltered, 

And  breathed  the  battle's  dust  away. 

There  lying,  sore  from  wounds  untended, 

A  vision  crossed  the  starry  gleam  : 
The  girl  he  loved  beside  him  bended, 

And  kissed  him  in  his  fever-dream. 

"  Oh,  love  ! "  she  cried,  "  you  fled,  to  find  me  ; 

I  left  with  you  the  daisied  vale  ; 
I  turned  from  flutes  that  wailed  behind  me, 

To  hear  your  trumpet's  distant  hail. 

"  Your  tender  vows,  your  peaceful  kisses, 
They  scarce  outlived  the  moment's  breath  ; 

But  now  we  clasp  immortal  blisses 

Of  passion  proved  on  brinks  of  Death  ! 

"  No  fate  henceforward  shall  estrange  her 
Who  finds  a  heart  more  brave  than  fond  ; 

For  Love,  forsook  this  side  of  danger, 
Waits  for  the  man  who  goes  beyond  ! " 
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THE   PREACHER'S   TRIAL. 


SITTING  in  my  New-England  study, 
as  do  so  many  of  my  tribe,  to  peruse  the 
"Atlantic,"  I  wonder  whether,  like  its 
namesake,  hospitable  to  many  persons 
and  things,  it  will  for  once  let  me  write 
as  well  as  read,  and  launch  from  my  own 
calling  a  theme  on  its  bosom.  Our  cloth 
has  been  worn  so  long  in  the  world,  I 
doubt  how  far  it  may  suit  with  new  fash- 
ions in  fine  company-parlors ;  but,  see- 
ing room  is  so  cordially  made  for  some 
of  my  brethren,  as  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wil- 
bur and  "  The  Country  Parson,"  to  keep 
up  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  I  am  em- 
boldened to  come  for  a  day  with  what 
the  editorial  piety  may  accept,  "  rejected 
article  "  as  it  might  be  elsewhere. 

The  pulpit  has  lost  something  of  its 
old  sacredness  in  the  general  mind. 
There  is  little  popular  superstition  to 
endure  its  former  dictation.  No  exclu- 
sive incarnate  theocracy  in  any  particu- 
lar persons  is  left.  Leviticus  and  the  He- 
brew priesthood  are  gone.  Church,  min- 
istry, and  Sabbath  are  the  regular  tar- 
gets taken  out  by  our  moral  riflemen  and 
archers,  though  so  seldom  to  hit  fair  in 
the  centre,  that  we  may  find  ourselves, 
like  spectators  at  the  match,  respecting 
the  old  targets  more  than  we  do  the  shots. 
Yet  homilies  and  exhorters  are  thought 
fair  game.  I  have  even  heard  splendid 
lecturers  whose  wit  ran  so  low  or  who 
were  so  pushed  for  matter  as  to  talk  of 
what  divinity-students  wear  round  their 
necks,  which  seems  a  superficial  consider- 
ation. The  anciently  venerated  desk  has 
two  sharp  enemies,  the  radical  and  the 
conservative,  aiming  their  artillery  from 
opposite  sides,  putting  it  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  the  poor  fish  who  is  in  danger 
from  diverse  classes  of  its  fellow-creatures, 
one  in  the  air  and  one  in  the  water,  and 
knows  not  whether  to  dive  or  rise  to  the 
surface,  till  it  can  conclude  which  is  the 
more  pleasant  exit  from  life,  to  be  hawk- 
ed at  or  swallowed  outright. 

While,  however,  critics  and  reformers 


fail  to  furnish  a  fit  substitute  for  the  ser- 
mon, and  the  finest  essays  show  not  only 
Bacon's  "  dry  light,"  but  a  very  cold  one 
too,  and  the  wit  and  humor' of  the  lyceum 
fall  short  of  any  mark  in  the  conscience 
of  mankind,  and  philanthropy  uses  stab- 
bing often  instead  of  surgery,  a  clerical 
institution,  on  whose  basis  direct  admoni- 
tion can  be  administered  by  individuals 
without  egotism  or  impertinence,  main- 
tains an  indefeasible  claim.  Indeed,  as 
was  fancied  of  the  innocent  in  the  ordeal 
by  fire,  or  like  the  children  from  the  fur- 
nace, it  comes  out  the  other  side  of  all 
censure,  with  some  odor  of  sanctity  yet 
on  its  unsinged  robes  and  new  power  in 
higher  quarters  in  its  hands.  Defective, 
indeed,  it  is.  If  some  of  its  organs  could 
speak  a  little  more  in  their  natural  voice, 
and  could,  moreover,  wash  off  the  deformi- 
ty of  this  Indian  war-paint  of  high-wrought 
rhetoric, —  if  they  could  use  a  little  more 
of  the  colloquial  earnestness  of  the  street 
and  table  in  their  style,  instead  of  those 
freaks  of  eloquence  which,  among  all  our 
associations,  there  ought  to  be  a  society  to 
put  down,  —  they  would  more  honor  their 
vocation,  and  effect  its  purpose  of  saving 
human  souls.  Let  us  not  be  so  loud- 
mouthed, or  bluster  as  we  do.  Our  dec- 
lamation will  have  to  hush  its  barbarian 
noise  some  time.  Nothing  but  conversa- 
tion will  be  left  in  heaven  ;  and  it  were 
well,  could  we  have  on  earth  sober  and 
thoughtful  assemblies,  at  blood -warmth 
instead  of  fever-heat,  rather  than  those 
over-crowded  halls  from  which  hundreds 
go  away  unable  to  obtain  admission. 

But  the  present  design  is  a  plea  for 
justice,  not  a  fresh  charge.  The  pulpit 
is  to  teach  religion  in  application  to  life. 
But  when  we  reflect  what  life  is,  how 
deep  in  the  soul,  how  wide  in  the  world, 
how  complicated  and  delicate  in  its  af- 
fairs and  ties,  —  and  when  we  consider 
what  religion  is,  the  whole  truth  of  heav- 
en respecting  all  the  operations  of  earth, 
—  a  kindly  judgment  is  required  for  un- 
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avoidable  short-comings  and  ministerial 
mistakes.  With  different  ages,  sexes, 
experiences,  states  of  mind,  degrees  of 
intelligence  and  impressibleness  in  a  con- 
gregation, it  is  a  rare  felicity  for  a  ser- 
mon to  reach  all  its  members  with  equal 
impressiveness  or  acceptance.  Who  ev- 
er heard  a  uniform  estimate  of  any  dis- 
course ?  There  seems  almost  a  curse 
upon  the  preacher's  office  from  its  very 
greatness,  so  that  it  is  never  finished,  and 
no  portion  of  it  can  be  done  perfectly 
well  and  secure  against  all  objection.  If 
he  try  to  unfold  the  deep  things  of  the 
Spirit,  and  bring  his  best  thoughts,  which 
he  would  not  throw  away,  before  his  au- 
dience, though  in  language  clearer  than 
many  a  chapter  of  Paul's  Epistles,  some 
will  call  the  topic  obscure,  and  complain 
that  their  children  cannot  understand  it, 
quoting,  perhaps,  the  old  sentence,  that  all 
truth  necessary  to  salvation  is  so  plain 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  the  way- 
faring man,  though  a  fool,  cannot  err 
therein,  and  commending  superficial  hom- 
ilies on  other  tongues  to  censure  whatev- 
er is  profound  from  his.  But  should  the 
poor  occupant  of  the  desk  venture  to 
emulate  this  eulogized  sonorous  exhor- 
tation, exerting  himself  to  come  down  to 
the  ignorant  and  the  young,  there  will 
be  some  to  stigmatize  that,  too,  as  a  sort 
of  trifling  and  disrespect  to  mature  minds. 
He  has  by  a  senior  now  and  then  been 
blamed  for  excessive  attention  to  the 
lambs  of  his  flock,  and  annoyed  with  the 
menace  to  stay  away,  if  they  were  es- 
pecially to  be  noticed.  If  a  visitation  of 
special  grace  or  an  exaltation  of  physical 
strength  make  the  mortal  incumbent  hap- 
py in  his  exposition,  so  that  he  is  listened 
to  with  edification  and  delight,  it  is,  by 
some,  not  passed  over  to  his  credit  at  the 
ebb-tide  of  his  power.  Half  the  time  the 
house  is  not  half  full,  as  though  the  insti- 
tution which  all  order  to  be  conducted 
nobody  but  he  is  bound  to  shoulder.  If 
the  preacher  labor  to  express  the  mys- 
terious relationship  between  God  and 
Christ,  the  divine  and  human  nature,  he 
•will  be  considered  by  some  a  sectarian, 
controversialist,  or  heretic.  If  he  un- 


fold what  is  above  all  denominational  dis- 
putes, he  will  be  fortunate  to  escape  accu- 
sations of  transcendentalism,  pantheism, 
spiritualism.  If,  lucky  man,  he  go  scot- 
free  of  such  indictment,  a  last  stunning 
stroke,  in  the  gantlet  he  runs, .  will  be 
sure  to  fetch  him  up,  in  the  vague  and 
unanswerable  imputation  of  being  very 
peculiar  in  his  views.  If  he  insist  on  the 
miracles  as  literal  facts,  he  will  be  laugh- 
ed at  as  old-fashioned  in  one  pew ;  if  he 
slight  them,  he  will  be  mourned  over  as 
unsound  in  the  next.  Men  grumble  at 
taxes  and  tolls :  alas !  nobody  is  stop- 
ped at  so  many  gates  and  questioned  in 
so  many  ways  as  he.  If  he  take  in  hand 
the  tender  matter  of  consoling  stricken 
hearts,  the  ecstasy  of  his  visions  will  not 
save  his  topic  from  being  regarded  by 
some  as  painful,  and  by  others  as  a  mere 
shining  of  the  moon.  He  will  receive 
special  requests  not  to  harrow  up  the 
feelings  he  only  meant  to  bind  up  in 
balm.  He  may  be  informed  of  an  aver- 
sion, more  or  less  extensive,  to  naming 
the  grave  or  coffin  and  what  it  contains, 
though  he  only  puts  one  foot  by  pall  or 
bier  to  plant  the  other  in  paradise.  If 
he  turn  the  everlasting  verities  he  is  in- 
trusted with  to  events  transpiring  on  the 
public  stage,  though  he  never  sided  with 
any  party  in  his  life,  and  has  no  more 
committed  himself  to  men  than  did  his 
Master,  some  will  be  grieved  at  his  preach- 
ing politics.  His  head  has  throbbed,  his 
heart  ached,  his  eyes  were  hot  and 
wet  once  before  he  uttered  himself;  but 
he  must  suffer  and  weep  worse  after- 
wards, because  he  went  too  far  for  one 
man  and  not  far  enough  for  another. 
He  is  told,  one  day,  that  he  is  too  severe 
on  seceders,  and  the  next,  ironically, 
that,  with  such  merciful  sentiments  to- 
wards them,  he  ought  always  to  wear  a 
cravat  completely  white.  One  man  is 
amused  at  his  sermon,  and  another  thinks 
the  same  is  sad.  He  will  be  asked  if  he 
cannot  give  a  little  less  of  one  thing  or 
more  of  another,  as  though  he  were  a 
dealer  in  wares  or  an  exhibitor  of  curious 
documents  for  a  price,  and  could  take  an 
article  from  this  or  that  shelf,  or  a  paper 
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from  any  one  of  a  hundred  pigeon-holes, 
•when,  if  he  be  a  servant  of  the  Lord 
and  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  has  no 
choice  and  is  shut  up  to  his  errand,— ne- 
cessity is  laid  upon  him,  woe  is  unto  him 
if  he  deliver  it  not,  but,  like  another  Jo- 
nah, flee  to  Tarshish  when  the  Lord  tells 
him  to  go  to  Nineveh  and  cry  against  its 
wickedness ;  and  he  feels  through  every 
nerve  that  truth  is  not  a  thing  to  be  car- 
ried round  as  merchandise  or  peddled 
out  at  all  to  suit  particular  tastes,  to  re- 
tain old  friends  or  win  new  ones,  hard  as 
it  may  go,  to  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  to 
lose  the  good-will  of  those  he  loves,  and 
whose  distrust  is  a  chronic  pang,  though 
they  come  to  love  him  again  all  the  more 
for  what  he  has  suffered  and  said.  But 
if,  passing  by  discussions  of  general  in- 
terest, and  exposing  himself  to  the  hint 
of  being  behind  the  times,  he  grapple 
with  the  sins  immediately  about  him, 
board  the  false  customs  of  society  and 
trade,  and  strike  with  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  at  private  vices  and  family  faults, 
he  will  be  blamed  as  very  personal,  and 
be  apprised  of  his  insults  to  those  of  whom 
in  his  delivery  he  never  thought,  as  he 
may  never  preach  at  anybody,  or  even 
to  anybody,  in  his  most  direct  thrusting, 
more  than  to  himself,  reaching  others  only 
through  his  own  wounded  heart.  Mean- 
time, some  of  his  ecclesiastical  constituents 
will  suspect  him,  in  his  local  ethics,  of 
leniency  to  wide-spread  corruption ;  and 
professed  philanthropists  will  brand  him 
as  a  trimmer  and  coward,  recreant,  fawn- 
ing, and  dumb,  —  the  term  spaniel  hav- 
ing been  flung  at  one  of  the  best  men 
and  most  conscientious  ministers  that  ev- 
er lived,  simply  because  he  could  not  vi- 
tuperate as  harshly  as  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors. Some  would  have  him  remember 
only  those  in  bonds  ;  others  say  they  can- 
not endure  from  him  even  the  word  sla- 
very. Blessed,  if,  from  all  these  troubles, 
he  can,  for  solace,  and  with  a  sense  of 
its  significance,  bethink  himself  of  Christ's 
saying  to  his  disciples,  "  Woe  unto  you, 
when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you  ! " 
Thrice  blessed,  if  he  have  an  assurance 
within  of  having  striven  to  be  faithful, 


and  in  that  inward  certificate  possess  the 
peace  which  passeth  understanding ! 

I  intend  not,  by  my  simple  story,  which 
has  in  it  no  fiction,  to  add  to  the  lamen- 
tations of  the  old  prophet,  nor  will  allow 
Jeremiah  to  represent  all  my  mood.  It 
is  perfectly  fit  the  laity  should  criticize 
the  clergy.  The  minister,  —  who  is  he 
but  one  of  the  people,  set  apart  to  partic- 
ular functions,  open  to  a  judgment  on  the 
manner  of  their  discharge,  from  which  no 
sacred  mission  or  supposed  apostolic  suc- 
cession can  exempt,  the  Apostles  having 
been  subject  to  it  themselves  ?  Under 
their  robes  and  ordinances,  in  high-raised 
desks,  priest  and  bishop  are  but  men,  af- 
ter all.  Ministers  should  be  grateful  for 
all  the  folk's  frankness.  Only  let  the  crit- 
icism be  considerate  and  fair ;  and  in  or- 
der to  its  becoming  so,  let  us  ascertain  the 
perfect  model  of  their  calling.  Did  not 
their  Master  give  it,  when  he  said,  "  The 
field  is  the  world  "  ?  If  so,  then  to  every- 
thing in  the  world  must  the  pulpit  apply 
the  moral  law.  What  department  of  it 
shall  be  excused  ?  Politics, — because  it 
embraces  rival  schools  in  the  same  wor- 
shipping body,  and  no  disinterested  jus- 
tice in  alluding  to  its  principles  can  be 
expected  from  a  preacher,  or  because 
whoever  disagrees  with  his  opinions  must 
be  silent,  there  being  on  Sunday  and  in 
the  sanctuary  no  decency  allowed  of  de- 
bate or  reply,  and  therefore  whatever 
concerns  the  civil  welfare  and  salvation 
of  the  community  is  out  of  the  watch- 
man's beat  now,  though  God  so  expressly 
bade  him  warn  the  city  of  old  ?  Com- 
merce,—  because  a  minister  understands 
nothing  of  the  elements  and  necessities 
of  business,  and  must  blunder  in  point- 
ing to  banks  and  shops  or  any  transac- 
tions of  the  street,  though  an  old  preach- 
er, called  Solomon,  in  his  Proverbs  refers 
so  sharply  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller  ? 
Pleasure,  —  because  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  cannot  be  supposed  to  sympathize 
with,  but  only  to  denounce,  amusement 
which  poor  tired  humanity  employs  for  its 
recreation,  though  Miriam's  smiting  of  her 
timbrel,  which  still  rings  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  raging  Red  Sea,  and  David's 
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dancing  in  a  linen  ephod  with  all  his 
might  before  the  Lord,  when  the  ark  on 
a  new  cart  came  into  the  city,  were  a 
sort  of  refreshment  of  triumphant  sport  ? 
The  social  circle,  -•—  because  of  course  he 
cannot  go  to  parties  or  comprehend  the 
play  of  feeling  in  which  the  natural  af- 
fections run  to  and  fro,  and  should  rath- 
er be  at  home  reading  his  Bible,  turning 
over  his  Concordance,  and  writing  his 
sermon,  letting  senate  and  dance,  market 
and  exchange,  opera  and  theatre,  fights 
and  negotiations  go  to  the  winds,  so  he 
only  comes  duly  with  his  exegesis  Sunday 
morning  to  his  place  ?  In  short,  is  the 
minister's  concern  and  call  of  God  only, 
with  certain  imposing  formalities  and  pre- 
arranged dogmas,  to  greet  in  their  Sun- 
day-clothes his  friends  who  have  laid  aside 
their  pursuits  and  delights  with  the  gay 
garments  or  working-dress  of  the  week, 
never  reminding  them  of  what,  during 
the  six  days,  they  have  heard  or  where 
they  have  been  ?  "  No  !  "  let  him  say ; 
"  if  this  is  to  be  a  minister,  no  minister 
can  I  be  !  "  For  what  is  left  of  the  field 
the  Lord  sends  the  minister  into  ?  It  is 
cut  up  and  fenced  off  into  countless  divis- 
ions, to  every  one  of  which  some  earthly 
agent  or  interest  brings  a  title-deed.  The 
minister  finds  the  land  of  the  world,  like 
some  vast  tract  of  uncivilized  territory, 
seized  by  wild  squatters,  owned  and  set- 
tled by  other  parties,  and,  as  a  famous 
political -economist  said  in  another  con- 
nection, there  is  no  cover  at  Nature's  ta- 
ble for  him.  As  with  the  soldier  in  the 
play,  whose  wars  were  over,  his  "  occupa- 
tion 's  gone." 

What  is  the  minister,  then  ?  A  ghost, 
or  a  figure  like  some  in  the  shop-win- 
dow, all  made  up  of  dead  cloth  and  col- 
or into  an  appearance  of  life  ?  Verily, 
he  comes  almost  to  that.  But  no  such 
shape,  no  spectre  from  extinct  animation 
of  thousands  of  years  ago,  like  the  geolo- 
gist's skeletons  reconstructed  from  life- 
less strata  of  the  earth,  can  answer  the  vi- 
tal purposes  of  the  revelation  from  God. 
Of  no  pompous  or  abstract  ritual  admin- 
istration did  the  Son  of  God  set  an  ex- 
ample. He  had  a  parable  for  the  stew- 
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ard  living  when  He  did  ;  He  called  King 
Herod,  then  reigning,  a  fox,  and  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  hypocrites ;  He  de- 
clared the  prerogatives  of  His  Father  be- 
yond Caesar's ;  He  maintained  a  respon- 
sibility of  human  beings  coextensive  with 
the  stage  and  inseparable  from  the  small- 
est trifle  of  their  existence.  He  did  not 
limit  His  marvellous  tongue  to  antiquities 
and  traditions.  He  used  the  mustard- 
seed  in  the  field  and  the  leaven  in  the  lump 
for  His  everlasting  designs.  His  finger  was 
stretched  out  to  the  cruel  stones  of  self- 
righteousness  flying  through  the  air,  and 
phylacteries  of  dissimulation  worn  on  the 
walk.  He  was  so  political,  He  would  have 
saved  Jerusalem  and  Judea  from  Roman 
ruin,  and  wept  because  He  could  not,  with 
almost  the  only  tears  mentioned  of  His. 
Those  who  teach  in  His  name  should  copy 
after  His  pattern. 

"  Conjine  yourselves  to  tlie  old  first 
Gospel,  preach  Christianity,  early  Chris- 
tianity," we  ministers  are  often  told.  But 
what  is  Christianity,  early  or  late,  and 
what  does  the  Gospel  mean,  but  a  rule 
of  holy  living  in  every  circumstance  now  ? 
Grief  and  offence  may  come,  as  Jesus 
says  they  must ;  misapplications  and  com- 
plaints, which  are  almost  always  misap- 
prehensions, may  be  made ;  but  are  not 
these  better  than  indifference  and  death  ? 
No  doubt  there  is  a  prudence,  and  still 
more  an  impartial  candor  and  equity,  in 
treating  every  matter,  but  no  beaufy  in 
timid  flight  from  any  matter  there  is  to 
treat.  The  clergyman,  like  every  man, 
speaks  at  his  peril,  and  is  as  account- 
able as  any  one  for  what  he  says.  He 
ought  justly  and  tenderly  to  remember 
the  diverse  tenets  represented  among 
his  auditors,  to  side  with  no  sect  as  such, 
to  give  no  individual  by  his  indorse- 
ment a  mean  advantage  over  any  oth- 
er, nor  any  one  a  handle  of  private  per- 
secution by  his  open  anathema.  More- 
over, he  should  abstain  from  that  particu- 
larity in  secular  themes  which  so  easily 
wanders  from  all  sight  of  spiritual  law 
amid  regions  of  uncertainty  and  specu- 
lative conjecture.  He  should  shun  ex- 
plorations less  fit  for  prophets  than  for 
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experts.  He  should  lay  his  finger  on  no 
details  in  which  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  not  plainly  involved.  He 
must  be  public-spirited ;  he  cannot  be 
more  concerned  for  his  country  and  his 
race,  that  righteousness  and  liberty  and 
love  may  prevail,  than  divine  seers  have 
ever  been,  as  their  books  of  record  show; 
but,  if  he  becomes  a  mere  diplomatist, 
financier,  secretary -of- state,  or  military 
general,  in  his  counsels  or  his  tone,  he 
evacuates  his  own  position,  flees  as  a 
craven  from  his  post,  and  assumes  that 
of  other  men.  Yet  it  is  an  extreme  still 
worse  for  him  to  resort  to  lifeless  general- 
ities of  doctrine  and  duty,  producing  as 
little  effect  as  comes  from  electric  bat- 
teries or  telegraphic  wires  when  no  mag- 
netic current  is  established  and  no  ob- 
ject reached.  What  section  of  the  world 
should  evade  or  defy  the  law  of  God  ? 

O  preachers,  beware  of  your  sentimen- 
tal descant  on  the  worth  of  goodness,  the 
goodness  of  being  good,  and  the  sinful- 
ness  of  sin,  without  specifying  either !  It 
is  a  blank  cartridge,  or  one  of  treacher- 
ous sand  instead  of  powder,  or  a  spiked 
gun,  only  whose  priming  explodes  with- 
out noise  or  execution.  Let  nobody  dodge 
the  sure  direction  of  that  better  than  lead 
or  iron  shot  with  which  from  you  the  con- 
science is  pierced  and  iniquity  slain.  Suf- 
fer not  the  statesman  to  withdraw  his  pol- 
icy, nor  the  broker  his  funds,  nor  the 
captain  the  cause  he  fights  for,  from  the 
sentence  of  divine  truth  on  the  good  or 
evil  in  all  the  acts  of  men. 

The  preacher,  however,  as  he  pronoun- 
ces or  reports  that  sentence,  must  never 
forget  the  bond  he  is  under  in  his  own 
temper  to  the  spirit  of  impartial  love. 
Whatever  is  vindictive  vitiates  his  an- 
nouncement all  the  more  that  he  cannot 
be  rebuked  for  it,  as  he  ought  to  be,  on 
the  spot.  Only  let  not  the  hearers  mis- 
take earnestness  for  vindictiveness.  If 
kindly  and  with  intense  serenity  he  com- 
municates what  he  has  struggled  long  and 
hard  to  attain,  then  for  their  own  sake, 
if  not  for  his,  they  should  beware  of  visit- 
ing him  either  with  silent  distrust  or  open 
reproach.  He,  just  like  them,  must  stand 


or  fall  according  to  his  fidelity  to  the  ora- 
cles of  God.  Only,  once  more,  let  him 
and  let  the  Church  comprehend  that  those 
oracles  are  not  summed  up  in  any  labo- 
rious expounding  of  verbal  texts.  "  The 
letter  killeth,"  unless  itself  enlivened 
through  the  immediate  Providence. 

To  be  true  to  God,  the  preacher  must 
be  true  to  his  time,  as  the  Prophets,  Jesus, 
and  the  Apostles  were  to  theirs.  The  pul- 
pit dies  of  its  dignity,  when  it  creeps  into 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  foregone  con- 
clusions, and  has  nothing  to  say  but  of  Ad- 
am and  Pharaoh,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Pales- 
tine and  Tyre  so  far  away.  Its  decorum  of 
being  inoffensive  to  others  is  suicidal  for 
itself.  It  is  the  sleep  of  death  for  all.  As 
the  inductive  philosopher  took  all  knowl- 
edge for  his  province,  it  must  take  all  life. 
We  have,  indeed,  a  glorious  and  venera- 
ble charter  of  inestimable  worth  in  our 
map  of  the  religious  history  of  mankind 
through  centuries  that  are  gone.  We  must 
study  the  true  meaning  of  the  Bible,  the 
look  and  chief  collection  of  the  records  of 
faith,  precious  above  all  for  the  immortal 
image  and  photograph,  in  so  many  a  shift- 
ing light  and  various  expression,  of  the 
transcendent  form  of  divinity  through 
manhood  in  Him  to  be  ever  reverently 
and  lovingly  named,  Jesus  Christ.  But 
there  is  a  spirit  in  man.  "  The  word  of 
God,"  says  an  Apostle,  "is  not  bound"; 
nor  can  it  be  wholly  bound  up.  The  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  that  first  descended  never 
died,  and  never  ceased  to  act  on  the  hu- 
man soul.  The  day  of  miracles  is  not 
past, —  or,  if  none  precisely  like  those  of 
Jesus  are  still  wrought,  miracles  of  grace, 
the  principal  workings  of  the  supernatu- 
ral, of  which  external  prodigies  are  the 
lowest  species,  are  performed  abundant- 
ly in  the  living  breast.  Jesus  Himself, 
after  all  the  sufficient  and  summary  gran- 
deur of  His  instructions,  assures  His  fol- 
lowers of  the  Spirit  that  would  come  to 
lead  them,  beyond  whatsoever  He  had 
said,  into  all  truth.  In  that  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit  we  live.  Its  sphere  endures 
through  all  change,  impregnable.  It  is 
"  builded  far  from  accident."  No  prog- 
ress of  earthly  science  can  threat  or  hurt 
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its  eternal  proportions.  It  is  the  supreme 
knowledge,  and  to  whoever  enters  it  a 
whisper  comes  whose  only  response  is 
the  confession  of  our  noble  hymn,  — 

"  True  science  is  to  read  Thy  name." 

Much  is  said  of  a  contradictory  relation 
of  science  to  faith.  But  the  statement  is 
a  misnomer.  True  faith  is  the  highest 
science,  even  the  knowledge  of  God.  Put- 
ting fishes  or  birds,  shells  or  flowers,  stones 
or  stars,  in  a  circle  or  a  row  is  a  lower  sci- 
ence than  the  sublime  intercommunication 
of  the  soul  by  prayer  and  love  with  its 
Father.  Mere  physical,  without  spiritual 
science,  has  no  bottom  to  hold  anything, 
and  no  foundation  of  peace.  The  king 
of  science  is  not  the  naturalist  as  such, 
but  the  saint  conversing  with  Divinity, — 
not  so  much  Humboldt  or  La  Place  as 
Fenelon  or  Luther.  So  far  as  the  prog- 
ress of  outward  science  saps  accredited 
writings,  they  must  give  way,  or  rather 
any  false  conceptions  of  Nature  they  im- 
ply must  yield,  leaving  whatever  spirit- 
uality there  is  in  them  untouched.  But 
this  is  from  no  essential  contradiction  be- 
tween science  and  religious  faith.  What 
faith  or  religion  is  there  in  believing  the 
world  was  made  in  six  days  ?  Less  than 
in  calculating,  with  Agassiz,  by  the  coral 
reefs  of  Florida,  that  to  make  one  bit  of  it 
took  more  than  sixty  thousand  years.  Re- 
ligious faith,  what  is  it  ?  It  is  the  trem- 
bling transport  with  which  the  soul  heark- 
ens and  gives  itself  up  to  God,  in  sympa- 
thy with  all  likewise  entranced  souls.  But 
from  such  consecrated  listening  to  the 
voice  of  Deity,  fresh  in  our  bosom  or 
echoed  from  without  by  those  He  has  in- 
spired, we  verify  the  rule  already  affirm- 
ed, and  fetch  advice  and  command  for 
all  the  affairs  of  life.  It  is  emphatically 
the  minister's  duty  thus  to  join  the  vision 
to  the  fact,  that  they  may  strike  through 
and  through  one  another.  Certainly,  so 
the  true  minister's  speech  should  run. 
Let  him  stand  up  and  boldly  say,  or  al- 
ways imply,  « I  so  construe  it ;  and  if  the 
Church  interpret  it  otherwise,  the  Church 
is  no  place  for  me.  If  the  world  will  ac- 
cept no  such  method,  the  world  is  no 


place  for  me.  I  see  not  why  I  was  born, 
or  what  with  Church  or  world  I  have  to 
do.  From  Church  and  world  I  should  beg 
leave  to  retire,  trusting  that  God's  Uni- 
verse, scaiewhere  Beyond  this  dingy  spot, 
is  true  to  the  persuasion  of  His  mind.  I 
must  apply  religion  universally  to  life,  or 
not  at  all.  If,  when  my  country  is  in  per- 
il, I  cannot  bring  her  to  the  altar  and  ask 
that  she  may  be  lifted  up  in  the  arms  of  a 
common  supplication, — if,  in  the  terrible 
game  of  honesty  with  political  corruption, 
when  '  Check'  is  said  to  the  adverse  pow- 
er, I  cannot  wish  and  pray  that  '  Check- 
mate '  may  follow, — when  some  huge  evil, 
sorely  wounded,  in  its  fierce  throes  spreads 
destruction  about,  as  the  dying  monster 
in  Northern  seas  casts  up  boat-loads  of 
dying  men  who  fall  bruised  and  bleeding 
among  the  fragments  into  the  waves  witli 
the  threshing  of  its  angry  tail,  if  then  I 
cannot  hope  that  the  struggle  may  be 
short,  and  the  ship  of  the  Republic  gather 
back  her  crew  from  prevailing  in  the  con- 
flict to  sail  prosperous  with  all  her  rich 
cargo  of  truth  and  freedom  on  the  voy- 
age over  the  sea  of  Time,  —  if  no  sound 
of  the  news-boy's  cry  must  mix  with  the 
echoes  of  solemn  courts,  and  no  reflection 
of  wasting  fires  in  which  life  and  treas- 
ure melt  can  flash  through  their  win- 
dows, and  no  deeds  of  manly  heroism  or 
womanly  patriotism  are  to  have  applause 
before  God  and  Christ  in  the  temple, — if 
nothing  but  some  preexisting  scheme  of 
salvation,  distinct  from  all  living  activity, 
must  absorb  the  mind,  —  then  I  totally 
misunderstand  and  am  quite  out  of  my 
place.  Then  let  me  go.  It  is  high  time 
I  were  away.  I  have  stayed  too  long  al- 
ready." Such  should  be  the  speech  of 
the  minister,  knowing  he  is  not  tempted 
to  be  a  partisan,  and  is  possessed  with 
but  an  over-kind  sensibility  to  dread  any 
ruffling  of  others'  feelings  or  discord  with 
those  that  are  dear. 

In  the  first  year  of  a  young  minister's 
service,  Dr.  Channing  besought  him  to 
let  no  possible  independence  of  parochi- 
al support  relax  his  industry :  a  need- 
less caution  to  one  not  constituted  to  feel 
seductions  of  sloth,  in  whom  active  encr- 
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py  is  no  merit,  and  who  can  have  no  mo- 
tive but  the  people's  good.  What  else  is 
there  for  him  to  seek  ?  There  is  no  by- 
end  open,  and  no  virtue  in  a  devotedness 
there  is  no  lure  to  forego.  There  is  no  po- 
sition he  can  covet,  as  politicians  are  said 
to  bid  for  the  Presidency.  But  one  thing 
is  indispensable :  he  must  tell  what  he 
thinks  ;  he  is  strong  only  in  his  convic- 
tions ;  the  sacrifice  of  them  he  cannot 
make  ;  it  were  but  his  debility,  if  he  did ; 
and  the  treasury  of  all  the  fortunes  of 
the  richest  parish  were  no  more  than  a 
cipher  to  purchase  it  from  any  one  who, 
quick  as  he  may  be  to  human  kindness, 
may  have  a  more  tremulous  rapture  for 
the  approbation  of  God. 

After  all,  to  his  profession  and  parish 
the  preacher  is  in  debt.  Exquisite  re- 
wards his  work  yields.  If  controversy  arise 
on  some  point  with  his  friends,  there  may, 
after  a  while,  be  no  remnant  of  hard  feel- 
ing,— as  there  are  heavy  cannonades,  and 
no  bit  of  wadding  picked  up.  Those  who 
have  striven  with  or  defamed  may  come 
to  cherish  him  all  the  more  for  their  aliena- 
tion. Those  who  could  not  hear  him,  or, 
when  they  heard,  thought  him  too  long,  or 
what  they  heard  did  not  like,  may  own 
with  him,  out  of  their  discontent,  closer 
and  sweeter  bonds.  His  business  is  ex- 
pansive in  its  nature.  The  seasons  of 
human  life  in  broad  representation  are 
always  before  him.  How  many  moral 
springs  and  summers,  autumns  and  win- 
ters he  sees,  till  he  can  hardly  tell  wheth- 
er his  musing  on  this  curious  existence  be 
memory  or  hope,  retrospect  of  earth  or 
prospect  of  heaven  !  and  he  begins  to 
think  the  spiritual  world  abolishes  distinc- 
tioas  of  spheres  and  times,  as  parents, 
that  were  his  lambs,  bring  their  babes  to 
his  arms,  and,  even  in  the  flesh,  his  mor- 
tal passing  into  eternal  vision,  he  beholds, 
as  in  vivid  dreaming,  other  parents  lead- 
ing their  children  on  other  shores,  unseen, 
though  hard  by.  Where,  after  a  score  or 
two  of  years,  is  his  church  ?  He  has  sev- 
eral congregations, — one  within  the  ded- 
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icated  walls,  one  of  emigrants  whom  his 
fancy  instead  of  the  bell  assembles,  and 
a  third  of  elders  and  little  ones  gone  back 
through  the  shadow  of  mystery  whence 
they  came.  In  what  abides  of  the  flock 
nothing  remains  as  it  was.  Wondrous 
transformations  show  maturity  or  decline 
in  the  very  forms  that,  to  his  also  changing 
eye  and  hand,  once  wore  soft  cheeks  and 
silken  locks.  In  his  experience,  miracle 
is  less  than  creation  and  lower  than  truth. 
He  cannot  credit  Memory's  ever  losing 
her  seat,  he  has  such  things  to  remember. 
The  best  thereof  can  never  be  written 
down,  published,  uttered  by  orators,  or 
blown  from  the  trumpet  of  Fame,  whose 
"  brave  instrument "  must  put  up  with 
a  meaner  message  and  inferior  breath. 
Out  of  his  affections  are  born  his  beliefs ; 
earth  is  the  cradle  of  his  expectancy  and 
persuasion  of  heaven  ;  and  not  otherwise 
than  through  the  glass  of  his  experience 
could  he  have  sight  of  a  sphere  of  inef- 
fable glory  for  better  growth  than  Na- 
ture here  affords  in  all  her  gardens  and 
fields. 

So  let  the  preacher  stand  by  his  order. 
But  let  him  be  just,  also,  to  the  constitu- 
ency from  which  it  springs.  Hearty  and 
cheerful,  though  obscure  worker,  let  him 
be.  Let  him  fling  his  weaver's  shuttle 
still,  daily  while  he  lives,  through  the 
crossing  party-colored  threads  of  human 
life,  till,  in  his  factory  too,  beauty  flows 
from  confusion,  contradiction  ends  in  hai'- 
mony,  and  the  blows  with  which  each  one 
has  been  stricken  form  the  perfect  pat- 
tern from  all.  There  is  a  unity  which  all 
faithful  labor,  through  whatever  jars,  con- 
sults and  creates.  Of  all  criticisms  the 
resultant  is  truth ;  be  the  conflicts  what 
they  may,  the  issue  shall  be  peace ;  and 
one  music  of  affection  is  yet  angelically 
to  flow  from  the  many  divided  notes  of 
human  life.  Who  is  the  minister,  then  '? 
No  ordained  functionary  alone,  but  every 
man  or  woman  that  has  lived  and  served, 
loved  and  lamented,  and  now,  for  such 
ends,  suffers  and  hopes. 
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How  quiet  the  saloon  was,  that  morn- 
ing, as  I  groped  my  way  through  the 
little  white  tables,  the  light  chairs,  and 
the  dimness  of  early  dawn  to  the  win-  , 
dows.  It  was  my  business  to  open  the 
windows  every  morning,  finding  my 
way  down  as  best  I  could ;  for  it  was  not 
permitted  to  light  the  gas  at  that  hour, 
and  no  candles  were  allowed,  lest  they' 
should  soil  the  furniture.  This  morn- 
ing the  glass  dome  which  brightened 
the  ceiling,  and  helped  to  lighten  the 
saloon,  was  of  very  little  effect,  so  cloudy 
and  dusk  was  the  sky.  The  high  houses 
which  shut  in  the  strip  of  garden  on  all 
sides  reflected  not  a  ray  of  light.  A 
chill  struck  through  me,  as  I  passed 
along  the  marble  pavement ;  a  saloon- 
dampness,  empty,  vault-like,  hung  about 
the  fireless,  sunless  place ;  and  the  plash- 
ing of  the,  fountain  which  dripped  into 
the  marble  basin  beyond  —  dropping, 
dropping,  incessantly  —  struck  upon  my 
ear  like  water  trickling  down  the  side 
of  a  cave. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  think 
the  place  lonely  or  dreary  before,  or  to 
demur  at  this  morning  operation  of  open-  . 
ing  it  for  the  day ;  a  tawdry,  gilded, 
showy  hall,  it  had  seemed  to  me  quite 
a  grand  affair,  compared  with  those  in 
which  I  had  hitherto  found  employment. 
Now  I  shuddered  and  shivered,  and 
felt  the  task,  always  regarded  as  a  com- 
pliment to  my  honesty,  to  be  indeed 
hard  and  heavy  enough. 

It  might  have  been  —  yet  I  was  not 
a  coward  —  that  the  little  coffin  in  that 
little  room  at  the  end  of  the  saloon  had 
something  to  do  with  this  uneasiness. 
On  each  side  of  that  narrow  room  (which 
opened  upon  a  long  hall  leading  to  the 
front  of  the  building)  were  the  small 
windows  looking  out  upon  the  garden, 
which  I  always  unbolted  first.  I  say 
I  do  not  know  that  this  presence  of 
death  had  anything  to  do  with  my  trep- 
idation. The  death  of  a  child  was  no 


very  solemn  or  very  uncommon  thing 
in  my  master's  family.  He  had  many 
children,  and,  when  death  thinned  their 
ranks,  took  the  loss  like  a  philosopher, 
—  as  he  was,  —  a  French  philosopher. 
He  philosophized  that  his  utmost  exer- 
tions could  not  do  much  more  for  the 
child  than  bequeath  to  him  just  such  a 
life  as  he  led,  and  a  share  in  just  such 
a  saloon  as  he  owned ;  and  therefore, 
if  a  priest  and  a  coffin  insured  the  little 
innocent  admission  into  heaven  without 
any  extra  charge,  he  would  not  betray 
such  lack  of  wisdom  as  to  demur  at  the 
proposition.  Therefore,  very  quietly, 
since  I  had  been  in  his  employ,  (about 
a  twelvemonth,)  three  of  his  children, 
one  by  one,  had  been  brought  down  to 
that  little  room  at  the  end  of  the  sa- 
loon, and  thence  through  the  long  hall, 
through  the  crowded  street  out  to  some 
unheard-of  burying -ground,  where  a 
pot  of  flowers  and  a  painted  cross  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  head-stone..  The 
shop  was  not  shut  up  on  these  occasions : 
that  would  have  been  an  unnecessary 
interference  with  the  comfort  of  custom- 
ers, and  loss  of  time  and  money.  The 
necessity  of  providing  for  his  little  liv- 
ing family  had  quite  disenthralled  Mon- 
sieur C from  any  weakly  sentimen- 
tality in  regard  to  his  little  dead  fam- 

ily. 

So  I  do  not  know  why  I  shuddered, 
being  also  myself  somewhat  of  a  phi- 
losopher, —  of  such  cool  philosophy  as 
grows  out  inevitably  from  the  hard  and 
stony  strata  of  an  overworked  life. 
The  sleeper  within  was  certainly  better 
cared  for  now  than  he  ever  had  been 
in  life.  Monsieur's  purse  afforded  no 
holiday -dress  but  a  shroud;  three  of 
these  in  requisition  within  so  short  a 
time  quite  scanted  the  wardrobe  of 
the  other  children.  Little  Jacques  had 
always  been  a  somewhat  restless  and 
unhappy  baby,  longing  for  fresh  air,  and 
a  change  which  he  never  got ;  it  seemed 
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likely,  so  far  as  the  child's  promise  was 
concerned,  that  the  "  great  change  "  was 
his  only  chance  of  variety,  and  the  very 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
him. 

And  yet,  after  all,  there  was  some- 
thing about  his  death  which  individu- 
alized it,  and  hung  a  certain  sadness 
over  its  occurrence  that  does  not  often 
belong  to  the  death  of  children,  or  at 
least  had  not  marked  the  departure  of 
his  two  stout  little  brothers.  Scarlet- 
fever  and  croup  and  measles  are  such 
every-day,  red-winged,  mottled  angels, 
that  no  one  is  appalled  at  their  pres- 
ence ;  they  take  off  the  little  sufferer 
in  such  vigorous  fashion,  clutch  him 
with  so  hearty  a  grip,  that  one  is  com- 
pelled to  open  the  door,  let  them  out, 
and  feel  relieved  when  the  exit  is  made. 
It  is  only  when  some  dim-eyed,  white- 
robed  shape,  scarcely  seen,  scarcely  felt, 
steps  softly  in  and  steals  away  the  little 
troublesome  bundle  of  life  with  solemn 
eye  and  hushed  lip,  that  we  have  time 
to  pause,  to  look,  to  grieve. 

This  little  Jacques,  when  I  came  to  his 
father's  house,  was  a  rampant,  noisy,  cun- 
ning child,  with  the  vivacity  of  French 
and  American  blood  mingling  in  his 
veins,  and  filling  him  with  strongest  ten- 
dencies to  mischief,  and  prompting  elfish 
feats  of  activity.  He  was  not  by  any 
means  a  fascinating  child, — in  fact,  no 
children  ever  fascinated  me, — but  this 
little  fellow  was  rather  disagreeable,  a 
wonder  to  his  father,  a  horror  to  his 
mother,  and  a  great  annoyance  gen- 
erally ;  we  were  all  rather  cross  with 
him,  and  he  was  universally  put  down, 
thrust  aside,  and  ordered  out  of  the 
way. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  I 
came.  It  was  little  Jacques,  with  a  high 
forehead,  white,  tightly  curling  hair,  and 
mischief-full  blue  eye,  who  made  him- 
self translator  of  all  imaginable  inquisi- 
torial French  phrases  for  my  benefit,  — 
who  questioned,  and  tormented,  and 
made  faces  at  me,  —  who  pulled  my 
apron,  disappeared  with  my  carpet-bag, 
and  placed  a  generous  slice  of  molasses- 


candy  upon  the  seat  of  my  chair,  wh'en 
I  sat  down  to  rest  myself. 

Little  Jacques  ardently  loved  a  sly 
fishing-expedition  onthe^dgeof  the  mar- 
ble fountain-basin,  and  had  lured  one  or 
two  unthinking  gold-fish  to  destruction 
with  fly  aiid  a  crooked  pin.  He  would 
sit  perched  up  there  at  an  odd  chance, 
when  his  father  was  away,  and  he  dar- 
ed venture  into  the  saloon, — his  lit- 
tle bare  feet  twinkling  against  the  wa- 
ter,  his  plump  figure  curled  up  into  the 
minutest  size,  but  ready  for  a  spring 
and  a  dart  up-stairs  at  the  shortest  no- 
tice of  danger.  This  piscatory  pro- 
pensity had  been  severely  punished  by 

both  Monsieur  and  Madame  C ,  who 

could  not  afford  to  encourage  such  an 
expensive  Izaak  Walton ;  but  there  was 
no  managing  the  child.  He  seemed  to 
possess  an  impish  capability  of  eluding 
detection  and  angry  denunciations.  To 
be  sure,  circumstances  were  against  any 
very  strict  guard  being  kept  over  the 

youngster.     Madame  C was  a  very 

weak  woman,  a  very  weak  woman  in- 
deed,— she  declared  that  such  was  the 
case,  —  a  nervous,  dispirited  woman, 
whom  everything  troubled,  who  could 
not  bear  the  noise  and  tramp  of  life,  and 
altogether  sank  under  it.  Destiny  had 
%  had  no  mercy  on  her  weakness,  howev- 
er, and  had  left  her  to  get  along  with 
an  innumerable  family  of  children,  a 
philosophic  husband,  who  took  all  her 
troubles  coolly,  and  a  constant  demand 
for  her  services  either  in  the  shop  or 
at  the  cradle.  She  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  patience  with  the  incessant 
anxiety  which  little  Jacques  excited  by 
his  pranks. 

One  day  Madame  C had  gone  out 

for  a  walk,  leaving  the  children  lock- 
ed in  a  room  above,  five  of  them,  two 
younger  and  two  older  than  Jacques ; 
and  these  together  had  been  in  a  state 
of  riotous  insurrection  the  whole  morn- 
ing. Little  Jacques  was  not  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  submit  to  ignominious  imprison- 
ment, when  human  ingenuity  could  de- 
vise means  of  escape  ;  while  his  broth- 
ers were  running  wild  together,  he  so- 
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berly  hunted  up  another  key,  screwed 
and  scraped  and  got  it  into  the  key- 
hole ;  it  turned,  and  he  was  out. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  his  mother, 
returning,  caught  the  unfortunate  fu- 
gitive contemplatively  perched  on  the 
edge  of  the  fountain -basin.  In  such  a 
frenzy  of  anger  as  only  unreasonable 
people  are  subject  to,  she  caught  the 
child,  shivering  with  terror,  and  thrust 
him  into  the  water.  The  gold-fish 
splashed  and  swirled,  and  the  water 
streamed  over  the  sides  of  the  basin. 
It  was  only  an  instant's  work  ;  snatch- 
ing up  the  forlorn  fisher,  she  shook  him 
unmercifully,  and  set  him  upon  the  floor, 
dripping  and  breathless.  I  saw  noth- 
ing of  them  until  night.  His  mother  had 
then  recovered  her  usual  peevishness, 
weakness,  and  inefficiency;  the  ebulli- 
tion of  energy  had  entirely  subsided.  I 
was  curious  to  know  whether  the  sum- 
mary punishment  had  had  any  effect  up- 
on Jacques ;  but  he  was  asleep,  as  sound- 
ly as  usual  after  a  day's  hard  frolic. 

My  curiosity  was  likely  to  be  grati- 
fied to  satiety.  A  strange  change  came 
over  the  little  fellow  after  this.  To  one 
accustomed  to  his  apish  activity,  and  to 
being  annoyed  by  it,  there  was  some- 
thing plaintive  in  the  fact  of  having  got 
rid  of  that  trouble.  The  child  was  si- 
lent, mopish,  "  good,"  as  his  mother 
said,  congratulating  herself  on  the  ef- 
fect of  her  summary  visitation  upon  the 
offender. 

When,  however,  a  month  passed  with- 
out any  return  of  the  evil  propensities, 
this  continued  quiescence  grew  to  be 
something  ghostly,  and,  to  people  who 
had  only  their  own  hands  to  depend  on 
for  a  living,  a  subject  of  anxiety  and 
alarm  :  it  was  expensive  to  clothe  and 
feed  a  child  who  promised  but  little  ser- 
vice in  future. 

"  The  enfant  will  never  come  to  any- 
thing," said  Monsieur;  "  we  could  bet- 
ter have  spared  him  than  Jean." 

To  which  his  wife  shook  her  head, 
and  solemnly  assented. 

The  { enfant,'  however,  gave  no  signs 
of  taking  the  hint.  Day  after  day  his 


little  ministerial  head  and  flaxen  curls 
were  visible  over  the  top  of  his  old- 
fashioned  arm-chair,  and  day  after  day 
his  food  was  demanded,  and  his  appe- 
tite was  as  good  as  ever. 

Watching  the  child,  whose  blue  eyes, 
now  the  mischief  was  out  of  them,  grew 
utterly  vacant  of  expression,  1  unac- 
countably to  myself  came  to  feel  an  un- 
comfortable interest  in,  a  morbid  sym- 
pathy with  him,  —  an  uneasy,  unhappy 
sympathy,  more  physical  than  mental. 

No  fault  could  have  been  found  with 
the  motherly  carefulness  and  attention 

of  Madame  C .     It  was  charmingly 

polite  and  French.  But  the  sight  of 
her  preparing  the  child's  food,  or  coax- 
ing him  with  unaccustomed  delicacies 
and  bonbons,  grew  to  be  utterly  dis- 
tasteful,—  an  infliction  so  nervously  an- 
noying that  I  could  not  overcome  it.  A 
secret  antipathy  which  I  had  nourished 
against  Madame  seemed  to  be  germi- 
nating; every  action  of  hers  irritated 
me,  every  sound  of  her  sharp,  yet  well- 
modulated  voice  gave  me  a  tremor. 
The  truth  was,  that  plunge  into  the  wa- 
ter, taking  place  so  unexpectedly  in 
my  presence,  had  startled  and  upset 
me  almost  as  completely  as  if  it  had  be- 
fallen myself.  A  hard-working  woman 
had  no  business  with  such  nerves.  I 
knew  that,  and  tried  to  annihilate  them ; 
but  the  more  I  cut  them  down,  the  more 
they  bled.  The  thing  was  a  mere  tri- 
fle, —  the  fountain-basin  was  shallow, 
the  water  healthy,  —  nothing  could  be 
more  healthy  than  bathing,  —  and,  at 
any  rate,  it  was  no  affair  of  mine.  Yet 
my  mind  in  some  unhealthy  mood  ag- 
gravated the  circumstances,  and  color- 
ed everything  with  its  own  dark  hue. 

I  could  not  give  up  my  place,  of  course 
not ;  I  was  not  likely  to  get  so  good  a  sit- 
uation anywhere  else  ;  I  could  not  risk 
it ;  and  yet  the  servitude  of  horror  un- 
der which  I  was  held  for  a  few  weeks 
was  almost  enough  to  reconcile  one  to 
starvation.  4  Only  that  I  was  kept  busy 
in  the  shop  most  of  the  time,  and  had 
little  leisure  to  observe  the  course  of 
affairs,  or  to  be  in  Madame's  society,  I 
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should  have  given  warning,  —  foolishly- 
enough, —  for  there  was  not  a  tangi- 
ble thing  of  which  I  had  to  complain. 
But  a  shapeless  suspicion  which  for 
some  days  had  been  brooding  in  my 
mind  was  taking  form,  too  dim  for  me 
to  dare  to  recognize  it,  but  real  enough 
to  make  me  feel  a  miserable  fascination 
to  the  house  while  little  Jacques  still 
lived,  a  magnetic,  uncomfortable  neces- 
sity for  my  presence,  as  though  it  were 
in  some  sort  a  protection  against  an  im- 
pending evil. 

Such  suspicion  I  did  not,  of  course, 
presume  to  name,  scarcely  presumed  to 
think,  it  seemed  so  like  an  unnatural 
monstrosity  of  my  own  mind.  But 
when,  one  morning,  the  child  died,  hold- 
ing in  his  hands  the  bonbons  his  moth- 
er had  given  him,  and  Madame  C , 

all  agitation  and  frenzy  and  weeping, 
still  contrived  to  extract  them  from  the 
tightly  closed,  tiny  fists,  and  threw  them 
into  the  grate,  I  felt  a  horrid  thrill  like 
the  effect  of  the  last  scene  in  a  tragedy. 
/  knew  that  the  bonbons  were  poisoned. 

So  that  is  the  reason  I  shuddered  as 
I  passed  through  the  saloon. 

Throwing  open  the  window,  a  dim 
light  flickered  through,  and  a  sickly  ray 
fell  upon  the  fountain.  It  shivered  up- 
on the  dripping  marble  column  in  its 
centre,  and  struck  with  an  icy  hue  the 
water  in  the  basin  below.  The  foun- 
tain was  not  in  my  range  of  vision  from 
the  window  ;  but  I  often  turned  to  look 
at  it  as  I  opened  the  shutters,  thinking 
it  a  pretty  sight  when  the  drops  spar- 
kled in  the  misty  light  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  otherwise  darkened  room. 
It  pleased  my  imagination  to  watch  the 
effect  produced  by  a  little  more  or  a 
little  less  opening  of  the  shutters, — 
a  nonsensical  morning  play-spell,  which 
quite  enlivened  me  for  the  sedate  occu- 
pations of  the  day.  It  was,  however, 
not  imagination  now  which  whispered 
to  me  that  there  was  something  else 
to  look  at  beside  the  jet  *f  water  and 
the  shadowy  play  of  light.  Stoop- 
ing down  upon  the  fountain-brink,  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplating  the  gold-fish 


swimming  below,  and  with  its  naked 
little  feet  touching  the  water's  edge,  a 
tiny  figure  sat.  My  first  thought  (the 
first  thoughts  of  fear  are  never  reason- 
able) was,  that  some  child  from  up-stairs 
had  stolen  down  unawares,  (as  children 
are  quite  as  fond  as  grown  folks  of  for- 
bidden pleasures,)  to  amuse  itself  with 
the  water.  But  the  children  were  not 
risen  yet,  and  the  saloon  was  too  utter- 
ly dark  and  dismal  at  that  hour  to  tempt 
the  bravest  of  them.  Second  thoughts 
reminded  me  of  that  certainty,  and  I 
looked  again.  The  figure  raised  its  head 
from  its  drooping  posture,  and  gazed 
vacantly,  out  of  a  pair  of  dim  blue  eyes, 
at  me.  The  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  lit- 
tle Jacques. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  should  have  been 
so  utterly  overcome,  but  I  started  up 
in  terror  as  I  felt  the  dreamy  phantom- 
gaze  fixed  upon  me,  raising  my  hands 
wildly  above  my  head.  The  hammer 
which  I  held  in  my  hand  to  drive  back 
the  bolts  of  the  shutters  flew  from  my 
grasp  and  struck  the  great  mirror,  — 
the  new  mirror  which  had  just  been 
bought,  and  was  not  yet  hung  up.  All 
the  savings  of  a  year  were  shivered  to 
fragments  in  an  instant.  My  horror  at 
this  catastrophe  recalled  my  presence 
of  mind ;  for  I  was  a  poor  woman,  de- 
pendent for  my  bread  on  the  family. 
Poor  women  cannot  afford  to  have  fan- 
cies ;  some  prompt  reality  always  star- 
tles them  out  of  dream  or  superstition. 
My  superstition  fled  in  dismay  as  I  stoop- 
ed over  the  fragments  of  the  looking- 
glass.  What  should  I  do  ?  Where 
should  I  hide  myself?  I  involuntari- 
ly took  hold  of  the  mirror  with  the  in- 
stinctive intention  of  turning  it  to  the 
wall.  It  was  very  heavy ;  I  could  scarce- 
ly lift  it.  Pausing  a  moment,  and  look- 
ing forward  at  its  shattered  face  in  ut- 
ter anguish  of  despair,  I  saw  again,  re- 
peated in  a  hundred  jagged  splinters, 
up  and  down  in  zigzag  confusion,  in 
demoniac  omnipresence,  the  uncanny 
eye,  the  spectral  shape,  which  had  so 
appalled  me.  The  little  phantom  had 
arisen,  its  slim  finger  was  outstretched, 
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—  it  beckoned,  slowly  beckoned,  as, 
growing  indistinct,  it  receded  farther 
and  farther  out  from  the  saloon  towards 
the  shop. 

The  fascination  of  a  spell  was  upon 
me ;  I  turned  and  followed  the  retreating 
figure.  The  shutters  of  the  show-win- 
dow were  not  yet  taken  down,  but  thin 
lines  of  light  filtered  through  them,  — 
light  enough  to  see  that  the  apparition 
made  its  way  to  a  forbidden  spot  slyly 
haunted  by  the  little  boy  in  his  days  of 
mischief,  —  a  certain  shelf  where  a  box 
of  some  peculiar  sort  of  expensive  con- 
fections was  kept.  I  had  seen  his  moth- 
er, with  unwonted  generosity,  give  the 
child  a  handful  of  these  a  day  or  two 
before  his  death.  I  could  go  no  far- 
ther. A  mighty  fear  fell  upon  me,  a 
dimness  of  vision  and  a  terrible  faint- 
ness  ;  for  that  child-phantom,  gliding  on 
before,  stopped  like  a  retribution  at  that 
very  spot,  and,  raising  its  little  hand, 
pointed  to  that  very  box,  glancing  up- 
ward with  its  solemn  eye,  as,  rising  slow- 
ly in  the  air,  it  grew  indistinct,  its  out- 
lines fading  into  darkness,  and  disap- 
peared. 

I  did  not  fall  or  faint,  however ;  I  has- 
tened out  to  the  saloon  again.  The 
door  of  the  little  room  where  the  coffin 

stood  was  open,  and  Madame  C , 

stepping  out,  looked  vaguely  about  her. 

"  Madame  !  Madame  !"  I  cried,  "  oh, 
I  have  seen  —  I  have  seen  a  terrible 
sight ! " 

Madame's  face  grew  white,  very  white. 
She  grasped  me  harshly  by  the  arm. 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  you 
crazy  woman  ?  You  are  getting  quite 
wild,  I  think.  Do  you  imagine  you  can 
hide  your  guilt  in  that  way  ?  "  and  she 
shook  me  with  a  savage  fierceness  that 
made  my  very  bones  ache.  "  This  is 
carrying  it  with  a  high  hand,  to  be  sure, 
to  flatter  yourself  that  such  wilful  care- 
lessness will  not  be  discovered.  Do  you 
suppose,"  she  cried,  pointing  to  the 
fragments  of  glass,  "  that  my  nerves 
could  feel  a  crash  like  that,  and  I  not 
come  down  to  see  what  had  happen- 
ed?" 


She  spoke  so  volubly,  and  kept  so 
firm  a  grip  of  my  arm,  that  I  could  not 
get  breath  to  utter  a  word  of  self-de- 
fence, —  indeed,  what  defence  could  I 
make  ?  Yet  I  should  say,  from  my  mis- 
tress's singular  manner,  that  she  had 
seen  that  vision  too,  so  wild  were  her 
eyes,  so  haggard  her  face. 

Little  Jacques  was  buried.  His  at- 
tentive parents  enjoyed  a  carriage- 
ride,  with  his  miniature  coffin  between 
them,  quite  as  well  as  if  the  little  fel- 
low had  accompanied  them  alive  and 
full  of  mischief. 

Outside  matters,  as  Monsieur  said, 
being  now  off'  his  mind,  he  could  attend 
to  business  again. 

The  mirror  belonged  to  "  business." 
I  had  been  writhing  under  that  knowl- 
edge all  the  morning  of  their  absence. 

Monsieur  took  the  sight  of  his  de- 
spoiled glass  as  calmly  as  Diogenes 
might  have  viewed  a  similar  disaster 
from  his  tub.  Monsieur's  philosophy 
was  grounded  upon  common  sense.  He 
knew  that  the  frame  was  valuable.  He 
knew  also  that  I  had  saved  enough  to 
pay  for  the  accident.  I  knew  it,  too, 
and  was  well  aware  that  he  would  ex- 
act payment  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
Monsieur,  therefore,  was  quite  cool. 
He  laughed  loudly  at  Madame's  excite- 
ment, and  the  feverish  account  she  gave 
of  my  fright,  my  deceitfulness,  and  pre- 
tending to  see  what  nobody  else  saw. 

"  Little  Jfccques  !  "  I  heard  him  ex- 
claim, as  I  entered  the  room,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  with  such  a  contemptuous- 
ly good-natured  sneer  as  only  a  French- 
man can  manufacture ;  and  raising  both 
his  hands  derisively,  he  went  off  with  vi- 
vacity to  his  business. 

In  the  morning  I  left.  Monsieur  en- 
deavored to  persuade  me  to  stay.  But 
my  business  there  was  finished.  I  was 
quite  as  cool  as  Monsieur,  —  in  fact,  a 
little  chilly.  I  was  determined  to  go. 
Madame  was  determined  also ;  we  could 
no  longer  geralong  together ;  each  hat- 
ed and  feared  the  other  ;  and  Madame 
C having  used  overnight  what  in- 
fluence she  possessed  to  bring  her  hus- 
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band  to  see  the  necessity  of  my  depart- 
ure, his  objections  were  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  remove. 

I  could  not  afford  to  be  out  of  work, 
that  was  true,  and  it  might  take  me  a 
long  time  to  get  it ;  but  I  was  tired  to 
death,  and  glad  of  any  excuse  for  a  lit- 
tle rest.  What,  after  all,  if  I  did  lie 
by  for  a  little  while  ?  there  was  not 
much  pleasure  or  profit  either  way. 

I  should  not  grow  rich  by  my  work  ; 
I  could  not  grow  much  poorer  by  being 
idle.  The  past  year,  which  I  had  spent 
in  the  service  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
C ,  had  been  one  of  constant  annoy- 
ance and  irritating  variety  of  employ- 
ment. I  had  grown  fretful  in  the  con- 
stant hurry  and  drive,  and  the  baneful 
atmosphere  of  Madame's  peevishness. 
Body  and  soul  cried  out  for  a  season  of 
release,  which  never  in  all  my  life  of 
service  had  I  thought  of  before. 

I  had  my  desire  now.  I  had  put 
away  my  bondage.  I  had  ceased  my 
unprofitable  labor.  The  rest  I  had  so 
long  craved  was  at  hand.  I  might  take 
a  jubilee,  a  siesta,  if  I  pleased,  of  half  a 
year,  and  nobody  be  the  wiser.  I  was 
responsible  to  nobody.  Nobody  had 
any  demands  upon  my  time  or  exer- 
tion. Free  !  I  stood  in  a  vacuum ; 
no  rush  of  air,  no  tempest  or  whirlpool 
stirred  its  infinite  profundity.  At  length 
I  was  at  peace,  —  a  peace  which  seem- 
ed likely  to  last  as  long  as  my  slim 
purse  held  out ;  for  employment  was 
not  easy  to  obtain.  Did  I  enjoy  it  ? 
Did  I  lap  myself  in  the  long-desired  re- 
pose in  thankful  quiescence  of  spirit  ? 
Ferhaps, —  I  cannot  tell;  restlessness 
had  become  a  chronic  disease  with  me. 
I  felt  like  a  ship  drifted  from  its  moor- 
ings :  the  winds  and  the  tides  were 
pleasant ;  the  ocean  was  at  lull ;  but  the 
ship  rocked  aimless  and  unsteady  upon 
the  waters.  The  heavy  weights  of  life 
and  activity  so  suddenly  withdrawn  left 
a  painful  lightness  akin^o  emptiness. 
The  broken  chains  trailea  noisily  after 
me.  The  time  hung  heavily  which  I 
had  so  long  prayed  for'  Long  years  of 
monotonous  servitude  had  made  a  very 


machine  of  me.  I  could  only  rust  in 
inaction.  Some  other  power,  to  rack 
and  grind  and  urge  me  on,  was  neces- 
sary to  my  very  existence. 

So  it  happened,  that,  at  last,  my  holi- 
day having  spun  out  to  the  end  of  my 
means,  I  left  the  city,  and  engaged 
work  at  very  low  wages  in  a  country- 
village.  The  situation  and  the  remu- 
neration were  not  in  the  least  calculated 
to  stimulate  ambition  or  avarice ;  and 
I  remained  obscurely  housed,  inces- 
santly busy,  and  coarsely  clothed  and 
fed,  in  this  place,  for  two  years.  They 
were  not  long  years  either.  I  had 
no  hard  taskmaster,  however  hard  my 
task,  no  uneasy,  unexplainable  appre- 
hensions, no  moody  forebodings  of  evil, 
no  troublesome  children  to  distress  me. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  I  heard  of  a 
better  situation,  and  returned  to  the 
city. 

I  had  been  engaged  about  a  twelve- 
month in  my  new  place,  a  very  pleas- 
ant little  shop,  though  the  pay  was  less 
and  the  work  harder  than  I  had  had  with 

Monsieur   C ,  when,  one  morning, 

standing  at  the  shop-window,  I  saw  that 
gentleman  pass :  very  brisk,  very  spruce, 
very  plump  he  looked.  Glancing  in,  ( I 
flatter  myself  that  a  show-window  ar- 
ranged as  I  could  arrange  it  would  at- 
tract any  one's  eye,)  he  espied  me.  A 
speedy  recognition  and  a  long  conver- 
sation were  the  result.  It  was  early 
morning,  and  we  had  the  store  to  our- 
selves. Monsieur  was  very  friendly. 
His  business  was  very  good.  Poor  Ma- 
dame !  he  wished  she  could  have  lived 
to  see  it ;  but  she  was  gone,  poor  soul ! 
out  of  a  world  of  trouble.  And  Mon- 
sieur plaintively  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
black  crape  upon  his  hat.  The  unhap- 
py exit  took  place  a  few  months  after 
my  departure.  The  children  had  gone 
to  one  or  another  relative.  Monsieur 
was  all  alone  ;  he  had  been  away  since 
then  himself,  had  been  doing  as  well 
as  a  bereaved  man  could  do,  and,  hav- 
ing saved  a  snug  little  sum,  had  re- 
turned to  buy  out  the  old  stand,  and 
reestablish  himself  in  the  old  place. 
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Iso  one  was  with  him;  he  wished  he 
could  get  a  good  hand  to  superintend 
the  concern,  now  his  own  hands  were 
so  full.  It  would  be  a  good  situation 
for  somebody.  In  short,  Monsieur  came 
again  and  again,  until,  as  I  was  poor 
and  lonely,  and  had  almost  overworked 
myself  just  to  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
gether, whose  union,  after  all,  was  of 
no  importance  to  any  one  save  my- 
self, and  as  I  was  quite  glad  to  find 
some  one  else  who  was  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  partnership,  I 
consented  to  be  his  wife.  It  was  a  very 
sensible  and  philosophic  arrangement 
for  both  of  us.  We  could  make  more 
money  together  than  apart,  and  were 
stout  and  well  able  to  help  each  other, 
if  only  well  taken  care  of.  So  we  set- 
tled the  business,  and  settled  ourselves 
as  partners  in  the  saloon. 

Three  years  had  passed,  and  we  were 
in  the  old  place  still.  We  had  been 
very  busy  that  day.  Many  orders  to 
fill,  many  customers  to  wait  upon.  Mon- 
sieur, completely  worn  out,  was  sound 
asleep  on  the  sofa  up-stairs.  It  was 
late ;  I  was  very  much  fatigued,  as  I 
descended,  according  to  my  usual  cus- 
tom, to  see  that  everything  was  safe 
about  the  house  and  shop.  The  place 
was  all  shut  and  empty ;  the  lights  were 
all  out.  A  cushioned  lounge  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  saloon  —  my  saloon  now  — 
attracted  my  weary  limbs,  and  I  threw 
myself  upon  it,  setting  the  lamp  upon  a 
marble  table  by  its  side.  With  a  com- 
placent sense  of  rest  settling  upon  me, 
I  drowsily  looked  about  at  the  dim  mag- 
nificence of  loneliness  which  surround- 
ed me.  The  night-lamp  made  more 
shadow  than  shine  ;  but  even  by  its  ob- 
scured rays  one  who  had  known  the 
old  place  would  have  been  struck  with 
the  wonderful  improvement  we  had 
made.  So  I  thought.  It  was  almost 
like  a  palace,  gilded,  and  mirrored,  and 
hung  with  silken  curtains.  Monsieur 
and  I  had  thriven  together,  had  work- 
ed hard  and  saved  much  these  many 
years  to  produce  the  change.  But  the 


change  had  been,  as  everything  we  ef- 
fected was,  well  considered,  and  had 
proved  very  profitable  in  the  end.  Bet- 
ter reception-rooms  brought  better  cus- 
tomers ;  higher  prices  a  higher  class  of 
patronage.  It  was  very  pleasant,  lying 
there,  to  reflect  that  we  were  actually 
succeeding  in  the  world ;  and  a  pleas- 
ant and  quiet  mood  fell  upon  me,  as, 
hopeful  of  the  future,  I  looked  back  at 
the  past.  I  thought  of  my  old  days  in 
that  saloon ;  I  thought  of  little  Jacques. 
Little  Jacques  was  still  a  thought  of 
some  horror  to  me,  and  I  generally 
avoided  any  allusion  to  him.  But  to- 
night, in  this  subdued  and  contempla- 
tive mood,  I  even  let  the  little  phan- 
tom glide  into  my  reverie  without  be- 
ing startled.  I  even  speculated  on  the 
old  theme  which  had  so  haunted  me. 
I  wondered  whether  my  suspicions  had 
been  correct,  and  whether  —  whether 

Madame  C was  guilty  of  sending 

her  little  son  before  her  into  the  other 
world.  So  thinking,  —  I  might  have 
been  almost  dreaming,  —  a  slight  rustle 
in  the  shop  aroused  me.  I  was  not 
alarmed ;  my  nerves  are  now  much 
healthier,  and  I  wisely  make  a  point  of 
not  getting  them  unstrung  by  violent 
movements,  or  unaccustomed  feats  of  ac- 
tivity, when  anything  astonishing  hap- 
pens. I  therefore  lifted  my  head  calm- 
ly and  looked  about,  —  it  might  be  a 
mouse.  The  noise  ceased  that  instant, 
as  if  the  intruder  were  aware  of  being 
observed.  Mice  sometimes  have  this  in- 
stinct. We  had  some  valuable  new  con- 
fections, which  I  had  no  desire  should 
be  disposed  of  by  such  customers.  So, 
taking  up  my  lamp,  and  peering  cau- 
tiously about  me,  I  proceeded  to  the 
shop.  The  light  flickered,  —  flickered 
on  something  tall  and  white,  —  some- 
thing white  and  shadowy,  standing  erect, 
and  shrinking  aside,  behind  the  coun- 
ter. My  heart  stood  still ;  a  sepulchral 
chill  came  over  me.  My  old  self,  trem- 
bling, angry,  foreboding,  stepped  sud- 
denly within  the  niche  whence  the  self- 
confident,  full-grown,  sensible  woman 
had  vanished  utterly.  For  an  instant, 
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I  felt  like  a  ghost  myself.  It  seemed 
natural  that  ghosts,  if  such  there  were, 
should  spy  me  out,  and  appall  my  heart 
with  their  presence.  For  there,  in  that 
old,  haunted  spot,  where  long  years  ago 
the  spectre  of  little  Jacques  had  lifted 
its  menacing  finger,  stood  the  form  of 

Marie,  Madame  C .  I  knew  it  well ; 

shuddering  and  shivering  myself,  more 
like  an  intruder  than  one  intruded  up- 
on, I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  chill  mar- 
ble counter  for  support.  It  was  no  crea- 
tion of  imagination  ;  the  figure  laid  its 
hand  also  upon  the  marble,  and,  stretch- 
ing over  its  gaunt  neck,  stood  and  peer- 
ed into  my  eyes. 

"  Madame  C !  Madame  C ! " 

I  cried  ;  "  what  in  the  name  of ,  God 
would  you  have  of  me  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  she  answered,  —  "noth- 
ing of  you,  —  and  nothing  in  the  name 
of  God.  Oh,  you  need  not  shudder  at 

me,  —  Christine  C !  I  know  you 

well  enough.  You  have  n't  got  over 
your  old  tricks  yet.  I  'm  no  ghost, 
though.  Mayhap  you  'd  rather  I  'd  be, 
for  all  your  nerves,  eh  ?  "  —  and  she 
shook  her  head  in  the  old  vengeful, 
threatening  way. 

It  was  true  enough.  "What  evil  at- 
mosphere surrounded  me  ?  What  fell 
snare  environed  me  ?  I  looked  about 
like  a  hunted  animal  brought  to  bay, — 
like  a  robber  suddenly  entrapped  in 
the  midst  of  his  ill-gotten  gains.  For 
this  was  no  dead  woman,  but  a  living 
vengeance,  more  terrible  than  death, 
brought  to  my  very  door.  Some  un- 
Bcen  power,  it  seemed,  full  of  evil  in- 
fluence, full  of  malignant  justice,  stretch- 
ed its  long  arms  through  my  life,  and 
would  not  let  me  by  any  means  escape 
to  peace,  to  rest.  A  direful  vision  of 
horrible  struggles  yet  to  come  —  of 
want,  despair,  disgrace  in  reservation 
—  sickened  my  soul. 

"I  will  call  —  I  will  call,"  said  I, 

gasping,  —  "  I  will  callMonsieur  C ; 

he" 

"  Don't,  don't,  I  beg  of  you  !  "  she 
cried,  catching  me  by  the  sleeve,  with 
a  sardonic  laugh;  low,  whispering,  full 


of  direful  meaning,  it  stealthily  echoed 
through  the  saloon.  "  Don't  disturb 
the  good  man.  He  sleeps  so  soundly 
after  his  well-spent  days  !  He  does  n't 
have  any  bad  dreams,  I  fancy, — rid  of 
such  a  troublesome,  vicious  wife,  —  a 
wife  who  harassed  her  husband  to 
death,  and  murdered  her  little  boy,  — 
he  sleeps  sound,  does  n't  he  ?  And  yet 
—  I  declare,  in  the  name  of  God,  Chris- 
tine C ,"  —  and  she  lifted  up  her 

bony  finger  like  an  avenging  fate, — 
'"Jie  did  it!" 

I  had  been  endeavoring  to  calm  my- 
self while  this  woman  of  spectral  face 
and  form  stared  at' me  with  her  maniac 
eye  across  the  counter.  I  had  succeeded. 
At  any  rate,  this  was  a  tangible  horror, 
and  could  be  grappled  with  ;  it  was  not 
beyond  human  reach,  a  shadowy  retri- 
bution from  the  invisible  world.  To  face 
the  circumstances,  however  repulsive, 
is  less  depressing  than  to  await  in  sus- 
pense the  coming  of  their  footsteps,  and 
the  descent  of  that  blow  we  know  they 
will  inflict.  I  had  always  found  that 
policy  best  which  was  bravest.  I  re- 
membered this  now.  Dropping  my  high 
tone,  and  soothing  my  excited  features, 
I  beckoned  the  woman  and  gave  her  a 
chair ;  I  took  a  chair  myself,  wrapping 
a  shawl  close  about  me  to  repress  the 
shivering  I  could  not  yet  overcome, 
and  I  and  that  woman,  returned  from 
the  grave,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  sat  calm- 
ly down  in  business-fashion,  and  held  a 
long  conversation. 

Madame  C had  loved  her  hus- 
band with  that  sort  of  respectful,  awe- 
filled  affection  which  lower  natures  ex- 
perience towards  those  which  are  a  grade 
above  them.  She  had  loved  her  chil- 
dren, too,  although  they  were  her  tor- 
ment. Her  inability  to  manage  or  keep 
them  in  order  fretted  and  irritated  her 
excessively.  Monsieur,  as  a  philosopher, 
could  not  understand  the  anomaly,  that 
a  woman  who  was  perpetually  unhap- 
py and  ill-tempered,  while  her  children, 
young,  buoyant,  and  mischievous,  were 
about  her,  should  sympathize  with  and 
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care  for  them  when  sick.  He  could 
not  understand  her  conscience-stricken 
misery  when  little  Jacques  drooped  af- 
ter her  severity  towards  him.  Monsieur 
was  a  kind  husband,  however,  and  a 
wise  man  in  many  things.  He  had 
studied  much  in  his  youth,  chiefly  med- 
ical works,  of  which  he  had  quite  a  col- 
lection. He  could  not  understand  the 
whimsical  nervousness  of  women,  but, 
when  so  slight  a  thing  as  a  child's  ill- 
ness appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  it, 
could  unhesitatingly  undertake  to  re- 
move the  difficulty.  He  had  prescribed 
attentively  for  the  two  children  who 
died  before  Jacques,  thereby  rendering 
them  comfortable  and  quiet,  and  saving 
quite  an  item  in  the  doctor's  bill. 

When  little  Jacques  fell  ill,  and  Ma- 
dame fretted  incessantly  about  his  loss 
of  vigor  and  vivacity,  Monsieur,  with 
fatherly  kindness,  undertook,  in  the 
midst  of  his  pressing  business,  to  give 
the  child  his  medicine,  which  had  to  be 
most  carefully  prepared.  Sometimes 
the  powders  were  disguised  in  bonbons, 
the  more  agreeably  to  dose  the  patient 
little  fellow  ;  these  were  prepared  with 
Monsieur's  own  fatherly  hands,  and 
during  his  absence  were  once  in  a  while 
left  for  Madame  to  administer.  Ma- 
dame had  great  faith  in  these  medicines, 
—  great  faith  in  her  husband's  skill ;  but 
the  child's  disease  was  obstinate,  very ; 
.  no  progress  could  be  discovered.  It 
was  a  comforting  thought,  at  least,  that, 
if  his  recovery  was  beyond  possibility, 
something  had  been  done  to  soothe  his 
pain  and  quiet  the  vexed  spirit  in  its 
bitter  struggle  with  dissolution.  Yes, 
the  medicines  were  certainly  very  quiet- 
ing, —  so  quieting,  so  death-like  in  their 
influence,— she  could  not  tell  how  a  sus- 
picion (perhaps  the  strange  expression 
of  the  child's  eye,  when  they  were  ad- 
ministered) glided  into  her  imagination 
(having  so  great  a  reverence  for  her 
husband,  it  took  no  place  in  her  mind 
for  an  instant,  —  it  was  merely  a  spec- 
tral, haunting  shadow)  that  these  things 
were  getting  the  child  no  better, — that 
they  were  not  medicine  for  keeping 


him  here,  but  for  helping  him  away. 
This  suspicion,  breathing  its  baleful 
breath  across  her  mind,  weak,  vacillat- 
ing, incapable  of  energetic  action,  had 
rendered  her  miserable,  morose,  irrita- 
ble, more  so  than  ever  before.  Yet  lit- 
tle Jacques  in  his  last  hour  hankered 
for  the  medicine,  and  craved  feverishly 
the  delicate  powder,  the  sweet  confec- 
tion, his  father  prepared  for  him. 

While  inwardly  brooding  over  this 
unnamed  terror,  and  cowering  before 
this  shapeless  thought  which  loomed  in 
the  darkness  of  her  mental  gloom,  an 
idea  entered  her  mind  that  I,  too,  was 
suspicious  that  something  was  going 
wrong,  —  that  I  was  watching,  —  wait- 
ing the  evil  to  come.  The  child  died. 
Her  fear  for  him  was  utterly  supersed- 
ed by  fear  for  her  husband.  What  if  I 
should  find  him  out  and  betray  him  ? 
The  anxiety  occasidned  by  this  possibil- 
ity made  her  hate  me.  The  agony  of 
her  little  one's  departure,  the  fear  of 
some  dire  discovery,  the  consciousness 
of  guilt  near  enough  of  vicinage  almost 
to  seem  her  own,  combined  to  nearly 
distract  her  mind,  and  it  seemed  like  a 
joyful  relief  when  I  departed.  The 
sudden  release  from  that  constant  press- 
ure of  fear  (she  knew  I  could  do  noth- 
ing against  them  without  money,  cred- 
it, or  friends)  made  her  ill  for  a  time, 
quite  ill,  she  said.  She  knew  not  what 
was  done  for  her  during  this  sickness, 
—  who  nursed  her,  or  who  gave  her 
medicine.  But  one  morning,  on  waking 
from  what  seemed  a  long  sleep,  in  which 
she  had  dreamed  strangely  and  talked 
wildly,  she  beheld  Monsieur,  smiling 
kindly,  standing  beside  her  bed  with  a 
vial  and  a  spoon  in  his  hand. 

"  It  is  a  cordial,  my  dear,  which  will 
strengthen  and  bring  you  round  again 
very  soon.  You  need  a  sedative,  — 
something  to  allay  fever  and  excite- 
ment." 

"Is  it  little  Jacques's  medicine  ? " 
"  Quite  similar,  my  dear,  —  not  the 
powders,  —  the  liquid.     Equally  sooth- 
ing to  the  nerves,  and   promotive  of 
sleep." 
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She  turned  her  face  away.  She  had 
slept  long  enough.  She  thanked  Mon- 
sieur, not  daring  to  look  up,  but  capri- 
ciously refused  to  touch  little  Jacques's 
medicine. 

"  And  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  Mon- 
sieur was  very  angry.  He  said  I  was  a 
disobedient  wife,  who  did  not  wish  to 
get  well,  but  desired  to  be  a  constant 
expense  and  trouble  to  her  husband. 

"  And  so,  Christine  C ,  I  trembled 

and  shook,  and  let  fall  words  I  never 
meant  to  have  uttered  to  Monsieur,  and 
I  said  he  had  killed  the  child,  and  wish- 
ed to  kill  me,  that  he  might  marry  Ma- 
demoiselle Christine.  I  did  not  say  any 
more  that  day.  In  the  morning,  Mon- 
sieur and  I  discoursed  together  again. 
I  declared  I  would  get  well  and  go  away. 
Oh !  Monsieur  knew  well  I  would  not  be- 
tray him.  He  was  willing,  very  willing 
to  consent  to  my  departure.  He  cared 
for  me  well,  and  gave  me  much  money ; 
and  I  went  away  to  my  old  aunt,  who  liv- 
ed in  Paris.  I  have  been  dead, — I  have 
died  to  Monsieur.  I  should  never  have 
returned,  but  that  my  good  aunt  is  gone. 
When  I  buried  her,  —  shut  her  kind 
eyes,  and  wrapped  her  so  snugly  in  her 
shroud, — I  thought  it  a  horrible  thing  to 
be  living  without  a  soul  to  care  for  me, 
or  comfort  me,  or  even  to  wrap  me  up 
as  I  did  her  when  the  time  was  come. 
I  felt  then  a  thirsty  spirit  rising  with- 
in me  to  see  my  old  place  where  I  had 
comfort  and  shelter  long  ago,  and  to  see 
my  children.  I  have  been  to  see  them  : 

they  are  in  B ;  they  did  not  know 

me  there.  I  did  not  tell  them  who  I 
was.  I  have  been  faithful  to  my  prom- 
ise. I  tell  no  one  but  you,  Christine 

C ,  who  have  stepped  into  my  place, 

and  stolen  away  my  home.  A  prettier 
home  you  have  made  of  it  for  a  prettier 
wife ;  but  it  's  the  old  place  yet,  with 
the  old  stain  upon  it." 

Wishing  to  consider  a  moment  what 
I  should  do,  half  paralyzed,  like  one 
who  is  stricken  with  death,  I  left  that 
other  ME,  (for  was  she  not  also  my  hus- 
band's wife  ?)  apparently  exhausted,  ly- 


ing upon  the  sofa,  and  went  wearily  up- 
stairs, with  heavy  steps,  like  one  whose 
life  has  suddenly  become  a  weight  to 
him.      What,    indeed,    should    I    do  ? 
Starvation  and  misery  stared  me  in  the 
face.     If  I  left  the  house,  casting  its 
guilt  and  its  comfort  behind  me,  where 
could  I  go  V     I  could  do  nothing,  earn 
nothing  now.     My  reputation,  now  that 
we  were  so  long  established,  would  be 
entirely  gone.      And  if  I  left    all   for 
which  I  had  labored  so  hard,  for  an- 
other to  enjoy,  would  that  better  the 
matter  ?     Great  God  !  would  anything 
help  me  ?     Before  me  in  terrific  vision 
rose  a  dim  vista  of  future  ruin,  of  inef- 
fectual years  writhing  in  the  inescapa- 
ble power  of  the  law,  of  long  trial,  of 
horrible  suspense,  of  garish  publicity, 
of  my   name   handed  from   mouth  to 
mouth,  a  forlorn,  duped,  degraded  thing, 
whose  blighted   life  was    a   theme   of 
newspaper  comment  and  cavil.     These 
thoughts  swept  over  me  as  a  tempest 
sweeps  over  the  young  tree  whose  roots 
are  not  firm  in  the  soil,  whose  writhing 
and  wrestling  are  impotent  to  defend  it 
from  certain  destruction.     There  was 
no  one  I  loved  especially,  no  one  I  car- 
ed for  anxiously,  to  relieve  the  bitter 
thoughts  which  centred  in  myself  alone. 
Monsieur  awoke  as  I  was  sitting  thus, 
in  ineffectual  effort  to  compose  myself. 
Seeing  me  sitting  near  him,  still  dressed, 
the  door  open,  and  the  light  burning, 
he  inquired  what  was  the  matter.     I 
had  something  below  requiring  his  at- 
tention, I  said,  and,  taking  up  the  lamp, 
ushered  him  down-stairs.     My  chaotic 
thoughts  were  beginning  to  settle  them- 
selves,— to  form  a  nucleus  about  the  first 
circumstance  that  thrust  itself  definite- 
ly before  them.    That  poor  wretch  wait- 
ing below,  —  that  forsaken,  abject,  dis- 
honored wife,  —  I  would  confront  him 
with  her,  and  charge  him  with  his  guilt. 
Opening  the  saloon-door,  I  stepped  in 
before  him.     The  lamp  which  I  had  left 
upon  the  stand  was  out,  and  the  slender 
thread  of  light  which  fell  from  the  one 
in  my  hand,  sweeping  across  the  gloom, 
rested  upon  the  deserted  sofa.      The 
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saloon  was  empty ;  no  trace,  no  sign 
could  be  discovered  of  any  human  be- 
ing. The  hush,  the  solemnity  of  night 
brooded  over  the  place.  Monsieur  mock- 
ingly, but  unsteadily,  inquired  what 
child's  game  I  was  playing,  —  he  was 
too  tired  to  be  fooled  with.  He  spoke 
hotly  and  quickly,  as  he  never  had 
spoken  to  me  before,  —  like  one  who 
has  long  been  ill  at  ease,  and  deems  a 
slight  circumstance  portentous. 

So  I  turned  upon  him,  with  all  the 
bitterness  in  my  heart  rising  to  my 
tongue.  I  told  him  the  story.  I  char- 
ged him  with  the  guilt.  He  listened 
in  silence ;  marble-like  he  stood  with 
folded  arms,  and  heard  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter.  When  I  was  si- 
lent, he  strode  up  to  me,  and,  stooping, 
peered  into  my  face  steadily.  His  teeth 
were  clenched,  his  eyes  shot  fire ;  other- 
wise he  was  calm,  quite  composed.  He 
said,  quietly,  — 

"  Would  you  blame  me  for  making 
an  angel  out  of  an  idiot  ?  " 

Monsieur's  philosophy  was  too  subtile 
for  me.  GUILTY  seemed  a  coarse  word 
to  apply  to  so  fine  a  nature. 

He  denied  having  attempted  to  in- 
jure his  wife  in  any  way. 

"  Women  are  all  fools,"  he  said ; 
"they  are  all  alike,  —  go  just  as  they 
are  led,  and  do  just  as  they  are  taught. 
They  cannot  think  for  themselves.  They 
have  no  ideas  of  justice  but  just  what 
the  law  furnishes  them  with.  It  was 
silly  to  complain  ;  it  argued  a  narrow 
mind  to  condemn  merely  because  the 
laws  condemn.  In  that  case  all  should 
be  acquitted  whom  the  laws  acquit,  — 
did  we  ever  do  this  ?  Would  his  dar- 
ling Jacques,  happy,  angelic,  condemn 
his  parent  for  releasing  him  from  the 
drudgery  of  life  ?  Was  it  not  better  to 
play  on  a  golden  harp  than  to  be  a  con- 
fectioner ?  Were  not  all  men,  in  fact, 
more  or  less  slayers  of  their  brothers  ? 
Was  I  not  myself  guilty  in  attributing 
to  Madame  a  deed  in  my  eyes  worthy 
of  death,  and  of  which  she  was  innocent  ? 
It  was  only  those  whose  courage  induced 
them  to  venture  a  little  farther  who  re- 


ceived condemnation.  In  some  way  or 
other,  every  soul  is  wearing  out  and  over- 
tasking somebody  else's  soul,  and  short- 
ening somebody's  days.  A  man  who 
should  throw  his  child  into  the  water, 
in  order  to  save  him  from  being  burn- 
ed to  death,  would  not  be  arraigned  for 
the  fierce  choice.  Little  Jacques,  if  he 
had  lived,  would  have  lingered  in  misery 
and,  imbecility.  Was  a  lingering  death 
of  torture  to  be  preferred  by  a  tender- 
hearted woman  to  one  more  rapid  and 
less  painful,  where  the  certainty  of 
death  left  only  such  preference  ?  Ah, 
welll  it  was  consolation  that  his  little 
son  was  safe  from  all  vicissitude,  what- 
ever might  befall  his  devoted  father  ! " 
and  Monsieur  wiped  his  eyes,  and  drew 
out  a  little  miniature  he  always  carried 
in  his  bosom.  It  was  the  portrait  of  lit- 
tle Jacques. 

Well,  as  I  have  said,  Monsieur  was 
a  philosopher,  and  I  was  a  philosopher ; 
and  yet  I  must  have  been  a  woman  in- 
capable of  reason,  incapable  of  compre- 
hending an  argument ;  for  the  thought 
of  this  thing,  and  of  being  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  man  capable  of  such  a  deed, 
made  me  uneasy,  restless,  unhappy,  as 
though  I  were  in  some  sort  a  partaker 
of  the  crime.  I  could  not  sleep  ;  I  was 
haunted  with  horrific  dreams ;  and  when, 
in  a  few  days,  among  the  "accidents" 
the  death  of  an  unknown  woman  was 
recorded,  whose  body  had  drifted  ashore 
at  night,  and  I  recognized  by  the  de- 
scription poor,  unknown,  uncared-for 

Madame  C ,  a  wild  fever  burned  in 

my  veins,  a  frenzy  of  anguish  akin  to 
remorse,  as  if  /  had  wronged  the  dead, 
and  sent  her  drifting,  helpless,  out  to 
the  unknown  world.  A  pitiable  soul, 
who  preferred  misery  for  her  portion, 
rather  than  betray  the  man  she  loved, 
or  become  partaker  of  his  crime,  had 
crept  back,  after  years  of  self-imposed 
absence,  with  death  in  her  heart,  to 
see  the  old  place  and  the  new  wife,  — 
and  how  had  I  received  her  ?  With 
horror  and  shuddering,  as  though  she 
were  some  guilty  thing,  to  be  held  at 
arm's-length.  Not  as  one  woman,  gen- 
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crous,  forgiving,  hoping  for  inercy  here- 
after, should  receive  another,  however 
erring.  It  was  a  sad  boon,  perhaps, 
she  had  endowed  me  with ;  yet  it  was 
all  she  prized  and  cherished. 

With  a  nobleness  of  magnanimity,  a 
passionate  self-sacrifice,  which  none  but 
a  woman  could  be  capable  of,  Madame 
C had  divested  herself  of  all  pecu- 
liarities of  clothing  by  which  she  could 
be  identified.  It  was  only  by  recogniz- 
ing the  features,  and  a  singular  scar  up- 
on the  forehead,  that  I  knew  it  was  her- 
self. She  was  buried  by  stranger  hands, 
however ;  we  dared  not  come  forward 
to  claim  her. 

The  excitement  attendant  on  this 
miserable  death,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces which  preceded  it,  laid  me,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  upon  a  sick-bed. 
I  was  unconscious  for  many  weeks  of 
anything  save  intolerable  pain  and  in- 
tolerable heat.  A  fiery  agony  of  fever 
leaped  in  my  veins,  and  scorched  up 
my  life-blood.  I  believe  Morisieur  car- 
ed for  me,  and  nursed  me  attentively 
during  this  illness. 

The  fever  left  me  ;  exhausted,  spent, 
my  life  shrunken  up  within  me,  my  en- 
ergy burned  out,  a  puny,  spiritless  rem- 
nant of  the  strong  woman  who  lay  down 
upon  that  couch,  I  lay  despondent,  va- 
cant of  all  interest  in  the  world  hither- 
to so  exciting  to  me.  I  had  not  seen 
Monsieur  since  this  apparent  commence- 
ment of  recovery.  A  great,  good-na- 
tured nurse  kept  watch  over  me,  and 
fed  me  with  spiritless  dainties,  taste- 
less, unsatisfying. 

One  day,  when-  my  senses  began  to 
settle  a  little,  and  things  began  to  take 
shape  again,  I  asked  for  Monsieur.  He 
came  and  stood  at  my  bedside. 

"  Christine,"  said  he,  "  you  have  no 
faith  in  my  power  of  making  angels.  I 
have  not  made  one  of  you.  Being  di- 
vided in  our  theories,  we  will  divide 
our  earthly  goods.  We  will  part. 
Should  you  as  a  woman  deem  it  your 
duty  to  inform  against  me,  I  shall  not 
think  it  wrong.  I  shall  bear  it  as  a 
philosopher.  You  have  no  proof,  you 


can  substantiate  nothing;  but  it  may 
be  a  satisfaction.  I  do  not  understand 
women  ;  therefore  I  cannot  tell." 

"  Monsieur,"  I  answered,  "  leave  it 
to  God  to  fill  His  heaven  as  He  thinks 
best.  He  has  not  invited  your  assist- 
ance ;  neither  has  He  invited  me  to 
avenge  Him.  Since  He  does  not  pun- 
ish, dare  I  invade  His  prerogative  ?  " 

And  we  did  not  part. 

We  will  live  together  in  peace,  we 
said,  and  the  past  shall  be  utterly  for- 
gotten ;  shall  not  a  whole  lifetime  of 
unwavering  rectitude  atone  for  this  one 
crime  ? 

I  accepted  my  fate,  —  weekly,  in  the 
dread  of  poverty,  in  the  horror  of  dis- 
grace, shrinking  within  myself  with 
the  secret  thrust  upon  me.  I  said  we 
are  all  the  makers  of  our  own  destiny, 
and  there  is  nothing  supernatural  in 
life.  If  this  course  is  best  and  wisest  in 
my  judgment,  nothing  evil  will  come 
of  it.  I  said  this,  ignorant  of  the  mys- 
tery of  existence,  and  inexperienced 
in  that  subtile  power  which  penetrates 
all  the  windings  and  turnings  of  human- 
ity, searching  out  hidden  things,  —  the 
Purifier,  and  the  Avenger,  allotting  to 
each  one  his  portion  of  bitterness,  his 
inexorable  punishment.  "  We  will  live 
together  in  peace  "  :  it  was  the  thought 
of  a  sudden  moment  of  fervor,  which 
overleaped  the  dreary  length  of  life, 
and  assumed  to  compass  the  repentance 
of  a  whole  existence  in  a  single  day. 

But  destiny  holds  always  in  store  its 
retribution.  God  suffers  no  dropped 
stitches  in  the  web  of  His  universe,  and 
the  smallest  truth  evaded,  the  least 
wretch  neglected,  will  surely  be  picked 
up  again  in  the  unending  circle  that  is 
winding  its  certain  thread  around  all 
beings,  connecting  by  invisible  links 
the  most  insignificant  chances  with  the 
most  significant  events. 

When  I  said  we  will  be  one,  we  will 
endure  together,  I  thought  that  so,  in 
my  enduring  strength,  I  could  bear 
up  whatever  burden  came.  I  know 
not  how,  by  what  invisible  process,  the 
load  which  I  had  lifted  to  my  shoulders 
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grew  into  leaden  heaviness,  —  heavy, 
heavy,  like  the  weight  of  some  dead 
soul  resting  its  lifeless  shape  upon  my 
living  spirit,  till  I  staggered  under  the 
unbearable  presence.  I  had  doomed 
myself  to  stand  side  by  side,  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  guilt,  to  feel  hourly 
the  dread  lest  in  some  moment  of  fren- 
zy engendered  by  the  dumb  anguish 
within  me  I  might  betray  the  secret 
whose  rust  was  eating  into  my  soul, 
and  shriek  out  my  misery  in  the  ears 
of  all  men. 

Monsieur,  seeing  me  grow  thin  and 
pale,  declared  that  I  must  have  a  change, 
I  must  go  somewhere,  to  the  sea-shore. 
To  the  sea-shore  !  No,  I  would  not  go 
to  the  sea-shore,  or  to  any  other  shore  ; 
a  stranded  vessel,  I  could  not  struggle 
from  the  place  of  shipwreck. 

Monsieur  grew  vexed  and  anxious, 
when  I  stubbornly  shook  my  head.  And 
when  week  after  week  I  still  refused, 
he  grew  strangely  uneasy.  I  had  bet- 
ter go ;  if  I  would  not  go  alone,  he 
would  go  with  me,  shut  up  the  shop, 
and  take  a  holiday. 

I  considered  the  matter  that  day. 
The  project  was  a  wild  one ;  at  this 
busiest  season  of  the  year,  it  would  be 
an  injury  to  our  business.  And  what 
might  the  neighbors  say  ?  It  might  lead 
them  to  unpleasant  suspicions.  We  were 
not  popular  among  them.  No,  it  would 
not  do. 

I  explained  this  to  Monsieur  very 
calmly  at  the  supper-table.  His  face 
was  pale  and  quiet  as  usual.  He  did 
not  interrupt  me.  When  I  concluded, 
he  rose  as  if  he  would  go  out,  but  turn- 
ing back  suddenly  and  striking  the  ta- 
ble with  his  clenched  fist,  — 

"  God  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Woman 
would  you  see  me  die  like  a  dog  ?  The 
neighbors  !  for  all  I  know,  they  have 
got  me  at  their  finger-ends  now,  —  the 
vile  rabble !  That  old  hag,  Madame 
Justine,  at  the  ribbon  -  shop*  below, — 
some  demon  possessed  her  to  look  out 
that  night  when  SHE  camS  crawling 
home.  She  noted  her  well  with  her 
greedy  eyes ;  some  one  so  like  my  dear 
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first  wife,  she  told  me.  There  is  mis- 
chief and  death  in  her  eyes.  She  knows 
or  guesses  too  much."  • 

"What  can  she  guess?"  I  asked; 
"  she  has  only  lately  come  into  the 
neighborhood." 

In  answer  to  this,  Monsieur  informed 
me  that  she  professed  to  have  been  an 
old  friend  of  his  wife's,  who,  in  times 
gone  by,  half  bewildered  with  her  troub- 
les, had  probably  dropped  many  un- 
guarded words  in  this  woman's  pres- 
ence. Madame  C had  died  (to  her 

old  home)  while  this  woman  was  away 
on  a  visit.  "  Ah  ! "  she  said,  "  she  had 
her  misgivings  many  a  time.  Did  the 

same  doctor  attend  Madame  C who 

prescribed  for  little  Jacques  ?  He  ought 
to  be  hung,  then.  Ah,  well,  if  all  men 
had  their  deserts,  she  knew  many  things 
that  would  hang  some  folks  who  looked 
all  fair  and  square,  and  held  their  guil- 
ty heads  higher  than  their  neighbors." 

«  Well  ?  "  I  said. 

"Well!  —  you  women  are  so  virtu- 
ous, you  have  no  mercy,  Madame.  Go, 
hang — go,  drown  the  wretch  who  comes 
under  the  malediction  of  the  ladies ! 
Oh,  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  him ! 
And  this  one  owed  me  a  grudge  lately 
about  a  mistake,  —  a  little  mistake  I 
made  in  an  account  with  her,  and  would 
not  alter  because  I  thought  it  all  right." 

The  preparations  were  going  on  si- 
lently and  steadily  that  night.  I  would 
go  anywhere  now,  anything  would  I 
do,  to  escape  the  fate  whose  stealthy 
footsteps  were  tracking  us  out.  Well 
I  knew,  that,  once  in  the  power  of  the 
law,  its  firm  grasp  would  wrest  every 
secret  from  the  deepest  depths  where  it 
was  hidden.  Once  out  of  the  city,  we 
could  readily  take  flight,  if  immediate 
danger  threatened. 

The  doors  were  all  closed  ;  the  trunks 
stood  corded  in  the  hall.  I  was  down- 
stairs, getting  the  silver  together.  Mon- 
sieur was  in  his  room,  packing  up  his 
medicine-chest.  There  was  no  weak- 
ness in  my  nerves  now,  no  trembling 
in  my  limbs.  I  was  determined.  While 
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thus  engaged,  pausing  a  moment  amid 
the  light  tinkle  of  the  silver  spoons, 
I  thought  I  heard  footsteps  in  the  sa- 
loon above.  '  Softly  ascending  the  stairs, 
I  met  Monsieur  at  the  door.  He  had 
come  down  under  the  same  impression, 
that  some  one  was  walking  in  the  saloon, 
still  holding  in  his  hand  the  tinv  cup  in 
which  he  measured  his  medicines.  It 
was  full,  and  Monsieur  carried  it  very 
carefully,  as,  opening  the  door,  he 
looked  cautiously  about.  Nothing  stir- 
red ;  all  was  silent  as  death ;  and  walk- 
ing forward  toward  the  fountain,  he 
straightened  himself  up,  and  his  white 
face  flushed  as  he  said  in  a  whisper,  — 

"  Christine,  everything  is  ready.  We 
are  safe  yet ;  we  shall  escape.  Once 
away,  we  will  never  return  to  this  doom- 
ed place,  let  what  will  come  of  it.  Yes, 
I  am  certain  that  we  shall  escape  ! " 

Monsieur  took  a  step  forward  as  he 
said  this,  and  stood  transfixed.  The 
light  shook  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
as  if  a  strong  wind  had  passed  over  it ; 
.his  eye  quailed ;  his  cheek  blanched  to 
ghastly  whiteness.  I  thought  that  un- 
due excitement  had  brought  on  a  faint- 
ing-fit of  some  kind,  and  was  stooping 
to  dip  my  hands  in  the  water  and  bathe 
his  forehead,  when  I  saw,  distinctly, 
like  a  white  mist  in  the  darkness,  a  vis- 
ible shape  sitting  solemn  upon  the  ba- 
sin-edge ;  the  room  was  very  dim,  and 
the  falling  spray  fell  over  the  shape  like 
a  weeping-willow,  yet  my  eyes  discern- 
ed it  clearly.  Oh,  it  was  no  dream  that 
I  had  dreamed  in  my  young  days  long 
ago  !  That  little  figure  was  no  stran- 
ger to  my  vision,  no  stranger  to  the 
changeless  waterfall.  Did  Monsieur 
see  it  also  ?  He  stood  close  beside  the 
fountain  now,  with  his  face  towards  the 
spectre.  The  tiny  cup  in  his  hand  fell 


from  the  loosened  fingers  down  into  the 
water  ;  a  lonely  gold-fish,  swimming 
there,  turned  over  on  its  golden  side 
and  floated  motionless  upon  the  surface. 

I  scarcely  noticed  this,  for,  at  the  time, 
I  heard  the  knob  of  the  shop-door  turn 
quickly,  and  the  door  was  shaken  vio- 
lently. It  was  probably  the  night- 
watchman  going  his  rounds ;  but,  in  my 
alarm  and  excitement,  I  thought  we 
were  betrayed.  I  stepped  swiftly  to 
the  door,  and  pushed  an  extra  bolt  in- 
side. 

"  Monsieur  ! "  I  cried,  under  my 
breath,  "hide!  hide  yourself !  Quick! 
in  the  name  of  Heaven  !  " 

But  he  did  not  answer,  and,  hasten- 
ing to  his  side,  I  saw  the  faint  outlines 
of  that  shadowy  visitant  growing  indis- 
tinct and  disappearing.  As  it  vanish- 
ed, Monsieur  turned  deliberately  to- 
ward me  ;  his  eyes  were  clear,  the  faint- 
ness  was  over  ;  his  voice  was  grave  and 
steady,  as  he  said, — 

"  Christine  !  I  have  seen  it.  It  is  the 
warning  of  death.  There  is  no  future 
and  no  escape  for  me.  The  retribu- 
tion is  at  hand,"  —  and  stooping  swiftly 
down,  he  lifted  the  tiny  cup  brimming 
to  his  lips.  "  Go  you,"  he  said,  huskily, 
"to  the  sea-shore.  I  have  an  errand 
elsewhere." 

In  the  morning  came  the  officers  of 
justice ;  my  dim  eyes  saw  them,  my 
ears  heard  unshrinking  their  stern  voi- 
ces demanding  Monsieur  C .  I  did 

not  answer ;  I  pointed  vaguely  for- 
ward ;  and  forward  they  marched,  with 
a  heavy  tramp,  to  where  the  one  whom 
they  were  seeking  lay  prone  upon  the 
marble  floor,  his  head  hanging  nerveless- 
ly down  over  the  water.  He  had  been 
arrested  by  a  Higher  Power.  Monsieur 
C was  dead. 
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THE  word  of  the  Lord  by  night 
To  the  watching  Pilgrims  came, 
As  they  sat  by  the  sea-side, 
And  filled  their  hearts  with  flame. 

God  said,  —  I  am  tired  of  kings, 
I  suffer  them  no  more  ; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 
The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

Think  ye  I  made  this  ball 

A  field  of  havoc  and  war, 

Where  tyrants  great  and  tyrants  small 

Might  harry  the  weak  and  poor  ? 

My  angel,  —  his  name  is  Freedom, 
Choose  him  to  be  your  king  ; 
He  shall  cut  pathways  east  and  west, 
And  fend  you  with  his  wing. 

Lo  !  I  uncover  the  land 
Which  I  hid  of  old  time  in  the  West, 
As  the  sculptor  uncovers  his  statue, 
When  he  has  wrought  his  best. 

I  show  Columbia,  of  the  rocks 
Which  dip  their  foot  in  the  seas 
And  soar  to  the  air-borne  flocks 
Of  clouds,  and  the  boreal  fleece. 

I  will  divide  my  goods, 
Call  in  the  wretch  and  slave  : 
None  shall  rule  but  the  humble, 
And  none  but  Toil  shall  have. 

I  will  have  never  a  noble, 
No  lineage  counted  great : 
Fishers  and  choppers  and  ploughmen 
Shall  constitute  a  State. 

Go,  cut  down  trees  in  the  forest, 
And  trim  the  straightest  boughs  ; 
Cut  down  trees  in  the  forest, 
And  build  me  a  wooden  house. 

Call  the  people  together, 
The  young  men  and  the  sires, 
The  digger  in  the  harvest-field, 
Hireling,  and  him  that  hires. 
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And  here  in  a  pine  state-house 
They  shall  choose  men  to  rule 
In  every  needful  faculty, 
In  church,  and  state,  and  school. 

Lo,  now  !  if  these  poor  men 
Can  govern  the  land  and  sea, 
,  And  make  just  laws  below  the  SUD, 
As  planets  faithful  be. 

And  ye  shall  succor  men  ; 

'T  is  nobleness  to  serve  ; 

Help  them  who  cannot  help  again  ; 

Beware  from  right  to  swerve. 

I  break  your  bonds  and  masterships, 
And  I  unchain  the  slave  : 
Free  be  his  heart  and  hand  henceforth, 
As  wind  and  wandering  wave. 

I  cause  from  every  creature 
His  proper  good  to  flow  : 
So  much  as  he  is  and  doeth, 
So  much  he  shall  bestow. 

But,  laying  his  hands  on  another 
To  coin  his  labor  and  sweat, 
He  goes  in  pawn  to  his  victim 
For  eternal  years  in  debt. 

Pay  ransom  to  the  owner, 

And  fill  the  bag  to  the  brim. 

Who  is  the  owner  ?     The  slave  is  owner, 

And  ever  was.     Pay  him. 

O  North  !  give  him  beauty  for  rags, 
And  honor,  O  South !  for  his  shame  ; 
Nevada  !  coin  thy  golden  crags 
With  Freedom's  image  and  name. 

Up  !  and  the  dusky  race 
That  sat  in  darkness  long,  — 
Be  swift  their  feet  as  antelopes, 
And  as  behemoth  strong. 

Come,  East,  and  West,  and  North, 
By  races,  as  snow-flakes, 
And  carry  my  purpose  forth, 
Which  neither  halts  nor  shakes. 

My  will  fulfilled  shall  be, 
For,  in  daylight  or  in  dark, 
My  thunderbolt  has  eyes  to  see 
His  way  home  to  the  mark. 
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THE    SIEGE   OF   CINCINNATI. 


THE  live  man  of  the  old  Revolution, 
the  daring  Hotspur  of  those  troublous 
days,  was  Anthony  Wayne.  The  live 
man  to-day  of  the  great  Northwest  is 
Lewis  Wallace.  With  all  the  chivalric 
dash  of  the  stormer  of  Stony  Point,  he 
has  a  cooler  head,  with  a  capacity  for 
larger  plans,  and  the  steady  nerve  to 
execute  whatever  he  conceives.  When 
a  difficulty  rises  in  his  path,  the  diffi- 
culty, no  matter  what  its  proportions, 
moves  aside ;  he  does  not.  When  a  river 
like  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  intervenes 
between  him  and  his  field  of  operations, 
there  is  a  sudden  sound  of  saws  and  ham- 
mers at  sunset,  and  the  next  morning 
beholds  the  magic  spectacle  of  a  great 
pontoon-bridge  stretching  between  the 
shores  of  Freedom  and  Slavery,  its 
planks  resounding  to  the  heavy  tread 
of  almost  endless  regiments  and  army- 
wagons.  Is  a  city  like  Cincinnati  men- 
aced by  a  hungry  foe,  striding  on  by  for- 
ced marches,  that  foe  sees  his  path  sud- 
denly blocked  by  ten  miles  of  fortifica- 
tions thoroughly  manned  and  armed, 
and  he  finds  it  prudent,  even  with  his 
twenty  thousand  veterans,  to  retreat 
faster  than  .he  came,  strewing  the  road 
with  whatever  articles  impede  his  haste. 
Some  few  incidents  in  the  career  of 
such  a  man,  since  he  has  taken  the 
field,  ought  not  to  be  uninteresting  to 
those'  for  whom  he  has  fought  so  brave- 
ly; and  we  believe  his  services,  when 
known,  will  be  appreciated,  otherwise 
we  will  come  under  the  old  ban  against 
Republics,  that  they  are  ungrateful. 

While  returning  from  New  York  at 
the  expiration  of  a  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence, the  first  asked  for  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  General  Wallace 
was  persuaded  by  Governor  Morton  to 
stump  the  State  of  Indiana  in  favor  of 
voluntary  enlistments,  which  at  that 
time  were  progressing  slowly.  Wallace 
went  to  work  in  all  earnestness.  His 
idea  was  to  obtain  command  of  the  new 


levies,  drill  them,  and  take  them  to 
the  field ;  and  this  idea  was  circulated 
throughout  the  State.  The  result  was, 
enlisting  increased  rapidly ;  the  ardor 
for  it  rose  shortly  into  a  fever,  and  has 
not  yet  abated.  Regiments  are  still 
forming,  shedding  additional  lustre  up- 
on the  name  of  patriotic  Indiana. 

General  Wallace  was  thus  engaged 
when  the  news  was  received  from  Mor- 
gan of  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  by 
Kirby  Smith.  All  eyes  turned  at  once 
to  Governor  Morton,  many  of  whose 
regiments  were  now  ready  to  take  the 
field,  if  they  only  had  officers  to  lead 
them.  Wallace  came  promptly  to  the 
Governor's  assistance,  and  offered  to 
take  command  of  a  regiment  for  the 
crisis.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he 
was  sent  to  New  Albany,  where  the 
Sixty-Sixth  Indiana  was  in  camp.  In 
twelve  hours  he  mustered  it,  paid  its 
bounty  money,  clothed  and  armed  it, 
and  marched  it  to  Louisville.  Brigadier- 
General  Boyle  was  in  command  of  Ken- 
tucky. Wallace,  who  is  a  Major-Gen- 
eral, reported  to  him  at  the  above-nam- 
ed city,  and  a  peculiar  scene  occurred. 

"  General  Boyle,"  said  Wallace,  "  I 
report  to  you  the  Sixty-Sixth  Indiana 
Regiment." 

"  Who  commands  it  ?  "  asked  the 
General. 

"  I  have  that  honor,  Sir,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  You  want  orders,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  me," 
said  Boyle.  "  I  have  no  right  to  order 
you." 

"  That  difficulty  is  easily  solved," 
Wallace  replied,  with  characteristic 
promptness.  "  I  come  to  report  to  you 
as  a  Colonel.  I  come  to  take  orders  as 
such." 

General  Boyle  consulted  with  his  Ad- 
jutant-General, and  the  result  was  a 
request  that  General  Wallace  would 
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proceed  to  Lexington  with  his  -  com- 
mand. Here  was  exhibited  the  ready, 
self-sacrificing  spirit  of  a  true  patriot : 
he  did  not  stand  and  wait  until  he  could 
find  the  position  to  which  his  high  rank 
entitled  him,  but  stepped  into  the  place 
where  he  could  best  and  quickest  serve 
his  country  in  her  hour  of  peril. 

While  Wallace  was  still  at  the  rail- 
way-station, he  received  an  order  from 
General  Boyle,  putting  him  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  forces  in  Lexington. 
Here  was  a  golden  opportunity  for  our 
young  commander.  What  higher  hon- 
or could  be  coveted  than  to  relieve  the 
brave  Morgan,  pent  up  as  he  was  with 
his  little  army  in  the  mountain-gorges 
of  the  Cumberland  ?  The  idea  fired 
the  soul  of  Wallace,  and  he  pushed  on 
to  Lexington.  But  here  he  was  sad- 
ly disappointed.  He  found  the  forces 
waiting  there  inadequate  to  the  task : 
instead  of  an  army,  there  were  only 
three  regiments.  He  telegraphed  for 
more  troops.  Indiana  and  Ohio  re- 
sponded promptly  and  nobly.  In  three 
days  he  received  and  brigaded  nine 
regiments  and  started  them  toward  the 
Gap. 

No  one  but  an  experienced  soldier, 
one  who  has  indeed  tried  it,  can  con- 
ceive of  the  labor  involved  in  such  an 
undertaking.  The  material  in  his  hands 
was,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  magnificently 
raw.  Officers,  from  colonels  to  corpo- 
rals, brave  though  they  might  be  as  li- 
ons, knew  literally  nothing  of  military 
affairs.  The  men  had  not  learned  even 
to  load  their  guns.  Companies  had  to  be 
led,  like  little  children,  by  the  hand  as 
it  were,  into  their  places  in  line  of  bat- 
tle. There  was  no  cavalry,  no  artille- 
ry. It  happened,  however,  that  guns, 
horses,  and  supplies  intended  for  Mor- 
gan at  the  Gap  were  in  depot  at  Lex- 
ington. Then  Wallace  began  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  dawn  through  the  dark 
tangle  of  the  wilderness.  Some  kind 
of  order,  prompt  and  immediate,  must 
be  forced  out  of  this  chaos  ;  and  it  came, 
for  the  master-spirit  was  there  to  ar- 
range and  compel.  He  mounted  sev- 


eral hundred  men,  giving  them  rifles  in- 
stead of  sabres.  He  manned  new  guns, 
procuring  harness  and  ammunition  for 
them  from  Louisville.  Where  there 
were  no  caissons,  he  supplied  wagons. 
But  his  regiments  were  not  his  sole  re- 
liance ;  he  is  a  believer  in  riflemen,  a 
fighting  class  of  which  Kentucky  was 
full.  These  he  summoned  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  was  met  by  a  ready  and 
hearty  response  :  they  came  trooping  to 
him  by  hundreds.  Among  others,  Gar- 
rett  Davis,  United  States  Senator,  led 
a  company  of  Home-Guards  to  Lexing- 
ton. In  this  way  General  Wallace 
composed,  or  rather  improvised  a  little 
army,  and  all  without  help,  his  regular 
staff  being  absent,  mostly  in  Memphis. 

"  Kentucky  has  not  been  herself  in 
this  war,"  exclaimed  General  Wallace ; 
"  she  must  be  aroused ;  and  I  propose 
to  do  it  thoroughly." 

"  How  will  you  do  it  ?  "  asked  a  skep- 
tic. 

"  Easily  enough,  Sir.  Kentucky  has 
a  host  of  great  names.  Kentuckians 
believe  in  great  names.  It  is  to  this 
tune  that  the  traitors  have  carried  them 
to  the  field  against  us.  I  will  take  with 
me  to  the  field  all  the  men  living,  old 
and  young,  who  have  made  those  names 
great.  Buckner  took  the  young  Crit- 
tendens  and  Clays ;  by  Heaven,  I  '11 
take  their  fathers  !  " 

"  But  they  can't  march." 

"  I  '11  haul  them,  then." 

"  They  can  be  of  no  service  in  that 
way." 

"  But  the  magic  of  their  names  !  " 
exclaimed  Wallace.  "  What  will  the 
young  Kentuckians  say,  when  they  hear 
John  J.  Crittenden,  Leslie  Combs,  Rob- 
ert Breckenridge,  Tom  Clay,  Garrett 
Davis,  Judge  Goodloe,  and  fathers  of 
that  kind,  are  going  down  to  battle  with 
me?" 

The  skeptics  held  their  peace. 

General  Wallace  now  constituted  a 
volunteer  staff.  Wadsworth,  M.  C.  from 
Maysville  district,  was  his  adjutant- 
general.  Brand,  Gratz,  Goodloe,  and 
young  Tom  Clay  were  his  aids.  Old 
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Tom  Clay,  John  J.  Crittenden,  Leslie 
Combs,  Judge  Goodloe,  Garrett  Davis, 
were  all  prepared  and  going,  when  Gen- 
eral Wallace  was  suddenly  relieved  of 
his  command  by  General  Nelson. 

Without  instituting  any  comparison 
between  these  two  generals,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  supersession  of  Wallace 
by  Nelson  at  that  moment  was  most  un- 
fortunate and  untimely,  as  the  sequel 
proved,  fraught  as  it  was  with  disas- 
trous consequences.  The  circumstan- 
ces were  these. 

Scott's  Rebel  cavalry  had  whipped 
Metcalf 's  regiment  of  Loyalists  at  Big 
Hill,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  be- 
yond Richmond,  Kentucky,  and  follow- 
ed them  to  within  four  miles  of  that 
town,  where  they*  were  stopped  by 
Lenck's  brigade  of  infantry.  The  affair 
was  reported  to  Wallace,  with  the  num- 
ber and  situation  of  the  enemy.  He  at 
once  took  prompt  measures  to  meet  the 
exigence  of  the  situation.  He  could 
throw  Lenck's  and  Clay's  brigades  up- 
on the  Rebel  front  ;  the  brigade  at 
Nicholasville  could  take  them  in  flank 
by  crossing  the  Kentucky  River  at 
Tait's  Ford ;  while,  by  uniting  Clay 
Smith's  command  with  that  of  Jacob, 
then  en  route  for  Nicholasville,  he  could 
plant  seventeen  hundred  cavalry  in 
their  rear  between  Big  Hill  and  Mount 
Vernon. 

The  enemy  at  this  time  were  at  least 
twenty  miles  in  advance  of  their  sup- 
ports, and  a  night's  march  would  have 
readily  placed  the  several  forces  men- 
tioned in  position  to  attack  them  by 
daylight.  This  was  Wallace's  plan,  — 
simple,  feasible,  and  soldier-like.  All 
his  orders  were  given.  A  supply-train 
with  extra  ammunition  and  abundant 
rations  was  in  line  on  the  road  to  Rich- 
mond. Clay's  brigade  was  drawn  up 
ready  to  move,  and  General  Wallace's 
horse  was  saddled.  ;He  was  writing  a 
last  order  in  reference  to  the  city  of 
Lexington  in  his  absence,  and  direct- 
ing the  officer  left  in  charge  to  forward 
regiments  to  him  at  Richmond  as  fast 
as  they  should  arrive,  when  General 


Nelson  came  and  instantly  took  the 
command.  Fifteen  minutes  more  and 
General  Wallace  would  have  been  on 
the  road  to  Richmond  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  his  plan  of  attack.  The 
supersession  was,  of  course,  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment ;  yet  he  never  grumbled  or 
demurred  in  the  least,  but,  like  a  true 
soldier  who  knows  his  duty,  offered  that 
evening  to  serve  his  successor  in  any 
capacity,  a  generosity  which  General 
Nelson  declined.  The  well-conceived 
plan  which  Wallace  had  matured  fail- 
ed for  the  simple  reason,  that,  instead 
of  marching  to  execute  it  that  night, 
as  common  sense  would  seem  to  have 
dictated,  Nelson  did  not  leave  Lexing- 
ton until  the  next  day  at  one  o'clock ; 
and  at  daylight,  when  the  attack  was 
to  have  been  made,  the  Rebel  leader, 
Scott,  discovered  his  danger,  and  wise- 
ly retreated,  finding  nobody  in  his  rear. 
The  result  was,  Nelson  went  to  Rich- 
mond and  was  defeated.  It  is  possible 
that  the  same  result  might  have  follow- 
ed Wallace  ;  but  by  those  competent  to 
judge  it  is  thought  otherwise. 

He  had  a  plan  adapted  to  the  troops 
he  was  leading,  who,  although  very 
raw,  would  have  been  invincible  be- 
hind breastworks,  as  American  troops 
have  always  shown  themselves  to  be. 
Wallace  never  intended  arraying  these 
inexperienced  men  in  the  open  field 
against  the  veteran  troops  of  the  Reb- 
els. Neither  did  he  intend  they  should 
dig.  He  had  collected  large  quantities 
of  intrenching  tools,  and  was  rapidly 
assembling  a  corps  of  negroes,  nearly 
five  hundred  of  whom  he  had  already 
in  waiting  in  Morgan's  factory,  all  pre- 
pared to  follow  his  column,  armed  with 
spades  and  picks.  In  Madison  Coun- 
ty he  intended  getting  at  least  five 
hundred  more.  "  I  will  march,"  he 
said,  "  like  Cassar  in  Gaul,  and  in- 
trench my  camp  every  night.  If  I  am 
attacked  at  any  time  in  too  great  num- 
bers, I  can  drop  back  to  my  nearest 
works,  and  wait  for  reinforcements." 
Such  was  his  plan,  and  those  who  know 
him  believe  firmly  that  he  could  have 
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been  at  the  Cumberland  Gap  in  time 
not  only  to  succor  our  little  army  there, 
but  to  have  prevented  the  destruction 
and  'evacuation  of  that  very  important 
post. 

Wallace,  finding  himself  thus  sud- 
denly superseded,  his  plans  ignored, 
and  his  voluntary  service  bluffly  refus- 
ed, left  Lexington  for  Cincinnati.  While 
there  the  Battle  of  Richmond  was  fought, 
the  disastrous  results  of  which  are  still 
too  fresh  in  the  public  mind  to  require 
repeating.  Nelson,  who  did  not  arrive 
upon  the  field  until  the  day  was  about 
lost,  and  only  in  time  to  use  his  sword 
against  his  own  men  in  a  fruitless  en- 
deavor to  rally  them,  received  a  flesh- 
wound,  and  hastened  back  the  same  night 
to  Cincinnati,  leaving  many  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field,  and  thousands  of 
our  brave  boys  prisoners  to  be  paroled 
by  the  Rebels.  These  are  simple  mat- 
ters of  record,  and  are  not  here  set  down 
in  any  spirit  of  prejudice,  or  to  throw  a 
shadow  upon  the  memory  of  the  mis- 
guided, unfortunate,  but  courageous 
Nelson. 

At  this  juncture  General  Wallace 
was  again  ordered  to  Lexington,  this 
time  by  General  Wright,  a  general  whose 
gentlemanly  bearing  in  all  capacities 
makes  him  an  ornament  to  the  American 
army.  Wallace  was  ordered  thither  to 
resume  command  of  the  forces ;  but  on 
arriving  at  Paris,  the  order  was  coun- 
termanded, and  he  was  sent  back  to 
take  charge  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
Shrewdly  suspecting  that  our  forces 
would  evacuate  Lexington,  he  hastened 
to  his  new  post.  General  Wright  was 
at  that  time  in  Louisville.  On  his  way 
back,  Wallace  was  asked  by  one  of  his 
aids,  — 

"  Do  you  believe  the  enemy  will 
come  to  Cincinnati  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  Kirby  Smith 
will  first  go  to  Frankfort.  He  must 
have  that  place,  if  possible,  for  the  po- 
litical effect  it  will  have.  If  he  gets  it, 
he  will  surely  come  to  Cincinnati.  He 
is  an  idiot,  if  he  does  not.  Here  is  the 
material  of  war, — goods,  groceries,  salt, 


supplies,  machinery,  etc.,  —  enough  to 
restock  the  whole  bogus  Confederacy." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?  You 
have  nothing  to  defend  the  city  with." 

"  I  will  show  you,"  was  the  reply. 

Within  the  first  half-hour  after  his 
arrival  in  Cincinnati,  General  Wallace 
wrote  and  sent  to  the  daily  papers  the 
following  proclamation,  which  fully  and 
clearly  develops  his  whole  plan. 

"  PROCLAMATION. 

"  The  undersigned,  by  order  of  Ma- 
jor-General  Wright,  assumes  command 
of  Cincinnati,  Covington,  and  Newport. 

"It  is  but  fair  to  inform  the  citizens, 
that  an  active,  daring,  and  powerful  en- 
emy threatens  them«svith  every  conse- 
quence of  war ;  yet  the  cities  must  be 
defended,  and  their  inhabitants  must 
assist  in  the  preparation. 
-  "  Patriotism,  duty,  honor,  self-preser- 
vation, call 'them  to  the  labor,  and  it 
must  be  performed  equally  by  all  classes. 

"  First.  All  business  must  be  suspend- 
ed at  nine  o'clock  to-day.  Every  busi- 
ness-house must  be  closed. 

"  Second.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Mayor,  the  citizens  must,  within  an  hour 
after  the.  suspension  of  business,  (ten 
o'clock,  A.  M.,)  assemble  in  convenient 
public  places  ready  for  orders.  As  soon 
as  possible  they  will  then  be  assigned 
to  their  work. 

•  "  This  labor  ought  to  be  that  of  love, 
and  the  undersigned  trusts  and  believes 
it  will  be  so.  Anyhow,  it  must  be  done. 

"  The  willing  shall  be  properly  cred- 
ited ;  the  unwilling  promptly  visited. 
The  principle  adopted  is,  Citizens  for 
the  labor,  soldiers  for  the  battle. 

"Third.  The  ferry-boats  will  cease 
plying  the  river  after  four  o'clock,  A.  M., 
until  further  orders. 

"  Martial  law  is  hereby  proclaimed 
in  the  three  cities ;  but  until  they  can 
be  relieved  by  the  military,  the  injunc- 
tions of  this  proclamation  will  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  police. 

"  LEWIS  WALLACE, 
"  Maj.-Gen'r'l  Commanding." 
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Could  anything  beholder  and  more 
to  the  purpose  ?  It  placed  Cincinnati 
under  martial  law.  It  totally  suspend- 
ed business,  and  sent  every  citizen,  with- 
out distinction,  to  the  ranks  or  into  the 
trenches.  "  Citizens  for  labor,  soldiers 
for  battle,"  was  the  principle  underlying 
the  whole  plan,  —  a  motto  by  which  he 
reached  every  able-bodied  man  in  the 
metropolis,  and  united  the  energies  of 
forty  thousand  people,  —  a  motto  origi- 
nal with  himself,  and  for  which  he  should 
have  the  credit. 

Imagine  the  astonishment  that  seized 
the  city,  when,  in  the  morning,  this  bold 
proclamation  was  read, — a  city  unused 
to  the  din  of  war  and  its  impediments. 
As  yet  there  was  no  word  of  an  advance 
of  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Cincin- 
nati. It  was  a  question  whether  they 
would  come  or  not.  Thousands  did  not 
believe  in  the  impending  danger;  yet 
the  proclamation  was  obeyed  to  the  let- 
ter, and  this,  too,  when  there  was  not  a 
regiment  to  enforce  it.  The  secret  is 
easy  of  comprehension :  it  was  the  uni- 
versal confidence  reposed  in  the  man 
who  issued.the  order;  and  .he  was  equal- 
ly confident,  not  only  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, but  in  the  people  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal. 

"  If  the  enemy  should  not  come  after 
all  this  fuss,"  said  one  of  the  General's 
friends,  "  you  will  be  ruined." 

"  Very  well,"  he  replied ;  ','  but  they 
will  come.  And  if  they  do  not,"  it  will 
be  because  this  same  fuss  has  caused 
them  to  think  better  of  it." 

The  ten  days  ensuing  will  be  forever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati.  The  cheerful  alacrity  with 
which  the  people  rose  en  masse  to  swell 
the  ranks  and  crowd  into  the  trenches 
was  a  sight  worth  seeing,  and  being  seen 
could  not  readily  be  forgotten. 

Here  were  the  representatives  of  all 
nations  and  classes.  The  sturdy  Ger- 
man, the  lithe  and  gay-hearted  Irishman, 
went  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defence  of 
their  adopted  country.  The  man  of 
money,  the  man  of  law,  the  merchant, 
the  artist,  and  the  artisan  swelled  the 


lines  hastening  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, armed  either  with  musket,  pick, 
or  spade.  Added  to  these  was  seen 
Dickson's  long  and  dusky  brigade  of 
colored  men,  cheerfully  wending  their 
way  to  labor  on  the  fortifications,  evi- 
dently holding  it  their  especial  right  to 
put  whatever  impediments  they  could 
in  the  northward  path  of  those  whom 
they  considered  their  own  peculiar  foe. 
But  the  pleasantest  and  most  pictu- 
resque sight  of  those  remarkable  days 
was  the  almost  endless  stream  of  sturdy 
men  who  rushed  to  the  rescue  from  the 
rural  districts  of  the  State.  These  were 
known  as  the  "  Squirrel-Hunters."  They 
came  in  files  numbering  thousands  upon 
thousands,  in  all  kinds  of  costumes,  and 
armed  with  all  kinds  of  fire-arms,  but 
chiefly  the  deadly  rifle,  which  they  knew 
so  well  how  to  use.  Old  men,  middle- 
aged  men,  young  men,  and  often  mere 
boys,  like  the  "  minute-men  "  of  the  old 
Revolution,  they  left  the  plough  in  the 
furrow,  the  flail  on  the  half- threshed 
sheaves,  the  unfinished  iron  upon  the  an- 
vil,— in  short,  dropped  all  their  pecu- 
liar avocations,  and  with  their  leathern 
pouches  full  of  bullets  and  their  ox- 
horns  full  of  powder,  poured  into  the 
city  by  every  highway  and  by-way  in 
such  numbers  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  State  of  Ohio  were  peopled  only 
with  hunters,  and  that  the  spirit  of  Dan- 
iel Boone  stood  upon  the  hills  opposite 
the  town  beckoning  them  into  Ken" 
tucky.  The  pontoon-bridge,  which  had 
been  begun  and  completed  between  sun- 
down and  sundown,  groaned  day  and 
night  with  the  perpetual  stream  of  life 
all  setting  southward.  In  three  days 
there  were  ten  miles  of  intrenchments 
lining  the  hills,  making  a  semicircle 
from  the  river  above  the  city  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  below ;  and  these 
were  thickly  manned  from  end  to  end, 
and  made  terrible  to  the  astonished 
enemy  by  black  and  frowning  cannon. 
General  Heath,  with  his  twenty  thou- 
sand Rebel  veterans,  flushed  with  their 
late  success  at  Richmond,  drew  up  be- 
fore these  formidable  preparations,  and 
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deemed  it  prudent  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  serious  consideration  before 
making  the  attack. 

Our  men  were  eagerly  awaiting  their 
approach,  thousands  in  rifle-pits  and 
tens  of  thousands  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  fortifications,  while  our  scouts 
and  pickets  were  skirmishing  with  their 
outposts  in  the  plains  in  front.  Should 
the  foe  make  a  sudden  detsh  and  carry 
any  point  of  our  Ijnes,  it  was  thought  by 
some  that  nothing  would  prevent  them 
from  entering  Cincinnati. 

But  for  this  also  provision  was  made. 
The  river  about  the  city,  above  and 
below,  was  well  protected  by  a  flotilla 
of  gun-boats  improvised  from  the  swarm 
of  steamers  which  lay  at  the  wharves. 
A  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  such  as  they 
had  not  dreamed  of,  would  have  played 
upon  their  advancing  columns,  while 
our  regiments,  pouring  down  from  the 
fortifications,  would  have  fallen  upon 
their  rear.  The  shrewd  leaders  of  the 
Rebel  army  were  probably  kept  well 
posted  by  traitors  within  our  own  lines 
in  regard  to  the  reception  prepared  for 
them,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  dark- 
ness of  night  and  the  violence  of  a  thun- 
der-storm, made  a  hasty  and  ruinous 
retreat.  Wallace  was  anxious  to  fol- 
low them,  and  was  confident  of  success, 
but  was  overruled  by  those  higher  in 
authority. 

The  address  which  he  now  published 
to  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  Covington, 
and  Newport  was  manly  and  well-de- 
.served.  He  said, — 

"For  the  present,  at  least,  the  en- 
emy has  fallen  back,  and  your  cities  are 
safe.  It  is  the  time  for  acknowledg- 
ments. J  beg  leave  to  make  you  mine. 
When  I  assumed  command,  there  was 
nothing  to  defend  you  with,  except  a 
few  half-finished  works  and  some  dis- 
mounted guns ;  yet  I  was  confident. 
The  energies  of  a  great  city  are  bound- 
less ;  they  have  only  to  be  aroused, 
united,  and  directed.  You  were  ap- 
pealed to.  The  answer  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Paris  may  have  seen  some- 


thing like  it  in  her  revolutionary  days, 
but  the  cities  of  America  never  did. 
Be  proud  that  you  have  given  them  an 
example  so  splendid.  The  most  com- 
mercial of  people,  you  submitted  to  a 
total  suspension  of  business,  and  with- 
out a  murmur  adopted  my  principle, 
'  Citizens  for  labor,  soldiers  for  battle.' 
In  coming  times,  strangers  viewing  the 
works  on  the  hills  of  Newport  and  Cov- 
ington will  ask,  'Who  built  these  in- 
trenchments  ? '  You  can  answer,  « We 
built  them.'  If  they  ask,  '  Who  guard- 
ed them  ?  '  you  can  reply,  '  We  help- 
ed in  thousands.'  If  they  inquire  the 
result,  your  answer  will  be,  '  The  ene- 
my came  and  looked  at  them,  and  stole 
away  in  the  night.'  You  have  won 
much  honor.  Keep  your  organizations 
ready  to  win  more.  Hereafter  be  al- 
ways prepared  to  defend  yourselves. 
"LEWIS  WALLACE, 

"  Maj.-Gen'r'l." 

It  can  safely  be  claimed  for  our  young 
General,  that  he  was  the  moving  spirit 
which  inspired  and  directed  the  people, 
and  thereby  saved  Cincinnati  and  the 
surrounding  cities,  and,  in  the  very  face 
of  Heath  and  his  victorious  horde  from 
Richmond,  organized  a  new  and  formi- 
dable army.  That  the  citizens  fully 
indorsed  this  was  well  exemplified  on 
the  occasion  of  his  leading  back  into 
the  metropolis  a  number  of  her  volun- 
teer regiments  when  the  danger  was 
over.  They  lined  the  streets,  crowded 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  filled  the 
air  with  shouts  of  applause,  in  honor 
of  the  great  work  he  had  done. 

In  writing  this  notice  of  Wallace  and 
the  siege,  we  have  had  no  intention  to 
overlook  the  services  of  his  co-laborers, 
especially  those  rendered  to  the  West 
by  the  gallant  Wright,  who  holds  com- 
mand of  the  department.  The  writer 
has  attempted  to  give  what  came  di- 
rectly under  his  own  observation,  and 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  core  of  the 
matter,  and  consequently  most  interest- 
ing to  the  public. 
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IN  the  old  Cathedral  of  Winchester 
stand  the  tombs  of  kings,  with  dates 
stretching  back  to  William  Rufus  and 
Canute  ;  here,  too,  are  the  marble  effi- 
gies of  queens  and  noble  ladies,  of 
crusaders  and  warriors,  of  priests  and 
bishops.  But  our  pilgrimage  led  us  to 
a  slab  of  black  marble  set  into  the  pave- 
ment of  the  north  aisle,  and  there,  un- 
der the  grand  old  arches,  we  read  the 
name  of  Jane  Austen.  Many  -  colored 
as  the  light  which  streams  through 
painted  windows,  came  the  memories 
which  floated  in  our  soul  as  we  read 
the  simple  inscription :  happy  hours, 
gladdened  by  her  genius,  weary  hours, 
soothed  by  her  touch  ;  the  honored  and 
the  wise  who  first  placed  her  volumes 
in  our  hand ;  the  beloved  ones  who  had 
lingered  over  her  pages,  the  voices  of 
our  distant  home,  associated  with  every 
familiar  story. 

The  personal  history  of  Jane  Aus- 
ten belongs  to  the  close  of  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Her  father  through  forty  years  was 
rector  of  a  parish  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Austen  was  a  man  of  great 
taste  in  all  literary  matters ;  from  him 
his  daughter  inherited  many  of  her 
gifts.  He  probably  guided  her  early 
education  and  influenced  the  direction 
of  her  genius.  Her  life  was  passed 
chiefly  in  the  country.  Bath,  then  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  with  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  London,  must  have 
afforded  all  the  intercourse  which  she 
held  with  what  is  called  "  the  world." 
Her  travels  were  limited  to  excur- 
sions in  the  vicinity  of  her  father's  resi- 
dence. Those  were  days  of  post-chais- 
es and  sedan-chairs,  when  the  rush  of 
the  locomotive  was  unknown.  Steam, 
that  genie  of  the  vapor,  was  yet  a  little 
household  elf,  singing  pleasant  tunes  by 
the  evening  fire,  at  quiet  hearthstones ; 
it  has  since  expanded  into  a  mighty 
giant,  whose  influences  are  no  longer 


domestic.  The  circles  of  fashion  are 
changed  also.  Those  were  the  days 
of  country -dances  and  India  muslins; 
the  beaux  and  belles  of  "  the  upper 
rooms  "  at  Bath  knew  not  the  whirl 
of  the  waltz,  nor  the  ceaseless  involve- 
ments of  "  the  German."  Yet  the  meas- 
ures of  love  and  jealousy,  of  hope  and 
fear,  to  which  their  hearts  beat  time, 
would  be  recognized  to-night  in  every 
ballroom.  Infinite  sameness,  infinite 
variety,  are  not  more  apparent  in  the 
outward  than  in  the  inward  world,  and 
the  work  of  that  writer  will  alone  be 
lasting  who  recognizes  and  embodies 
this  eternal  law  of  the  great  Author. 
Jane  Austen  possessed  in  a  remark- 
able degree  this  rare  intuition.  The 
following  passage  is  found  in  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  journal,  under  date  of  the 
fourteenth  of  March,  1826:  — "Read 
again,  and  for  the  third  time  at  least, 
Miss  Austen's  finely  written  novel  of 
'  Pride  and  Prejudice.'  That  young 
lady  had  a  talent  for  describing  the  in- 
volvements and  feelings  and  charac- 
ters of  ordinary  life,  which  is  to  me  the 
most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The 
Big  Bow-wow  strain  I  can  do  myself 
like  any  now  going ;  but  the  exquisite 
touch  which  renders  ordinary  com- 
monplace things  and  characters  inter- 
esting from  truth  of  the  description 
and  the  sentiment  is  denied  to  me." 
This  is  high  praise,  but  it  is  something 
more  when  we  recur  to  the  time  at 
which  Sir  Walter  writes  this  paragraph. 
It  is  amid  the  dreary  entries  in  his 
journal  of  1826,  many  of  which  make 
our  hearts  ache  and  our  eyes  overflow. 
He  read  the  pages  of  Jane  Austen  on 
the  fourteenth  of  March,  and  on  the 
fifteenth  he  writes,  "  This  morning  I 
leave  39  Castle  Street  for  the  last  time." 
It  was  something  to  have  written  a 
book  sought  for  by  him  at  such  a  mo- 
ment. Even  at  Malta,  in  December, 
1831,  when  the  pressure  of  disease,  as 
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well  as  of  misfortune,  was  upon  him,  Sir 
Walter  was  often  found  with  a  volume 
of  Miss  Austen  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  a 
friend,  "  There  is  a  finishing-off  in  some 
of  her  scenes  that  is  really  quite  above 
everybody  else." 

Jane  Austen's  life -world  presented 
such  a  limited  experience  that  it  is 
marvellous  where  she  could  have  found 
the  models  from  which  she  studied  such 
a  variety  of  forms.  It  is  only  another 
proof  that  the  secret  lies  in  the  genius 
which  seizes,  not  in  the  material  which 
is  seized.  We  have  been  told  by  one 
who  knew  her  well,  that  Miss  Austen 
never  intentionally  drew  portraits  from 
individuals,  and  avoided,  if  possible,  all 
sketches  that  could  be  recognized.  But 
she  was  so  faithful  to  Nature,  that  many 
of  her  acquaintance,  whose  characters 
had  never  entered  her  mind,  were  much 
offended,  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  they  or  their  friends  had  not  been 
depicted  in  some  of  her  less  attractive 
personages:  a  feeling  which  we  have 
frequently  shared;  for,  as  the  touches 
of  her  pencil  brought  out  the  light  and 
shades  very  quietly,  we  have  been  star- 
tled to  recognize  our  own  portrait  come 
gradually  out  on  the  canvas,  especially 
since  we  are  not  equal  to  the  courage 
of  Cromwell,  who  said,  "  Paint  me  as  I 
am." 

In  the  "  Autobiography  of  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Brydges  "  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage :  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man :  — 

"  I  remember  Jane  Austen,  the  nov- 
elist, a  little  child.  Her  mother  was  a 
Miss  Leigh,  whose  paternal  grandmoth- 
er was  a  sister  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Chandos.  Mr.  Austen  was  of  a  Kent- 
ish family,  of  which  several  branches 
have  been  settled  in  the  Weald,  and 
some  are  still  remaining  there.  When 
I  knew  Jane  Austen,  I  never  suspected 
she  was  an  authoress ;  but  my  eyes  told 
me  that  she  was  fair  and  handsome, 
slight  and  elegant,  with  cheeks  a  little 
too  full.  The  last  time,  I  think,  I  saw 
her  was  at  Ramsgate,  in  1803  ;  perhaps 
she  was  then  about  twenty-seven  years 
old.  Even  then  I  did  not  know  that 


she  was  addicted  to  literary  composi- 
tion." 

We  can  readily  suppose  that  the 
spheres  of  Jane  Austen  and  Sir  Eger- 
ton  could  not  be  very  congenial ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  tempt- 
ed from  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
performances,  to  read  her  "  literary 
compositions."  A  letter  from  Robert 
Southey  to  Sir  Egertdn  shows  that  the 
latter  had  not  quite  forgotten  her. 
Southey  writes,  under  the  date  of  Kes- 
wick,  April,  1830:  — 

"  You  mention  Miss  Austen  ;  her 
novels  are  more  true  to  Nature,  and 
have  (for  my  sympathies)  passages  of 
finer  feeling  than  any  others  of  this  age. 
She  was  a  person  of  whom  I  have  heard 
so  much,  and  think  so  highly,  that  I  re- 
gret not  having  seen  her,  or  ever  had 
an  opportunity  of  testifying  to  her  the 
respect  which  I  felt  for  her." 

A  pleasant  anecdote,  told  to  us  on 
good  authority  in  England,  is  illustra- 
tive of  Miss  Austen's  power  over  vari- 
ous minds.  A  party  of  distinguished 
literary  men  met  at  a  country-seat; 
among  them  was  Macaulay,  and,  we 
believe,  Hallam ;  at  all  events,  they 
were  men  of  high  reputation.  While 
discussing  the  merits  of  various  au- 
thors, it  was  proposed  that  each  should 
write  down  the  name  of  that  work  of 
fiction  which  had  given  him  the  great- 
est pleasure.  Much  surprise  and  amuse- 
ment followed ;  for,  on  opening  the  slips 
of  paper,  seven  bore  the  name  of  "  Mans- 
field Park,"  —  a  coincidence  of  opinion 
most  rare,  and  a  tribute  to  an  author 
unsurpassed. 

Had  we  been  of  that  party  at  the 
English  country-house,  we  should  have 
written,  "  The  last  novel  by  Miss  Aus- 
ten which  we  have  read  " ;  yet,  forced 
to  a  selection,  we  should  have  named 
"  Persuasion."  But  we  withdraw  our 
private  preference,  and,  yielding  to 
the  decision  of  seven  wise  men,  place 
"Mansfield  Park"  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  and  leave  it  there  without  further 
comment. 

"  Persuasion  "  was  her  latest  work, 
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and  bears  the  impress  of  a  matured 
mind  and  perfected  style.  The  lan- 
guage of  Miss  Austen  is,  in  all  her 
pages,  drawn  from  the  "  wells  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled."  Concise  and  clear, 
simple  and  vigorous,  no  word  can  be 
omitted  that  she  puts  down,  and  none 
can  be  added  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
her  sentences.  In  "Persuasion"  there 
are  passages  whose  depth  and  tender- 
ness, welling  up  from  deep  fountains 
of  feeling,  impress  us  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  angel  of  sorrow  or  suffer- 
ing had  troubled  the  waters,  yet  had 
left  in  them  a  healing  influence,  which 
is  felt  rather  than  revealed.  Of  all  the 
heroines  we  have  known  through  a  long 
and  somewhat  varied  experience,  there 
is  not  one  whose  life-companionship  we 
should  so  desire  to  secure  as  that  of 
Anne  Elliot.  Ah  !  could  she  also  for- 
give our  faults  and  bear  with  our 
weaknesses,  while  we  were  animated 
by  her  sweet  and  nable  example,  ex- 
istence would  be,  under  any  aspect,  a 
blessing.  This  felicity  was  reserved 
for  Captain  Wentworth.  Happy  man  ! 
In  "Persuasion"  we  also  find  the  sub- 
tle Mr.  Elliot.  Here,  as  with  Mr.  Craw- 
ford in  "  Mansfield  Park,"  Miss  Austen 
deals  dexterously  with  the  character 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  uses  a  nicer 
discernment  than  is  often  found  in  the 
writings  of  women,  even  those  who  as- 
sume masculine  names. 

"Emma"  we  know  to  have  been  a 
favorite  with  the  author.  "  I  have 
drawn  a  character  full  of  faults,"  said 
she,  "  nevertheless  I  like  her."  In  Em- 
ma's company  we  meet  Mr.  Knightley, 
Harriet  Smith,  and  Frank  Churchill. 
We  sit  beside  good  old  Mr.  Woodhouse, 
and  please  him  by  tasting  his  gruel. 
We  walk  through  Highbury,  we  are 
patronized  by  Mrs.  Elton,  listen  for- 
bearingly  to  the  indefatigable  Miss 
Bates,  and  take  an  early  walk  to  the 
post-office  with  Jane  Fairfax.  Once 
we  found  ourselves  actually  on  "  Box 
Hill,"  but  it  did  not  seem  half  so  real 
as  when  we  " explored"  there  with  the 
party  from  Highbury. 


"  Pride  and  Prejudice  "  is  piquant  in 
style  and  masterly  in  portraiture.  We 
make  perhaps  too  many  disagreeable 
acquaintances  to  enjoy  ourselves  en- 
tirely ;  yet  who  would  forego  Mr.  Col- 
lins, or  forget  Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh, 
though  each  in  their  way  is  more  stu- 
pid and  odious  than  any  one  but  Miss 
Austen  could  induce  us  to  endure.  Mr. 
Darcy's  character  is  ably  given  ;  a  very 
difficult  one  to  sustain  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed.  It 
is  no  small  tribute  to  the  power  of  the 
author  to  concede  that  she  has  so  man- 
aged the  workings  of  his  real  nature  as 
to  make  it  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  a  high-born,  high-bred  Englishman 
of  Mr.  Darcy's  stamp  could  become  the 
son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Bennet.  The  scene 
of  Darcy's  declaration  of  love  to  Eliza- 
beth, at  the  Hunsford  Parsonage,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  Miss 
Austen's  writings,  and,  indeed,  we  re- 
member nothing  equal  to  it  among  the 
many  writers  of  fiction  who  have  en- 
deavored to  describe  that  culminating 
point  of  human  destiny. 

"  Northanger  Abbey "  is  written  in 
a  fine  vein  of  irony,  called  forth,  in 
some  degree,  by  the  romantic  school  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  her  imitators.  We 
doubt  whether  Miss  Austen  was  not 
over-wise  with  regard  to  these  roman- 
ces. Though  born  after  the  Radcliffe 
era,  we  well  remember  shivering  through 
the  "Mysteries  of  Udolpho "  with  as 
quaking  a  heart  as  beat  in  the  bosom 
of  Catherine  Morland.  If  Miss  Austen 
was  not  equally  impressed  by  the  pow- 
er of  these  romances,  we  rejoice  that 
they  were  written,  as  with  them  we 
should  have  lost  "  Northanger  Abbey." 
For  ourselves,  we  spent  one  very  rainy 
day  in  the  streets  of  Bath,  looking  up 
every  nook  and  corner  familiar  in  the 
adventures  of  Catherine,  and  time,  not 
faith,  failed,  for  a  visit  to  Northanger 
itself.  Bath  was  also  sanctified  by  the 
presence  of  Anne  Elliot.  Our  inn,  the 
"  White  Hart,"  (made  classic  by  the 
adventures  of  various  well-remembered 
characters,)  wal  hallowed  by  exquisite 
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memories  which  connected  one  of  the 
rooms  (we  faithfully  believed  it  was 
our  apartment)  with  the  conversation 
of  Anne  Elliot  and  Captain  Harville,  as 
they  stood  by  the  window,  while  Captain 
Weutworth  listened  and  wrote.  In  vain 
did  we  gaze  at  the  windows  of  Camden 
Place.  No  Anne  Elliot  appeared. 

"  Sense  and  Sensibility  "  was  the  first 
novel  published  by  Miss  Austen.  It  is 
marked  by  her  peculiar  genius,  though 
it  may  be  wanting  in  the  nicer  finish 
which  experience  gave  to  her  later 
writings. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  when  Lord  Mor- 
pheth,  wrote  a  poem  for  some  now  for- 
gotten annual,  entitled  "  The  Lady  and 
the  Novel."  The  following  lines  occur 
among  the  verses  :  — 

"  Or  is  it  thou,  all-perfect  Austen  ?  here 
Let  one  poor  wreath  adorn  thy  early  bier, 
That  scarce  allowed  thy  modest  worth  to 

claim 

The  living  portion  of  thy  honest  fame : 
Oh,  Mrs.  Bennet,  Mrs.  Norris,  too, 
While  Memory  survives,  she  '11  dream  of 

you; 

And  Mr.  Woodhouse,  with  abstemious  lip, 
Must  thin,  but  not  too  thin,  the  gruel  sip; 
Miss  Bates,  our  idol,  though  the  village 

bore, 

And  Mrs.  Elton,  ardent  to  explore; 
While  the  clear  style  flows  on  without  pre- 
tence, 
With    unstained    purity,    and    unmatched 


If  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  whose  veins 
flows  "  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards,"  is 
willing  to  acknowledge  so  many  of  our 
friends,  who  are  anything  but  aristo- 
cratic, our  republican  soul  shrinks  not 
from  the  confession  that  we  should  like 
to  accompany  good-natured  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings in  her  hospitable  carriage,  (so 
useful  to  our  young  ladies  of  sense  and 
sensibility,)  witness  the  happiness  of 
Elinor  at  the  parsonage,  and  the  re- 
ward of  Colonel  Brandon  at  the  manor- 
house  of  Delaford,  and  share  with  Mrs. 
Jennings  all  the  charms  of  the  niulber- 
ry-tree  and  the  yew  arbor. 

An  article  on  "  Recent  Novels,"  in 
"  Eraser's  Magazine  "  for  December, 
1847,  written  by  Mr.  k.  II.  Lewes,  con- 
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tains  the  following  paragraphs : — "What 
we  most  heartily  enjoy  and  applaud  is 
truth  in  the  delineations  of  life  and  char- 
acter  To  make  our  meaning  pre- 
cise, we  would  say  that  Fielding  and 
Miss  Austen  are  the  greatest  novelists 
in  our  language We  would  rath- 
er have  written  '  Pride  and  Prejudice,' 
or  '  Tom  Jones,'  than  any  of  the  '  Wa- 
verley  Novels.'  ....  Miss  Austen  has 
been  called  a  prose  Shakspeare,  —  and 
among  others,  by  Macaulay.  In  spite 
of  the  sense  of  incongruity  which  besets 
us  in  the  words  prose  Shakspeare,  we 
confess  the  greatness  of  Miss -Austen, 
her  marvellous  dramatic  power,  seems, 
more  than  anything  in  Scott,  akin  to 
Shakspeare." 

The  conclusion  of  this  article  is  de- 
voted to  a  review  of  '  Jane  Eyre,'  and 
led  to  the  correspondence  between  Miss 
Bronte  and  Mr.  Lewes  which  will  be 
found  in  the  memoir  of  her  life.  In 
these  letters  it  is  apparent  that  Mr. 
Lewes  wishes  Miss  Bronte  to  read  and 
to  enjoy  Miss  Austen's  works,  as  he 
does  himself.  Mr.  Lewes  is  disappoint- 
ed, and  felt,  doubtless,  what  all  true 
lovers  of  Jane  Austen  have  experien- 
ced, a  surprise  to  find  how  obtuse  other- 
wise clever  people  sometimes  are.  In 
this  instance,  however,  we  think  Mr. 
Lewes  expected  what  was  impossible. 
Charlotte  Bronte  could  not  harmonize 
with  Jane  Austen.  The  luminous  and 
familiar  star  which  comes  forth  into 
the  quiet  evening  sky  when  the  sun 
sets  amid  the  amber  light  of  an  autumn 
evening,  and  the  comet  which  started 
into  sight,  unheralded  and  unnamed, 
and  flamed  across  the  midnight  sky, 
have  no  affinity,  except  in  the  Divine 
Mind,  whence  both  originate. 

The  notice  of  Miss  Austen,  by  Ma- 
caulay, to  which  Mr.  Lewes  alludes, 
must  be,  we  presume,  the  passage  which 
occurs  in  Macaulay's  article  on  Ma- 
dame D'Arblay,  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view," for  January,  1843.  We  do  not 
find  the  phrase,  "  prose  Shakspeare," 
but  the  meaning  is  the  same ;  we  give 
the  passage  as  it  stands  before  us :  — 
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"  Shakspeare  has  neither  equal  nor 
second  ;  but  among  writers  who,  in  the 
point  we  have  noticed,  have  approach- 
ed nearest  the  manner  of  the  great 
master,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  plac- 
ing Jane  Austen,  as  a  woman  of  whom 
England  is  justly  proud.  She  has  giv- 
en us  a  multitude  of  characters,  all,  in 
a  certain  sense,  commonplace,  all  such 
as  we  meet  every  day.  Yet  they  are 
all  as  perfectly  discriminated  from  each 
other  as  if  they  were  the  most  eccen- 
tric of  human  beings.  There  are,  for 
example,  four  clergymen,  none  of  whom 
we  should  be  surprised  to  find  in  any 
parsonage  in  the  kingdom,  —  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Ferrars,  Mr.  Henry  Tilney,  Mr. 
Edward  Bertram,  and  Mr.  Elton.  They 
are  all  specimens  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  middle  class.  They  have  been  all 
liberally  educated.  They  all  lie  under 
the  restraints  of  the  same  sacred  pro- 
fession. "  They  are  all  young.  They 
are  all  in  love.  Not  any  one  of  them 
has  any  hobby-horse,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  Sterne.  Not  one  has  any  ruling 
passion,  such  as  we  read  in  Pope.  Who 
would  not  have  expected  them  to  be 
insipid  likenesses  of  each  other  ?  No 
such  thing.  Harpagon  is  not  more  un- 
like Jourdain,  Joseph  Surface  is  not 
more  unlike  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  than 
every  one  of  Miss  Austen's  young  di- 
vines to  all  his  reverend  brethren.  And 
almost  all  this  is  done  by  touches  so 
delicate  that  they  elude  analysis,  that 
they  defy  the  powers  of  description, 
and  that  we  know  them  to  exist  only 
by  the  general  effect  to  which  they 
have  contributed." 

Dr.  Whately,  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  1821, 
sums  up  his  estimate  of  Miss  Austen 
with  these  words  :  "  The  Eastern  mon- 
arch who  proclaimed  a  reward  to  him 
who  should  discover  a  new  pleasure 
would  have  deserved  well  of  mankind, 
had  he  stipulated  it  should  be  blame- 
less. Those  again  who  delight  in  the 
study  of  human  nature  may  improve  in 
the  knowledge  of  it,  and  in  the  profita- 
ble application  of  that  knowledge,  by 


the  perusal  of  such  fictions.  Miss  Aus- 
ten introduces  very  little  of  what  is  tech- 
nically called  religion  into  her  books, 
yet  that  must  be  a  blinded  soul  which 
does  not  recognize  the  vital  essence, 
everywhere  present  in  her  pages,  of  a 
deep  and  enlightened  piety. 

There  are  but  few  descriptions  of 
scenery  in  her  novels.  The  figures  of 
the  piece  are  her  care  ;  and  if  she  draws 
in  a  tree,  a  hill,  or  a  manor-house,  it  is 
always  in  the  background.  This  fact 
did  not  arise  from  any  want  of  appreci- 
ation for  the  glories  or  the  beauties  of 
the  outward  creation,  for  we  know  that 
the  pencil  was  as  often  in  her  hand  as 
the  pen.  It  was  that  unity  of  purpose, 
ever  present  to  her  mind,  which  never 
allowed  her  to  swerve  from  the  actual 
into  the  ideal,  nor  even  to  yield  to 
tempting  descriptions  of  Nature  which 
might  be  near,  and  yet  aside  from  the 
main  object  of  her  narrative.  Her  cre- 
ations are  living  people,  not  masks  be- 
hind which  the  author  soliloquizes  or 
lectures.  These  novels  are  impersonal ; 
Miss  Austen  never  herself  appears ;  and 
if  she  ever  had  a  lover,  we  cannot  de- 
cide whom  he  resembled  among  the 
many  masculine  portraits  she  has  drawn. 

Very  much  has  been  said  in  her 
praise,  and  we,  in  this  brief  article, 
have  summoned  together  witnesses  to 
the  extent  of  her  powers,  which  are 
fit  and  not  few.  Yet  we  are  aware 
that  to  a  class  of  readers  Miss  Austen's 
novels  must  ever  remain  sealed  books. 
So  be  it.  While  the  English  language 
is  read,  the  world  will  always  be  pro- 
vided with  souls  who  can  enjoy  the  rare 
excellence  of  that  rich  legacy  left  to 
them  by  her  genius. 

Once  in  our  lifetime  we  spent  three 
delicious  days  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
then  crossed  the  water  to  Portsmouth. 
After  taking  a  turn  on  the  ramparts  in 
memory  of  Fanny  Price,  and  looking 
upon  the  harbor  whence  the  Thrush 
went  out,  we  drove  over  Portsdown  Hill 
to  visit  the  surviving  member  of  that 
household  which  called  Jane  Austen 
their  own. 
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The  Proclamation. 


We  had  been  preceded  by  a  letter, 
introducing  us  to  Admiral  Austen  as 
fervent  admirers  of  his  sister's  genius, 
and  were  received  by  him  with  a  gen- 
tle courtesy  most  winning  to  our  heart. 

In  the  finely-cut  features  of  the  broth- 
er, who  retained  at  eighty  years  of  age 
much  of  the  early  beauty  of  his  youth, 
we  fancied  we  must  see  a  resemblance 
to  his  sister,  of  whom  there  exists  no 
portrait. 

It  was  delightful  to  us  to  hear  him 
speak  of  "  Jane,"  and  to  be  brought  so 
near  the  actual  in  her  daily  life.  Of 
his  sister's  fame  as  a  writer  the  Admiral 
spoke  understandingly,  but  reserved- 
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We  found  the  old  Admiral  safely 
moored  in  that  most  delightful  of  ha- 
vens, a  quiet  English  country -home, 
with  the  beauty  of  Nature  around  the 
mansion,  and  the  beauty  of  domestic 
love  and  happiness  beneath  its  hospita- 
ble roof. 

There  we  spent  a  summer  day,  and 
the  passing  hours  seemed  like  the  pa- 
ges over  which  we  had  often  lingered, 
written  by  her  hand  whose  influence 
had  guided  us  to  those  she  loved.  That 
day,  with  all  its  associations,  has  become 
a  sacred  memory,  and  links  us  to  the 
sphere  where  dwells  that  soul  whose 
gift  of  genius  has  rendered  immortal 
the  name  of  Jane  Austen. 


THE   PROCLAMATION. 


"  I  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  in  the  said  designated  States  and  parts 
of  States  are  and  hereafter  shall  be  free,  ....  and  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  de- 
clared to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defence." 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

SAIXT  PATRICK,  slave  to  Milcho  of  the  herds 
Of  Ballymena,  sleeping,  heard  these  words  : 

"  Arise,  and  flee 
Out  from  the  land  of  bondage,  and  be  free  ! " 

Glad  as  a  soul  in  pain,  who  hears  from  heaven 
The  angels  singing  of  his  sins  forgiven, 

And,  wondering,  sees 
His  prison  opening  to  their  golden  keys, 

He  rose  a  man  who  laid  him  down  a  slave, 
Shook  from  his  locks  the  ashes  of  the  grave, 

And  outward  trod 
Into  the  glorious  liberty  of  God. 

He  cast  the  symbols  of  his  shame  away ; 
And  passing  where  the  sleeping  Milcho  lay, 

Though  back  and  limb 
Smarted  with  wrong,  he  prayed,  "  God  pardon  him ! " 

So  went  he  forth  :  but  in  God's  time  he  came 
To  light  on  Uilline's  hills  a  holy  flame  ; 
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And,  dying,  gave 
The  land  a  saint  that  lost  him  as  a  slave. 

O  dark,  sad  millions,  patiently  and  dumb 
Waiting  for  God,  your  hour,  at  last,  has  come, 

And  freedom's  song 
Breaks  the  long  silence  of  your  night  of  wrong ! 

Arise  and  flee  !  shake  off  the  vile  restraint 
Of  ages  !  but,  like  Ballymena's  saint, 

The  oppressor  spare, 
Heap  only  on  his  head  the  coals  of  prayer  ! 

Go  forth,  like  him !  like  him,  return  again, 
To  bless  the  land  whereon  in  bitter  pain  ' 

Ye  toiled  at  first, 
And  heal  with  freedom  what  your  slavery  cursed  ! 
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THE   LAW  OF   COSTS. 


OUR  nation  is  now  paying  the  price, 
not  only  of  its  vice,  but  also  of  its  vir- 
tue, —  not  alone  of  its  evil  doing,  but 
of  its  noble  and  admirable  doing  as 
well.  It  has  of  late  been  a  customary 
cry  with  a  certain  class,  that  those  who 
cherish  freedom  and  advocate  social 
justice  are  the  proper  authors  of  the 
present  war.  No  doubt  there  is  in  this 
allegation  an  ungracious  kind  of  truth  ; 
that  is,  had  the  nation  been  destitute 
of  a  political  faith  and  of  moral  feeling, 
there  would  have  been  no  contest.  But 
were  one  lying  ill  of  yellow -fever  or 
small-pox,  there  would  be  the  same  sort 
of  lying  truth  in  the  statement,  that  the 
life  in  him,  which  alone  resists  the  dis- 
ease, is  really  its  cause ;  since  to  yellow- 
fever,  or  to  any  malady,  dead  bodies 
are  not  subject.  There  is  no  preven- 
tive of  disease  so  effectual  as  death  it- 
self, —  no  place  so  impregnable  to  pesti- 
lence as  the  grave.  So,  had  the  vital- 
ity gone  out  of  the  nation's  heart,  had 
that  lamp  of  love  for  freedom  and  jus- 
tice and  of  homage  to  the  being  of  man, 
which  once  burned  in  its  bosom  so  bright- 
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ly,  already  sunk  into  death-flicker  and 
extinction,  then  in  the  sordid  and  icy 
dark  that  would  remain  .there  could  be 
no  war  of  like  nature  with  this  that  to- 
day gives  the  land  its  woful  baptism  of 
blood  and  tears.  Oh,  no  !  there  would 
have  been  peace  —  and  putrefaction  : 
peace,  but  without  its  sweetness,  and 
death,  but  without  its  hopes. 

In  one  important  sense,  however,  this 
war  —  hateful  and  horrible  though  it 
be  —  is  the  price  which  the  nation  must 
pay  for  its  ideas  and  its  magnanimity. 
If  you  take  a  clear  initial  step  toward 
any  great  end,  you  thereby  assume  as 
a  debt  to  destiny  the  pursuit  and  com- 
pletion of  your  action  ;  and  should  you 
fail  to  meet  this  debt,  it  will  not  fail  to 
meet  you,  though  now  in  the  shape  of 
retribution  and  with  a  biting  edge.  The 
seaman  who  has  signed  shipping-papers 
owes  a  voyage,  and  must  either  sail  or 
suffer.  The  nation  which  has  recogniz- 
ed absolute  rights  of  man,  and  in  their 
name  assumed  to  shed  blood,  has  taken 
upon  itself  the  burden  of  a  high  desti- 
nation, and  must  bear  it,  if  not  willingly, 
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reluctantly,  if  not  in  joy  and  honor, 
then  in  shame  and  weeping. 

Our  nation,  by  the  early  nobility  of 
its  faith  and  action,  assumed  such  a 
debt  to  destiny,  and  now  must  pay  it. 
It  needed  not  to  come  in  this  shape  : 
there  need  have  been  no  horror  of  car- 
nage,— no  feast  of  vultures,  and  carnival 
of  fiends, — no  weeping  of  Rachel,  mourn- 
ing for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be 
comforted,  because  they  are  not.  There 
was  required  only  a  magnanimity  in 
proceeding  to  sustain  that  of  our  begin- 
ning, —  only  a  sympathy  broad  enough 
to  take  our  little  planet  and  alPher 
human  tribes  in  its  arms,  deep  enough 
to  go  beneath  the  skin  in  which  men  dif 
fer,  to  the  heart's  blood  in  which  they 
agree, —  only  pains  and  patience,  faith 
and  forbearance,  —  only  a  national  obe- 
dience to  that  profound  precept  of  Chris- 
tianity which  prescribes  service  to  him 
that  would  be  greatest,  making  the 
knowledge  of  the  wise  due  to  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  strength  of  the  strong 
due  to  the  weak.  The  costs  of  free- 
dom would  have  been  paid  in  the  pa- 
tient lifting  up  of  a  degraded  race  from 
the  slough  of  servitude ;  and  the  na- 
tion would  at  the  same  time  have  avoid- 
ed that  slough  of  lava  and  fire  wherein 
it  is  now  ingulfed. 

It  was  not  to  be  so.  History  is  coarse ; 
it  gets  on  by  gross  feeding  and  fevers, 
not  by  delicacy  of  temperance  and  wis- 
dom of  regimen.  Our  debt  was  to  be 
paid,  not  in  a  pure  form,  but  mixed 
with  the  costs  of  unbelief,  cowardice, 
avarice.  Yet  primarily  it  is  the  cost, 
not  of  meanness,  but  of  magnanimity, 
that  we  are  now  paying,  —  not  of  a  base 
skepticism,  but  of  a  noble  faith.  For, 
in  truth,  normal  qualities  and  actions 
involve  costs  no  less  than  vicious  and 
abnormal.  Such  is  the  law  of  the  world ; 
and  it  is  this  law  of  the  costs  of  worthi- 
ness, of  knowledge  and  nobility,  of  all 
memorable  being  and  doing,  that  I  now 
desire  to  set  forth.  Having  obtained 
the  scope  and  power  of  the  law,  hav- 
ing considered  it  also  as  applying  to  in- 
dividuals, we  may  proceed  to  exhibit 


its  bearing  upon  the  present  struggle 
of  our  Republic. 

The  general  statement  is  this, — that 
whatever  has  a  worth  has  also  a  cost. 
"  The  law  of  the  universe,"  says  a  wise 
thinker,  "  is,  Pay  and  take."  If  you  de- 
sire silks  of  the  mercer  or  supplies  at  the 
grocery,  you,  of  course,  pay  money.  Is 
it  a  harvest  from  the  field  that  you 
seek  ?  Tillage  must  be  paid.  Would 
you  have  the  river  toil  in  production 
of  cloths  for  your  raiment  ?  Only  pay 
the  due  modicum  of  knowledge,  labor, 
and  skill,  and  you  shall  bind  its  hand 
to  your  water-wheels,  and  turn  all  its 
prone  strength  into  pliant  service.  Or 
perhaps  you  wish  the  comforts  of  a 
household.  By  payment  of  the  due 
bearing  of  its  burdens,  you  may  hope 
to  obtain  it,  —  surely  not  otherwise.  Do 
you  ask  that  this  house  may  be  a  true 
home,  a  treasury  for  wealth  of  the  heart, 
a  little  heaven  ?  Once  more  the  word 
is  pay,  —  pay  your  own  heart's  unself- 
ish love,  pay  a  generous  trustfulness,  a 
pure  sympathy,  a  tender  consideration, 
and  a  sweet  firm-heartedness  withal. 
And  so,  wherever  there  is  a  gaining, 
there  is  a  warning,  —  wherever  a  well- 
being,  a  well-doing,  —  wherever  a  pre- 
ciousness,  a  price  of  possession  ;  and  he 
who  scants  the  payment  stints  the  pur- 
chase ;  and  he  that  will  proffer  nothing 
shall  profit  nothing  ;  but  he  that  freely 
and  wisely  gives  shall  receive  as  freely. 

But  these  desiderata  which  I  have 
named  are  all  prices  either  of  ordinary 
use,  of  comfort,  or  felicity  ;  and  it  is 
generally  understood  that  happiness  is 
costly  :  but  virtue  ?  Virtue,  so  far  from 
costing  anything,  is  often  supposed  to 
be  itself  a  price  that  you  pay  for  happi- 
ness. It  is  told  us  that  we  shall  be  re- 
warded for  our  virtue  ;  what  moralistic 
commonplace  is  more  common  than  this  ? 
But  rewarded  for  your  virtue  you  are 
not  to  be ;  you  are  to  pay  for  it ;  at 
least,  payment  made,  rather  than  receiv- 
ed, is  the  principal  fact.  He  who  is  hon- 
est for  reward  is  a  knave  without  re- 
ward. He  who  asks  pay  for  telling 
truth  has  truth  only  on  his  tongue  and 
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a  double  lie  in  his  heart.  Do  you  think 
that  the  true  artist  strives  to  paint  well 
that  he  may  get  money  for  his  work  ? 
Or  rather,  is  not  his  desire  to  pay  mon- 
ey, to  pay  anything  in  reason,  for  the 
sake  of  excellence  in  his  art  ?  And,  in- 
deed, what  is  worthier  than  Worth  ? 
What  fitter,  therefore,  to  be  paid  for  ? 
And  that  payment  is  made,  even  under 
penal  forms,  every  one  may  see.  For 
what  did  Raleigh  give  his  lofty  head  ? 
For  the  privilege  of  being  Raleigh,  of 
being  a  man  of  great  heart  and  a  states- 
man of  great  mind,  with  a  King  James, 
a  burlesque  of  all  sovereignty,  on  the 
throne.  For  what  did  Socrates  quaff 
the  poison  ?  For  the  privilege  of  that 
divine  sincerity  and  penetration  which 
characterized  his  life.  For  what  did 
Kepler  endure  the  last  straits  of  pover- 
ty, his  children  crying  for  bread,  while 
his  own  heart  was  pierced  with  their 
wailing  ?  For  the  privilege  —  in  his 
own  noble  words  —  "  of  reading  God's 
thoughts  after  Him,"  —  God's  thoughts 
written  in  stellar  signs  on  the  scroll  of 
the  skies.  And  Cicero  and  Thomas 
Cromwell,  John  Huss  and  John  Knox, 
John  Rogers  and  John  Brown,  and 
many  another^  high  and  low,  famed 
and  forgotten,  must  they  not  all  make, 
as  it  were,  penal  payment  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  true  men,  truest  among 
true  ?  And  again  I  say,  that,  if  one 
knows  something  worthier  than  Worth, 
something  more  excellent  than  Excel- 
lence, then  only  does  he  know  some- 
thing fitter  than  they  to  be  paid  for. 

Payment  may  assume  a  penal  form  : 
do  not  think  this  its  only  form.  And 
to  take  the  law  at  once  out  of  the  lim- 
itations which  these  examples  suggest, 
let  me  show  you  that  it  is  a  law  of 
healthy  and  unlamenting  Nature.  Look 
at  the  scale  of  existence,  and  you  will 
see  that  for  every  step  of  advance  in 
that  scale  payment  is  required.  The 
animal  is  higher  than  the  vegetable  ; 
the  animal,  accordingly,  is  subject  to 
the  sense  of  pain,  the  vegetable  not ; 
and  among  animals  the  pain  may  be 
keener  as  the  organization  is  nobler. 


The  susceptibility  not  only  to  pain,  but 
to  vital  injury,  observes  the  same  grada- 
tion. A  little  girdling  kills  an  oak  ;  but 
some  low  fungus  may  be  cut  and  troubled 
and  trampled  ad  libitum,  and  it  will  not 
perish  ;  and  along  the  shores,  farmers 
year  after  year  pluck  sea-weed  from  the 
rocks,  and  year  after  year  it  springs  again 
lively  as  ever.  Among  the  lowest  or- 
ders of  animals  you  shall  find  a  creat- 
ure that,  if  you  cut  it  in  two,  straight- 
way duplicates  its  existence  and  floats 
away  twice  as  happy  as  before  ;  but  of 
the  prick  of  a  bodkin  or  the  sting  of  a 
bee  the  noblest  of  men  may  die. 

In  the  animal  body  the  organs  make 
a  draft  from  the  general  vigors  of  the 
system  just  in  proportion  to  their  digni- 
ty. The  eye,  —  what  an  expensive 
boarder  at  the  gastric  tables  is  that ! 
Considerable  provinces  of  the  brain 
have  to  be  made  over  to  its  exclusive 
use  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  a 
single  ounce  of  delicate,  sensitive  brain, 
full  of  mysterious  and  marvellous  pow- 
ers, requires  more  vital  support  than 
many  pounds  of  common  muscle.  The 
powers  of  the  eye  are  great ;  it  has  a 
right  to  cost  much,  and  it  does  cost. 
Also  we  observe  that  in  this  organ  there 
is  the  exceeding  susceptibility  to  injury, 
which,  as  we  have  observed,  invariably 
accompanies  powers  of  a  lofty  grade. 

Noble  senses  cost  much ;  noble  sus- 
ceptibilities cost  vastly  more.  Compare 
oxen  with  men  in  respect  to  the  amount, 
of  feeling  and  nervous  wear  and  tear 
which  they  severally  experience.  The 
ox  enjoys  grass  and  sleep ;  he  feels  hun- 
ger and  weariness,  and  he  is  wounded  by 
that  which  goes  through  his  hide.  But 
upon  the  nerve  of  the  man  what  an  in- 
cessant thousandfold  play  !  Out  of  the 
eyes  of  the  passers-by  pleasures  and 
pains  are  rained  upon  him  ;  a  word,  a 
look,  a  tone  thrills  his  every  fibre  ;  the 
touch  of  a  hand  warms  or  chills  the 
very  marrow  in  his  bones.  Anticipa- 
tion and  memory,  hope  and  regret,  love 
and  hate,  ideal  joy  and  sorrow  and 
shame,  ah,  what  troops  of  visitants  are 
ever  present  with  his  soul,  each  and 
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all,  whether  welcome  guests  or  unwel- 
come, to  be  nourished  from  the  re- 
sources of  his  bosom  !  And  out  of  this 
high  sensibility  of  man  must  come  what 
innumerable  stabs  of  quick  agony,  what 
slow,  gasping  hours  of  grief  and  pain, 
that  to  the  cattle  upon  the  hills  are 
utterly  unknown  !  But  do  you  envy 
the  ox  his  bovine  peace  ?  It  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  makes  him  an  ox. 
It  is  due  to  nothing  but  his  insensibil- 
ity,—  by  no  means,  as  I  take  occasion 
to  assure  those  poets  who  laud  outward 
Nature  and  inferior  creatures  to  the 
disparagement  of  man,  —  by  no  means 
due  to  composure  and  philosophy.  The 
ox  is  no  great  hero,  after  all,  for  he  will 
bellow  at  a  thousandth  part  the  sense 
of  pain  which  from  a  Spartan  child 
wrings  no  tear  nor  cry. 

Yes,  it  is  precisely  this  sensibility 
which  makes  man  human.  Were  he 
incapable  of  ideal  joy  and  sorrow,  he, 
too,  were  brute.  It  is  through  this  del- 
icacy of  conscious  relationship,  it  is 
through  this  openness  to  the  finest  im- 
pressions, that  he  can  become  an  organ 
of  supernal  intelligence,  that  he  is  ca- 
pable of  social  and  celestial  inspirations. 
High  spiritual  sensibility  is  the  central 
condition  of  a  noble  and  admirable  life ; 
it  is  the  hinge  on  which  turn  and  open 
to  man  the  gates  of  his  highest  glory 
and  purest  peace.  Yet  for  this  he  must 
pay  away  all  that  induration  of  brutes 
and  boors  which  sheds  off  so  many  a 
wasting  excitement  and  stinging  cha- 
grin, as  the  feathers  of  the  water-fowl 
shed  rain. 

In  entering,  therefore,  upon  any  no- 
ble course  of  life,  any  generous  and 
brave  pursuit  of  excellence,  understand, 
that,  so  far  as  ordinary  coin  is  concern- 
ed, you  are  rather  to  pay,  than  to  be 
paid,  for  your  superiorities.  Under- 
stand that  the  pursuit  of  excellence  must 
indeed  be  brave  to  be  prosperous, — 
that  is,  it  is  always  in  some  way  opposed 
and  imperilled.  Understand,  that,  with 
every  step  of  spiritual  elevation  which 
you  attain,  some  part  of  your  audience 
and  companionship  will  be  left  behind. 


Understand,  that,  if  you  carry  lofty  prin- 
ciples and  philosophic  intelligence  into 
camps,  these  possessions  will  in  general 
not  be  passed  to 'your  credit,  but  will 
be  charged  against  you  ;  and  you  must 
surpass  your  inferiors  in  their  own  kinds 
of  virtue  to  regain  what  of  popular  re- 
gard these  cost  you.  Understand,  that, 
if  you  have  a  reverence  for  theoretical 
and  absolute  truth,  less  of  common  for- 
tune will  come  to  you  in  answer  to 
equal  business  and  professional  ability 
than  to  those  who  do  care  for  money, 
and  do  not  care  for  truth.  Are  you  a 
physician  ?  Let  me  tell  you  that  there 
is  a  possible  excellence  in  your  profes- 
sion which  will  rather  limit  than  in- 
crease your  practice  ;  yet  that  very  ex- 
cellence you  must'  strive  to  attain,  for 
your  soul's  life  is  concerned  in  your  do- 
ing so.  Are  you  a  lawyer  ?  Know 
that  there  is  a  depth  and  delicacy  in 
the  sense  of  justice,  which  will  some- 
times send  clients  from  your  office,  and 
sometimes  tie  your  tongue  at  the  bar  ; 
yet,  as  you  would  preserve  the  majesty 
of  your  manhood,  strive  just  for  that 
unprofitable  sense  of  justice,  —  unprofit- 
able only  because  infinitely,  rather  than 
finitely,  profitable.  In  a  stormy  and 
critical  time,  wh'en  much  is  ending  and 
much  beginning,  and  a  great  land  is 
heaving  and  quivering  with  commin- 
gled agonies  of  dissolution  and  throes 
of  new  birth,  are  you  a  statesman  of 
earnestness  and  insight,  with  your  eye 
on  the  cardinal  question  of  your  epoch, 
its  answer  clearly  in  your  heart,  and 
your  will  irrevocably  set  to  give  it  due 
enunciation  and  emphasis  ?  Expect 
calumny  and  affected  contempt  from 
the  base  ;  expect  alienation  and  mis- 
construction and  undervaluing  on  the 
part  of  some  who  are  honorable.  Are 
you  a  woman  rich  in  high  aims,  in  no- 
ble sympathies  and' thrilling  sensibili- 
ties, and,  as  must  ever  be  the  case  with 
such,  not  too  rich  in  a  meet  companion- 
ship ?  Expect  loneliness,  and  wear  it 
as  a  grace  upon  your  brow  ;  it  is  your 
laurel.  Are  you  a  true  artist  or  think- 
er ?  Expect  to  go  beyond  popular  ap- 
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preciation  ;  go  beyond  it,  or  the  highest 
appreciation  you  will  not  deserve.  In 
fine,  for  all  excellence  expect  and  seek 
to  pay. 

No  one  ever  held  this  law  more  stead- 
ily in  view  than  Jesus ;  and  when  ar- 
dent young  people  came  to  him  propos- 
ing pupilage,  he  was  wont  at  once  to 
bring  it  before  their  eyes.  It  was  on 
such  an  occasion  that  he  uttered  the 
words,  so  simple  and  intense  that  they 
thrill  to  the  touch  like  the  string  of  a 
harp,  "  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests ;  but  the 
Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head."  Of  like  suggestion  his  question 
of  the  king  going  to  war,  who  first  sit- 
teth  down  and  consulteth  whether  he 
be  able,  and  of  the  man  about  to  build 
a  house,  who  begins  by  counting  the  cost. 

The  cost,  —  question  of  this  must 
arise  ;  question  of  this  must  on  all  sides 
either  be  honestly  met  or  dishonestly 
eluded.  For  observe,  that  attempt  to 
escape  payment  for  the  purest  values, 
no  less  than  for  the  grossest,  is  dishon- 
est. If  one  seek  to  compass  possession 
of  ordinary  goods  without  compensa- 
tion, we  at  once  apply  the  opprobrious 
term  of  theft  or  fraud.  Why  does  the 
same  sort  of  attempt  cease  to  be  fraudu- 
lent when  it  is  carried  up  to  a  higher 
degree  and  applied  to  possessions  more 
precious  ?  If  he  that  evades  the  reve- 
nue law  of  the  State  be  guilty  of  fraud, 
what  of  him  who  would  import  Nature's 
goods  and  pay  no  duties  ?  For  Nature 
has  her  own  system  of  impost,  and  per- 
mits no  smuggling.  There  was  a  tax 
on  truth  ere  there  was  one  on  tea  or  on 
silver  plate.  Character,  genius,  high 
parts  in  history  are  all  assessed  upon. 
Nature  lets  out  her  houses  and  lands 
on  liberal  terms  ;  but  resorts  to  dis- 
traint, if  her  dues  be  not  forthcoming. 
Be  sure,  therefore,  that  little  success 
and  little  honor  will  wait  upon  any 
would-be  thieving  from  God.  He  who 
attempts  to  purloin  on  this  high  scale 
has  set  all  the  wit  of  the  universe  at 
work  to  thwart  him,  and  will  certainly 
be  worsted  sorely  in  the  end. 


The  moment,  therefore,  that  any  man 
is  found  engaged  in  this  business,  how 
to  estimate  him  is  clear.  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell  tried  the  experiment  of  being  an 
heroic  patriot  and  making  money  by 
it.  It  is  conceded  by  his  friends  that 
he  applied  to  his  private  uses,  to  sus- 
taining the  magnificence  of  his  house- 
hold, the  rent  -  moneys  sweated  from 
the  foreheads  of  Irish  peasants.  But, 
they  say,  he  had  sacrificed  many  ambi- 
tions in  taking  up  the  role  of  a  patriot ; 
and  he  felt  entitled  to  revenues  as  lib- 
eral as  any  indulgence  of  them  could 
have  procured  him  !  The  apology  puts 
his  case  beyond  all  apology.  He  who 
—  to  employ  the  old  phraseology  — 
seeks  to  exact  the  same  bribe  of  God 
that  he  might  have  obtained  from  the 
Devil  is  always  the  Devil's  servant,  no 
matter  whose  livery  he  wears.  Had 
one  often  to  apply  the  good  word  patriot 
to  such  men,  it  would  soon  blister  his 
mouth.  I  find,  in  fact,  no  vice  so  bad 
as  this  spurious  virtue,  no  sinners  so 
unsavory  as  these  mock  saints. 

To  nations,  also,  this  comprehensive 
law  applies.  Would  you  have  a  noble 
and  orderly  freedom  ?  Buy  it,  and  it  is 
yours.  "  Liberty  or  death,"  cried  elo- 
quent Henry ;  and  the  speech  is  recited 
as  bold  and  peculiar ;  but,  by  an  endur- 
ing ordinance  of  Nature,  the  people 
that  does  not  in  its  heart  of  hearts  say, 
"  Liberty  or  death,"  cannot  have  liber- 
ty. Many  of  us  had  learned  to  fancy 
that  the  stern  tenure  by  which  ancient 
communities  held  their  civilization  was 
now  become  an  obsolete  fact,  and  that 
without  peril  or  sacrifice  we  might  for- 
ever appropriate  all  that  blesses  na- 
tions ;  but  by  the  iron  throat  of  this 
war  Providence  is  thundering  down 
upon  us  the  unalterable  law,  that  man 
shall  hold  no  ideal  possession  longer 
than  he  places  all  his  lower  treasures 
at  its  command. 

But*  there  was  a  special  form  of  cost, 
invited  by  the  virtue  of  our  national 
existence ;  and  it  is  this  in  particular 
that  we  are  now  paying,  —  paying  it,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  form  of  retri- 
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bution  because  the  nation  declined  to 
meet  it  otherAvise.  But  the  peculiarity 
of  the  case  is,  as  has  been  affirmed,  that 
it  was  chiefly  the  virtue  and  nobility  of 
the  nation  which  created  this  debt  at 
the  outset. 

And  now  what  is  the  peculiar  virtue 
and  glory  of  this  nation  ?  Why,  that  its 
national  existence  is  based  upon  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  absolute  rights  and  du- 
ties of  humanity.  Theoretically  this  is 
our  basis ;  practically  there  is  a  com- 
mixture ;  much  of  this  cosmopolitan 
faith  is  mingled  with  much  of  confined 
self-regard.  But  the  theoretical  fact  is 
the  one  here  in  point :  since  the  ques- 
tion now  is  not  of  the  national  tmfaith 
or  infidelity,  but  of  the  national  faith. 
And  beyond  a  question,  the  real  faith 
of  the  nation,  so  far  as  it  has  one,  is 
represented  by  its  formal  declaration, 
made  sacred  by  the  shedding  of  blood. 
Our  belief  really  is  not  in  the  special 
right  or  privilege  of  Americans,  but  in 
the  prerogative  of  man.  This  preroga- 
tive we  may  have  succeeded  well  or  ill 
in  stating  and  interpreting ;  the  fact, 
that  our  appeal  is  to  this,  alone  con- 
cerns us  here. 

Now  this  national  attitude,  so  far  as 
history  informs  me,  is  unprecedented. 
The  true-born  son  of  Albion,  save  as  an 
exceptional  culture  enlarges  his  soul, 
believes  religiously  that  God  is  an 
Englishman,  and  that  the  interests  of 
England  precede  those  of  the  universe. 
When,  therefore,  he  sees  anything  done 
which  depletes  the  pocket  of  England, 
it  affects  him  with  a  sense  of  infidel- 
ity in  those  to  whom  this  loss  is  due. 
England  professes  to  have  a  national 
religion  ;  she  has,  and  in  a  deeper  sense 
than  is  commonly  meant. 

We  will  not  disparage  England  over- 
much; she  has  done  good  service  in 
history.  We  will  not  boast  of  our- 
selves ;  the  actual  politics  of  this  coun- 
try have  been,  in  no  small  part,  base 
and  infidel  to  a  degree  that  is  simply 
sickening.  Nevertheless,  it  remains 
true  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
State  here  represents  a  new  phase  of 


human  history.  Every  European  na- 
tionality had  taken  shape  and  charac- 
ter while  yet  our  globe  was  not  known 
to  be  a  globe,  while  before  the  eyes  of 
all  lookers  land  and  sea  faded  away 
into  darkness  and  mystery  ;  and  it  was 
not  possible  that  common  human  sym- 
pathy should  take  into  its  arms  a  world 
of  which  it  could  not  conceive.  But  a 
national  spirit  was  here  generated  when 
the  ocean  had  been  crossed,  when  the 
earth  had  been  rounded,  when,  too, 
Newton  had,  as  it  were,  circumnavigat- 
ed the  solar  system,  —  when,  therefore, 
there  could  be,  and  must  be,  a  new 
recognition  of  humanity.  Our  country, 
again,  was  peopled  from  the  minorities 
of  Europe,  from  those  whom  the  spirit 
of  the  new  time  had  touched,  and  tak- 
en away  their  content  with  old  institu- 
tions, —  a  population  restless,  uncer- 
tain, yeasty,  chaotic,  it  might  be,  full 
of  the  rawness  of  new  conditions,  mean 
and  magnanimous  by  turns,  as  such 
people  are  wont,  but  all  leavened  more 
or  less  with  a  sentiment  new  in  histo- 
ry, —  all  leavened  with  a  kind  of  whole- 
world  feeling,  a  sense  of  the  oneness  of 
humanity,  and,  as  derived  from  this,  a 
sense  of  absolute  rights  of  man,  of  pre- 
rogatives belonging  to  human  nature  as 
such. 

The  truth  of  all  this  has  been  brought 
under  suspicion  by  the  flatulent  orato- 
ry of  our  Fourth-of-Julys  ;  but  truth  it 
remains.  Our  nation  did  enunciate  a 
grand  idea  never  equally  felt  by  any 
other.  Our  nation  has  said,  and  said 
with  the  sword  in  its  right  hand,  "  Every 
man  born  into  this  world  has  the  right 
from  God  to  make  the  most  and  best  of 
his  existence,  and  society  is  established 
only  to  further  and  guard  this  sacred 
right."  We  thus  established  a  new 
scale  of  justice ;  we  raised  a  demand 
for  the  individual  which  had  not  been 
so  made  before.  Freedom  and  order 
were  made  one;  both  were  identified 
with  justice,  simple,  broad,  equal,  uni- 
versal justice.  The  American  idea, 
then,  what  is  it  ?  The  identification  of 
politics  with  justice,  this  it  is.  With 
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justice,  and  this,  too,  not  on  a  scale  of 
conventional  usage,  but  on  the  scale  of 
natural  right.  That,  as  I  read,  is  the 
American  idea,  —  making  politics  moral 
by  their  unity  with  natural  justice,  jus- 
tice -world-old  and  world-wide. 

This  conception  —  obscurely  seen 
and  felt,  and  mixed  with  the  inevitable 
amount  of  folly  and  self-seeking,  yet, 
after  all,  this  conception  —  our  nation 
dared  to  stand  up  and  announce,  and 
to  consecrate  it  by  the  shedding  of 
blood,  calling  God  and  all  good  men  to 
witness.  The  deed  was  grand ;  the 
hearts  of  men  everywhere  were  more 
or  less  its  accomplices ;  all  the  tides  of 
history  ran  in  its  favor ;  kings,  forget- 
ting themselves  into  virtue  and  gener- 
osity, lent  it  good  wishes  or  even  good 
arms ;  it  was  successful ;  and  on  its 
primary  success  waited  such  prosperities 
as  the  world  has  seldom  seen. 

But,  because  the  deed  was  noble,  great 
costs  must  needs  attend  it,  attend  it 
long.  And  first  of  all  the  cost  of  apply- 
ing our  principle  within  our  oivn  borders. 
For,  when  a  place  had  been  obtained 
for  us  among  nations,  we  looked  down, 
and,  lo !  at  our  feet  the  African  —  in 
chains.  A  benighted  and  submissive 
race,  down-trodden  and  despised  from 
of  old,  a  race  of  outcasts,  of  Pariahs, 
covered  with  the  shame  of  servitude, 
and  held  by  the  claim  of  that  terrible 
talisman,  the  word  property, — here  it 
crouched  at  our  feet,  lifting  its  hands, 
imploring.  Yes,  America,  here  is  your 
task  now ;  never  flinch  nor  hesitate, 
never  begin  to  question  now ;  thrust 
your  right  hand  deep  into  your  heart's 
treasury,  bring  forth  its  costliest,  purest 
justice,  and  lay  its  immeasurable  bounty 
into  this  sable  palm,  bind  its  blessing 
on  this  degraded  brow.  Ah,  but  Amer- 
ica did  falter  and  question.  "  How 
can  I?  "  it  said.  "This  is  a  Negro,  a 
Negro  !  Besides,  he  is  PROPERTY  ! " 
And  so  America  looked  up,  determined 
to  ignore  the  kneeling  form.  With 
pious  blasphemy  it  said,  "  He  is  here 
providentially ;  God  in  His  own  good 
time  will  dispose  of  him  " ;  as  if  God's 


hour  for  a  good  effect  were  not  the 
earliest  hour  at  which  courage  and  la- 
bor can  bring  it  about,  not  the  latest  to 
which  indolence  and  infidelity  can  post- 
pone it.  Then  it  looked  away  across 
oceans  to  other  continents,  and  began 
again  the  chant,  "Man  is  man;  natural 
right  is  sacred  forever ;  and  of  politics 
the  sole  basis  is  universal  justice." 
Joyfully  it  sang  for  a  while,  but  soon 
there  began  to  come  up  the  clank  of 
chains  mingling  with  its  chant,  and  the 
groans  of  oppressed  men  and  violated 
women,  and  prayers  to  Heaven  for  an- 
other justice  than  this ;  and  then  the 
words  of  its  chant  grew  bitter  in  the 
mouth  of  our  nation,  and  a  sickness 
came  in  its  heart,  and  an  evil  blush 
mounted  and  stood  on  its  brow  ;  and  at 
length  a  devil  spoke  in  its  bosom  and 
said,  "  The  negro  has  no  rights  that  a 
white  man  is  bound  to  respect "  ;  and 
ere  the  words  were  fairly  uttered,  their 
meaning,  as  was  indeed  inevitable, 
changed  to  this,  —  "A  Northern  '  mud- 
sill '  has  no  rights  that  a  Southern  gen- 
tleman is  bound  to  respect " ;  and  soon 
guns  were  heard  booming  about  Sum- 
ter,  and  a  new  chapter  in  our  history 
and  in  the  world's  history  began. 

Our  nation  refused  allegiance  to  its 
own  principles,  refused  to  pay  the  law- 
ful costs  of  its  virtue  and  nobility ; 
therefore  it  is  sued  in  the  courts  of 
destiny,  and  the  case  is  this  day  on 
trial. 

The  case  is  plain,  the  logic  clear. 
Natural  right  is  sacred,  or  it  is  not.  If 
it  is,  the  negro  is  lawfully  free  ;  if  it  is 
not,  you  may  be  lawfully  a  slave.  Just 
how  all  this  stands  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  I  do  not  presume  to  say. 
Other  heads,  whose  business  it  is,  must 
attend  to  that.  Every  man  to  his  voca- 
tion. I  speak  from  the  stand-point  of  phi- 
losophy, not  of  politics ;  I  attend  to  the 
logic  of  history,  the  logic  of  destiny,  ac- 
cording to  which,  of  course,  final  judg- 
ment will  be  rendered.  It  is  not  exactly 
to  be  supposed  that  the  statute  of  any 
nation  makes  grass  green,  or  establishes 
the  relationship  between  cause  and  ef- 
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feet.  The  laws  of  the  world  are  con- 
siderably older  than  our  calendar,  and 
therefore  date  yet  more  considerably 
beyond  the  year  1789.  And  by  the 
laws  of  the  world,  by  the  eternal  rela- 
tionship between  cause  and  effect,  it 
stands  enacted  beyond  repeal,  and 
graven  upon  somewhat  more  durable 
than  marble  or  brass,  that  the  destiny 
of  this  nation  for  more  than  one  cen- 
tury to  come  hinges  upon  its  justice  to 
that  outcast  race,  —  outcast,  but  not 
henceforth  to  be  cast  out  by  us,  save  to 
the  utter  casting  down  of  ourselves. 
Once  it  might  have  been  otherwise  ; 
now  we  have  made  it  so.  Justice  to 
the  African  is  salvation  to  the  white 
man  upon  this  continent.  Oh,  my  Amer- 
ica, you  must  not,  cannot,  shall  not  be 
blind  to  this  fact !  America,  deeper  in 
my  love  and  higher  in  my  esteem  than 
ever  before,  newly  illustrated  in  worth, 
newly  proven  to  be  capable  still,  in 
some  directions,  of  exceeding  magna- 
'nimity,  open  your  eyes  that  your  feet 
may  have  guidance,  now  when  there  is 
such  need  !  Open  your  eyes  to  see,  that, 
if  you  deliberately  deny  justice  and  hu- 
man recognition  to  one  innocent  soul 
in  all  your  borders,  you  stab  at  your 
own  existence;  for,  in  violating  the 
unity  of  humanity,  you  break  the  prin- 
ciple that  makes  you  a  nation  aAd  alive. 
Give  justice  to  black  and  white,  recog- 
nize man  as  man  ;  or  the  constituting 
idea,  the  vital  faith,  the  crystallizing 
principle  of  the  nation  perishes,  and 
the  whole  disintegrates,  falls  into  dust. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  conservative 
men  to  the  fact  that  in  this  due  paying 
of  costs  lies  the  true  conservation.  I 
invite  them  to  observe,  that,  as  every 
living  body  has  a  principle  which  makes 
it  alive,  makes  it  a  unit,  harmonizing 
the  action  of  its  members,  —  as  every 
crystal  has  a  unitary  law,  which  com- 
mands the  arrangement  of  its  particles, 
the  number  and  arrangement  of  its 
faces  and  angles,  —  so  it  is  writh  every 
orderly  or  living  state.  To  this  also 
there  is  a  central,  clarifying,  unifying 
faith.  Without  this  you  may  collect 


hordes  into  the  brief,  brutal  empire  of 
a  Chingis  Khan  or  Tamerlane ;  but  you 
can  have  no  firm,  free,  orderly,  inspir- 
ing national  life. 

Whenever  and  wherever  in  history 
this  central  condition  of  national  exist- 
ence has  been  destroyed,  there  a  nation 
has  fallen  into  chaos,  into  imbecility, 
losing  all  power  to  produce  genius,  to 
generate  able  souls,  to  sustain  the  trust 
of  men  in  each  other,  or  to  support  any 
of  the  conditions  of  social  health  and 
order.  Even  advances  in  the  right  line 
of  progress  have  to  be  made  slowly, 
gradually,  lest  the  shock  of  newness  be 
too  great,  and  break  off  a  people  from 
the  traditions  in  which  its  faith  is  em- 
bodied ;  but  a  mere  recoil,  a  mere  de- 
nial and  destruction  of  its  centralizing 
principle,  is  the  last  and  utmost  calam- 
ity which  can  befall  any  nation. 

This  is  no  fine-spun  doctrine,  fit  for 
parlors  and  lecture -rooms,  but  not  for 
counting-rooms  and  congressional  halls. 
It  is  solid,  durable  fact.  History  is  full 
of  it ;  and  he  is  a  mere  mole,  and  blind- 
er than  midnight,  who  cannot  perceive 
it.  The  spectacle  of  nations  falling  in- 
to sudden,  chronic,  careless  imbecility 
is  frequent  and  glaring  enough  for  even 
wilfulness  to  see ;  and  the  central  se- 
cret of  this  sad  phenomenon,  so  I  am 
sure,  has  been  suggested  here.  When 
the  socializing  faith  of  a  nation  has  per- 
ished, the  alternative  for  it  becomes 
this,  that  it  can  be  stable  only  as  it  is 
stagnant,  and  vigorous  only  as  it  is 
lawless. 

Of  this  I  am  sure  ;  but  whether  Bullion 
Street  can  be  willing  to  understand  it 
I  am  not  so  sure.  Yet  if  it  cannot,  or 
some  one  in  its  behalf,  grass  will  grow 
there.  And  why  should  it  refuse  heed  ? 
Who  is  more  concerned  ?  Does  Bullion 
Street  desire  chaos  ?  Does  it  wish  that 
the  pith  should  be  taken  out  of  every 
statute,  and  the  chief  value  from  every 
piece  of  property  ?  If  not,  its  course 
is  clear.  This  nation  has  a  vital  faith, 
—  or  had  one,  —  well  grounded  in  its 
traditions.  Conserve  this ;  or,  if  it  has 
been  impaired,  renew  its  vigor.  This 
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faith  is  our  one  sole  pledge  of  order,  of 
peace,  of  growth,  of  all  that  we  prize 
in  the  present,  or  hope  for  the  future. 
That  it  is  a  noble  faith,  new  in  its 
breadth,  its  comprehension  and  magna- 
nimity,—  this  would  seem  in  my  eyes 
rather  to  enhance  than  dimmish  the  im- 
portance of  its  conservation.  Yet  the 
only  argument  against  it  is,  that  it  is 
generous,  broad,  inspiring ;  and  the  on- 
ly appeal  in  opposition  to  it  must  be 
made  to  the  coldness  of  skepticism,  the 
suicidal  miserliness  of  egotism,  or  the 
folly  and  fatuity  of  ignorance. 

Our  nation  has  a  political  faith.  Will 
you,  conservative  men,  conserve  this, 
and  so  regain  and  multiply  the  blessing 
it  has  already  brought  ?  or  will  you  de- 
stroy it,  and  wait  till,  through  at  least 
a  century  of  tossing  and  tumult,  an- 
other, and  that  of  less  value,  is  grown  ? 
A  faith,  a  crystallizing  principle  for 
many  millions  of  people  is  not  grown 
in  a  day ;  if  it  can  be  grown  in  a  cen- 
tury is  problematical.  The  fact,  and 
the  choice,  are  before  you. 

Our  nation  had  a  faith  which  it  cher- 
ished with  sincerity  and  sureness.  If 
half  the  nation  has  fallen  away  from 
this,  —  if  half  the  remaining  moiety  is 
doubtful,  skeptical  about  it,  —  if,  there- 
fore, we  are  already  a  house  divided 
against  itself  and  tottering  to  its  fall,  — 
to  what  is  all  due  ?  Simply  to  the  fact 
that  no  nation  can  long  unsay  its  cen- 
tral principle,  and  yet  preserve  it  in 
faithfulness  and  power,— that  no  nation 
can  long  preach  the  sanctity  of  natural 
right,  the  venerableness  of  man's  nature, 
and  the  identity  of  pure  justice  with 
political  interest,  from  an  auction-block 
on  which  men  and  maidens  are  sold,  — 
that,  in  fine,  a  nation  cannot  continue 
long  with  impunity  to  play  within  its 
own  borders  the  part  both  of  Gessler 
and  Tell,  both  of  Washington  and 
Benedict  Arnold,  both  of  Christ  and 
of  him  that  betrayed  him. 

We  must  choose.  For  our  national 
faith  we  must  make  honest  payment, 
so  conserving  it,  and  with  it  all  for 
which  nations  may  hope  5  or  else,  refus- 


ing to  meet  these  costs,  we  must  suffer 
the  nation's  soul  to  perish,  and  in  the 
imbecility,  the  chaos,  and  shame  that 
will  follow,  suffer  therewith  all  that 
nations  may  lawfully  fear. 

What  good  omens,  then,  attend  our 
time,  now  when  the  first  officer  of  the 
land  has  put  the  trumpet  to  his  mouth 
and  blown  round  the  world  an  intima- 
tion that,  to  the  extent  of  the  nation's 
power,  these  costs  will  begin  to  be  paid, 
"this  true  conservation  to  be  practised ! 
The  work  is  not  yet  done ;  and  the  late 
elections  betoken  too  much  of  moral 
debility  in  the  people.  But  my  trust 
continues  firm.  The  work  will  be 
done,  —  at  least,  so  far  as  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  its  doing.  And  then ! 
Then  our  shame,  our  misery,  our  dead- 
ly sickness  will  be  taken  away ;  no  more 
that  poison  in  our  politics;  no  more 
that  degradation  in  our  commercial  re- 
lations ;  no  more  that  careful  toning 
down  of  sentiment  to  low  levels,  that 
it  may  harmonize  with  low  conditions  ; 
no  more  that  need  to  shun  the  company 
of  all  healthful  and  heroic  thoughts, 
such  as  are  fit,  indeed,  to  brace  the  sin- 
ews of  a  sincere  social  order,  but  sure 
to  crack  the  sinews  of  a  feeble  and 
faithless  conventionalism.  Base  men 
there  will  yet  be,  and  therefore  base 
politics ;  but  when  once  our  nation  has 
paid  the  debt  it  owes  to  itself  and  the 
human  race,  when  once  it  has  got  out 
of  its  blood  the  venom  of  this  great  in- 
justice, it  will,  it  must,  arise  beautiful 
in  its  young  strength,  noble  in  its  new- 
consecrated  faith,  and  stride  away  with 
a  generous  and  achieving  pace  upon 
the  great  highways  of  historical  prog- 
ress. Other  costs  will  come,  if  we 
are  worthy ;  other  lessons  there  will  be 
to  learn.  I  anticipate  a  place  for  brave 
and  wise  restrictions,  — for  I  am  no  Hed 
Republican,  —  as  well  as  for  brave  and 
generous  expansions.  Lessons  to  learn, 
errors  to  unlearn,  there  will  surely  be  ; 
tasks  to  attempt,  and  disciplines  to  prac- 
tise ;  but  once  place  the  nation  in  the 
condition  of  health,  once  get  it  at  one 
with  its  own  heart,  once  get  it  out  of 
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these  aimless  eddies  into  clear  sea,  out 
of  these  accursed  "  doldrums,"  (as  the 
sailors  phrase  it,)  this  commixture  of 
broiling  calm  and  sky-bursting  thunder- 
gust,  into  the  great  trade-winds  of  nat- 
ural tendency  that  are  so  near  at  hand, 
—  and  I  can  trust  it  to  meet  all  future 


emergency.  All  the  freshest  blood  of 
the  world  is  flowing  hither :  we  have 
but  to  wed  this  with  the  life-blood  of 
the  universe,  with  eternal  truth  and 
justice,  and  God  has  in  store  no  bless- 
ing for  noblest  nations  that  will  not  be 
secured  for  ours. 


THE  CHASSEURS  A  PIED. 


AMONG  the  most  celebrated  corps  of 
the  French  army,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  remarkable  is  that  pecu- 
liar body  of  troops  to  which  has  been 
given  the  name  of  Chasseurs  d  Pied,  or 
Foot-Chasseurs,  to  distinguish  it  from 
an  organization  of  mounted  men  in  the 
same  service,  uniformed  and  trained 
on  similar  principles.  The  Chasseurs 
a  Pied  have  not  attained  the  same  ro- 
mantic renown  as  that  acquired  by 
their  brethren  and  rivals  in  arms,  the 
Zouaves,  but,  nevertheless,  they  have 
had  an  exceedingly  brilliant  career  in 
the  late  wars  and  conquests  of  France. 
They  possess  their  own  characteristics 
of  originality,  too,  and  are,  in  many 
respects,  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
formidable  forces  in  existence. 

In  order  to  convey  a  clear  and  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  new  principles  adopted 
in  the  organization  and  equipment  of 
the  Chasseurs,  and  to  furnish  our  read- 
ers with  some  facts  that  may  be  inter- 
esting to  them  as  historical  students, 
and  most  useful  to  such  among  them 
as  are  connected  with  or  may  have  any 
aspiration  for  military  life,  we  must  beg 
them  to  go  back  with  us,  for  a  moment, 
to  the  very  period  of  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  It  would  be  out  of  the 
question,  of  course,  to  attempt,  in  these 
pages,  a  description  of  all  the  curious 
weapons  that  were  at  first  employed 
under  the  name  of  fire-arms.  We  will 
only  remark  that  such  weapons  were, 
despite  the  anathemas  of  Bayard  and 
the  sarcasms  of  Ariosto,  very  much 


used  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  played  an  impor- 
tant part  on  the  battle-fields  of  that 
epoch. 

To  the  Spaniards  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  rendered  the  use  of  fire-arms 
more  easy,  more  regular,  and  more  gen- 
eral among  the  nations.  For  more  than 
a  hundred  years  the  Spaniards  were 
the  very  masters  of  the  art  of  war. 
Their  power  had  begun  to  decline,  but 
they  still  retained  their  military  superi- 
ority ;  and  from  the  Battle  of  Ceresole, 
won  by  the  Count  of  Enghien  in  1544, 
down  to  the  memorable  victory  of  Roc- 
roy,  gained  in  1643  by  a  hero  of  the 
same  race  and  the  same  name,  they  had 
the  upper-hand  in  all  pitched  engage- 
ments. Their  generals  were  the  very 
best  and  most  thoroughly  instructed, 
and  formed  a  real  school ;  they,  too, 
were  the  only  officers  who  practised 
strategy.  Their  organization  was  bet- 
ter than  any  other,  and  their  celebrated 
tercios  were  the  very  model  of  all  regi- 
ments. Their  armament  was  likewise 
superior,  as  they  had  adopted  the  mus- 
ket, which  was  the  first  fire-arm  that  a 
man  could  handle  with  any  facility,  load 
with  rapidity,  and  aim  with  any  pre- 
cision. Each  of  their  tercios  or  battal- 
ions contained  a  regulated  proportion  of 
these  musketeers,  and  the  number  was 
large,  compared  to  the  whole  mass  of 
troops. 

The  excellent  results  attained  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  the  more  perfect  organ- 
ization and  equipment  of  their  infan- 
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try,  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
French  officers ;  and  one  of  them  espe- 
cially, the  Duke  Francis  de  Guise,  en- 
deavored to  turn  his  observations  to 
good  account.  It  is  to  him  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  first  rough  sketch 
of  regimental  organization  modelled  up- 
on that  of  the  tercios,  and,  in  more 
than  one  encounter  with  the  Hugue- 
nots, the  numbers  of  thoroughly  skill- 
ed arquebuse-men  embodied  in  the  old 
French  bands  in  Picardy  and  Pied- 
mont secured  advantages  to  the  Cath- 
olic armies.  In  the  opposite  party,  a 
young  general  who  was  destined  to  be- 
come a  great  king,  endowed  with  that 
creative  instinct,  that  genius  which  is 
as  readily  applicable  to  the  science  of 
government  as  to  that  of  war,  and  which, 
when  tempered  with  good  sense,  may 
bestow  glory  and  happiness  upon  whole 
nations,  Henry  IV.,  had  taken  particu- 
lar pains  to  increase  the  number  and 
the  efficiency  of  his  arquebuse-men,  and 
frequently  managed  to  employ  them  in 
ways  as  novel  as  they  were  successful. 
At  the  Battle  of  Coutras,  he  distributed 
them  in  groups  of  twenty-five,  in  the 
midst  of  his  squadrons  of  cavalry,  so 
that,  when  the  royal  gendarmerie  ad- 
vanced to  charge  the  latter,  they  were 
suddenly  received  with  murderous  vol- 
leys by  these  arquebuse-men  of  the  spur, 
as  they  were  called,  owing  to  their  com- 
bination with  the  cavalry,  and  the  shock 
they  thus  encountered  gave  victory  to 
the  Protestants.  Henry  IV.  went  even 
too  far  with  his  passion  for  fire-arms. 
He  increased  their  number  and  their 
use  among  cavalry  so  extravagantly, 
that  the  latter  arm  was  perverted  from 
its  proper  object.  The  cavalry,  for  a 
long  time,  forgot  that  their  strength 
lay  in  the  points  of  their  sabres,  in  the 
dash  of  the  men,  and  the  speed  of  their 
horses. 

Most  of  the  great  captains  of  an  early 
day  thus  signalized  their  progress  by 
some  improvement  in  the  equipment  of 
their  infantry.  One  of  the  most  formi- 
dable enemies  of  Spanish  power,  Mau- 
rice of  Nassau,  a  skilful  engineer  and 


tactician,  was  the  first  to  array  infantry 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  combine  the 
simultaneous  use  of  the  musket  and  the 
pike.  Before  his  time,  fire-arms  had 
been  used  only  for  skirmishing  service ; 
he  commenced  to  use  them  in  line. 
This  reform  was,  however,  only  fore- 
shadowed, as  it  were,  by  the  Dutch 
General ;  it  was  reserved  for  Gustavus 
Adolphus  to  complete  it.  While  he  was 
executing  a  series  of  military  operations 
such  as  the  world  had  not  beh'eld  since 
the  days  of  Cassar,  he  was  also  creat- 
ing a  movable  artillery,  and  giving  to 
the  fire  of  his  infantry  an  efficacy  which 
had  not  been  attained  before.  For  the 
heavy  machines  of  war  which  were 
drawn  by  oxen  to  the  field  of  battle, 
and  which  remained  there  motionless 
and  paralyzed  by  the  slightest  move- 
ments of  the  contending  armies,  he  sub- 
stituted light  cannon  drawn  by  horses 
and  following  up  all  the  manoeuvres  of 
either  cavalry  or  foot.  He  had  found 
the  infantry  formed  in  dense  battalions. 
His  system  arranged  it  in  long  continu- 
ous lines  in  which  each  rank  of  musket- 
eers was  sustained  by  several  ranks  of 
pikemen,  so  that  his  array,  thus  distrib- 
uted, should  present  to  the  enemy  a 
front  bristling  with  steel,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  could  cover  a  large  space 
of  ground  with  its  discharge  of  lead. 
Attentive  to  all  kinds  of  detail,  he  also 
gave  his  soldiers  the  cartouch-box  and 
knapsack  instead  of  the  cumbersome 
apparatus  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed. In  fact,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  the  founder  of  the  modern  science 
of  battle.  In  strategy  and  the  grand 
combinations  of  warfare,  he  was  the 
disciple  and  rival  of  the  ancient  mas- 
ters ;  for,  even  if  this  "  divine  portion  " 
of  the  military  art  be  inaccessible  to  the 
vast  number  of  its  votaries,  and  if  his- 
tory can  easily  enumerate  those  who 
were  capable  of  comprehending  it,  and, 
more  especially,  of  applying  it,  its  rules 
and  principles  have,  nevertheless,  been 
by  no  means  the  same  in  all  ages.  On 
the  contrary,  the  invention  of  fire-arms 
demanded  an  entirely  new  system  of 
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tactics,  and  this  the  Swedish  hero  intro- 
duced. 

The  example  set  by  Gustavus  was 
not,  however,  very  rapidly  followed,  and, 
although  some  slight  improvements  were 
introduced  by  French  officers  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  not  un- 
til the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  that  the  re- 
forms started  by  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and 
so  successfully  continued  by  the  Swedish 
army,  began  to  attain  their  consumma- 
tion. The  progress  made  in  that  direc- 
tion was  due  to  Vauban,  whose  eminent 
genius  had  mastered  every  question  and 
every  branch  of  study  so  completely, 
that,  when  applied  to  on  any  subject  con- 
nected with  politics  or  war,  his  opinion 
was  always  clear  and  correct.  The  very 
numerous  essays  and  sketches  from  his 
hand  which  are  found  deposited  in  the 
fortresses  and  in  the  archives  of  France 
all  reveal  some  flash  of  genius,  and  even 
his  wildest  speculations  bear  the  stamp 
of  his  high  intellect  and  excellent  heart. 
Engineering  science  was  carried  by  him 
to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  it  has 
made  but  few  advances  since  his  time ; 
and  it  was  Vauban  who  induced  Louis 
XIV.  to  replace  the  pike  and  the  mus- 
ket with  a  weapon  which  should  be,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  an  instrument 
for  both  firing  and  thrusting,  namely,  the 
bayonet-gun.  The  Royal  Fusileer  Regi- 
ment, since  called  the  Royal  Artillery, 
was  the  first  one  armed  with  this  weap- 
on, (in  1670,)  and  in  1703  the  whole 
French  army  finally  gave  up  the  pike. 
Notwithstanding  some  reverses  sustain- 
ed by  the  infantry  thus  armed,  and  not- 
withstanding the  disapproval  of  Puy- 
segur  and  others,  this  gun  was  soon 
adopted  by  all  Europe,  and  the  success 
of  the  great  Frederick  put  a  conclusive 
indorsement  on  this  new  style  of  weap- 
on. Frederick  had  taken  up  and  per- 
fected the  ideas  of  Gustavus  Adolphus ; 
and  he  now  laid  down  certain  rules  for 
the  formation  and  manoeuvring  of  in- 
fantry, which  are  still  followed  at  this 
day ;  and  since  that  time,  no  one  has  dis- 
puted the  fact  that  the  strength  of  foot- 
troops  lies  in  their  guns  and  their  legs. 


Our  present  firelock  differs  from  the 
article  used  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War  only  in  its  more  careful  construc- 
tion and  some  modifications  of  detail. 
The  most  important  of  these  relates  to 
the  more  rapid  explosion  of  the  charge. 
In  1840  the  old  flint-locks  were  gener- 
ally replaced  by  the  percussion -lock, 
which  is  simpler,  is  less  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  dampness,  and  more  quickly 
and  surely  ignites  the  powder.  Even 
the  ordinary  regulation-musket  with  its 
bayonet  was  spoken  of  by  Napoleon  in 
his  time  as  "  the  best  engine  of  warfare 
ever  invented  by  man."  Since  the  day 
of  the  Great  Emperor,  and  even  during 
the  reign  of  the  present  Napoleon,  con- 
tinued improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  character  of  the  weapon  used 
by  the  French  infantry.  The  weight, 
length,  correctness  of  aim,  durability, 
and  handiness  of  the  gun  have  all  been 
carefully  examined  and  modified,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  soldier,  until,  finally, 
we  have  a  weapon  which  combines  won- 
derful qualities  of  lightness,  strength, 
correctness  of  equipoise,  ease  and  rapid- 
ity of  loading,  with  perfect  adaptabil- 
ity as  a  combination  of  the  lance,  pike, 
and  sword,  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
fire-arm. 

We  have  not  here  the  space  to  enter 
upon  a  disquisition  concerning  these  pro- 
gressive changes ;  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  nearly  all  the  peculiar  styles  of 
fire-arms  were  well  known  at  an  early 
period,  and  that  the  rifling,  etc.,  of 
guns  and  cannon,  with  the  other  mod- 
ifications now  adopted,  are  merely  the 
development  and  consummation  of  old 
ideas.  For  instance,  the  rifled  arquebuse 
was  known  and  used  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and,  although  the  rifled 
musket  was  not  put  in  general  use  by 
the  French  infantry,  from  the  fact  that 
its  reduced  length  and  the  greater  com- 
plication of  movements  required  in  load- 
ing and  discharging  it  deprived  it  of 
other  advantages  when  in  the  hands  of 
troops  of  the  line,  still  it  was  adopted 
in  a  certain  proportion  in  some  branches 
of  the  French  service. 
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As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  some  corps  of  light  cav- 
alry called  Carabins  were  armed  with  the 
short  rifle-musket,  and  hence  the  deri- 
vation of  the  term  carabines  applied  to 
the  weapon.  These  "  carabines  "  were 
also  very  promptly  adopted  by  hunters 
and  sportsmen  everywhere.  The  Swiss 
and  the  Tyrolese  employed  them  in 
chasing  the  chamois  among  their  moun- 
tains, and  practised  their  skill  in  the 
use  of  them  at  general  shooting-match- 
es, which  to  this  very  day  are  celebrat- 
ed as  national  festivals.  The  Austrian 
Government  was  the  first  to  profit  by 
this  preference  on  the  part  of  certain 
populations  for  accurate  fire-arms,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  organize  battalions 
of  Tyrolese  Chasseurs,  or  Huntsmen, 

—  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  French 
word.  These  Chasseurs  were  applied  in 
the  Austrian  service  as  light  troops,  and 
so  great  was  their  efficiency  against  the 
Prussians  that  Frederick  the  Great  was 
compelled,  in  his  turn,  to  organize  a 
battalion   of  Chasseur  sharp-shooters. 
France  followed  suit,  in  the  course  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  called  into 
existence  various  corps  of  the  same  de- 
scription, under  different  names.  These, 
however,  were  but  short-lived,  although 
some  of  them,  for  instance,  the  Grassin 
Legion,  acquired  quite  a  reputation. 

Finally  came  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  troops  of  the  Republic  were 
more  remarkable  for  courage  and  en- 
thusiasm than  for  tactics  and  drill. 
They  usually  attacked  as  skirmishers, 

—  a  system  which   may  be  employed 
successfully  by  even  the  most  regular- 
ly disciplined  armies,  but  which  is  some- 
times  more  v especially   useful    to   raw 
troops,  because  it  gives  the  private  sol- 
dier an  opportunity  to  compensate  by 
personal  intelligence  for  the   lack   of 
thorough  instruction.      Struck  by  the 
aptitude  of  the  French  recruits  for  that 
kind  of  fighting,  the  Convention,  in  re- 
organizing the  army,  decreed  the  for- 
mation of  some  half-brigades  of  light  in- 
fantry.     The  picked  men  were  to  be 
armed  with  the  new  weapon,  and  re- 


ceived the  name  of  Carabiniers.  The 
carabine  of  1793  is  the  first  specimen 
of  that  kind  of  arm  which  was  regularly 
employed  in  France. 

Subsequently,  owing  to  many  prac- 
tical defects,  when  Napoleon  reorganiz- 
ed the  equipment  of  the  French  armies, 
the  carabine  was  dropped  from  the  ser- 
vice, although  the  regiments  of  light  in- 
fantry were  retained,  and  their  picked 
companies  preserved  the  title  of  Cara- 
biniers.  In  the  Imperial  Guard,  too, 
there  were  companies  of  Skirmishers, 
Flankers,  and  Chasseurs,  but  neither 
one  of  these  corps  was  distinguished  by 
any  particular  style  of  arms  or  drill. 
The  Emperor's  wish  was  to  have  the 
armament  and  training  of  all  his  in- 
fantry uniform,  so  that  all  the  regiments 
should  be  equally  adapted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  troops  of  the  line  or  light  troops. 
Finally,  to  carry  out  his  design  with 
greater  ease,  he  formed  all  the  men 
who  were  more  active  and  agile  than 
the  rest,  or  whose  low  stature  prevent- 
ed them  from  becoming  Grenadiers,  into 
companies  of  Voltigeurs,  —  and  this  was 
one  of  his  finest  military  creations. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  cor- 
rectness of  Napoleon's  views,  as  a  gen- 
eral principle,  the  thousand  and  one 
uses  of  a  corps  of  picked  marksmen  as 
light  troops  were  so  universally  admit- 
ted that  the  different  nations  of  Europe 
continued  and  even  augmented  that 
branch  of  their  military  service.  Un- 
der different  names  they  were  found 
not  only  in  the  armies  of  England,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Russia,  but  also  un- 
der the  banners  of  the  secondary  pow- 
ers, such  as  Sweden,  Piedmont,  and 
Switzerland. 

After  the  disasters  of  1815,  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  French  army  was  con- 
fided to  Marshal  Gouvion  de  St.  Cyr, 
who  united  to  sincere  patriotism  every 
qualification  of  an  able  general.  He 
gave  to  the  French  service  the  basis  of 
its  present  success,  his  suggestions  hav- 
ing, of  course,  been  perfected  and  ex- 
panded in  the  mean  time.  Among  oth- 
er things,  he  prescribed  the  formation 
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of  battalions  of  Chasseurs,  to  be  organ- 
ized in  legions,  side  by  side  with  the 
infantry  of  the  line,  but  with  their  own 
special  equipment.  This  plan  was  not 
efficiently  executed,  and  the  Chasseur 
battalions  shared  the  fate  of  the  De- 
partment Legions  of  France,  and  were 
merged  in  the  existing  regiments. 

The  project,  in  a  different  form,  was 
revived  by  Marshal  Soult,  who,  as  Min- 
ister of  War,  in  1833,  succeeded  in  se- 
curing the  passage  of  a  royal  ordinance 
prescribing  the  formation  of  companies 
of  sharp-shooters  "  armed  with  carabines 
and  uniformed  in  a  manner  befitting 
their  special  service."  These  compa- 
nies were  to  be  united  subsequently  in- 
to battalions,  and  were  to  undergo  a 
particular  course  of  training.  Although 
the  ordinance  was  not  immediately  car- 
ried into  execution,  the  impulse  had 
been  given,  and  erelong  successful  im- 
provements in  the  rifle  having  been 
effected  by  an  old  officer  of  the  Royal 
Guard,  named  Delvigne,  and  a  certain 
Colonel  Poncharra,  inspector  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  arms,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
brought  about  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pany of  marksmen  peculiarly  trained 
and  equipped,  and  provided  with  the 
so-called  Delvigne-Poncharra  carabine. 
This  company  Avas  placed  in  garrison 
at  Vincennes,  where,  under  skilful  and 
popular  commanders,  it  gave  such  satis- 
faction that  it  was  finally  decided  to 
try  the  experiment  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  a  decree  of  November  14,  1838, 
created  a  battalion  of  the  same  char- 
acter. 

This  corps,  then,  and  even  now, 
known  to  the  people  as  the  Tirailleurs 
de  Vincennes,  wore  a  uniform  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  present  Chasseurs, 
but  quite  different  from  that  of  the  in- 
fantry of  the  period.  Instead  of  the 
stiff  accoutrements  and  heavy  head- 
gear of  the  latter,  they  assumed  a  frock, 
wide  and  roomy  pantaloons,  and  a  light 
military  shako.  The  double  folds  of 
white  buckskin,  which  were  very  fine 
to  look  at,  to  be  sure,  but  which  op- 
pressed the  lungs  and  offered  a  conspic- 


uous mark  to  the  enemy,  were  discard- 
ed ;  the  sabre  was  no  longer  allowed 
to  dangle  between  the  legs  of  the  sol- 
dier and  impede  his  movements ;  while 
the  necessary  munitions  were  carried 
in  a  manner  more  convenient  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  their  preservation.  The 
arms  consisted  of  a  carabine,  and  a  long, 
solid,  sharpened  appendage  to  it,  termed 
the  sword-bayonet.  This  latter  weapon 
was  provided  with  a  hilt,  and  could  be 
used  for  both  cut  and  thrust,  with  con- 
siderable effect,  while,  affixed  to  the 
end  of  the  carabine,  it  furnished  a  most 
formidable  pike. 

Although  the  Delvigne-Poncharra 
carabine  had  great  advantages,  it  still 
did  not  command  the  range  of  the  coars- 
er and  heavier  muskets  of  the  line, 
and,  in  order  to  make  up  for  this  in 
some  degree,  the  most  robust  and  skil- 
ful men  of  the  corps  were  armed  with  a 
heavier  gun,  constructed  on  the  same 
principles,  but  capable  of  throwing  a 
heavier  charge  with  precision,  to  great- 
er distances.  The  proportion  of  men 
so  armed  was  one-eighth  of  the  battal- 
ion. The  use  of  these  two  different  cal- 
ibres of  fire-arms  had  some  drawbacks, 
but  they  were  counterbalanced  by  some' 
curious  advantages.  For  instance,  the 
battalion  could  keep  up  a  steady  fire  at 
ordinary  distances,  while,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  men  armed  with  the  heavy 
carabines,  or  Carabiniers,  as  they  were 
distinctively  called,  even  within  their 
own  battalion,  could  reach  the  enemy 
at  points  where  he  deemed  himself  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  force  he  saw  in 
front  of  him.  United  in  groups,  the 
Carabiniers  could  thus  produce  severe 
effect,  and  actually  formed  a  sort  of 
hand  artillery,  —  to  use  an  expression 
often  employed  concerning  them. 

The  Tirailleurs  thus  composed  were, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  their  cara- 
bines, drawn  up  in  two  ranks,  instead  of 
in  the  regimental  style  of  three  ranks. 
They  manoeuvred  in  line,  like  all  other 
infantry  battalions,  but,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  drill,  were  trained  in  gym- 
nastics and  double-quick  evolutions,  as 
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well  as  in  fencing  with  the  bayonet,  a 
special  course  of  sharp-shooting,  and 
what  was  termed  the  new  Tirailleur 
drill. 

Gymnastics  have  always  been  encour- 
aged in  the  French  army,  and,  when 
not  carried  to  excess,  they  are  of  the 
greatest  use,  particularly  in  developing 
the  strength  of  young  men,  giving  sup- 
pleness and  confidence  to  raw  recruits, 
and  facilitating  their  manoeuvres.  Run- 
ning was  naturally  a  portion  of  these 
exercises,  although  it  was  rarely  per- 
mitted in  the  evolutions  of  French  troops, 
since  it  was  found  to  produce  much  dis- 
order. The  Tirailleurs  were  so  train- 
ed, however,  that  they  could  move, 
with  all  their  accoutrements,  in  ranks, 
without  noise  and  without  confusion,  at 
a  cadenced  and  measured  running  step 
termed  the  pas  gymnastique,  or  gym- 
nastic step,  —  and  they  could  use  it 
even  during  complicated  field-manoeu- 
vres. This  was  a  most  excellent  innova- 
tion, for  it  enabled  infantry  to  pass  rap- 
idly to  any  important  point,  and  to  ex- 
ecute many  evolutions  with  the  prompt- 
itude in  some  degree  which  cavalry  ob- 
tains from  the  combination  of  the  two 
gaits.  ^  * 

The  bayonet-exercise  was  very  accept- 
able to  the  men,  for  it  augmented  their 
confidence  in  their  weapons  and  their 
skill  in  handling  them. 

The  target  or  sharp-shooting  drill  was 
much  the  most  complicated  and  difficult, 
as  the  troops  were  taught  to  fire  when 
kneeling  and  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  fa- 
voring circumstances  of  the  soil.  The 
rules  and  methods  adopted,  in  this 
branch  of  the  drill  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  profound  and  careful  study,  and 
are  exceedingly  ingenious. 

The  approval  of  these  measures  by 
the  French  Government  was  such,  that, 
by  a  decree  of  August  28th,  1839,  the 
merely  temporary  organization  of  the 
Tirailleurs  was  made  permanent  and 
separate,  and  the  corps  was  sent  to 
camp  at  Fontainebleau.  There,  the 
agility  of  the  men,  their  neat  and  con- 
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venient  uniforms  and  equipments,  and 
their  rapid  and  orderly  evolutions  struck 
every  one  who  saw  them.  When,  at 
the  close  of  their  period  of  encamp- 
ment, the  King  was  passing  them  in 
review  as  a  special  compliment,  he 
warmly  asked  Marshal  Soult  what  he 
thought  of  the  new  corps.  The  Mar- 
shal, in  replying,  emphatically  express- 
ed the  wish  that  His  Majesty  had 
thirty  such  battalions  instead  of  only 
one. 

However,  the  new  organization  found 
some  opponents,  and  many  urgent  argu- 
ments were  adduced  to  prevent  its  ex- 
tension. In  order  to  put  all  these  to 
the  test,  it  was  finally  determined  to 
submit  the  Tirailleurs  to  the  ordeal  of 
actual  warfare ;  and  they  were  speedily 
shipped  to  Africa,  where  it  was  quickly 
discovered  that  their  gymnastic  train- 
ing had  so  prepared  them  that  they 
easily  became  inured  to  the  fatigues 
and  privations  of  campaigning  life. 
Their  heavy  carabines  succeeded  admi- 
rably, and  the  skill  of  their  marksmen — 
among  others,  of  a  certain  Sergeant 
Pistouley — was  the  theme  of  universal 
praise. 

The  Tirailleurs  were  now  brigaded 
with  the  Zouaves,  and  erelong  had  shar-' 
ed  glorious  laurels  with  those  celebrat- 
ed troops. 

Finally,  in  1840,  the  dangers  that 
seemed  to  be  accumulating  over  France 
on  all  sides  assumed  so  dark  a  form  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  whole  nation  was 
aroused,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  gen- 
eral outpouring  of  men  and  means,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  authorized  to  form 
no  less  than  ten  battalions  of  Chas- 
seurs. 

The  Duke  set  himself  about  this  im- 
portant task  with  all  the  zeal  that  had 
characterized  his  first  effort  to  create 
the  organization,  and  all  the  erudition 
he  had  gleaned  from  years  of  military 
study  and  research.  In  the  first  place, 
he  abandoned  the  title  of  Tirailleurs,  as 
being  not  sufficiently  distinctive,  and 
adopted  that  of  Chasseurs  k  Pied,  or 
Foot-Chasseurs.  The  organization  by 
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battalions  was  retained,  and  the  one 
formed  two  years  before  at  Vincennes 
was  designated  as  the  First  Battalion, 
and  recalled  from  Africa  to  St.  Omer 
as  a  model  for  the  other  nine  that  were 
to  be  organized.  St.  Omer  offered  ex- 
tensive barracks,  a  vast  field  suitable 
to  military  exercise,  and,  in  fine,  all 
the  establishments  requisite  for  a  large 
concourse  of  troops.  The  ranks  were 
soon  filled  with  picked  men  from  all 
sides,  and  ardent,  ambitious  officers  from 
every  corps  of  the  army  sought  com- 
mands. Among  the  latter  we  may  men- 
tion a  certain  Captain,  since  Marshal 
de  M'Mahon,  who  was  put  at  the  head 
of  the  Tenth  Battalion. 

Under  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  Royal, 
and  in  accordance  with  a  series  of  regu- 
lations drawn  up  by  him  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  constantly  modified  to  suit  cir- 
cumstances, the  battalions  were  drilled 
and  trained  assiduously  in  all  the  walks 
of  their  profession  connected  with  their 
own  destined  service.  Every  branch 
of  their  military  life  was  illustrated  by 
their  exercises,  and  even  the  officers 
went  through  a  thorough  course  of  spe- 
cial instruction  under  accomplished  tu- 
tors, who  were  also  officers  of  peculiar 
ability  and  experience.  While  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  distinguish- 
ed General  Rostolan  and  two  pick- 
ed lieutenant- colonels,  remained  at  St. 
Omer  in  charge  of  the  growing  force,  an- 
other lieutenant-colonel  was  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  training  subordinates  to 
serve  as  teachers  in  sharp-shooting,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  detachment  was  as- 
sembled at  Vincennes,  consisting  of  ten 
officers  and  a  number  of  subalterns  who 
had  attracted  attention  by  their  particu- 
lar aptitude.  These,  after  having  been 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  small  arms,  the  preparation  of 
munitions,  and  the  rules  and  practice 
of  sharp-shooting,  were  sent  to  St.  Omer 
to  furnish  the  new  battalions  with  the 
officers  who  were  to  form  part  of  the 
permanent  organization.  The  weapon 
selected  was  an  improvement  upon  the 
former  carabines  of  the  Tirailleurs ;  and 


while  the  old  proportion,  to  wit,  the 
eighth  part  of  each  battalion,  were  arm- 
ed with  guns  of  longer  range,  and  styl- 
ed distinctively  Carabiniers,  these  were 
set  apart  as  the  picked  company  of  each 
battalion.  The  Duke,  taking  up  his 
residence  at  St.  Omer,  attended  in  per- 
son to  all  that  was  going  forward ;  and 
so  constant  were  his  exertions,  and  so 
warm  the  zeal  of  those  who  assisted  the 
enterprise,  that  in  a  few  months  all  the 
battalions  were  equipped,  armed,  and 
well  drilled. 

One  fine  spring  morning,  —  it  was  in 
May,  1841,  —  a  long  column  of  troops 
entered  Paris  with  a  celerity  hitherto 
unknown.  There  was  no  false  glitter, 
no  tinsel ;  everything  was  neat  and  mar 
tial,  with  bugles  for  their  only  music, 
and  a  uniform  that  was  sombre,  indeed, 
but  of  such  harmonious  simplicity  as 
to  be  by  no  means  devoid  of  elegance. 
This  column  consisted  of  the  Chasseurs, 
coming  to  receive  their  standard  from 
the  hands  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  speed- 
ing through  the  streets  with  their  gym- 
nastic step.  On  the  very  next  day,  as 
though  to  signalize  the  serious  and  en- 
tirely military  character  of  the  organi- 
zation, four  of  th^se  battalions  were  sent 
off  to  Africa,  and  the  remaining  six  post- 
ed at  the  different  leading  fortresses  of" 
France,  where  the  collections  of  artil- 
lery, etc.,  enabled  them  to  proceed  with, 
the  perfect  development  of  their  train- 
ing. 

It  was  only  a  year  later,  when  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  snatched  away,  on 
the  very  eve  of  some  crowning  experi- 
ments he  was  about  to  make  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  full  uses  and  capacities  of 
this  force,  that  it  received  the  title  of 
Chasseurs  d' Orleans,  which  the  mod- 
esty of  its  founder  would  not  tolerate 
during  his  lifetime.  This  name  they 
gallantly  bore  through  the  combats  that 
marked  their  novitiate  in  Africa,  where 
it  was  at  once  found  that  the  complete 
preparation  of  both  officers  and  men 
made  victory  comparatively  easy  for 
them.  The  deadly  precision  of  their 
aim  struck  terror  into  the  Arabs,  and, 
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as  early  as  1842,  the  splendid  behavior 
of  the  Sixth  Battalion  in  the  bloody 
fights  of  the  Oued  Foddah  at  once 
ranged  the  Chasseurs  among  the  fin- 
est troops  in  Africa.  To  attempt  to 
follow  them  step  by  step  in  their  ca- 
reer would  be  idle  in  the  space  we  have 
here  allotted  to  ourselves.  We  shall 
therefore  cite  merely  a  few  instances 
where  their  courage  and  efficiency  shone 
with  peculiar  lustre. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1845,  an 
impostor,  playing  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  Arabs,  and  artfully  availing  himself 
of  the  organization  ready  furnished  by 
the  religious  sect  to  which  he  belonged, 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  revolt  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  tribes  in  Algiers 
and  Oran.  He  went  by  the  title  of 
"Master  of  the  Hour,"  a  sort  of  Mes- 
siah who  had  been  long  expected  in  that 
region.  But  he  was  more  generally 
known  as  Bou-Maza,  or  The  Father  with 
the  She-Goat,  from  the  fact  that  a  she- 
goat  was  his  customary  companion,  and 
was  supposed  by  the  populace  to  serve 
him  as  a  medium  of  communication  with 
the  supernatural  Powers.  This  man  ex- 
hibited a  great  deal  of  skill  and  audaci- 
ty. His  activity  was  so  extraordinary, 
and  he  had  been  seen  at  so  many  differ- 
ent points  at  almost  the  same  time,  that 
his  very  existence  was  at  first  doubted, 
and  many  supposed  him  to  be  a  myth. 
At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  in- 
surrection had  been  quelled,  as  a  chief 
calling  himself  Bou-Maza  had  been  cap- 
tured and  shot,  when,  suddenly,  the  real 
leader  reappeared  among  the  Flittas,  one 
of  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  Algeria, 
and  living  in  a  region  very  difficult  of 
access.  Against  these  and  the  Prophet, 
General  Bourjolly,  the  French  com- 
mander, marched  at  once,  but  unfor- 
tunately with  very  inadequate  force. 
A  terrible  combat  ensued,  the  Fourth 
•Regiment  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique 
and  the  Ninth  Battalion  of  the  Chas- 
seurs d' Orleans  having  to  sustain  the 
brunt  of  it.  Both  these  corps  perform- 
ed prodigies  of  valor,  and  it  was  worth 
while  to  hear  the  men  of  each  recipro- 
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cally  narrating  the  glory  and  the  peril 
of  their  comrades,  —  these  telling  by 
what  noble  exploits  the  mounted  Chas- 
seurs (d'Afrique)  had  saved  the  remains 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Berthier,  and  the 
others  describing  the  Chasseurs  k  Pied, 
how  they  stood  immovable,  although 
without  cartridges,  around  the  body  of 
their  commander,  Clere,  with  their  terri- 
ble sword-bayonets  bloody  to  the  hilt ! 

On  almost  the  same  day,  the  Eighth 
Battalion  succumbed  to  a  frightful  ca- 
tastrophe. At  a  period  of  supposed 
tranquillity,  the  Souhalia  tribe,  who  had 
been  steadfast  allies  of  the  French,  were 
unexpectedly  attacked  by  Abd-el-Ka- 
der  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming 
force.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Montagnac, 
with  only  sixty -two  horsemen  of  the 
Second  Hussars  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men  of  the  Eighth  Chasseurs  d' Or- 
leans, hurried  to  the  rescue.  He  was 
repeatedly  warned  of  the  danger,  but, 
despite  all  that  could  be  said,  he  dash- 
ed at  the  whole  force  of  Abd-el-Kader. 
At  the  very  first  discharge,  Montagnac 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  in  a  few 
moments  all  the  horses  and  nearly  all 
the  men  were  disabled.  Captain  Co- 
gnord,  of  the  Second  Hussars,  rallied 
the  survivors,  and  this  little  handful  of 
heroes,  huddled  together  upon  a  hillock, 
fought  like  tigers,  until  their  ammuni- 
tion was  exhausted.  The  Arabs  then 
closed  in  upon  the  group,  which  had 
become  motionless  and  silent,  and,  to 
use  the  expressive  language  of  an  eye- 
witness, "felled  them  to  the  earth  as 
they  would  overturn  a  wall."  The  en- 
emy found  none  remaining  but  the  dead, 
or  those  who  were  so  badly  wounded 
that  they  gave  no  sign  of  life.  Before 
expiring,  Montagnac  had  summoned  to 
his  aid  a  small  detachment  he  had  left 
in  reserve.  The  latter,  on  its  approach, 
was  immediately  surrounded,  and  per- 
ished to  the  very  last  man.  There  was 
now  surviving  of  the  whole  French  force 
only  the  Carabinier  company  of  the 
Eighth  Chasseurs,  upon  whom  the  Arabs 
rushed  with  fury,  from  every  side.  Af- 
ter a  resistance  of  almost  fabulous  hero- 
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ism,  during  which  the  flag  of  the  com- 
pany was  shot  away  in  shreds,  and  the 
Carabiniers  cut  their  bullets  into  six 
and  eight  pieces  so  as  to  prolong  their 
defence,  every  volley  decimating  the 
foe,  this  little  band  of  seventy  men,  en- 
cumbered with  ten  wounded,  succeeded 
in  wearying  and  disheartening  the  Emir 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  determined 
to  abandon  the  direct  assault  which 
was  costing  him  so  dearly,  and  to  sur- 
round the  French  detachment  in  the 
ruined  building  which  served  them  for 
a  refuge,  and  so  starve  them  out.  Cap- 
tain Dutertre,  Adjutant  of  the  Eighth, 
who  had  been  captured  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  early  parjb  of  the  action,  was 
sent  forward  by  the  enemy  toward  his 
old  comrades.  For  a  moment  the  fir- 
ing ceased,  and  the  Captain  shouted  so 
that  all  could  hear  him,  —  "  Chasseurs, 
they  have  sworn  to  behead  me,  if  you 
do  not  lay  down  your  arms ;  and  I  say 
to  you,  Die,  rather  than  surrender  one 
single  man  ! " 

The  Captain  was  instantly  sabred,  and 
the  conflict  recommenced.  The  same 
summons  was  repeated  twice  afterwards, 
and  twice  failed,  when,  finally,  the  fir- 
ing ceased,  and  the  Arabs  bivouacked 
around  their  prey.  Every  possible  ap- 
proach was  closed  and  guarded,  and, 
thus  caged  in,  the  Chasseurs  remained 
for  three  nights  and  days  without  food 
or  drink.  At  length,  by  a  sudden  and 
desperate  dash,  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 26th,  the  seventy  heroes,  bear- 
ing their  ten  wounded  comrades,  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  through  the  line  of 
Arab  sentinels,  and  escaped  to  a  neigh- 
boring chain  of  hills.  Thither  they 
were  pursued  by  their  wild  foemen,  who, 
although  infuriated  at  the  daring  and 
success  of  this  sally,  had  a  sufficient  re- 
spect for  the  heavy  carabines  of  the 
French,  and  merely  hovered  closely  on 
their  rear,  awaiting  some  favorable  op- 
portunity to  dash  in  upon  them.  This 
moment  soon  came.  The  French  sol- 
diers, no  longer  able  to  withstand  the 
torments  of  thirst,  descending  from  the 
hills,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  their  of- 


ficers, dashed  into  a  neighboring  stream 
to  cool  their  burning  lips.  The  instant 
of  doom  had  come,  and,  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  recite  the  narrative,  all  but 
twelve  of  the  little  band  were  massacred 
by  the  exulting  Arabs.  The  twelve 
escaped  to  Djemaa  only  after  terrible 
privations  and  sufferings. 

We  might  readily  fill  a  volume  with 
episodes  equally  glorious  and  equally 
gloomy  in  the  career  of  the  Chasseurs. 
They  were  in  nearly  all  the  brilliant 
actions  of  the  ensuing  Algerian  cam- 
paigns, and,  at  Zaatcha,  Isly,  and  other 
famed  engagements,  they  contended 
side  by  side  with  the  renowned  Zou- 
aves for  the  palm  of  military  excel- 
lence. Their  agility,  their  promptitude 
in  action,  their  ardor  in  attack,  and 
their  solidity  in  retreat,  their  endur- 
ance on  the  march,  their  skill  and  in- 
telligence in  availing  themselves  of  ev- 
ery inequality  of  ground  and  in  turning 
everything  to  account,  made  them  so 
conspicuously  preferable,  as  an  infantry 
corps,  for  certain  operations,  that  Mar- 
shal Bugeaud  caused  the  number  of  bat- 
talions employed  in  Africa  to  be  in- 
creased to  six.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  continual  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  organization,  discipline, 
and  instruction  of  the  Chasseurs,  and 
all  the  objections  which  at  different 
periods  were  raised  against  the  special 
composition  and  details  of  the  force 
having  been  one  by  one  met  arid  ob- 
viated, France  now  counts  no  less  than 
twenty -one  battalions  of  them  in  her 
army. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  thought  by 
some,  that,  although  the  Chasseurs,  like 
the  Zouaves,  had  been  successful  in  the 
skirmishing  engagements  of  Algeria, 
they  would  not  be  found  so  useful  in 
European  warfare.  This  opinion  was 
proved  to  be  erroneous  at  the  siege  of 
Rome,  in  1849,  where  the  Chasseurs, 
armed  with  their  new  and  terrible 
weapon,  the  carabine  a  tige,  in  the  man- 
agement of  which  they  had  been  thor- 
oughly drilled,  rendered  the  most  im- 
portant service ;  and  from  what  was 
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seen  of  them  there  it  became  evident 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  force,  so 
perfected  in  every  particular,  would 
hereafter  greatly  modify  the  relations 
and  conditions  of  the  defence  and  attack 
of  fortified  works.  The  importance  of 
this  fact  will  impress  the  reader,  when 
he  remembers  how  large  a  part  fortress- 
es have  played  in  warfare  since  1815, 
and  especially  when  he  glances  at  the 
tendency  everywhere  perceptible  now 
toward  transforming  military  strong- 
holds into  great  intrenched  camps,  as 
revealed  at  Antwerp  in  Belgium,  Fred- 
ericia  in  Denmark,  Buda  and  Comorn  in 
Hungary,  Peschiera,  Mantua,  Venice, 
Verona,  and  Rome  in  Italy,  Silistria  and 
Sebastopol  in  the  East,  and  Washing- 
ton, Manassas,  and  Richmond  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Other  nations  have  not  been  slow  to 
follow  French  example.  Russia  is  rap- 
idly manufacturing  rifled  pieces  for 
her  service ;  England  is  providing  her 
whole  army  with  the  Minie  musket,  and 
Austria  and  Prussia  are  applying  in- 
ventions of  their  own  to  the  armament 
of  corps  organized  and  trained  on  the 
principle  of  the  French  Chasseurs. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to 
have  remarked,  not  long  before  his 
death,  while  speaking  of  the  English 
troops,  that  they  had,  indeed,  adopted 
the  new  musket,  but  that  it  would  be 
physically  difficult  for  them  to  trans- 
form themselves  into  light  infantry. 
The  same  observation  will  undoubted- 
ly apply  to  all  the  Continental  nations 
excepting  the  French ;  but  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  while  we  could  muster  the 
finest  heavy  troops  in  the  world,  we 
have  also  the  most  abundant  material 
for  just  such  light  infantry  as  those  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  sketch. 

The  Chasseurs  are  not  merely  distin- 
guished as  perfect  light  infantry,  but 
they  also  form  excellent  troops  of  the 
line.  By  the  weight  of  their  fire,  they 
are  capable  of  producing  in  battles  and 
sieges  effects  unknown  before  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene,  and  that  is  the 


great  point,  the  entirely  new  feature 
about  them. 

The  creation  of  these  battalions,  well 
planned  and  happily  executed  as  it  has 
been,  remains  a  most  important  event 
in  military  history.  Consecrated  by 
the  valor  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  France,  it  has 
been  the  signal  and  the  source  of  new 
and  rapid  reforms.  One  of  these  bat- 
talions attached  to  each  infantry  divis- 
ion adds  fresh  force  to  that  fine  clas- 
sification which  first  arose  under  the 
Republic,  and,  although  somewhat  per- 
verted under  the  Empire,  still  remains 
the  basis  of  the  French  grand  organi- 
zation, recalling,  as  it  does,  the  immor- 
tal idea  of  the  Roman  Legion. 

With  the  aid  of  its  example,  and  the 
emulation  inspired  by  the  success  of  the 
Chasseurs,  the  splendid  system  of  the 
French  infantry-service  has  been  com- 
pleted under  the  present  Napoleon ; 
and  we  now  behold  the  race  he  rules 
so  disciplined  for  war,  the  respective 
qualities  of  the  North  and  the  South  of 
France,  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  the 
former  and  the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  of 
the  latter,  so  beautifully  blended,  that 
we  may  well  exclaim,  "  Here,  indeed,  is 
a  whole  nation  armed !  in  pedite  ro- 
lur!" 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  and  com- 
piler of  this  sketch  would  not  be  ven- 
turing too  far,  perhaps,  were  he  to  re- 
mark that  so  excellent  an  example  can 
be  nowhere  better  followed  than  in  this 
country,  if,  as  would  to-day  appear  a 
certainty,  we  are  to  turn  aside  from  the 
ways  of  peace  to  study  the  art  of  war. 
We  have  here  precisely  the  material 
for  whole  armies  of  light  infantry,  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  their 
equipment  and  instruction,  and,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  region  we  inhabit, 
its  dense  woodlands,  its  wide  savan- 
nas, its  broad  rivers,  and  its  numerous 
ranges  of  rough  mountains,  the  very 
land  in  which  the  tactics  and  marks- 
manship of  the  Chasseurs  would  be  mosf 
available. 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTE. 

[  IT  is  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest  pain  that  we  inform  our  readers  of  the  death  of  the  Rev- 
erend Homer  Wilbur,  A.  M.,  which  took  place  suddenly,  by  an  apoplectic  stroke,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Christmas  day,  1862.  Our  venerable  friend  (for  so  we  may  venture  to  call  him,  though  we 
never  enjoyed  the  high  privilege  of  his  personal  acquaintance)  was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
Having  been  born  June  12,  1779,  at  Pigsgusset  Precinct  (now  West  Jerusha)  in  the  then  Dis- 
trict of  Maine.  Graduated  with  distinction  at  Hubville  College  in  1805,  he  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  with  the  late  Reverend  Preserved  Thacker,  D.  D.,  and  was  called  to  the  charge 
of  the  First  Society  in  Jaalam  in  1809,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

"As  an  antiquary  he  has  probably  left  no  superior,  if,  indeed,  an  equal,"  writes  his  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Reverend  Jeduthun  Hitchcock,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  facts ;  "  in 
proof  of  which  I  need  only  allude  to  his  '  History  of  Jaalam,  Genealogical,  Topographical,  and 
Ecclesiastical,'  1849,  which  has  won  him  an  eminent  and  enduring  place  in  our  more  solid  and 
useful  literature.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  his  intense  application  to  historical  studies 
should  have  so  entirely  withdrawn  him  from  the  pursuit  of  poetical  composition,  for  which  he 
was  endowed  by  Nature  with  a  remarkable  aptitude.  His  well-known  hymn,  beginning, 
'  With  clouds  of  care  encompassed  round,'  has  been  attributed  in  some  collections  to  the  late 
President  Dwight,  and  it  is  hardly  presumptuous  to  affirm  that  the  simile  of  the  rainbow  in  the 
eighth  stanza  would  do  no  discredit  to  that  polished  pen." 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  at  present  for  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's  exceedingly 
valuable  communication.  We  hope  to  la}'  more  liberal  extracts  from  it  before  our  readers  at 
an  early  day.  A  summary  of  its  contents  will  give  some  notion  of  its  importance  and  interest. 
It  contains:  1st,  A  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Wilbur,  with  notices  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
pastoral  office,  and  of  eminent  clerical  contemporaries ;  2d,  An  obituary  of  deceased,  from  the 
Punkin-Falls  "  Weekly  Parallel ";  3d,  A  list  of  his  printed  and  manuscript  productions  and 
of  projected  works;  4th,  Personal  anecdotes  and  recollections,  with  specimens  of  table-talk;  5th, 
A  tribute  to  his  relict,  Mrs.  Dorcas  (Pilcox)  Wilbur;  6th,  A  list  of  graduates  fitted  for  different 
colleges  by  Mr.  Wilbur,  with  biographical  memoranda  touching  the  more  distinguished;  7th, 
Concerning  learned,  charitable,  and  other  societies,  of  which  Mr.  Wilbur  was  a  member,  and  of 
those  with  which,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  associated,  with 
a  complete  catalogue  of  such  Americans  as  have  been  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society;  8th,  A  brief 
summary  of  Mr.  Wilbur's  latest  conclusions  concerning  the  Tenth  Horn  of  the  Beast  in  its  spe- 
cial application  to  recent  events,  for  which  the  public,  as  Mr.  Hitchcock  assures  us,  have  been 
waiting  with  feelings  of  lively  anticipation ;  10th,  Mr.  Hitchcock's  own  views  on  the  same  topic ; 
and,  llth,  A  brief  essay  on  the  importance  of  local  histories.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  duty 
of  preparing  Mr.  Wilbur's  biography  could  not  have  fallen  into  more  sympathetic  hands. 

In  a  private  letter  with  which  the  reverend  gentleman  has  since  favored  us,  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Wilbur's  life  was  shortened  by  our  unhappy  civil  war.  It  disturbed  his  stud- 
ies, dislocated  all  his  habitual  associations  and  trains  of  thought,  and  unsettled  the  foundations 
of  a  faith,  rather  the  result  of  habit  than  conviction,  in  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-govern- 
ment. "Such  has  been  the  felicity  of  my  life,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Hitchcock,  on  the  very  morn- 
ing of  the  day  he  died,  "  that,  through  the  divine  mercy,  I  could  always  say,  Summum  nee  me- 
tuo  diem,  nee  opto.  It  has  been  my  habit,  as  you  know,  on  every  recurrence  of  this  blessed  an- 
niversary, to  read  Milton's  'Hymn  of  the  Nativity'  till  its  sublime  harmonies  so  dilated  my 
soul  and  quickened  its  spiritual  sense  that  I  seemed  to  hear  that  other  song  which  gave  assur- 
ance to  the  shepherds  that  there  was  One  who  would  lead  them  also  in  green  pastures  and  be- 
side the  still  waters.  But  to-day  I  have  been  unable  to  think  of  anything  but  that  mournful 
text,  '  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword,'  and,  did  it  not  smack  of  pagan  presumptuous- 
ness,  could  almost  wish  I  had  never  lived  to  see  this  day." 

Mr.  Hitchcock  also  informs  us  that  his  friend  "  lies  buried  in  the  Jaalam  graveyard,  under  a 
large  red-cedar  which  he  specially  admired.  A  neat  and  substantial  monument  is  to  be  erect- 
ed over  his  remains,  with  a  Latin  epitaph  written  by  himself;  for  he  was  accustomed  to  say 
pleasantly  that  there  was  at  least  one  occasion  in  a  scholar's  life  when  he  might  show  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  classical  training." 

The  following  fragment  of  a  letter  addressed  to  us,  and  apparently  intended  to  accompany 
Mr.  Biglow' s  contribution  to  the  present  number,  was  found  upon  his  table  after  his  decease.  — 
EDITORS  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY.] 
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To  the  Editors  of  the  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

Jaalam,  24*  Dec',  1862. 

RESPECTED  SIRS,  —  The  infirm  state  of  my  bodily  health  would  be  a  sufficient  apology  for 
not  taking  up  the  pen  at  this  time,  wholesome  as  I  deem  it  for  the  mind  to  apricate  in  the  shel- 
ter of  epistolary  confidence,  were  it  not  that  a  considerable,  I  might  even  say  a  large,  number 
of  individuals  in  this  parish  expect  from  their  pastor  some  publick  expression  of  sentiment  at 
this  crisis.  Moreover,  Qui  tacitus  ardrt  magls  uritur.  In  trying  times  like  these,  the  besetting 
sin  of  undisciplined  minds  is  to  seek  refuge  from  inexplicable  realities  in  the  dangerous  stimu- 
lant of  angry  partisanship  or  the  indolent  narcotick  of  vague  and  hopeful  vaticination:  fortu- 
namque  suo  temperat  arbitrio.  Both  by  reason  of  my  age  and  my  natural  temperament,  I  am 
unfitted  for  either.  Unable  to  penetrate  the  inscrutable  judgments  of  God,  I  am  more  than  ever 
thankful  that  my  life  has  been  prolonged  till  I  could  in  some  small  measure  comprehend  His 
mercy.  As  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  at  some  time  render  himself  amenable  to  the  one,  — 
quum  vix  Justus  sit  securus,  —  so  there  is  none  that  does  not  feel  himself  in  daily  need  of  the 
other. 

I  confess,  I  cannot  feel,  as  some  do,  a  personal  consolation  for  the  manifest  evils  of  this  war 
in  any  remote  or  contingent  advantages  that  may  spring  from  it.  I  am  old  and  weak,  I  can 
bear  little,  and  can  scarce  hope  to  see  better  days;  nor  is  it  any  adequate  compensation  to  know 
that  Nature  is  old  and  strong  and  can  bear  much.  Old  men  philosophize  over  the  past,  but 
the  present  is  only  a  burthen  and  a  weariness.  The  one  lies  before  them  like  a  placid  evening 
landscape ;  the  other  is  full  of  the  vexations  and  anxieties  of  housekeeping.  It  may  be  true 
enough  that  miscet  hcec  illis,  prohibetque  Clotho  fortunam  stare,  but  he  who  said  it  was  fain  at 
last  to  call  in  Atropos  with  her  shears  before  her  time;  and  I  cannot  help  selfishly  mourning 
that  the  fortune  of  our  Republick  could  not  at  least  stand  till  my  dnys  were  numbered. 

Tibullus  would  find  the  origin  of  wars  in  the  great  exaggeration  of  riches,  and  does  not 
stick  to  say  that  in  the  days  of  the  beechen  trencher  there  was  peace.  But  averse  as  I  am  by 
nature  from  all  wars,  the  more  as  they  have  h.een  especially  fatal  to  libraries,  I  would  have  this 
one  go  on  till  we  are  reduced  to  wooden  platters  again,  rather  than  surrender  the  principle  to 
defend  which  it  was  undertaken.  Though  I  believe  Slavery  to  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  by  so 
thoroughly  demoralizing  Northern  politicks  for  its  own  purposes  as  to  give  opportunity  and  hope 
to  treason,  yet  I  would  not  have  our  thought  and  purpose  diverted  from  their  true  object, — 
the  maintenance  of  the  idea  of  Government.  We  are  not  merely  suppressing  an  enormous 
riot,  but  contending  for  the  possibility  of  permanent  order  coexisting  with  democratical  fickle- 
ness; and  while  I  would  not  superstitiously  venerate  form  to  the  sacrifice  of  substance,  neither 
would  I  forget  that  an  adherence  to  precedent  and  prescription  can  alone  give  that  continuity 
and  coherence  under  a  democratical  constitution  which  are  inherent  in  the  person  of  a  despotick 
monarch  and  the  selfishness  of  an  aristocratical  class.  Stetpro  ratione  voluntas  is  as  dangerous 
in  a  majority  as  in  a  tyrant. 

I  cannot  allow  the  present  production  of  my  young  friend  to  go  out  without  a  protest  from 
me  against  a  certain  extremeness  in  his  views,  more  pardonable  in  the  poet  than  the  philoso- 
pher. While  I  agree  with  him  that  the  only  cure  for  rebellion  is  suppression  by  force,  yet  I 
must  animadvert  upon  certain  phrases  where  I  seem  to  see  a  coincidence  with  a  popular  fallacy 
on  the  subject  of  compromise.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  who  do  not  see  that  the  vital 
principle  of  Government  and  the  seminal  principle  of  Law  cannot  properly  be  made  a  subject 
of  compromise  at  all,  and  on  the  other  those  who  are  equally  blind  to  the  truth  that  without  a 
compromise  of  individual  opinions,  interests,  and  even  rights,  no  society  would  be  possible.  In 
medio  tulissimus.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  gladly 


EF  I  a  song  or  two  could  make, 

Like  rockets  druv  by  their  own  burnin', 
All  leap  an'  light,  to  leave  a  wake 

Men's  hearts  an'  faces  skyward  turnin'  1  — 
But,  it  strikes  me,  't  ain't  jest  the  time 

Fer  stringin'  words  with  settisfaction : 
Wut  's  wanted  now  's  the  silent  rhyme 

'Twixt  upright  Will  an'  downright  Action. 
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"Words,  ef  you  keep  'em,  pay  their  keep, 

But  gabble  's  the  short  cut  to  ruin  ; 
It 's  gratis,  (gals  half-price,)  but  cheap 

At  no  rate,  ef  it  henders  doin' ; 
Ther'  's  nothin'  wuss,  'less  't  is  to  set 

A  martyr-prem'um  upon  jawrin' : 
Teapots  git  dangerous,  ef  you  shet 

Their  lids  down  on  'em  -with  Fort  Warren. 

'Bout  long  enough  it  's  ben  discussed 

Who  sot  the  magazine  afire, 
An'  whether,  ef  Bob  Wickliffe  bust, 

'T  would  scare  us  more  or  blow  us  higher. 
D'  ye  s'pose  the  Gret  Foreseer's  plan 

Wuz  settled  fer  him  in  town-meetin'  ? 
Or  thet  ther'  'd  ben  no  Fall  o'  Man, 

Ef  Adam  'd  on'y  bit  a  sweetin'  ? 

Oh,  Jon'than,  ef  you  want  to  be 

A  rugged  chap  agin  an'  hearty, 
Go  fer  wutever  '11  hurt  Jeff  D., 

Nut  wut  '11  boost  up  ary  party. 
Here  's  hell  broke  loose,  an'  we  lay  flat 

With  half  the  univarse  a-singein', 
Till  Sen'tor  This  an'  Gov'nor  Thet 

Stop  squabblin'  fer  the  garding-ingin'. 

It 's  war  we  're  in,  not  politics ; 

It 's  systems  wrastlin'  now,  not  parties  ; 
An'  victory  in  the  eend  '11  fix 

Where  longest  will  an'  truest  heart  is. 
An'  wut 's  the  Guv'ment  folks  about  ? 

Tryin'  to  hope  ther'  's  nothin'  doin', 
An'  look  ez  though  they  did  n't  doubt 

Sunthin'  pertickler  wuz  a-brewin'. 

Ther'  's  critters  yit  thet  talk  an*  act 

Fer  wut  they  call  Conciliation  ; 
They  'd  hand  a  buff 'lo-drove  a  tract 

When  they  wuz  madder  than  all  Bashan. 
Conciliate  ?  it  jest  means  be  kicked, 

No  metter  how  they  phrase  an'  tone  it ; 
It  means  thet  we  're  to  set  down  licked, 

Thet  we  're  poor  shotes  an'  glad  to  own  it ! 

A  war  on  tick  's  ez  dear  'z  the  deuce, 

But  it  wun't  leave  no  lastin'  traces, 
Ez  't  would  to  make  a  sneakin'  truce 

Without  no  moral  specie-basis  : 
Ef  green-backs  ain't  nut  jest  the  cheese, 

I  guess  ther'  's  evils  thet 's  extremer,  — 
Fer  instance,  —  shinplaster  idees 

Like  them  put  out  by  Gov'nor  Seymour. 
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Last  year,  the  Nation,  at  a  word, 

When  tremblin'  Freedom  cried  to  shield  her, 
Flamed  weldin'  into  one  keen  sword 

Waitin'  an'  longin'  fer  a  wielder  : 
A  splendid  flash  !  —  an*  how  'd  the  grasp 

With  sech  a  chance  ez  thet  wuz  tally  ? 
Ther'  warn't  no  meanin'  in  our  clasp,  — 

Half  this,  half  thet,  all  shilly-shally. 

More  men  ?    More  Man  !    It 's  there  we  fail ; 

Weak  plans  grow  weaker  yit  by  lengthenin' : 
Wut  use  in  addin*  to  the  tail, 

When  it 's  the  head  's  in  need  o*  strengthenin'  ? 
We  wanted  one  thet  felt  all  Chief 

From  roots  o'  hair  to  sole  o'  stockin', 
Square-sot  with  thousan'-ton  belief 

In  him  an'  us,  ef  earth  went  rockin' ! 

Ole  Hick'ry  would  n't  ha'  stood  see-saw 

'Bout  doin'  things  till  they  wuz  done  with,  — 
He  'd  smashed  the  tables  o'  the  Law 

In  time  o'  need  to  load  his  gun  with ; 
He  could  n't  see  but  jest  one  side,  — 

Ef  his,  't  wuz  God's,  an'  thet  wuz  plenty  ; 
An'  so  his  "  Forrards  !  "  multiplied 

An  army's  fightin'  weight  by  twenty. 

But  this  'ere  histin',  creak,  creak,  creak, 

Your  cappen's  heart  up  with  a  derrick, 
This  tryin'  to  coax  a  lightniu'-streak 

Out  of  a  half-discouraged  hay-rick, 
This  hangin'  on  mont'  arter  mont' 

Fer  one  sharp  purpose  'mongst  the  twitter,  — 
I  tell  ye,  it  doos  kind  o'  stunt 

The  peth  an'  sperit  of  a  critter. 

In  six  months  where  '11  the  People  be, 

Ef  leaders  look  on  revolution 
Ez  though  it  wuz  a  cup  o'  tea,  — 

Jest  social  el'ments  in  solution  ? 
This  weighin'  things  doos  wal  enough 

When  war  cools  down,  an'  comes  to  writin' ; 
But  while  it 's  makin',  the  true  stuff 

Is  pison-mad,  pig-headed  fightin'. 

Democ'acy  gives  every  man 

A  right  to  be  his  own  oppressor  ; 
But  a  loose  Gov'ment  ain't  the  plan, 

Helpless  ez  spilled  beans  on  a  dresser  : 
I  tell  ye  one  thing  we  might  larn 

From  them  smart  critters,  the  Seceders, — 
Ef  bein'  right 's  the  fust  consarn, 

The  'fore-the-fust  's  cast-iron  leaders. 
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But  'pears  to  me  I  see  some  signs 

Thet  we  're  a-goin'  to  use  our  senses  : 
Jeff  druv  us  into  these  hard  lines, 

An'  ough'  to  bear  his  half  th'  expenses  ; 
Slavery  's  Secession's  heart  an'  will, 

South,  North,  East,  West,  where'er  you  find  it, 
An'  ef  it  drors  into  War's  mill, 

D'  ye  say  them  thunder-stones  sha'n't  grind  it  ? 

D*  ye  s'pose,  ef  Jeff  giv  him  a  lick, 

Ole  Hick'ry  'd  tried  his  head  to  sof 'n 
So  's  't  would  n't  hurt  thet  ebony  stick 

Thet  's  made  our  side  see  stars  so  of 'n  ? 
"  No  !  "  he  'd  ha'  thundered,  "  on  your  knees, 

An'  own  one  flag,  one  road  to  glory  ! 
Soft-heartedness,  in  times  like  these, 

Shows  sof 'ness  in  the  upper  story  1 " 

An'  why  should  we  kick  up  a  muss 

About  the  Pres'dunt's  proclamation  ? 
It  ain't  a-goin'  to  lib'rate  us, 

Ef  we  don't  like  emancipation  : 
The  right  to  be  a  cussed  fool 

Is  safe  from  all  devices  human, 
It 's  common  (ez  a  gin'l  rule) 

To  every  critter  born  o'  woman. 

So  we  're  all  right,  an'  I,  fer  one, 

Don't  think  our  cause  '11  lose  in  vally 
By  rammin'  Scriptur'  in  our  gun, 

An'  gittin'  Natur'  fer  an  ally : 
Thank  God,  say  I,  fer  even  a  plan 

To  lift  one  human  bein's  level, 
Give  one  more  chance  to  make  a  man, 

Or,  anyhow,  to  spile  a  devil  1 

Not  thet  I  'm  one  thet  much  expec' 

Millennium  by  express  to-morrer ; 
They  will  miscarry,  —  I  rec'lec' 

Tu  many  on  'em,  to  my  sorrer  : 
Men  ain't  made  angels  in  a  day, 

No  matter  how  you  mould  an'  labor  'em,  — 
Nor  'riginal  ones,  I  guess,  don't  stay 

With  Abe  so  of 'n  ez  with  Abraham. 

The'ry  thinks  Fact  a  pooty  thing, 

An'  wants  the  banns  read  right  ensuin' ; 
But  Fact  wun't  noways  wear  the  ring 

'Thout  years  o'  settin'  up  an'  wooin' : 
But,  arter  all,  Time's  dial-plate 

Marks  cent'ries  with  the  minute-finger, 
An'  Good  can't  never  come  tu  late, 

Though  it  doos  seem  to  try  an'  linger. 
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An'  come  wut  will,  I  think  it 's  grand 

Abe  's  gut  his  will  et  last  bloom-furnaced 
In  trial-flames  till  it  '11  stand 

The  strain  o'  bein'  in  deadly  earnest : 
Thet  's  wut  we  want,  —  we  want  to  know 

The  folks  on  our  side  hez  the  bravery 
To  b'lieve  ez  hard,  come  weal,  come  woe, 

In  Freedom  ez  Jeff  doos  in  Slavery. 

Set  the  two  forces  foot  to  foot, 

An'  every  man  knows  who  '11  be  winner, 
Whose  faith  in  God  hez  ary  root 

Thet  goes  down  deeper  than  his  dinner  : 
Then  't  will  be  felt  from  pole  to  pole, 

Without  no  need  o'  proclamation, 
Earth's  Biggest  Country  's  gut  her  soul 

An'  risen  up  Earth's  Greatest  Nation  ! 
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Slavery  and  Secession  in  America,  Historical 
and  Economical ;  together  with  a  Practical 
Scheme  of  Emancipation.  By  THOMAS 
ELLISON,  F.  S.  S.,  etc.  Second  Edi- 
tion :  Enlarged.  With  a  Reply  to  the 
Fundamental  Arguments  of  Mr.  James 
Spence,  contained  in  his  Work  on  the 
American  Union,  and  Remarks  on  the 
Productions  of  Other  Writers.  With 
Map  and  Appendices.  London  :  Samp- 
son Low,  Son,  &  Co. 

WE  have  too  long  delayed  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Ellison's  book.  More  than  a  year  ago, 
before  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  or  Professor  Cairnes 
had  written  in  our  behalf,  before  we  had 
received  a  word  of  sympathy  from  any  rep- 
resentative Englishman,  save  Mr.  John 
Bright,  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
placed  before  the  British  public.  And  we 
could  not  have  asked  for  a  better  inform- 
ed or  more  judicious  defender  than  Mr. 
Ellison.  "  Slavery  and  Secession  in  Amer- 
ica "  is  a  temperate  and  concise  statement 
of  the  essential  features  of  our  national 
struggle.  The  supposed  interest  of  half  a 
million  of  slaveholders  in  the  extension  of 
the  Southern  institution  is  truly  represent- 
ed as  the  cause  of  their  guilty  insurrection 
against  the  liberties  of  their  countrymen. 


Mr.  Ellison  does  not  desire  immediate 
emancipation,  and  wastes  no  sentiment  up- 
on the  sufferings  of  the  negro.  But  the 
economical  and  social  position  of  Slavery 
is  given  with  the  unanswerable  emphasis 
of  careful  figures.  He  traces  the  rise  and 
increase  of  the  institution  in  the  States, 
until  its  disgrace  culminates  in  a  bloody 
rebellion.  He  clearly  shows,  that,  by  ac- 
knowledging the  doctrine  involved  in  Se- 
cession, by  allowing  it  to  govern  the  inter- 
course between  nations,  the  morality  of  so- 
ciety would  be  shaken  from  its  base.  The 
anti-slavery  character  of  the  strife  in  which 
we  are  involved  is  made  to  appear,  —  sla- 
very-diffusion being  the  object  of  the  South, 
slavery -restriction  the  aim  of  the  North.  It 
is  shown  that  the  Secession  ordinances  ut- 
terly failed  to  point  out  a  single  instance 
in  which  the  rights  of  the  Southern  people 
were  infringed  upon  by  the  National  Execu- 
tive ;  also,  that  the  alleged  right  of  Seces- 
sion is  neither  Constitutional,  nor,  when 
backed  by  no  tangible  grievance,  can  it  be 
called  revolutionary.  In  short,  Mr.  Ellison 
takes  the  only  ground  which  seems  possi- 
ble to  loyalists  in  America :  namely,  that 
Secession  —  in  other  words,  the  treason  of 
slaveholders  against  the  Constitution  of 
their  country  —  is  of  necessity  punishable 
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by  law ;  and  that  good  men  of  all  national- 
ities should  unite  in  the  moral  support  of 
a  benignant  government  thus  wantonly  as- 
sailed. 

The  "  practical  scheme  of  emancipation  " 
promised  us  in  the  title  can  hardly  be  said 
to  amount  to  a  scheme  at  all ;  but  there 
are  suggestions  worth  attending  to,  if  that 
delicate  matter  might  be  managed  as  we 
would,  nut  '43  we  must. 

We  have  marked  but  two  passages  for 
a  questioning  comment.  General  Taylor, 
by  an  inadvertency  strange  to  pass  to  a 
second  edition,  is  represented  as  putting 
down  the  South-Carolina  Nullifiers  in  1833. 
Also,  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  the  New-York 
Correspondent  of  the  London  "  Times,"  is 
quoted  as  having  once  borne  anti-slavery 
testimony.  This  is  certainly  hard.  What- 
ever emoluments  slave  -  masters  or  their 
allies  may  hereafter  have  it  in  their  power 
to  bestow  this  gentleman  has  fairly  earned. 
If  he  ever  did  say  anything  that  was  dis- 
agreeable to  them,  it  should  no.t  be  remem- 
bered against  him. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Ellison's  book  is  nei- 
ther in  rhetoric,  philanthropic  sentiment, 
nor  any  exalted  theory  of  political  philos- 
ophy ;  it  is  in  an  unanswerable  appeal  to 
statistics,  and  a  condensed  statement  of 
facts.  The  work  may  be  commended  to 
all  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 

But  no  conventional  phrases  of  a  book- 
notice  can  express  our  obligations  to  Mr. 
Ellison  and  those  few  of  his  countrymen 
who  have  publicly  rebuked  the  noisy  bit- 
terness of  writers  striving,  with  too  much 
success,  to  debauch  the  sentiment  of  Eng- 
land. Most  dear  to  us  is  an  occasional 
lull  in  that  storm  of  insolence  and  menda- 
city designed  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  august 
and  solemn  championship  of  human  liber- 
ty committed  to  its  charge.  And  let  it  be 
remarked  that  our  expectations  of  English 
approval  were  never  Utopian.  The  great 
principle  involved  in  the  American  con- 
test was  so  far  above  the  level  of  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  men,  that,  even  among 
ourselves,  few  have  been  able  to  transfuse 
it  into  their  daily  consciousness.  We  nev- 
er looked  to  England  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  popular  enthusiasm,  —  hardly, 
perhaps,  for  a  cold  acquiescence.  John 
Bull,  we  said,  is  proverbially  a  grumbler, 
proverbially  indifferent  to  all  affairs  but  his 
own ;  he  will  be  annoyed  by  tariffs,  and 


plagued  by  scarcity  of  cotton ;  — what  won- 
der, if  we  are  a  little  misunderstood  ?  The 
minor  contributors  to  his  daily  press  will 
not  be  able  to  think  long  or  wisely  of  what 
they  write ;  we  must  be  ready  to  pardon 
a  certain  amount  of  irritation  and  misstate- 
ment.  That  such  was  the  feeling  of  in- 
telligent Americans  towards  England,  at 
the  beginning  of  our  troubles,  we  have  no 
doubt.  But  for  the  scurrility  heaped  up- 
on us  by  what  claims  to  be  the  higher  Brit- 
ish press  we  were  totally  unprepared,  — 
and  for  this  good  reason,  that  such  malig- 
nity of  criticism  as  is  possible  in  Ameri- 
ca could  never  have  suggested  it.  Let  us 
not  be  misunderstood.  We  acknowledge 
the  "  Rowdy  Journal "  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
Brick.  Undoubtedly,  newspapers  exist 
among  us  of  which  the  description  of  Mr. 
Dickens  is  no  very  extravagant  caricature. 
But  their  editors,  if  not  of  notoriously  in- 
famous life,  are  those  whose  minds  are  un- 
enlarged  by  any  generous  education, — 
men  whose  lack  of  grammar  suggests  a 
certain  palliation  of  their  want  of  veracity 
and  good-breeding.  Such  journals  are  sel- 
dom or  never  seen  by  the  large  class  of 
cultivated  American  readers,  and  are  in 
no  sense  representative  of  them.  The 
"  Saturday  Review  "  and  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine"  are  said  to  be  conducted  by 
men  of  University  training.  Their  arti- 
cles are  written  in  clear  and  precise  Eng- 
lish, and  often  contain  vigorous  thought. 
They  publish  few  papers  which  do  not 
give  evidence  of  at  least  tolerable  schol- 
arship in  their  writers.  Of  kindred  pe- 
riodicals on  this  side  of  the  ocean  it  may 
be  safely  said,  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
reader  forces  their  criticism  up  to  some 
decent  standard  of  honest  painstaking. 
We  may  thus  explain  the  bewilderment 
which  came  over  us  at  that  burst  of  vul- 
gar ribaldry  from  the  leading  British  press, 
in  which  the  organs  above  named  have 
achieved  a  scandalous  preeminence.  Vi- 
brating from  the  extreme  of  shallowness  to 
the  extreme  of  sufficiency,  scorning  to  be 
limited  in  abuse  by  adhering  to  any  single 
hypothesis,  the  current  literature  of  Eng- 
land has  gloated  over  the  rebellion  of  Sla- 
very with  the  cynical  chuckles  of  a  sour 
spinster.  Would  that  language  less  strong 
could  express  our  meaning !  President 
Lincoln  —  whatever  may  be  judged  his 
deficiency  in  resources  of  statesmanship 
—  will  be  embalmed  by  history  as  one  pos- 
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sessing  many  qualities  peculiarly  adapted 
to  our  perilous  crisis,  together  with  an  in- 
tegrity of  life  and  purpose  honorably  repre- 
senting the  yeomanry  of  the  Republic.  This 
man,  the  ruler  of  a  friendly  people,  Brit- 
ish journalists  have  proclaimed  guilty  of 
crimes  to  which  the  records  of  the  dark- 
est despotisms  can  scarcely  furnish  a  par- 
allel. The  precious  blood  of  Ellsworth 
was  taken  by  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  as 
the  text  of  such  disgraceful  banter  as  we 
trust  few  bar-keepers  in  America  would 
bestow  upon  a  bully  killed  in  a  pot-house 
fray.  General  Butler,  for  a  verbal  infeli- 
city in  an  order  of  imperative  necessity 
and  wholesome  effect,  has  been  befouled 
by  language  which  no  careful  historian 
would  apply  to  Tiberius  or  Louis  XV. 
But  enough  of  this.  We  should  be  glad 
to  believe  that  these  utterers  of  false  wit- 
ness were  boorish  men,  in  dark  and  des- 
perate ignorance  of  the  true  bearing  of  our 
current  affairs.  We  are  unable  so  to  be- 
lieve. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  that  small  com- 
pany of  Englishmen  who  have  extended 
brother-hands  to  us  in  the  day  of  our  ne- 
cessity. No  world-homage  of  literary  ad- 
miration is  worth  the  personal  emotion 
with  which  they  are  recognized  in  Ameri- 
ca as  representatives  of  that  Old  England 
which  has  place  in  the  affection  and  grati- 
tude of  every  cultivated  man  among  us. 
They  have  done  us  justice,  when  contempt 
for  justice  alone  was  popular,  and  a  cyni- 
cal skepticism  seemed  the  only  retreat 
from  blatant  abuse.  Cairnes,  Mill,  Ellison, 
and  others  whom  we  need  not  name,  —  for 
the  sake  of  such  men  let  us  still  think  of 
England  in  generous  temper.  Their  sym- 
pathies have  been  with  us  through  this  ter- 
rible arbitrament  of  arms ;  they  were  with 
us  in  that  solemn  close  of  the  old  year, 
when  the  destiny  of  our  dumb  four  millions 
weighed  upon  the  night.  These  men  have 
told  us  that  the  principle  for  which  we  con- 
tend is  sound  and  worthy  :  they  may  also 
tell  us  that  we  have  made  occasional  mis- 
takes in  reducing  the  principle  to  practice ; 
and  of  this  we  are  painfully  conscious.  It 
is  well  for  us  to  forego  that  reckless  brava- 
do of  unexampled  prosperity  once  so  offen- 
sive to  foreign  ears.  Yet  the  best  thing 
we  ever  had  to  boast  of  has  been  with  us 
in  the  storm.  According  to  the  admirable 
observation  of  Niebuhr, —  "Liberty  exists 
where  public  opinion  can  constrain  Gov- 


ernment to  fulfil  its  duties,  and  where,  on 
the  other  side,  in  times  of  popular  infatuar 
tion,  the  Government  can  maintain  a  wise 
course  in  spite  of  public  opinion."  This 
liberty  has  been  preserved  to  us  through 
all  the  turbulence  of  war.  Like  some  di- 
vine element,  it  has  mingled  in  the  convul- 
sion of  human  passion,  and  already  prophe- 
sies the  day  when  the  service  of  man  to 
man,  as  of  man  to  God,  shall  be  rendered 
in  perfect  freedom. 


A  Treatise  on  Military  Law  and  the  Practice 
of  Courts-Martial  By  CAPTAIN  S.  V. 
BENET,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S. 
Army,  late  Assistant  Professor  of  Eth- 
ics, Law,  etc.,  Military  Academy,  West 
Point.  New  York :  D.  Van  Nostrand. 

IN  these  days  of  large  armies  and  in- 
tense military  enthusiasm,  the  very  title 
of  a  military  book  commends  it,  primd  facie, 
to  public  interest;  and  when  it  promises 
to  elucidate  and  systematize  the  intricate 
subject  of  military  law,  it  has  great  specific 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  officers  who  are  constantly  called 
upon  to  administer  that  law,  and  to  whom 
the  duties  of  courts-martial  are  new  and 
difficult.  But,  to  understand  still  more 
clearly  the  great  value  of  such  a  work, 
supposing  it  to  be  well  written,  we  must 
go  back  in  the  history  of  military  courts, 
and  see  how  little  had  been  done  to  ren- 
der them  systematic  and  uniform,— what  a 
comparatively  unoccupied  field  the  author 
had  to  reap  in,— what  needs  there  were  to 
supply ;  and  then  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  criticize  his  work,  and  to  judge  of  it* 
practical  value. 

For  a  very  long  period  we  followed,  in 
our  army,  the  practice  of  the  English 
courts-martial,  as  we  adopted  the  English 
Common  Law  in  our  civic  courts. 

The  military  code  to  be  applied  and  ad- 
ministered by  courts-martial  is  contained 
in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  10th  of  April, 
1806,  commonly  called  "  The  Rules  and  Ar- 
ticles of  War,"  and  in  a  few  other  acts  and 
parts  of  acts,  supplementary  to  these,  which 
have  been  enacted  from  time  to  time,  as 
circumstances  seemed  to  require. 

In  the  year  1839,  Major  -  General  Ma- 
comb,  commander  -  in  -  chief  of  the  army, 
prepared  a  little  treatise  on  "  The  Prac- 
tice of  Courts-Martial,"  which,  in  lieu  of 
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something  better,  was  generally  used ;  and 
the  modes  of  proceeding  and  forms  of  or- 
ders and  records  there  given  established 
uniformity  in  the  actions  and  duties  of 
such  courts  throughout  the  army. 

Five  or  six  years  later,  Captain  John  P. 
O'Brien,  of  the  Fourth  Artillery,  issued 
"  A  Treatise  on  American  Military  Law 
and  Practice  of  Courts-Martial."  This 
work  evinced  a  great  deal  of  legal  re- 
search, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
practical  applications  of  military  law  ;  but 
it  is  voluminous,  wanting  in  arrangement, 
and,  while  valuable  as  a  storehouse  from 
which  to  draw  materials,  not  suited  for 
ready  reference,  or  for  the  study  of  begin- 
ners. It  is  now,  we  believe,  out  of  print ; 
and,  as  its  accomplished  author  is  not  liv- 
ing, it  can  hardly  be  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  army  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  year  1846,  Captain  William  C. 
De  Hart,  of  the  Second  Artillery,  pub- 
lished his  excellent  work,  entitled,  "  Ob- 
servations on  Military  Law,  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  Practice  of  Courts-Martial." 
In  his  Preface  he  says,  —  "  Since  the  legal 
establishment  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,  there  has  been  no  work 
produced,  written  for  the  express  purpose, 
....  and  intended  as  a  guide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  military  justice."  And, 
in  a  note,  he  adds,  "  The  small  treatise  on 
courts-martial  by  the  late  Major-General 
Macomb  is  no  exception  to  the  remark." 
He  makes,  if  we  remember  rightly,  no 
reference  to  Captain  O'Brien's  work,  which 
appeared  but  a  short  time  before  his  own. 

The  work  of  Captain  De  Hart,  so  far  in 
advance  of  what  had  yet  appeared  on  this 
subject,  written,  too,  by  an  expert,  who  had 
been  long  employed  under  the  orders  of 
the  War  Department  as  the  acting  judge- 
advocate  of  the  army,  (the  office  of  judge- 
advocate  not  being  created  till  a  later  day,) 
was  regarded  as  the  chief  authority  in 
the  army.  But  it  was  never  designed,  nor 
can  it  be  easily  adapted,  for  instruction. 
It  is  a  philosophical  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, containing  many  historical  citations 
and  illustrations,  which  show  the  reader 
his  authorities  without  fortifying  his  posi- 
tions. For  a  text-book,  therefore,  it  lacks 
arrangement,  and  is  too  discursive. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  subject  of  military 
law  was  not  studied  at  the  Military  Acade- 
my ;  but  in  the  year  1856,  when  the  course 
of  studies  in  that  institution  was  length- 


ened, so  as  to  consume  five  years  instead  of 
four,  this  branch  was  added  to  the  curricu- 
lum, and  has  since  been  retained,  —  its  im- 
portance being  made  every  day  more  man- 
ifest. Then  a  treatise  was  wanted,  which, 
while  it  could  be  used  as  authority  in  our 
vast  army,  should  be  also  suited  as  a  text- 
book for  the  cadets,  from  which  they  could 
recite  in  the  section  -  room,  and  which 
should  be  their  vade-mecum  for  future  ref- 
erence, —  originally  learned,  and  always 
consulted. 

This  was  Captain  Benet's  self-appointed 
task,  and  he  has  performed  it  admirably. 
He  has  examined  all  the  authorities, 
French  and  English,  and  his  book  bears 
the  evidences  of  this  original  investiga- 
tion. For  purposes  of  study,  his  system 
is  clear,  his  arrangement  logical,  and  his 
divisions  numerous  and  just.  All  the  di- 
rections as  to  trials  are  very  practically 
set  forth,  so  that  any  sensible  volunteer 
officer,  appointed  upon  a  court  unexpect- 
edly, could  very  soon,  by  the  aid  of  these 
pages,  make  himself  "  master  of  the  posi- 
tion." And  as  there  is  much  concurrent, 
and  sometimes  apparently  conflicting,  ju- 
risdiction of  military  and  civic  courts,  this 
volume  ought  to  be  on  every  lawyer's  table 
as  the  special  expounder  of  military  law, 
wherever  it  may  approach  the  action  of 
the  civil  code. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  general 
plan,  scope,  and  merits  of  the  work,  let 
us  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  nature  of  its 
contents.  It  is  called  a  treatise  on  Mili- 
tary Law.  What  is  military  law  ?  It  is 
that  law  which  governs  the  army,  and  all 
individuals  connected  with  it.  In  other 
words,  it  has  respect  to  military  organiza- 
tion and  discipline.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Martial  Law,  which  is  the 
suspension  of  civic  law,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  military  law  over  citizens,  not  sol- 
diers, in  extraordinary  circumstances. 

Military  law,  which  cannot  wait  for  the 
slow  processes  of  civic  courts,  is  imme- 
diate and  condign  in  its  action,  and  is  ad- 
ministered by  courts-martial,  to  which  are 
confided  the  powers  of  judge  and  jury. 
These  courts  examine  into  the  cases,  find 
verdicts,  and  pronounce  sentences,  —  all, 
however,  subject  to  the  revision  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  supreme  authority  which  con- 
vened them. 

Courts  -  martial  are  divided  into  two 
classes  :  General  Courts,  for  the  trial  of  of- 
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fleers,  and  of  the  higher  grades  of  offences ; 
and  Regimental  or  Garrison  Courts,  for  the 
consideration  of  less  important  cases  in  a 
regiment  or  garrison.  General  courts  vary 
in  the  number  of  members  :  they  must  be 
composed  of  not  less  thanyzve,  and  of  never 
more  than  thirteen.  Regimental  or  garri- 
son courts  are  never  composed  of  more 
than  three  members.  For  general  courts, 
only,  a  judge  -  advocate  is  appointed  to 
conduct  the  prosecution  for  the  United 
States. 

The  offences  against  military  law  are  de- 
termined by  the  "  Kules  and  Articles  of 
War,"  in  which  the  principal  offences  are 
distinctly  set  forth  and  forbidden;  and, 
that  unanticipated  misconduct  may  not  be 
•without  cognizance  and  punishment,  the 
ninety-ninth  article  includes  all  such  cases 
under  the  charge  of  "  conduct  to  the  pre- 
judice of  good  order  and  military  disci- 
pline," which  is  of  universal  scope. 

The  punishments  are  also  set  forth  in 
the  Articles  of  War.  Those  prescribed  for 
officers  include  death,  —  cashiering,*  — 
cashiering,  with  a  clause  disabling  the 
officer  from  ever  holding  any  office  un- 
der the  United  States,  —  dismissal,  —  sus- 
pension from  rank  and  pay,  —  reprimand. 
For  soldiers  the  principal  punishments 
are  death,  —  confinement,  —  confinement 
on  bread-and-water  diet,— solitary  confine- 
ment, —  forfeiture  of  pay  and  allowances, 
—  discharges. 

The  conduct  of  the  trial,  the  duties  of 
all  persons  concerned,  members,  judge- 
advocate,  prisoner,  witnesses,  counsel, 
etc.,  are  given  in  detail,  and  will  be  very 
easily  learned.  Forms  of  orders  for  con- 
vening courts  -  martial,  modes  of  record- 
ing the  proceedings,  the  form  of  a  gen- 
eral order  confirming  or  disapproving  the 
proceedings,  the  form  of  the  judge-advo- 
cate's certificate,  and  the  forms  of  charges 
and  specifications  under  different  articles 
of  war,  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  and  are 
used  verbatim  by  all  judge-advocates  and 
recorders.  There  are  also  explanations 
of  the  duties  of  courts  of  inquiry,  and  of 
boards  for  retiring  disabled  officers ;  and 
extracts  from  the  Acts  of  Congress  bear- 

*  Cashiering  implies  something  infamous 
in  the  British  service;  and  although  it  has 
been  attempted  to  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween cashiering  and  dismissing  in  our  ser- 
vice, something  of  the  opprobrium  still  at- 
taches to  the  former  punishment. 


ing  upon  military  law.  The  Articles  of 
War  are  also  given  for  reference.  The 
book  is  thus  rendered  complete  as  a  man- 
ual for  the  conduct  of  courts-martial,  from 
the  original  order  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
gathered  that  the  work  was  needed,  that 
it  admirably  supplies  the  need,  and  that 
it  may  be  recommended,  without  qualifi- 
cation, as  providing  all  the  information 
which  it  purports  to  provide,  and  which 
could  be  demanded  of  it,  in  a  lucid,  sys- 
tematic, and  simple  manner.  It  is  an  oc- 
tavo volume,  containing  377  pages,  clear- 
ly printed  in  large  type,  and  on  excellent 
paper ;  the  binding  is  serviceable,  being  in 
strong  buff  leather,  like  other  law  -books. 


Lectures  on  Moral  Science.  Delivered  be- 
fore the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston.  By 
MARK  HOPKINS,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Boston : 
Gould  and  Lincoln.  12mo. 

IT  is  a  little  curious  that  there  is  not  a 
single  science  in  which  man  is  constitu- 
tionally, and  therefore  directly  interested, 
to  which  Ema,nuel  Kant  has  not,  in  one 
way  or  another,  written  a  Prolegomena. 
Professionally  he  did  so  in  the  case  of 
Metaphysic  :  and  out  of  the  great  original 
claim  which  he  here  established  there  em- 
anates a  separate  claim,  in  each  particu- 
lar science  of  the  order  already  indicated, 
to  a  sublime  dictatorship.  And  chiefly  is 
this  claim  valid  in  Moral  Philosophy  ;  for 
it  was  his  province,  the  first  of  all  men, 
clearly  to  reveal,  as  a  scientific  fact  certi- 
fied by  demonstration,  the  divine  eminence 
of  the  practical  above  the  merely  specula- 
tive powers  of  man,  —  the  fulfilment  of 
which  mission  justly  entitled  him  to  all  the 
privileges  incident  to  the  vantage-ground 
thus  gained,  —  privileges  widely  significant 
in  a  survey  of  that  field  where  chiefly  these 
practical  powers  hold  their  Olympian  su- 
premacy, the  field  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Nothing  could  have  afforded  us  a  better 
excuse  for  a  re'sume'  of  Kant,  in  this  con- 
nection, than  the  new  work  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins. Of  the  many  treatises  on  Moral  Sci- 
ence with  which  the  reading  world  has 
been  flooded  and  bewildered  since  tho 
time  of  Coleridge,  there  is  this  one  alone 
found  worthy  of  being  ranged  along-side 
of  the  works  of  the  old  Konigsberg  seer,— 
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the  one  alone  which,  like  his,  deals  with 
the  grander  features  of  the  science.  It  is 
the  best  realization  objectively  of  Kant's 
subjective  principles  that  has  yet  been 
given.  But  how,  the  plain  English  reader 
will  ask,  are  we  to  understand  from  this 
the  place  which  the  new  work  takes  in  lit- 
erature ?  Not  readily,  indeed,  unless  one 
has  already  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
such  of  Kant's  treatises  as  have  found 
their  way  out  of  German  into  hardly  tol- 
erable English,  and  has,  moreover,  reflect- 
ed upon  the  importance  of  the  principles 
therein  established.  But,  of  those  who 
will  read  this  notice,  not  one  out  of  fifty 
has  had  even  the  opportunity  for  exami- 
nation, not  one  out  of  five  thousand  has 
really  taken  the  opportunity,  and,  of  those 
that  have,  one  half,  at  least,  have  done  so 
independently  of  any  philosophic  aim,  and 
have  therefore  reflected  to  very  little  pur- 
pose on  the  principles  involved.  There- 
fore, what  the  reader  could  not  or  has  not 
chosen  to  do  for  himself  we  will  do  for 
him,  at  the  same  time  congratulating  him 
that  there  is  now  placed  in  his  hands  as 
complete  and  perfect  a  structure  out- 
wardly, in  the  work  under  notice,  as  the 
groundwork  furnished  by  the  old  master 
was,  in  its  subjective  analysis,  simple  and 
profound. 

Those  who  approach  human  nature,  or 
the  nature  outside  of  us,  with  a  reverence 
for  reality,  will  give  precedence,  after  the 
manner  of  Nature,  to  those  powers  which 
are  predominant  and  determinative ;  and 
in  man  these  are  Reason  and  Will.  These 
two  exist  as  identical  in  Personality, 
which  we  may  denominate  as  we  choose, 
whether  Rational  Will,  or,  as  Kant  does 
more  frequently,  Practical  Reason.  Here, 
in  the  identity  of  these  two  powers  in  Per- 
sonality, and  still  more  in  their  relation  to 
each  other  as  they  are  differentiated  in 
personal  existence,  does  Morality  origi- 
nate and  develop  according  to  principles. 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  Kant's 
mission  was,  as  above  indicated,  to  exclude 
the  speculative  side  of  our  nature  from 
any  direct  relation  to  human  destiny,  in- 
asmuch as  it  could  not  answer  either  of 
the  three  great  questions  which  every 
man  everywhere  and  of  necessity  puts,  — 
Whence  am  I  ?  What  am  I  ?  and  Whither 
do  I  tend  ?  —  and  therefore  stood  confus- 
ed in  the  presence  of  any  grand  reality, 
whether  human  or  divine,  and  to  make  the 


Practical  Reason  the  sole  and  immediate 
link  of  connection  between  ourselves  and 
the  realities  from  the  presence  of  which  the 
Speculative  Reason  had  been  driven.  Then 
will  it  be  clearly  seen  how  he  would  an- 
swer the  fundamental  question  of  Moral 
Philosophy, — Wherein  does  the  quality  of 
Goodness  originally  reside  ? 

The  answer,  from  Kant's  own  lips,  is 
this  :  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  nor, 
generally  speaking,  even  out  of  it,  possible 
to  be  conceived,  which  can  without  limita- 
tion be  held  good,  but  a  Good  Will."  The 
good  is  not  in  the  end  attained,  not  even 
in  the  volition,  but  is  a  principle  resident 
in  the  will  itself.  "  The  volition  is  be- 
tween its  principle  a  priori,  which  is  for- 
mal, and  its  spring  a  posteriori,  which  is 
material ;  and  since  it  must  be  determined 
by  something,  and  being  deprived  of  every 
material  principle,  it  must  be  determined 
by  the  formal." 

Now,  although  President  Hopkins  con- 
siders Moral  Philosophy  as  a  philosophy 
of  ends,  he  evidently  does  not  mean  ends 
a  posteriori  and  material,  but  ends  a  priori, 
using  the  term  as  the  best  objective  trans- 
lation of  principles.  Almost  as  if  with  the 
conscious  design  of  making  his  work  har- 
monize with  the  groundwork  furnished 
by  Kant,  he  has  developed  a  graduated 
series  of  conditions,  according  to  which  we 
ascend  "  the  great  world's  altar-stairs," 
from  lower  and  conditioned  good  up  to 
that  good  which  is  the  condition  of  all,  it- 
self unlimited,  namely,  in  the  will  fulfilling 
its  original  design.  The  "  law  of  limita- 
tion," according  to  which  not  only  the 
subordinate  powers  of  man,  but  even  the 
forces  of  Nature,  from  those  concerned  in 
the  highest  animal  organization  down  to 
that  of  gravitation,  are  made  to  take  their 
places  in  the  chain  of  dependence  which 
hangs  from  the  human  will,  is  the  most 
important  part,  scientifically,  of  the  whole 
work.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  law 
that  the  science  of  Morals  becomes  a  struct- 
ure, —  universal  in  its  base  and  regularly 
ascending  after  the  order  of  Nature,  har- 
monious in  all  its  parts,  and  proceeding 
upward  within  hearing  of  universal  har- 
monies. Hitherto  there  has  been  no  such 
structure ;  but  only  tabernacles  have  been 
built,  because  there  was  no  Solomon  to 
build  a  temple. 

Once  having  determined  the  connection 
which  there  is  between  the  Will  and  the 
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principle  of  Good,  there  still  remains  to 
be  determined  the  place  which  Reason  has 
in  this  connection. 

Merely  to  act  according  to  some  teleo- 
logical  or  determining  principle  gives  man 
no  preeminence  above  Nature,  except  in 
degree.  That  which  is  peculiar  to  man 
is  that  he  has  the  faculty  of  acting  accord- 
ing to  laws  as  represented  and  reflected  upon 
in  the  light  of  thought,  —  to  which  reason  is 
absolutely  indispensable.  Reason  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  choice,  —  to  freedom. 
There  can,  therefore,  no  more  be  good- 
ness without  reason  than  there  can  be 
without  will.  Yet  there  might  be,  as 
Kant  justly  argues,  if  good  were  to  be  in 
any  case  identified  with  mere  happiness. 
"  For,"  says  he,  "  all  the  actions  which 
man  has  to  perform  with  a  view  to  hap- 
piness, and  the  whole  rule  of  his  conduct, 
would  be  much  more  exactly  presented  to 
him  by  instinct,  and  that  end  had  been 
much  more  certainly  attained  than  it  ever 
can  be  by  reason ;  and  should  the  latter 
also  be  bestowed  on  the  favored  creature, 
it  must  be  of  use  only  in  contemplating 
the  happy  predisposition  lodged  in  in- 
stinct, to  admire  this,  to  rejoice  in  it,  and 
be  grateful  for  it  to  the  beneficent  Cause ; 
in  short,  Nature  would  have  prevented  rea- 
son from  any  practical'use  in  subduing  ap- 
petite, etc.,  and  from  excogitating  for  itself 
a  project  of  happiness ;  she  would  have 
taken  upon  herself  not  only  the  choice  of 
ends,  but  the  means,  and  had  with  wise 
care  intrusted  both  to  instinct  merely." 
The  fact,  then,  that  reason  has  been  given, 
and  has  been  endowed  with  a  practical  use, 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  some  more  wor- 
thy end  than  felicity  is  designed,  —  name- 
ly, a  will  good  in  itself,  —  rationally  good, 
—  that  is,  from  choice. 

Out  of  the  rationality  of  will  is  developed 
its  morality.  Here,  only,  is  found  the  pos- 
sibility of  failure  in  respect  of  the  end 
constitutionally  indicated,  —  here  only  the 
avenues  of  temptation,  by  which  alien  ele- 
ments come  in  to  array  the  man  against 
himself  in  a  terrible  conflict,  so  sublime 
that  it  is  a  spectacle  to  heavenly  powers. 
It  is  only  as  this  rationality  is  clearly  de- 
veloped, and  is  allotted  its  just  place  in 
Moral  Science,  that  the  universal  struct- 
ure to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
and  which,  as  we  saw,  culminated  in  the 
will,  assumes  its  peculiar  sublimity.  For 
the  vduntariness  which  is  consciously  real- 


ized in  reason  gives  man  the  mastery 
over  constitutional  processes,  not  merely 
to  direct,  but  even  to  thwart  them ;  nor 
this  merely  for  himself,  but  it  is  in  his 
power,  through  the  nullification  of  his  own 
constitution,  to  nullify  also  that  of  the 
world,  to  dally  with  the  institutions  of  Na- 
ture, and  on  the  grandest  scale  to  play  the 
meddler. 

Merely  of  itself,  apart  from  reason,  the 
will  could  only  work  out  its  teleological 
type  in  darkness  and  by  blind  necessity ; 
there  could  be  no  goodness,  for  this  in- 
volves conscious  elements.  But  through 
reason,  that  which  of  itself  the  will  would 
yield  as  unconscious  impulse  obtains  rep- 
resentation, and  thus  becomes  a  recognized 
principle,  which  in  connection  with  the 
feelings  involves  an  element  of  obligation. 

Conscience,  thus,  instead  of  being  a 
separate  and  independent  faculty,  is,  as 
Dr.  Hopkins  also  places  it,  a  function  of 
the  moral  reason.  Into  the  courts  of  this 
reason  come  not  only  the  higher  indica- 
tions of  will,  but  also  the  impulses  of  appe- 
tite, instinct,  and  affection,  —  not  moral  in 
themselves,  indeed,  but  yet  assuming  the 
garments  of  morality  as  seen  in  this  high 
presence. 

That  which  was  made  fundamental  by 
Kant,  in  all  that  he  has  left  on  the  subject 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  is  the  position  that 
it  is  wholly  to  be  developed  out  of  prac- 
tical reason,  or  will  as  represented  in  rea- 
son. The  same  position  is  fundamental 
in  President  Hopkins's  work,  and  it  is 
here  that  its  philosophic  value  chiefly 
rests.  This  position  is  developed  in  plain 
English,  with  strict  scientific  truth,  and 
yet  with  a  warm  and  sympathetic  glow, 
as  regards  outward  embodiment,  that 
very  much  heightens  the  elevating  power 
of  the  principles  and  conclusions  evolved. 
Nor  is  man,  because  of  his  independent 
personality,  made  to  stand  alone,  but  al- 
ways is  he  seen  in  the  higher  and  All- 
Comprehending  Presence.  Ideal  truth  is 
reached  without  necessitating  Idealism, 
and  harmony  is  attained  without  Panthe- 
ism. 

We  have  purposely  confined  ourselves 
to  the  most  general  feature  of  the  work, 
because  it  is  this  which  gives  it  its  great 
and  distinctive  importance  ;  yet  the  whole 
structure  is  as  elaborately  and  beautifully 
wrought  as  it  is  fitly  grounded  in  the 
truth  of  Nature. 
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The  National  Almanac  and  Annual  Record 
for  1863.  Philadelphia:  George  W. 
Childs.  12mo.  pp.  600. 

VOLUMES  like  this  are  the  very  staff  of 
history.  What  a  stride  in  literature  from 
the  "  Prognostications  "  of  Nostradamus 
and  Partridge,  and  the  imposture  of  such 
prophetic  chap-books  as  the  almanacs  of 
Moore  and  Poor  Robin,  to  the  bulky  vol- 
umes teeming  with  all  manner  of  informa- 
tion, such  as  the  "  Almanach  Imperial,"  the 
"  New  Edinburgh,"  or  "  Thorn's  Irish  Al- 
manac "  !  In  the  list  of  superior  works 
ranking  with  those  just  named  is  to  be  in- 
cluded the  new  "  National  Almanac."  We 
have  here  assuredly  a  vast  improvement 
over  anything  in  this  way  which  has  here- 
tofore been  attempted  among  us.  A  more 
comprehensive  range  of  topics  is  presented, 
and  such  standard  subjects  as  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  introduced  are 
worked  up  with  much  more  copiousness 
and  accuracy  of  treatment.  It  is  evident 
on  every  page  that  a  thoroughly  active 
and  painstaking  industry  has  presided 
over  the  preparation  of  the  volume.  Sta- 
tistics have  not  been  taken  at  second-hand, 
where  the  primary  sources  of  knowledge 
could  be  rendered  available.  The  details 
of  the  great  Departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  been  revised  by  the  De- 
partments themselves.  In  like  manner, 
the  particulars  concerning  the  several 
States  have  in  most  cases  been  corrected 
by  a  State  officer.  Thus,  as  respects  the 
leading  subjects  in  the  book,  we  have  here 
not  only  the  most  accurate  information  be- 
fore the  public,  but  we  have  it  in  the  latest 
authorized  or  official  form.  Facts  are  as  a 
general  rule  brought  down  to  date,  instead 
of  being  six  or  twelve  months  behind-hand, 
as  has  been  the  case  heretofore  in  similar 
publications,  the  compilers  of  which  were 
content  to  await  the  tardy  printing  by 
Congress  of  documents  and  reports.  Hence 
the  work  is  pervaded  by  an  air  of  fresh- 
ness and  vitality.  It  is  not  merely  a  recep- 
tacle of  outgrown  facts  and  accomplish- 
ed events,  but  the  companion  and  inter- 
preter of  the  scenes  and  activities  of  the 


stirring  present.  It  strives  to  seize  and 
embody  the  whole  being  and  doing  of  the 
passing  time. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  exhibit  in  these 
few  lines  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
diversity  and  fulness  of  the  subjects.  All 
the  valuable  results  of  the  last  census  are 
classified  and  incorporated.  Then  we  have 
the  entire  organization  of  the  military,  na- 
val, and  civil  service,  —  the  tariff  and  tax 
laws  conveniently  arranged,  —  the  finan- 
cial, industrial,  commercial,  agricultural, 
literary,  educational,  and  ecclesiastical  ele- 
ments of  our  condition,  —  the  legislation 
of  the  last  three  sessions  of  Congress,  and 
full  and  detailed  statistics  of  the  individ- 
ual States,  —  to  which  is  added  a  minute 
sketch  of  the  foreign  Governments.  Nor 
can  we  overlook  the  fact,  that,  in  the  abun- 
dant matter  relating  to  our  present  war, 
the  narrative  of  events,  obituary  notices, 
etc.,  reach  back  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Rebellion,  so  as  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete and  unbroken  record  of  the  contest 
from  its  outbreak.  So  much  for  the  di- 
versified nature  of  the  matter ;  and  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  its  aggregate  bulk  from 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds,  by  nearly  one- 
third,  the  size  of  the  "American  Alma- 
nac." 

The  publication  is,  we  trust,  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  new  era  in  this  department  of  our 
literature.  We  have  done  well  heretofore, 
but  we  have  been  behind  many  of  the  lead- 
ing foreign  works.  There  are  in  this  ini- 
tial volume  indications  that  the  new  series 
which  it  inaugurates  will  be  conducted  with 
a  thoroughness,  enterprise,  and  skill  which 
cannot  fail  to  supply  a  great  want.  The 
politician,  statesman,  and  scholar,  the  mer- 
chant, mechanic,  and  tradesman,  every 
newspaper-reader,  and,  in  truth,  every  ob- 
servant and  thoughtful  man,  of  whatsoev- 
er profession  or  business,  always  wants  at 
hand  a  minute  and  trustworthy  exhibition 
of  the  manifold  elements  which  constitute 
the  changeful  present  as  it  ebbs  and  flows 
around  him.  Such  hand-books  are  indis- 
pensable for  present  reference,  and  they 
constitute  an  invaluable  storehouse  for  the 
future. 
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PLUTARCH,  when  about  to  enter  up- 
on the  crowded  lives  of  Alexander  and 
Csesar,  declares  his  purpose  and  sets 
forth  the  true  nature  and  province  of 
biography  in  these  words  :  —  "It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  my  design  is  not 
to  write  histories,  but  lives.  And  the 
most  glorious  exploits  do  not  always 
furnish  us  with  the  clearest  discoveries 
of  virtue  or  vice  in  men.  Sometimes  a 
matter  of  less  moment,  an  expression  or 
a  jest,  informs  us  better  of  their  char- 
acters and  inclinations  than  the  most 
famous  sieges,  the  greatest  armaments, 
or  the  bloodiest  battles  whatsoever. 
Therefore,  as  portrait-painters  are  more 
exact  in  the  lines  and  features  of  the 
face,  in  which  character  is  seen,  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  so  I  must 
be  allowed  to  give  my  more  particular 
attention  to  the  marks  and  indications  of 
the  souls  of  men,  and  while  I  endeavor 
by  these  to  portray  their  lives,  may  be 
free  to  leave  more  weighty  matters  and 
great  battles  to  be  treated  of  by  others." 
That  these  general  principles  of  biog- 
raphy are  correct,  and  that  Plutarch,  by 
adhering  to  them,  succeeded,  beyond  all 


others,  in  making  his  heroes  realities, 
men  of  flesh  and  blood,  whom  we  see 
and  know  like  those  about  us,  in  whom 
we  feel  the  warmest  interest,  and  from 
whom  we  derive  lessons  of  deep  wisdom, 
as  from  our  own  experience,  —  all  this 
could  best  be  shown  by  the  enduring 
popularity  of  his  "  Lives,"  and  the  seal 
of  approval  set  upon  them  by  critics  of 
the  most  opposite  schools.  What  a  long 
array  of  names  might  be  presented  of 
those  who  have  given  their  testimony 
to  the  wondrous  fascination  of  this  un- 
dying Greek !  —  names  of  the  great  and 
wise  through  many  long  centuries,  men 
differing  in  age,  country,  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  occupation.  For  ages  he 
has  charmed  youth,  instructed  manhood, 
and  solaced  graybeards.  His  heroes  have 
become  household  words  throughout  the 
world.  He  has  been  equally  familiar 
with  court,  with  camp,  and  with  cot- 
tage. He  has  been  the  companion  of 
the  soldier,  the  text-book  of  the  philos- 
opher, and  the  vade-mecum  of  kings  and 
statesmen.  And  his  name  even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  generations, 
is  fresher  than  ever. 
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Yet  Lord  Macaulay  could  not  refrain 
from  a  sneer  at  Plutarch  as  a  pedant 
who  thought  himself  a  great  philosopher 
and  a  great  politician.  Pedant  he  may 
have  been ;  philosopher  and  politician 
he  may  not  have  been ;  but  he  was, 
nevertheless,  the  prince  of  biographers. 
Macaulay  has  praised  Boswell's  "  Life 
of  Johnson  "  as  the  best  biography  ever 
written.  But  was  not  Boswell  a  ped- 
ant ?  Was  he  a  philosopher  ?  Macau- 
lay  himself  has  penned  many  biogra- 
phies. Most  of  them  are  quite  above 
the  pedantry  of  small  facts.  Instead, 
they  are  crammed  with  deep  philoso- 
phy, with  abstractions,  and  with  the  bal- 
ancing of  antithetical  qualities.  They 
are  bloodless  frameworks,  without  life 
or  humanity, — bundles  of  peculiarities 
skilfully  grouped,  and  ticketed  with  such 
and  such  a  name.  No  one  sees  a  man 
within.  As  biographies  they  will  not 
be  remembered,  but  as  instances  of  la- 
bored learning,  of  careful  special  plead- 
ing, and  of  brilliant  rhetoric.  Elsewhere, 
however,  he  has  descended  from  philos- 
ophy, and  not  been  above  the  pedantry 
of  detail.  And  he  has  given  us,  in  con- 
sequence, charming  lives,  —  successful, 
in  fact,  just  so  far  as  he  has  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  old  Greek.  Yet  who 
would  for  a  moment  compare  his  Pitt, 
his  Goldsmith,  or  his  William  IV.,  as 
biography,  with  Plutarch's  Alcibiades, 
or  Cato  the  Censor  ?  We  remember 
the  fact  that  Goldsmith  sometimes  wore 
a  peach-blossom  suit,  but  we  see  Cato  in 
his  toga. 

Very  many  works  have  been  written, 
purporting  to  be  "  The  Life  and  Times  " 
of  this  or  that  man.  Where  a  man  has 
occupied  a  large  historic  place,  has  been 
moulded  by  his  times,  and  has  moulded 
in  turn  the  coming  years,  such  works 
are  well  enough  as  history.  As  biog- 
raphy they  are  failures.  The  Times  get 
the  upper  hand,  and  thrust  down  the 
Life.  Without  the  Life,  such  works 
would  be  better,  too,  as  history;  for 
man  and  the  world  are  two  different 
things,  and  their  respective  provinces 
cannot,  without  confusion,  be  thrown 


into  one.  Now  every  leading  man  bears 
a  twofold  character.  He  is  man,  and 
something  more :  he  is  a  power  in  his- 
tory. "\Vhatever  concerns  him  as  man, 

—  his  humanity,  his  individuality,  his 
personal  qualities,  his  character  and  in- 
clinations, "the  marks  and  indications 
of  the  soul,"  as  Plutarch  phrases  it,  — 
all  this,  and  hardly  more  than  this,  is 
matter  for  biography,  and  for  that  alone. 
But  so  far  as  he  is  a  representative  man, 
standing  for  communities,  for  nations, 
for  the  world  of  his  time,  —  so  far  as  he 
is  an  historic  force,  making  and  solving, 
in  some  degree,  large  human  problems, 

—  so  far  as  he  is  the  organ  chosen  by 
destiny  to  aid  in  the  development  of  his 
race,  — just  so  far  he  is  a  maker  of  his- 
tory, and  therefore  its  proper  subject, 
and  its  alone.     Napoleon  was  not  only 
a  man,  but  he  was  Europe  for  some 
twenty  years.    Louis  XIV.  was  the  Eu- 
rope of  half  a  century.     There  should 
be  lives  of  such  men,  for  they  were  akin 
to  their  fellows :  histories',  too,  should 
be  theirs,  for  they  were  allied  to  Nature, 
and  fate,  and  law.     They  jested  ;  and 
Biography,  smiling,  seized  her  tablets. 
They  embodied  a  people ;  and  Clio,  pon- 
dering, opened  the  long  scrolls  of  time. 

All  biography  has  been  said  to  be 
eulogistic  in  its  nature.  This  is  well 
enough.  But  it  is  not  well,  when  the 
author,  high  on  daring  stilts,  overlooks 
the  little  matters  just  about  him,  and, 
rapidly  running  his  eye  over  the  wastes 
that  stretch  from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
prates  of  the  fields  that  lie  along  the 
distant  horizon.  Nor  is  it  well,  when 
he  forgets  his  hero,  and  writes  himself,  — 
when  he  constantly  thrusts  upon  us 
philosophy,  abstractions,  and  the  like, 

—  when  he  has  a  pet  theory  to  sustain 
through  thick  and  thin,  —  when  narra- 
tive becomes  disquisition,  memoir  is  crit- 
icism, life  is  bloodless,  and  the  man  is 
a  puppet  whose  strings  he  jerks  freak- 
ishly.    There  may  be  something  good 
in  all  this;  but  it  is  all  quite  out  of 
place  :  it  is  simply  not  biography.    The 
foundation  of  most  biographical  sins  is, 
perhaps,  ambition,  —  an  ambition  to  do 
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something  more  or  something  other 
than  the  subject  demands,  and  to  pitch 
the  strain  in  too  high  a  key.  Hence 
we  have  usually  found  the  memoirs  of 
comparatively  insignificant  men  to  be 
better  reading,  and  more  fertile  in  sug- 
gestion, than  those  of  what  are  called 
great  men.  Not  that  the  real  life,  as  he 
lived  it,  of  a  man  of  mediocrity  has  in 
itself  more  seeds  of  thought  than  that 
of  a  hero.  Far  otherwise.  But  his 
written  life  has  often  greater  lessons  of 
wisdom  for  us,  precisely  because  it  is 
generally  found  to  give  us  more  of  the 
individual,  and  more  of  our  common  hu- 
manity,—  which  is  the  very  thing  we 
want.  There  is  less  of  pretext  to  pour 
this  one  small  drop  into  the  broad  ocean, 
and  then  treat  us  to  a  vague  essay  on 
salt-water.  What  is  it,  for  instance,  that 
gives  to  Southey's  "  Life  of  Nelson"  its 
great  excellence  ?  There  have  been 
many  other  works  on  the  same  subject, 
larger,  fuller,  and  more  carefully  stud- 
ied. But  these  will  perish,  while  that 
will  be  cherished  by  all  the  generations 
to  come.  It  is  because  the  author  kept 
throughout  precisely  on  a  level  with  his 
subject.  He  was  conscious,  on  every 
page,  that  he  was  writing  of  one  man, 
—  that  nothing  was  trivial  which  could 
throw  light  on  this  man,  and  nothing 
important  which  did  not  tend  directly 
to  the  same  end.  Nelson  was  made  to 
speak,  not  only  in  his  own  words,  but 
in  the  many  little  ways  and  actions 
which  best  show  the  stuff  one  is  made 
of.  There  is  no  essay,  nothing  strictly 
didactic.  Facts  are  given :  inferences 
are  left  entirely  with  the  reader.  Few 
books  are  more  wearisome  than  those 
which  are  thoroughly  exhaustive,  which 
point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale  on  ev- 
ery page.  Imagination  and  thought 
must  sit  supine,  despairing  of  new  con- 
quests. Their  work  has  all  been  done 
before. 

Christopher  North— Heaven  be  prais- 
ed !  — was  not  an  "  historic  force."  He 
was  a  good  many  things,  but  not  that. 
And  so  it  was  always  pleasant  to  read 
him  and  about  him.  He  was  so  com- 


pletely vital  and  individual,  that  noth- 
ing that  concerned  him  ever  lacked  in 
human  interest.  The  world  has  known 
him  for  a  long  time,  and  has  lost  noth- 
ing by  the  acquaintance.  Latterly  it 
has  come  to  know  him  better  than  be- 
fore in  his  character  of  citizen,  son, 
husband,  and  father;  and  it  has  come 
to  the  sage  conclusion  that  even  as  a 
family-man  he  was  not  quite  so  bad, 
after  all.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  know 
at  last  that  Christopher  was  throughout 
consistent,  —  that  the  child  was  father 
to  the  man.  One  of  his  first  exploits 
was  fishing  with  a  bent  pin.  Another 
was  to  preach  a  little  sermon  on  a 
naughty  fish.  The  "  application,"  though 
brief,  was  earnest.  To  the  infant  ex- 
pounder, the  subject  of  his  discourse 
doubtless  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a 
piscatorial  Cockney.  After  many  other 
the  like  foreshadowings,  and  after  drain- 
ing dry  his  native  village,  he  went, 
when  twelve  years  of  age,  to  Glasgow 
University.  Professor  Jardine,  who 
then  held  the  chair  of  Logic,  was  fully 
alive  to  the  rare  promise  of  his  pupil, 
and  said  of  him  subsequently,  —  "  He 
lived  in  my  family  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  studies  at  Glasgow,  and 
the  general  superintendence  of  his  edu- 
cation was  committed  to  me ;  and  it  is 
but  justice  to  him  to  declare,  that  dur- 
ing my  long  experience  I  never  had 
a  pupil  who  discovered  more  genius, 
more  ardor,  or  more  active  and  perse- 
vering diligence."  But  his  ardor  was 
not  limited  to  philosophy  and  the  hu- 
manities :  his  powers  required  a  larger 
field  than  the  curriculum.  He  walked, 
ran,  wrestled,  boxed,  boated,  fished, 
wrote  poetry,  played  the  flute,  danced, 
kept  a  careful  diary,  and  read  largely. 
Even  at  this  early  age,  he  felt  the  merit 
of  the  then  unappreciated  Wordsworth, 
and,  on  the  appearance  of  the  "  Lyrical 
Ballads,"  wrote  the  author  a  letter  ex- 
pressive of  his  admiration. 

In  1803,  Wilson,  now  eighteen,  was 
transferred  to  Oxford  as  a  Gentleman 
Commoner  of  Magdalen.  And  surely 
never  lighted  on  the  Oxford  orb  so  glori- 
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ous  a  vision,  or  such  a  bewildering  phe- 
nomenon, lie  was,  indeed, 

"  Kara  avis  in  terris,  nigroque  simillima  cyg- 
no." 

There,  as  elsewhere,  his  life  was  an  ex- 
traordinary one.  His  immense  vitality 
forced  him  to  seek  expression  in  every 
possible  direction.  The  outlets  which 
sufficed  for  ordinary  souls  were  insignif- 
icant conduits  for  the  great  floods  pent 
up  within  his  breast ;  and  he  surged  forth 
mightily  at  every  point,  carrying  all  be- 
fore him.  His  tastes  and  sympathies 
were  all-embracing.  His  creed  and  his 
practice  were  alike  catholic.  All  was  fish 
that  came  to  his  net.  He  sat  at  the  feet 
of  muscular  Gamaliels,  and  campaigned 
with  veterans  of  the  classics.  He  hob- 
nobbed with  prize-fighters,  and  was  the 
choice  spirit  in  the  ethereal  feasts  of 
poets.  He  was  king  of  the  ring,  and 
facile  princeps  in  tlie  Greek  chorus. 
He  could  "  talk  horse"  with  any  jockey 
in  the  land;  yet  who  like  him  could 
utter  tender  poetry  and  deep  philos- 
ophy ?  He  had  no  rival  in  following 
the  hounds,  or  scouring  the  country  in 
breakneck  races ;  and  none  so  careered 
over  every  field  of  learning.  He  an- 
gled in  brooks  and  books,  and  landed 
many  a  stout  prize.  He  would  pick  up 
here  and  there  a  "  fly  in  amber,"  and 
add  it  to  his  stores.  He  was  the  easy 
victor  in  every  foot-race,  and  took  the 
Newdigate  prize  for  poetry,  in  1806. 
He  burned  the  midnight  oil,  and  looked 
through  ruddy  wine  at  the  small  hours 
chasing  each  other  over  the  dial.  For 
hours,  almost  whole  days,  he  would  sit 
silent  at  the  helm  of  his  boat  on  the 
Isis,  his  rapt  eye  peopling  the  vacant 
air  with  unutterable  visions.  He  swam 
like  a  dolphin,  rode  like  a  Centaur,  and 
De  Quincey  called  him  the  best  unpro- 
fessional male  dancer  he  had  ever  seen. 
Three  times  he  was  vanquished  by  a 
huge  shoemaker,  —  so  the  story  goes, 
—  champion  of  the  "  Town  " :  at  the 
fourth  meeting,  the  Gentleman  Com- 
moner proved  himself  the  better  man, 
knocked  his  antagonist  out  of  time,  and 


gave  him  twenty  pounds.  Another  pro- 
fessor of  the  manly  art  of  self-defence, 
who  had  ventured  to  confront  the 
young  Titan,  and  was  unexpectedly 
laid  low,  said  in  astonishment,  —  "  You 
can  be  only  one  of  the  two :  you  are 
either  Jack  Wilson  or  the  Devil."  He 
proved  himself  to  be  the  former,  by  not 
proclaiming,  "  Vce  victis  !  "  and  by  tak- 
ing his  prize  of  war  to  the  nearest  ale- 
house, and  then  and  there  filling  him 
with  porter.  Sotheby  said  it  was  worth 
a  journey  from  London  to  hear  him 
translate  a  Greek  chorus ;  and,  at  a 
later  day,  the  brawny  Cumberland  men 
called  him  "  a  varra  bad  un  to  lick." 

Never  were  such  "  constitutionals  " 
known,  even  at  old  Oxford.  He  would 
wander  away  alone,  sometimes  for  ma- 
ny days,  tramping  over  the  country 
leagues  and  leagues  away,  making  the 
earth  tremble  with  his  heavy  tread,  and 
distancing  everything  with  his  long, 
untiring  stride.  Then,  on  his  return, 
he  would  be  the  prince  of  good-fellows 
once  more,  and  fascinate  the  merry  rev- 
ellers with  the  witchery  of  his  tongue. 
Even  when  a  boy,  he  had  won  a  bet 
by  walking  six  miles  in  two  minutes 
less  than  an  hour.  He  once  dined  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  Oxford  at  an  early  hour 
the  next  morning,  having  walked  the 
fifty-eight  miles  at  a  tremendous  pace. 
In  his  vacations,  he  walked  over  all  the 
Lake  region  of  England,  the  North  of 
Scotland,  and  the  greater  part  of  Wales. 
On  finishing  his  course  at  Oxford,  he 
went  on  foot  to  Edinburgh,  —  more 
than  three  hundred  miles.  He  was 
equally  remarkable  as  a  leaper,  surpass- 
ing all  competitors.  He  once  jumped 
across  the  Cherwell — twenty-three  feet 
clear — with  a  run  of  only  a  few  yards. 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  greatest  feat  of 
the  kind  on  record.  General  Washing- 
ton, it  is  known,  had  great  powers  in 
this  way ;  but  the  greatest  distance  ev- 
er leaped  by  him,  if  we  remember  right, 
was  but  twenty -one  feet. 

The  many  vagaries  into  which  he 
was  led,  and  the  innumerable  odd 
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pranks  he  played,  would  be  sufficient, 
in  the  case  of  any  one  else,  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  a  reading  man.  But 
not  so  with  Wilson.  One  of  his  con- 
temporaries at  Oxford  thus  described 
him :  —  "  Wilson  read  hard,  lived  hard, 
but  never  ran  into  vulgar  or  vicious 
dissipation.  He  talked  well,  and  loved 
to  talk.  Such  gushes  of  poetic  elo- 
quence as  I  have  heard  from  his  lips,  — 
I  doubt  whether  Jeremy  Taylor  himself, 
could  he  speak  as  well  as  he  wrote, 
could  have  kept  up  with  him.  Every 
one  anticipated  his  doing  well,  what- 
ever profession  he  might  adopt,  and 
when  he  left  us,  old  Oxford  seemed  as 
if  a  shadow  had  fallen  upon  its  beauty." 
Wilson  himself  confessed  that  he  yield- 
ed, for  a  short  time,  to  "  unbridled  dis- 
sipation," seeking  solace  for  the  agony 
he  experienced  from  the  conduct  of  his 
stern  mother,  who  ruthlessly  nipped  in 
the  bud  his  affection  for  a  bonny  lass  at 
Dychmont.  He  might  have  used  the 
very  words  of  Gibbon,  whose  father 
nipped,  in  a  similar  way,  his  attach- 
ment for  Mademoiselle  Susan  Curchod, 
afterward  Madame  Necker :  —  "  After  a 
painful  struggle,  I  yielded  to  my  fete : 
1  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son ; 
my  wound  was  insensibly  healed  by 
time,  absence,  and  the  habits  of  a  new 
life."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  Gib- 
bon's wound  as  a  deep  one,  or  of  his 
struggle  as  painful.  But  Wilson,  whose 
affections  were  far  stronger,  suffered 
much.  He  almost  made  up  his  mind 
to  run  away  to  Timbuctoo,  with  Mun- 
go  Park ;  and  his  deep  gloom  showed 
how  the  iron  had  entered  his  soul.  But 
time  and  absence  and  new  habits  heal- 
ed his  wound,  as  well  as  Gibbon's,  with- 
out a  journey  to  Africa. 

We  mentioned  above  that  Wilson 
carried  off  the  Newdigate  prize  for  the 
best  poem,  in  1806.  His  subject  was, 
"Painting,  Poetry,  and  Architecture." 
He  professed,  in  general,  to  put  a  very 
low  estimate  on  college  prize-poems, 
and  rated  his  own  so  low  that  he  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  published  with  his 
subsequent  poems.  But  in  the  "  Noctes 


Ambrosianse "  for  October,  1825,  he 
was  not  above  saying  a  good  word  in 
favor  of  these  much-berated  effusions, 
as  follows  :  — 

"  North.  It  is  the  fashion  to  under- 
value Oxford  and  Cambridge  prize- 
poems  ;  but  it  is  a  stupid  fashion.  Many 
of  them  are  most  beautiful.  Heber's 
'  Palestine  ! '  A  flight,  as  upon  angel's 
wing,  over  the  Holy  Land  !  How  fine 
the  opening ! 

[We  omit  the  lines  quoted,  —  the 
well-known  beginning  of  the  poem.] 

"  Tickler.  More  than  one  of  Wrang- 
ham's  prize-poems  are  excellent  5  Rich- 
ard's '  Aboriginal  Brutus '  is  a  power- 
ful and  picturesque  performance  ;  Chin- 
nery's  '  Dying  Gladiator '  magnificent ; 
and  Milman's  '  Apollo  Belvedere '  splen- 
did, beautiful,  and  majestic. 

"  North.  Macaulay  and  Praed  have 
written  very  good  prize-poems.  These 
two  young  gentlemen  ought  to  make  a 
figure  in  the  world." 

Heber  was  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Wilson  at  Oxford ;  as  was  also  Lock- 
hart,  among  others.  The  distant  See 
of  Calcutta  interrupted  the  intercourse 
of  the  former,  in  after-life,  while  Maga 
and  party  bound  the  latter  still  closer 
to  his  old  college-friend.  One  of  Wil- 
son's college-mates  has  given  an  odd 
anecdote  descriptive  of  his  appearance 
at  their  social  gatherings  :  — 

"  I  shall  never  forget  his  figure,  sit- 
ting with  a  long  earthen  pipe,  a  great 
tie-wig  on.  Those  wigs  had  descended, 
I  fancy,  from  the  days  of  Addison,  (who- 
had  been  a  member  of  our  college,)  and 
were  worn  by  us  all,  (in  order,  I  pre- 
sume, to  preserve  our  hair  and  dress 
from  tobacco -smoke,)  when  smoking 
commenced  after  supper ;  and  a  strange 
appearance  we  made  in  them." 

Wilson  left  Oxford  in  1807,  after 
passing  a  highly  creditable  examina- 
tion for  his  degree.  His  disappointed 
affections  had  so  weighed  upon  him, 
that  he  had  a  nervous  apprehension  of 
being  plucked,  —  which,  however,  turn- 
ed out  to  be  quite  unnecessary.  He 
was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  a 
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man  singularly  favored  both  by  Nature 
and  by  fortune,  —  possessed  of  almost 
everything  which  might  seem  to  insure 
the  fullest  measure  of  health,  happiness, 
success,  and  fame.  Rarely,  indeed,  do 
the  gods  give  so  freely  of  their  good 
gifts  to  a  single  mortal.  His  circum- 
stances were  easy :  a  fortune  of  some 
fifty  thousand  pounds  having  come  to 
him  from  his  father,  who  had  died  while 
his  son  was  a  mere  boy.  After  visiting 
his  mother  at  Edinburgh,  and  rambling 
largely  here  and  there,  he  purchased 
the  beautiful  estate  of  Elleray  on  Lake 
Windermere,  and  there  fixed  his  resi- 
dence. These  were  the  halcyon  days 
of  that  noted  region  :  the  "  Lakers,"  as 
they  were  called,  were  then  in  their 
glory.  A  rare  coterie,  indeed,  it  was 
that  was  gathered  together  along  the 
banks  of  Windermere.  Though  they 
are  now  no  more,  yet  is  their  memory 
so  linked  to  these  scenes  that  thousands 
of  fond  pilgrims  still  visit  these  placid 
waters  to  throw  one  glance  upon  the 
home  of  genius,  the  birthplace  of  great 
thoughts.  Here  Wilson  was  in  his  ele- 
ment. His  soul  feasted  itself  on  the 
wondrous  charms  of  Nature,  and  held 
high  converse  with  the  master-minds  of 
literature.  There  was  quite  enough  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  even  of  his  multi- 
form spirit.  He  soon  came  to  know, 
and  to  be  on  terms  of  greater  or  less 
intimacy  with,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
De  Quincey,  Southey,  the  celebrated 
Bishop  Watson,  of  the  See  of  Llandaff, 
Charles  Lloyd,  and  others, — then  the 
genii  loci.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
his  admiration  for  Wordsworth  was  al- 
ready of  long  standing,  his  boyish  en- 
thusiasm having  led  him,  when  at  Glas- 
gow, to  send  his  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
author  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads."  Some 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  later,  —  in  one 
of  the  numbers  of  the  "  Noctes,"  —  his 
admiration  for  the  poet  had  tempora- 
rily cooled  somewhat.  Then  was  its 
aphelion,  and  soon  it  began  to  return 
once  monj  toward  its  central  sun.  It 
must  1  ive  been  transient  spleen  which 
dictated  such  sentences  as  these  :  — 


"  Tickler.  Wordsworth  says  that  a 
great  poet  must  be  great  in  all  things. 

"  North.  Wordsworth  often  writes 
like  an  idiot ;  and  never  more  so  than 
when  he  said  of  Milton,  '  His  soul  was 
like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart ! '  For  it 
dwelt  in  tumult,  and  mischief,  and  re- 
bellion. Wordsworth  is,  in  all  things, 
the  reverse  of  Milton,  —  a  good  man, 
and  a  bad  poet. 

"  Tickler.  What !  that  Wordsworth 
whom  Maga  cries  up  as  the  Prince  of 
Poets  ? 

"  North.  Be  it  so  :  I  must  humor  the 
fancies  of  some  of  my  friends.  But  had 
that  man  been  a  great  poet,  he  would 
have  produced  a  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  England ;  where- 
as his  verses  are  becoming  less  and  less 
known  every  day,  and  he  is,  in  good 
truth,  already  one  of  the  illustrious  ob- 
scure  

"  And  yet,  with  his  creed,  what  might 
not  a  great  poet  have  done  ?  That  the 
language  of  poetry  is  but  the  language 
of  strong  human  passion  !  .  .  .  .  And 
what,  pray,  has  he  made  out  of  this 
true  and  philosophical  creed  ?  A  few 
ballatls,  (pretty,  at  the  best,)  two  or 
three  moral  fables,  some  natural  de- 
scription of  scenery,  and  half  a  dozen 
narratives  of  common  distress  or  hap- 
piness. Not  one  single  character  has 
he  created,  not  one  incident,  not  one 
tragical  catastrophe.  He  has  thrown 
no  light  on  man's  estate  here  below  ; 
and  Crabbe,  with  all  his  defects,  stands 
immeasurably  above  Wordsworth  as  the 

Poet  of  the  Poor I  confess  that 

the  '  Excursion  '  is  the  worst  poem,  of 
any  character,  in  the  English  language. 
It  contains  about  two  hundred  sonorous 
lines,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  fine, 
even  in  the  sense,  as  well  as  the  sound. 
The  remaining  seven  thousand  three 
hundred  are  quite  ineffectual.  Then 
what  labor  the  builder  of  that  lofty 
rhyme  must  have  undergone  !  It  is,  in 
its  own  way,  a  small  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  all  built  by  a  single  man." 

Christopher  was  surely  in  the  dumps, 
when  he  wrote  thus :  he  was  soured  by 
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an  Edinburgh  study.  After  a  run  in 
the  crisp  air  of  the  moors,  he  would 
never  have  written  such  atrabilious  crit- 
icism of  a  poet  whom  he  admired  high- 
ly, for  it  was  not  honestly  in  the  natu- 
ral man.  Neither  his  postulates  nor 
his  inferences  are  quite  correct.  It  is 
incorrect  to  say  that  the  poet's  creed 
was  a  true  one  ;  that,  with  it,  he  might 
have  been  a  great  poet ;  but  that,  from 
not  making  the  most  of  it,  he  was  a  bad 
one.  De  Quincey's  position,  we  think, 
was  the  only  true  one  :  that  Words- 
worth's poetic  creed  was  radically  false, 
—  a  creed  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance,  —  a  creed  good 
on  paper  only  ;  that  its  author,  though 
professing,  did  in  fact  never  follow  it ; 
that,  with  it,  he  could  never  have  been 
a  great  poet ;  and  that,  without  it,  he 
was  really  great. 

Wilson  at  Windermere,  like  Wilson 
at  Oxford,  was  versatile,  active,  Titan- 
ic, mysterious,  and  fascinating.  An  im- 
mense energy  and  momentum  marked 
the  man  ;  and  a  strange  fitfulness,  a 
lack  of  concentration,  made  the  sum 
total  of  results  far  too  small.  There 
was  power  ;  but  much  of  it  was  power 
wasted.  He  overflowed  everywhere  ; 
his  magnificent  physique  often  got  the 
better  of  him  ;  his  boundless  animal  spir- 
its fairly  ran  riot  with  him  ;  his  poetic 
soul  made  him  the  fondest  and  closest 
of  Nature's  wooers  ;  his  buoyant  health 
lent  an  untold  luxury  to  the  mere  fact 
of  existence ;  his  huge  muscles  and  tune- 
ful nerves  always  hungered  for  action, 
and  bulged  and  thrilled  joyously  when 
face  to  face  with  danger.  He  was  ex- 
uberant, extravagant,  enthusiastic,  reck- 
less, stupendous,  fantastic.  It  is  only 
by  the  cumulation  of  epithets  that  one 
can  characterize  a  being  so  colossal  in 
proportion,  so  many-sided  in  his  phases, 
so  manifold  in  operation.  He  was  a 
brilliant  of  the  first  water,  whose  end- 
less facets  were  forever  gleaming,  now 
here,  now  there,  with  a  gorgeous,  but 
irregular  light.  No  man  could  tell 
where  to  look  for  the  coming  splendor. 
The  glory  dazzled  all  eyes,  yet  few  saw 


their  way  the   clearer  by  such  fitful 
flashes. 

Wilson,  in  some  of  his  phases,  reminds 
us  often  of  a  great  glorified  child,  rejoic- 
ing in  an  eternal  boyhood.  He  had  the 
same  impulse,  restlessness,  glee,  zest, 
and  abandon.  All  sport  was  serious 
work  with  him,  and  serious  work  was 
sport.  No  frolic  ever  came  amiss,  what- 
ever its  guise.  He  informed  play  with 
the  earnestness  of  childhood'  and  the 
spirituality  of  poesy.  He  could  turn 
everything  into  a  hook  on  which  to 
hang  a  frolic.  No  dark  care  bestrode 
the  horse  behind  this  perennial  youth. 
No  haggard  spectre,  reflected  from  a 
turbid  soul,  sat  moping  in  the  prow 
of  his  boat,  or  kept  step  with  him  in 
the  race.  Like  the  Sun-god,  he  was 
buoyant  and  beautiful,  careless,  free, 
elastic,  unfading.  Years  never  cramp- 
ed his  bounding  spirits,  or  dimmed  the 
lustre  of  his  soul.  He  was  ever  ready 
for  prank  and  pastime,  for  freak  and 
fun.  Of  all  his  loves  at  Elleray,  boat- 
ing was  the  chief.  He  was  the  Lord- 
High-Admiral  of  all  the  neighboring 
waters,  and  had  a  navy  at  his  beck. 
He  never  wearied  of  the  lake :  wheth- 
er she  smiled  or  frowned  on  her  devo- 
tee, he  worshipped  all  the  same.  Time 
and  season  and  weather  were  all  alike 
to  the  sturdy  skipper.  One  howling  win- 
ter's night  he  was  still  at  his  post,  when 
Billy  Balmer  brought  tidings  that  "  his 
master  was  wellnigh  frozen  to  death, 
and  had  icicles  a  finger-length  hanging 
from  his  hair  and  beard."  Though  there 
was  storm  without,  the  great  child  had 
his  undying  sunshine  within. 

In  1811,  he  married  Miss  Jane  Penny, 
of  Ambleside,  described  as  the  belle  of 
that  region,  —  a  woman  of  rare  beauty 
of  mind  and  person,  gentle,  true,  and 
loving.  She  was  either  a  pedestrian  by 
nature,  or  converted  by  the  arguments 
of  her  husband  ;  for,  a  few  years  after 
marriage,  they  took  a  long,  leisurely 
stroll  on  foot  among  the  Highlands, 
making  some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  seven  weeks.  The  union  of 
these  two  bright  spirits  was  singularly 
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happy  and  congenial,  —  a  pleasing  ex- 
ception to  the  long  list  of  mismated 
authors.  Nought  was  known  between 
them  but  the  tenderest  attachment  and 
unwearied  devotion  to  each  other.  For 
nearly  forty  years  they  were  true  lov- 
ers ;  and  when  death  took  her,  a  void 
was  left  which  nothing  could  fill.  The 
bereaved  survivor  mourned  her  sincere- 
ly for  more  than  seventeen  years, — 
never,  for  an  instant,  forgetting  her, 
until  his  own  summons  came.  Some 
one  has  related  the  following  touching 
incident.  "  When  Wilson  first  met  his 
class,  in  the  University,  after  his  wife's 
death,  he  had  to  adjudicate  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  various  essays  which 
had  been  sent  in  on  competition  for  a 
prize.  He  bowed  to  his  class,  and,  in  as 
firm  voice  as  he  could  command,  apolo- 
gized for  not  having  examined  the  es- 
says, — '  for/  said  he,  '  I  could  not  see 
to  read  them  in  the  darkness  of  the 
shadow  of  the  Valley  of  Death.'  As 
he  spoke,  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks ;  he  said  no  more,  but  waved 
his  hand  to  his  class,  who  stood  up  as 
he  concluded  and  hurried  out  of  the 
lecture-room." 

The  joys  of  Elleray  were  destined  to 
be  fleeting.  The  fortune  of  its  master 
was  melted  away  by  the  mismanage- 
ment of  others,  leaving  him  but  a  slen- 
der pittance.  He  bore  his  loss  like  a 
man,  sorrowing,  but  not  repining.  The 
estate  was  given  up,  and  a  new  home 
found  with  his  mother,  in  Edinburgh. 
This  was  in  1815.  Four  years  later, 
fortune  had  smiled  on  his  cheerful  la- 
bors, and  given  him  the  wherewithal  to 
provide  a  home  of  his  own  for  his  wife 
and  little  ones,  —  the  well-known  house 
in  Anne  Street,  which  was  for  so  ma- 
ny years  the  abode  of  domestic  joys, 
the  shrine  of  literature,  the  centre  of 
friendship  and  hospitality.  On  his 
arrival  at  Edinburgh,  Wilson,  already 
famous,  though  young,  finding  fame  an 
unsubstantial  portion  for  a  man  with 
a  family,  looked  about  him  for  some- 
thing more  tangible,  and  determined  to 
get  his  livelihood  by  the  law.  Kit  North 


a  lawyer,  eating  bread  earned  by  legal 
sweat !  The  very  idea  seems  comical 
enough.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that,  with  his  intellect,  energy,  elo- 
quence, and  capacity  for  work,  he 
would,  when  driven  to  concentration  and 
persistence  by  the  spurs  of  necessity, 
duty,  and  affection,  have  run  his  race 
manfully,  and  reached  the  goal  with 
the  very  foremost.  Happily  the  ques- 
tion is  an  open  one,  for  his  affairs  took 
another  turn,  which  may  have  given 
Scotland  one  legal  lord  the  less.  For 
some  time  the  briefless  barrister  dili- 
gently frequented  the  Edinburgh  courts, 
on  the  lookout  for  business.  If  he  had" 
few  cases,  he  had  excellent  company 
in  another  "limb,"  of  his  own  kidney, 
John  Gibson  Lockhart.  These  two 
roystering  pundits,  having  little  to  do, 
filled  up  their  moments  mainly  with 
much  fun,  keeping  their  faculties  on 
the  alert  for  whatever  might  turn  up. 
The  thing  that  soon  turned  up  was 
"  Blackwood." 

The  "  Edinburgh  Review  "—  the  first 
in  the  field  of  the  modern  politico-lit- 
erary periodicals  —  commenced  its  ca- 
reer in  1802,  under  the  leadership  of 
Brougham,  Sydney  Smith,  Jeffrey,  and 
Homer,  all  stanch  Whigs.  At  first, 
literature  had  the  second  place,  while 
politics  occupied  the  chief  seat ;  though 
in  later  years  their  relative  positions 
have  been  reversed.  Then,  the  one 
great  thing  in  view  was  to  have  an 
able  party-organ,  the  fearless  champion 
of  a  certain  policy  in  matters  of  State. 
The  Whigs  must  be  glorified,  and  the 
Tories  put  down,  at  all  events,  what- 
ever else  might  be  done.  The  rejoic- 
ings of  the  former,  and  the  discomfiture 
of  the  latter,  soon  bore  witness  to  the 
ability  and  success  of  this  new-fledged 
champion.  But  this  one-sided  state  of 
things  could  not  continue  always.  The 
Tories,  too,  must  have  a  mouth-piece  to 
testify  of  their  devotion  to  "  the  good 
old  cause,"  and  silence  the  clamors  of 
their  opponents.  Accordingly,  in  1809, 
appeared  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  with 
Giffor.d  as  editor,  and  Scott,  So'.ithey, 
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Croker,  Canning,  and  others,  as  chief 
contributors.  Under  the  conduct  of 
such  men,  it  became  at  once  an  organ 
of  great  power,  yet  still  not  quite  what 
was  wanted.  It  did  not  seem  to  meet 
entirely  the  demands  of  the  case.  It 
had  not  the  wit,  pungency,  and  facility 
of  its  rival,  and  failed  of  securing  so 
general  a  popularity.  Its  learning  and 
gravity  made  it  better  suited  to  be  the 
oracle  of  scholars  than  the  organ  of  a 
party.  Compared  with  its  adversary 
across  the  Tweed,  it  was  like  a  ponder- 
ous knight,  cased  in  complete  steel,  at- 
tacking an  agile,  light-armed  Moorish 
cavalier;  or,  to  use  Ben  Jonson's  illus- 
tration, like  a  Spanish  great  galleon 
opposed  to  the  facile  manoeuvres  of  a 
British  man-of-war.  For  such  an  en- 
emy there  were  needed  other  weapons. 
Well  might  the  Tories  say,  — 

"  Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis 
Tempus  eget." 

William  Blackwood,  the  Prince-Street 
publisher,  thought,  that,  to  be  successful, 
the  war  should  be  carrie'd  into  Africa,  — 
that  the  enemy  must  be  met  on  his  own 
ground  with  his  own  weapons.  Hogg, 
whose  weekly  paper,  "  The  Spy,"  had 
recently  fallen  through,  also  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  sprightly  month- 
ly publication,  of  strong  Tory  proclivi- 
ties, could  not  fail  to  do  well.  So,  the 
times  being  ripe,  Blackwood  issued,  in 
March,  1817,  the  first  number  of  his 
new  monthly,  then  called  "  The  Edin- 
burgh Monthly  Magazine."  Though 
himself  a  violent  Tory,  he,  singularly 
enough,  chose  as  his  editors  two  Whigs, 
— Pringle  the  poet,  and  Cleghorn.  Hogg 
lent  his  aid  from  the  beginning.  Scott, 
too,  wrote  now  and  then  ;  and  very  soon 
Wilson  made  his  appearance  as  "  Ere- 
mus,"  contributing  prose  and  verse.  But 
the  new  magazine  did  not  prove  to  be 
what  was  hoped,  —  a  decided  success. 
It  was,  in  fact,  quite  flat  and  dull,  hav- 
ing nothing  life-like  and  characteristic. 
The  radical  error  of  attempting  to  build 
on  such  heterogeneous  foundations  was 
soon  perceived.  Vigor  of  action  could 
proceed  only  from  entire  unanimity  of 


sentiment.  Soon  a  rupture  arose  be- 
tween editors  and  publisher,  .and  the 
former  seceded  with  the  list  of  subscrib- 
ers, leaving  the  latter  his  own  master. 
He  at  once  decided  to  remodel  his  peri- 
odical entirely, — to  make  it  a  thorough- 
going partisan,  and  to  infuse  a  new  life 
and  vigor  by  means  of  personality  and 
wit.  How  well  he  succeeded  we  all 
know.  Thenceforward,  until  his  death 
in  1834,  he  acted  as  editor,  and  a  better 
one  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  The 
new  management  went  into  effect  in 
October,  1817,  with  the  famous  No.  VH. 
The  difference  was  apparent  at  once, 
not  only  in  the  ability  and  style,  but 
also  in  the  title  of  the  periodical,  which 
was  then  changed  to  the  name  which  it 
has  borne  ever  since.  In  this  number 
appeared  the  first  really  distinctive  arti- 
cle of  the  magazine, — the  celebrated 
"  Translation  from  an  Ancient  Chaldee 
Manuscript,"  —  an  allegorical  account, 
in  quaint  Scripture  phrase,  of  Black- 
wood's  quarrel  with  his  editors,  and  a 
savage  onslaught  on  the  leading  Whigs 
of  Edinburgh.  So  great  a  hubbub  arose 
immediately  on  the  appearance  of  this 
diatribe  that  it  was  suppressed  as  soon 
as  possible  ;  and  though  the  editor  of- 
fered an  earnest  apology  for  its  inser- 
tion, he  was  finally  mulcted  in  costs  in 
a  large  sum  for  libel.  But  the  general 
effect  was  highly  favorable  to  the  new 
magazine.  It  gave  it  —  what  had  been 
lacking  before  —  notoriety  and  a  recog- 
nized position,  and  made  its  existence 
no  longer  a  matter  of  indifference.'  It 
was  known  that  Hogg  conceived  the 
idea,  and  wrote  some  portion  of  the  ar- 
ticle. But  few  could  believe,  as  was 
claimed  by  some,  that  all  the  sharp 
touches  came  from  his  hand.  Hogg,  it 
appears,  wrote  the  first  part ;  Wilson 
and  Lockhart  together  contributed  most 
of  the  remainder,  amidst  side-splitting 
guffaws,  in  a  session  in  the  house  of  the 
Dowager  Wilson,  in  Queen  Street ; 
while  the  philosophic  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton, in  adding  his  mite,  was  so  moved 
by  uproarious  cachinnation  that  he  fair- 
ly tumbled  out  of  his  chair. 
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The  power  and  personality  which  thus 
early  characterized  the  magazine  were 
its  leading  features  in  after-years.  Wil- 
son and  Lockhart  became  at  once  its 
chief  contributors, — Wilson  especially 
writing  for  its  columns,  with  the  most 
extraordinary  profusion.,  on  all  conceiv- 
able topics,  in  prose  and  verse,  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  By  these  articles  he 
became  known  beyond  his  own  circle, 
and  on  these  his  fame  must  ultimately 
rest.  His  daughter  points  to  them  with 
pride,  and  unhesitatingly  expresses  the 
opinion  that  they  in  themselves  are  a 
sufficient  answer  to  all  who  doubt  wheth- 
er the  great  powers  of  their  author  ever 
found  adequate  expression.  We  are  un- 
able to  agree  with  her.  Able  and  bril- 
liant as  these  articles  unquestionably 
were,  we  cannot  think  that  such  glimps- 
es and  fragments  —  or,  in  fact,  all  the 
relics  left  by  their  author  —  furnish  re- 
sults at  all  commensurate  with  the  man. 
Though  Maga  increased  his  immediate 
reputation,  we  think  it  diminished  his 
lasting  fame,  by  leading  him  to  scatter, 
instead  of  concentrating  his  remarkable 
powers  on  some  one  great  work.  Scott 
and  other  great  authorities  saw  so  much 
native  genius  in  Wilson,  that  they  often 
said  that  it  lay  in  him  to  become  the 
first  man  of  his  time,  though  they  fear- 
ed that  his  eccentricities  and  lack  of 
steadiness  might  prove  fatal  to  his  suc- 
cess. 

Though  never  really  the  editor  of 
"  Blackwood,"  Wilson  was  from  the  first 
its  guiding  spirit,— the  leaven  that  leav- 
ened the  whole  lump.  The  way  in 
which  he  threw  himself  into  his  work 
he  described  as  follows:  —  "We  love 
to  do  our  work  by  fits  and  starts.  We 
hate  to  keep  fiddling  away,  an  hour  or 
two  at  a  time,  at  one  article  for  weeks. 
So  off  with  our  coat,  and  at  it  like  a 
blacksmith.  When  we  once  get  the 
»vay  of  it,  hand  over  hip,  we  laugh  at 
Vulcan  and  all  his  Cyclops.  From  nine 
of  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  we 
keep  hammering  away  at  the  metal, 
iron  or  gold,  till  we  produce  a  most 
beautiful  article.  A  biscuit  and  a  glass 


of  Madeira,  twice  or  thrice  at  the  most, 
—  and  then  to  a  well-won  dinner.  In 
three  days,  gentle  reader,  have  We, 
Christopher  North,  often  produced  a 
whole  magazine, — a  most  splendid  num- 
ber. For  the  next  three  weeks  we  were 
as  idle  as  a  desert,  and  as  vast  as  an 
antre,  —  and  thus  on  we  go,  alternately 
laboring  like  an  ant,  and  relaxing  in 
the  sunny  air  like  a  dragon-fly,  enam- 
ored of  extremes."  Of  all  his  contri- 
butions, we  think  the  "Noctes  Ambro- 
sianae  "  give  by  far  the  best  idea  of  their 
author.  They  are  perfectly  character- 
istic throughout,  though  singularly  vari- 
ous. Every  mood  of  the  man  is  appar- 
ent ;  and  hardly  anything  is  touched 
which  is  not  adorned.  Their  pages  re- 
veal in  turn  the  poet,  the  philosophy 
.the  scholar,  and  the  pugilist.  'Though 
continued  during  thirteen  years,  their 
freshness  does  not  wither.  To  this  day 
we  find  the  series  delightful  reading : 
we  can  always  find  something  to  our 
taste,  whether  we  crave  fish,  flesh,  or 
fowl.  Whether  we  lounge  in  the  sanc- 
tum, or  roam  over  the  moors,  we  feel 
the  spirit  of  Christopher  always  with 
us. 

It  has  been  attempted,  on  Wilson's 
behalf,  to  excuse  the  fierce  criticism  and 
violent  personality  of  Maga  in  its  early 
days,  on  the  plea  that  his  influence  over 
that  periodical  was  less  then  than  after- 
wards, —  and  that,  as  his  control  increas- 
ed, the  bitterness  decreased.  This  is  a 
special  plea  which  cannot  be  allowed. 
The  magazine  was  moulded,  from  the 
beginning,  more  by  Wilson  than  by  all 
others.  If  personalities  had  been  offen- 
sive to  him,  they  would  not  have  been 
inserted,  except  in  a  limited  degree. 
Lockhart,  it  is  true,  was  far  more  bit- 
ter, but  his  influence  was  less.  He 
could  never  have  been  successful  in 
running  counter  to  Wilson.  Besides, 
though  Wilson's  nominal  power  might 
have  been  greater  in  the  control  of  the 
magazine  in  later  years,  it  was  virtual- 
ly but  little,  if  at  all,  increased.  The 
fact  is,  these  onslaughts  were  perfectly 
congenial  to  his  nature  at  that  time. 
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His  young  blood  made  him  impetuous, 
passionate,  and  fond  of  extremes,  — 
perhaps  unduly  so.  He  was  a  warm 
lover,  and  a  strong,  though  not  malig- 
nant, hater, — and  consequently  delib- 
erately made  himself  the  fiercest  of  par- 
tisans. It  was  all  pure  fun  with  him, 
though  it  was  death  to  the  victims.  He 
dearly  loved  to  have  a  cut  at  the  Cock- 
neys, and  was  never  happier  than  when 
running  a  tilt  a  Voutrance  with  what 
seemed  to  be  a  sham.  Still,  he  felt  no 
ill-will,  and  could  see  nothing  wrong  in 
the  matter.  We  are  entirely  disposed, 
even  in  reference  to  this  period  of  his 
life,  to  accept  the  honest  estimate  which 
he  made  of  himself,  as  "  free  from  jeal- 
ousy, spite,  envy,  and  uncharitable- 
ness."  When  the  fever  of  his  youth 
had  been  somewhat  cooled  by  time,  his 
feelings  and  opinions  naturally  became 
more  moderate,  and  his  expression  of 
them  less  violent.  In  his  early  days, 
when  his  mother  heard  of  his  having 
written  an  article  for  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review,"  she  said,  "  John,  if  you  turn 
Whig,  this  house  is  no  longer  big  enough 
for  us  both."  But  his  Toryism  then  was 
quite  as  good  as  hers.  By -and -by,  as 
party  became  less,  and  friendship  more, 
he  entertained  at  his  house  the  leading 
Whigs,  and  admitted  them  to  terms  of 
intimacy.  Even  his  daughter  was  al- 
lowed to  marry  a  Whig.  And  in  1852 
the  old  ma^n  hobbled  out  to  give  his  vote 
for  Macaulay  the  Whig,  as  representa- 
tive in  Parliament  of  the  good  town  of 
Edinburgh.  Conceive  of  such  a  thing 
in  1820  !  All  this  was  but  the  gradual 
toning -down  of  a  strong  character  by 
time  and  experience.  "  Blackwood  " 
naturally  exhibited  some  of  the  results 
of  the  change. 

Much  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  altered  spirit  of  the  times.  A  gen- 
eration or  two  ago,  there  was  every- 
where far  more  of  rancor  and  less  of 
decorum  in  the  treatment  of  politics  and 
criticism  than  would  now  be  tolerated. 
All  the  world  permitted  and  expected 
strong  partisanship,  bitter  personality, 
and  downright  abuse.  They  would  have 


called  our  more  sober  reticence  by  the 
name  of  feebleness :  their  truculence  we 
stigmatize  as  slander  and  Billingsgate. 
Wilson  was  an  extremist  in  everything ; 
yet  he  strained  but  a  point  or  two  be- 
yond his  fellows.  When  the  tide  of 
party  began  gradually  to  subside,  he 
fell  with  it.  Mrs.  Gordon  has  given  a 
very  correct  picture  of  the  state  of  things 
in  those  days  :  — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  us,  at  this  time, 
to  realize  fully  the  state  of  feeling  that 
prevailed  in  the  literature  and  politics 
of  the  years  between  1810  and  1830. 
We  can  hardly  imagine  why  men  who 
at  heart  respected  and  liked  each  other 
should  have  found  it  necessary  to  hold 
no  communion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
wage  bitter  war,  because  the  one  was 
an  admirer  of  the  Prince  Regent  and 
Lord  Castlereagh,  the  other  a  supporter 
of  Queen  Caroline  and  Mr.  Brougham. 
We  cannot  conceive  why  a  poet  should 
be  stigmatized  as  a  base  and  detestable 
character,  merely  because  -he  was  a 
Cockney  and  a  Radical ;  nor  can  we 
comprehend  how  gentlemen,  aggrieved 
by  articles  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  the  vindication  of  their  honor  to 
horsewhip  or  shoot  the  printers  or  edi- 
tors of  the  publications.  Yet  in  1817 
and  the  following  years  such  was  the 
state  of  things  in  the  capital  of  Scot- 
land  You  were  either  a  Tory 

and  a  good  man,  or  a  Whig  and  a  ras- 
cal, and  vice  versa.  If  you  were  a  Tory 
and  wanted  a  place,  it  was  the  duty  of 
all  good  Tories  to  stand  by  you ;  if  you 
were  a  Whig,  your  chanoe  was  small ; 
but  its  feebleness  was  all  the  more  a 
reason  why  you  should  be  proclaimed  a 
martyr,  and  all  your  opponents  profli- 
gate mercenaries."  But  parties  chan- 
ged, and  men  changed  with  them.  It  was 
a  Whig  ministry  which  gave  Wilson,  in 
1852,  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds. 

Mrs.  Gordon  has  praised  her  father 
as  "the  beau -ideal  of  what  a  critic 
should  be,  whose  .judgments  will  live  as 
parts  of  literature,  and  not  merely  talk 
about  it."  That  these  so-called  judg- 
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ments  are  worthy  to  live,  and  will  live, 
we  fully  believe ;  yet  we  could  never 
think  him  a  model  critic,  or  even  a 
great  one.  Though  not  deficient  in 
analytic  power,  he  wanted  the  judicial 
faculty.  He  could  create,  but  he  could 
not  weigh  coolly  and  impartially  what 
was  created.  His  whole  make  forbade 
it.  He  was  impatient,  passionate,  reck- 
less, furious  in  his  likes  and  dislikes. 
His  fervid  enthusiasm  for  one  author 
dictated  a  splendid  tribute  to  a  friend ; 
while  an  irrational  prejudice  against 
another  called  out  a  terrific  diatribe 
against  a  foe.  In  either  case,  there 
might  be  "  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn  " ;  still,  there  was  but 
little  of  true  criticism.  The  matchless 
papers  on  Spenser  and  Homer  repre- 
sent one  class,  and  the  articles  on  Haz- 
litt  and  Leigh  Hunt  the  other.  While 
the  former  exhibit  the  tender  sympathy 
of  a  poet  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  schol- 
ar, the  latter  reveal  the  uncompromising 
partisan,  swinging  the  hangman's  cord, 
and  brandishing  the  scourge  of  scor- 
pions. Of  the  novelist's  three  kinds  of 
criticism  —  "the  slash,  the  tickle,  and 
the  plaster"  —  he  recognized  and  em- 
ployed only  the  two  extremes.  Neither 
in  criticism  nor  in  the  conduct  of  life 
was  Ovid's '"  Media  tutissimus  ibis  "  ever 
a  rule  for  him.  In  the  "Noctes"  for 
June,  1823,  some  of  his  characteristics 
are  wittily  set  forth,  with  some  spice  of 
caricature,  in  a  mock  defiance  given 
to  Francis  Jeffrey,  "  King  of  Blue  and 
Yellow,"  by  the  facetious  Maginn,  un- 
der his  pseudonym  of  Morgan  Odoherty  : 
—  "  Christopher,  by  the  grace  of  Brass, 
Editor  of  Blackwood's  and  the  Metho- 
dist Magazines ;  Duke  of  Humbug,  of 
Quiz,  Puffery,  Cutup,  and  Slashand- 
hackaway ;  Prince  Paramount  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Press,  Lord  of  the 
Magaziners,  and  Regent  of  the  Review- 
ers ;  Mallet  of  Whiggery,  and  Castigator 
of  Cockaigne ;  Count  Palatine  of  the  Pe- 
riodicals ;  Marquis  of  the  Holy  Poker ; 
Baron  of  Balaam  and  Blarney ;  and 
Knight  of  the  most  stinging  Order  of 
the  Nettle." 


In  1820  Wilson  was  elected  Profes- 
sor of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  —  an  office  which 
he  held  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  rival  candidate  was  his  friend,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  a  firm  Whig ;  and 
the  canvass,  which  was  purely  a  politi- 
cal one,  was  more  fiery  than  philosoph- 
ic. Wilson's  character  was  the  grand 
object  of  attack  and  defence,  and  round 
it  all  the  hard  fighting  was  done. 
Though  it  was  pure  and  blameless,  it 
offered  some  points  which  an  unscru- 
pulous adversary  might  readily  miscon- 
strue, with  some  show  of  plausibility. 
His  free,  erratic  life,  his  little  impru- 
dences, his  unguarded  expressions,  and 
the  reckless  "  Chaldee  MS.,"  might, 
with  a  little  twisting,  be  turned  to  han- 
dles of  offence,  and  wrested  to  his  dis- 
advantage. But  the  fanatic  zeal  of  his 
opponents  could  not  rest  till  their  ac- 
cusations had  run  through  nearly  the 
whole  gamut  of  immoralities.  He  was 
not  only  a  blasphemer  towards  God,  but 
corrupt  to  wife  and  children.  It  seems 
comical  enough  at  this  day  that  he  was 
obliged  to  bolster  up  his  cause  by  send- 
ing round  to  his  respectable  acquaint- 
ances for  certificates  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. When  at  last  he  triumphed  by  a 
greater  than  two-thirds  vote,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reconsider ;  but  the  new 
Professor  held  his  own,  and  the  factious 
were  drowned  in  hisses. 

His  personal  relations  to  his  pupils 
were  singularly  happy.  A  strange 
charm  went  out  from  his  presence  at 
all  times,  which  fascinated  all,  and  drew 
them  to  him.  Their  enthusiasm  and 
love  for  him  have  been  spoken  of  as 
"  something  more  to  be  thought  of  than 
the  proudest  literary  fame."  "  As  he 
spoke,  the  bright  blue  eye  looked  with 
a  strange  gaze  into  vacancy,  sometimes 
darkening  before  a  rush  of  indignant 
eloquence  ;  the  tremulous  upper  lip 
curving  with  every  wave  of  thought  or 
hint  of  passion ;  and  the  golden  gray 
hair  floating  on  the  old  man's  mighty 
shoulders, — if,  indeed,  that  could  be  call- 
ed age  which  seemed  but  the  immortal- 
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ity  of  a  more  majestic  youth."  In  his 
lecture-room  utterances,  there  was  an 
undue  preponderance  of  rhetoric,  dec- 
lamation, and  sentiment  over  logic, 
analysis,  and  philosophy.  Yet  he  once 
said  of  himself,  that  he  was  "thorough- 
ly logical  and  argumentative ;  not  a 
rhetorician,  as  fools  aver."  Whether 
this  estimate  was  right  or  wrong  in  the 
main  may  be  a  matter  of  question  :  we 
think  it  wrong.  His  genius,  in  our 
view,  lay  rather  in  pictorial  passion 
than  in  ratiocination.  At  all  events, 
as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  it  appears 
to  us  that  his  conception  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  his  style  of  teaching, 
were  far  inferior  to  those  of  his  compet- 
itor and  subsequent  associate,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton.  The  one  taught  like  a 
trumpet-tongued  poet,  and  the  other  like 
an  encyclopaedic  philosopher.  The  per- 
sonal magnetism  of  the  former  led  cap- 
tive the  feelings,  while  the  sober  argu- 
ments of  the  latter  laid  siege  to  the  un- 
derstanding. The  great  fact  which  im- 
pressed Wilson's  students  was  his  over- 
powering oratory,  and  not  his  particular 
theory,  or  his  train  of  reasoning.  One 
of  them  compares  the  nature  of  his  elo- 
quence with  that  of  the  leading  orators  ' 
of  his  day,  and  thinks  that  in  absolute 
power  over  the  hearers  it  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other.  The  matter, 
too,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the  lec- 
tures, receives  commendation  at  the 
hands  of  this  enthusiastic  disciple.  He 
says,  —  "  It  was  something  to  have  seen 
Professor  Wilson,  —  this  all  confessed; 
but  it  was  something  also,  and  more 
*than  is  generally  understood,  to  have 
studied  under  him.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains of  the  Professor's  long  series 
of  lectures  save  a  brief  fragment  or 
two.  Here  and  there  some  pupil  may 
be  found,  who  has  treasured  up  these 
Orphic  sayings  in  his  memory  or  his 
note -book;  but  to  the  world  at  large 
these  utterances  will  be  always  un- 
known." 

We  have  been  considerably  disap- 
pointed in  Wilson's  "Letters."  We 
looked  for  something  racy,  having  the 


full  flavor  of  the  author's  best  spirits. 
We  found  them  plain  matter-of-fact, 
not  what  we  should  term  at  all  charac- 
teristic. Perhaps  it  was  more  natural 
that  they  should  be  of  this  sort.  Let- 
ters are  generally  vent-holes  for  what 
does  not  escape  elsewhere.  Literary 
men,  who  are  at  the  same  time  men  of 
action,  seldom  write  as  good  letters  as 
do  their  more  quiet  brethren.  And  this 
is  because  they  have  so  many  more  ways 
open  to  them  of  sending  out  what  lies 
within.  They  are  depleted  of  almost 
all  that  is  purely  distinctive  and  per- 
sonal, long  before  they  sit  down  to  pen 
an  epistle  to  a  friend.  The  formula 
might  be  laid  down,  —  Given  any  man, 
and  the  quality  of  his  correspondence 
will  vary  inversely  as  the  quantity  of 
his  expression  in  all  other  directions. 
If,  Wilson  being  the  same  man,  fortune 
had  hemmed  him  in,  and  contracted  his 
sphere  of  action,  —  or  if,  as  author,  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  works  of  solid 
learning,  instead  of  to  the  airy  pages 
of"  Blackwood," — the  sprightly  humor 
and  broad  hilarity  that  were  in  him 
would  have  bubbled  out  in  these  "  Let- 
ters," and  the  "  Noctes  "  and  the  "  Rec- 
reations "  would  have  been  a  song  un- 
sung. 

An  anecdote  of  De  Quincey,  given 
by  Wilson's  biographer,  is  worth  repeat- 
ing. He  and  Wilson  were  warm  friends 
during  many  long  years,  and  innumera- 
ble were  the  sessions  in  which  they  met 
together  to  hold  high  converse.  One 
stormy  night  the  philosophic  dreamer 
made  his  appearance  at  the  residence 
of  his  friend  the  Professor,  in  Glouces- 
ter Place.  The  war  of  the  elements 
increased  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  guest 
was  induced  to  pass  the  night  in  his 
new  quarters.  Though  the  storm  soon 
subsided,  not  so  with  the  "  Opium- 
Eater."  The  visit,  begun  from  necessi- 
ty, was  continued  from  choice,  until  the 
revolving  days  had  nearly  made  up  the 
full  year.  He  bothered  himself  but  little 
with  the  family-arrangements,  but  din- 
ed in  his  own  room,  often  turning  night 
into  day.  His  repast  always  consisted 
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of  coffee,  boiled  rice  and  milk,  and  mut- 
ton from  the  loin.  Every  day  he  sent 
for  the  cook,  and  solemnly  gave  her  his 
instructions.  The  poor  creature  was 
utterly  overwhelmed  by  his  grave  cour- 
tesy and  his  "  awfu'  sicht  of  words." 
Well  she  might  be,  for  he  addressed  her 
in  such  terms  as  these  :  —  "  Owing  to 
dyspepsia  affecting  my  system,  and  the 
possibility  of  an  additional  disarrange- 
ment of  the  stomach  taking  place,  con- 
sequences incalculably  distressing  would 
arise,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  increase 
nervous  irritation,  and  prevent  me  from 
attending  to  matters  of  overwhelming 
importance,  if  you  do  not  remember  to 
cut  the  mutton  in  a  diagonal,  rather 
than  a  longitudinal  form." 

The  picture  of  the  aged  Christopher, 
sitting  by  his  own  fireside,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  grandchildren,  is  a 
charming  one.  He  always  loved  to  be 
with  and  to  play  with  children, — a 
trait  which  he  had  in  common  with 
Agesilaus,  Nelson,  Burke,  Napoleon, 
Wellington,  and  many  others  to  whom 
was  given  the  spirit  of  authority.  As  he 
grew  old,  he  became  passionately  fond 
of  the  little  men  and  women,  and  his 
affection  was  reciprocated.  It  was  rare 
sport,  when  grandpapa  kept  open  doors, 
and  summoned  the  youthful  company 
into  his  room.  There  were  games,  and 
stories,  and  sweetmeats,  and  presents. 
Sometimes  notable  feasts  were  set  out, 
to  which  the  little  mouths  did  large  jus- 
tice, while  the  stalwart  host  took  the 
part  of  waiter,  and  decorously  respond- 
ed to  every  wish.  Of  course,  he  play- 
ed at  fishing ;  for  what  would  Christo- 
pher be  without  a  hook?  When  an 
infant,  he  fished  with  thread  and  pin  : 
when  age  had  crippled  him,  the  ruling 
passion  still  led  him  to  limp  into  deep 
waters  on  a  crutch,  and  cast  out  as  of 
yore.  So  he  and  the  youngsters  an- 
gled for  imaginary  trouts,  with  imagi- 
nary rods,  lines,  and  flies,  out  of  imagi- 
nary boats  floating  in  imaginary  lochs. 
And  whether  there  were  silly  nibbles 
or  sturdy  bites,  all  agreed  that  they 
had  glorious  sport. 


"  With  sports  like  these  were  all  their  cares 

beguiled; 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child." 

And  —  the  poet  might  have  added  — 
they  often  do  much  to  satisfy  the  child  of 
larger  growth.  It  was  thus  that  the  old 
man  kept  alive  the  embers  of  his  youth. 

Charles  Lamb  once,  considering  whom 
of  the  world's  vanished  worthies  he 
would  rather  evoke,  singled  out  Fulke 
Greville,  and  also  —  if  our  memory  is 
correct  —  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  He 
thought,  very  sensibly,  that  any  rea- 
sonable human  being,  if  permitted  to 
summon  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep, 
would  base  his  choice  upon  personal 
qualities,  and  not  on  mere  general  rep- 
utation. There  would  be  an  elective 
affinity,  a  principle  of  natural  selection, 
(not  Darwinian,)  by  which  each  would 
aim  to  draw  forth  a  spirit  to  his  liking. 
One  would  not  summon  the  author  of 
such  and  such  a  book,  but  this  or  that 
man.  Milton  wrote  an  admirable  epic, 
but  he  would  be  awful  in  society.  Shak- 
speare  was  a  splendid  dramatist,  but 
one  would  hardly  ask  him  for  a  boon- 
companion.  Who  could  feel  at  ease 
under  that  omniscient  eye  ?  But,  if 
the  Plutonian  shore  might,  for  a  few 
brief  moments,  render  to  our  call  its 
waiting  shades,  there  are  not  very  many 
for  whom  our  lips  would  sooner  sylla- 
ble the  word  of  resurrection  than  for 
Christopher  North.  Only  to  look  upon 
him  in  his  prime  would  be  worth  much. 
To  have  a  day  with  him  on  the  moors, 
or  an  ambrosial  night,  would  be  a  pos- 
session forever. 

Even  now  we  can  almost  see  him  • 
standing  radiant  before  us,  illuminated 
and  transfigured  by  the  halo  stream- 
ing round  him.  A  huge  man,  tower- 
ing far  above  his  fellows  ;  with  Hercu- 
lean shoulders,  deep  chest,  broad  back, 
sturdy  neck,  brawny  arms,  and  mas- 
sive fists  ;  a  being  with  vast  muscle 
and  tense  nerve  ;  of  choicest  make,  and 
finest  tone  and  temper,  —  robust  and 
fine,  bulky  and  sinewy,  ponderous  and 
agile,  stalwart  and  elastic  ;  a  hammer  to 
give,  and  a  rock  to  receive  blows  ;  with 
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the  light  tread  of  the  deer,  and  the  fell 
paw  of  the  lion  ;  crowned  with  a  dome- 
like head,  firm-set,  capacious,  distinc- 
tive, cleanly  cut,  and  covered  with  long, 
flowing,  yellow  hair ;  a  forehead  broad, 
high,  and  rounded,  strongly  and  equal- 
ly marked  by  perception  and  imagina- 
tion, wit  and  fancy;  light  blue  eyes, 
capable  of  every  expression,  and  vary- 
ing with  every  mood,  but  generally 
having  a  far,  dim,  dreamy  look  into  va- 
cancy,—  the  gaze  of  the  poet  seeing 
visions ;  a  firm,  high,  aquiline  nose,  in- 
dicating both  intellect  and  spirit ;  flex- 
ile lips,  bending  to  every  breath  of  pas- 
sion ;  a  voice  of  singular  compass  and 
pliancy,  responding  justly  to  all  his 
wayward  humors  and  all  his  noble 
thoughts,  now  tremulous  with  tender 
passion,  now  rough  with  a  partisan's 
fury ;  a  man  of  strange  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies  every  way  ;  a  hand 
of  iron  with  a  glove  of  silk ;  a  tiger's 
claw  sheathed  in  velvet;  one  who  fought 
lovingly,  and  loved  fiercely ;  champion 
of  the  arena,  passionate  poet,  chastiser 
of  brutes,  caresser  of  children,  friend 
of  brawlers,  lover  of  beauty  ;  a  pugilis- 
tic Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  who, 
in  a  thoroughly  professional  way,  gayly 
put  up  his  hands  and  scientifically  floored 
his  man  in  open  day,  at  a  public  fair ;  * 
sometimes  of  the  oak,  sometimes  of  the 
willow  ;  now  bearing  grief  without  a 
murmur,  now  howling  in  his  pain  like 
the  old  gods  and  heroes,  making  all 
Nature  resonant  with  his  cries  ;  know- 
ing nothing  of  envy  save  from  the  re- 
ports of  others,  yet  never  content  to  be 
outdone  even  in  veriest  trifles ;  a  trop- 
ical heart  and  a  cool  brain ;  full  of 
strong  prejudices  and  fine  charities, 

*  One  who  met  him  many  years  ago  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  conclusion  of  a  lecture,  tells  us, 
as  we  write  these  closing  sentences,  of  his 
splendid  figure,  as  he  saw  him  twirl  an  Irish 
shillalah  and  show  off  its  wonderful  properties 
as  an  instrument  of  fun  at  a  fair. 


generous  and  exacting,  heedless  and 
sympathetic,  quick  to  forgive,  slow  to 
resent,  firm  in  love,  transient  in  hate  ; 
to-day  scaling  the  heavens  with  frantic 
zeal,  to-morrow  relaxing  in  long  torpor  ; 
fond  of  long,  solitary  journeys,  and  given 
to  conviviality ;  tender  eyes  that  a  word 
or  a  thought  would  fill,  and  hard  lips  that 
would  never  say  die  ;  a  child  of  Nature 
thrilled  with  ecstasy  by  storm  and  by 
sunshine,  and  a  cultured  scholar  hun- 
gering for  new  banquets  ;  dreamer,  do- 
er, poet,  philosopher,  simple  child,  wis- 
est patriarch  ;  a  true  cosmopolitan,  hav- 
ing largest  aptitudes,  —  a  tree  whose 
roots  sucked  up  juices  from  all  the  land, 
whose  liberal  fruits  were  showered  all 
around ;  having  a  key  to  unlock  all 
hearts,  and  a  treasure  for  each ;  hospita- 
ble friend,  husband-lover,  doting  father ; 
a  boisterous  wit,  fantastic  humorist,  mas- 
ter of  pathos,  practical  joker,  sincere 
mourner ;  always  an  extremist,  yield- 
ing to  various  excess ;  an  April  day, 
all  smiles  and  tears  ;  January  and  May 
met  together  ;  a  many-sided  fanatic  ;  a 
universal  enthusiast ;  a  large  -  hearted 
sectarian  ;  a  hot-headed  judge  ;  a  strong 
sketch  full  of  color,  with  neutral  tints  no- 
where, but  full  of  fiery  lights  and  deep 
glooms  ;  buoyant,  irrepressible,  fuming, 
rampant,  with  something  of  divine  pas- 
sion and  electric  fire ;  gentle,  earnest, 
true  ;  a  wayward  prodigal,  loosely  scat- 
tering abroad  where  he  should  bring 
together  ;  great  in  things  indifferent, 
and  indifferent  in  many  great  ones;  a 
man  who  would  have  been  far  greater, 
if  he  had  been  much  less,  —  if  he  had 
been  less  catholic  and  more  specific ; 
immeasurably  greater  in  his  own  per- 
sonality than  in  any  or  all  of  his  deeds 
either  actual  or  possible  ;  —  such  was 
the  man  Christopher  North,  a  Hercules- 
Apollo,  strong  and  immortally  beauti- 
ful, —  a  man  whom,  with  all  his  foibles, 
negligences,  and  ignorances,  we  stop  to 
admire,  and  stay  to  love. 
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"CHOOSE   YOU   THIS   DAY  WHOM  YE   WILL   SERVE." 

YES,  tyrants,  you  hate  us,  and  fear  while  you  hate 
The  self-ruling,  chain-breaking,  throne-shaking  State  ! 
The  night-birds  dread  morning,  —  your  instinct  is  true,  — 
The  day-star  of  Freedom  brings  midnight  for  you  ! 

Why  plead  with  the  deaf  for  the  cause  of  mankind  ? 
The  owl  hoots  at  noon  that  the  eagle  is  blind  ! 
We  ask  not  your  reasons,  —  't  were  wasting  our  time,  — 
Our  life  is  a  menace,  our  welfare  a  crime  ! 

We  have  battles  to  fight,  we  have  foes  to  subdue,  — 
Time  waits  not  for  us,  and  we  wait  not  for  you  ! 
The  mower  mows  on,  though  the  adder  may  writhe 
And  the  copper-head  coil  round  the  blade  of  his  scythe  ! 

"  No  sides  in  this  quarrel,"  your  statesmen  may  urge, 

Of  school-house  and  wages  with  slave-pen  and  scourge  !  — • 

No  sides  in  the  quarrel !  proclaim  it  as  well 

To  the  angels  that  fight  with  the  legions  of  hell ! 

They  kneel  in  God's  temple,  the  North  and  the  South, 
With  blood  on  each  weapon  and  prayers  in  each  mouth. 
Whose  cry  shall  be  answered  ?     Ye  Heavens,  attend 
The  lords  of  the  lash  as  their  voices  ascend  ! 

"  O  Lord,  we  are  shaped  in  the  image  of  Thee,  — 
Smite  down  the  base  millions  that  claim  to  be  free, 
And  lend  Thy  strong  arm  to  the  soft-handed  race 
Who  eat  not  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  face  !  " 

So  pleads  the  proud  planter.     What  echoes  are  these  ? 
The  bay  of  his  bloodhound  is  borne  on  the  breeze, 
And,  lost  in  the  shriek  of  his  victim's  despair, 
His  voice  dies  unheard.  —  Hear  the  Puritan's  prayer  ! 

"  O  Lord,  that  didst  smother  mankind  in  Thy  flood, 
The  sun  is  as  sackcloth,  the  moon  is  as  blood, 
The  stars  fall  to  earth  as  untimely  are  cast 
The  figs  from  the  fig-tree  that  shakes  in  the  blast ! 

"  All  nations,  all  tribes  in  whose  nostrils  is  breath, 
Stand  gazing  at  Sin  as  she  travails  with  Death  ! 
Lord,  strangle  the  monster  that  struggles  to  birth, 
Or  mock  us  no  more  with  Thy  '  Kingdom  on  Earth ' ! 

"  If  Ammon  and  Moab  must  reign  in  the  land 
Thou  gavest  Thine  Israel,  fresh  from  Thy  hand, 
Call  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  out  of  their  graves 
To  be  the  new  gods  foe  the  empire  of  slaves  ! " 
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Whose  God  will  ye  serve,  O  ye  rulers  of  men  ? 

Will  ye  build  you  new  shrines  in  the  slave-breeder's  den  ? 

Or  bow  with  the  children  of  light,,  as  they  call 

On  the  Judge  of  the  Earth  and  the  Father  of  All  ? 

Choose  wisely,  choose  quickly,  for  time  moves  apace,  — 
Each  day  is  an  age  in  the  life  of  our  race  ! 
Lord,  lead  them  in  love,  ere  they  hasten  in  fear 
From  the  fast-rising  flood  that  shall  girdle  the  sphere  ! 
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CHAPTER   V. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  SLAVERY  —  THE 
SLAVE  -  TRADE  —  AFRICAN  TRIBES 
—  THE  CODE  NOIR  —  THE  MULAT- 
TOES. 

IT  will  be  necessary  for  the  present 
to  omit  the  story  of  the  settlement  and 
growth  of  the  French  Colony,  and  of 
the  pernicious  commercial  restrictions 
which  swelled  the  unhappy  heritage  of 
the  island,  in  order  that  we  may  reach, 
in  this  and  a  succeeding  article,  the  great 
points  of  interest  connected  with  the 
Negro,  his  relation  to  the  Colony  and 
complicity  with  its  final  overthrow. 

The  next  task  essential  to  our  plan 
is  to  trace  the  entrance  of  Negro  Sla- 
very into  the  French  part  of  the  island, 
to  describe  the  victims,  and  the  legisla- 
tion which  their  case  inspired. 

The  first  French  Company  which  un- 
dertook a  regular  trade  with  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  was  an  association  of 
merchants  of  Dieppe,  without  authority 
or  privileges.  They  settled  a  little  isl- 
and in  the  Senegal,  which  was  called 
St.  Louis.  This  property  soon  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  more  formal  associ- 
ation of  Rouen  merchants,  who  carried 
on  the  trade  till  1664,  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  West -India  Com- 

*  See  Numbers  LVL,  LVIIL,  and  LIX.  of 
this  magazine. 
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pany,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  sell 
their  privileges  for  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty thousand  livres.  This  great  Company 
managed  its  African  business  so  badly, 
that  it  was  withdrawn  from  their  hands 
in  1673,  and  made  over  as  a  special  in- 
terest to  a  Senegal  Company.  The  trade, 
in  palm-oil,  ivory,  etc.,  was  principally 
with  France,  and  negro  slaves  for  the 
colonies  do  not  yet  appear  in  numbers 
to  attract  attention.*  But  in  1679  this 
Company  engaged  with  the  Crown  to 
deliver  yearly,  for  a  term  of  eight 
years,  two  thousand  negroes,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  French  Antilles. 
This  displaced  a  previous  engagement, 
made  in  1675,  for  the  delivery  of  eight 
hundred  negroes.  The  Company  had 
also  to  furnish  as  many  negroes  for  the 
galleys  at  Marseilles  as  His  Majesty 
should  find  convenient.  And  the  Crown 
offered  a  bounty  of  thirteen  livres  per 
head  for  every  negro,  to  be  paid  in 
"  pieces  of  India." 

This  is  a  famous  phrase  in  the  early 
annals  of  the  slave-trade.  Reckoning 
by  "  pieces "  was  customary  in  the 

*  Du  Tertre,  the  missionary  historian  of  the 
Antilles,  proudly  says,  previously  to  this  date, 
that  the  opinion  of  France  in  favor  of  personal 
liberty  still  shielded  a  French  deck  from  the 
traffic :  "  Selon  les  lois  de  la  France,  qui  ab- 
horre  la  servitude  sur  toutes  les  nations  du 
monde,  et  ou  tous  les  esclaves  recouvrent  heu- 
reusement  la  liberte"  perdue,  sitost  qu'ils  y 
abordent,  et  qu'ils  en  touchent  la  terre." 
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transaction  of  business  upon  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Merchandise,  provisions, 
and  presents  to  the  native  princes  had 
their  value  thus  expressed,  as  well  as 
slaves.  If  the  negro  merchant  asked 
ten  pieces  for  a  slave,  the  European 
trader  offered  his  wares  divided  into 
ten  portions,  each  portion  being  re- 
garded as  a  "  piece,"  without  counting 
the  parts  which  made  it  up.  Thus,  ten 
coarse  blankets  made  one  piece,  a  mus- 
ket one  piece,  a  keg  of  powder  weigh- 
ing ten  pounds  was  one,  a  piece  of  East- 
India  blue  calico  four  pieces,  ten  cop- 
per kettles  one  piece,  one  piece  of 
chintz  two  pieces,  which  made  the  ten 
for  which  the  slave  was  exchangeable  : 
and  at  length  he  became  commercially 
known  as  a  "piece  of  India."  The 
bounty  of  thirteen  livres  was  computed 
in  France  upon  the  wholesale  value  of 
the  trinkets  and  notions  which  were 
used  in  trade  with  Africa. 

The  traffic  by  pieces  is  as  old  as  the 
age  of  Herodotus ;  *  it  was  originally  a 
dumb  show  of  goods  between  two  trad- 
ing parties  ignorant  of  each  other's  lan- 
guage, but  at  length  it  represented  a 
transaction  which  the  parties  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  mention. 

Although  this  second  Senegal  Com- 
pany was  protected  by  the  rigid  exclu- 
sion, under  pain  of  fine  and  confiscation, 
of  all  other  Frenchmen  from  the  trade, 
it  soon  fell  into  debt  and  parted  with 
its  privilege  to  a  third  Company,  and 
this  in  turn  was  restricted  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  Guinea  Company,  so  that  it 
soon  sold  out  to  a  fourth  Senegal  Com- 
pany, which  passed  in  1709  into  the 
hands  of  Rouen  merchants  who  started 
a  fifth ;  and  this  too  was  merged  in  the 
West-India  Company  which  was  formed 
in  1718.  So  little  did  the  agriculture  of 
the  islands,  overstocked  with  engages, 
justify  as  yet  the  slave-traders  in  the 
losses  and  expenses  which  they  incur- 
red. 

The  Guinea  Company  was  bound  to 
import  only  one  thousand  yearly  into  all 
the  French  Antilles ;  but  it  did  not  flour- 
*  Melpomene,  §  196. 


ish  until  it  became  an  Asiento  Company, 
when,  during  the  War  of  Succession,  a 
Bourbon  mounted  the  throne  of  Spain. 
It  was  called  Asiento  because  the  Span- 
ish Government  let,  or  farmed  by  treaty, 
the  privilege  of  supplying  its  colonies 
with  slaves.  The  two  principal  articles 
of  this  contract,  which  was  to  expire  in 
1712,  related  to  the  number  of  negroes 
and  the  rent  of  the  privilege.  If  the  war 
continued,  the  French  Company  was 
bound  to  furnish  Spain  with  thirty-eight 
thousand  negroes  during  the  ten  years 
of  the  contract,  but  in  case  of  peace,  with 
forty-eight  thousand.  Each  negro  that 
the  Company  could  procure  was  let  to  it 
for  33£  piastres,  in  pieces  of  India.  In 
consequence  of  this  treaty,  the  ports  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  those  in  the  South 
Sea,  from  which  all  other  nations  were 
excluded,  stood  open  to  the  French,  who 
carried  into  them  vast  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise besides  the  slaves,  and  brought 
home  great  sums  in  coin  and  bars.  The 
raw  gold  and  silver  alone  which  they 
imported  for  the  year  1709  was  reck- 
oned at  thirty  millions  of  livres. 

But  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  Louis 
XIV.,  exhausted  by  an  unprofitable  war, 
relinquished  his  asiento  to  the  English, 
who  were  eager  enough  to  take  it.  It 
was  for  this  advantage  that  Marlbor- 
ough  had  been  really  fighting ;  at  least, 
it  was  the  only  one  of  consequence  that 
Blenheim  and  Malplaquet  secured  to  his 
country. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XV.  commenced  in 
1715.  By  letters-patent  which  he  issued 
on  the  16th  of  January,  1716,  he  granted 
permission  to  all  the  merchants  in  his 
kingdom  to  engage  in  the  African  trade, 
provided  their  ships  were  fitted  out  on- 
ly in  the  five  ports  of  Rouen,  Rochelle, 
Bordeaux,  Nantes,  and  St.  Malo ;  nine 
articles  were  specially  framed  to  encour- 
age the  trade  in  slaves,  as  by  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  all  the  South-Sea  ports  were 
closed  to  the  French,  and  only  their 
own  colonies  remained.  France  no  lon- 
ger made  great  sums  of  money  by  the 
trade  in  slaves,  but  her  colonies  began 
to  thrive  and  demand  a  new  species  of 
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labor.  The  poor  white  emigrants  were 
exhausted  and  demoralized  by  an  ap- 
prenticeship which  had  all  the  features 
of  slavery,  and  by  a  climate  which  will 
not  readily  permit  a  white  man  to  be- 
come naturalized  even  when  he  is  free. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  French 
anti-slavery  writers  that  the  engages 
might  have  tilled  the  soil  of  Hayti  to 
this  day,  if  they  had  labored  for  them- 
selves alone.  This  is  doubtful ;  the  white 
man  can  work  in  almost  every  region 
of  the  Southern  States,  but  he  cannot 
raise  cotton  and  sugar  upon  those  scorch- 
ing plains.  It  is  not  essential  for  the 
support  of  an  anti-slavery  argument  to 
suppose  that  he  can.  Nor  is  it  of  any 
consequence,  so  far  as  the  question  of 
free -labor  is  concerned,  either  to  af- 
firm or  to  deny  that  the  white  man  can 
raise  cotton  in  Georgia  or  sugar  in  Louis- 
iana. The  blacks  themselves,  bred  to 
the  soil  and  wonted  to  its  products,  will 
organize  free -labor  there,  and  not  a 
white  man  need  stir  his  pen  or  his  hoe 
to  solve  the  problem. 

At  first  it  seems  as  if  the  letters-pat- 
ent of  Louis  XV.  were  inspired  by  some 
new  doctrine  of  free -trade.  And  he 
did  cherish  the  conviction  that  in  the 
matter  of  the  slave-trade  it  was  prefer- 
able to  a  monopoly ;  but  his  motive 
sprang  from  the  powerful  competition 
of  England  and  Holland,  which  the 
Guinea  Company  faced  profitably  only 
while  the  War  of  Succession  secured 
to  it  the  asiento.  The  convention  of 
merchants  which  Louis  XIV.  called  in 
Paris,  during  the  year  1701,  blamed 
monopolies  in  the  address  which  it  drew 
up,  and  declared  freedom  of  trade  to 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  State ;  but 
this  was  partly  because  the  Guinea 
Company  arbitrarily  fixed  the  price 
of  slaves  too  high,  and  carried  too  few 
to  the  colonies. 

So  a  free-trade  in  negroes  became  at 
last  a  national  necessity.  Various  com- 
panies, however,  continued  to  hold  or  to 
procure  trading  privileges,  as  the  mer- 
chants were  not  restrained  from  engag- 
ing in  commerce  in  such  ways  as  they 


preferred.  The  Cape -Verde,  the  South- 
Sea,  the  Mississippi  or  Louisiana,  and 
the  San-Domingo  Companies  tried  their 
fortunes  still.  But  they  were  all  dis- 
placed, and  free-trade  itself  was  swal- 
lowed up,  by  the  union  of  all  the  French 
Antilles  under  the  great  West -India 
Company  of  1716.  This  was  hardly 
done  before  the  Government  discovered 
that  the  supply  of  negroes  was  again 
diminishing,  partly  because  so  exten- 
sive a  company  could  not  undertake 
the  peculiar  risks  and  expenses  of  a 
traffic  in  slaves.  So  in  the  matter  of 
negroes  alone  trade  was  once  more  de- 
clared free  in  1741,  burdened  only  with 
a  certain  tax  upon  every  slave  imported. 

At  this  time  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
alone  in  the  principal  French  islands 
consumed  all  the  slaves  who  could  be 
procured.  The  cry  for  laborers  was  loud 
and  exacting,  for  the  French  now  made 
as  much  sugar  as  the  English,  and  were 
naturally  desirous  that  more  negroes 
should  surrender  the  sweets  of  liberty 
to  increase  its  manufacture.  In  less 
than  forty  years  the  average  annual 
export  of  French  sugar  had  reached 
80,000  hogsheads.  In  1742  it  was  122,- 
541  hogsheads,  each  of  1200  pounds. 
The  English  islands  brought  into  the 
market  for  the  same  year  only  65,950 
hogsheads,  a  decrease  which  the  plant- 
ers attributed  to  the  freedom  enjoyed 
by  the  French  of  carrying  their  crops 
directly  to  Spanish  consumers  without 
taking  them  first  to  France.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  reason,  the 
French  were  determined  to  hold  and  de- 
velop the  commercial  advantage  which 
this  single  product  gained  for  them.  The 
English  might  import  as  many  slaves 
and  lay  fresh  acres  open  to  the  culture, 
but  the  French  sugar  was  discovered 
to  be  of  a  superior  quality ;  that  of  San 
Domingo,  in  particular,  was  the  best  in 
the  world. 

The  French  planter  took  his  slaves 
on  credit,  and  sought  to  discharge  his 
debt  with  the  crops  which  they  raised. 
This  increased  the  consumption  of  ne- 
groes, and  he  was  constantly  in  debt 
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for  fresh  ones.  To  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  the  Government  lifted 
half  the  entry-tax  from  each  negro  who 
was  destined  for  that  culture. 

A  table  which  follows  shortly  will  pre- 
sent the  exports  for  1 775  of  the  six  chief 
products  of  San  Domingo,  Martinique, 
Guadeloupe,  and  Cayenne.  But  we 
must  say  something  first  about  the 
value  of  the  livre. 

In  the  Merovingian  times,  the  right 
of  coining  money  belonged  to  many 
churches  and  abbeys,  —  among  others, 
to  St.  Martin  de  Tours.  There  were 
seigniorial  and  episcopal  coins  in  France 
till  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  who 
endeavored  to  reduce  all  the  coin  in  his 
kingdom  to  a  uniform  type.  But  he 
was  obliged  still  to  respect  the  money 
of  Tours,  although  he  had  acquired  the 
old  right  of  coinage  that  belonged  to  it. 
So  that  there  was  a  livre  of  Paris  and 
a  livre  of  Tours,  called  livre  tournois : 
the  latter  being  worth  five  deniers  less 
than  the  livre  of  Paris.  The  tendency 
of  the  Crown  to  absorb  all  the  local 
moneys  of  France  was  not  completely 
successful  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  abolished  the  Paris  livre  and  made 
the  livre  tournois  the  money  of  account. 
The  earliest  livre  was  that  of  Charle- 
magne, the  silver  value  of  which  is 
representable  by  eighty  cents.  It  stead- 
ily depreciated,  till  it  was  worth  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  about  sixty  cents, 
from  which  it  fell  rapidly  to  the  epoch 
of  the  Revolution,  when  its  value  was 
only  nineteen  cents,  and  the  franc  took 
its  place. 

It  is  plain  from  this,  that,  when  livres 
are  spoken  of  during  a  period  of  a  hun- 
dred years,  their  precise  equivalent  in 
English  or  American  money  cannot  be 
stated,  —  still  less  their  market -rela- 
tions to  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
reader  can  therefore  procure  from  the 
statistics  of  these  periods  only  an  ap- 
proximative idea  of  the  values  of  crops 
and  the  wealth  created  by  their  passing 
into  trade. 

A  great  deal  of  the  current  specie 
of  the  island  consisted  of  Spanish  and 


Portuguese  coin,  introduced  by  illegal 
trade.  A  Spanish  piastre  gourde  in 
1776  was  rated  at  7£  livres,  and  some- 
times was  worth  8£  livres.  A  piastre 
gourde  was  a  dollar.  If  we  represent 
this  dollar  by  one  hundred  cents,  we  can 
approach  the  value  of  the  French  livre, 
because  the  gourde  passed  in  France  for 
only  5£  livres ;  that  is,  a  livre  had  al- 
ready fallen  to  the  value  of  the  present 
franc,  or  about  nineteen  cents. 

The  difference  of  value  between 
Paris  and  the  colony  was  the  cause 
of  great  embarrassment.  Projects  for 
establishing  an  invariable  money  were 
often  discussed,  but  never  attempted. 
All  foreign  specie  ought  to  have  be- 
come merchandise  in  the  colony,  and 
to  have  passed  according  to  its  title 
and  weight.  Exchange  of  France  with 
San  Domingo  was  at  66§ :  that  is,  66 
livres,  13  sols,  4  deniers  tournois  were 
worth  a  hundred  livres  in  the  Antilles. 
Deduct  one-third  from  any  sum  to  find 
the  sum  in  livres  touruois. 


Sugar, 

Coffee, 

Indigo, 

Cacao, 

Roucou, 

Cotton, 


Pounds.  Livres. 

f  To  France,  160,35.3,834  for  61,849,381 
(  Abroad,  104,099,866  "  38,703,720 
|  To  France,  61,991,699  "  29,421,039 
I  Abroad,  50,058,246  "  23,757,464 
(  To  France,  2,067,498  "  17,573,733 
(  Abroad,  1,130,638  "  9,610,423 
|  To  France,  1,562,027  "  1,093,419 
i  Abroad,  794,275  "  555,992 

f  To  France,  352,216"  220,369 
I  Abroad,  153,178  "  95,838 

(  To  France,  3,407,157  "  11,017,892 
1  Abroad,  102,011  "  255,027 


This  table,  with  its  alluring  figures, 
that  seem  to  glean  gratefully  after  the 

*  This  was  the  scarlet  dye  of  the  Caribs, 
which  they  procured  from  the  red  pulpy  cov- 
ering of  the  seeds  of  the  Bixa  orellana,  by 
simply  rubbing  their  bodies  with  them.  The 
seeds,  when  macerated  and  fermented,  yielded 
a  paste,  which  was  imported  in  rolls  under  the 
name  of  Orlean,  and  was  used  in  dyeing.  It 
was  also  put  into  chocolate  to  deepen  its  color 
and  lend  an  astringency  which  was  thought  to 
be  wholesome.  Tonic  pills  were  made  of  it. 
The  fibres  of  the  bark  are  stronger  than  those 
of  hemp.  The  name  Roucou  is  from  the  Carib 

Urucu.    In  commerce  the  dye  is  also  known 

as  Annotto. 
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steps  of  labor,  is  the  negro's  manifesto 
of  the  French  slave-trade.  The  sur- 
prising totals  betray  the  sudden  devel- 
opment of  that  iniquity  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  national  ambition.  The  slave 
expresses  his  misery  in  the  ciphers  of 
luxury.  The  single  article  of  sugar, 
which  lent  a  new  nourishment  to  the 
daily  food  of  every  country,  sweetened 
the  child's  pap,  the  invalid's  posset,  and 
the  drinks  of  rich  and  poor,  yielded  its 
property  to  medicine,  made  the  nause- 
ous palatable,  grew  white  and  frosted 
in  curious  confections,  and  by  simply 
coming  into  use  stimulated  the  trades 
and  inventions  of  a  world,  was  the 
slave's  insinuation  of  the  bitterness  of 
his  condition.  Out  of  the  eaten  came 
forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  bitter  sweet- 
ness. 

In  1701,  Western  San  Domingo  had 
19,000  negroes :  in  1777,  a  moderate  es- 
timate gives  300,000,  not  including  50,- 
000  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  —  and  in  the  other  French  colonial 
possessions  500,000.  In  the  year  1785, 
sixty-five  slavers  brought  to  San  Domin- 
go 21,662  negroes,  who  were  sold  for 
43,236,216  livres  ;  and  32,990  were 
landed  in  the  smaller  French  islands. 
In  1786,  the  value  of  the  negroes  im- 
ported was  estimated  at  65,891,395 
livres,  and  the  average  price  of  a  ne- 
gro at  that  time  was  1997  livres. 

But  we  must  recollect  that  these 
figures  represent  only  living  negroes. 
A  yearly  percentage  of  dead  must  be 
added,  to  complete  the  number  taken 
from  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  estimate 
was  five  per  cent,  to  cover  the  unavoid- 
able losses  incurred  in  a  rapid  and 
healthy  passage ;  but  such  passages  were 
a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
annually  made,  and  the  mortality  was 
irregular.  It  was  sometimes  frightful ; 
a  long  calm  was  one  long  agony  :  as- 
phyxia, bloody  flux,  delirium  and  sui- 
cide, and  epidemics  swept  between  the 
narrow  decks,  as  fatally,  but  more  mer- 
cifully than  the  kidnappers  who  tore 
these  people  from  their  native  fields. 
The  shark  was  their  sexton,  and  the 


gleam  of  his  white  belly  piloted  the  sla- 
ver in  his  regular  track  across  the  At- 
lantic. What  need  to  revive  the  ac- 
counts of  the  horrors  of  the  middle  pas- 
sage ?  We  know  from  John  Newton 
and  other  Englishmen  what  a  current 
of  misery  swept  in  the  Liverpool  sla- 
vers into  the  western  seas.  The  story 
of  French  slave-trading  is  the  same.  I 
can  find  but  one  difference  in  favor 
of  the  French  slaver,  that  he  took  the 
shackles  from  his  cargo  after  it  had 
been  a  day  or  two  at  sea.  The  lust  for 
procuring  the  maximum  of  victims,  who 
must  be  delivered  in  a  minimum  of  time 
and  at  the  least  expense,  could  not  dal- 
ly with  schemes  to  temper  their  suffer- 
ing, or  to  make  avarice  obedient  to  com- 
mon sense.  It  was  a  transaction  inca- 
pable of  being  tempered.  One  might 
as  well  expect  to  ameliorate  the  act 
of  murder.  Nay,  swift  murder  would 
have  been  affectionate,  compared  with 
this  robbery  of  life. 

Nor  is  the  consumption  of  negroes  by 
the  sea-voyage  the  only  item  suggested 
by  the  annual  number  actually  landed. 
We  should  have  to  include  all  the  peo- 
ple maimed  and  killed  in  the  predatory 
excursions  of  native  chiefs  or  Christian 
kidnappers  to  procure  their  cargoes.  A 
village  was  not  always  surprised  with- 
out resistance.  The  most  barbarous 
tribes  would  defend  their  liberty.  We 
can  never  know  the  numbers  slain  in 
wars  which  were  deliberately  under- 
taken to  stock  the  holds  of  slavers. 

Nor  shall  we  ever  know  how  many  vic- 
tims dropped  out  of  the  ruthless  caravan, 
exhausted  by  thirst  and  forced  marches, 
on  the  routes  sometimes  of  three  hun- 
dred leagues  from  the  interior  to  the  sea. 
They  were  usually  divided  into  files 
containing  each  thirty  or  forty  slaves, 
who  were  fastened  together  by  poles 
of  heavy  wood,  nine  feet  long,  which 
terminated  in  a  padlocked  fork  around 
the  neck.  When  the  caravan  made  a 
halt,  one  end  of  the  pole  was  unfastened 
and  dropped  upon  the  ground.  When 
it  dropped,  the  slave  was  anchored ;  and 
at  night  his  arm  was  tied  to  the  end  of 
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the  pole  which  he  carried,  so  that  a 
whole  file  was  hobbled  during  sleep.  If 
any  one  became  too  enfeebled  to  pre- 
serve his  place,  the  brutal  keepers  trans- 
ferred him  to  the  swifter  voracity  of  the 
hyena,  who  scented  the  wake  of  the  car- 
avan across  the  waste  to  the  sea's  mar- 
gin, where  the  shark  took  up  the  trail. 

The  census  of  the  slaves  in  San  Do- 
mingo was  annually  taken  upon  the 
capitation-tax  which  each  planter  had 
to  pay  ;  thus  the  children,  and  negroes 
above  forty-five  years  of  age,  escaped 
counting.  But  in  1789,  Schoelcher  says 


that  the  census  declared  five  hundred 
thousand  slaves  ;  that  is,  in  twelve  years 
the  increase  had  been  two  hundred 
thousand.  How  many  negroes  deported 
from  Africa  do  these  figures  represent ! 
what  number  who  died  soon  after  land- 
ing, too  feeble  and  diseased  to  become 
acclimated ! 

Here  is  the  prospectus  of  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  1782  for 
the  purpose  of  landing  seven  hundred 
slaves  in  the  Antilles.  They  were  ship- 
ped in  two  vessels,  one  of  six  hundred 
tons,  the  other  a  small  corvette. 


Outfit  of  large  vessel, 150,000  livres 

"       "   corvette, 50.000     " 

Purchase  of  700  negroes  at  300  livres  per  head, 210.000      " 

Insurance  upon  the  passage  at  15  per  cent., 61,500      " 

"  "       "   premiums  at  15  per  cent., 9,225      " 

Total  cost  of  the  passage, 480,725      " 

The  passage  was  a  very  prosperous  one :  only  35  negroes  spoiled,  or  5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number.  The  remaining  665  were  sold  in  San 
Domingo  at  an  average  price  of  2,000  livres,  making  .  .  .  1,330,000  " 

Deduct  commissions  of  ships'  officers  and  correspondents  in  West  Indies, 

at  114  per  cent., 152,950  " 

1,177,050      " 
Deduct  expenses  in  West  Indies, 17,050      " 

1,160,000     " 
Deduct  exchange,  freight,  and  insurance  upon  return  passage  of  the  ves- 

sels,  20  per  cent., 232,000      " 

928,000      " 
Deduct  crews'  wages  for  10  months,  reckoning  the  length  of  the  voyage 

at  13  months, 55,000     " 

873,000     " 
Add  value  of  returned  vessels, 90,000     " 

963,000      " 
480,725      " 

482,275      " 

one  birth  was  reckoned  to  thirty  slaves. 
There  was  always  a  great  preponder- 
ance of  males,  because  they  could  bear 
the  miseries  of  the  passage  better  than 
the  women,  and  were  worth  more  up- 
on landing.  Include  also  the  effects  of 
forced  labor,  which  reduced  the  aver- 
age duration  of  a  slave's  life  to  fifteen 
years,  and  carried  off  yearly  one -fif- 
teenth of  the  whole  number,  and  the 
reason  for  the  slaver's  profits  and  for 
his  unscrupulous  activity  become  clear. 


Deduct  original  cost  of  the  whole, 
The  profit  remains,  100  per  cent., 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  slavers 
entered  the  ports  of  San  Domingo,  from 
1767  to  1774,  bringing  79,000  negroes. 
One-third  of  these  perished  from  vari- 
ous causes,  including  the  cold  of  the 
mountains  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
coffee-plantations,  so  that  only  52,667 
remained.  These  could  not  naturally 
increase,  for  the  mortality  was  nearly 
double  the  number  of  births,  and  the 
negroes  had  few  children  during  the 
first  years  after  their  arrival.  Only 
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Out  of  the  sugar,  thus  clarified  with 
blood,  the  glittering  frosted -work  of 
colonial  splendor  rose.  A  few  great 
planters  debauched  the  housekeeping 
of  the  whole  island.  Beneath  were 
debts,  distrust,  shiftlessness,  the  rapaci- 
ty of  imported  officials,  the  discontent 
of  resident  planters  with  the  customs 
of  the  mother-country,  the  indifference 
of  absentees,  the  cruel  rage  for  mak- 
ing the  most  and  the  best  sugar  in  the 
world,  regardless  of  the  costly  lives 
which  the  mills  caught  and  crushed  out 
with  the  canes.  Truly,  it  was  sweet  as 
honey  in  the  mouth,  and  suddenly  be- 
came bitter  as  wormwood  in  the  belly. 
Let  us  glance  at  the  people  who  were 
thus  violently  torn  from  the  climate, 
habits,  diet,  and  customs  which  created 
their  natural  and  congenial  soil,  from 
their  mother-tongues,  their  native  loves 
and  hatreds,  from  the  insignificant,  half- 
barbarous  life,  which  certainly  poisoned 
not  the  life-blood  of  a  single  Christian, 
though  it  sweetened  not  his  tea.  What 
bitterness  has  crept  into  the  great  heart 
of  Mr.  Carlyle,  which  beats  to  shatter 
the  affectations  and  hypocrisies  of  a  gen- 
eration, and  to  summon  a  civilized  world 
to  the  worship  of  righteousness  and 
truth  !  Is  this  a  Guinea  trader  or  a 
prophet  who  is  angry  when  Quashee 
prefers  his  pumpkins  and  millet,  reared 
without  the  hot  guano  of  the  lash,  and 
who  will  not  accept  the  reduction  of 
a  bale  of  cotton  or  a  tierce  of  sugar, 
though  Church  and  State  be  disinfected 
of  slavery  ?  *  It  is  a  drop  of  planter's 
gall  which  the  sham-hater  shakes  testily 
from  his  corroded  pen.  How  far  the 
effluvia  of  the  slave-ship  will  be  wafted, 
into  what  strange  latitudes  of  temper- 
ance and  sturdy  independence,  even  to 
the  privacy  of  solemn  and  high-minded 

*  Lalter-Day  PamjMets,  No.  I.  pp.  32,  34 ; 
No.  II.  pp.  23,  25,  47;  No.  III.  p.  3.  "And 
3'ou,  Quashee,  my  pumpkin,  idle  Quashee,  I 
say  you  must  get  the  Devil  sent  away  from 
your  elbow,  my  poor  dark  friend!  "  We  say 
amen  to  that,  with  the  reserved  privilege  of 
designating  the  Devil.  "  Ware  that  Colonial 
Sand-bank !  Starboard  now,  the  Nigger  Ques- 
tion !  "  Starboard  it  is ! 


thought !  A  nation  can  pass  through 
epochs  of  the  black-death,  and  recover 
and  improve  its  average  health ;  but 
does  a  people  ever  completely  rally  from 
this  blackest  death  of  all  ? 

The  Guinea  trader  brought  to  San 
Domingo  in  the  course  of  eighty  years 
representatives  of  almost  every  tribe  up- 
on the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  of  its 
interior  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Many 
who  were  thus  brought  were  known  only 
by  the  names  of  their  obscure  neighbor- 
hoods ;  they  mingled  their  shade  of  col- 
or and  of  savage  custom  with  the  blood 
of  a  new  Creole  nation  of  slaves.  With 
these  unwilling  emigrants  the  vast  areas 
of  Africa  ran  together  into  the  narrow 
plains  at  the  end  of  a  small  island ;  affin- 
ity and  difference  were  alike  obedient 
to  the  whip  of  the  overseer,  whose  law 
was  profit,  and  whose  method  cruelty, 
in  making  this  strange  people  grow. 

When  a  great  continent  has  been 
thus  ransacked  to  stock  a  little  farm, 
the  qualities  which  meet  are  so  various, 
and  present  such  lively  contrasts,  that 
the  term  African  loses  all  its  applica- 
tion. From  the  Mandingo,  the  Foulah, 
the  Jolof,  through  the  Felatahs,  the 
Eboes,  the  Mokos,  the  Feloups,  the 
Coromantines,  the  Bissagos,  all  the  sul- 
len and  degraded  tribes  of  the  marshy 
districts  and  islands  of  the  Slave  Coast, 
and  inland  to  the  Shangallas,  who  bor- 
der upon  Southwestern  Abyssinia,  the 
characters  are  as  distinct  as  the  profiles 
or  the  colors.  The  physical  qualities 
of  all  these  people,  their  capacity  for 
labor,  their  religious  tendencies  and 
inventive  skill,  their  temperaments  and 
diets,  might  be  constructed  into  a  slid- 
ing scale,  starting  with  a  Mandingo,  or 
a  Foulah  such  as  Ira  Aldridge,  and  run- 
ning to  earth  at  length  in  a  Papel. 

The  Mandingoes  of  the  most  cultivat- 
ed type  seldom  found  their  way  to  the 
West  Indies.  But  if  ever  slave  became 
noticeable  for  his  temperate  and  labo- 
rious habits,  a  certain  enterprise  and 
self-subsistence,  a  cleanly,  regular,  and 
polished  way,  perhaps  keeping  his  mas- 
ter's accounts,  or  those  of  his  own  pri- 
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vate  ventures,  in  Arabic,  and  mindful 
of  his  future,  he  was  found  to  be  a  Man- 
dingo.  Their  States  are  on  the  Sene- 
gal ;  Arabic  is  not  their  language,  but 
they  are  zealous  Mohammedans,  and 
have  schools  in  which  the  children  learn 
the  Koran.  The  men  are  merchants 
and  agriculturists ;  they  control  the  trade 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  the 
religion  also,  for  the  Koran  is  among 
the  wares  they  carry,  and  they  impose 
at  once  the  whole  form  of  their  social 
condition.  These  Northern  African  na- 
tions have  been  subjected  to  Arab  and 
Moorish  influence,  and  they  make  it 
plain  that  great  movements  have  taken 
place  in  regions  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  sunk  in  savage  quies- 
'  cence.  The  Mandingoes,  notwithstand- 
ing a  shade  of  yellow  in  the  complex- 
ion, are  still  negroes,  that  is,  they  are 
an  aboriginal  people,  improved  by  con- 
tact with  Islamism,  and  capable  of  self- 
development  afterwards ;  but  the  Moors 
never  ruled  them,  nor  mingled  with 
their  blood.  Their  features  are  Afri- 
can, in  the  popular  sense  of  that  word, 
•without  one  Semitic  trace.  Awakened 
intelligence  beams  through  frank  and 
pleasing  countenances,  and  lifts,  with- 
out effacing,  the  primitive  type.  Un- 
doubtedly, their  ancestors  sprang  into 
being  on  sites  where  an  improved  pos- 
terity reside.  But  what  a  history  lies 
between  the  Fetichism  which  is  the 
mental  form  of  African  religious  senti- 
ment, and  the  worship  of  one  God  with- 
out image  or  symbol ! 

In  the  administration  of  justice,  some 
classes  of  their  criminals  are  sold  into 
slavery,  and  occasionally  a  Mandingo 
would  be  kidnapped.  But  there  are 
many  Mandingoes  who  are  still  pagans, 
and  know  nothing  of  Arabic  or  com- 
merce, yet  who  have  the  excellences 
of  the  dominant  tribes :  these  were 
found  in  the  gangs  of  the  slave-mer- 
chant. 

So  were  the  Jolofs,  handsome,  black 
as  jet,  with  features  more  regular  than 
the  Mandingoes,  almost  European,  ex- 
cepting the  lips  :  a  nonchalant  air,  very 


warlike  upon  occasion,  but  not  disposed 
to  labor.  They  have  magistrates,  and 
some  forms  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  but  a  civilization  less  developed 
than  the  Mandingo,  in  consequence  of 
early  contact  with  Christians.  It  is 
said  that  the  slave-traders  taught  them 
to  lie  and  steal,  and  to  sell  each  other, 
whenever  they  could  not  supply  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  their  neighbors,  the 
simple  and  pastoral  Serreres. 

The  Foulahs  live  upon  the  elevated 
plateaus  of  Senegambia  and  around  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Man- 
dingoes  introduced  the  Koran  among 
them.  French  writers  represent  them 
as  being  capable  of  sustained  labor ;  they 
cultivate  carefully  the  millet,  wheat,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  lentils,  and  have  nu- 
merous herds.  Their  mutton  is  famous, 
and  their  oxen  are  very  fat.  The  Fou- 
lahs are  mild  and  affable,  full  of  esprit, 
fond  of  hunting  and  music  ;  they  shun 
brandy,  and  like  sweet  drinks.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  govern  them,  as  they  unite 
good  sense  to  quiet  manners,  and  have 
an  instinct  for  propriety.  Their  horror 
of  slavery  is  so  great,  that,  if  one  of 
them  is  condemned  to  be  sold,  all  the 
neighbors  club  together  to  pay  his  for- 
feit or  purchase  a  ransom ;  so  that  few 
of  them  were  found  in  the  slave-ships, 
unless  seized  in  the  fields,  or  carried  off 
from  the  villages  by  night. 

They  have  mechanics  who  work  in 
iron  and  silver,  leather  and  wood ;  they 
build  good  houses,  and  live  in  them 
cleanly  and  respectable.  The  Foulahs 
show,  quite  as  decidedly  as  the  Mandin- 
goes, that  great  passions  and  interests 
have  given  to  these  parts  of  Africa  a 
history  and  developed  stocks  of  men. 
When  the  Foulahs  are  compared  with 
the  wandering  Felatahs,  from  whom  they 
came,  who  speak  the  same  language  and 
wear  the  same  external  characters,  it 
will  be  seen  how  Nature  has  yearned 
for  her  children  in  these  unknown  re- 
gions, and  set  herself,  for  their  sakes, 
great  stints  of  work,  in  that  motherly 
ambition  to  bring  them  forward  in  the 
world.  Yes,  —  thought  the  Guinea 
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trader,  —  these  skilful  Foulahs  are  Na- 
ture's best  gifts  to  man. 

Their  pure  African  origin  is,  how- 
ever, still  a  contested  point.  Many 
ethnologists  are  unwilling  to  attribute 
so  much  capacity  to  a  native  negro 
tribe.  D'Eichthal  objects,  that  "  a  pre- 
tended negro  people,  pastoral,  nomadic, 
warlike,  propagating  a  religious  faith, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  in  phys- 
ical characteristics,  offers  an  anomaly 
which  nothing  can  explain.  It  would 
force  us  to  attribute  to  the  black  race, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  acts  and 
traits  that  are  foreign  to  its  nature. 
To  cite  only  one  striking  example,  let 
me  recall  that  Job  Ben  Salomon,  the 
African,  who  in  the  last  century  was 
carried  to  America  and  thence  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  admired  by  all  who  knew 
him  for  the  loftiness  of  his  character, 
the  energy  of  his  religious  fanaticism, 
and  the  extent  of  his  intelligence,  — 
this  Ben  Salomon,  who  has  been  cited 
as  a  model  of  that  which  the  negro  race 
could  produce,  did  not  belong  to  that 
race  ;  he  was  a  Foulah."  * 

D'Eichthal  develops  at  great  length 
his  theory,  that  the  Foulahs  are  descend- 
ed from  some  Eastern  people  of  strong 
Malay  characters,  who  found  their  way 
to  their  present  site  through  Madagas- 
car, along  the  coast,  to  Cordofan,  Dar- 
four,  and  Haoussa.  They  are  bronzed, 
or  copper-colored,  or  like  polished  ma- 
hogany, —  the  red  predominating  over 
the  black.  Their  forms  are  tall  and  slim, 
with  small  hands  and  feet,  thin  curved 
noses,  long  hair  braided  into  several 
queues,  and  an  erect  profile.  Certain 
negro  traits  do  not  exist  in  them. 

Burmeister,  who  saw  Ira  Aldridge, 
the  Foulah  actor,  play  in  Macbeth, 
Othello,  and  his  other  famous  parts, 
saw  nothing  negro  about  him,  except 
the  length  of  his  arm,  the  shrillness  of 
his  voice  in  excitement,  the  terrible  an- 
imality  of  the  murder  -  scenes,  and  his 
tendency  to  exaggerate.  "  The  bright- 
colored  nails  were  very  evident,  and 

*  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Ethnologique,  Tom. 
I.  Ptie  2,  p.  147. 


his  whole  physiognomy,  in  spite  of  his 
beard,  was  completely  negro-like."  * 

But  if  Ira  Aldridge's  exaggerated 
style  of  acting  points  to  an  African  ori- 
gin, would  it  not  be  better,  if  some  of 
our  distinguished  actors,  who  are  pre- 
sumptively white  before  the  foot-lights, 
took  out  free -papers  at  once?  We 
have  seen  Macbeth  and  Othello  so 
"created"  by  the  Caucasian  models  of 
the  stage,  that  but  one  line  of  Shak- 
speare  remained  in  our  memory,  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  lips, —  "  Out,  hy- 
perbolical fiend ! " 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Felatah 
was  mixed  with  Moorish  or  Kabylic 
blood  to  make  the  Foulah.  If  so,  it 
proves  the  important  fact,  that,  when 
the  good  qualities  of  the  negro  are 
crossed  with  a  more  advanced  race, 
the  product  will  be  marked  with  intel- 
ligence, mobility,  spiritual  traits,  and  an 
organizing  capacity.  Felatah  blood  has 
mixed  with  white  blood  in  the  Antil- 
les ;  the  Jolof  and  the  Eboe  have  yield- 
ed primitive  affections  and  excellences 
to  a  new  mulatto  breed.  This  great 
question  of  the  civilizable  qualities  of 
a  race  cannot  be  decided  by  quoting 
famous  isolated  cases  belonging  to  pure 
breeds,  but  only  by  observing  and  com- 
paring the  average  quality  of  the  pure 
or  mixed. 

When  we  approach  the  Slave  Coast 
itself,  strong  contrasts  in  appearance 
and  culture  are  observable  among  the 
inhabitants  ;  they  are  all  negroes,  but 
in  different  social  conditions,  more  or 
less  liable  to  injury  from  the  presence 
of  the  slaver,  and  yielding  different  tem- 
peraments and  qualities  to  colonial  life. 
The  beautiful  and  fertile  amphitheatre 
called  Whidah,  in  North  latitude  6°,  with 
Dahomey  just  behind  it,  is  populous  with 
a  superior  race.  Where  did  it  come 
from  ?  The  area  which  it  occupies  has 
only  about  fifty  miles  of  coast  and  less 
than  thirty  of  interior ;  its  people  are 
as  industrious  and  thrifty  as  any  on  the 

*  The,  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  African  Negro,  by  Hermann  Burmeis- 
ter. 
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face  of  the  earth.  They  never  rais- 
ed sugar  and  indigo  with  enthusiasm, 
but  at  home  their  activity  would  have 
interpreted  to  Mr.  Carlyle  a  soul  above 
pumpkins.  They  cultivated  every  square 
foot  of  ground  up  to  the  threshold  of 
their  dwellings  ;  the  sides  of  ditches, 
hedges,  and  inclosures  were  planted 
with  melons  and  vegetables,  and  the 
roads  between  the  villages  shrank  to 
foot-paths  in  the  effort  to  save  land  for 
planting.  On  the  day  when  a  crop  was 
harvested,  another  was  sown. 

Their  little  State  was  divided  into 
twenty-six  provinces  or  counties,  ruled 
by  hereditary  lords.  The  King  was 
simply  the  most  important  one  of  these. 
Here  were  institutions  which  would  have 
deserved  the  epithet  patriarchal,  save 
for  the  absence  of  overseers  and  the 
auction-block.  The  men  worked  in  the 
field,  the  women  spun  at  home.  Two 
markets  were  held  every  four  days  in 
two  convenient  places,  which  were  fre- 
quented by  five  or  six  thousand  traders. 
Every  article  for  sale  had  its  appro- 
priate place,  and  the  traffic  was  con- 
ducted without  tumult  or  fraud.  A 
judge  and  four  inspectors  went  up  and 
down  to  hear  and  settle  grievances. 
The  women  had  their  stalls,  at  which 
they  sold  articles  of  their  own  manu- 
facture from  cotton  or  wood,  plates, 
wooden  cups,  red  and  blue  paper,  salt, 
cardamom-seeds,  palm-oil,  and  calabash- 
es. 

How  did  it  happen  that  such  a  thrifty 
little  kingdom  learned  the  shiftlessness 
of  slave  -  trading  ?  Early  navigators 
discovered  that  they  had  one  passion, 
that  of  gaming.  This  was  sedulously 
cultivated  by  the  French  and  Portu- 
guese who  had  colonies  at  stake.  A 
Whidah  man,  after  losing  all  his  money 
and  merchandise,  would  play  for  his 
wife  and  children,  and  finally  for  him- 
self. A  slave-trader  was  always  ready 
to  purchase  him  and  his  interesting  fam- 
ily from  the  successful  gamester,  who, 
in  turn,  often  took  passage  in  the  same 
vessel.  In  this  way  Whidah  learned  to 
procure  slaves  for  itself,  who  could  be 


gambled  away  more  conveniently  :  the 
markets  exposed  for  sale  monthly  one 
thousand  human  beings,  taken  from 
the  inferior  tribes  of  the  coast.  The 
whole  administration  of  justice  of  these 
superior  tribes  was  overthrown  by  the 
advent  of  the  European,  who  taught 
them  to  punish  theft,  adultery,  and  oth- 
er crimes  by  putting  up  the  criminal  for 
sale. 

The  Whidah  people  were  Fetich-wor- 
shippers ;  so  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Benin.  But  the  latter  had  the  singu- 
larity of  refusing  to  sell  a  criminal,  ad- 
judged to  slavery,  to  the  foreign  slave- 
traders,  unless  it  was  a  woman.  They 
procured,  however,  a  great  many  slaves 
from  the  interior  for  the  Portuguese 
and  French.  The  Benin  people  dealt 
in  magic  and  the  ordeal ;  they  believed 
in  apparitions,  and  filled  up  their  cabins 
with  idols  to  such  an  extent  as  nearly 
to  eject  the  family. 

The  slaves  of  the  river  Calabar  and 
the  Gaboon  were  drawn  from  very  in- 
ferior races,  who  lived  in  a  state  of  mu- 
tual warfare  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing each  other  to  the  trader.  They  kid- 
napped men  in  the  interior,  and  their 
expeditions  sometimes  went  so  far  that 
the  exhausted  victims  occasioned  the 
slaver  a  loss  of  sixty  per  cent,  upon 
his  voyage.  The  toughest  of  these  peo- 
ple were  the  Eboes ;  the  most  degraded 
were  the  Papels  and  Bissagos. 

The  Congo  negro  was  more  intelli- 
gent than  these  ;  he  understood  some- 
thing of  agriculture  and  the  keeping 
of  cattle.  He  made  Tombo  wine  and 
some  kinds  of  native  cloth.  The  wom- 
en worked  in  the  fields  with  their  chil- 
dren slung  to  their  backs.  The  Congo 
temperament  near  the  coast  was  mild 
and  even,  like  the  climate  ;  but  there 
dwelt  in  the  mountains  the  Auziko  and 
N'teka,  who  were  cannibals.  The  Con- 
goes  in  Cuba  had  the  reputation  of 
being  stupid,  sensual,  and  brutal ;  but 
these  African  names  have  always  been 
applied  without  much  discrimination. 

The  slavers  collected  great  varieties 
of  negroes  along  the  coasts  of  Loango 
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and  Benguela ;  some  of  them  were  tall, 
well-made,  and  vigorous,  others  were 
stunted  and  incapable.  They  were  all 
pagans,  accustomed  to  Fetich-  and  ser- 
pent-worship, very  superstitious,  with- 
out manliness  and  dignity,  stupid  and 
unimpressible. 

The  Benguela  women  learned  the 
panel  game  from  the  Portuguese.  This 
is  an  ugly  habit  of  enticing  men  to  such 
a  point  of  complicity,  that  an  indignant 
husband,  and  a  close  calculator,  can  ap- 
pear suddenly  and  denounce  the  vic- 
tim. Many  a  slave  was  furnished  in 
this  way.  —  But  we  restrain  the  pen 
from  tracing  the  villanous  and  savage 
methods,  suggested  by  violence  or  fraud 
or  lust,  to  keep  those  decks  well  stock- 
ed over  which  the  lilies  of  France  droop- 
ed with  immunity. 

All  these  negroes  differed  much  in 
their  sensitiveness  to  the  condition  of 
slavery.  Many  of  them  suffered  silent- 
ly, and  soon  disappeared,  killed  by  la- 
bor and  homesickness.  Others  commit- 
ted suicide,  in  the  belief  that  their  spir- 
its would  return  to  the  native  scenes. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  whole  fam- 
ily to  attempt  to  reinhabit  their  old 
cabin  in  this  way.  The  planters  attrib- 
uted these  expensive  deeds  of  manu- 
mission to  a  depraved  taste  or  mania ; 
but  we  do  not  know  that  they  laid 
Greek  under  contribution  for  a  term, 
as  Dr.  Cartwright  did,  who  applied  the 
word  drapetomania  to  the  malady  of 
the  American  fugitive.  Many  negroes 
sought  relief  in  a  marooning  life  ;  but 
their  number  was  not  so  great  as  we 
might  expect.  After  two  or  three  days' 
experience,  hunger  and  exposure  drove 
them  back,  if  they  were  not  caught  be- 
fore. The  number  of  permanent  ma- 
roons did  not  reach  a  thousand. 

But  a  few  tribes  were  so  turbulent 
and  sullen  that  the  planter  avoided  buy- 
ing them,  unless  his  need  of  field-hands 
was  very  urgent.  He  was  obliged  to 
be  circumspect,  however ;  for  the  trad- 
ers knew  how  to  jockey  a  man  with  a 
sick,  disabled,  or  impracticable  negro. 
The  Jews  made  a  good  business  of  buy- 


ing refuse  negroes  and  furbishing  them 
up  for  the  market.  The  French  traders 
thought  it  merit  to  deceive  a  Jew  ;  but 
the  latter  feigned  to  be  abjectly  help- 
less, in  order  to  enjoy  this  refitting 
branch  of  the  business. 

The  Coromantine  negroes  were  espe- 
cial objects  of  suspicion,  on  account  of 
their  quarrelsome  and  incendiary  tem- 
per. Such  powerful  and  capable  men 
ought  to  have  valued  more  highly  the 
privileges  of  their  position  ;  but  they 
could  never  quite  conquer  their  preju- 
dices, and  were  continually  interpret- 
ing the  excellent  constitutional  motto, 
Vera  pro  gratis,  into,  Liberty  instead  of 
sugar  I  An  English  physician  of  the 
last  century,  James  Grainger  by  name, 
wrote  a  poem  in  four  books  upon  the 
"  Sugar-Cane,"  published  in  1 764.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  he  exhibited  a  dose ;  but  the  pro- 
duction yields  the  following  lines  which 
show  that  the  Coromantine  of  Jamaica 
was  no  better  than  his  brother  of  San 
Domingo :  — 

"  Yet,  if  thine  own,  thy  children's  life,  be  dear, 
Buy  not  a  Gorman  tee,  though  health}*,  young, 
Of  breed  too  generous  for  the  servile  field : 
They,  born  to  freedom  in  their  native  land, 
Choose  death  before  dishonorable  bonds; 
Or,  fired  with  vengeance,  at  the  midnight 

hour 

Sudden  they  seize  thine  unsuspecting  watch, 
And  thine  own  poniard  bury  in  thy  breast." 

All  these  kinds  of  negroes,  and  many 
others  whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  men- 
tion, differing  in  intelligence  and  capa- 
bility, were  alike  in  the  vividness  of 
their  Fetich-worship  and  the  feebleness 
of  their  spiritual  sentiments.*  They 

*  Sometimes  Fetichism  furnished  a  legend 
which  Catholicism,  in  its  best  estate,  would 
not  despise.  Here  is  one  that  belongs  to  the 
Akwapim  country,  which  lies  north  of  Akkra, 
and  is  tributary  to  Ashantee.  "  They  say  that 
Odomaiikama  created  all  things.  He  created 
the  earth,  the  trees,  stones,  and  men.  He 
showed  men  what  they  ought  to  eat,  and  also 
said  to  them,  '  Whenever  anybody  does  any- 
thing that  is  lovely,  think  about  it,  and  do  it 
also,  only  do  not  let  your  eye  grow  red '  (that 
is,  inflamed,  lustful).  When  He  had  finished 
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brought  over  the  local  superstitions, 
the  grotesque  or  revolting  habits,  the 
twilight  exaggerations  of  their  great 
pagan  fatherland,  into  a  practical  pa- 
ganism, which  struck  at  their  rights, 
and  violated  their  natural  affections, 
with  no  more  pretence  of  religious  than 
of  temporal  consolation,  and  only  capa- 
ble of  substituting  one  Fetich  for  an- 
other. The  delighted  negroes  went  to 
mass  as  to  their  favorite  Calenda;  the 
tawdry  garments  and  detestable  drone 
of  the  priest,  whose  only  Catholicism 
was  his  indiscriminate  viciousness,  ap- 
peared to  them  a  superior  sorcery ;  the 
Host  was  a  great  Gree-gree ;  the  mutter- 
ed liturgy  was  a  palaver  with  the  spir- 
its ;  music,  incense,  and  gilding  charmed 
them  for  a  while  away  from  the  barba- 
rous ritual  of  their  midnight  serpent- 
worship.  The  priests  were  white  men, 
for  the  negroes  thought  that  black  bap- 
tism would  not  stick  ;  but  they  were 
fortune-hunters,  like  the  rest  of  the  col- 
ony, mere  agents  of  the  official  will, 
and  seekers  of  their  pleasures  in  the 
huts  of  the  negro-quarter.*  The  curates 
declared  that  the  innate  stupidity  of 
the  African  baffled  all  their  efforts  to 
instil  a  truth  or  rectify  an  error.  The 
secret  practice  of  serpent-worship  was 
punishable,  as  the  stolen  gatherings  for 
dancing  were,  because  it  unfitted  them 
for  the  next  day's  toil,  and  excited  no- 
tions of  vengeance  in  their  minds.  But 
the  curates  declined  the  trouble  of 
teaching  them  the  difference  in  spirit- 
ual association  between  the  wafer  in  a 
box  and  the  snake  in  a  hamper.  On 
the  whole,  the  negro  loved  to  thump 
his  sheepskin  drum,  and  work  himself 

the  creation,  He  left  men  and  went  to  heaven ; 
and  when  He  went,  the  Fetiches  came  hither 
from  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Now,  touch- 
ing these  Fetiches,  as  well  as  departed  spirits, 
they  are  not  God,  neither  created  by  God,  but 
He  has  only  given  them  permission,  nt  their 
request,  to  come  to  men.  For  which  reason 
no  Fetich  ever  receives  permission  to  slay  a 
man,  except  directly  from  the  Creator."  — 
Petermann's  Hfittheiluntjen,  1856,  p.  466. 

*  Droit  Public  <les  Colonies  Francoises,  (Tnpres 
lei  Lois  faites pour  ces  Pays,  Tom.  I.  p.  300. 


up  to  the  frantic  climax  of  a  barbarous 
chant,  better  than  to  hear  the  noises  in 
a  church.  He  admired  the  pomp,  but 
was  continually  stealing  away  to  re- 
new the  shadowy  recollection  of  some 
heathen  rite.  What  elevating  influ- 
ence could  there  be  in  the  Colonial 
Church  for  these  children  of  Nature, 
who  were  annually  reinforcing  Church 
and  Colony  at  a  frightful  pace  with 
heathenism  ?  Twenty  or  thirty  tribes 
of  pagans  were  imported  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  thousand  living  heads  per 
annum,  turned  loose  and  mixed  to- 
gether, with  a  sense  of  original  wrong 
and  continual  cruelty  rankling  amid 
their  crude  and  wild  emotions,  and  priz- 
ed especially  for  their  alleged  deficien- 
cy of  soul,  and  animal  ability  to  per- 
form unwholesome  labor.  Slavery  nev- 
er wore  so  black  a  face.  The  only  re- 
fining element  was  the  admixture  of 
superior  tribes,  a  piece  of  good-fortune 
for  the  colony,  which  the  planter  en- 
deavored as  far  as  possible  to  miss  by 
distributing  the  fresh  cargoes  according 
to  their  native  characters.  A  fresh 
Eboe  was  put  under  the  tutelage  of  a 
naturalized  Eboe,  a  Jolof  with  a  Jolof, 
and  so  on  :  their  depressed  and  un- 
healthy condition  upon  landing,  and 
their  ignorance  of  the  Creole  dialect, 
rendered  this  expedient.* 

But  these  distinctions  could  not  be 
preserved  upon  such  a  limited  area  and 
amid  these  jostling  tribes.  People  of  a 
dozen  latitudes  swarmed  in  the  cabins 

*  On  the  other  hand,  an  elaborate  Manuel 
des  Ilabitans  de  St.  Domingite  cautions  the 
planters  on  this  point :  "  Carefully  avoid  aban- 
doning the  new  negroes  to  the  discretion  of 
the  old  ones,  who  are  often  very  glad  to  play 
the  part  of  hosts  for  the  sake  of  such  valets,  to 
whom  they  make  over  the  rudest  part  of  their 
day's  work.  This  produces  disgust  and  re- 
pugnance in  the  new-comers,  who  cannot  yet 
bear  to  be  ordered  about,  least  of  all  to  be  mal- 
treated by  negroes  like  themselves,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  they  submit  willingly  and  with 
affection  to  the  orders  of  a  white."  This  Man- 
ual, which  reads  like  a  treatise  on  muck  or 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  proceeds  to  say,  that, 
if  the  planter  would  preserve  his  negroes'  use- 
fulness, he  must  be  careful  to  keep  off  the  ticks. 
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of  a  single  negro -quarter.  Even  the 
small  planter  could  not  stock  his  hab- 
itation with  a  single  kind  of  negro  : 
the  competition  at  each  trade-sale  of 
slaves  prevented  it.  So  did  a  practice 
of  selling  them  by  the  scramble.  This 
was  to  shut  two  or  three  hundred  of 
them  into  a  large  court-yard,  where 
they  were  all  marked  at  the  same  price, 
and  the  gates  thrown  open  to  purchas- 
ers. A  greedy  crowd  rushed  in,  with 
yells  and  fighting,  each  man  struggling 
to  procure  a  quota,  by  striking  them 
with  his  fists,  tying  handkerchiefs  or 
pieces  of  string  to  them,  fastening  tags 
around  their  necks,  regardless  of  tribe, 
family,  or  condition.  The  negroes,  not 
yet  recovered  from  their  melancholy 
voyage,  were  amazed  and  panic-stricken 
at  this  horrible  onslaught  of  avaricious 
men  ;  they  frequently  scaled  the  walls, 
and  ran  frantically  up  and  down  the 
town. 

As  soon  as  the  slaves  were  procured, 
by  sale  on  shipboard,  by  auction,  or  by 
scramble,  they  received  the  private 
marks  of  their  owners.  Each  planter 
had  a  silver  plate,  perforated  with  his 
letter,  figure,  or  cipher,  which  he  used 
to  designate  his  own  slaves  by  brand- 
ing. If  two  planters  happened  to  be 
using  the  same  mark,  the  brand  was 
placed  upon  different  spots  of  the  body. 
The  heated  plate,  with  an  interposing 
piece  of  oiled  or  waxed  paper,  was 
touched  lightly  to  the  body ;  the  flesh 
swelled,  and  the  form  of  the  brand  could 
never  be  obliterated.  Many  slaves  pass- 
ed from  one  plantation  to  another,  be- 
ing sold  and  resold,  till  their  bodies 
were  as  thick  with  marks  as  an  obelisk. 
How  different  from  the  symbols  of  care 
in  the  furrowed  face  and  stooping  form 
of  a  free  laborer,  where  the  history  of  a 
humble  home,  planted  in  marriage  and 
nursed  by  independent  sorrow,  is  print- 
ed by  the  hand  of  God  ! 

By  this  fusion  of  native  races  a  Creole 
nation  of  slaves  was  slowly  formed  and 
maintained.  The  old  qualities  were  not 
lost,  but  new  qualities  resulted  from  the 
new  conditions.  The  bozal  negro  was 


easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Cre- 
ole. Bozal  is  from  the  Spanish,  mean- 
ing muzzled,  that  is,  ignorant  of  the  Cre- 
ole language  and  not  able  to  talk.*  Cre- 
ole French  was  created  by  the  negroes, 
who  put  into  it  very  few  words  of  their 
native  dialects,  but  something  of  the  na- 
tive construction,  and  certain  euphonic 
peculiarities.  It  is  interesting  to  trace 
their  love  of  alliteration  and  a  concord 
of  sounds  in  this  mongrel  French,  which 
became  a  new  colonial  language.  The 
bright  and  sparkling  French  appears  as 
if  submitted  to  great  heat  and  just  on 
the  point  of  running  together.  There 
is  a  great  family  of  African  dialects  in 
which  a  principal  sound,  or  the  chief 
sound  of  a  leading  word,  appears  in  all 
the  words  of  a  sentence,  from  no  gram- 
matical reason  at  all,  but  to  satisfy  a 
sweetish  ear.  It  is  like  the  charming 
gabble  of  children,  who  love  to  follow 
the  first  key  that  the  tongue  strikes. 
Mr.  Grout  f  and  other  missionaries  note 
examples  of  this  :  Abantu  bake  bonke 
abakoluayo  ba  hlala  ba  de  ba  be  ba  que- 
dile,  is  a  sentence  to  illustrate  'this  na- 
tive disposition.  The  alliteration  is 
sometimes  obscured  by  elisions  and  con- 
tractions, but  never  quite  disappears. 
Mr.  Grout  says  :  "  So  strong  is  the  influ- 
ence of  this  inclination  to  concord  pro- 
duced by  the  repetition  of  initials,  that 
it  controls  the  distinction  of  number, 
and  quite  subordinates  that  of  gender, 
and  tends  to  mould  the  pronoun  after 
the  likeness  of  the  initial  element  of  the 
noun  to  which  it  refers  ;  as,  Izintombi 
zake  zi  ya  hamba,  '  The  daughters  of  him 
they  do  walk.'"  These  characteristics 
appear  in  the  formation  of  the  Creole 
French,  in  connection  with  another 
childlike  habit  of  the  negro,  who  loves 
to  put  himself  in  the  objective  case,  and 
to  say  me  instead  of  /,  as  if  he  knew 
that  he  had  to  be  a  chattel. 

The  article  un,  une,  could  not  have 

*  In  Cuba,  the  slave  who  had  lived  upon 
the  island  long  enough  to  learn  the  language 
was  called  Ladino,  "versed  in  an  idiom." 

f  American  Oriental  Society,  Vol.  I.  p.  423, 
et  sey. 
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been  pronounced  by  a  negro.  It  be- 
came in  his  mouth  nion.  The  personal 
pronouns  je,  tu,  il,  were  converted  into 
mo,  to,  ly,  and  the  possessive  mon,  ton, 
son  into  a  moue,  a  toue,  a  ly,  and  were 
placed  after  the  noun,  which  negro  di- 
alects generally  start  their  sentences 
with.  Possessive  pronouns  had  the  un- 
meaning syllable  quien  before  them,  as, 
Nous  gagne' quien  a  nous,  for  Nous  avons 
les  notres ;  and  demonstrative  pronouns 
were  changed  in  this  way :  Mo  voir  z'ani- 
maux  la  yo,  for  J'ai  vu  ces  animaux,  and 
Ci  la  yo  qui  tevivre,  for  Ceux  qui  ont.  vecu. 
A  few  more  examples  will  suffice  to 
make  other  changes  clear.  A  negro  was 
asked  to  lend  his  horse  ;  he  replied, 
Mouchee  (Monsieur),  mo  pas  gagne 
choual,  mats  mo  connais  qui  gagne  ly ;  si 
ly  pas  gagne  ly,  ly  faut  mo  gagne'  ly, 
pour  vous  gagne :  "  Massa,  me  no  got 
horse,  but  me  know  who  got  um ;  if  him 
no  got  um,  him  get  me  um  for  you." 
Quelquechose  becomes  quichou  /  zozo  = 
oiseau  ;  gournee  =  combattre  ;  guete  = 
voir;  zombi = revenant ,'  bouge'=demeu- 
rer;  hele'—appeler,  etc.* 

The  dialect  thus  formed  by  the  aid 
of  traits  common  to  many  negro  tribes 
was  a  solution  into  which  their  differ- 

*  Harvey's  Sketches  of  Haiti,  p.  292.     See 
a  vocabulary  in  Manuel  des  Habitans  de  St. 
Domingue,   par  L.  J.  Ducoeurjoly,   Tom.  II. 
Here  is  a  verse  of  a  Creole  song,  written  in 
imitation  of  the  negro  dialect:  — 

Dipi  mo  perdi  Lisette, 
Mo  pas  souchi6  Calinda,* 
Mo  quitte  bram-bram  sonette, 
Mo  pas  batte  bamboula.f 
Quand  mo  contr6  1'aut'  negresse, 
Mo  pas  gagn6  z'yeu  pour  ly ; 
Mo  pas  souchie  travail  piece, 
Tou  qui  chose  a  mou6  mouri. 

The  French  of  which  is  as  follows :  — 

Mes  pas,  loin  de  ma  Lisette, 
S'eloignent  du  Calinda; 
Et  ma  ceinture  i  sonnette 
Languit  sur  mon  bamboula. 
MOD  ceil  de  toute  autre  belle 
N'siper^oit  plus  le  souris ; 
Le  travail  en  vain  m'appelle, 
Mes  sens  sont  aneantis. 

*  A  favorite  dance. 

t  A  kind  of  tambourine  or  drum  made  of  a  keg 
etretched  with  skins,  and  sometimes  hung  with 
bells. 


ences  fell  to  become  modified  ;  when 
the  barriers  of  language  were  broken 
down,  the  common  African  nature,  with 
all  its  good  and  evil,  appeared  in  a  Cre- 
ole form.  The  forced  labor,  the  caprice 
of  masters,  and  the  cruel  supervision  of 
the  overseers  engendered  petty  vices 
of  theft,  concealment,  and  hypocrisy. 
The  slave  became  meaner  than  the  na- 
tive African  in  all  respects ;  even  his 
passions  lost  their  extravagant  sinceri- 
ty, but  part  of  the  manliness  went  with 
it.  Intelligence,  ability,  adroitness  were 
exercised  in  a  languid  way ;  rude  and 
impetuous  tribes  became  more  docile 
and  manageable,  but  those  who  were 
already  disposed  to  obedience  did  not 
find  either  motive  or  influence  to  lift 
their  natures  into  a  higher  life.  An 
average  slave-character,  not  difficult  to 
govern,  but  without  instinct  to  improve, 
filled  the  colony.  A  colonist  would  hard- 
ly suspect  the  fiery  Africa  whose  sun 
ripened  the  ancestors  of  his  slaves,  un- 
less he  caught  them  by  accident  in  the 
midst  of  their  voluptuous  Calenda,  or 
watched  behind  some  tree  the  midnight 
orgy  of  magic  and  Fetichism.  A  slave- 
climate  gnawed  at  the  bold  edges  of 
their  characters  and  wore  them  down, 
as  the  weather  rusted  out  more  rapidly 
than  anywhere  else  all  the  iron  tools 
and  implements  of  the  colony.  The 
gentler  traits  of  the  African  character, 
mirth  and  jollity,  affectionateness,  do- 
mestic love,  regard  and  even  reverence 
for  considerate  masters,  were  the  least 
impaired ;  for  these,  with  a  powerful  re- 
ligiosity, are  indigenous,  like  the  baobab 
and  palm,  and  give  a  great  accent  to  the 
name  of  Africa.  What  other  safeguard 
had  a  planter  with  his  wife  and  children, 
who  lived  with  thirty  slaves  or  more,  up 
to  six  hundred,  upon  solitary  planta- 
tions that  were  seldom  visited  by  the 
mare'chausse'e,  or  rural  police  ?  The  root 
of  such  a  domination  was  less  in  the 
white  man's  superiority  than  in  the  do- 
cile ability  of  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  his  natural  enemies.  "  Totidem 
esse  Tiostes  quot  servos,"  said  Seneca  ; 
but  he  was  thinking  of  the  Scythian 
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and  Germanic  tribes.  A  North- Amer- 
ican Indian,  or  a  Carib,  though  less  pa- 
gan than  a  native  African,  could  never 
become  so  subdued.  Marooning  occur- 
red every  day,  and  cases  of  poisoning, 
perpetrated  generally  by  Ardra  negroes, 
who  were  addicted  to  serpent-worship, 
were  not  infrequent ;  but  they  poisoned 
a  rival  or  an  enemy  of  their  own  race 
as  often  as  a  white  man.  The  "  Affi- 
ches  Americaines,"  which  was  publish- 
ed weekly  at  Port-au-Prince,  had  al- 
ways a  column  or  two  describing  fugi- 
tive negroes ;  but  local  disturbances  or 
insurrectionary  attempts  were  very  rare : 
a  half-dozen  cannot  be  counted  since 
the  Jolofs  of  Diego  Columbus  frightened 
Spaniards  from  the  colony.  If  this  be 
so  in  an  island  whose  slaves  were  con- 
tinually reinforced  by  native  Africans, 
bringing  Paganism  to  be  confirmed  by  a 
corrupt  Catholicism,  where  every  influ- 
ence was  wanton  and  debased,  and  the 
plantation-cruelties,  as  we  shall  shortly 
see,  outheroded  everything  that  slave- 
holding  annals  can  reveal,  how  much  less 
likely  is  it  that  we  shall  find  the  slave 
insurrectionary  in  the  United  States, 
whence  the  slave-trade  has  been  ex- 
cluded for  nearly  two  generations,  and 
where  the  African,  modified  by  climate, 
and  by  religious  exercises  of  his  own 
which  are  in  harmony  with  his  native 
disposition  and  enjoin  him  not  to  be  of 

§a  stout  mind,  waits  prayerfully  till  lib- 
erty shall  be  proclaimed !  If  the  slave- 
holder ever  lived  in  dread,  it  was  not 
so  much  from  what  he  expected  as  from 
what  he  knew  that  he  deserved.  But 
the  African  is  more  merciful  than  the 
conscience  of  a  slaveholder.  Blessed 
are  these  meek  ones :  they  shall  yet  in- 
herit earth  in  America  ! 

France  was  always  more  humane  than 
her  colonies,  for  every  rising  sun  did 
not  rekindle  there  the  dreadful  paradox 
that  sugar  and  sweetness  were  incom- 
patible, and  she  could  not  taste  the 
stinging  lash  as  the  crystals  melted  on 
her  tongue.*  An  ocean  rolled  between. 

*  There  was  a  proverb  as  redoubtably  pop- 
ular as  Solomon's  "  Spare  the  rod  " ;  it  origi- 
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She  always  endeavored  to  protect  the 
slave  by  legislation  ;  but  the  Custom  of 
Paris,  when  it  was  gentle,  was  doubly 
distasteful  to  the  men  who  knew  how 
impracticable  it  was.  Louis  XIII.  would 
not  admit  that  a  single  slave  lived  in 
his  dominions,  till  the  priests  convinced 
him  that  it  was  possible  through  the 
slave-trade  to  baptize  the  Ethiopian 
again.  Louis  XIV.  issued  the  famous 
Code  Noir  in  1685,  when  the  colonists 
had  already  begun  to  shoot  a  slave  for 
a  saucy  gesture,  and  to  hire  buccaneers 
to  hunt  marooning  negroes  at  ten  dol- 
lars per  head.f 

The  Code  Noir  was  the  basis  of  all 
the  colonial  legislation  which  affected 
the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice  its  principal  articles. 
We  have  only  room  to  present  them  re- 
duced to  their  essential  substance. 

Negroes  must  be  instructed  in  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  bozals  must  be 
baptized  within  eight  days  after  land- 
ing. All  overseers  must  be  Catholic. 
Sundays  and  fete  days  are  days  of  rest 
for  the  negro ;  no  sale  of  negroes  or 
any  other  commodity  can  take  place  on 
those  days. 

Free  men  who  have  children  by 
slaves,  and  masters  who  permit  the  con- 

nated  in  Brazil,  where  the  natives  were  easily 
humiliated :— "  Regarder  un  sauvage  de  trovers, 
c'est  le  baltre;  le  battre,  c'est  le  luer:  battre  un 
negre,  c'est  le  nourrir":  Looking  hard  at  a 
savage  is  beating  him :  beating  is  the  death  of 
him:  but  to  beat  a  negro  is  bread  and  meat 
to  him. 

f  A  Commissioner's  fee  under  the  Fugitive- 
Slave  Bill.  History  will  repeat  herself  to  em- 
phasize the  natural  and  inalienable  rights  of 
slave- catchers.  In  1706  the  planters  organized 
a  permanent  force  of  maroon-hunters,  twelve 
men  to  each  quarter  of  the  island,  who  receiv- 
ed the  annual  stipend  of  three  hundred  livres. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  owners  paid  thirty 
livres  for  each  slave  caught  in  the  canes  or 
roads,  forty-five  for  each  captured  beyond  the  , 
mornes,  and  sixty  for  those  who  escaped  to 
more  distant  places.  The  hunters  might  fire 
at  the  slave,  if  he  could  not  be  otherwise  stop- 
ped, and  draw  the  same  sums.  In  1711  the 
maroons  became  so  insolent  that  the  planters 
held  four  regular  chases  or  battues  per  annum. 
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nection,  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds  of  sugar.  If  the  guilty 
person  be  a  master,  his  slave  and  her 
children  are  confiscated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hospital,  and  cannot  be  freed. 

If  a  free  man  is  not  married  to  any 
white  person  during  concubinage  with 
his  slave,  and  shall  marry  said  slave,  she 
and  her  children  shall  become  enfran- 
chised. 

No  consent  of  father  and  mother  is 
essential  for  marriage  between  slaves, 
but  no  master  can  constrain  slaves  to 
marry  against  their  will. 

If  a  slave  has  a  free  black  or  colored 
woman  for  his  wife,  the  male  and  female 
children  shall  follow  the  condition  of 
the  mother ;  and  if  a  slave-woman  has 
a  free  husband,  the  children  shall  follow 
his  condition. 

The  weekly  ration  for  a  slave  of  ten 
years  old  and  upwards  consists  of  five 
Paris  pints  of  manioc  meal,  or  three 
cassava  loaves,  each  weighing  two  and 
a  half  pounds,  with  two  pounds  of  salt 
beef,  or  three  of  fish,  or  other  things  in 
proportion,  but  never  any  tafia  *  in  the 
place  of  a  ration ;  and  no  master  can 
avoid  giving  a  slave  his  ration  by  offer- 
ing him  a  day  for  his  own  labor.  Wean- 
ed children  to  the  age  of  ten  are  enti- 
tled to  half  the  above  ration.  Each 
slave  must  also  have  two  suits  of  clothes 
yearly,  or  cloth  in  proportion. 

Slaves  who  are  not  properly  nourish- 
ed and  clothed  by  their  masters  can 
lodge  a  complaint  against  them.  If  it 
be  well-founded,  the  masters  can  be 
prosecuted  without  cost  to  the  slave. 

Slaves  who  are  old,  infirm,  diseased, 
whether  incurable  or  not,  must  be  sup- 
ported. If  they  are  abandoned  by  mas- 
ters, they  are  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital, 
and  the  masters  must  pay  six  sols  daily 
for  their  support. 

A  slave's  testimony  can  be  received 
as  a  statement  to  serve  the  courts  in 
procuring  light  elsewhere  ;  but  no  judge 
can  draw  presumption,  conjecture,  or 
proof  therefrom. 

The  slave  who  strikes  his  master  or 
*  A  coarse  rum  distilled  from  the  sugar-cane. 


mistress,  or  their  children,  so  as  to  draw 
blood,  or  in  the  face,  may  be  punished 
even  with  death ;  and  all  excesses  or 
v  offences  committed  by  slaves  against 
free  persons  shall  be  severely  punish- 
ed, even  with  death,  if  the  case  shall 
warrant. 

Any  free  or  enfranchised  person  who 
shall  shelter  a  fugitive  shall  be  fined 
three  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  for  each 
day. 

A  slave  who  is  condemned  to  death 
shall  be  valued  before  execution,  and 
the  estimated  price  paid  to  the  master, 
provided  the  latter  has  not  made  a  pre- 
tended complaint. 

Masters  may  chain  and  whip  their 
slaves,  but  not  mutilate,  torture,  or 
kill  them. 

If  a  master  or  overseer  shall  kill  a 
slave,  he  shall  be  prosecuted  ;  but  if  he 
can  convince  the  court  of  cause,  he 
may  be  discharged  without  pardon  from 
the  King. 

Masters  who  are  twenty  years  old 
can  free  their  slaves  at  will  or  by  tes- 
tamentary act,  without  being  held  to 
give  a  reason  for  it ;  and  if  a  slave  is 
named  by  testament  a  general  legatee, 
or  an  executor,  or  guardian  of  chil- 
dren, he  shall  be  considered  enfran- 
chised. 

An  enfranchised  slave  shall  be  re- 
garded as  free  as  any  person  born  in 
France,  without  letters  of  naturaliza- 
tion ;  he  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
natives  everywhere,  even  if  he  was  born 
in  a  foreign  country. 

An  enfranchised  slave  must  pay  sin- 
gular respect  to  his  ancient  master,  his 
widow,  and  children  ;  an  injury  done 
to  them  will  be  punished  more  severe- 
ly than  if  done  to  others.  But  he  is 
free,  and  quit  of  all  service,  charge, 
and  tenure  that  may  be  pretended  by 
his  former  master,  either  respecting  his 
person  or  property  and  succession. 

An  enfranchised  slave  shall  enjoy  the 
same  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
as  if  he  had  been  born  free.  The  King 
desires  that  he  may  merit  his  acquired 
liberty,  and  that  it  may  confer  upon 
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him,  as  well  in  his  person  as  estate,  the 
same  effects  which  the  blessing  of  natural 
liberty  confers  upon  French  subjects. 

The  last  article,  and  all  that  relat- 
ed to  enfranchisement,  are  notable  for 
their  political  effect  upon  the  colony. 
The  free  mulattoes  interpreted  the  lib- 
eral clauses  of  the  Code  into  an  exten- 
sion of  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  them, 
as  the  natural  inference  from  their  freed 
condition.  The  lust  of  masters  and  the 
defencelessness  of  the  slave-woman  sow- 
ed thickly  another  retribution  in  the 
fated  soil. 

The  custom  of  enfranchising  children 
of  mixed  blood,  and  sometimes  their 
mothers,  commenced  in  the  earliest 
times  of  the  French  colonies,  when  the 
labor  of  engages  was  more  valuable  than 
that  of  slaves,  and  the  latter  were  ob- 
jects of  buccaneering  license  as  much 
as  of  profit.  The  colonist  could  not 
bear  to  see  his  offspring  inventoried  as 
chattels.  In  this  matter  the  nations  of 
the  South  of  Europe  appear  to  atone 
for  acts  of  passion  by  after  -  thoughts 
of  humanity.  The  free  descendants 
of  mulattoes  who  were  enfranchised  by 
French  masters  in  Louisiana,  and  who 
form  a  respectable  and  flourishing  class 
in  that  State,  now  stand  beneath  the 
American  flag  at  the  call  of  General 
Butler.  But  the  Anglo-American  alone 
seems  willing  to  originate  a  chattel  and 
to  keep  him  so.  His  passion  will  descend 
as  low  for  gratification  as  a  French- 
man's or  a  Spaniard's,  but  his  heart 
will  not  afterwards  mount  as  high. 

Acts  of  enfranchisement  required  at 
first  the  sanction  of  the  Government, 
until  in  1682  the  three  sovereign  courts 
of  St.  Christophe,  Martinique,  and 
Guadeloupe  offered  the  project  of  a 
law  which  favored  enfranchisements  ; 
it  led  to  the  articles  upon  that  subject 
in  the  Edict  of  1685,  quoted  above, 
which  sought  at  once  to  restrain  the 
license  of  masters  and  to  afford  them 
a  legal  way  to  be  humane  and  just.* 

*  Other  motives  became  influential  as  soon 
as  the  slaves  discovered  their  advantages.    A 
VOL.    XI.  20 


In  1703  there  were  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  freed  persons  in  San  Do- 
mingo. In  1711  a  colonial  ordinance 
proscribed  every  enfranchisement  which 
did  not  have  the  approbation  of  the  co- 
lonial government.  The  King  sanc- 
tioned this  ordinance  in  1713,  and  de- 
clared that  all  masters  who  neglected 
the  formality  should  lose  their  slave* 
by  confiscation. 

In  1736  the  number  of  freed  slaves, 
black  and  mulatto,  was  two  thousand. 
The  Government,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
crease, imposed  a  sum  upon  the  master 
for  each  act  of  enfranchisement,  in  the 
hope  to  check  his  license.  But  the 
master  evaded  this  and  every  other  sal- 
utary provision  ;  the  place  and  climate, 
so  distant  from  the  Custom  of  Paris, 
where  men  dishonored  only  complex- 
ions like  their  own,  lent  occasion  and 
immunity.  Colonial  Nature  was  more 
potent  than  paper  restrictions.  In  1750 
there  were  four  thousand  freed  persons. 

But  the  desire  of  enfranchising  chil- 
dren was  so  great  that  the  colonists 
evaded  all  the  regulations,  which  mul- 
tiplied yearly,  by  taking  their  slave* 
to  France,  where  they  became  free  as 
soon  as  their  feet  pressed  the  soil.  The 
only  measure  which  the  Government 
could  devise  to  meet  this  evasion  was 
to  forbid  all  men  of  color  to  contract 
marriages  in  France. 

master  in  want  of  money  would  offer  emanci- 
pation for  a  certain  sum;  the  slave  would  em- 
ploy every  means,  even  the  most  illicit,  to 
raise  the  amount  upon  which  his  or  her  free- 
dom depended.  A  female  slave  would  de- 
mand emancipation  for  herself  or  for  some  rel- 
ative as  her  price  for  yielding  to  a  master: 
attractive  negresses  wielded  a  great  deal  of 
power  in  this  way.  A  great  evil  arose  from 
testamentary  acts  of  enfranchisement,  or  equi- 
valent promises;  for  the  slave  in  question 
would  sometimes  poison  his  master  to  hasten 
the  day  of  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  manj 
masters  of  the  nobler  kind  emancipated  their 
slaves  as  a  reward  for  services:  the  rearing 
of  six  living  children,  thirty  years  of  field  or 
domestic  labor  without  marooning,  industry, 
economy,  attachment,  the  discovery  of  a  poi- 
soning scheme  or  of  an  emeute,  saving  the  life 
of  a  white  person  with  great  risk,  —  all  these 
were  occasional  reasons  for  enfranchisement 
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In  1787  the  free  persons  of  color  in 
San  Domingo  numbered  19,632.  In 
1790  their  numbers  were  25,000. 

In  1G81  the  white  inhabitants  of  San 
Domingo  numbered  four  thousand  ;  but 
in  1790,  notwithstanding  a  constant  tide 
of  emigration  from  Europe,  they  num- 
bered only  thirty  thousand. 

The  number  of  slaves  at  the  same 
time  was  about  four  hundred  thousand, 
a  number  which  represents  the  violent 
removal  of  several  millions  of  black  men 
from  Africa  :  some  writers  not  anti-sla- 
very reckon  this  tremendous  crime  of 
the  white  man  at  ten  millions  ! 

What  a  climate,  and  what  a  system, 
in  which  only  the  mulatto  thrives  ! 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  causes 
and  elements,  of  Nature,  race,  and  pol- 
icy, the  passions  and  peculiarities  of  ma- 


length,  in  no  fair  forms  of  humanity 
nor  beneficent  institutions,  but  in  the 
foremost  sugar-plantation  of  the  world, 
whose  cane -rows  were  planted  and 
nourished  by  the  first  of  crimes,  whose 
juice  was  expressed  by  over-hasty  ava- 
rice and  petulant  ambition  that  could 
not  be  satisfied  unless  the  crime  pre- 
served features  as  colossal  as  the  pas- 
sion of  the  hour. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Horrors  of  San  Domin- 
go were  those  of  suicide.  Bloody  licen- 
tiousness lays  violent  hands  upon  its  life. 
Its  weaknesses  were  full  of  fatal  vigor, 
lust  poisoned  the  humanity  which  it  in- 
spired, the  soil  of  the  buccaneer  could 
raise  nothing  which  was  not  exuberant 
with  vengeance.  Slave -Insurrection 
was  a  mere  accidental  episode  in  the 
closing  scenes  of  this  bad  and  blunder- 


ny  kinds  of  men,  which  culminated  at     ing  career. 


A  LONDON  SUBURB. 


ONE  of  our  English  summers  looks, 
in  the  retrospect,  as  if  it  had  been 
patched  with  more  frequent  sunshine 
than  the  sky  of  England  ordinarily  af- 
fords ;  but  I  believe  that  it  may  be  on- 
ly a  moral  effect, —  a  "  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  nor  land,"  —  caused  by  our 
having  found  a  particularly  delightful 
abode  in  the  neighborhood  of  London. 
In  order  to  enjoy  it,  however,  I  was 
compelled  to  solve  the  problem  of  liv- 
ing in  two  places  at  oncer  —  an  impos- 
sibility which  I  so  far  accomplished  as 
to  vanish,  at  frequent  intervals,  out  of 
men's  sight  and  knowledge  on  one  side 
of  England,  and  take  my  place  in  a 
circle  of  familiar  faces  on  the  other,  so 
quietly  that  I  seemed  to  have  been 
there  all  along.  It  was  the  easier  to 
get  accustomed  to  our  new  residence, 
because  it  was  not  only  rich  in  all  the 
material  properties  of  a  home,  but  had 


also  the  home-like  atmosphere,  the 
household  element,  which  is  of  too  in- 
tangible a  character  to  be  let  even  with 
the  most  thoroughly  furnished  lodging- 
house.  A  friend  had  given  us  his  sub- 
urban residence,  with  all  its  conven- 
iences, elegancies,  and  snuggeries, — its 
drawing-rooms  and  library,  still  warm 
and  bright  with  the  recollection  of  the 
genial  presences  that  we  had  known 
there,  —  its  closets,  chambers,  kitchen, 
and  even  its  wine-cellar,  if  we  could 
have  availed  ourselves  of  so  dear  and 
delicate  a  trust,  —  its  lawn  and  cozy 
garden-nooks,  and  whatever  else  makes 
up  the  multitudinous  idea  of  an  English 
home,  — he  had  transferred  it  all  to  us, 
pilgrims  and  dusty  wayfarers,  that  we 
might  rest  and  take  our  ease  during  his 
summer's  absence  on  the  Continent. 
We  had  long  been  dwelling  in  tents, 
as  it  were,  and  morally  shivering  by 
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hearths  which,  heap  the  bituminous 
coal  upon  them  as  we  might,  no  blaze 
could  render  cheerful.  I  remember, 
to  this  day,  the  dreary  feeling  with 
which  I  sat  by  our  first  English  fireside, 
and  watched  the  chill  and  rainy  twi- 
light of  an  autumn  day  darkening  down 
upon  the  garden ;  while  the  portrait  of 
the  preceding  occupant  of  the  house 
(evidently  a  most  unamiable  personage 
in  his  lifetime)  scowled  inhospitably 
from  above  the  mantel-piece,  as  if  in- 
dignant that  an  American  should  try  to 
make  himself  at  home  there.  Possibly 
it  may  appease  his  sulky  shade  to  know 
that  I  quitted  his  abode  as  much  a 
stranger  as  I  entered  it.  But  now,  at 
last,  we  were  in  a  genuine  British  home, 
where  refined  and  warm-hearted  people 
had  just  been  living  their  daily  life,  and 
had  left  us  a  summer's  inheritance  of 
slowly  ripened  days,  such  as  a  stranger's 
hasty  opportunities  so  seldom  permit 
him  to  enjoy. 

Within  so  trifling  a  distance  of  the 
central  spot  of  all  the  world,  (which,  as 
Americans  have  at  present  no  centre  of 
their  own,  we  may  allow  to  be  some- 
where in  the  vicinity,  we  will  say,  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,)  it  might  have 
seemed  natural  that  I  should  be  tossed 
about  by  the  turbulence  of  the  vast 
London  whirlpool.  But  I  had  drifted 
into  a  still  eddy,  where  conflicting  move- 
ments made  a  repose,  and,  wearied  with 
a  good  deal  of  uncongenial  activity,  I 
found  the  quiet  of  my  temporary  haven 
more  attractive  than  anything  that  the 
great  town  could  offer.  I  already  knew 
London  well ;  that  is  to  say,  I  had  long 
ago  satisfied  (so  far  as  it  was  capable 
of  satisfaction)  that  mysterious  yearn- 
ing— the  magnetism  of  millions  of  hearts 
operating  upon  one  —  which  impels  ev- 
ery man's  individuality  to  mingle  itself 
with  the  immensest  mass  of  human  life 
within  his  scope.  Day  after  day,  at 
an  earlier  period,  I  had  trodden  the 
thronged  thoroughfares,  the  broad,  lone- 
ly squares,  the  lanes,  alleys,  and  strange 
labyrinthine  courts,  the  parks,  the  gar- 
dens and  inclosures  of  ancient  studi- 


ous societies,  so  retired  and  silent  amid 
the  city-uproar,  the  markets,  the  foggy 
streets  along  the  river-side,  the  bridges, 
—  I  had  sought  all  parts  of  the  metrop- 
olis, in  short,  with  an  unweariable  and 
indiscriminating  curiosity ;  until  few 
of  the  native  inhabitants,  I  fancy,  had 
turned  so  many  of  its  corners  as  myself. 
These  aimless  wanderings  (in  which  my 
prime  purpose  and  achievement  were 
to  lose  my  way,  and  so  to  find  it  the 
more  surely)  had  brought  me,  at  one 
time  or  another,  to  the  sight  and  actual 
presence  of  almost  all  the  objects  and 
renowned  localities  that  I  had  read 
about,  and  which  had  made  London  the 
dream-city  of  my  youth.  I  had  found 
it  better  than  my  dream ;  for  there  is 
nothing  else  in  life  comparable  (in  that 
species  of  enjoyment,  I  mean)  to  the 
thick,  heavy,  oppressive,  sombre  delight 
which  an  American  is  sensible  of,  hard- 
ly knowing  whether  to  call  it  a  pleas- 
ure or  a  pain,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
London.  The  result  was,  that  I  ac- 
quired a  home -feeling  there,  as  no- 
where else  in  the  world, — though  after- 
wards I  came  to  have  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar sentiment  in  regard  to  .Rome ;  and 
as  long  as  either  of  those  two  great 
cities  shall  exist,  the  cities  of  the  Past 
and  of  the  Present,  a  man's  native  soil 
may  crumble  beneath  his  feet  without 
leaving  him  altogether  homeless  upon 
earth. 

Thus,  having  once  fully  yielded  to  its 
influence,  I  was  in  a  manner  free  of 
the  city,  and  could  approach  or  keep 
away  from  it  as  I  pleased.  Hence  it 
happened,  that,  living  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  rush  of  the  London  Bridge 
Terminus,  I  was  oftener  tempted  to 
spend  a  whole  summer-day  in  our  gar- 
den than  to  seek  anything  new  or  old, 
wonderful  or  commonplace,  beyond  its 
precincts.  It  was  a  delightful  garden, 
of  no  great  extent,  but  comprising  a 
good  many  facilities  for  repose  and  en- 
joyment, such  as  arbors  and  garden- 
seats,  shrubbery,  flower-beds,  rose-bush- 
es in  a  profusion  of  bloom,  pinks,  pop- 
pies, geraniums,  sweet-peas,  and  a  va~ 
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riety  of  other  scarlet,  yellow,  blue,  and 
purple  blossoms,  which  I  did  not  trouble 
myself  to  recognize  individually,  yet 
had  always  a  vague  sense  of  their  beau- 
ty about  me.  The  dim  sky  of  England 
has  a  most  happy  effect  on  the  coloring 
of  flowers,  blending  richness  with  del- 
icacy in  the  same  texture  ;  but  in  this 
garden,  as  everywhere  else,  the  exuber- 
ance of  English  verdure  had  a  greater 
charm  than  any  tropical  splendor  or 
diversity  of  hue.  The  hunger  for  nat- 
ural beauty  might  be  satisfied  with 
grass,  and  green  leaves  forever.  Con- 
scious of  the  triumph  of  England  in  this 
respect,  and  loyally  anxious  for  the 
credit  of  my  own  country,  it  gratified 
me  to  observe  what  trouble  and  pains 
the  English  gardeners  are  fain  to  throw 
away  in  producing  a  few  sour  plums 
and  abortive  pears  and  apples,  —  as,  for 
example,  in  this  very  garden,  where  a 
row  of  unhappy  trees  were  spread  out 
perfectly  flat  against  a  brick  wall,  look- 
ing as  if  impaled  alive,  or  crucified, 
with  a  cruel  and  unattainable  purpose 
of  compelling  them  to  produce  rich  fruit 
by  torture.  For  my  part,  I  never  ate 
an  English  fruit,  raised  in  the  open  air, 
that  could  compare  in  flavor  with  a 
Yankee  turnip. 

The  garden  included  that  prime  fea- 
ture of  English  domestic  scenery,  a 
lawn.  It  had  been  levelled,  carefully 
shorn,  and  converted  into  a  bowling- 
green,  on  which  we  sometimes  essayed 
to  practise  the  time-honored  game  of 
bowls,  most  unskilfully,  yet  not  without 
a  perception  that  it  involves  a  very 
pleasant  mixture  of  exercise  and  ease, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish pastimes.  Our  little  domain  was 
shut  in  by  the  house  on  one  side,  and 
in  other  directions  by  a  hedge-fence 
and  a  brick  wall,  which  last  was  con- 
cealed or  softened  by  shrubbery  and 
the  impaled  fruit-trees  already  men- 
tioned. Over  all  the  outer  region,  be- 
yond our  immediate  precincts,  there 
was  an  abundance  of  foliage,  tossed 
aloft  from  the  near  or  distant  trees  with 
which  that  agreeable  suburb  is  adorned. 


The  effect  was  wonderfully  sylvan  and 
rural,  insomuch  that  we  might  have 
fancied  ourselves  in  the  depths  of  a 
wooded  seclusion  ;  only  that,  at  brief 
intervals,  we  could  hear  the  galloping 
sweep  of  a  railway-train  passing  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  its  discordant 
screech,  moderated  by  a  little  farther 
distance,  as  it  reached  the  Blackheath 
Station.  That  harsh,  rough  sound, 
seeking  me  out  so  inevitably,  was  the 
voice  of  the  great  world  summoning 
me  forth.  I  know  not  whether  I  was 
the  more  pained  or  pleased  to  be  thus 
constantly  put  in  mind  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
my  conscience  stung  me  a  little  for  read- 
ing a  book,  or  playing  with  children  in 
the  grass,  when  there  were  so  many  bet- 
ter things  for  an  enlightened  traveller  to 
do,  —  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gave  a 
deeper  delight  to  my  luxurious  idleness, 
to  contrast  it  with  the  turmoil  which  I 
escaped.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  do 
not  repent  of  a  single  wasted  hour,  and 
only  wish  that  I  could  have  spent  twice 
as  many  in  the  same  way ;  for  the  im- 
pression in  my  memory  is,  that  I  was 
as  happy  in  that  hospitable  garden  as 
the  English  summer-day  was  long. 

One  chief  condition  of  my  enjoyment 
was  the  weather.  Italy  has  nothing 
like  it,  nor  America.  There  never  was 
such  weather  except  in  England,  where, 
in  requital  of  a  vast  amount  of  horrible 
east-wind  between  February  and  June, 
and  a  brown  October  and  black  No- 
vember, and  a  wet,  chill,  sunless  win- 
ter, there  are  a  few  weeks  of  incom- 
parable summer,  scattered  through  July 
and  August,  and  the  earlier  portion  of 
September,  small  in  quantity,  but  ex- 
quisite enough  to  atone  for  the  whole 
year's  atmospherical  delinquencies.  Af- 
ter all,  the  prevalent  sornbreness  may 
have  brought  out  those  sunny  intervals 
in  such  high  relief,  that  I  see  them,  in 
my  recollection,  brighter  than  they  re- 
ally were  :  a  little  light  makes  a  glory 
for  people  who  live  habitually  in  a  gray 
gloom.  The  English,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  know  how  enjoyable  the  mo< 
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mentary  gleams  of  their  summer  are  ; 
they  call  it  broiling  weather,  and  hurry 
to  the  sea-side  with  red,  perspiring  fa- 
ces, in  a  state  of  combustion  and  deli- 
quescence ;  and  I  have  observed  that 
even  their  cattle  have  similar  suscep- 
tibilities, seeking  the  deepest  shade,  or 
standing  mid -leg  deep  in  pools  and 
streams  to  cool  themselves,  at  tempera- 
tures which  our  own  cows  would  deem 
little  more  than  barely  comfortable. 
To  myself,  after  the  summer  heats  of 
my  native  land  had  somewhat  effer- 
vesced out  of  my  blood  and  memory,  it 
was  the  weather  of  Paradise  itself.  It 
might  be  a  little  too  warm  ;  but  it  was 
that  modest  and  inestimable  superabun- 
dance which  constitutes  a  bounty  of 
Providence,  instead  of  just  a  niggardly 
enough.  During  my  first  year  in  Eng- 
land, residing  in  perhaps  the  most  un- 
genial  part  of  the  kingdom,  I  could  nev- 
er be  quite  comfortable  without  a  fire 
on  the  hearth ;  in  the  second  twelve- 
month, beginning  to  get  acclimatized,  I 
became  sensible  of  an  austere  friendli- 
ness, shy,  but  sometimes  almost  tender, 
in  the  veiled,  shadowy,  seldom  smiling 
summer ;  and  in  the  succeeding  years 
—  whether  that  I  had  renewed  my  fibre 
with  English  beef  and  replenished  my 
blood  with  English  ale,  or  whatever 
were  the  cause  —  I  grew  content  with 
winter  and  especially  in  love  with  sum- 
mer, desiring  little  more  for  happiness 
than  merely  to  breathe  and  bask.  At 
the  midsummer  which  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  I  must  needs  confess  the 
noontide  sun  came  down  more  fervent- 
ly than  I  found  altogether  tolerable  ;  so 
that  I  was  fain  to  shift  my  position  with 
the  shadow  of  the  shrubbery,  making 
myself  the  movable  index  of  a  sun-dial 
that  reckoned  up  the  hours  of  an  almost 
interminable  day. 

For  each  day  seemed  endless,  though 
never  wearisome.  As  far  as  your  act- 
ual experience  is  concerned,  the  Eng- 
lish summer-day  has  positively  no  be- 
ginning and  no  end.  When  you  awake, 
at  any  reasonable  hour,  the  sun  is  al- 
ready shining  through  the  curtains ; 


you  live  through  unnumbered  hours  of 
Sabbath  quietude,  with  a  calm  variety 
of  incident  softly  etched  upon  their 
tranquil  lapse ;  and  at  length  you  be- 
come conscious  that  it  is  bed-time  again, 
while  there  is  still  enough  daylight  in 
the  sky  to  make  the  pages  of  your  book 
distinctly  legible.  Night,  if  there  be 
any  such  season,  hangs  down  a  trans- 
parent veil  through  which  the  by-gone 
day  beholds  its  successor ;  or,  if  not 
quite  true  of  the  latitude  of  London,  it 
may  be  soberly  affirmed  of  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  island,  that  To- 
morrow is  born  before  Yesterday  is 
dead.  They  exist  together  in  the  gold- 
en twilight,  where  the  decrepit  old  day 
dimly  discerns  the  face  of  the  ominous 
infant ;  and  you,  though  a  mere  mortal, 
may  simultaneously  touch  them  both, 
with  one  finger  of  recollection  and  an- 
other of  prophecy.  I  cared  not  how 
long  the  day  might  be,  nor  how  many 
of  them.  I  had  earned  this  repose  by 
a  long  course  of  irksome  toil  and  per- 
turbation, and  could  have  been  content 
never  to  stray  out  of  the  limits  of  that 
suburban  villa  and  its  garden.  If  I 
lacked  anything  beyond,  it  would  have 
satisfied  me  well  enough  to  dream  about 
it,  instead  of  struggling  for  its  actual 
possession.  At  least,  this  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  moment ;  although  the  trans- 
itory, flitting,  and  irresponsible  char- 
acter of  my  life  there  was  perhaps  the 
most  enjoyable  element  of  all,  as  allow- 
ing me  much  of  the  comfort  of  house 
and  home  without  any  sense  of  their 
weight  upon  my  back.  The  nomadic 
life  has  great  advantages,  if  we  can 
find  tents  ready  pitched  for  us  at  every 
stage. 

So  much  for  the  interior  of  our  abode, 
—  a  spot  of  deepest  quiet,  within  reach 
of  the  intensest  activity.  But,  even 
when  we  stepped  beyond  our  own  gate, 
we  were  not  shocked  with  any  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  great  world.  We 
were  dwelling  in  one  of  those  oases  that 
have  grown  up  (in  comparatively  recent 
years,  I  believe)  on  the  wide  waste  of 
Blackheath,  which  otherwise  offers  a 
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vast  extent  of  unoccupied  ground  in 
singular  proximity  to  the  metropolis. 
As  a  general  thing,  the  proprietorship 
of  the  soil  seems  to  exist  in  everybody 
and  nobody  ;  but  exclusive  rights  have 
been  obtained,  here  and  there,  chiefly 
by  men  whose  daily  concerns  link  them 
with  London,  so  that  you  find  their  vil- 
las or  boxes  standing  along  village- 
streets  which  have  often  more  of  an 
American  aspect  than  the  elder  Eng- 
lish settlements.  The  scene  is  semi- 
rural.  Ornamental  trees  overshadow 
the  sidewalks,  and  grassy  margins  bor- 
der the  wheel-tracks.  The  houses,  to 
be  sure,  have  certain  points  of  differ- 
ence from  those  of  an  American  village, 
bearing  tokens  of  architectural  design, 
though  seldom  of  individual  taste  ;  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  they  stand  aloof  from 
the  street,  and  separated  each  from  its 
neighbor  by  hedge  or  fence,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  careful  exclusiveness  of 
the  English  character,  which  impels  the 
occupant,  moreover,  to  cover  the  front 
of  his  dwelling  with  as  much  conceal- 
ment of  shrubbery  as  his  limits  will  al- 
low. Through  the  interstices,  you  catch 
glimpses  of  well-kept  lawns,  generally 
ornamented  with  flowers,  and  with  what 
the  English  call  rock-work,  being  heaps 
of  ivy-grown  stones  and  fossils,  design- 
ed for  romantic  effect  in  a  small  way. 
Two  or  three  of  such  village-streets  as 
are  here  described  take  a  collective 
name,  —  as,  for  instance,  Blackheath 
Park,  —  and  constitute  a  kind  of  com- 
munity of  residents,  with  gate -ways, 
kept  by  policemen,  and  a  semi-privacy, 
stepping  beyond  which,  you  find  your- 
self on  the  breezy  heath. 

On  this  great,  bare,  dreary  common 
I  often  went  astray,  as  I  afterwards  did 
on  the  Gampagna  of  Rome,  and  drew 
the  air  (tainted  with  London  smoke 
though  it  might  be)  into  my  lungs  by 
deep  inspirations,  with  a  strange  and 
unexpected  sense  of  desert -freedom. 
The  misty  atmosphere  helps  you  to  fan- 
cy a  remoteness  that  perhaps  does  not 
quite  exist.  During  the  little  time  that 
it  lasts,  the  solitude  is  as  impressive  as 


that  of  a  Western  prairie  or  forest ;  but 
soon  the  railway-shriek,  a  mile  or  two 
away,  insists  upon  informing  you  of 
your  whereabout ;  or  you  recognize  in 
the  distance  some  landmark  that  you 
may  have  known,  —  an  insulated  villa, 
perhaps,  with  its  garden-wall  around  it, 
or  the  rudimental  street  of  a  new  settle- 
ment which  is  sprouting  on  this  other- 
wise barren  soil.  Half  a  century  ago, 
the  most  frequent  token  of  man's  be- 
neficent contiguity  might  have  been  a 
gibbet,  and  the  creak,  like  a  tavern- 
sign,  of  a  murderer  swinging  to  and  fro 
in  irons.  Blackheath,  with  its  highway- 
men and  footpads,  was  dangerous  in  those 
days ;  and  even  now,  for  aught  I  know, 
the  Western  prairie  may  still  compare 
favorably  with  it  as  a  safe  region  to  go 
astray  in.  When  I  was  acquainted  with 
Blackheath,  the  ingenious  device  of  gar- 
roting  had  recently  come  into  fashion  ; 
and  I  can  remember,  while  crossing 
those  waste  places  at  midnight,  and 
hearing  footsteps  behind  me,  to  have 
been  sensibly  encouraged  by  also  hear- 
ing, not  far  off,  the  clinking  hoof-tramp 
of  one  of  the  horse-patrols  who  do  reg- 
ular duty  there.  About  sunset,  or  a 
little  later,  was  the  time  when  the  broad 
and  somewhat  desolate  peculiarity  of 
the  heath  seemed  to  me  to  put  on  its 
utmost  impressiveness.  At  that  hour, 
finding  myself  on  elevated  ground,  I 
once  had  a  view  of  immense  London, 
four  or  five  miles  off,  with  the  vast 
Dome  in  the  midst,  and  the  towers  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  rising  up 
into  the  smoky  canopy,  the  thinner  sub- 
stance of  which  obscured  a  mass  of 
things,  and  hovered  about  the  objects 
that  were  most  distinctly  visible,  —  a 
glorious  and  sombre  picture,  dusky,  aw- 
ful, but  irresistibly  attractive,  like  a 
young  man's  dream  of  the  great  world, 
foretelling  at  that  distance  a  grandeur 
never  to  be  fully  realized. 

While  I  lived  in  that  neighborhood, 
the  tents  of  two  or  three  sets  of  crick- 
et-players were  constantly  pitched  on 
Blackheath,  and  matches  were  going 
forward  that  seemed  to  involve  the 
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honor  and  credit  of  communities  or 
counties,  exciting  an  interest  in  every- 
body but  myself,  who  cared  not  what 
part  of  England  might  glorify  itself  at 
the  expense  of  another.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  born  an  Englishman,  I  be- 
lieve, in  order  to  enjoy  this  great  na- 
tional game;  at  any  rate,  as  a  specta- 
cle for  an  outside  observer,  I  found  it 
lazy,  lingering,  tedious,  and  utterly  de- 
void of  pictorial  effects.  Choice  of  other 
amusements  was  at  hand.  Butts  for 
archery  were  established,  and  bows  and 
arrows  were  to  be  let,  at  so  many  shots 
for  a  penny, — there  being  abundance  of 
space  for  a  farther  flight-shot  than  any 
modern  archer  can  lend  to  his  shaft. 
Then  there  was  an  absurd  game  of 
throwing  a  stick  at  crockery-ware,  which 
I  have  witnessed  a  hundred  times,  and 
personally  engaged  in  once  or  twice, 
without  ever  having  the  satisfaction  to 
see  a  bit  of  broken  crockery.  In  other 
spots,  you  found  donkeys  for  children 
to  ride,  and  ponies  of  a  very  meek  and 
patient  spirit,  on  which"  the  Cockney 
pleasure-seekers  of  both  sexes  rode  ra- 
ces and  made  wonderful  displays  of 
horsemanship.  By  way  of  refreshment 
there  was  gingerbread,  (but,  as  a  true 
patriot,  I  must  pronounce  it  greatly  in- 
ferior to  our  native  dainty,)  and  gin- 
ger-beer, and  probably  stancher  liquor 
among  the  booth-keeper's  hidden  stores. 
The  frequent  railway-trains,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  steamers  to  Greenwich, 
have  made  the  vacant  portions  of  Black- 
heath  a  play-ground  and  breathing-place 
for  the  Londoners,  readily  and  very 
cheaply  accessible ;  so  that,  in  view  of 
this  broader  use  and  enjoyment,  I  a  lit- 
tle grudged  the  tracts  that  have  been 
filched  away,  so  to  speak,  and  individ- 
ualized by  thriving  citizens.  One  sort 
of  visitors  especially  interested  me : 
they  were  schools  of  little  boys  or 
girls,  under  the  guardianship  of  their 
instructors,  —  charity-schools,  as  I  often 
surmised  from  their  aspect,  collected 
among  dark  alleys  and  squalid  courts ; 
and  hither  they  were  brought  to  spend 
a  summer  afternoon,  these  pale  little 


progeny  of  the  sunless  nooks  of  Lon- 
don, who  had  never  known  that  the 
sky  was  any  broader  than  that  narrow 
and  vapory  strip  above  their  native 
lane.  I  fancied  that  they  took  but  a 
doubtful  pleasure,  being  half  affrighted 
at  the  wide,  empty  space  overhead  and 
round  about  them,  finding  the  air  too 
little  medicated  with  smoke,  soot,  and 
graveyard  exhalations,  to  be  breathed 
with  comfort,  and  feeling  shelterless 
and  lost  because  grimy  London,  their 
slatternly  and  disreputable  mother,  had 
suffered  them  to  stray  out  of  her  arms. 

Passing  among  these  holiday-people, 
we  come  to  one  of  the  gate-ways  of 
Greenwich  Park,  opening  through  an 
old  brick  wall.  It  admits  us  from  the 
bare  heath  into  a  scene  of  antique  cul- 
tivation and  woodland  ornament,  trav- 
ersed in  all  directions  by  avenues  of 
trees,  many  of  which  bear  tokens  of  a 
venerable  age.  These  broad  and  well- 
kept  pathways  rise  and  decline  over 
the  elevations  and  along  the  bases  of 
gentle  hills  which  diversify  the  whole 
surface  of  the  Park.  The  loftiest  and 
most  abrupt  of  them  (though  but  of 
very  moderate  height)  is  one  of  the 
earth's  noted  summits,  and  may  hold 
up  its  head  with  Mont  Blanc  and  Chim- 
borazo,  as  being  the  site  of  Greenwich 
Observatory,  where,  if  all  nations  will 
consent  to  say  so,  the  longitude  of  our 
great  globe  begins.  I  used  to  regu- 
late my  watch  by  the  broad  dial-plate 
against  the  Observatory-wall,  and  felt 
it  pleasant  to  be  standing  at  the  verj 
centre  of  Time  and  Space. 

There  are  lovelier  parks  than  this 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  richer 
scenes  of  greensward  and  cultivated 
trees  ;  and  Kensington,  especially,  in  a 
summer  afternoon,  has  seemed  to  me 
as  delightful  as  any  place  can  or  ought 
to  be,  in  a  world  which,  some  time  or 
other,  we  must  quit.  But  Greenwich, 
too,  is  beautiful,  —  a  spot  where  the  art 
of  man  has  conspired  with  Nature,  as 
if  he  and  the  great  mother  had  taken 
counsel  together  how  to  make  a  pleas- 
ant scene,  and  the  longest  liver  of  the 
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two  had  faithfully  carried  out  their  mu- 
tual design.  It  has,  likewise,  an  addi- 
tional charm  of  its  own,  because,  to  all 
appearance,  it  is  the  people's  property 
and  play-ground  in  a  much  more  gen- 
uine way  than  the  aristocratic  resorts 
in  closer  vicinity  to  the  metropolis.  It 
affords  one  of  the  instances  in  which 
the  monarch's  property  is  actually  the 
people's,  and  shows  how  much  more 
natural  is  their  relation  to  the  sover- 
eign than  to  the  nobility,  which  pretends 
to  hold  the  intervening  space  between 
the  two :  for  a  nobleman  makes  a  para- 
dise only  for  himself,  and  fills  it  with 
his  own  pomp  and  pride ;  whereas  the 
people  are  sooner  or  later  the  legit- 
imate inheritors  of  whatever  beauty 
kings  and  queens  create,  as  now  of 
Greenwich  Park.  On  Sundays,  when 
the  sun  shone,  and  even  on  those  grim 
and  sombre  days  when,  if  it  do  not  act- 
ually rain,  the  English  persist  in  call- 
ing it  fine  weather,  it  was  good  to  see 
how  sturdily  the  plebeians  trod  under 
their  own  oaks,  and  what  fulness  of 
simple  enjoyment  they  evidently  found 
there.  They  were  the  people,  —  not 
the  populace,  —  specimens  of  a  class 
whose  Sunday  clothes  are  a  distinct 
kind  of  garb  from  their  week-day  ones  ; 
and  this,  in  England,  implies  wholesome 
habits  of  life,  daily  thrift,  and  a  rank 
above  the  lowest.  I  longed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  them,  in  order  to  investi- 
gate what  manner  of  folks  they  were, 
what  sort  of  households  they  kept,  their 
politics,  their  religion,  their  tastes,  and 
whether  they  were  as  narrow-minded 
as  their  betters.  There  can  be  very  lit- 
tle doubt  of  it :  an  Englishman  is  Eng- 
lish, in  whatever  rank  of  life,  though  no 
more  intensely  so,  I  should  imagine,  as 
an  artisan  or  petty  shopkeeper,  than  as 
a  member  of  Parliament. 

The  English  character,  as  I  conceive 
it,  is  by  no  means  a  very  lofty  one  ;  they 
seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of  earth  and 
grimy  dust  clinging  about  them,  as  was 
probably  the  case  with  the  stalwart  and 
quarrelsome  people  who  sprouted  up 
out  of  the  soil,  after  Cadmus  had  sown 


the  dragon's  teeth.  And  yet,  though 
the  individual  Englishman  is  sometimes 
preternaturally  disagreeable,  an  observ- 
er standing  aloof  has  a  sense  of  natural 
kindness  towards  them,  in  the  lump. 
They  adhere  closer  to  the  original  sim- 
plicity in  which  mankind  was  created 
than  we  ourselves  do;  they  love,  quar- 
rel, laugh,  cry,  and  turn  their  actual 
selves  inside  out,  with  greater  freedom 
than  any  class  of  Americans  would  con- 
sider decorous.  It  was  often  so  with 
these  holiday-folks  in  Greenwich  Park ; 
and,  ridiculous  as  it  may  sound,  I  fancy 
myself  to  have  caught  very  satisfactory 
glimpses  of  Arcadian  life  among  the 
Cockneys  there,  hardly  beyond  the  scope 
of  Bow-Bells,  picnicking  in  the  grass,  un- 
couthly  gambolling  on  the  broad  slopes, 
or  straying  in  motley  groups  or  by  sin- 
gle pairs  of  love-making  youths  and 
maidens,  along  the  sun -streaked  ave- 
nues. Even  the  omnipresent  policemen 
or  park-keepers  could  not  disturb  the 
beatific  impression  on  my  mind.  One 
feature,  at  all  events,  of  the  Golden 
Age  was  to  be  seen  in  the  herds  of  deer 
that  encountered  you  in  the  somewhat 
remoter  recesses  of  the  Park,  and  were 
readily  prevailed  upon  to  nibble  a  bit 
of  bread  out  of  your  hand.  But,  though 
no  wrong  had  ever  been  done  them,  and 
no  horn  had  sounded  nor  hound  bayed 
at  the  heels  of  themselves  or  their  ant- 
lered  progenitors,  for  centuries  past, 
there  was  still  an  apprehensiveness  lin- 
gering in  their  hearts ;  so  that  a  slight 
movement  of  the  hand  or  a  step  too  near 
would  send  a  whole  squadron  of  them 
scampering  away,  just  as  a  breatli  scat- 
ters the  winged  seeds  of  a  dandelion. 

The  aspect  of  Greenwich  Park,  with 
all  those  festal  people  wandering  through 
it,  resembled  that  of  the  Borghese  Gar- 
dens under  the  walls  of  Rome,  on  a 
Sunday  or  Saint's  day ;  but,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say,  it  a  little  disturbed  what- 
ever grimly  ghost  of  Puritanic  strictness 
might  be  lingering  in  the  sombre  depths 
of  a  New-England  heart,  among  severe 
and  sunless  remembrances  of  the  Sab- 
baths of  childhood,  and  pangs  of  remorse 
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for  ill-gotten  lessons  in  the  catechism, 
and  for  erratic  fantasies  or  hardly  sup- 
pressed laughter  in  the  middle  of  long 
sermons.  Occasionally,  I  tried  to  take 
the  long-hoarded  sting  out  of  these  com- 
punctious smarts  by  attending  divine 
service  in  the  open  air.  On  a  cart  out- 
side of  the  Park-wall,  (and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  at  two  or  three  corners  and  seclud- 
ed spots  within  the  Park  itself,)  a  Meth- 
odist preacher  uplifts  his  voice  and 
speedily  gathers  a  congregation,  his  zeal 
for  whose  religious  welfare  impels  the 
good  man  to  such  earnest  vociferation 
and  toilsome  gesture  that  his  perspiring 
face  is  quickly  in  a  stew.  His  inward 
flame  conspires  with  the  too  fervid  sun 
and  makes  a  positive  martyr  of  him, 
even  in  the  very  exercise  of  his  pious 
labor ;  insomuch  that  he  purchases  ev- 
ery atom  of  spiritual  increment  to  his 
hearers  by  loss  of  his  own  corporeal  so- 
lidity, and,  should  his  discourse  last  long 
enough,  must  finally  exhale  before  their 
eyes.  If  I  smile  at  him,  be  it  under- 
stood, it  is  not  in  scorn ;  he  performs 
his  sacred  office  more  acceptably  than 
many  a  prelate.  These  way-side  services 
attract  numbers  who  would  not  other- 
wise listen  to  prayer,  sermon,  or  hymn, 
from  one  year's  end  to  another,  and 
•who,  for  that  very  reason,  are  the  au- 
ditors most  likely  to  be  moved  by  the 
preacher's  eloquence.  Yonder  Green- 
wich pensioner,  too, — in  his  costume  of 
three-cornered  hat,  and  old-fashioned, 
brass -buttoned  blue  coat  with  ample 
skirts,  which  makes  him  look  like  a  con- 
temporary of  Admiral  Benbow, — that 
tough  old  mariner  may  hear  a  word  or 
two  which  will  go  nearer  his  heart  than 
anything  that  the  chaplain  of  the  Hos- 
pital can  be  expected  to  deliver.  I  al- 
ways noticed,  moreover,  that  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  audience  were 
soldiers,  who  came  hither  with  a  day's 
leave  from  Woolwich,  —  hardy  veterans 
in  aspect,  some  of  whom  wore  as  many 
as  four  or  five  medals,  Crimean  or  East- 
Indian,  on  the  breasts  of  their  scarlet 
coats.  The  miscellaneous  congregation 
listen  with  every  appearance  of  heart- 


felt interest ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
must  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  never 
found  it  possible  to  give  five  minutes' 
attention  to  any  other  English  preach- 
ing: so  cold  and  commonplace  are  the 
homilies  that  pass  for  such,  under  the 
aged  roofs  of  churches.  And  as  for  ca- 
thedrals, the  sermon  is  an  exceedingly 
diminutive  and  unimportant  part  of  the 
religious  services, — if,  indeed,  it  be  con- 
sidered a  part,  —  among  the  pompous 
ceremonies,  the  intonations,  and  the  re- 
sounding and  lofty-voiced  strains  of  the 
choristers.  The  magnificence  of  the  set- 
ting quite  dazzles  out  what  we  Puritans 
look  upon  as  the  jewel  of  the  whole  af- 
fair ;  for  I  presume  that  it  was  our  fore- 
fathers, the  Dissenters  in  England  and 
America,  who  gave  the  sermon  its  pres- 
ent prominence  in  the  Sabbath  exercis- 
es. 

The  Methodists  are  probably  the  first 
and  only  Englishmen  who  have  worship- 
ped in  the  open  air  since  the  ancient 
Britons  listened  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Druids ;  and  it  reminded  me  of  that  old 
priesthood,  to  see  certain  memorials  of 
their  dusky  epoch  —  not  religious,  how- 
ever, but  warlike  —  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  spot  where  the  Methodist 
was  holding  forth.  These  were  some  an- 
cient burrows,  beneath  or  within  which 
are  supposed  to  lie  buried  the  slain  of 
a  forgotten  or  doubtfully  remembered 
battle,  fought  on  the  site  of  Greenwich 
Park  as  long  ago  as  two  or  three  cen- 
turies after  the  birth  of  Christ.  What- 
ever may  once  have  been  their  height 
and  magnitude,  they  have  now  scarcely 
more  prominence  in  the  actual  scene 
than  the  battle  of  which  they  are  the 
sole  monuments  retains  in  history, — be- 
ing only  a  few  mounds  side  by  side,  ele- 
vated a  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  shallow  depression  in  their  sum- 
mits. When  one  of  them  was  opened, 
not  long  since,  no  bones,  nor  armor,  nor 
weapons  were  discovered,  nothing  but 
some  small  jewels,  and  a  tuft  of  hair, — 
perhaps  from  the  head  of  a  valiant  gen- 
eral, who,  dying  on  the  field  of  his  vie- 
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tory,  bequeathed  this  lock,  together  with 
his  indestructible  fame,  to  after-ages. 
The  hair  and  jewels  are  probably  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  the  potsherds 
and  rubbish  of  innumerable  generations 
make  the  visitor  wish  that  each  passing 
century  could  carry  off  all  its  fragments 
and  relics  along  with  it,  instead  of  add- 
ing them  to  the  continually  accumulat- 
ing burden  which  human  knowledge  is 
compelled  to  lug  upon  its  back.  As  for 
the  fame,  I  know  not  what  has  become 
of  it. 

After  traversing  the  Park,  we  come 
into  the  neighborhood  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  will  pass  through  one  of 
its  spacious  gate-ways  for  the  sake  of 
glancing  at  an  establishment  which  does 
more  honor  to  the  heart  of  England  than 
anything  else  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
of  a  public  nature.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  we  can  be  sensible  of  anything  like 
kindliness  in  the  acts  or  relations  of  such 
an  artificial  thing  as  a  National  Govern- 
ment. Our  own  Government,  I  should 
conceive,  is  too  much  an  abstraction  ever 
to  feel  any  sympathy  for  its  maimed  sail- 
ors and  soldiers,  though  it  will  doubtless 
do  them  a  severe  kind  of  justice,  as  chill- 
ing as  the  touch  of  steel.  But  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  Greenwich  pensioners 
are  the  petted  children  of  the  nation, 
and  that  the  Government  is  their  dry- 
nurse,  and  that  the  old  men  themselves 
have  a  childlike  consciousness  of  their 
position.  Very  likely,  a  better  sort  of 
life  might  have  been  arranged,  and  a 
wiser  care  bestowed  on  them ;  but,  such 
as  it  is,  it  enables  them  to  spend  a  slug- 
gish, careless,  comfortable  old  age,  grum- 
bling, growling,  gruff,  as  if  all  the  foul 
weather  of  their  past  years  were  pent 
up  within  them,  yet  not  much  more  dis- 
tontented  than  such  weather-beaten  and 
battle-battered  fragments  of  human  kind 
must  inevitably  be.  Their  home,  in  its 
outward  form,  is  on  a  very  magnificent 
plan.  Its  germ  was  a  royal  palace,  the 
full  expansion  of  which  has  resulted  in 
a  series  of  edifices  externally  more  beau- 
tiful than  any  English  palace  that  I 
have  seen,  consisting  of  several  quad- 


rangles of  stately  architecture,  united 
by  colonnades  and  gravel  walks,  and 
inclosing  grassy  squares,  with  statues  in 
the  centre,  the  whole  extending  along 
the  Thames.  It  is  built  of.  marble,  or 
very  light-colored  stone,  in  the  classic 
style,  with  pillars  and  porticos,  which 
(to  my  own  taste,  and,  I  fancy,  to  that 
of  the  old  sailors)  produce  but  a  cold 
and  shivery  effect  in  the  English  climate. 
Had  I  been  the  architect,  I  would  have 
studied  the  characters,  habits,  and  predi- 
lections of  nautical  people  in  Wapping, 
Rotherhithe,  and  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Tower,  (places  which  I  visited  in 
affectionate  remembrance  of  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver,  and  other  actual  or 
mythological  navigators,)  and  would 
have  built  the  hospital  in  a  kind  of  ethe- 
real similitude  to  the  narrow,  dark,  ug- 
ly, and  inconvenient,  but  snug  and  cozy 
homeliness  of  the  sailor  boarding-houses 
there.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
all  the  above  attributes,  or  enough  of 
them  to  satisfy  an  old  sailor's  heart, 
might  be  reconciled  with  architectural 
beauty  and  the  wholesome  contrivances 
of  modern  dwellings,  and  thus  a  novel 
and  genuine  style  of  building  be  given 
to  the  world. 

But  their  countrymen  meant  kindly 
by  the  old  fellows  in  assigning  them  the 
ancient  royal  site  where  Elizabeth  held 
her  court  and  Charles  II.  began  to  build 
his  palace.  So  far  as  the  locality  went, 
it  was  treating  them  like  so  many  kings ; 
and,  with  a  discreet  abundance  of  grog, 
beer,  and  tobacco,  there  was  perhaps 
little  more  to  be  accomplished  in  behalf 
of  men  whose  whole  previous  lives  have 
tended  to  unfit  them  for  old  age.  Their 
chief  discomfort  is  probably  for  lack  of 
something  to  do  or  think  about.  But, 
judging  by  the  few  whom  I  saw,  a  list- 
less habit  seems  to  have  crept  over  them, 
a  dim  dreaminess  of  mood,  in  which 
they  sit  between  asleep  and  awake,  and 
find  the  long  day  wearing  towards  bed- 
time without  its  having  made  any  dis- 
tinct record  of  itself  upon  their  con- 
sciousness. Sitting  on  stone  benches  in 
the  sunshine,  they  subside  into  slumber, 
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or  nearly  so,  and  start  at  the  approach 
of  footsteps  echoing  under  the  colon- 
nades, ashamed  to  be  caught  napping, 
and  rousing  themselves  in  a  hurry,  as 
formerly  on  the  midnight  watch  at  sea. 
In  their  brightest  moments,  they  gath- 
er in  groups  and  bore  one  another  with 
endless  sea -yarns  about  their  voyages 
under  famous  admirals,  and  about  gale 
and  calm,  battle  and  chase,  and  all  that 
class  of  incident  that  has  its  sphere  on 
the  deck  and  in  the  hollow  interior  of  a 
ship,  where  their  world  has  exclusively 
been.  For  other  pastime,  they  quarrel 
among  themselves,  comrade  with  com- 
rade, and  perhaps  shake  paralytic  fists 
in  furrowed  faces.  If  inclined  for  a 
little  exercise,  they  can  bestir  their 
wooden  legs  on  the  long  esplanade  that 
borders  by  the  Thames,  criticizing  the 
rig  of  passing  ships,  and  firing  off  vol- 
leys of  malediction  at  the  steamers, 
which  have  made  the  sea  another  ele- 
ment than  that  they  used  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with.  All  this  is  but  cold  comfort 
for  the  evening  of  life,  yet  may  com- 
pare rather  favorably  with  the  pre- 
ceding portions  of  it,  comprising  little 
save  imprisonment  on  shipboard,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  have  been  tossed 
all  about  the  world  and  caught  hardly  a 
glimpse  of  it,  forgetting  what  grass  and 
trees  are,  and  never  finding  out  what 
woman  is,  though  they  may  have  en- 
countered a  painted  spectre  which  they 
took  for  her.  A  country  owes  much  to 
human  beings  whose  bodies  she  has  worn 
out  and  whose  immortal  parts  she  has  left 
undeveloped  or  debased,  as  we  find  them 
here ;  and  having  wasted  an  idle  para- 
graph upon  them,  let  me  now  suggest  that 
old  men  have  a  kind  of  susceptibility  to 
moral  impressions,  and  even  (up  to  an 
advanced  period)  a  receptivity  of  truth, 
which  often  appears  to  come  to  them 
after  the  active  time  of  life  is  past.  The 
Greenwich  pensioners  might  prove  bet- 
ter subjects  for  true  education  now  than 
in  their  school-boy  days ;  but  then  where 
is  the  Normal  School  that  could  educate 
instructors  for  such  a  class  ? 

There  is  a  beautiful  chapel  for  the 


pensioners,  in  the  classic  style,  over  the 
altar  of  which  hangs  a  picture  by  West. 
I  never  could  look  at  it  long  enough 
to  make  out  its  design  ;  for  this  artist 
(though  it  pains  me  to  say  it  of  so  re- 
spectable a  countryman)  had  a  gift  of 
frigidity,  a  knack  of  grinding  ice  into 
his  paint,  a  power  of  stupefying  the 
spectator's  perceptions  and  quelling  his 
sympathy,  beyond  any  other  limner  that 
ever  handled  a  brush.  In  spite  of  many 
pangs  of  conscience,  I  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  wreak  a  life-long  abhorrence 
upon  the  poor,  blameless  man,  for  the 
sake  of  that  dreary  picture  of  Lear,  an 
explosion  of  frosty  fury,  that  used  to  be 
a  bugbear  to  me  in  the  Athenaeum  Exhi- 
bition. Would  fire  burn  it,  I  wonder  ? 
The  principal  thing  that  they  have  to 
show  you,  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  is  the 
Painted  Hall.  It  is  a  splendid  and  spa- 
cious room,  at  least  a  hundred  feet  long 
and  half  as  high,  with  a  ceiling  painted 
in  fresco  by  Sir  James  Thornhill.  As  a 
work  of  art,  I  presume,  this  frescoed 
canopy  has  little  merit,  though  it  pro- 
duces an  exceedingly  rich  effect  by  its 
brilliant  coloring  and  as  a  specimen  of 
magnificent  upholstery.  The  walls  of 
the  grand  apartment  are  entirely  cov- 
ered with  pictures,  many  of  them  repre- 
senting battles  and  other  naval  inci- 
dents that  were  once  fresher  in  the 
world's  memory  than  now,  but  chiefly 
portraits  of  old  admirals,  comprising  the 
whole  line  of  heroes  who  have  trod  the 
quarter-decks  of  British  ships  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  back.  Next  to 
a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which 
was  Nelson's  most  elevated  object  of 
ambition,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  high- 
est meed  of  a  naval  warrior  to  have  his 
portrait  hung  up  in  the  Painted  Hall ; 
but,  by  dint  of  victory  upon  victory,  these 
illustrious  personages  have  grown  to  be 
a  mob,  and  by  no  means  a  very  interest- 
ing one,  so  far  as  regards  the  character 
of  the  faces  here  depicted.  They  are 
generally  commonplace,  and  often  sin- 
gularly stolid ;  and  I  have  observed 
(both  in  the  Painted  Hall  and  else- 
where, and  not  only  in  portraits,  but  in 
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the  actual  presence  of  such  renowned 
people  as  I  have  caught  glimpses  of) 
that  the  countenances  of  heroes  are  not 
nearly  so  impressive  as  those  of  states- 
men, —  except,  of  course,  in  the  rare  in- 
stances where  warlike  ability  has  been 
but  the  one-sided  manifestation  of  a  pro- 
found genius  for  managing  the  world's 
affairs.  Nine-tenths  of  these  distinguish- 
ed admirals,  for  instance,  if  their  faces 
tell  truth,  must  needs  have  been  block- 
heads, and  might  have  served  better, 
one  would  imagine,  as  wooden  figure- 
heads for  their  own  ships  than  to  direct 
any  difficult  and  intricate  scheme  of  ac- 
tion from  the  quarter-deck.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  same  kind  of  men  will 
hereafter  meet  with  a  similar  degree  of 
success ;  for  they  were  victorious  chiefly 
through  the  old  English  hardihood,  ex- 
ercised in  a  field  of  which  modern  sci- 
ence had  not  yet  got  possession.  Rough 
valor  has  lost  something  of  its  value, 
since  their  days,  and  must  continue  to 
sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  comparative 
estimate  of  warlike  qualities.  In  the 
next  naval  war,  as  between  England 
and  France,  I  would  bet,  methinks,  up- 
on the  Frenchman's  head. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
great  naval  hero  of  England  —  the 
greatest,  therefore,  in  the  world,  and 
of  all  time  —  had  none  of  the  stolid 
characteristics  that  belong  to  his  class, 
and  cannot  fairly  be  accepted  as  their 
representative  man.  Foremost  in  the 
roughest  of  professions,  he  was  as  deli- 
cately organized  as  a  woman,  and  as 
painfully  sensitive  as  a  roet.  More 
than  any  other  Englishman  ne  won  the 
love  and  admiration  of  his  country,  but 
won  them  through  the  efficacy  of  qual- 
ities that  are  not  English,  or,  at  all 
events,  were  intensified  in  his  case  and 
made  poignant  and  powerful  by  some- 
thing morbid  in  the  man,  which  put 
him  otherwise  at  cross -purposes  with 
life.  He  was  a  man  of  genius ;  and 
genius  in  an  Englishman  (not  to  cite 
the  good  old  simile  of  a  pearl  in  the 
oyster)  is  usually  a  symptom  of  a  lack 
of  balance  in  the  general  making-up 


of  the  character  ;  as  we  may  satisfy  our- 
selves by  running  over  the  list  of  their 
poets,  for  example,  and  observing  how 
many  of  them  have  been  sickly  or  de- 
formed, and  how  often  their  lives  have 
been  darkened  by  insanity.  An  ordi- 
nary Englishman  is  the  healthiest  and 
wholesomest  of  human  beings  ;  an  ex- 
traordinary one  is  almost  always,  in 
one  way  or  another,  a  sick  man.  It 
was  so  with  Lord  Nelson.  The  won- 
derful contrast  or  relation  between  his 
personal  qualities,  the  position  which 
he  held,  and  the  life  that  he  lived, 
makes  him  as  interesting  a  personage 
as  all  history  has  to  show ;  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  Southey's  biography  —  so  good 
in  its  superficial  way,  and  yet  so  inade- 
quate as  regards  any  real  delineation 
of  the  man  —  should  have  taken  the 
subject  out  of  the  hands  of  some  writer 
endowed  with  more  delicate  apprecia- 
tion and  deeper  insight  than  that  genu- 
ine Englishman  possessed. 

But  the  English  capacity  for  hero- 
worship  is  full  to  the  brim  with  what 
they  are  able  to  comprehend  of  Lord 
Nelson's  character.  Adjoining  the 
Painted  Hall  is  a  smaller  room,  the  walls 
of  which  are  completely  and  exclusive- 
ly adorned  with  pictures  of  the  great 
Admiral's  exploits.  We  see  the  frail, 
ardent  man  in  all  the  most  noted  events 
of  his  career,  from  his  encounter  with 
a  Polar  bear  to  his  death  at  Trafalgar, 
quivering  here  and  there  about  the 
room  like  a  blue,  lambent  flame.  No 
Briton  ever  enters  that  apartment  with- 
out feeling  the  beef  and  ale  of  his  com- 
position stirred  to  its  depths,  and  find- 
ing himself  changed  into  a  hero  for  the 
nonce,  however  stolid  his  brain,  how- 
ever tough  his  heart,  however  unex- 
citable  his  ordinary  mood.  To  confess 
the  truth,  I  myself,  though  belonging 
to  another  parish,  have  been  cfeeply 
sensible  to  the  sublime  recollections 
there  aroused,  acknowledging  that  Nel- 
son expressed  his  life  in  a  kind  of  sym- 
bolic poetry  which  I  had  as  much  right 
to  understand  as  these  burly  islanders. 
Cool  and  critical  observer  as  I  sought 
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to  be,  I  enjoyed  their  burst  of  honest 
indignation  when  a  visitor  (not  an 
American,  I  am  glad  to  say)  thrust  his 
walking-stick  almost  into  Nelson's  face, 
in  one  of  the  pictures,  by  way  of  point- 
ing a  remark  ;  and  the  by-standers  im- 
mediately glowed  like  so  many  hot 
coals,  and  would  probably  have  con- 
sumed the  offender  in  their  wrath,  had 
he  not  effected  his  retreat.  But  the 
most  sacred  objects  of  all  are  two  of 
Nelson's  coats,  under  separate  glass 
cases.  One  is  that  which  he  wore  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and  it  is  now 
sadly  injured  by  moths,  which  will  quite 
destroy  it  in  a  few  years,  unless  its 
guardians  preserve  it  as  we  do  Wash- 
ington's military  suit,  by  occasionally 
baking  it  in  an  oven.  The  other  is  the 
coat  in  which  he  received  his  death- 
wound  at  Trafalgar.  On  its  breast  are 
sewed  three  or  four  stars  and  orders  of 
knighthood,  now  much  dimmed  by  time 
and  damp,  but  which  glittered  brightly 
enough  on  the  battle-day  to  draw  the 
fatal  aim  of  a  French  marksman.  The 
bullet-hole  is  visible  on  the  shoulder, 
as  well  as  a  part  of  the  golden  tassels 
of  an  epaulet,  the  rest  of  which  was 
shot  away.  Over  the  coat  is  laid  a 
white  waistcoat  with  a  great  blood-stain 
on  it,  out  of  which  all  the  redness  has 
utterly  faded,  leaving  it  of  a  dingy  yel- 
low hue,  in  the  threescore  years  since 
that  blood  gushed  out.  Yet  it  was  once 
the  reddest  blood  in  England,  —  Nel- 
son's blood  ! 

The  hospital  stands  close  adjacent  to 
the  town  of  Greenwich,  which  will  al- 
ways retain  a  kind  of  festal  aspect  in 
my  memory,  in  consequence  of  my  hav- 
ing first  become  acquainted  with  it  on 
Easter  Monday.  Till  a  few  years  ago, 
the  first  three  days  of  Easter  were  a 
carnival-season  in  this  old  town,  during 
which  the  idle  and  disreputable  part  of 
London  poured  itself  into  the  streets 
like  an  inundation  of  the  Thames, — 
as  unclean  as  that  turbid  mixture  of 
the  offscourings  of  the  vast  city,  and 
overflowing  with  its  grimy  pollution 
whatever  rural  innocence,  if  any,  might 


be  found  in  the  suburban  neighborhood. 
This  festivity  was  called  Greenwich 
Fair,  the  final  one  of  which,  in  an  im- 
memorial succession,  it  was  my  fortune 
to  behold. 

If  I  had  bethought  myself  of  going 
through  the  fair  with  a  note-book  and 
pencil,  jotting  down  all  the  prominent 
objects,  I  doubt  not  that  the  result 
might  have  been  a  sketch  of  English 
life  quite  as  characteristic  and  worthy 
of  historical  preservation  as  an  account 
of  the  Roman  Carnival.  Having  neg- 
lected to  do  so,  I  remember  little  more 
than  a  confusion  of  unwashed  and  shab- 
bily dressed  people,  intermixed  with 
some  smarter  figures,  but,  on  the  whole, 
presenting  a  mobbish  appearance  such 
as  we  never  see  in  our  own  country. 
It  taught  me  to  understand  why  Shak- 
speare,  in  speaking  of  a  crowd,  so  often 
alludes  to  its  attribute  of  evil  odor. 
The  common  people  of  England,  I  am 
afraid,  have  no  daily  familiarity  with 
even  so  necessary  a  thing  as  a  wash- 
bowl, not  to  mention  a  bathing-tub. 
And  furthermore,  it  is  one  mighty  dif- 
ference between  them  and  us,  that  ev- 
ery man  and  woman  on  our  side  of  the 
water  has  a  working -day  suit  and  a 
holiday  suit,  and  is  occasionally  as  fresh 
as  a  rose,  whereas,  in  the  good  old 
country,  the  griminess  of  his  labor  or 
squalid  habits  clings  forever  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  gets  to  be  a  part  of  his 
personal  substance.  These  are  broad 
facts,  involving  great  corollaries  and 
dependencies.  There  are  really,  if  you 
stop  to  think  about  it,  few  sadder  spec- 
tacles in  the  world  than  a  ragged  coat 
or  a  soiled  and  shabby  gown,  at  a  festi- 
val. 

This  unfragrant  crowd  was  exceed- 
ingly dense,  being  welded  together,  as 
it  were,  in  the  street  through  which 
we  strove  to  make  our  way.  On  either 
side  were  oyster-stands,  stalls  of  oranges, 
(a  very  prevalent  fruit  in  England, 
where  they  give  the  withered  ones  a 
guise  of  freshness  by  boiling  them,)  and 
booths  covered  with  old  sail-cloth,  in 
which  the  commodity  that  most  at- 
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tracted  the  eye  was  gilt  gingerbread.  It 
was  so  completely  enveloped  in  Dutch 
gilding  that  I  did  not  at  first  recognize 
an  old  acquaintance,  but  wondered  what 
those  golden  crowns  and  images  could 
be.  There  were  likewise  drums  and 
other  toys  for  small  children,  and  a 
variety  of  showy  and  worthless  articles 
for  children  of  a  larger  growth  ;  though 
it  perplexed  me  to  imagine  who,  in 
such  a  mob,  could  have  the  innocent 
taste  to  desire  playthings,  or  the  money 
to  pay  for  them.  Not  that  I  have  a 
right  to  accuse  the  mob,  on  my  own 
knowledge,  of  being  any  less  innocent 
than  a  set  of  cleaner  and  better  dressed 
people  might  have  been  ;  for,  though  one 
of  them  stole  my  pocket-handkerchief, 
I  could  not  but  consider  it  fair  game, 
under  the  circumstances,  and  was  grate- 
ful to  the  thief  for  sparing  me  my  purse. 
They  were  quiet,  civil,  and  remarkably 
good-humored,  making  due  allowance 
for  the  national  gruffness  ;  there  was  no 
riot,.no  tumultuous  swaying  to  and  fro 
of  the  mass,  such  as  I  have  often  not- 
ed in  an  American  crowd,  no  noise  of 
voices,  except  frequent  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter, hoarse  or  shrill,  and  a  widely  dif- 
fused, inarticulate  murmur,  resembling 
nothing  so  much  as  the  rumbling  of  the 
tide  among  the  arches  of  London  Bridge. 
What  immensely  perplexed  me  was  a 
sharp,  angry  sort  of  rattle,  in  all  quar- 
ters, far  off  and  close  at  hand,  and 
sometimes  right  at  my  own  back,  where 
it  sounded  as  if  the  stout  fabric  of  my 
English  surtout  had  been  ruthlessly 
rent  in  twain  ;  and  everybody's  clothes, 
all  over  the  fair,  were  evidently  being 
torn  asunder  in  the  same  way.  By- 
and-by,  I  discovered  that  this  strange 
noise  was  produced  by  a  little  instru- 
ment called  "The  Fun  of  the  Fair,"  — 
a  sort  of  rattle,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
wheel,  the  cogs  of  which  turn  against  a 
thin  slip  of  wood,  and  so  produce  a 
rasping  sound  when  drawn  smartly 
against  a  person's  back.  The  ladies 
draw  their  rattles  against  the  backs  of 
their  male  friends,  (and  everybody  pass- 
es for  a  friend  at  Greenwich  Fair,)  and 


the  young  men  return  the  compliment 
on  the  broad  British  backs  of  the  la- 
dies ;  and  all  are  bound  by  immemorial 
custom  to  take  it  in  good  part  and  be 
merry  at  the  joke.  As  it  was  one  of 
my  prescribed  official  duties  to  give  an 
account  of  such  mechanical  contrivan- 
ces as  might  be  unknown  in  my  own 
country,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  be 
thus  particular  in  describing  the  Fun 
of  the  Fair. 

But  fchis  was  far  from  being  the  sole 
amusement.  There  were  theatrical 
booths,  in  front  of  which  were  pictori- 
al representations  of  the  scenes  to  be 
enacted  within  ;  and  anon  a  drummer 
emerged  from  one  of  them,  thumping 
on  a  terribly  lax  drum,  and  followed 
by  the  entire  dramatis  personce,  who 
ranged  themselves  on  a  wooden  platform 
in  front  of  the  theatre.  They  were 
dressed  in  character,  but  wofully  shab- 
by, with  very  dingy  and  wrinkled  white 
tights,  threadbare  cotton-velvets,  crum- 
pled silks,  and  crushed  muslin,  and  all 
the  gloss  and  glory  gone  out  of  their 
aspect  and  attire,  seen  thus  in  the  broad 
daylight  and  after  a  long  series  of  per- 
formances. They  sang  a  song  togeth- 
er, and  withdrew  into  the  theatre,  whith- 
er the  public  were  invited  to  follow  them 
at  the  inconsiderable  cost  of  a  penny  a 
ticket.  Before  another  booth  stood  a 
pair  of  brawny  fighting-men,  displaying 
their  muscle,  and  soliciting  patronage 
for  an  exhibition  of  the  noble  British  art 
of  pugilism.  There  were  pictures  of 
giants,  monsters,  and  outlandish  beasts, 
most  prodigious,  to  be  sure,  and  worthy 
of  all  admiration,  unless  the  artist  had 
gone  incomparably  beyond  his  subject. 
Jugglers  proclaimed  aloud  the  miracles 
which  they  were  prepared  to  work ; 
and  posture  -  makers  dislocated  every 
joint  of  their  bodies  and  tied  their 
limbs  into  inextricable  knots,  wherever 
they  could  find  space  to  spread  a  little 
square  of  carpet  on  the  ground.  In 
the  midst  of  the  confusion,  Avhile  ev- 
erybody was  treading  on  his  neighbor's 
toes,  some  little  boys  were  very  solici- 
tous to  brush  your  boots.  These  lads, 
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I  believe,  are  a  product  of  modern  so- 
ciety, —  at  least,  no  older  than  the  time 
of  Gay,  who  celebrates  their  origin  in 
his  "Trivia";  but  in  most  other  re- 
spects the  scene  reminded  me  of  Bun- 
yan's  description  of  Vanity  Fair, — nor 
is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  Pilgrim 
may  have  been  a  merry-maker  here,  in 
his  wild  youth. 

It  seemed  very  singular — though,  of 
course,  I  immediately  classified  it  as  an 
English  characteristic  —  to  see  a  great 
many  portable  weighing-machines,  the 
owners  of  which  cried  out  continual- 
ly and  amain,  —  "  Come,  know  your 
weight !  Come,  come,  know  your  weight 
to-day !  Come,  know  your  weight ! "  — 
and  a  multitude  of  people,  mostly  large 
in  the  girth,  were  moved  by  this  vocif- 
eration to  sit  down  in  the  machines.  I 
know  not  whether  they  valued  them- 
selves on  their  beef,  and  estimated  their 
standing  as  members  of  society  at  so 
much  a  pound ;  but  I  shall  set  it  down 
as  a  national  peculiarity,  and  a  symbol 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  earthly  over 
the  spiritual  element,  that  Englishmen 
are  wonderfully  bent  on  knowing  how 
solid  and  physically  ponderous  they  are. 

On  the  whole,  having  an  appetite  for 
the  brown  bread  and  the  tripe  and  sau- 
sages of  life,  as  well  as  for  its  nicer 
cates  and  dainties,  I  enjoyed  the  scene, 
and  was  amused  at  the  sight  of  a  gruff 
old  Greenwich  pensioner,  who,  forget- 
ful of  the  sailor-frolics  of  his  young 
days,  stood  looking  with  grim  disap- 
proval at  all  these  vanities.  Thus  we 
squeezed  our  way  through  the  mob- 
jammed  town,  and  emerged  into  the 
Park,  Where,  likewise,  we  met  a  great 
many  merry-makers,  but  with  freer 
space  for  their  gambols  than  in  the 
streets.  We  soon  found  ourselves  the 
targets  for  a  cannonade  with  oranges, 
(most  of  them  in  a  decayed  condition,) 
which  went  humming  past  our  ears 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  neighbor- 
ing hillocks,  sometimes  hitting  our  sa- 
cred persons  with  an  inelastic  thump. 
This  was  one  of  the  privileged  freedoms 
of  the  time,  and  was  nowise  to  be  re- 


sented, except  by  returning  the  salute. 
Many  persons  were  running  races,  hand 
in  hand,  down  the  declivities,  especi- 
ally that  steepest  one  on  the  summit 
of  which  stands  the  world -central  Ob- 
servatory, and  (as  in  the  race  of  life) 
the  partners  were  usually  male  and 
female,  and  often  caught  a  tumble  to- 
gether before  reaching  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.  Hereabouts  we  were  pestered 
and  haunted  by  two  young  girls,  the 
eldest  not  more  than  thirteen,  teasing 
us  to  buy  matches;  and  finding  no  mar- 
ket for  their  commodity,  the  taller  one 
suddenly  turned  a  somerset  before  our 
faces,  and  rolled  heels  over  head  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which  we 
stood.  Then,  scrambling  up  the  accliv- 
ity, the  topsy-turvy  trollop  offered  us 
her  matches  again,  as  demurely  as  if  she 
had  never  flung  aside  her  equilibrium  ; 
so  that,  dreading  a  repetition  of  the  feat, 
we  gave  her  sixpence  and  an  admoni- 
tion, and  enjoined  her  never  to  do  so 
any  more. 

The  most  curious  amusement  that  we 
witnessed  here  —  or  anywhere  else,  in- 
deed—  was  an  ancient  and  hereditary 
pastime  called  "  Kissing  in  the  Ring." 
It  is  one  of  the  simplest  kinds  of  games, 
needing  little  or  no  practice  to  make 
the  player  altogether  perfect ;  and  the 
manner  of  it  is  this.  A  ring  is  formed, 
(in  the  present  case,  it  was  of  large 
circumference  and  thickly  gemmed 
around  with  faces,  mostly  on  the  broad 
grin,)  into  the  centre  of  which  steps  an 
adventurous  youth,  and,  looking  round 
the  circle,  selects  whatever  maiden 
may  most  delight  his  eye.  He  presents 
his  hand,  (which  she  is  bound  to  ac- 
cept,) leads  her  into  the  centre,  salutes 
her  on  the  lips,  and  retires,  taking  his 
stand  in  the  expectant  circle.  The 
girl,  in  her  turn,  throws  a  favorable  re- 
gard on  some  fortunate  young  man, 
offers  her  hand  to  lead  him  forth,  makes 
him  happy  with  a  maidenly  kiss,  and 
withdraws  to  hide  her  blushes,  if  any 
there  be,  among  the  simpering  faces  in 
the  ring ;  while  the  favored  swain  loses 
no  time  in  transferring  her  salute  to 
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the  prettiest  and  plumpest  among  the 
many  mouths  that  are  primming  them- 
selves in  anticipation.  And  thus  the 
thing  goes  on,  till  all  the  festive  throng 
are  in  wreathed  and  intertwined  into 
an  endless  and  inextricable  chain  of 
kisses ;  though,  indeed,  it  smote  me 
with  compassion  to  reflect  that  some 
forlorn  pair  of  lips  might  be  left  out, 
and  never  know  the  triumph  of  a  sa- 
lute, after  throwing  aside  so  many  deli- 
cate reserves  for  the  sake  of  winning 
it.  If  the  young  men  had  any  chiv- 
alry, there  was  a  fair  chance  to  display 
it  by  kissing  the  homeliest  damsel  in 
the  circle. 

To  be  frank,  however,  at  the  first 
glance,  and  to  my  American  eye,  they 
looked  all  homely  alike,  and  the  chiv- 
alry that  I  suggest  is  more  than  I  could 
have  been  capable  of,  at  any  period  of 
my  life.  They  seemed  to  be  country- 
lasses,  of  sturdy  and  wholesome  as- 
pect, with  coarse-grained,  cabbage-rosy 
cheeks,  and,  I  am  willing  to  suppose,  a 
stout  texture  of  moral  principle,  such 
as  would  bear  a  good  deal  of  rough 
usage  without  suffering  much  detri- 
ment. But  how  unlike  the  trim  little 
damsels  of  my  native  land !  I  desire 
above  all  things  to  be  courteous ;  but, 
since  the  plain  truth  must  be  told,  the 
soil  and  climate  of  England  produce 
feminine  beauty  as  rarely  as  they  do 
delicate  fruit,  and  though  admirable 
specimens  of  both  are  to  be  met  with, 
they  are  the  hot-house  ameliorations  of 
refined  society,  and  apt,  moreover,  to 
relapse  into  the  coarseness  of  the  origi- 
nal stock.  The  men  are  man-like,  but 
the  women  are  not  beautiful,  though 
the  female  Bull  be  well  enough  adapt- 
ed to  the  male.  Tor  return  to  the  lasses 
of  Greenwich  Fair,  their  charms  were 
few,  and  their  behavior,  perhaps,  not 
altogether  commendable ;  and  yet  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  a  degree  of 
faith  in  their  innocent  intentions,  with 
such  a  half-bashful  zest  and  entire  sim- 
plicity did  they  keep  up  their  part  of 
the  game.  It  put  the  spectator  in  good- 
humor  to  look  at  them,  because  there 


was  still  something  of  the  old  Arcadian 
life,  the  secure  freedom  of  the  antique 
age,  in  their  way  of  surrendering  their 
lips  to  strangers,  as  if  there  were  no 
evil  or  impurity  in  the  world.  As  for 
the  young  men,  they  were  chiefly  spe- 
cimens of  the  vulgar  sediment  of  Lon- 
don life,  often  shabbily  genteel,  rowdy- 
ish,  pale,  wearing  the  unbrushed  coat, 
unshifted  linen,  and  unwashed  faces  of 
yesterday,  as  well  as  the  haggardness 
of  last  night's  jollity  in  a  gin-shop. 
Gathering  their  character  from  these 
tokens,  I  wondered  whether  there  were 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  their  fair 
partners  returning  to  their  rustic  homes 
with  as  much  innocence  (whatever  were 
its  amount  or  quality)  as  they  brought 
to  Greenwich  Fair,  in  spite  of  the  per- 
ilous familiarity  established  by  Kissing 
in  the  Ring. 

The  manifold  disorders  resulting  from 
the  fair,  at  which  a  vast  city  was  brought 
into  intimate  relations  with  a  compara- 
tively rural  district,  have  at  length  led 
to  its  suppression ;  this  was  the  very 
last  celebration  of  it,  and  brought  to 
a  close  the  broad-mouthed  merriment 
of  many  hundred  years.  Thus  my  poor 
sketch,  faint  as  its  colors  are,  may  ac- 
quire some  little  value  in  the  reader's 
eyes  from  the  consideration  that  no  ob- 
server of  the  coming  time  will  ever  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  a  better.  I  should 
find  it  difficult  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  queer  pastime  just  described,  or  any 
moral  mischief  to  which  that  and  other 
customs  might  pave  the  way,  can  have 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  Greenwich  Fair ; 
for  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  Eng- 
lishmen of  station  and  respectability, 
unless  of  a  peculiarly  philanthropic  turn, 
have  neither  any  faith  in  the  feminine 
purity  of  the  lower  orders  of  their  coun- 
trywomen, nor  the  slightest  value  for  it, 
allowing  its  possible  existence.  The 
distinction  of  ranks  is  so  marked,  that 
the  English  cottage-damsel  holds  a  po- 
sition somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
the  negro  girl  in  our  Southern  States. 
Hence  comes  inevitable  detriment  to 
the  moral  condition  of  those  men  them* 
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selves,  who  forget  that  the  humblest 
woman  has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  hold 
herself  in  the  same  sanctity  as  the  high- 
est. The  subject  cannot  well  be  dis- 
cussed in  these  pages  ;  but  I  offer  it  as 
a  serious  conviction,  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  that  the  England 
of  to-day  is  the  unscrupulous  old  Eng- 
land of  Tom  Jones  and  Joseph  Andrews, 
Humphrey  Clinker  and  Roderick  Ran- 
dom ;  and  in  our  refined  era,  just  the 
same  as  at  that  more  free-spoken  epoch, 
this  singular  people  has  a  certain  con- 
tempt for  any  fine-strained  purity,  any 
special  squeamishness,  as  they  consider 
it,  on  the  part  of  an  ingenuous  youth. 
They  appear  to  look  upon  it  as  a  sus- 
picious phenomenon  in  the  masculine 
character. 

Nevertheless,  I  by  no  means  take 
upon  me  to  affirm  that  English  morali- 
ty, as  regards  the  phase  here  alluded  to, 
is  really  at  a  lower  point  than  our  own. 
Assuredly,  I  hope  so,  because,  making 


a  higher  pretension,  or,  at  all  events, 
more  carefully  hiding  whatever  may  be 
amiss,  we  are  either  better  than  they, 
or  necessarily  a  great  deal  worse.  It 
impressed  me  that  their  open  avowal 
and  recognition  of  immoralities  serv- 
ed to  throw  the  disease  to  the  surface, 
where  it  might  be  more  effectually  dealt 
with,  and  leave  a  sacred  interior  not 
utterly  profaned,  instead  of  turning 
its  poison  back  among  the  inner  vitali- 
ties of  the  character,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  corrupting  them  all.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  these  Englishmen  are  certainly 
a  franker  and  simpler  people  than  our- 
selves, from  peer  to  peasant ;  but  if  we 
can  take  it  as  compensatory  on  our 
part,  (which  I  leave  to  be  considered,) 
that  they  owe  those  noble  and  manly 
qualities  to  a  coarser  grain  in  their  na- 
ture, and  that,  with  a  finer  one  in  ours, 
we  shall  ultimately  acquire  a  marble 
polish  of  which  they  are  unsusceptible, 
I  believe  that  this  may  be  the  truth. 


VOL.   XI. 


THE  VAGABONDS. 

WE  are  two  travellers,  Roger  and  I. 

Roger  's  my  dog.  —  Come  here,  you  scamp  I 
Jump  for  the  gentlemen,  —  mind  your  eye  ! 

Over  the  table,  —  look  out  for  the  lamp  !  — 
The  rogue  is  growing  a  little  old ; 

Five  years  we  've  tramped  through  wind  and  weather, 
And  slept  out-doors  when  nights  were  cold, 

And  ate  and  drank  —  and  starved  —  together. 

"We  've  learned  what  comfort  is,  I  tell  you  ! 

A  bed  on  the  floor,  a  bit  of  rosin, 
A  fire  to  thaw  our  thumbs,  (poor  fellow  ! 

The  paw  he  holds  up  there  's  been  frozen,) 
Plenty  of  catgut  for  my  fiddle, 

(  This  out-door  business  is  bad  for  strings,) 
Then  a  few  nice  buckwheats  hot  from  the  griddle, 

And  Roger  and  I  set  up  for  kings  ! 

No,  thank  ye,  Sir,  —  I  never  drink  ; 

Roger  and  I  are  exceedingly  moral,  — 
Are  n't  we,  Roger  ?  —  See  him  wink !  — 

Well,  something  hot,  then,  —  we  won't  quarrel. 
21 
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He  's  thirsty,  too,  —  see  him  nod  his  head  ? 

What  a  pity,  Sir,  that  dogs  can't  talk  ! 
He  understands  every  word  that  's  said,  — 

And  he  knows  good  milk  from  water-and-chalk. 

The  truth  is,  Sir,  now  I  reflect, 

I  've  been  so  sadly  given  to  grog, 
I  wonder  I  've  not  lost  the  respect 

(Here  's  to  you,  Sir!)  even  of  my  dog. 
But  he  sticks  by,  through  thick  and  thin ; 

And  this  old  coat,  with  its  empty  pockets, 
And  rags  that  smell  of  tobacco  and  gin, 

He  '11  follow  while  he  has  eyes  in  his  sockets. 

There  is  n't  another  creature  living 

Would  do  it,  and  prove,  through  every  disaster, 
So  fond,  so  faithful,  and  so  forgiving, 

To  such  a  miserable  thankless  master  ! 
No,  Sir  !  —  see  him  wag  his  tail  and  grin  ! 

By  George  !  it  makes  my  old  eyes  water  ! 
That  is,  there  's  something  in  this  gin 

That  chokes  a  fellow.     But  no  matter  ! 

We  '11  have  some  music,  if  you  're  willing, 

And  Roger  (hem  !  what  a  plague  a  cough  is,  Sir!) 
Shall  march  a  little.  —  Start,  you  villain  ! 

Stand  straight !  'Bout  face  !  Salute  your  officer  ! 
Put  up  that  paw  !  Dress  !  Take  your  rifle  ! 

(Some  dogs  have  arms,  you  see  ! )  Now  hold  your 
Cap  while  the  gentlemen  give  a  trifle, 

To  aid  a  poor  old  patriot  soldier  ! 

March  !     Halt !    Now  show  how  the  rebel  shakes, 

When  he  stands  up  to  hear  his  sentence. 
Now  tell  us  how  many  drams  it  takes 

To  honor  a  jolly  new  acquaintance. 
Five  yelps,  —  that  's  five  ;  he  's  mighty  knowing ! 

The  night  's  before  us,  fill  the  glasses !  — 
Quick,  Sir  !     I  'm  ill,  — my  brain  is  going  !  — 

Some  brandy,  —  thank  you,  —  there  !  • —  it  passes  ! 

Why  not  reform  ?     That  's  easily  said  ; 

But  I  've  gone  through  such  wretched  treatment, 
Sometimes  forgetting  the  taste  of  bread, 

And  scarce  remembering  what  meat  meant, 
That  my  poor  stomach  's  past  reform  ; 

And  there  are  times  when,  mad  with  thinking, 
I  'd  sell  out  heaven  for  something  warm 

To  prop  a  horrible  inward  sinking. 

Is  there  a  way  to  forget  to  think  ? 

At  your  age,  Sir,  home,  fortune,  friends, 
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A  dear  girl's  love,  — but  I  took  to  drink  ;  — 
The  same  old  story ;  you  know  how  it  ends. 

.  If  you  could  have  seen  these  classic  features, 

You  need  n't  laugh,  Sir  ;  they  were  not  then 

Such  a  burning  libel  on  God's  creatures  : 
I  was  one  of  your  handsome  men  ! 

If  you  had  seen  HER,  so  fair  and  young, 

Whose  head  was  happy  on  this  breast ! 
If  you  could  have  heard  the  songs  I  sung 

When  the  wine  went  round,  you  would  n't  have  guessed 
That  ever  I,  Sir,  should  be  straying 

From  door  to  door,  with  fiddle  and  dog, 
Ragged  and  penniless,  and  playing 

To  you  to-night  for  a  glass  of  grog  I 

She  's  married  since,  —  a  parson's  wife  : 

'T  was  better  for  her  that  we  should  part,  — 
Better  the  soberest,  prosiest  life 

Than  a  blasted  home  and  a  broken  heart. 
I  have  seen  her  ?     Once  :  I  was  weak  and  spent 

On  the  dusty  road  :  a  carriage  stopped  : 
But  little  she  dreamed,  as  on  she  went, 

Who  kissed  the  coin  that  her  fingers  dropped  ! 

You  've  set  me  talking,  Sir  ;  I  'm  sorry  ; 

It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  the  change  ! 
What  do  you  care  for  a  beggar's  story  ? 

Is  it  amusing  ?  you  find  it  strange  ? 
I  had  a  mother  so  proud  of  me  ! 

'T  was  well  she  died  before Do  you  know 

If  the  happy  spirits  in  heaven  can  see 

The  ruin  and  wretchedness  here  below  ? 

Another  glass,  and  strong,  to  deaden 

This  pain  ;  then  Roger  and  I  will  start. 
I  wonder,  has  he  such  a  lumpish,  leaden, 

Aching  thing,  in  place  of  a  heart  ? 
He  is  sad  sometimes,  and  would  weep,  if  he  could, 

No  doubt,  remembering  things  that  were,  — • 
A  virtuous  kennel,  with  plenty  of  food, 

And  himself  a  sober,  respectable  cur. 

I  'm  better  now  ;  that  glass  was  warming.  — 

You  rascal !  limber  your  lazy  feet ! 
We  must  be  fiddling  and  performing 

For  supper  and  bed,  or  starve  in  the  street.  — 
Not  a  very  gay  life  to  lead,  you  think  ? 

But  soon  we  shall  go  where  lodgings  are  free, 
And  the  sleepers  need  neither  victuals  nor  drink  ;  — 

The  sooner,  the  better  for  Roger  and  me  1 
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WILLIE   WHARTON. 


WOULD  you  like  to  read  a  story 
which  is  true,  and  yet  not  true  ?  The 
one  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  a  super- 
structure of  imagination  on  a  basis  of 
facts.  I  trust  you  are  not  curious  to 
ascertain  the  exact  proportion  of  each. 
It  is  sufficient  for  any  reasonable  read- 
er to  be  assured  that  many  of  the  lead- 
ing incidents  interwoven  in  the  follow- 
ing story  actually  occurred  in  one  of 
our  Western  States,  a  few  years  ago. 

It  was  a  bright  afternoon  in  the 
spring-time  ;  the  wide,  flowery  prairie 
waved  in  golden  sunlight,  and  distant 
tree -groups  were  illuminated  by  the 
clear,  bright  atmosphere.  Throughout 
the  whole  expanse,  only  two  human 
dwellings  were  visible.  These  were 
small  log-cabins,  each  with  a  clump  of 
trees  near  it,  and  the  rose  of  the  prai- 
ries climbing  over  the  roof.  In  the 
rustic  piazza  of  one  of  these  cabins  a 
woman  was  sewing  busily,  occasionally 
moving  a  cradle  gently  with  her  foot. 
On  the  steps  of  the  piazza  was  seated 
a  man,  who  now  and  then  read  aloud 
some  paragraph  from  a  newspaper. 
From  time  to  time,  the  woman  rais- 
ed her  eyes  from  her  work,  and,  shad- 
ing them  from  the  sunshine  with  her 
hand,  looked  out  wistfully  upon  the  sea 
of  splendor,  everywhere  waving  in  flow- 
ery ripples  to  the  soft  breathings  of  the 
balmy  air.  At  length  she  said,  — 

"  Brother  George,  I  begin  to  feel  a 
little  anxious  about  Willie.  He  was 
told  not  to  go  out  of  sight,  and  he  is 
generally  a  good  boy  to  mind;  but  I 
should  think  it  was  more  than  ten  min- 
utes since  I  have  seen  him.  I  wish 
you  would  try  the  spy-glass." 

The  man  arose,  and,  after  looking 
abroad  for  a  moment,  took  a  small  tele- 
scope from  the  corner  of  the  piazza,  and 
turned  it  in  the  direction  the  boy  had 
taken. 

"  Ah,  now  I  see  the  little  rogue ! "  he 


exclaimed.  "  I  think  it  must  have  been 
that  island  of  high  grass  that  hid  him 
from  you.  He  has  not  gone  very  far  ; 
and  now  he  is  coming  this  way.  But 
who  upon  earth  is  he  leading  along  ? 
I  believe  the  adventurous  little  chap 
has  been  to  the  land  of  Nod  to  get  him 
a  wife.  I  know  of  no  little  girl,  except 
my  Bessie,  for  five  miles  round  ;  and 
it  certainly  is  not  she.  The  fat  little 
thing  has  toppled  over  in  the  grass, 
and  Willie  is  picking  her  up.  I  be- 
lieve in  my  soul  she  's  an  Indian." 

"  An  Indian  ! "  exclaimed  the  moth- 
er, starting  «p  suddenly.  "  Have  you 
heard  of  any  Indians  being  seen  here- 
abouts ?  Do  blow  the  horn  to  hurry 
him  home." 

A  tin  horn  was  taken  from  the  nail 
on  which  it  hung,  and  a  loud  blast  stir- 
red the  silent  air.  Moles  stopped  their 
digging,  squirrels  paused  in  their  gam- 
bols, prairie-dogs  passed  quickly  from 
one  to  another  a  signal  of  alarm,  and 
all  the  little  beasts  wondered  what  could 
be  the  meaning  of  these  new  sounds 
which  had  lately  invaded  the  stillness 
of  their  haunts. 

George  glanced  at  the  anxious  coun- 
tenance of  his  sister,  and  said,  — 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  Jenny,  if  some 
Indians  do  happen  to  call  and  see  us. 
You  know  you  always  agreed  with  me 
that  they  would  be  as  good  as  Chris- 
tians, if  they  were  treated  justly  and 
kindly.  Besides,  you  see  this  one  is  a 
very  small  savage,  and  we  shall  soon 
have  help  enough  to  defend  us  from 
her  formidable  blows.  I  made  a  louder 
noise  with  the  horn  than  I  need  to  have 
done ;  it  has  startled  your  husband,  and 
he  is  coming  from  his  plough ;  and  there 
is  my  wife  and  Bessie  running  to  see 
what  is  the  matter  over  here." 

By  this  time  the  truant  boy  and  his 
companion  approached  the  house,  and 
he  mounted  the  steps  of  the  piazza  with 
eager  haste,  pulling  her  after  him,  im« 
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mediately  upon  the  arrival  of  his  father, 
Aunt  Mary,  and  Cousin  Bessie.  Brief 
explanation  was  made,  that  the  horn 
was  blown  to  hurry  Willie  home  ;  and 
all  exclaimed,  — 

"  Why,  Willie  !  who  is  this  ?  " 

"  Found  her  squatting  on  the  grass., 
pulling  flowers,"  he  replied,  almost  out 
of  breath.  "Don't  know  her  name. 
She  talks  lingo." 

The  whole  company  laughed.  The 
new-comer  was  a  roly-poly,  round 
enough  to  roll,  with  reddish  -  brown 
face,  and  a  mop  of  black  hair,  cut  in  a 
straight  line  just  above  the  eyes.  But 
such  eyes  !  large  and  lambent,  with  a 
foreshadowing  of  sadness  in  their  ex- 
pression. They  shone  in  her  dark  face 
like  moonlit  waters  in  the  dusky  land- 
scape of  evening.  Her  only  garment 
was  a  short  kirtle  of  plaited  grass,  not 
long  enough  to  conceal  her  chubby 
knees.  She  understood  no  word  of 
English,  and,  when  spoken  to,  repeat- 
ed an  Indian  phrase,  enigmatical  to  all 
present.  She  clung  to  Willie,  as  if  he 
were  an  old  friend ;  and  he,  quite  proud 
of  the  manliness  of  being  a  protector, 
stood  with  his  arm  across  her  brown 
shoulders,  half  offended  at  their  mer- 
riment, saying, — 

"  She  's  my  little  girl.     I  found  her." 

"  I  thought  he  'd  been  to  the  land  of 
Nod  to  get  him  a  wife,"  said  Uncle 
George,  smiling. 

Little  Bessie,  with  clean  apron,  and 
flaxen  hair  nicely  tied  up  with  ribbons, 
was  rather  shy  of  the  stranger. 

"  She  'th  dirty,"  lisped  she,  pointing 
to  her  feet. 

"  Well,  s'pose  she  is  ?  "  retorted  Wil- 
liam. "  I  guess  you  'd  be  dirty,  too,  if 
you  'd  been  running  about  in  the  mud, 
without  any  shoes.  But  she  's  pretty. 
She  's  like  my  black  kitten,  only  she 
a'n't  got  a  white  nose." 

Willie's  comparison  was  received  with 
shouts  of  laughter ;  for  there  really  was 
some  resemblance  to  the  black  kitten 
in  that  queer  little  face.  But  when 
the  small  mouth  quivered  with  a  griev- 
ed expression,  and  she  clung  closer  to 


Willie,  as  if  afraid,  kind  Uncle  George 
patted  her  head,  and  tried  to  part  the 
short,  thick,  black  hair,  which  would  not 
stay  parted,  but  insisted  upon  hanging 
straight  over  her  eyebrows.  Baby  Em- 
ma had  been  wakened  in  her  cradle  by 
the  noise,  and  began  to  rub  her  eyes 
with  her  little  fasts.  Being  lifted  into 
her  mother's  lap,  she  hid  her  face  for 
a  while ;  but  finally  she  peeped  forth 
timidly,  and  fixed  a  wondering  gaze  on 
the  new-comer.  It  seemed  that  she 
concluded  to  like  her ;  for  she  shook 
her  little  dimpled  hand  to  her,  and  be- 
gan to  crow.  The  language  of  children 
needs  no  interpreter.  The  demure  lit- 
tle Indian  understood  the  baby-saluta- 
tion, and  smiled. 

Aunt  Mary  brought  bread  and  milk, 
which  she  devoured  like  a  hungry  ani- 
mal. While  she  was  eating,  the  wag- 
on arrived  with  Willie's  older  brother, 
Charley,  who  had  been  to  the  far-off 
mill  with  the  hired  man.  The  sturdy 
boy  came  in,  all  aglow,  calling  out, — 

"  Oh,  mother !  the  boy  at  the  mill 
has  caught  a  prairie-dog.  Such  a  fun- 
ny-looking thing !  " 

He  halted  suddenly  before  the  small 
stranger,  gave  a  slight  whistle,  and  ex- 
claimed, — 

"Halloo!  here  's  a  funny -looking 
prairie-puss ! " 

"  She  a'n't  a  prairie-puss,"  cried  Wil- 
lie, pushing  him  back  with  doubled  fists. 
"  She  's  a  little  girl ;  and  she  's  my  lit- 
tle girl.  I  found  her." 

"  She  's  a  great  find,"  retorted  the 
roguish  brother,  as  he  went  behind  her, 
and  pulled  the  long  black  hair  that  fell 
over  her  shoulders. 

"  Now  you  let  her  alone  ! "  shouted 
Willie ;  and  the  next  moment  the  two 
boys  were  rolling  over  on  the  piazza, 
pommelling  each  other,  half  in  play, 
half  in  earnest.  The  little  savage  sat 
coiled  up  on  the  floor,  watching  them 
without  apparent  emotion  ;  but  when  a 
hard  knock  made  Willie  cry  out,  she 
sprang  forward  with  the  agility  of  a  kit- 
ten, and,  repeating  some  Indian  word 
with  strong  emphasis,  began  to  beat 
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Charley  with  all  her  might.  Instinctive- 
ly, he  was  about  to  give  blows  in  return  ; 
but  his  father  called  out,  — 

"  Hold  there,  my  boy  !  Never  strike 
a  girl !  " 

"  And  never  harm  a  wanderer  that 
needs  protection,"  said  Uncle  George. 
"  It  is  n't  manly,  Charley." 

Thus  rebuked,  Charley  walked  away 
somewhat  crestfallen.  But  before  he 
disappeared  at  the  other  end  of  the 
piazza,  he  turned  back  to  sing,  — 

"  Willie  went  a-hunting,  and  caught 
a  pappoose." 

"  She  a'n't  a  pappoose,  she  's  a  little 
girl,"  shouted  Willie ;  "  and  she 's  my  lit- 
tle girl.  I  did  n't  hunt  her ;  I  found  her." 

Uncle  George  and  his  family  did  not 
return  to  their  cabin  till  the  warm,  yel- 
low tint  of  the  sky  had  changed  to 
azure-gray.  While  consultations  were 
held  concerning  how  it  was  best  to  dis- 
pose of  the  little  wanderer  for  the  night, 
she  nestled  into  a  corner,  where,  rolled 
up  like  a  dog,  she  fell  fast  asleep.  A 
small  bed  was  improvised  for  her  in  the 
kitchen.  But  when  they  attempted  to 
raise  her  up,  she  was  dreaming  of  her 
mother's  wigwam,  and,  waking  sudden- 
ly to  find  herself  among  strangers,  she 
forgot  the  events  of  the  preceding  hours, 
and  became  a  pitiful  image  of  terror. 
Willie,  who  was  being  undressed  in  an- 
other room,  was  brought  in  in  his  night- 
gown, and  the  sight  of  him  reassured 
her.  She  clung  to  him,  and  refused  to 
be  separated  from  him ;  and  it  was  final- 
ly concluded  that  she  should  sleep  with 
her  little  protector  in  his  trundle-bed, 
which  every  night  was  rolled  out  from 
under  the  bed  of  his  father  and  mother. 
A  tub  of  water  was  brought,  and  as  Wil- 
lie jumped  into  it,  and  seemed  to  like  to 
splash  about,  she  was  induced  to  do  the 
same.  The  necessary  ablutions  having 
been  performed,  and  the  clean  night- 
gowns put  on,  the  little  ones  walked  to 
their  trundle-bed  hand  in  hand.  Charley 
pulled  the  long  hair  once  more,  as  they 
passed,  and  began  to  sing,  "  Willie  went 
a-hunting  "  ;  but  the  young  knight-er- 
•rant  was  too  sleepy  and  tired  to  return 


to  the  charge.  The  older  brother  soon 
went  to  rest  also ;  and  all  became  as 
still  wilhin-doors  as  it  was  on  the  wide, 
solitary  prairie. 

The  father  and  mother  sat  up  a  little 
while,  one  mending  a  harness,  the  oth- 
er repairing  a  rip  in  a  garment.  They 
talked  together  in  low  tones  of  Willie's 
singular  adventure  ;  and  Mrs.  Wharton 
asked  her  husband  whether  he  suppos- 
ed this  child  belonged  to  the  Indians 
whose  tracks  their  man  had  seen  on  his 
way  to  the  mill.  She  shared  her  broth- 
er's kindly  feeling  toward  the  red  men, 
because  they  were  an  injured  and  op- 
pressed race.  But,  in  her  old  New- 
England  home,  she  had  heard  and  read 
stories  that  made  a  painful  impression 
on  the  imagination  of  childhood ;  and 
though  she  was  now  a  sensible  and 
courageous  woman,  the  idea  of  Indians 
in  the  vicinity  rendered  the  solitude  of 
the  wilderness  oppressive.  The  sudden 
cry  of  a  night-bird  made  her  start  and 
turn  pale. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  her  husband, 
soothingly.  "It  is  as  George  says. 
Nothing  but  justice  and  kindness  is 
needed  to  render  these  wild  people 
firm  friends  to  the  whites." 

"  I  believe  it,"  she  replied  ;  "  but 
treaties  with  them  have  been  so  wick- 
edly violated,  and  they  are  so  shame- 
fully cheated  by  Government  -  agents, 
that  they  naturally  look  upon  all  white 
men  as  their  enemies.  How  can  they 
know  that  we  are  more  friendly  to 
them  than  others  ?  " 

"  We  have  been  kind  to  their  child," 
responded  Mr.  Wharton,  "and  that  will 
prevent  them  from  injuring  us." 

"  I  would  have  been  just  as  kind  to 
the  little  thing,  if  we  had  an  army  here 
to  protect  us,"  she  rejoined. 

"  They  will  know  that,  Jenny,"  he 
said.  "  Indian  instincts  are  keen.  Your 
gentle  eyes  and  motherly  ways  are  a 
better  defence  than  armies  would  be." 

The  mild  blue  eyes  thanked  him  with 
an  affectionate  glance.  His  words  some- 
what calmed  her  fears;  but  before  re- 
tiring to  rest,  she  looked  out,  far  and 
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wide,  upon  the  lonely  prairie.  It  was 
beautiful,  but  spectral,  in  the  ghostly 
veil  of  moonlight.  Every  bolt  was 
carefully  examined,  and  the  tin  horn 
hung  by  the  bedside.  When  all  prep- 
arations were  completed,  she  drew 
aside  the  window-curtain  to  look  at  the 
children  in  their  trundle-bed,  all  bathed 
with  silvery  moonshine.  They  lay  with 
their  arms  about  each  other's  necks, 
the  dark  brow  nestled  close  to  the  rosy 
cheek,  and  the  mass  of  black  hair  min- 
gled with  the  light  brown  locks.  The 
little  white  boy  of  six  summers  and  the 
Indian  maiden  of  four  slept  there  as 
cozily  as  two  kittens  with  different  fur. 
The  mother  gazed  on  them  fondly,  as 
she  said,  — 

"It  is  a  pretty  sight.  I  often  think 
what  beautiful  significance  there  is  in 
the  Oriental  benediction,  'May  you 
sleep  tranquilly  as  a  child  when  his 
friends  are  with  him  ! ' " 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  charming  picture," 
rejoined  her  husband.  "  This  would 
be  a  text  for  George  to  preach  from; 
and  his  sermon  would  be,  that  confi- 
dence is  always  born  of  kindness." 

The  fear  of  Indians  vanished  from 
the  happy  mother's  thoughts,  and  she 
fell  asleep  with  a  heart  full  of  love  for 
all  human  kind. 

The  children  were  out  of  their  bed 
by  daylight.  The  little  savage  padded 
about  with  naked  feet,  apparently  feel- 
ing much  at  home,  but  seriously  incom- 
moded by  her  night-gown,  which  she 
pulled  at  restlessly,  from  time  to  time, 
saying  something  in  her  own  dialect, 
which  no  one  could  interpret.  But 
they  understood  her  gestures,  and 
showed  her  the  kirtle  of  plaited  grass, 
still  damp  with  the  thorough  washing  it 
had  had  the  night  before.  At  sight  of 
it  she  became  quite  voluble  ;  but  what 
she  said  no  one  knew.  "  What  gib- 
berish you  talk  ! "  exclaimed  Charley. 
She  would  not  allow  him  to  come  near 
her.  She  remembered  how  he  had  pull- 
ed her  hair  and  tussled  with  Willie. 
But  two  bright  buttons  on  a  string 
made  peace  between  them.  He  put 


the  mop  on  his  head,  and  shook  it  at 
her,  saying,  "  Moppet,  you  'd  be  pretty, 
if  you  wore  your  hair  like  folks."  Wil- 
lie was  satisfied  with  this  concession; 
and  already  the  whole  family  began  to 
outgrow  the  feeling  that  the  little  way- 
farer belonged  to  a  foreign  race. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  two  Indians 
came  across  the  prairie.  Moppet  saw 
them  first,  and  announced  the  discov- 
ery by  a  shrill  shout,  which  the  Indians 
evidently  heard;  for  they  halted  in- 
stantly, and  then  walked  on  faster  than 
before.  When  the  child  went  to  meet 
them,  the  woman  quickened  her  pace  a 
little,  and  took  her  hand  ;  but  no  signs 
of  emotion  were  perceptible.  As  they 
approached  the  cabin,  Moppet  appeared 
to  be  answering  their  brief  questions 
without  any  signs  of  fear.  "Poor  little 
thing  ! "  said  Mrs.  Wharton.  "  I  am 
glad  they  are  not  angry  with  her.  I 
was  afraid  they  might  beat  her." 

The  strangers  were  received  with  the 
utmost  friendliness,  but  their  stock  of 
English  was  so  very  scanty  that  little 
information  could  be  gained  from  them. 
The  man  pointed  to  the  child,  and  said, 
"  Wik-a-nee,  me  go  way  she."  And 
the  woman  said,  "  Me  tank."  No  fur- 
ther light  was  ever  thrown  upon  Wil- 
lie's adventure  in  finding  a  pappoose 
alone  on  the  prairie.  The  woman  un- 
strapped from  her  shoulder  a  string  of 
baskets,  which  she  laid  upon  the  ground. 
Moppet  said  something  to  her  mother, 
and  placed  her  hand  on  a  small  one 
brightly  stained  with  red  and 'yellow. 
The  basket  was  given  to  her,  and  she 
immediately  presented  it  to  Willie.  At 
the  same  time  the  Indian  woman  of- 
fered a  large  basket  to  Mrs.  Wharton, 
pointing  to  the  child,  and  saying,  "  Wik- 
a-nee.  Me  tank."  Money  was  offered 
her,  but  she  shook  her  head,  and  re- 
peated, "  Wik-a-nee.  Me  tank."  The 
man  also  refused  the  coin,  with  a  slow 
motion  of  his  head,  saying,  "Me  tank." 
They  ate  of  the  food  that  was  offered 
them,  and  received  a  salted  fish  and 
bread  with  "  Me  tank." 

"Mother,"  exclaimed  Willie,  "  I  want 
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to  give  Moppet  something.  May  I  give 
her  my  Guinea-peas  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  son,  if  you  wish  to," 
she  replied. 

He  ran  into  the  cabin,  and  came  out 
with  a  tin  box.  When  he  uncovered  it, 
and  showed  Moppet  the  bright  scarlet 
seeds,  each  with  a  shining  black  spot, 
her  dark  eyes  glowed,  and  she  uttered 
a  joyous  "  Eugh  ! "  The  passive,  sad 
expression  of  the  Indian  woman's  coun- 
tenance almost  brightened  into  a  smile, 
as  she  said,  "  Wik-a-nee  tank." 

After  resting  awhile,  she  again  strap- 
ped the  baskets  on  her  shoulder,  and 
taking  her  little  one  by  the  hand,  they 
resumed  their  tramp  across  the  prairie, 
—  no  one  knowing  whence  they  came, 
or  whither  they  were  going.  As  far  as 
they  could  be  seen,  it  was  noticed  that 
the  child  looked  back  from  time  to 
time.  She  was  saying  to  her  mother 
she  wished  they  could  take  that  little 
pale-faced  boy  with  them. 

"  So  Moppet  is  gone,"  said  Charley. 
"  I  wonder  whether  we  shall  ever  see 
her  again."  Willie  heaved  a  sigh,  and 
said,  "  I  wish  she  was  my  little  sis- 
ter." 

Thus 'met  two  innocent  little  beings, 
unconscious  representatives  of  races 
widely  separated  in  moral  and  intellec- 
tual culture,  but  children  of  the  same 
Heavenly  Father,  and  equally  subject 
to  the  attractions  of  great  Mother  Na- 
ture. Blessed  childhood,  that  yields 
spontaneously  to  those  attractions,  ig- 
noring all  distinctions  of  pride  or  pre- 
judice !  Verily,  we  should  lose  all  com- 
panionship with  angels,  were  it  not  for 
the  ladder  of  childhood,  on  which  they 
descend  to  meet  us. 

It  was  a  pleasant  ripple  in  the  dull 
stream  of  their  monotonous  life,  that 
little  adventure  of  the  stray  pappoose. 
At  almost  every  gathering  of  the  house- 
hold, for  several  days  after,  something 
was  recalled  of  her  uncouth,  yet  inter- 
esting looks,  and  of  her  wild,  yet  win- 
ning ways.  Charley  persisted  in  his 
opinion  that  "  Moppet  would  be  pretty, 
if  she  wore  her  hair  like  folks." 


"  Her  father  and  mother  called  her 
Wik-a-nee,"  said  Willie  ;  "  and  I  like 
that  name  better  than  I  do  Moppet." 
He  took  great  pains  to  teach  it  to  his 
baby  sister ;  and  he  succeeded  so  well, 
that,  whenever  the  red-and-yellow  bas- 
ket was  shown  to  her,  she  said,  "Mik-a- 
nee,"  —  the  W  being  beyond  her  infant 
capabilities. 

Something  of  tenderness  mixed  with 
Mrs.  Wharton's  recollections  of  the  gro- 
tesque little  stranger.  "  I  never  saw 
anything  so  like  the  light  of  an  astral 
lamp  as  those  beautiful  large  eyes  of 
hers,"  said  she.  "I  began  to  love  the 
odd  little  thing ;  and  if  she  had  stayed 
much  longer,  I  should  have  been  very 
loath  to  part  with  her." 

The  remembrance  of  the  incident 
gradually  faded ;  but  whenever  a  far- 
off  neighbor  or  passing  emigrant  stop- 
ped at  the  cabin,  Willie  brought  for- 
ward his  basket,  and  repeated  the  story 
of  Wik-a-nee,  —  seldom  forgetting  to  im- 
itate her  strange  cry  of  joy  when  she 
saw  the  scarlet  peas.  His  mother  was 
now  obliged  to  be  more  watchful  than 
ever  to  prevent  him  from  wandering 
out  of  sight  and  hearing.  He  had  im- 
bibed an  indefinite  idea  that  there  was 
a  great  realm  of  adventure  out  there 
beyond.  If  he  could  only  get  a  little 
nearer  to  the  horizon,  he  thought  he 
might  perhaps  find  another  pappoose,  or 
catch  a  prairie-dog  and  tame  it.  He 
had  heard  his  father  say  that  a  great 
many  of  those  animals  lived  together 
in  houses  under  ground,  —  that  they 
placed  sentinels  at  their  doors  to  watch, 
and  held  a  town-meeting  when  any 
danger  approached.  When  Willie  was 
summoned  from  his  exploring  excur- 
sions, he  often  remonstrated,  saying, 
"Mother,  what  makes  you  bloAV  the 
horn  so  soon  ?  You  never  give  me  time 
to  find  a  prairie-dog.  It  would  be  capi- 
tal fun  to  have  a  dog  that  knows  enough 
to  go  to  town-meeting."  Charley  took 
particular  pleasure  in  increasing  his  ex- 
citement on  that  subject.  He  told  him 
he  had  once  seen  a  prairie-dog  standing 
sentinel  at  the  entrance -hole  of  their 
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habitations.  He  made  a  picture  of  the 
creature  with  charcoal  on  the  shed-door, 
and  proposed  to  prick  a  copy  of  it  into 
Willie's  arm  with  India-ink,  which  was 
joyfully  agreed  to.  The  likeness,  when 
completed,  was  very  much  like  a  squash 
upon  two  sticks,  but  it  was  eminently 
satisfactory  to  the  boys.  There  was  no 
end  to  Willie's  inquiries.  How  to  find 
that  hole  which  Charley  had  seen,  to 
crawl  into  it,  and  attend  a  dogs'  town- 
meeting,  was  the  ruling  idea  of  his  life. 
Unsentimental  as  it  was,  considering 
the  juvenile  gallantry  he  had  manifest- 
ed, it  was  an  undeniable  fact,  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  prairie-dogs 
had  chased  Wik-a-nee  almost  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  memory. 

Autumn  came,  and  was  passing  away. 
The  waving  sea  of  verdure  had  become 
brown,  and  the  clumps  of  trees,  dotted 
about  like  islands,  stood  denuded  of 
their  foliage.  At  this  season  the  cattle 
were  missing  one  day,  and  were  not  to 
be  found.  A  party  was  formed  to  go 
in  search  of  them,  consisting  of  all  the 
men  from  both  homesteads,  except  Mr. 
Wharton,  who  remained  to  protect  the 
women  and  children,  in  case  of  any  un- 
foreseen emergency.  Charley  obtained 
his  father's  permission  to  go  with  Uncle 
George  ;  and  Willie  began  to  beg  hard 
to  go  also.  When  his  mother  told  him 
he  was  too  young  to  be  trusted,  he  did 
not  cry,  because  he  knew  it  was  an  in- 
variable rule  that  he  was  never  to  have 
anything  he  cried  for ;  but  he  grasped 
her  gown,  and  looked  beseechingly  in 
her  face,  and  said,  — • 

"  Oh,  mother,  do  let  me  go  with 
Charley,  just  this  once  !  Maybe  we 
shall  catch  a  prairie-dog." 

"No,  darling,"  she  replied.  "You 
are  not  old  enough  to  go  so  far.  When 
you  are  a  bigger  boy,  you  shall  go  after 
the  cattle,  and  go  a-hunting  with  father, 
too,  if  you  like." 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  he  exclaimed,  impatient- 
ly, "  when  shall  I  be  a  bigger  boy  ? 
You  never  will  let  me  go  far  enough  to 
see  the  prairie-dogs  hold  a  town-meet- 
ing!" 


The  large  brown  eyes  looked  up  very 
imploringly. 

Mr.  Wharton  smiled  and  said,  — 

"  Jenny,  you  do  keep  the  little  fellow 
tied  pretty  close  to  your  apron-string. 
Perhaps  you  had  better  let  him  go  this 
time." 

Thus  reinforced,  the  petted  boy  re- 
doubled his  importunities,  and  finally 
received  permission  to  go,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  be  very  careful  not 
to  wander  away  from  his  brother.  Char- 
ley promised  not  to  trust  him  out  of  his 
sight ;  and  the  men  said,  if  they  were 
detained  till  dark,  they  would  be  sure 
to  put  the  boys  in  a  safe  path  to  return 
home  before  sunset.  Willie  was  equip- 
ped for  the  excursion,  full  of  joyous 
anticipations  of  marvellous  adventures 
and  promises  to  return  before  sunset 
and  tell  his  parents  about  everything 
he  had  seen.  His  mother  kissed  him, 
as  she  drew  the  little  cap  over  his 
brown  locks,  and  repeated  her  injunc- 
tions over  and  over  again.  He  jump- 
ed down  both  steps  of  the  piazza  at 
once,  eager  to  see  whether  Uncle  George 
and  Charley  were  ready.  His  mother 
stood  watching  him,  and  he  looked  up 
to  her  with  such  a  joyful  smile  on  his 
broad,  frank  face,  that  she  called  to 
him, — 

"  Come  and  kiss  me  again,  Willie, 
before  you  go ;  and  remember,  dear, 
not  to  go  out  of  sight  of  Uncle  George 
and  Charley." 

He  leaped  up  the  steps,  gave  her  a 
hearty  smack,  and  bounded  away. 

When  the  party  started,  she  stood  a 
little  while  gazing  after  them.  Her 
husband  said,  — 

"  What  a  pet  you  make  of  that  boy, 
Jenny.  And  it  must  be  confessed  he 
is  the  brightest  one  of  the  lot." 

"  And  a  good  child,  too,"  she  rejoin- 
ed. "  He  is  so  affectionate,  and  so  will- 
ing to  mind  what  is  said  to  him  !  But 
he  is  so  active,  and  eager  for  adven- 
tures !  How  the  prairie-dogs  do  occu- 
py his  busy  little  brain  !  " 

"  That  comes  of  living  out  West," 
replied  Mr.  Wharton,  smiling.  "  You 
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know  the  miller  told  us,  when  we  first 
came,  that  there  was  nothing  like  it  for 
making  folks  know  everything  about 
all  natur'." 

They  separated  to  pursue  their  dif- 
ferent avocations,  and,  being  busy,  were 
consequently  cheerful, — except  that  the 
mother  had  some  occasional  misgivings 
whether  she  had  acted  prudently  in 
consenting  that  her  darling  should  go 
beyond  sound  of  the  horn.  She  began 
to  look  out  for  the  boys  early  in  the 
afternoon  ;  but  the  hours  passed,  and 
still  they  came  not.  The  sun  had  sunk 
below  the  horizon,  and  was  sending  up 
regular  streaks  of  gold,  like  a  great 
glittering  crown,  when  Charley  was 
seen  coming  alone  across  the  prairie. 
A  pang  like  the  point  of  a  dagger  went 
through  the  mother's  heart.  Her  first 
thought  was,  — 

"  Oh,  my  son  !  my  son  !  some  evil 
beast  has  devoured  him." 

Charley  walked  so  slowly  and  weari- 
ly that  she  could  not  wait  for  his  com- 
ing, but  went  forth  to  meet  him.  As 
soon  as  she  came  within  sound  of  his 
voice,  she  called  out, — 

"  Oh,  Charley,  where  's  Willie  ?  " 

The  poor  boy  trembled  in  every  joint, 
as  he  threw  himself  upon  her  neck  and 
sobbed  out,  — 

"  Oh,  mother  !  mother  ! " 

Her  face  was  very  pale,  as  she  asked, 
in  low.  hollow  tones,  — 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"  No,  mother ;  but  we  don't  know 
where  he  is.  Oh,  mother,  do  forgive 
me  ! "  was  the  despairing  answer. 

The  story  was  soon  told.  The  cattle 
had  strayed  farther  than  they  supposed, 
and  Willie  was  very  tired  before  they 
came  in  sight  of  them.  It  was  not  con- 
venient to  spare  a  man  to  convey  him 
home,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Charley 
should  take  him  a  short  distance  from 
their  route  to  a  log-cabin,  with  whose 
friendly  inmates  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted. There  he  was  to  be  left  to 
rest,  while  his  brother  returned  for  a 
while  to  help  in  bringing  the  cattle  to- 
gether. The  men  separated,  going  in 


various  circuitous  directions,  agreeing 
to  meet  at  a  specified  point,  and  Avait 
for  Charley.  He  had  a  boy's  impa- 
tience to  be  at  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
When  he  arrived  near  the  cabin,  and 
had  led  Willie  into  the  straight  path  to 
it,  he  charged  him  to  go  into  the  house, 
and  not  leave  it  till  he  came  for  him ; 
and  then  he  ran  back  with  all  speed  to 
Uncle  George.  The  transaction  seem- 
ed to  him  so  safe  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  his  honest  mind  that  he  had  violated 
the  promise  given  to  his  mother.  While 
the  sun  was  yet  high  in  the  heavens, 
his  uncle  sent  him  back  to  the  log-cab- 
in for  Willie,  and  sent  a  man  with  him 
to  guide  them  both  within  sight  of 
home:  Great  was  their  alarm  when 
the  inmates  of  the  house  told  them  they 
had  not  seen  the  little  boy.  They 
searched,  in  hot  haste,  in  every  direc- 
tion. Diverging  from  the  road  to  the 
cabin  was  a  path  known  as  the  Indian 
trail,  on  which  hunters,  of  various 
tribes,  passed  and  repassed  in  their 
journeys  to  and  from  Canada.  The 
prints  of  Willie's  shoes  were  traced 
some  distance  on  this  path,  but  disap- 
peared at  a  wooded  knoll  not  far  off. 
The  inmates  of  the  cabin  said  a  party 
of  Indians  had  passed  that  way  in  the 
forenoon.  With  great  zeal  they  joined 
in  the  search,  taking  with  them  horns 
and  dogs.  Charley  ran  hither  and 
thither,  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and 
terror,  screaming,  "  Willie  !  Willie  !  " 
Horns  were  blown  with  all  the  strength 
of  manly  lungs  ;  but  there  was  no  an- 
swer,— not  even  the  illusion  of  an  echo. 
All  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  lost  boy 
had  been  on  the  Indian  trail  ;  but 
whether  he  had  taken  it  by  mistake, 
or  whether  he  had  been  tempted  aside 
from  his  path  by  hopes  of  finding  prai- 
rie-dogs, was  matter  of  conjecture. 
Charley  was  almost  exhausted  by  fa- 
tigue and  anxiety,  when  his  -father's 
man  guided  him  within  sight  of  home, 
and  told  him  to  go  to  his  mother,  while 
he  returned  to  give  the  alarm  to  Uncle 
George.  This  was  all  the  unhappy 
brother  had  to  tell ;  and  during  the  re- 
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cital  his  voice  was  often  interrupted  by 
sobs,  and  he  exclaimed,  with  passionate 
vehemence, — 

"  Oh,  father !  oh,  mother !  do  forgive 
me  !  I  did  n't  think  I  was  doing  wrong, 
—  indeed,  I  did  n't ! " 

With  aching  hearts,  they  tried  to 
soothe  him ;  but  he  would  not  be  com- 
forted. 

Mr.  Wharton's  first  impulse  was  to 
rush  out  in  search  of  his  lost  child.  But 
the  shades  of  evening  were  close  at 
hand,  and  he  deemed  it  unsafe  to  leave 
Jenny  and  Mary  and  their  little  girls 
with  no  other  protector  than  an  over- 
tired boy. 

"  Oh,  why  did  I  advise  her  to  let  the 
dear  child  go  ?  "  was  the  lamenting  cry 
continually  resounding  in  his  heart ; 
and  the  mother  reproached  herself  bit- 
terly that  she  had  consented  against 
her  better  judgment. 

Neither  of  them  uttered  these  thoughts ; 
but  remorseful  sorrow  manifested  itself 
in  increased  tenderness  toward  each 
other  and  the  children.  When  Emma 
was  undressed  for  the  night,  the  moth- 
er's tears  fell  fast  among  her  ringlets  ; 
and  when  the  father  took  her  in  his 
arms  to  carry  her  to  the  trundle-bed, 
he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  more  closely 
than  ever  before ;  while  she,  all  wonder- 
ing at  the  strange  tearful  silence  round 
her,  began  to  grieve,  and  say, — 

"  I  want  Willie  to  go  to  bed  with 
me.  Why  don't  Willie  come  ?  " 

Putting  strong  constraint  upon  the 
agony  her  words  excited,  the  unhappy 
parents  soothed  her  with  promises  un- 
til she  fell  into  a  peaceful  slumber.  As 
they  turned  to  leave  the  bedroom,  both 
looked  at  the  vacant  pillow  where  that 
other  young  head  had  reposed  for  years, 
and  they  fell  into  each  other's  arms  and 
wept. 

Charley  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
go  to  bed  till  Uncle  George  came  ;  and 
they  forbore  to  urge  it,  seeing  that  he 
was  too  nervous  and  excited  to  sleep. 
Stars  were  winking  at  the  sleepy  flow- 
ers on  the  prairie,  when  the  party  re- 
turned with  a  portion  of  the  cattle,  and 
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no  tidings  of  Willie.  Uncle  George's 
mournful  face  revealed  this,  before  he 
exclaimed,  — 

"  Oh,  my  poor  sister  !  I  shall  never 
forgive  myself  for  not  going  with  your 
boys.  But  the  cabin  was  in  plain  sight, 
and  the  distance  so  short  I  thought  I 
could  trust  Charley." 

"  Oh,  don't,  uncle  !  don't ! "  exclaim- 
ed the  poor  boy.  "  My  heart  will 
break  !  " 

A  silent  patting  on  the  head  was  the 
only  answer ;  and  Uncle  George  never 
reproached  him  afterward. 

Neither  of  the  distressed  parents  could 
endure  the  thoughts  of  discontinuing 
the  search  till  morning.  A  wagon  was 
sent  for  the  miller  and  his  men,  and, 
accompanied  by  them,  Mr.  Wharton 
started  for  the  Indian  trail.  They  took 
with  them  lanterns,  torches,  and  horns, 
and  a  trumpet,  to  be  sounded  as  a  sig- 
nal that  the  lost  one  was  found.  The 
wretched  mother  traversed  the  piazza 
slowly,  gazing  after  them,  as  their  torch- 
es cast  a  weird,  fantastic  light  on  the 
leafless  trees  they  passed.  She  listened 
to  the  horns  resounding  in  the  distance, 
till  the  tremolo  motion  they  imparted 
to  the  air  became  faint  as  the  buzz  of 
insects.  At  last,  Charles,  who  walk- 
ed silently  by  her  side,  was  persuaded 
to  go  to  bed,  where,  some  time  after 
midnight,  he  cried  himself  into  uneasy, 
dreamful  slumber.  But  no  drowsiness 
came  to  the  mother's  eyelids.  All  night 
long  she  sat  watching  at  the  bedroom- 
window,  longing  for  the  gleam  of  re- 
turning torches,  and  the  joyful  fanfare 
of  the  trumpet.  But  all  was  dark  and 
still.  Only  stars,  like  the  eyes  of  spir- 
its, looked  down  from  the  solemn  arch 
of  heaven  upon  the  desolate  expanse 
of  prairie. 

The  sun  had  risen  when  the  explor- 
ing party  returned,  jaded  and  dispirit- 
ed, from  their  fruitless  search.  Uncle 
George,  who  went  forth  to  meet  them, 
dreaded  his  sister's  inquiring  look.  But 
her  husband  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on 
her  shoulder,  and  said, — 

"  Don't  be  discouraged,  Jenny.  I  don't 
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believe  any  harm  has  happened  to  him. 
There  are  no  traces  of  wild  beasts." 

"  But  the  Indians,"  she  murmured, 
faintly. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that," 
said  Uncle  George.  "My  belief  is  that 
he  is  with  the  Indians ;  and  for  that  rea- 
son, I  think  we  have  great  cause  to  hope. 
Very  likely  he  saw  the  Indians,  and 
thought  Wik-a-nee  was  with  them,  and 
so  went  in  pursuit  of  her.  If  she,  or 
any  of  her  relatives,  are  with  those 
hunters,  they  will  be  sure  to  bring  back 
our  little  Willie  ;  for  Indians  are  never 
ungrateful." 

The  mother's  fainting  heart  caught 
eagerly  at  this  suggestion ;  and  Charley 
felt  so  much  relieved  by  it  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  saying  he  was  sure  it 
must  have  been  either  Moppet  or  a 
dogs'  town -meeting  that  lured  Willie 
from  the  path  he  had  pointed  out  to 
him.  But  everybody  looked  too  serious 
for  jesting;  and  memory  of  his  own  fault 
quickly  repressed  the  momentary  elas- 
ticity. 

Countless  were  the  times  that  the  be- 
reaved parents  cast  wistful  glances  over 
the  prairie,  with  a  vague  hope  of  de- 
scrying Indians  returning  with  their 
child.  The  search  was  kept  up  for 
days  and  weeks.  All  the  neighbors, 
within  a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  enter- 
ed zealously  into  the  work,  and  explored 
prairie  and  forest  far  and  wide.  At  last 
these  efforts  were  given  up  as  useless. 
Still  Uncle  George  held  out  the  cheer- 
ful prospect  that  the  Indians  would 
bring  him,  when  they  returned  from 
their  long  hunting-excursion  ;  and  with 
this  the  mother  tried  to  sustain  her  sink- 
ing hopes.  But  month  after  month  she 
saw  the  snowy  expanse  of  prairie  gleam- 
ing in  the  moonlight,  and  no  little  foot- 
step broke  its  untrodden  crust.  Spring 
returned,  and  the  sea  of  flowers  again 
rippled  in  waves,  as  if  Flora  and  her 
train  had  sportively  taken  lessons  of 
the  water-nymphs ;  but  no  little  hands 
came  laden  with  blossoms  to  heap  in 
Emma's  lap.  The  birds  twittered  and 
warbled,  but  the  responsive  whistle  of 


the  merry  boy  was  silent;  only  its  echo 
was  left  in  the  melancholy  halls  of  mem- 
ory. His  chair  and  plate  were  placed 
as  usual,  when  the  family  met  at  meals. 
At  first  this  was  done  with  an  unde- 
fined hope  that  he  might  come  before 
they  rose  from  table,  and  afterward 
they  could  not  bear  to  discontinue  the 
custom,  because  it  seemed  like  acknowl- 
edging that  he  was  entirely  gone. 

Mrs.  Wharton  changed  rapidly.  The 
light  of  her  eyes  grew  dim,  the  color 
faded  from  her  cheeks,  and  the  tones 
of  her  once  cheerful  voice  became  plain- 
tive as  the  "  Light  of  Other  Days." 
Always,  from  the  depths  of  her  weary 
heart,  came  up  the  accusing  cry,  "  Oh, 
why  did  I  let  him  go  ?  "  She  never  re- 
proached others ;  but  all  the  more  bit- 
terly did  Mr.  Wharton,  Uncle  George, 
and  above  all  poor  Charley,  reproach 
themselves.  The  once  peaceful  cabins 
were  haunted  by  a  little  ghost,  and  the 
petted  child  became  an  accusing  spirit. 
Alas  !  who  is  there  that  is  not  chained 
to  some  rock  of  the  past,  with  the  vul- 
ture of  memory  tearing  at  his  vitals, 
screaming  forever  in  the  ear  of  con- 
science ?  These  unavailing  regrets  are 
inexorable  as  the  whip  of  the  Furies. 

Four  years  had  passed  away,  when 
some  fur -traders  passed  through  that 
region,  and  told  of  a  white  boy  they 
had  seen  among  the  Pottawatomie  In- 
dians. Everybody  had  heard  the  story 
of  Willie's  mysterious  disappearance, 
and  the  tidings  were  speedily  conveyed 
to  the  Wharton  family.  They  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  the  United-States  Agent 
among  that  tribe.  After  waiting  awhile, 
they  all  became  restless.  One  day,  Un- 
cle George  said  to  his  sister,  — 

"Jenny,  I  have  never  forgiven  myself 
for  leaving  your  boys  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  that  fatal  day.  I  cannot  be 
easy.  I  must  go  in  search  of  Willie." 

"  Heaven  bless  you ! "  she  replied. 
"  My  dear  James  has  just  been  talking 
of  starting  on  the  same  journey.  I  con- 
fess I  want  some  one  to  go  and  look  for 
the  poor  boy ;  but  it  seems  to  me  self- 
ish ;  for  it  is  a  long  and  difficult  jour- 
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ney,  and  may  bring  fresh  misfortunes 
upon  us." 

After  some  friendly  altercation  be- 
tween Mr.  Wharton  and  the  brother, 
as  to  which  should  go,  it  was  decided 
that  George  should  have  his  way ;  and 
brave,  unselfish  Aunt  Mary  uttered  no 
word  of  dissuasion.  He  started  on  his 
arduous  journey,  cheered  by  hope,  and 
strong  in  a  generous  purpose.  It  seemed 
long  before  a  letter  was  received  from 
him,  and  when  it  came,  its  contents  were 
discouraging.  The  Indian  Agent  said  he 
had  caused  diligent  search  to  be  made, 
and  he  was  convinced  there  was  no 
white  child  among  the  tribes  in  that  re- 
gion. Uncle  George  persevered  in  ef- 
forts to  obtain  some  clue  to  the  report 
which  had  induced  him  to  travel  so  far. 
But  after  several  weeks,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  alone,  and  without  tidings. 

Mrs.  Wharton's  hopes  had  been  more 
excited  than  she  was  herself  aware  of, 
and  she  vainly  tried  to  rally  from  the 
disappointment.  This  never-ending  un- 
certainty, this  hope  forever  deferred, 
was  harder  to  endure  than  would  have 
been  the  knowledge  that  her  dear  son 
was  dead.  She  thought  it  would  be  a 
relief,  even  if  fragments  of  his  clothes 
should  be  found,  showing  that  he  had 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts  ;  for 
then  she  would  have  the  consolation 
of  believing  that  her  darling  was  with 
the  angels.  But  when  she  thought  of 
him  hopelessly  out  of  reach,  among  the 
Indians,  imagination  conjured  up  all 
manner  of  painful  images.  Deeper  and 
deeper  depression  overshadowed  her 
spirits  and  seriously  impaired  her  health. 
She  was  diligent  in  her  domestic  duties, 
careful  and  tender  of  every  member  of 
her  household,  but  everything  wearied 
her.  Languidly  she  saw  the  seasons 
come  and  go,  and  took  no  pleasure  in 
them.  A  village  was  growing  up  round 
her ;  but  the  new-comers,  in  whom  she 
would  once  have  felt  a  lively  interest, 
now  flitted  by  her  like  the  shadows  in  a 
magic-lantern.  "  Poor  woman ! "  said  the 
old  settlers  to  the  new  ones.  "  She  is  not 
what  she  was.  She  is  heart-broken." 


Eight  years  more  passed  away,  and 
Mrs.  Wharton,  always  feeble,  but  nev- 
er complaining,  continued  to  perform  a 
share  of  household  work,  with  a  pensive 
resignation  which  excited  tenderness 
in  her  family  and  inspired  even  stran- 
gers with  pitying  deference.  Her  heart- 
strings had  not  broken,  but  they  gradu- 
ally withered  and  dried  up,  under  the 
blighting  influence  of  this  life-long  sor- 
row. It  was  mild  October  weather, 
when  she  lay  down  to  rise  no  more. 
Emma  had  outgrown  the  trundle-bed, 
and  no  one  occupied  it ;  but  it  remained 
in  the  old  place.  When  they  led  her 
into  the  bedroom  for  the  last  time,  she 
asked  them  to  draw  it  out,  that  she 
might  look  upon  Willie's  pillow  once 
more.  Memories  of  her  fair  boy  sleep- 
ing there  in  the  moonlight  came  into 
her  soul  with  the  vividness  of  reality. 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  occupied  with  inward 
prayer.  At  a  signal  from  her,  the  hus- 
band and  brother  lifted  her  tenderly, 
and  placed  her  in  the  bed,  which  Aunt 
Mary  had  prepared.  The  New  Testa- 
ment was  brought,  and  Mr.  Wharton 
read  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John. 
As  they  closed  the  book,  she  said  faint- 
ly, "  Sing,  '  I  'm  going  home.'  "  It  was 
a  Methodist  hymn,  learned  in  her  youth, 
and  had  always  been  a  favorite  with  her. 
The  two  families  had  often  sung  it  to- 
gether on  Sabbath  days,  exciting  the 
wonderment  of  the  birds  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  prairie.  They  now  sang  it 
with  peculiar  depth  of  feeling ;  and  as 
the  clear  treble  of  Aunt  Mary's  voice, 
and  the  sweet  childlike  tones  of  Em- 
ma, followed  and  hovered  over  the  clear, 
strong  tenor  of  Uncle  George,  and  the 
deep  bass  of  Mr.  Wharton,  the  invalid 
smiled  serenely,  while  her  attenuated 
hand  moved  to  the  measure  of  the  mu- 
sic. 

She  slept  much  on  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  seemed  unconscious  of 
all  around  her.  On  the  third  day,  her 
watchful  husband  noticed  that  her  coun- 
tenance lighted  up  suddenly,  like  a  land- 
scape when  clouds  pass  from  the  sun. 
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This  was  followed  by  a  smile  expressive 
of  deep  inward  joy.  He  stooped  down 
and  whispered,  — 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  " 

She  looked  up,  with  eyes  full  of  inte- 
rior light,  and  said,  — 

"  Our  Willie  !  " 

She  spoke  in  tones  stronger  than  they 
had  heard  from  her  for  several  days  ; 
and  after  a  slight  pause,  she  added,  — 

"  Don't  you  see  him  ?  Wik-a-nee  is 
with  him,  and  he  is  weaving  a  string  of 
the  Guinea-peas  in  her  hair.  He  wears 
an  Indian  blanket ;  but  they  look  hap- 
py, there  where  yellow  leaves  are  falling 
and  the  bright  waters  are  sparkling." 

"  It  is  a  flood  of  memory,"  said  Mr. 
Wharton,  in  a  low  tone.  "  She  recalls 
the  time  when  Wik-a-nee  was  so  pleas- 
ed with  the  Guinea -peas  that  Willie 
gave  her." 

"  She  has  wakened  from  a  pleasant 
dream,"  said  Uncle  George,  with  the 
same  subdued  voice.  "  It  still  remains 
with  her,  and  the  pictures  seem  real." 

The  remarks  were  not  intended  for 
her  ear,  but  she  heard  them,  and  mur- 
mured, — 

"  No,  —  not  a  dream.  Don't  you  see 
them  ?  " 

They  were  the  last  words  she  ever 
uttered.  She  soon  dozed  away  into  ap- 
parent oblivion ;  but  twice  afterward, 
that  preternatural  smile  illumined  her 
whole  countenance. 

At  that  same  hour,  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  on  the  side  of  a  wooded  hill,  mir- 
rored in  bright  waters  below,  sat  a 
white  lad  with  a  brown  lassie  beside 
him,  among  whose  black  shining  tresses 
he  was  weaving  strings  of  scarlet  seeds. 
He  was  clothed  with  an  Indian  blanket, 
and  she  with  a  skirt  of  woven  grass. 
Above  them,  from  a  tree  glorious  with 
sunshine,  fell  a  golden  shower  of  au- 
tumn leaves.  They  were  talking  to- 
gether in  some  Indian  dialect. 

"  A-lee-lah,"  said  he,  "  your  mother 
always  told  me  that  I  gave  you  these 
red  seeds  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  I 
wonder  where  I  was  then.  I  wish  I 
knew.  I  never  understood  half  she  told 


me  about  the  long  trail.  I  don't  believe 
I  could  ever  find  my  way." 

"  Don't  go  !  "  said  his  companion, 
pleadingly.  "  The  sun  will  shine  no 
more  on  A-lee-lah's  path." 

He  smiled  and  was  silent  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  he  twined  some  of  the 
scarlet  seeds  on  grasses  round  her  wrist. 
He  revealed  the  tenor  of  his  musings 
by  saying,  — 

"  A-lee-lah,  I  wish  I  could  see  my 
mother.  Your  mother  told  me  she  had 
blue  eyes  and  pale  hair.  I  don't  re- 
member ever  seeing  a  woman  with  blue 
eyes  and  pale  hair." 

Suddenly  he  started. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  inquired  the  young 
girl,  springing  to  her  feet. 

"Mymother!"  he  exclaimed.  "Don't 
you  see  her  ?  She  is  smiling  at  me. 
How  beautiful  her  blue  eyes  are  !  Ah, 
now  she  is  gone  !  "  His  whole  frame 
quivered  with  emotion,  as  he  cried  out, 
in  an  agony  of  earnestness,  "  I  want  to 
go  to  my  mother  !  I  must  go  to  my 
mother !  Who  can  tell  me  where  to 
find  my  mother  ?  " 

"  You  have  looked  into  the  Spirit- 
Land,"  replied  the  Indian  maiden,  sol- 
emnly. 

Was  the  mighty  power  of  love,  in  that 
dying  mother's  heart,  a  spiritual  force, 
conveying  her  image  to  the  mind  of  her 
child,  as  electricity  transmits  the  tele- 
gram ?  Love  photographs  very  vividly 
on  the  memory ;  when  intensely  con- 
centrated, may  it  not  perceive  scenes 
and  images  unknown  to  the  bodily  eye, 
and,  like  the  sunshine,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  make  the  pictures  visi- 
ble ?  Who  can  answer  such  questions  ? 
Mysterious  beyond  comprehension  are 
the  laws  of  our  complex  being.  The 
mother  saw  her  distant  son,  and  the  son 
beheld  his  long-forgotten  mother.  How 
it  was,  neither  of  them  knew  or  thought ; 
but  on  the  soul  of  each,  in  their  sepa- 
rate spheres  of  existence,  the  vision  was 
photographed. 

In  the  desolated  dwelling  on  the  prai- 
rie, they  were  all  unconscious  of  this 
magnetic  transmission  of  intelligence 
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between  the  dying  mother  and  her  far- 
off  child.  As  she  lay  in  her  coffin,  they 
spoke  soothingly  to  each  other,  that 
she  had  passed  away  without  suffering, 
dreaming  pleasantly  of  Willie  and  the 
little  Indian  girl.  Their  memories  were 
excited  to  fresh  activity,  and  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  Willie  and  the  pap- 
poose  were  recounted  for  the  thousandth 
time.  Emma  had  no  recollection  of  her 
lost  brother,  and  the  story  of  his  adven- 
ture with  Moppet  always  amused  her 
young  imagination.  But  such  reminis- 
cences never  brought  a  smile  to  Char- 
ley's face.  When  he  heard  the  clods 
fall  on  his  mother's  coffin,  heavier  and 
more  dismally  fell  on  his  heart  the  re- 
membrance of  his  broken  promise,  which 
had  so  dried  up  the  fountains  of  her  life. 
Four  times  had  the  flowers  bloomed 
above  that  mother's  grave,  and  still,  for 
her  dear  sake,  all  the  memorials  of  her 
absent  darling  remained  as  she  had  liked 
to  have  them.  The  trundle-bed  was 
never  removed,  the  Indian  basket  re- 
mained under  the  glass  in  the  bedroom, 
where  his  own  little  hands  had  put  it, 
and  his  chair  retained  its  place  at  the 
table.  Out  of  the  family  he  was  nearly 
forgotten ;  but  parents  now  and  then 
continued  to  frighten  truant  boys  by 
telling  them  of  Willie  Wharton,  who 
was  carried  off  by  Indians  and  never 
heard  of  after. 

The  landscape  had  greatly  changed 
since  Mr.  Wharton  and  his  brother-in- 
law  built  their  cabins  in  the  wilderness. 
Those  cabins  were  now  sheds  and  kitch- 
ens appended  to  larger  and  more  com- 
modious dwellings.  A  village  had  grown 
up  around  them.  On  the  spire  of  a  new 
meeting-house  a  gilded  fish  sailed  round 
from  north  to  south,  to  the  great  admi- 
ration of  children  in  the  opposite  school- 
house.  The  wild-flowers  of  the  prairie 
were  supplanted  by  luxuriant  fields  of 
wheat  and  rye,  forever  undulating  in 
wave -like  motion,  as  if  Nature  loved 
the  rhythm  of  the  sea,  and  breathed  it 
to  the  inland  grasses.  Neat  little  Bessie 
was  a  married  woman  now,  and  presid- 
ed over  the  young  Squire's  establish- 


ment, in  a  large  white  house  with  green 
blinds.  Charley  had  taken  to  himself  a 
wife,  and  had  a  little  Willie  in  the  cra- 
dle, in  whose  infant  features  grandfather 
fondly  traced  some  likeness  to  the  lost 
one. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when 
Charles  Wharton  returned  from  the  vil- 
lage-store, one  day,  with  some  articles 
wrapped  in  a  newspaper  from  Indiana. 
A  vague  feeling  of  curiosity  led  him  to 
glance  over  it,  and  his  attention  was  at 
once  arrested  by  the  following  para- 
graph :  — 

"  A  good  deal  of  interest  has  been 
excited  here  by  the  appearance  of  a 
young  man,  who  supposes  himself  to  be 
twenty-three  years  old,  evidently  white, 
but  with  the  manners  and  dress  of  an 
Indian.  He  says  he  was  carried  away 
from  his  home  by  Indians,  and  they  have 
always  told  him  he  was  then  six  years 
old.  He  speaks  no  English,  and  an  In- 
dian interpreter  who  is  with  him  is  so 
scantily  supplied  with  words  that  the 
information  we  have  obtained  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  But  we  have  learned 
that  the  young  man  is  trying  to  find  his 
mother.  Some  of  our  neighbors  regard 
him  as  an  impostor.  But  he  does  not 
ask  for  money,  and  there  is  something 
in  his  frank  physiognomy  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence.  We  therefore  be- 
lieve his  statement,  and  publish  it,  hop- 
ing it  may  be  seen  by  some  bereaved 
family." 

Charles  rushed  into  the  field,  and  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  Father,  I  do  believe  we  have  at  last 
got  some  tidings  of  Willie  !  " 

"Where?  What  is  it?"  was  the 
quick  response. 

The  offered  newspaper  was  eagerly 
seized,  and  the  father's  hand  trembled 
visibly  while  he  read  the  paragraph. 

"  We  must  start  for  Indiana  direct- 
ly," he  said  ;  and  he  walked  rapidly  to- 
ward the  house,  followed  by  his  son. 

Arriving  at  the  gate,  he  paused  and 
said,  — 

"  But,  Charles,  he  will  have  altered 
so  much  that  perhaps  we  should  n't 
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know  him ;  and  it  may  be,  as  the  peo- 
ple say,  that  this  youth  is  an  impostor." 
The  young  man  replied,  unhesitating- 

iy,- 

"  I  can  tell  whether  he  is  an  impostor. 
I  shall  know  my  brother." 

His  voice  quivered  a  little,  as  he  spoke 
the  last  word. 

Mr.  Wharton,  without  appearing  to 
notice  it,  said, — 

"  You  have  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
hand  at  this  season.  Would  n't  it  be 
better  for  Uncle  George  and  me  to  go  ?  " 

He  answered  impetuously,  — • 

"  If  all  my  property  goes  to  ruin,  I 
will  hunt  for  Willie  all  over  the  earth, 
so  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  finding 
him.  I  always  felt  as  if  mother  could 
n't  forgive  me  for  leaving  him  that  day, 
though  she  always  tried  to  make  me 
think  she  did.  And  now,  if  we  find 
,him  at  last,  she  is  not  here  to" 

His  voice  became  choked. 

Mr.  Wharton  replied,  impressively, — 

"  She  will  come  with  him,  my  son. 
Wherever  he  may  be,  they  are  not  di- 
vided now." 

The  next  morning  Charles  started  on 
his  expedition,  having  made  prepara- 
tions for  an  absence  of  some  months,  if 
so  long  a  time  should  prove  necessary. 
The  first  letters  received  from  him  were 
tantalizing.  The  young  man  and  his 
interpreter  had  gone  to  Michigan,  in 
consequence  of  hearing  of  a  family 
there  who  had  lost  a  little  son  many 
years  ago.  But  those  who  had  seen  him 
in  Indiana  described  him  as  having 
brown  eyes  and  hair,  and  as  saying  that 
his  mother's  eyes  were  the  color  of  the 
sky.  Charles  hastened  to  Michigan. 
The  wanderer  had  been  there,  but  had 
left,  because  the  family  he  sought  were 
convinced  he  was  not  their  son.  They 
said  he  had  gone  to  Canada,  with  the 
intention  of  rejoining  the  tribe  of  In- 
dians he  had  left. 

We  will  not  follow  the  persevering 
brother  through  all  his  travels.  Again 
and  again  he  came  close  upon  the  track, 
and  had  the  disappointment  of  arriving 
a  little  too  late.  On  a  chilly  day  of  ad- 


vanced autumn,  he  mounted  a  pony  and 
rode  toward  a  Canadian  forest,  where 
he  was  told  some  Indians  had  encamp- 
ed. He  tied  his  pony  at  the  entrance 
of  the  wood,  and  followed  a  path  through 
the  underbrush.  He  had  walked  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  his  ears  were 
pierced  by  a  shrill,  discordant  yell, 
which  sounded  neither  animal  nor  hu- 
man. He  stopped  abruptly,  and  listen- 
ed. All  was  still,  save  a  slight  creaking 
of  boughs  in  the  wind.  He  pressed  for- 
ward in  the  direction  whence  the  sound 
had  come,  not  altogether  free  from  anx- 
iety, though  habitually  courageous.  He 
soon  came  in  sight  of  a  cluster  of  wig- 
wams, outside  of  which,  leaning  against 
trees,  or  seated  on  the  fallen  leaves, 
were  a  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  dressed  in  all  sorts  of  mats  and 
blankets,  some  with  tufts  of  feathers  in 
their  hair,  others  with  bands  and  tas- 
sels of  gaudy -colored  wampum.  One 
or  two  had  a  regal  air,  and  might  have 
stood  for  pictures  of  Arab  chiefs  or  Car- 
thaginian generals ;  but  most  of  them 
looked  squalid  and  dejected.  None  of 
them  manifested  any  surprise  at  the 
entrance  of  the  stranger.  All  were  as 
grave  as  owls.  They  had,  in  fact,  seen 
him  coming  through  the  woods,  and  had 
raised  their  ugly  war-whoop,  in  sport, 
to  see  whether  it  would  frighten  him. 
It  was  their  solemn  way  of  enjoying 
fun.  Among  them  was  a  youth,  tanned 
by  exposure  to  wind  and  sun,  but  ob- 
viously of  white  complexion.  His  hair 
was  shaggy,  and  cut  straight  across  his 
forehead,  as  Moppet's  had  been.  Charles 
fixed  upon  him  a  gaze  so  intense  that 
he  involuntarily  took  up  a  hatchet  that 
lay  beside  him,  as  if  he  thought  it  might 
be  necessary  to  defend  himself  from  the 
intruder. 

"  Can  any  of  you  speak  English  ?  " 
inquired  Charles. 

"  Me  speak,"  replied  an  elderly  man. 

Charles  explained  that  he  wanted  to 
find  a  white  young  man  who  had  been 
in  Indiana  and  Michigan  searching  for 
his  mother. 

"Him  pale-face,"  rejoined  the  inter- 
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preter,  pointing  to  the  youth,  whose 
brown  eyes  glanced  from  one  to  the 
other  with  a  perplexed  expression. 

Charles  made  a  strong  effort  to  re- 
strain his  impatience,  while  the  inter- 
preter slowly  explained  his  errand.  The 
pale-faced  youth  came  toward  him. 

"  Let  me  examine  your  right  arm," 
said  Charles. 

The  beaver-skin  mantle  was  raised; 
and  there,  in  a  dotted  outline  of  blue 
spots,  was  the  likeness  of  the  prairie- 
dog  which  in  boyish  play  he  had  prick- 
ed into  Willie's  arm.  With  a  joyful  cry 
he  fell  upon  his  neck,  exclaiming,  "My 
brother  ! "  The  interpreter  repeated 
the  word  in  the  Indian  tongue.  The 
youthful  stranger  uttered  no  sound ;  but 
Charles  felt  .his  heart  throb,  as  they 
stood  locked  in  a  close  embrace.  When 
their  arms  unclasped,  they  looked  ear- 
nestly into  each  other's  faces.  That  sad 
memory  of  the  promise  made  to  their 
gentle  mother,  and  so  thoughtlessly 
broken,  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
the  elder  brother ;  but  the  younger  stood 
apparently  unmoved.  The  interpreter, 
observing  this,  said,  — 

"Him  sorry -glad;  but  red  man  he 
no  cry." 

There  was  much  to  damp  the  pleasure 
of  this  strange  interview.  The  uncouth 
costume,  and  the  shaggy  hair  falling  over 
the  forehead,  gave  Willie  such  a  wild 
appearance,  it  was  hard  for  Charles  to 
realize  that  they  were  brothers.  Ina- 
bility to  understand  each  other's  lan- 
guage created  a  chilling  barrier  be- 
tween them.  Charles  was  in  haste  to 
change  his  brother's  dress,  and  acquire 
a  stock  of  Indian  words.  The  inter- 
preter was  bound  farther  north ;  but 
he  agreed  to  go  with  them  three  days' 
journey,  and  teach  them  on  the  way. 
They  were  merely  guests  at  the  en- 
campment, and  no  one  claimed  a  right 
to  control  their  motions.  Charles  dis- 
tributed beads  among  the  women  and 
pipes  among  the  men ;  and  two  hours 
after  he  had  entered  the  wood,  he  was 
again  mounted  on  his  pony,  with  Wil- 
liam and  the  interpreter  walking  be- 
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side  him.  As  he  watched  his  brother's 
erect  figure  striding  along,  with  such  a 
bold,  free  step,  he  admitted  to  himself 
that  there  were  some  important  com- 
pensations for  the  deficiencies  of  Indian 
education. 

Languages  are  learned  rapidly,  when 
the  heart  is  a  pupil.  Before  they  part- 
ed from  the  interpreter,  the  brothers 
were  able,  by  the  aid  of  pantomime,  to 
interchange  various  skeletons  of  ideas, 
which  imagination  helped  to  clothe  with 
bodies.  At  the  first  post-town,  a  letter 
was  despatched  to  their  father,  contain- 
ing these  words :  "I  have  found  him. 
He  is  well,  and  we  are  coming  home. 
Dear  Lucy  must  teach  baby  Willie  to 
crow  and  clap  his  hands.  God  bless 
you  all !  Charley." 

They  pressed  forward  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  at  the  last  stage  of  their 
journey  travelled  all  night ;  for  Charles 
had  a  special  reason  for  wishing  to  ar- 
rive at  the  homestead  on  the  following 
day.  The  brothers  were  now  dressed 
alike,  and  a  family -likeness  between 
them  was  obvious.  Willie's  shaggy  hair 
had  been  cut,  and  the  curtain  of  dark 
brown  locks  being  turned  aside  reveal- 
ed a  well-shaped  forehead  whiter  than 
his  cheeks.  He  had  lost  something  of 
the  freedom  of  his  motions ;  for  the 
new  garments  sat  uneasily  upon  him, 
and  he  wore  them  with  an  air  of  con- 
straint. 

The  warm  golden  light  of  the  sun 
had  changed  to  silvery  brightness,  and 
the  air  was  cool  and  bracing,  when  they 
rode  over  the  prairie  so  familiar  to  the 
eye  of  Charles,  but  which  had  lost 
nearly  all  the  features  that  had  been  im- 
pressed on  the  boyish  mind  of  William. 
At  a  little  distance  from  the  village 
they  left  their  horses  and  walked  across 
the  fields  to  the  back-door  of  their  fa- 
ther's house;  for  they  were  not  expected 
so  soon,  and  Charles  wished  to  take  the 
family  by  surprise.  It  was  Thanksgiving 
day.  Wild  turkeys  were  prepared  for 
roasting,  and  the  kitchen  was  redolent 
of  pies  and  plum-pudding.  When  they 
entered,  no  one  was  there  but  an  old 
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woman  hired  to  help  on  festive  occa- 
sions. She  uttered  a  little  cry  when 
she  saw  them ;  but  Charles  put  his  fin- 
ger to  his  lip,  and  hurried  on  to  the 
family  sitting-room.  All  were  there, 
—  Father,  Emma,  Uncle  George,  Aunt 
Mary,  Bessie  and  her  young  Squire, 
Charles's  wife,  baby,  and  all.  There 
was  a  universal  rush,  and  one  simul- 
taneous shout  of,  "  Willie  t  Willie  !  " 
Charles's  yoiAg  wife  threw  herself  in- 
to his  arms ;  but  all  the  rest  clustered 
round  the  young  stranger,  as  the  hap- 
py father  clasped  him  to  his  bosom. 
When  the  tumult  of  emotion  had  sub- 
sided a  little,  Charles  introduced  each 
one  separately  to  his  brother,  explain- 
ing their  relationship  as  well  as  he 
could  in  the  Indian  dialect.  Their 
words  were  unintelligible  to  the  wan- 
derer, but  he  understood  their  warmth 
of  welcome,  and  said,  — 

"  Me  tank.     Me  no  much  speak." 

Mr.  Wharton  went  into  the  bedroom 
and  returned  with  a  morocco  case, 
which  he  opened  and  placed  in  the 
stranger's  hand,  saying,  in  a  solemn 
tone,  — 

"  Your  mother." 

Charles,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice, 
repeated  the  word  in  the  Indian  tongue. 
Willie  gazed  at  the  blue  eyes  of  the 
miniature,  touched  them,  pointed  to  the 
sky,  and  said,  — 

"  Me  see  she,  time  ago." 

All  supposed  that  he  meant  the  mem- 
ories of  his  childhood.  But  he  in  fact 
referred  to  the  vision  he  had  seen  four 
years  before,  as  he  explained  to  them 
afterward,  when  he  had  better  com- 
mand of  their  language. 

The  whole  family  wept  as  the  mini- 
ature passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and, 
with  a  sudden  outburst  of  grief,  Charles 
exclaimed,  — 

"  Oh,  if  she  were  only  here  with  us 
this  happy  day ! " 

"My  son,  she  is  with  us,"  said  his 
father,  impressively. 

William  was  the  only  one  who  seemed 
unmoved.  He  did  not  remember  his 
mother,  except  as  he  had  seen  her  in 


that  moment  of  clairvoyance ;  and  it 
had  been  part  of  his  Indian  training  to 
suppress  emotion.  But  he  put  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  said,  — 

"  Me  no  much  speak." 

When  the  little  red-and-yellow  bas- 
ket was  brought  forward,  it  awakened 
no  recollections  in  his  mind.  They 
pointed  to  it,  and  said,  "Wik-a-nee, 
Moppet " ;  but  he  made  no  reponse. 

His  father  eyed  him  attentively,  and 
said, — 

"  It  surely  must  be  our  Willie.  I  see 
the  resemblance  to  myself.  We  cannot 
be  mistaken." 

"I  know  he  is  our  Willie,"  said 
Charles ;  and  removing  his  brother's 
coat,  he  showed  what  was  intended  to 
be  the  likeness  of  a  prairie-dog.  His 
father  and  Uncle  George  remembered 
it  well ;  and  it  was  a  subject  of  regret 
that  William  could  not  be  made  to  un- 
derstand any  jokes  about  his  boyish 
state  of  mind  on  that  subject.  Mr. 
Wharton  pointed  to  the  chair  he  used 
to  occupy,  and  said,  — 

"  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  this 
tall  stranger  can  be  the  little  Willie 
who  used  to  sit  there.  But  it  is  our 
Willie.  God  be  praised ! "  He  paused 
a  moment,  and  added,  "  Before  we  par- 
take of  our  Thanksgiving  dinner,  let  us 
all  unite  in  thanks  to  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther ;  *  for  this  my  son  was  dead  and  is 
alive  again,  he  was  lost  and  is  found.'  " 

They  all  rose,  and  he  offered  a  prayer, 
to  which  heart -felt  emotion  imparted 
eloquence. 

Charles  had  taken  every  precaution 
to  have  his  brother  appear  as  little  as 
possible  like  a  savage,  when  he  restored 
him  to  his  family  ;  and  now,  without 
mentioning  that  he  would  like  raw  meat 
better  than  all  their  dainties,  he  went 
to  the  kitchen  to  superintend  the  cook- 
ing of  some  Indian  succotash,  and  buf- 
falo-steak very  slightly  broiled. 

For  some  time,  the  imperfect  means 
of  communicating  by  speech  was  a  great 
impediment  to  confidential  intercourse, 
aW  a  drawback  upon  their  happiness. 
Emma,  whose  imagination  had  been  a 
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good  deal  excited  by  the  prospect  of  a 
new  brother,  was  a  little  disappointed. 
In  her  own  private  mind,  she  thought 
she  should  prefer  for  a  brother  a  certain 
Oberlin  student,  with  whom  she  had 
danced  the  last  Thanksgiving  evening. 
Bessie,  always  a  stickler  for  propriety, 
ventured  to  say  to  her  mother  that  she 
hoped  he  would  learn  to  use  his  knife 
and  fork,  like  other  people.  But  to  old- 
er members  of  the  family,  who  distinctly 
remembered  Willie  in  his  boyhood,  these 
things  seemed  unimportant.  It  was 
enough  for  them  that  the  lost  treasure 
was  found. 

The  obstacle  created  by  difference 
of  language  disappeared  with  a  rapidi- 
ty that  might  have  seemed  miraculous, 
were  it  not  a  well-known  fact  that  one's 
native  tongue  forgotten  is  always  easi- 
ly restored.  It  seems  to  remain  latent 
in  the  memory,  and  can  be  brought  out 
by  favorable  circumstances,  as  writing 
with  invisible  ink  reappears  under  the 
influence  of  warmth.  Tidings  of  the 
young  man's  restoration  to  his  family 
spread  like  fire  on  the  prairie.  People 
for  twenty  miles  round  came  to  see  the 
Willie  Wharton  of  whose  story  they 
had  heard  so  much.  Children  were 
disappointed  to  find  that  he  was  not  a 
little  rosy -cheeked  boy,  such  as  had 
been  described  to  them.  Some  elderly 
people,  who  prided  themselves  on  their 
sagacity,  shook  their  heads  when  they 
observed  his  rapid  improvement  in  Eng- 
lish, and  said  to  each  other,  — 

"  It  a'n't  worth  while  to  disturb  neigh- 
bor Wharton's  confidence  ;  but  depend 
upon  it,  that  fellow  's  an  impostor.  As 
for  the  mark  on  his  arm  that  they  call 
a  prairie-dog,  it  looks  as  much  like  any- 
thing else  that  has  legs." 

To  the  family,  however,  every  week 
brought  some  additional  confirmation 
that  the  stranger  was  their  own  Willie. 
By  degrees,  he  was  able  to  make  them 
understand  the  outlines  of  his  story. 
He  did  not  remember  anything  about 
parting  from  his  brother  on  that  disas- 
trous day,  and  of  course  could  not  ex- 
plain what  had  induced  him  to  turn 


aside  to  the  Indian  trail.  He  said  the 
Indians  had  always  told  him  that  a 
squaw,  whose  pappoose  had  died,  took  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  decoyed  him  away ; 
and  that  afterward,  when  he  cried  to 
go  back,  they  would  not  let  him  go. 
From  them  he  also  learned  that  he  call- 
ed himself  six  years  old,  at  the  time  of 
his  capture ;  but  his  name  had  been 
gradually  forgotten,  both  by  himself 
and  them.  He  wandered  about  with 
that  tribe  eight  summers  and  winters. 
Sometimes,  when  they  had  but  little 
food,  he  suffered  with  hunger  ;  and  once 
he  was  wounded  by  a  tomahawk,  when 
they  had  a  fight  with  some  hostile  tribe ; 
but  they  treated  him  as  well  as  they 
did  their  own  children.  He  became 
an  expert  hunter,  thought  it  excellent 
sport,  and  forgot  that  he  was  not  an 
Indian.  His  squaw-mother  died,  and, 
not  long  after,  the  tribe  went  a  great 
many  miles  to  collect  furs.  In  the 
course  of  this  journey  they  encountered 
various  tribes  of  Indians.  One  night 
they  encamped  near  some  hunters  who 
spoke  another  dialect,  which  they  could 
partly  understand.  Among  them  was 
a  woman,  who  said  she  knew  him.  She 
told  him  his  mother  was  a  white  wom- 
an, with  eyes  blue  as  the  sky,  and  that 
she  was  very  good  to  her  little  pap- 
poose, when  she  lost  her  way  on  the 
prairie.  She  wanted  her  husband  to 
buy  him,  that  they  might  carry  him 
back  to  his  mother.  He  bought  him 
for  ten  gallons  of  whiskey,  and  prom- 
ised to  take  him  to  his  parents  the  next 
time  the  tribe  travelled  in  that  direc- 
tion,— because,  he  said,  their  little  pap- 
poose had  liked  them  very  much. 

"  We  remember  her  very  well,"  said 
Mr.  Wharton.  "  Her  name  was  Wik- 
a-nee." 

"  That  not  name"  replied  William. 
"  Wik-a-nee  mean  little  small  thing." 

"  You  were  a  small  boy  when  you 
found  the  pappoose  on  the  prairie,"  re- 
joined his  father.  "  You  took  a  great 
liking  to  her,  and  said  she  was  your 
little  girl.  When  she  went  away,  you 
gave  her  your  box  of  Guinea-peas." 
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"Guinea-peas?  What  that  ?"  in- 
quired the  young  man. 

"  They  are  red  seeds  with  black  spots 
on  them,"  replied  his  father.  "  Emma, 
I  believe  you  have  some.  Show  him 
one." 

The  moment  he  saw  it,  he  exclaim- 
ed,- 

"  Haha !  A-lee-lah  show  me  Guinea- 
peas.  Her  say  me  give  she." 

"  Then  you  know  Wik-a-nee  ?  "  said 
his  father,  in  an  inquiring  tone. 

The  wanderer  had  acquired  the  grav- 
ity of  the  Indians.  He  never  laughed, 
and  rarely  smiled.  But  a  broad  smile 
lighted  up  his  frank  countenance,  as  he 
answered, — 

"  Me  know  A-lee-lah  very  well.  She 
not  Wik-a-nee  now." 

Then  he  became  grave  again,  and 
told  how  he  was  twining  the  red  seeds 
in  A-lee-lah's  hair,  when  his  mother 
came  and  looked  at  him  with  great  blue 
eyes  and  smiled.  Most  of  his  auditors 
thought  he  was  telling  a  dream.  But 
Mr.  Wharton  said  to  his  oldest  son,  — 

"  I  told  you,  Charles,  that  mother  and 
son  were  not  separated  now." 

William  seemed  perplexed  by  this 
remark  ;  but  he  comprehended  in  part, 
and  said,  — 

"  Me  see  into  Spirit-Land." 

When  asked  why  he  had  not  started 
in  search  of  his  mother  then,  he  re- 
plied, — 

"  A-lee-lah's  father,  mother  die.  A- 
lee-lah  say  not  go.  Miles  big  many. 
Me  not  know  the  trail.  But  Indians 
go  hunt  fur.  Me  go.  Me  sleep.  Me 
dream  mother  come,  say  go  home.  Me 
ask  where  mother  ?  Charles  come.  Him 
say  brother." 

The  little  basket  was  again  brought 
forth,  and  Mr.  Wharton  said,  — 

"  Wik-a-nee  gave  you  this,  when  she 
went  away  ;  but  when  we  showed  it  to 
you,  you  did  not  remember  it." 

He  took  it  and  looked  at  it,  and  said, — 

"  Me  not  remember" ;  but  when  Em- 
ma would  have  put  it  away,  he  held 
it  fast ;  and  that  night  he  carried  it  with 
him  to  his  chamber. 


Some  degree  of  restlessness  had  been 
observed  in  him  previously  to  this  con- 
versation. It  increased  as  the  weeks 
passed  on.  He  became  moody,  and  liked 
to  wander  off  alone,  far  from  the  settle- 
ment. The  neighbors  said  to  each  oth- 
er, —  "  He  will  never  be  contented. 
He  will  go  back  to  the  Indians."  The 
family  feared  it  also.  But  Uncle  George, 
who  was  always  prone  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,  said, — 

"  We  shall  win  him,  if  we  manage 
right.  We  must  n't  try  to  constrain  him. 
The  greatest  mistake  we  make  in  our 
human  relations  is  interfering  too  much 
with  each  other's  freedom.  We  are  too 
apt  to  think  our  way  is  the  only  way. 
It  's  no  such  very  great  matter,  after 
all,  that  William  sometimes  uses  his  fin- 
gers instead  of  a  knife  and  fork,  and 
likes  to  squat  on  the  floor  better  than 
to  sit  in  a  chair.  We  must  n't  drive 
him  away  by  taking  too  much  notice  of 
such  things.  Let  him  do  just  as  he 
likes.  We  are  all  creatures  of  circum- 
stances. If  you  and  I  were  obliged  to 
dance  in  tight  boots,  and  make  calls  in 
white  kid  gloves,  we  should  feel  like  fet- 
tered fools." 

"  And  be  what  we  felt  like,"  replied 
Mr.  Wharton  ;  "  and  the  worst  part  of 
it  would  be,  we  should  n't  long  have 
sense  enough  to  feel  like  fools,  but 
should  fall  to  pitying  and  despising  peo- 
ple who  were  of  any  use  in  the  world. 
But  really,  brother  George,  to  have  a 
son  educated  by  Indians  is  not  exactly 
what  one  could  wish." 

"  Undoubtedly  not,  in  many  respects ; 
but  it  has  its  advantages.  William  has 
already  taught  me  much  about  the  hab- 
its of  animals  and  the  qualities  of  plants. 
Did  you  ever  see  an  eye  so  sure  as  his 
to  measure  distances,  or  to  send  an  ar- 
row to  the  mark  ?  He  never  studied 
astronomy,  but  he  knows  how  to  make 
use  of  the  stars  better  than  we  do.  Last 
week,  when  we  got  benighted  in  the 
woods,  he  at  once  took  his  natural  place 
as  our  leader  ;  and  how  quickly  his  sa- 
gacity brought  us  out  of  our  trouble  ! 
He  will  learn  enough  of  our  ways,  by 
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degrees.  But  I  declare  I  would  rather 
have  him  always  remain  as  he  is  than 
to  make  a  city-fop  of  him.  I  once  saw 
an  old  beau  at  Saratoga,  —  a  forlorn- 
looking  mortal,  creeping  about  in  stays 
and  tight  boots  ;  and  I  thought  I  should 
rather  be  the  wildest  Ojibbeway  that 
ever  hunted  buffaloes  in  a  ragged  blan- 
ket." 

The  rational  policy  recommended  by 
Uncle  George  was  carefully  pursued. 
Everything  was  done  to  attract  Wil- 
liam to  their  mode  of  life,  but  no  re- 
mark was  made  when  he  gave  a  prefer- 
ence to  Indian  customs.  Still,  he  seem- 
ed moody,  and  at  times  sad.  He  car- 
ried within  him  a  divided  heart.  One 
day,  when  he  was  sitting  on  a  log,  look- 
ing absent  and  dejected,  his  father  put 
his  hand  gently  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
said,  — 

"  Are  you  not  happy  among  us,  my 
son  ?  Don't  you  like  us  ?  " 

"  Me  like  very  much,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "Me  glad  find  father,  brother. 
All  good." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  add- 
ed,- 

"  A-lee-lah's  father,  mother  be  dead. 
A-lee-lah  alone.  A-lee-lah  did  say  not 
go.  Me  promise  come  back  soon." 

Mr.  Wharton  was  silent.  He  was 
thinking  what  it  was  best  to  say.  Af- 
ter waiting  a  little,  William  said,  — 

"  Father,  me  not  remember  what  is 
English  for  squaw." 

"  Woman,"  replied  Mr.  Wharton. 

"  Not  that,"  rejoined  the  young  man. 
"  What  call  Charles's  squaw  ?  " 

"  His  wife,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Father,  A-lee-lah  be  my  wife.  Me 
like  bring  A-lee-lah.  Me  fraid  father 
not  like  Indian." 

Mr.  Wharton  placed  his  hand  affec- 
tionately on  his  child's  head,  and  said,  — 

"  Bring  A-lee-lah,  in  welcome,  my 
son.  Your  mother  loved  her,  when  she 
was  Wik-a-nee  ;  and  we  will  all  love 
her  now.  Only  be  sure  and  come  back 
to  us." 

The  brown  eyes  looked  up  and  thank- 
ed him,  with  a  glance  that  well  repaid 


the  struggle  those  words  had  cost  the 
wise  father. 

So  the  uncivilized  youth  again  went 
forth  into  the  wilderness,  saying,  as  he 
parted  from  them,  "  Me  bring  A-lee- 
lah."  They  sent  her  a  necklace  and 
bracelets  of  many -colored  beads,  and 
bade  him  tell  her  that  they  remember- 
ed Wik-a-nee,  and  had  always  kept 
her  little  basket,  and  that  they  would 
love  her  when  she  came  among  them. 
Charles  travelled  some  distance  with 
his  brother,  bought  a  new  Indian  blan- 
ket for  him,  and  returned  with  the  gar- 
ments he  had  worn  during  his  sojourn 
at  home.  They  felt  that  they  had  act- 
ed wisely  and  kindly,  but  it  was  like 
losing  Willie  again  ;  for  they  all  had 
great  doubts  whether  he  would  ever 
return. 

He  was  incapable  of  writing  a  letter, 
and  months  passed  without  any  tidings 
of  him.  They  all  began  to  think  that 
the  attractions  of  a  wild  life  had  been 
strong  enough  to  conquer  his  newly 
awakened  natural  affections.  Uncle 
George  said, — 

"If  it  prove  so,  we  shall  have  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  right.  We 
could  not  have  kept  him  against  his  will, 
even  if  we  had  wished  to  do  it.  If  any- 
thing will  win  him  to  our  side,  it  will 
be  the  influence  of  love  and  freedom." 

"  They  are  strong  agencies,  and  I 
have  great  faith  in  them,"  replied  Mr. 
Wharton. 

Summer  was  far  advanced,  when  a 
young  man  and  woman  in  Indian  cos- 
tume were  seen  passing  through  the 
village,  and  people  said,  "  There  is 
William  Wharton  come  back  again  !  " 
They  entered  the  father's  house  like 
strange  apparitions.  Baby  Willie  was 
afraid  of  them,  and  toddled  behind  his 
mother,  to  hide  his  face  in  the  folds  of 
her  gown.  All  the  other  members  of  the 
family  had  talked  over  the  subject  fre- 
quently, and  had  agreed  how  they  would 
treat  Wik-a-nee,  if  she  came  among 
them  again.  So  they  kissed  them  both, 
as  they  stood  there  in  their  Indian  blan- 
kets, and  said, "  Welcome  home,  brother ! 
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Welcome,  sister!"  A-lee-lali  looked 
at  them  timidly,  with  her  large  moon- 
light eyes,  and  said,  "  Me  no  speak." 
Mr.  Wharton  put  his  hand  gently  on 
her  head,  and  said,  "  We  will  love  you, 
my  daughter."  William  translated  the 
phrase  to  her,  heaved  a  sigh,  which 
seemed  a  safety-valve  for  too  much  hap- 
piness, and  replied,  "  Me  thank  father, 
"brother,  sister,  all."  And  A-lee-lah 
said,  "  Me  tank,"  as  her  mother  had 
said,  in  years  long  gone  by. 

All  felt  desirous  to  remove  from  her 
eyebrows  the  mass  of  straight  black 
hair,  which  she  considered  extremely 
becoming,  but  which  they  regarded  as  a 
great  disfigurement  to  her  really  hand- 
some face.  However,  no  one  expressed 
such  an  opinion,  by  word  or  look.  They 
had  previously  agreed  not  to  manifest 
any  distaste  for  Indian  fashions. 

Mr.  Wharton,  apart,  remarked  to 
Charles,  — 

"  When  you  were  a  boy,  you  said 
Moppet  would  be  pretty,  if  she  wore 
her  hair  like  folks.  It  was  true  then, 
and  is  still  more  true  now." 

"  Let  us  have  patience,  and  we  shall 
see  her  handsome  face  come  out  of 
that  cloud  by-and-by,"  rejoined  Uncle 
George.  "  If  we  prove  that  we  love 
her,  we  shall  gain  influence  over  her. 
Wild-flowers,  as  well  as  garden-flowers, 
grow  best  in  the  sunshine." 

Emma  tried  to  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  the  family  in  her  behavior ;  but  she 
did  not  feel  quite  sure  that  she  should 
ever  be  able  to  love  the  young  Indian. 
It  was  not  agreeable  to  have  a  sister 
who  was  clothed  in  a  blanket  and  wore 
her  hair  like  a  Shetland  pony.  Cousin 
Bessie  thought  stockings,  long  skirts, 
and  a  gown  ought  to  be  procured  for 
her  immediately.  Her  father  said,  — 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  Bessie,  it  would 
be  far  more  rational  for  you  to  follow 
Tier  fashion  about  short  skirts.  I  should 
like  to  see  you  step  off  as  she  does.  She 
could  n't  move  so  like  a  young  deer,  if 
she  had  long  petticoats  to  trammel  her 
-limbs." 

But  Bessie  confidentially  remarked  to 


Cousin  Emma  that  she  thought  her  fa- 
ther had  some  queer  notions ;  to  which 
Emma  replied,  that,  for  her  part,  she 
thought  A-lee-lah  ought  to  dress  "  like 
folks,"  as  Charley  used  to  say,  when 
he  was  a  boy.  They  could  not  rest 
till  they  had  made  a  dress  like  their 
own,  and  had  coaxed  William  to  per- 
suade her  to  wear  it.  In  a  tone  of  pa- 
tient resignation,  she  at  last  said,  "Me 
try."  But  she  was  evidently  very  un- 
comfortable in  her  new  habiliments. 
She  often  wriggled  her  shoulders,  and 
her  limbs  were  always  getting  entan- 
gled in  the  folds  of  her  long,  full  skirts. 
She  finally  rebelled  openly,  and,  with 
an  emphatic  "Me  no  like,"  cast  aside 
the  troublesome  garments  and  resumed 
her  blanket. 

"  I  suppose  she  felt  very  much  as  I 
should  feel  in  tight  boots  and  white  kid 
gloves,"  said  Uncle  George.  "  You  will 
drive  them  away  from  us,  if  you  inter- 
fere with  them  so  much." 

It  was  agreed  that  Aunt  Mary  would 
understand  how  to  manage  them  better 
than  the  young  folks  did ;  and  the  un- 
civilized couple  were  accordingly  invit- 
ed to  stay  at  their  uncle's  house.  Em- 
ma cordially  approved  of  this  arrange- 
ment. She  told  Bessie  that  she  did 
hope  Aunt  Mary  would  make  them  more 
"  like  folks,"  before  the  Oberlin  student 
visited  the  neighborhood  again  ;  for  she 
did  n't  know  what  he  would  think  of 
some  of  their  ways.  Bessie  said, — 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  invite  Wil- 
liam and  his  wife  to  dine  with  us  ;  but 
if  any  of  my  husband's  family  should 
come  in,  I  should  feel  so  mortified  to 
have  them  see  a  woman  with  a  blanket 
over  her  shoulders  sitting  at  my  table  ! 
Besides,  they  like  raw  meat,  and  that 
is  dreadful." 

"  Certainly  it  is  not  pleasant,"  replied 
her  father;  "but  I  once  dined  in  Bos- 
ton, at  a  house  of  high  civilization, 
where  the  odor  of  venison  and  of  Stil- 
ton cheese  produced  much  more  inter- 
nal disturbance  than  I  have  ever  expe- 
rienced from  any  of  their  Indian  mess- 
es." 
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This  philosophical  way  of  viewing  the 
subject  was  thought  by  some  of  the 
neighbors  to  be  assumed,  as  the  best 
mode  of  concealing  wounded  pride. 
They  said,  in  compassionate  tones,  that 
they  really  did  pity  the  Whartons  ; 
for,  let  them  say  what  they  would,  it 
must  be  dreadfully  mortifying  to  have 
that  squaw  about.  Birt  if  such  a  feel- 
ing was  ever  remotely  hinted  to  Uncle 
George,  he  quietly  replied,  — 

"  So  far  from  feeling  ashamed  of  A- 
lee-lah,  we  are  truly  grateful  to  her; 
and  we  are  deeply  thankful  that  Wil- 
liam married  her.  His  love  for  her  safe- 
ly bridges  over  the  wide  chasm  between 
his  savage  and  his  civilized  life.  With- 
out her,  he  could  not  feel  at  home  among 
us ;  and  the  probability  is  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  keep  him.  By  help  of 
his  Indian  wife,  I  think  we  shall  make 
him  contented,  and  finally  succeed  in 
winning  them  over  to  our  mode  of  life. 
Meanwhile,  they  are  happy  in  their  own 
way,  and  we  are  thankful  for  it." 

The  more  enlightened  portion  of  the 
community  commended  these  sentiments 
as  liberal  and  wise ;  but  some,  who  were 
not  distinguished  either  for  moral  or  in- 
tellectual culture,  said,  sneeringly,  — 

"  They  talk  about  his  Indian  wife  !  I 
suppose  they  jumped  over  a  stick  to- 
gether in  some  dirty  wigwam,  and  that 
they  call  being  married  !  " 

Uncle  George  and  Aunt  Mary  had 
been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  regulating 
their  actions  by  their  own  principles, 
that  they  scarcely  had  a  passing  curiosi- 
ty to  know  what  such  neighbors  thought 
of  their  proceedings.  They  never  wa- 
vered in  their  faith  that  persevering 
kindness  and  judicious  non-interference 
would  gradually  produce  such  transfor- 
mations as  they  desired.  No  changes 
were  proposed,  till  they  and  their  un- 
tutored guests  had  become  familiarly 
acquainted  and  mutually  attached.  At 
first,  the  wild  young  couple  were  indis- 
posed to  stay  much  in  the  house.  They 
wandered  far  off  into  the  woods,  and 
spent  most  of  their  time  in  making  mats 
and  baskets.  As  these  were  always  ad- 


mired by  their  civilized  relatives,  and 
gratefully  accepted,  they  were  happier 
than  millionnaires.  They  talked  to  each 
other  altogether  in  the  Indian  dialect, 
which  greatly  retarded  their  improve- 
ment in  English.  But  it  was  thus  they 
had  talked  when  they  first  made  love, 
and  it  was,  moreover,  the  only  way  in 
which  their  tongues  could  move  unfet- 
tered. Her  language  no  longer  sound- 
ed to  William  like  "  lingo,"  as  he  had 
styled  it  in  the  boyish  days  when  he 
found  her  wandering  alone  on  the  prai- 
rie. No  utterance  of  the  human  soul, 
whether  in  the  form  of  language  or  be- 
lief, is  "  lingo,"  when  we  stand  on  the 
same  spiritual  plane  with  the  speaker, 
and  thus  can  rightly  understand  it. 

The  first  innovation  in  the  habits  of 
the  young  Indian  was  brought  about  by 
the  magical  power  of  two  side-combs 
ornamented  with  colored  glass.  At  the 
first  sight  of  them,  A-lee-lah  manifested 
admiration  almost  equal  to  that  which 
the  scarlet  peas  had  excited  in  her 
childish  mind.  Aunt  Mary,  perceiving 
this,  parted  the  curtain  of  raven  hair, 
and  fastened  it  on  each  side  with  the 
gaudy  combs.  Then  she  led  her  to  the 
glass,  put  her  finger  on  the  uncovered 
brow,  and  said,  — 

"A-lee-lah  has  a  pretty  forehead. 
Aunt  Mary  likes  to  see  it  so." 

William  translated  this  to  his  simple 
wife,  who  said,  — 

"  Aunt  Mary  good.     Me  tank." 

Mr.  Wharton  happened  to  come  in, 
and  he  kissed  the  brown  forehead,  say- 
ing*— 

"  Father  likes  to  have  A-lee-lah  wear 
her  hair  so." 

The  conquest  was  complete.  Hence- 
forth, the  large,  lambent  eyes  shone 
in  their  moonlight  beauty  without  any 
overhanging  cloud. 

Thus  adroitly,  day  by  day,  they  were 
guided  into  increasing  conformity  with 
civilized  habits.  After  a  while,  it  was 
proposed  that  they  should  be  married 
according  to  the  Christian  form,  as  they 
had  previously  been  by  Indian  ceremo- 
nies. No  attempt  was  made  to  offer 
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higher  inducements  than  the  exhibition 
of  wedding -finery,  and  the  assurance 
that  all  William's  relatives  would  be 
made  very  happy,  if  they  would  con- 
form to  the  custom  of  his  people.  The 
bride's  dress  was  a  becoming  hybrid 
between  English  and  Indian  costumes. 
Loose  trousers  of  emerald-green  meri- 
no were  fastened  with  scarlet  cord  and 
tassels  above  gaiters  of  yellow  beaver- 
skin  thickly  embroidered  with  beads  of 
many  colors.  An  upper  garment  of 
scarlet  merino  was  ornamented  with 
gilded  buttons,  on  each  of  which  was  a 
shining  star.  The  short,  full  skirt  of 
this  garment  fell  a  little  below  the  knee, 
and  the  border  was  embroidered  with 
gold -colored  braid.  At  the  waist,  it 
was  fastened  with  a  green  morocco  belt 
and  gilded  buckle.  The  front-hair,  now 
accustomed  to  be  parted,  had  grown  long 
enough  to  be  becomingly  arranged  with 
the  jewelled  side-combs,  which  she  priz- 
ed so  highly.  The  long,  glossy,  black 
tresses  behind  were  gathered  into  mas- 
sive braids,  intertwined  on  one  side 
with  narrow  scarlet  ribbon,  and  on  the 
other  with  festoons  of  the  identical 
Guinea -peas  which  had  so  delighted 
her  when  she  was  Wik-a-nee.  The 
braids  were  fastened  by  a  comb  with 
gilded  points,  which  made  her  look  like 
a  crowned  Indian  queen.  Emma  was 
decidedly  struck  by  her  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. She  said  privately  to  Cousin 
Bessie,  — 

"I  should  like  such  a  dress  myself, 
if  other  folks  wore  it ;  but  don't  you 
tell  that  I  said  so." 

Charles  smiled,  as  he  remarked  to  his 
wife,  — 

"  The  grub  has  come  out  of  her 
blanket  a  brilliant  butterfly.  Uncle 
George  and  Aunt  Mary  are  working 
miracles." 

After  the  wedding-ceremony  had  been 
performed,  Mr.  Wharton  kissed  the 
bride,  and  said  to  the  bridegroom,  — 

"  She  is  handsome  as  a  wild  tulip." 

"Bright  as  the  torch-flower  of  the 
prairies,"  added  Uncle  George. 

When  William  made  these  compli- 


ments intelligible  to  A-lee-lah,  she  main- 
tained her  customary  Indian  composure 
of  manner,  but  her  brown  cheeks  glowed 
like  an  amber-colored  bottle  of  claret  in 
the  sunshine.  William,  though  he  deem- 
ed it  unmanly  to  give  any  outward  signs 
of  satisfaction,  was  inwardly  proud  of 
his  bride's  finery,  and  scarcely  less  pleas- 
ed with  his  own  yellow  vest,  blue  coat, 
and  brass  buttons  ;  though  he  preferred 
above  them  all  the  yellow  gaiters,  which 
A-lee-lah  had  skilfully  decorated  with 
tassels  and  bright-colored  wampum. 

The  next  politic  movement  was  to 
build  for  them  a  cabin  of  their  own, 
taking  care  to  preserve  an  influence 
over  them  by  frequent  visits  and  kind 
attentions.  They  would  have  been  ve- 
ry happy  in  the  freedom  of  their  new 
home,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intrusion 
of  many  strangers,  who  came  to  look 
upon  them  from  motives  of  curiosity. 
The  universal  Yankee  nation  is  a  self- 
elected  Investigating  Committee,  which 
never  adjourns  its  sessions.  This  is 
amusing,  and  perhaps  edifying,  to  their 
own  inquiring  minds  ;  but  William  and 
A-lee-lah  had  Indian  ideas  of  natural 
politeness,  which  made  them  regard 
such  invasions  as  a  breach  of  good 
manners. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  young 
couple  became  an  old  story,  and  were 
left  in  comparative  peace.  The  system 
of  attraction  continued  to  work  like  a 
charm.  As  A-lee-lah  was  never  an- 
noyed by  any  assumption  of  superiority 
on  the  part  of  her  white  relatives,  she 
took  more  and  more  pains  to  please 
them.  This  was  manifested  in  many 
childlike  ways,  which  were  extremely 
winning,  though  they  were  sometimes 
well  calculated  to  excite  a  smile.  As 
years  passed  on,  they  both  learned  to 
read  and  write  English  very  well.  Wil- 
liam worked  industriously  on  his  farm, 
though  he  never  lost  his  predilection  for 
hunting.  A-lee-lah  became  almost  as 
skilful  at  her  needle  as  she  was  at  weav- 
ing baskets  and  wampum.  Her  talk, 
with  its  slightly  foreign  arrangement, 
was  as  pretty  as  the  unformed  utterance 
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of  a  little  child.  Her  taste  for  music 
improved.  She  never  attained  to  Ital- 
ian embroidery  of  sound,  still  less  to 
German  intonations  of  intellect;  but  the 
rude,  monotonous  Indian  chants  gave 
place  to  the  melodies  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Ethiopia.  Her  taste  in  dress 
changed  also.  She  ceased  to  delight  in 
garments  of  scarlet  and  yellow,  though 
she  retained  a  liking  for  bits  of  bright, 
warm  color.  Nature  guided  her  taste 
correctly  in  this,  for  they  harmonized 
admirably  with  her  brown  complexion 
and  lustrous  black  hair.  She  always 
wore  skirts  shorter  than  others,  and 
garments  too  loose  to  impede  freedom 
of  motion.  Bonnets  were  her  utter  aver- 
sion, but  she  consented  to  wear  a  wom- 
an's riding-hat  with  a  drooping  feather. 
Those  outside  the  family  learned  to 
call  her  Mrs.  William  Wharton ;  and 
strangers  who  visited  the  village  were 
generally  attracted  by  her  handsome 


person  and  the  simple  dignity  of  her 
manners.  Her  father-in-law  regard- 
ed her  with  paternal  affection,  not  un- 
mixed with  pride. 

"  Who,  that  did  n't  know  it,"  said  he, 
"  could  be  made  to  believe  this  fine- 
looking  woman  was  once  little  Moppet, 
who  coiled  herself  up  to  sleep  on  the 
floor  of  our  log-cabin  ?  " 

Uncle  George  replied,  — 

"  You  know  I  always  told  you  it  was 
the  nature  of  all  sorts  of  flowers  to  grow, 
if  they  had  plenty  of  genial  air  and  sun- 
shine." 

As  for  A-lee-lah's  little  daughter,  Jen- 
ny, she  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
prettiest  and  brightest  child  in  the  vil- 
lage. Mr.  Wharton  says  her  busy  little 
mind  makes  him  think  of  his  Willie,  at 
her  age ;  and  Uncle  Charles  says  he  has 
no  fault  to  find  with  her,  for  she  has  her 
mother's  beautiful  eyes,  and  wears  her 
hair  "  like  folks." 


A   CALL  TO   MY    COUNTRY-WOMEN. 


IN  the  newspapers  and  magazines  you 
shall  see  many  poems — written  by  wom- 
en who  meekly  term  themselves  weak, 
and  modestly  profess  to  represent  only 
the  weak  among  their  sex  —  tunefully 
discussing  the  duties  which  the  weak  owe 
to  their  country  in  days  like  these.  The 
invariable  conclusion  is,  that,  though 
they  cannot  fight,  because  they  are  not 
men,  —  or  go  down  to  nurse  the  sick 
and  wounded,  because  they  have  chil- 
dren to  take  care  of,  —  or  write  effec- 
tively, because  they  do  not  know  how, 
—  or  do  any  great  and  heroic  thing, 
because  they  have  not  the  ability, — 
they  can  pray;  and  they  generally  do 
close  with  a  melodious  and  beautiful 
prayer.  Now  praying  is  a  good  thing. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  very  best  thing  in  the 
world  to  do,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  our  having  too  much  of  it ;  but  if 


women,  weak  or  strong,  consider  that 
praying  is  all  they  can  or  ought  to  do 
for  their  country,  and  so  settle  down 
contented  with  that,  they  make  as  great 
a  mistake  as  if  they  did  not  pray  at  all. 
True,  women  cannot  fight,  and  there  is 
no  call  for  any  great  number  of  female 
nurses ;  notwithstanding  this,  I  believe, 
that,  to-day,  the  isstie  of  this  war  de- 
pends quite  as  much  upon  American 
women  as  upon  American  men,  —  and 
depends,  too,  not  upon  the  few  who  write, 
but  upon  the  many  who  do  not.  The 
women  of  the  Revolution  were  not  only 
Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs.  Reed,  and  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler,  but  the  wives  of  the  farmers  and 
shoemakers  and  blacksmiths  every- 
where. It  is  not  Mrs.  Stowe,  or  Mrs. 
Howe,  or  Miss  Stevenson,  or  Miss  Dix, 
alone,  who  is  to  save  the  country,  but 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  who  are 
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at  this  moment  darning  stockings,  tend- 
ing babies,  sweeping  floors.  It  is  to 
them  I  speak.  It  is  they  whom  I  wish 
to  get  hold  of;  for  in  their  hands  lies 
slumbering  the  future  of  this  nation. 

The  women  of  to-day  have  not  come 
up  to  the  level  of  to-day.  They  do  not 
stand  abreast  with  its  issues.  They  do 
not  rise  to  the  height  of  its  great  argu- 
ment. I  do  not  forget  what  you  have 
done.  I  have  beheld,  O  Dorcases,  with 
admiration  and  gratitude,  the  coats  and 
garments,  the  lint  and  bandages,  which 
you  have  made.  Tender  hearts,  if  you 
could  have  finished  the  war  with  your 
needles,  it  would  have  been  finished 
long  ago ;  but  stitching  does  not  crush 
rebellion,  does  not  annihilate  treason, 
or  hew  traitors  in  pieces  before  the 
Lord.  Excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  it 
stops  fearfully  short  of  the  goal.  This 
ought  ye  to  do,  but  there  are  other 
things  which  you  ought  not  to  leave 
undone.  The  war  cannot  be  finished 
by  sheets  and  pillow-cases.  Sometimes 
I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  it  cannot 
be  finished  till  we  have  flung  them  all 
away.  When  I  read  of  the  Rebels  fight- 
ing bare-headed,  bare-footed,  haggard, 
and  unshorn,  in  rags  and  filth,  —  fight- 
ing bravely,  heroically,  successfully, — I 
am  ready  to  make  a  burnt-offering  of 
our  stacks  of  clothing.  I  feel  and  fear 
that  we  must  come  down,  as  they  have 
done,  to  a  recklessness  of  all  incident- 
als, down  to  the  rough  and  rugged  fast- 
nesses of  life,  down  to  the  very  gates  of 
death  itself,  before  we  shall  be  ready 
and  worthy  to  win  victories.  Yet  it  is 
not  so,  for  the  hardest  fights  the  earth 
has  ever  known  have  been  made  by  the 
delicate-handed  and  purple-robed.  So, 
in  the  ultimate  analysis,  it  is  neither 
gold-lace  nor  rags  that  overpower  ob- 
stacles, but  the  fiery  soul  that  consumes 
both  in  the  intensity  of  its  furnace-heat, 
bending  impossibilities  to  the  ends  of  its 
passionate  purpose. 

This  soul  of  fire  is  what  I  wish  to  see 
kindled  in  our  women,  —  burning  white 
and  strong  and  steady,  through  all  weak- 
ness, timidity,  vacillation,  treachery  in 


Church  or  State  or  press  or  parlor, 
scorching,  blasting,  annihilating  what- 
soever loveth  and  maketh  a  lie,  —  ex- 
tinguished by  no  tempest  of  defeat,  no 
drizzle  of  delay,  but  glowing  on  its 
steadfast  path  till  it  shall  have  clear- 
ed through  the  abomination  of  our  des- 
olation a  highway  for  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

O  my  country-women,  I  long  to  see 
you  stand  under  the  time  and  bear  it  up 
in  your  strong  hearts,  and  not  need  to 
be  borne  up  through  it.  I  wish  you  to 
stimulate,  and  not  crave  stimulants  from 
others.  I  wish  you  to  be  the  consolers, 
the  encouragers,  the  sustainers,  and  not 
tremble  in  perpetual  need  of  consola- 
tion and  encouragement.  When  men's 
brains  are  knotted  and  their  brows  cor- 
rugated with  fearful  looking  for  and 
hearing  of  financial  crises,  military  dis- 
asters, and  any  and  every  form  of  na- 
tional calamity  consequent  upon  the 
war,  come  you  out  to  meet  them,  serene 
and  smiling  and  unafraid.  And  let  your 
smile  be  no  formal  distortion  of  your 
lips,  but  a  bright  ray  from  the  sunshine 
in  your  heart.  Take  not  acquiescently, 
but  joyfully,  the  spoiling  of  your  goods. 
Not  only  look  poverty  in  the  face  with 
high  disdain,  but  embrace  it  with  glad- 
ness and  welcome.  The  loss  is  but  for 
a  moment ;  the  gain  is  for  all  time. 
Go  farther  than  this.  Consecrate  to  a 
holy  cause  not  only  the  incidentals  of 
life,  but  life  itself.  Father,  husband, 
child,  —  I  do  not  say,  Give  them  up 
to  toil,  exposure,  suffering,  death,  with- 
out a  murmur  ;  —  that  implies  reluc- 
tance. I  rather  say,  Urge  them  to  the 
offering ;  fill  them  with  sacred  fury ;  fire 
them  with  irresistible  desire  ;  strength- 
en them  to  heroic  will.  Look  not  on  de- 
tails, the  present,  the  trivial,  the  fleet- 
ing aspects  of  our  conflict,  but  fix  your 
ardent  gaze  on  its  eternal  side.  Be  not 
resigned,  but  rejoicing.  Be  spontane- 
ous and  exultant.  Be  large  and  lofty. 
Count  it  all  joy  that  you  are  reckon- 
ed worthy  to  suffer  in  a  grand  and 
righteous  cause.  Give  thanks  ever- 
more that  you  were  born  in  this  time ; 
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and  because  it  is  dark,  be  you  the  light 
of  the  world. 

And  follow  the  soldier  to  the  battle- 
field with  your  spirit.  The  great  army 
of  letters  that  marches  Southward  with 
every  morning  sun  is  a  powerful  engine 
of  war.  Fill  them  with  tears  and  sighs, 
lament  separation  and  suffering,  dwell 
on  your  loneliness  and  fears,  mourn 
over  the  dishonesty  of  contractors  and 
the  incompetency  of  leaders,  doubt  if 
the  South  will  ever  be  conquered,  and 
foresee  financial  ruin,  and  you  will  damp 
the  powder  and  dull  the  swords  that 
ought  to  deal  death  upon  the  foe.  Write 
as  tenderly  as  you  will.  In  camp,  the 
roughest  man  idealizes  his  far-off  home, 
and  every  wofd  of  love  uplifts  him  to  a 
lover.  But  let  your  tenderness  unfold 
its  sunny  side,  and  keep  the  shadows  for 
His  pity  who  knows  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  whom  no  foreboding  can 
dishearten.  Glory  in  your  tribulation. 
Show  your  soldier  that  his  unflinching 
courage,  his  undying  fortitude,  are  your 
crown  of  rejoicing.  Incite  him  to  en- 
thusiasm by  your  inspiration.  Make  a 
mock  of  your  discomforts.  Be  unweary- 
ing in  details  of  the  little  interests  of 
home.  Fill  your  letters  with  kittens  and 
Canaries,  with  baby's  shoes,  and  John- 
ny's sled,  and  the  old  cloak  which  you 
have  turned  into  a  handsome  gown. 
Keep  him  posted  in  all  the  village- 
gossip,  the  lectures,  the  courtings,  the 
sleigh -rides,  and  the  singing -schools. 
Bring  out  the  good  points  of  the  world 
in  strong  relief.  Tell  every  sweet  and 
brave  and  pleasant  and  funny  story  you 
can  think  of.  Show  him  that  you  clear- 
ly apprehend  that  all  this  warfare  means 
peace,  and  that  a  dastardly  peace  would 
pave  the  way  for  speedy,  incessant,  and 
more  appalling  warfare.  Help  him  to 
bear  his  burdens  by  showing  him  how 
elastic  you  are  under  yours.  Hearten 
him,  enliven  him,  tone  him  up  to  the 
true  hero -pitch.  Hush  your  plaintive 
Miserere,  accept  the  nation's  pain  for 
penance,  and  commission  every  North- 
ern breeze  to  bear  a  Te  Deum  lauda- 
mus. 


Under  God,  the  only  question,  as  to 
whether  this  war  shall  be  conducted  to 
a  shameful  or  an  honorable  close,  is  not 
of  men  or  money  or  material  resource. 
In  these  our  superiority  is  unquestioned. 
As  Wellington  phrased  it,  there  is  hard 
pounding ;  but  we  shall  pound  the  lon- 
gest, if  only  our  hearts  do  not  fail  us. 
Women  need  not  beat  their  pewter 
spoons  into  bullets,  for  there  are  plenty 
of  bullets  without  them.  It  is  not  wheth- 
er our  soldiers  shall  fight  a  good  fight ; 
they  have  played  the  man  on  a  hundred 
battle-fields.  It  is  not  whether  officers 
are  or  are  not  competent ;  generals 
have  blundered  nations  into  victory 
since  the  world  began.  It  is  whether 
this  people  shall  have  virtue  to  endure 
to  the  end,  —  to  endure,  not  starving, 
not  cold,  but  the  pangs  of  hope  defer- 
red, of  disappointment  and  uncertain- 
ty, of  commerce  deranged  and  outward 
prosperity  checked.  Will  our  vigilance 
to  detect  treachery  and  our  persever- 
ance to  punish  it  hold  out  ?  If  we  stand 
firm,  we  shall  be  saved,  though  so  as  by 
fire.  If  we  do  not,  we  shall  fall,  and 
shall  richly  deserve  to  fall ;  and  may  God 
sweep  us  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  plant  in  our  stead  a  nation  with 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  not  of  chickens! 

O  women,  stand  here  in  the  breach, 
— for  here  you  may  stand  powerful,  in- 
vincible. I  had  almost  said  omnipotent. 
Rise  now  to  the  heights  of  a  sublime 
courage,  —  for  the  hour  has  need  of  you. 
When  the  first  ball  smote  the  rocky 
sides  of  Sumter,  the  rebound  thrilled 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  waked  the  slum- 
bering hero  in  every  human  soul.  Then 
every  eye  flamed,  every  lip  was  touched 
with  a  live  coal  from  the  sacred  altar, 
every  form  dilated  to  the  stature  of  the 
Golden  Age.  Then  we  felt  in  our  veins 
the  pulse  of  immortal  youth.  Then 
all  the  chivalry  of  the  ancient  days, 
all  the  heroism,  all  the  self-sacrifice  that 
shaped  itself  into  noble  living,  came 
back  to  us,  poured  over  us,  swept  away 
the  dross  of  selfishness  and  deception 
and  petty  scheming,  and  Patriotism  rose 
from  the  swelling  wave  stately  as  a  god- 
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dess.  Patriotism,  that  had  been  to  us 
but  a  dingy  and  meaningless  antiquity, 
took  on  a  new  form,  a  new  mien,  a  coun- 
tenance divinely  fair  and  forever  young, 
and  received  once  more  the  homage  of 
our  hearts.  Was  that  a  childish  outburst 
of  excitement,  or  the  glow  of  an  arous- 
ed principle  ?  Was  it  a  puerile  anger, 
or  a  manly  indignation  ?  Did  we  spring 
up  startled  pigmies,  or  girded  giants? 
If  the  former,  let  us  veil  our  faces,  and 
march  swiftly  (and  silently)  to  merciful 
forgetfulness.  If  the  latter,  shall  we  not 
lay  aside  every  weight,  and  this  beset- 
ting sin  of  despondency,  and  run  with 
patience  the  race  set  before  us? 

A  true  philosophy  and  a  true  religion 
make  the  way  possible  to  us.  The  Most 
High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men, 
and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will; 
and  He  never  yet  willed  that  a  nation 
strong  in  means  and  battling  for  the 
right  should  be  given  over  to  a  nation 
weak  and  battling  for  the  wrong.  Na- 
tions have  their  future  —  reward  and 
penalty — in  this  world ;  and  it  is  as  cer- 
tain as  God  lives  that  Providence  and 
the  heaviest  battalions  will  prevail. 
We  have  had  reverses,  but  no  misfor- 
tune hath  happened  unto  us  but  such 
as  is  common  unto  nations.  Country 
has  been  sacrificed  to  partisanship. 
Early  love  has  fallen  away,  and  luke- 
warmness  has  taken  its  place.  Unlim- 
ited enthusiasm  has  given  place  to  lim- 
ited stolidity.  Disloyalty,  overawed  at 
first  into  quietude,  has  lifted  its  head 
among  us,  and  waxes  wroth  and  raven- 
ing. There  are  dissensions  at  home 
•worse  than  the  guns  of  our  foes.  Some 
that  did  run  well  have  faltered;  some 
signal-lights  have  gone  shamefully  out, 
and  some  are  lurid  with  a  baleful  glare. 
But  unto  this  end  were  we  born,  and 
for  this  cause  came  we  into  the  world. 
When  shall  greatness  of  soul  stand 
forth,  if  not  in  evil  times  ?  When  the 
skies  are  fair  and  the  seas  smooth,  all 
ships  sail  festively.  But  the  clouds  low- 
er, the  winds  shriek,  the  waves  boil,  and 
immediately  each  craft  shows  its  qual- 
ity. The  deep  is  strown  with  broken 


masts,  parted  keels,  floating  wrecks ; 
but  here  and  there  a  ship  rides  the  rag- 
ing sea,  and  flings  defiance  to  the  wind. 
She  overlives  the'  sea  because  she  is 
sea-worthy.  Not  our  eighty  years  of 
peace  alone,  but  our  two  years  of  war 
are  the  touchstone  of  our  character. 
We  have  rolled  our  Democracy  as  a 
sweet  morsel  under  our  tongue ;  we 
have  gloried  in  the  prosperity  which  it 
brought  to  the  individual ;  but  if  the 
comforts  of  men  minister  to  the  degra- 
dation of  man,  if  Democracy  levels 
down  and  does  not  level  up,  if  our  era 
of  peace  and  plenty  leaves  us  so  feeble 
and  frivolous,  so  childish,  so  impatient, 
so  deaf  to  all  that  calls  to  us  from  the 
past  and  entreats  us  in  the  future,  that 
we  faint  and  fail  under  the  stress  of 
our  one  short  effort,  then  indeed  is  our 
Democracy  our  shame  and  curse.  Let 
us  show  now  what  manner  of  people 
we  are.  Let  us  be  clear-sighted  and 
far-sighted  to  see  how  great  is  the  issue 
that  hangs  upon  the  occasion.  It  is 
not  a  mere  military  reputation  that  is 
at  stake,  not  the  decay  of  a  genera- 
tion's commerce,  not  the  determination 
of  this  or  that  party  to  power.  It  is 
the  question  of  the  world  that  we  have 
been  set  to  answer.  In  the  great  con- 
flict of  ages,  the  long  strife  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  progress  and 
sluggardy,  through  the  Providence  of 
God  we  are  placed  in  the  van-guard. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  a  world  was 
unfolded  for  the  battle-ground.  Choice 
spirits  came  hither  to  level  and  in- 
trench. Swords  clashed  and  blood  flow- 
ed, and  the  great  reconnoissance  was 
successfully  made.  Since  then  both 
sides  have  been  gathering  strength,  mar- 
shalling forces,  planting  batteries,  and 
to-day  we  stand  in  the  thick  of  the  fray. 
Shall  we  fail  ?  Men  and  women  of 
America,  will  you  fail  ?  Shall  the  cause 
go  by  default  ?  When  a  great  Idea, 
that  has  been  uplifted  on  the  shoulders 
of  generations,  comes  now  to  its  Ther- 
mopylae, its  glory-gate,  and  needs  only 
stout  hearts  for  its  strong  hands,  —  when 
the  eyes  of  a  great  multitude  are  turned 
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upon  you,  and  the  fates  of  dumb  mil- 
lions in  the  silent  future  rest  with  you, 
— when  the  suffering  and  sorrowful,  the 
lowly,  whose  immortal  hunger  for  justice 
gnaws  at  their  hearts,  who  blindly  see, 
but  keenly  feel,  by  their  God-given  in- 
stincts, that  somehow  you  are  working 
out  their  salvation,  and  the  high-born, 
inonarchs  in  the  domain  of  mind,  who, 
standing  far  off,  see  with  prophetic  eye 
the  two  courses  that  lie  before  you,  one 
to  the  Uplands  of  vindicated  Right,  one 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
alike  fasten  upon  you  their  hopes,  their 
prayers,  their  tears,  —  will  you,  for  a 
moment's  bodily  comfort  and  rest  and 
repose,  grind  all  these  expectations  and 
hopes  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstone  ?  Will  you  fail  the  world  in 
this  fateful  hour  by  your  faint-hearted- 
ness  ?  Will  you  fail  yourself,  and  put 
the  knife  to  your  own  throat  ?  For 
the  peace  which  you  so  dearly  buy 
shall  bring  to  you  neither  ease  nor  rest. 
You  will  but  have  spread  a  bed  of 
thorns.  Failure  will  write  disgrace 
upon  the  brow  of  this  generation,  and 
shame  will  outlast  the  age.  It  is  not 
with  us  as  with  the  South.  She  can 
surrender  without  dishonor.  She  is  the 
weaker  power,  and  her  success  will  be 
against  the  nature  of  things.  Her  dis- 
honor lay  in  her  attempt,  not  in  its  re- 
linquishment.  But  we  shall  fail,  not  be- 
cause of  mechanics  and  mathematics,  but 
because  our  manhood  and  womanhood 
weighed  in  the  balance  are  found  want- 
ing. There  are  few  who  will  not  share 
in  the  sin.  There  are  none  who  will 
not  share  in  the  shame.  Wives,  would 
you  hold  back  your  husbands  ?  Moth- 
ers, would  you  keep  your  sons  ?  From 
what  ?  for  what  ?  From  the  doing  of 
the  grandest  duty  that  ever  ennobled 
man,  to  the  grief  of  the  greatest  infa- 
my that  ever  crushed  him  down.  You 
would  hold  him  back  from  prizes  be- 
fore which  Olympian  laurels  fade,  for  a 
fate  before  which  a  Helot  slave  might 
cower.  His  country  in  the  agony  of 
her  death-struggle  calls  to  him  for  sue- 


cor.  All  the  blood  in  all  the  ages,  pour- 
ed out  for  liberty,  poured  out  for  him, 
cries  unto  him  from  the  ground.  All 
that  life  has  of  noble,  of  heroic,  beckons 
him  forward.  Death  itself  wears  for 
him  a  golden  crown.  Ever  since  the 
world  swung  free  from  God's  hand,  men 
have  died,  —  obeying  the  blind  fiat  of 
Nature  ;  but  only  once  in  a  generation 
comes  the  sacrificial  year,  the  year  of 
jubilee,  when  men  march  lovingly  to 
meet  their  fate  and  die  for  a  nation's 
life.  Holding  back,  we  transmit  to 
those  that  shall  come  after  us  a  black- 
ened waste.  The  little  one  that  lies  in 
his  cradle  will  be  accursed  for  our  sakes. 
Every  child  will  be  base-born,  spring- 
ing from  ignoble  blood.  We  inherited 
a  fair  fame,  and  bays  from  a  glorious 
battle ;  but  for  him  is.  no  background, 
no  stand -point.  His  country  will  be 
a  burden  on  his  shoulders,  a  blush  upon 
his  cheek,  a  chain  about  his  feet.  There 
is  no  career  for  the  future,  but  a  weary 
effort,  a  long,  a  painful,  a  heavy-heart- 
ed struggle  to  lift  the  land  out  of  its 
slough  of  degradation  and  set  it  once 
more  upon  a  dry  place. 

Therefore  let  us  have  done  at  once 
and  forever  with  paltry  considerations, 
with  talk  of  despondency  and  dark- 
ness. Let  compromise,  submission,  and 
every  form  of  dishonorable  peace  be  not 
so  much  as  named  among  us.  Tolerate 
no  coward's  voice  or  pen  or  eye.  Wher- 
ever the  serpent's  head  is  raised,  strike 
it  down.  Measure  every  man  by  the 
standard  of  manhood.  Measure  coun- 
try's price  by  country's  worth,  and 
country's  worth  by  country's  integrity. 
Let  a  cold,  clear  breeze  sweep  down 
from  the  mountains  of  life,  and  drive 
out  these  miasmas  that  befog  and  be- 
guile the  unwary.  Around  every  hearth- 
stone let  sunshine  gleam.  In  every 
home  let  fatherland  have  its  altar  and 
its  fortress.  From  every  household  let 
words  of  cheer  and  resolve  and  high- 
heartiness  ring  out,  till  the  whole  land 
is  shining  and  resonant  in  the  bloom  of 
its  awakening  spring. 
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THE  TRUE   CHURCH. 

I  ASKED  a  holy  man  one  day, 

"  Where  is  the  one  true  church,  I  pray  ?  " 

"  Go  round  the  world,"  said  he,  "  and  search  : 
No  man  hath  found  the  one  true  church." 

I  pointed  to  a  spire,  cross-crowned. 

"  The  church  is  false  ! "  he  cried,  and  frowned. 

But,  murmuring  he  had  told  me  wrong, 
I  pointed  to  the  entering  throng. 

He  answered,  "  If  a  church  be  true, 
It  hath  not  many,  but  a  few." 

Around  the  font  the  people  pressed, 

And  crossed  themselves  from  brow  to  breast. 

"  A  cross  ! "  he  cried,  "  writ  on  the  brow 
In  water  !  —  is  it  Christ's  ?  —  look  thou  ! 

"  Each  forehead,  frowning,  sheds  it  off: 
Christ's  cross  abides  through  scowl  and  scoff." 

Then,  looking  through  the  open  door, 
We  saw  men  kneeling  on  the  floor ; 

Faint  candles,  by  the  daylight  dimmed,  — 
Like  wicks  the  foolish  virgins  trimmed ; 

Fair  statues  of  the  saints,  as  white 
As  now  their  robes  are,  in  God's  light ; 

Sun-ladders,  dropped  aslant,  all  gold,  — 
Like  stairs  the  angels  trod  of  old. 

Around,  above,  from  nave  to  roof, 
He  gazed,  and  said,  in  sad  reproof,  — 

"  Alas  !  who  is  it  understands 

God's  temple  is  not  made  with  hands  ?  " 

—  We  walked  along  a  shaded  way, 
Beneath  the  apple-blooms  of  May, 

And  came  upon  a  church  whose  dome 
Bore  still  the  cross,  but  not  for  Rome. 
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We  brushed  a  cobweb  from  a  pane, 
And  gazed  within  the  sacred  fane 

"  Do  prayers,"  he  asked,  "  the  more  avail, 
If  murmured  nigh  an  altar-rail  ? 

"  Does  water  sprinkled  from  a  bowl 
Wash  any  sin  from  any  soul  ? 

"  Do  tongues  that  taste  the  bread  and  wine 
Speak  truer  after,  by  that  sign  ? 

"  The  very  priest,  in  gown  and  bands, 
Hath  lying  lips  and  guilty  hands  ! " 

"  He  speaks  no  error,"  answered  I ; 
"  He  says  the  living  all  shall  die, 

"  The  dead  all  rise  ;  and  both  are  true  ; 
Both  wholesome  doctrines,  —  old,  not  new." 

My  friend  returned,  "  He  aims  a  blow 
To  strike  the  sins  of  long  ago,  — 

"  Yet  shields,  the  while,  with  studied  phrase, 
The  evil  present  in  these  days. 

"  Doth  God  in  heaven  impute  no  crime 
To  prophets  who  belie  their  time  ?  " 

—  We  turned  away  among  the  tombs  : 
The  bees  were  in  the  clover-blooms  ; 

The  crickets  leaped  to  let  us  pass  ; 

And  God's  sweet  breath  was  on  the  grass. 

We  spelled  the  legends  on  the  stones  : 
The  graves  were  full  of  martyrs'  bones,  — 

Of  bodies  which  the  rack  once  brake 
In  witness  for  the  dear  Lord's  sake,  — 

Of  ashes  gathered  from  the  pyres 

Of  saints  whose  souls  fled  up  through  fires. 

I  heard  him  murmur,  as  we  passed, 
"  Thus  won  they  all  the  crown  at  last ; 

"  Which  now  men  lose,  through  looking  back 
To  find  it  at  the  stake  and  rack  : 

"  The  rack  and  stake  have  gathered  grime  : 
God's  touchstone  is  the  passing  time." 
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—  Just  then,  amid  some  olive-sprays, 
Two  orioles  perched,  and  piped  their  lays, 

Until  the  gold  beneath  their  throats 
Shook  molten  in  their  mellow  notes. 

Then,  pealing  from  the  church,  a  psalm 
Rolled  forth  upon  the  outer  calm. 

"  Both  choirs,"  said  I,  "  are  in  accord  ; 
For  both  give  worship  to  the  Lord." 

Said  he,  "  The  tree-top  song,  I  fear, 
Fled  first  and  straightest  to  God's  ear. 

"  If  men  bind  other  men  in  chains, 

Then  chant,  doth  God  accept  the  strains  ? 

"  Do  loud-lipped  hymns  His  ear  allure  ?  — 
God  hates  the  church  that  harms  the  poor  !  " 

—  Then  rose  a  meeting-house  in  view, 
Of  bleached  and  weather-beaten  hue, 

Where,  plain  of  garb  and  pure  of  heart, 
Men  kept  the  church  and  world  apart, 

And  sat  in  waiting  for  the  light 
That  dawns  upon  the  inner  sight ; 

Nor  did  they  vex  the  silent  air 
With  any  sound  of  hymn  or  prayer  ; 

But  on  their  lips  God's  hand  was  pressed, 
And  each  man  kissed  it  and  was  blessed. 

I  asked,  "  Is  this  the  true  church,  then  ?  " 
"  Nay,"  answered  he,  "  a  sect  of  men  : 

"  And  sects  that  lock  their  doors  in  pride 
Shut  God  and  half  His  saints  outside. 

"  The  gates  of  heaven,  the  Scriptures  say, 
Stand  open  wide  by  night  and  day : 

"  Whoso  shall  enter  hath  no  need 
To  walk  by  either  church  or  creed  : 

"  The  false  church  leadeth  men  astray ; 
The  true  church  showeth  men  the  way." 

—  Whereat  I  still  more  eager  grew 
To  shun  the  false  and  find  the  true  ; 
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And,  naming  all  the  creeds,  I  sought 
What  truth,  or  lie,  or  both,  they  taught : 

Thus,  —  "  Augustine  —  had  he  a  fault  ?  " 
My  friend  looked  up  to  yon  blue  vault, 

And  cried,  "  Behold  !  can  one  man's  eyes 
Bound  all  the  vision  of  the  skies  ?  " 

I  said,  "  The  circle  is  too  wide." 
"  God's  truth  is  wider,"  he  replied  ; 

"  And  Augustine,  on  bended  knee, 
Saw  just  the  little  he  could  see  ; 

"  So  Luther  sought  with  eyes  and  heart, 
Yet  caught  the  glory  but  in  part ; 

"  So  Calvin  opened  wide  his  soul, 
Yet  could  not  comprehend  the  whole  : 

"  Not  Luther,  Calvin,  Augustine, 
Saw  half  the  vision  I  have  seen  ! " 

—  Then  grew  within  me  a  desire 
That  kindled  like  a  flame  of  fire. 

I  looked  upon  his  reverent  brow, 
Entreating,  "  Tell  me,  who  art  thou  ?  " 

When,  by  the  light  that  filled  the  place, 
I  knew  it  was  the  Lord's  own  face  1 

Through  all  my  blood  a  rapture  stole 
That  filled  my  body  and  my  soul. 

I  was  a  sinner  and  afraid  : 

I  bowed  me  in  the  dust  and  prayed :  —  { 

"  O  Christ  the  Lord  !  end  Thou  my  search, 
And  lead  me  to  the  one  true  church  1 " 

Then  spake  He,  not  as  man  may  speak : 
"  The  one  true  church  thou  shalt  not  seek  ; 

"  Behold,  it  is  enough,"  He  said, 

"  To  find  the  one  true  Christ,  its  Head  1 " 

Then  straight  He  vanished  from  my  sight, 
And  left  me  standing  in  the  light. 

VOL.  XI.  23 
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UNDER  THE   PEAR-TREE. 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Two  years  passed;  and  Swan  Day 
was  to  all  appearance  no  nearer  his  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  his  birth  than  when 
he  first  trod  the  deck  that  bore  him 
away  from  it.  He  was  still  on  the 
first  round  of  the  high  ladder  to  for- 
tune. Thus  far  he  had  wrought  dili- 
gently and  successfully.  He  had  been 
sent  hither  and  thither  :  from  Canton  to 
Hong-Kong ;  from  Macao  to  Ningpo  and 
Shanghai.  He  was  clerk,  supercargo, 
anything  that  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
pany demanded.  He  worked  with  a 
will.  His  thoughts  were  full  of  tea, 
silks,  and  lacquered  ware,  —  of  exqui- 
site carved  ivory  and  wonderful  porce- 
lains, —  of  bamboos,  umbrellas,  and  gar- 
den-chairs, —  of  Hong  -  Hi,  Ching  -  Ho, 
and  Fi-Fo-Fum. 

There  were  moments,  between  the 
despatch  of  one  vessel  and  the  lading 
of  another,  when  his  mind  would  follow 
the  sun,  as  it  blazed  along  down  out  of 
sight  of  China,  and  fast  on  its  way  to- 
wards the  Fox  farm, — when  an  intense 
longing  seized  him  to  look  once  again 
on  the  shady  nest  of  all  his  hopes  and 
labors.  He  hated  the  life  he  led.  He 
hated  the  noisy  Tartar  women  that  sur- 
rounded him,  —  aquatic  and  disgusting 
as  crawfish, — brown,  stupid,  and  leer- 
ing. He  hated  the  feline  yawling  of  their 
music.  He  hated  the  yellow  water, 
swarming  with  boats,  and  settled  with 
junks.  He  hated  their  pagodas,  and 
their  hideous  effigies  of  their  ancestors, 
looking  like  dumb  idols.  Their  bejewel- 
led Buddhas,  their  incense-lamps,  their 
night  and  day,  were  alike  odious  to 
him. 

Stretched  on  a  bamboo  chair,  in  an 
interval  of  labor,  and  when  the  intense 
heat  brought  comparative  stillness,  be- 
fore his  closed  eyes  came  often  up  his 


home  among  the  New-Hampshire  hills. 
He  thought  of  his  dead  mother  in  the 
burying -ground,  and  the  slate  stones 
standing  in  the  desolate  grass.  Then 
his  thoughts  ran  eagerly  back  to  the 
Fox  farm,  and  the  sweet,  lonely  figure 
that  stood  watching  his  return  under 
the  pear-tree, — the  warm  kiss  of  happy 
meeting,  life  opening  fair,  and  a  long 
vista  through  which  the  sunlight  peep- 
ed all  the  more  brightly  for  the  shadow- 
ing trees. 

Then  over  the  farm,  broad  and  boun- 
tiful, scanning  every  detail  of  the  large 
red  house,  the  great  barns  and  sheds, 
the  flocks  of  turkeys,  and  the  geese,  kept 
for  feathers,  and  not  dreamed  of  for 
eating.  (Our  Puritan  fathers  held  nei- 
ther to  Christmas  nor  Christmas  goose.) 
Through  the  path  up  by  the  well-sweep, 
where  the  moss-covered  bucket  hangs 
dripping  with  the  purest  of  water.  Be- 
yond the  corn -barn  to  the  butternut- 
trees,  — by  this  time,  they  have  dropped 
their  rich,  oily  fruit ;  and  the  chestnut- 
burrs,  split  open,  and  lying  on  the  sun- 
ny ground.  Then  round  to  the  house 
again,  where  the  slant  October  sun 
shines  in  at  the  hospitable  open  door, 
where  the  little  wheel  burrs  contented- 
ly, and  the  loom  goes  flap-flap,  as  the 
strong  arm  of  Cely  Temple  presses  the 
cloth  together,  and  throws  the  shuttle 
past,  like  lightning  :  stout  cloth  for  chop- 
pers and  ploughmen  comes  out  of  that 
loom  ! 

In  all  his  peepings  at  the  interior 
of  the  house,  one  figure  has  accompa- 
nied him,  beautified  and  glorified  the 
place ;  so  that,  whether  he  looks  into 
the  buttery,  where  fair,  round  chees- 
es fill  the  shelves,  or  wanders  up  the 
broad  stairs  with  wide  landings  to  the 
"  peacock  chamber,"  he  seems  to  him- 
self always  to  be  going  over  a  temple  of 
sweet  and  sacred  recollections.  Into 
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the  peacock  chamber,  therefore,  his  soul 
may  wander,  where  the  walls  are  sparse- 
ly decked  with  black-and-white  sketch- 
es, ill  displaying  the  glorious  plumage 
of  the  bird,  and,  like  all  old  pictures, 
very  brown,  —  even  to  the  four -post- 
ed bed,  whitely  dressed,  and  heaped 
to  a  height  that  would  defy  "  the  true 
princess  "  to  feel  a  pea  through  it,  and 
the  white  toilet-table,  neatly  ornament- 
ed with  a  holder  and  a  pair  of  scissors, 
both  sacred  from  common  usage.  As- 
paragus in  the  chimney,  with  scarlet  ber- 
ries. General  Washington,  very  din- 
gy and  respectable,  over  the  fireplace ; 
and  two  small  circular  frames,  inclos- 
ing the  Colonel  and  his  wife  in  profile. 
The  likenesses  are  nearly  exact,  and 
the  two  noses  face  each  other  as  if  in 
an  argument.  Dutch  tiles  are  set  round 
the  fireplace,  of  odd  Scripture  scenes, 
common  in  design  and  coarse  in  execu- 
tion. Into  the* "square  room"  below, 
where  the  originals  of  the  black  profiles 
sit  and  smoke  their  pipes,  Swan  does 
not  care  to  venture.  But  some  day,  he 
will  show  the  Colonel ! 

Many  days,  these  thoughts  came  to 
Swan.  Months,  alas,  years,  they  came, 
— but  few  and  far  between.  The  five 
thousand  dollars  that  was  to  have  been 
the  summit  was  soon  only  the  footstool 
of  his  ambition.  He  became  partner, 
and  then  head  of  a  house  having  com- 
mercial relations  with  half  the  world. 
His  habits  assimilated  themselves  to  the 
country  about  him,  and  the  cool,  green 
pictures  of  his  mountain-home  ceased  to 
float  before  his  sleeping  eyes  or  soothe 
his  waking  fancies. 

His  busy  life  left  him  little  opportuni- 
ty for  reading.  But  he  took  in  much 
knowledge  at  first-hand  by  observation, 
which  was  perhaps  better ;  and  as  he 
hit  against  all  sorts  of  minds,  he  became 
in  time  somewhat  reflective  and  philo- 
sophical. Through  daily  view  of  the 
yellow  water,  and  perhaps  the  glare  of 
the  bright  sun  on  it,  or  the  sight  of  so 
much  nankeen  cloth,  or  the  yellow  faces 
about  him,  perhaps,  —  or  whatever  the 
cause  or  causes,  —  Swan  certainly  al- 


tered in  his  personal  appearance,  as  the 
years  went  by.  The  handsome,  erect 
youth,  lithe  and  active,  with  keen  feat- 
ures and  brilliant  eyes,  ruddy  lips  and 
clear  oval  face,  was  gradually  fading 
and  transforming  into  something  quite 
different.  The  brilliant  eyes  became 
sleepy,  and,  from  a  habit  of  narrowing 
the  lids  over  them,  possibly  to  shut  out 
the  bright  sun,  receded  more  and  more 
beyond  the  full  and  flaccid  cheeks,  and 
even  contracted  a  Mongolian  curve  at 
the  outer  corners. 

One  May  morning  Swan  sat  alone 
in  his  Chinese  -  furnished  room,  luxu- 
riously appointed,  as  became  him,  on 
his  silk,  shaded  ottoman,  and  dreamily 
fanned  himself.  His  dreams  were  of 
nothing  more  than  what  occupied  him 
waking.  If  he  glanced  upward,  he 
would  see  the  delicate  silk  curtains  at 
the  windows,  and  the  mirrors  of  polish- 
ed steel  between  the  carved  ivory  lat- 
tices. Great  porcelain  vases,  such  as 
are  never  seen  here,  were  disposed 
about  the  room,  and  jars  of  flowers  of 
strange  hues  stood  on  mats  of  yellow 
wool.  Furniture  inlaid  with  ivory, 
mother-of-pearl,  and  coral,  decked  the 
apartment,  and  a  small,  rich  table  held 
an  exquisite  tea-set.  Swan  had  just 
been  drinking  from  it,  and  the  room  was 
full  of  the  fragrance.  He  toyed  with  the 
tea-cup,  and  half  dozed.  Then,  rousing 
himself,  he  put  fresh  tea  from  the  can- 
ister into  the  cup,  and  poured  boiling 
water  over  it  from  the  mouth  of  the 
fantastic  dragon.  Covering  the  cup, 
he  dallied  languidly  with  the  delicious 
beverage,  and  with  the  half -thoughts, 
half-musings,  that  came  with  the  dreamy 
indolence  of  the  weather.  Was  it,  in- 
deed, ten  years,  —  ten,  —  nay,  fifteen 
years,  that  he  had  lived  this  China- 
life  ? 

The  door  swung  softly  open,  and  a 
servant  brought  a  note,  and  stood  wait- 
ing for  him  to  read  it. 

Swan  glanced  disdainfully  at  the  ob- 
ject, which  he  could  never  quite  consid- 
er human,  —  at  his  white  and  blue  petti- 
coats,  and  his  effeminate  face,  so  sleepy 
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and  so  mindless,  as  if  he  expected  him 
to  turn  into  a  plate  or  sugar-bowl,  or  be- 
gin %ing  in  the  air  across  some  porce- 
lain river,  and  alighting  on  the  pinnacle 
of  a  pagoda. 

"  Hong  man,  he  outside,"  said  the 
servant. 

"  Show  him  in,  you  stupid  fool!"  said 
the  master,  "  and  get  out  of  the  room 
with  yourself!" 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  Hong  merchant's  intelligence 
proved  at  once  to  Swan  Day  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  his  return  to  Ameri- 
ca to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany in  Boston.  With  the  prompti- 
tude which  had  thus  far  been  one  of 
the  chief  elements  of  his  success,  he 
lost  not  a  moment  in  (so  to  speak) 
changing  his  skin,  for  the  new  pur- 
pose of  his  existence. 

It  seemed  as  if  with  the  resumption 
of  the  dress  of  his  native  country,  (al- 
beit of  torrid  texture  still,  since  a  choc- 
olate silk  coat,  embroidered  waistcoat, 
and  trousers  of  dark  satin  speak  to  a 
modern  ear  of  fashions  as  remote  as 
China,)  Swan  resumed  many  of  the 
habits  and  feelings  therewith  connect- 
ed. With  the  flowing  flowered  robe  he 
cast  off  forever  the  world  to  which  it 
belonged,  and  his  pulse  beat  rapidly 
and  joyfully  as  the  sails  filled  with  the 
breeze  that  bore  him  away.  He  gazed 
with  a  disdainful  pleasure  at  the  reced- 
ing shore,  and  closed  his  eyes, — to  turn 
his  back  fairly  and  forever  on  the  Chew- 
Sins  and  the  Wu- Wangs,  —  to  let  the 
Hang  dynasty  go  hang,  —  to  shut  out 
from  all  but  future  fireside -tales  the 
thought  of  varnish-trees,  soap-trees,  tal- 
low-trees, wax-trees,  and  litchi, — nev- 
er more  to  look  on  the  land  of  the  rhi- 
noceros, the  camel,  the  elephant,  and 
the  ape,  —  on  the  girls  with  thick,  pro- 
tuberant lips,  copper  skins,  and  lanky, 
black  hair,  —  on  the  corpulent  gentry 
with  their  long  talons,  and  madams  tot- 
tering on  their  hoofs,  reminding  him 
constantly  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as 


figured  to  imagination  in  childhood, 
of  the  rat  that  wanted  his  long  tail 
again,  or  of  the  horse  that  will  never 
win  a  race,  —  on  the  land  of  lanterns 
and  lying,  of  silver  pheasants  and  —  of 
scamps. 

The  faster  the  good  ship  sailed,  the 
stronger  the  east-wind  blew,  the  swifter 
ran  the  life-current  in  the  veins  of  the 
returning  exile,  —  friend,  countryman, 
lover. 

As  the  vessel  neared  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  land-breeze 
brought  to  his  eager  nostrils  the  odors 
of  his  native  orchards,  or  the  aromatic 
fragrance  of  the  pine,  and  the  inde- 
scribable impression,  on  all  his  senses, 
of  home,  the  fresh  love  of  country  rush- 
ed purely  through  his  veins,  bubbled 
warmly  about  the  place  where  his  heart 
used  to  beat,  and  rose  to  his  brain  in 
soft,  sweet  imaginations.  Vivid  pictures 
of  past  and  future,  identical  in  all  their 
essential  features,  swam  before  his  clos- 
ed eyes,  languid  now  from  excess  of 
pleasure.  Again  and  again  he  drew  in 
the  breath  of  home,  and  felt  it  sweeter 
than  the  gales  from  the  Spice  Islands 
or  odors  from  Araby  the  Blest.  Hover- 
ing before  his  fancy,  came  sweet  eyes, 
full  of  bewildering  light,  half-reproach- 
ful, half-sad,  and  all-bewitching  ;  a  form 
of  such  exquisite  grace  that  he  wonder- 
ed not  it  swam  and  undulated  before 
him;  over  all,  the  rose -hue  of  youth, 
and  the  smooth,  sweet  charm  of  lip  and 
hand  that  memory  brought  him,  in  that 
last  timid  caress  under  the  pear-tree  af- 
ter sunset. 

As  soon  as  he  could  possibly  so  ar- 
range his  affairs  in  Boston  as  to  admit 
of  his  taking  a  journey  to  Walton,  Swan 
determined  to  do  so.  But  affairs  will 
not  always  consent  to  an  arrangement ; 
and  although  he  exerted  himself  to  gain 
a  week's  leisure,  it  was  not  till  the  In- 
dian summer  was  past  that  he  took  his 
place  in  the  stage-coach  which  plied 
between  Boston  and  Walton. 

How  very  short  seemed  the  time  since 
he  was  last  on  this  road !  Yet  how  much 
had  things  changed  !  Fifteen  years  ! 
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Was  it  possible  he  had  been  gone  so 
long  ?  How  rapidly  they  had  gone  over 
himself  I  He  felt  scarcely  a  day  older. 
The  stage-coach  was  aptly  termed  "  Ac- 
commodation," and  Swan  had  great 
amusement,  as  he  sat  with  the  driver 
on  the  box,  in  noting  the  differences  in 
the  aspect  of  houses  and  people,  since 
his  own  last  ride  over  the  same  road. 
New  villages  had  sprung  up  here  and 
there,  while  already  more  than  one 
manufacturing  establishment  showed 
the  Northern  tendencies;  and  the  ele- 
ments of  progress  peeped  from  every 
settlement,  in  the  shape  of  meeting- 
and  school-houses. 

When  the  driver  whipped  up  his  mod- 
est team  to  an  animated  trot  before  the 
Eagle  Hotel  in  Walton,  Swan  felt  as  if 
he  must  have  been  in  a  dream  only,  and 
had  just  now  awakened.  Walton  was 
one  of  those  New-Hampshire  towns,  of 
which  there  came  afterwards  to  be  ma- 
ny, which  were  said  "  to  be  good  to  go 
from  "  ;  accordingly,  everybody  had  gone 
everywhere,  except  the  old  inhabitants 
and  the  children.  All  the  youths  had 
gone  towards  "  the  pleasant  Ohio,  to  set- 
tle on  its  banks";  and  such  maidens  as 
had  courage  to  face  a  pioneer  settle- 
ment followed  their  chosen  lords,  while 
the  less  enterprising  were  fain  to  stay 
at  home  and  bewail  their  singlehood. 
All  business  was  necessarily  stagnant, 
and  all  the  improvements,  architectu- 
ral or  otherwise,  which  had  marked  the 
route  on  which  Swan  had  come,  now 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  ceased.  He 
might  have  thought  Walton  the  En- 
chanted Palace,  and  himself  the  Fairy 
Prince  that  was  to  waken  to  life  and 
love  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 

How  unchanged  was  everything !  The 
store  where  he  used  to  sell  crockery 
and  pins,  —  the  great  elm-tree  in  front 
of  it, — the  old  red  tavern  on  the  hill, 
where  they  had  the  Thanksgiving  ball, 
—  the  houses,  from  one  end  of  the  street 
to  the  other,  all  just  as  when  he  left : 
he  might  have  found  his  way  in  the 
dark  to  every  one  of  them. 

At  the  Eagle  Tavern,  %the  same  men 


sat  on  the  stoop,  with  chairs  tilted  back, 
smoking.  A  man  in  the  bar-room  was 
mixing  flip  or  gin-sling  for  two  others, 
who  were  playing  checkers.  Taft  him- 
self stood  at  the  door,  somewhat  chan- 
ged indeed,  though  he  was  always  fat, 
but  with  the  same  ready  smile  as  ever ; 
and  Swan  could  see  through  the  win- 
dows, by  the  bright  candle-light,  the 
women  flitting  to  and  fro,  in  brisk  prep- 
arations for  supper. 

Swan's  first  touch  of  surprise  was  that 
Taft  did  not  recognize  him,  —  him  whom 
he  used  to  see  every  day  of  his  life ! 
That  was  strange..  It  looked  as  if  time 
told  on  Taft's  faculties  a  little.  He  had 
himself  recognized  Taft  in  a  moment. 
So  he  had  recognized  everything,  as 
they  drove  along,  and  now  how  famil- 
iar everything  looked  in  the  evening 
light! 

Wrapping  his  travelling-cloak  about 
him,  Swan  asked  to  be  shown  directly 
to  his  room,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  being  recognized,  ordered  a  light 
supper  to  be  sent  up  to  him.  First  of 
all,  he  wanted  to  see  Dorcas,  to  settle 
affairs  with  Colonel  Fox,  and  to  feel 
established.  Until  then,  he  cared  not 
to  see  or  talk  with  his  old  acquaintances. 
It  would  be  time  enough  afterwards  to 
take  them  by  the  hand,  —  to  employ 
them,  perhaps.  And  as  it  takes  almost 
no  time  to  think,  before  he  was  half-way 
up  the  stairs,  Swan  Day  had  got  as  far 
as  the  erection  of  a  superb  country-seat 
on  the  hill  where  the  old  Cobb  house 
stood,  and  of  employing  a  dozen  smart 
young  carpenters  and  masons  of  his 
acquaintance  in  the  village.  The  gar- 
den should  have  a  pagoda  in  it ;  and 
one  room  in  the  house  should  be  called 
the  "  China  room,"  and  should  be  fur- 
nished exclusively  with  Chinese  tables 
and  chairs ;  and  he  would  have  a  brilliant 

lantern-fete,  and Here  he  reached 

the  top-stair,  and  £he  little  maid  point- 
ed to  his  room,  curtsied,  and  ran  away. 

Swan  dropped  his  cloak,  snuffed  the 
candle,  and,  sitting  down  before  the 
pleasant  wood-fire  that  had  been  hasti- 
ly lighted,  proceeded  to  make  his  own 
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tea,  by  a  new  Invention  for  Travel- 
lers. 

As  people  are  not  changed  so  quickly 
as  they  expect  and  intend  to  be  by  cir- 
cumstances, it  came  to  pass  that  Swan 
Day's  plans  for  elegant  expenditure  in 
his  native  town  soon  relapsed,  perhaps 
under  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  herb, 
into  old  channels  and  plans  for  acquisi- 
tion. The  habit  of  years  was  a  little 
too  strong  for  him  to  turn  short  round 
and  pour  out  what  he  had  been  for  so 
many  years  garnering  in.  Rather,  per- 
haps, keep  in  the  tread-mill  of  business 
awhile  longer,  and  then  be  the  nabob 
in  earnest.  At  present,  who  knew 
what  these  mutterings  in  the  political 
atmosphere  portended  ?  A  war  with 
England  seemed  inevitable,  and  that  at 
no  distant  period.  It  might  be  better 
to  retire  on  a  limited  certainty ;  but 
then  there  was  also  the  manful  struggle 
for  a  splendid  possibility. 

A  neat-handed  maid  brought  in  a 
tray,  with  the  light  supper  he  had  or- 
dered. 

The  sight  of  four  kinds  of  pies,  with 
cold  turkey  and  apple-sauce,  brought 
the  Fox  farm  and  its  inhabitants  more 
vividly  to  his  mind  than  anything  else 
he  had  seen.  Pumpkin  of  the  yellow- 
est, custard  of  the  richest,  apple  of  the 
spiciest,  and  mince  that  was  one  mass 
of  appetizing  dainty,  filled  the  room 
with  the  flavor  of  by-gone  memories. 
Every  sense  responded  to  them.  The  fif- 
teen years  that  had  hung  like  a  curtain 
of  mist  before  him  suddenly  lifted,  and 
he  saw  the  view  beyond,  broad,  bounti- 
ful, and  cheery,  under  the  sunshine  of 
love,  hope,  and  plenty.  He  closed  his 
eyes,  and  the  flavor  filled  his  soul,  as 
sweet  music  makes  the  lover  faint  with 
happiness. 

He  took  out  his  writing-materials, 
and  wrote,  — 

"  MY  DEAREST,lS  WEETEST  DORCAS,  — 

Never  for  one  instant  has  the  thought 
of  you  left  my  heart,  since  " 

"  That 's  a  lie,  to  begin  wrth  ! "  said  he, 


coolly,  and  throwing  the  paper  into  the 
fire,  —  "  try  again  !  " 

"  DEAREST  DORCAS,  —  I  feel  and  I 
know  what  you  may  possibly  think  of 
me  by  this  time,  —  that  you  may  pos- 
sibly imagine  me  false  to  the  vows 
which  " 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Swan  had 
improved  in  rhetoric,  since  the  day  he 
parted  from  his  lady-love.  Still  he 
could  not  satisfy  himself  in  a  letter.  In 
short,  he  felt  that  expression  outran  the 
reality,  however  modestly  and  moder- 
ately chosen.  Some  vividness,  some 
fervency,  he  must  have,  of  course.  But 
how  in  the  world  to  get  up  the  requisite 
definition  even  to  the  words  he  could 
conscientiously  use  ?  The  second  at- 
tempt followed  the  first. 

Swan  Day  is  not  the  first  man  who 
has  found  himself  mistaken  in  matters 
of  importance.  In  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  and  the  scenes  of  his 
early  life,  he  had  taken  for  granted 
the  evergreen  condition  of  his  senti- 
ments. Like  the  reviving  patient  in 
epilepsy,  who  declares  he  has  never  for 
an  instant  lost  his  consciousness,  while 
the  bystanders  have  witnessed  the  dead 
fall,  and  taken  note  of  the  long  inter- 
val, —  so  this  sojourner  of  fifteen  years 
in  strange  lands  felt  the  returning  pulse 
of  youth,  without  thought  of  the  laps- 
ing time  that  bridges  over  all  gulfs  of 
emotion,  however  deep. 

In  fact,  that  part  of  his  nature  which 
had  been  in  most  violent  action  fifteen 
years  before  had  been  lying  as  torpid 
under  Indian  suns  as  if  it  had  been  dead 
indeed ;  and  his  sense  of  returning  vi- 
tality was  mixed  with  curious  specula- 
tions about  his  own  sensations. 

He  dropped  the  pen,  and  placed  his 
feet  on  the  top  of  the  high  stuffed  easy- 
chair  which  adorned  the  room.  This 
inverted  personal  condition  relieved 
his  mystification  somewhat,  or  perhaps 
brought  his  whole  nature  more  into 
harmony. 

"  Dorcas !  — -hm !  hm ! — fifteen  years ! 
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so  it  is  !  —  all !  she  must  be  sadly  chan- 
ged indeed  !  At  thirty,  a  woman  is  no 
longer  a  wood-nymph.  Even  more  than 
thirty  she  must  be." 

He  removed  his  feet  from  their  ele- 
vation, and  carefully  arranged  a  differ- 
ent scaffolding  out  of  the  materials  be- 
fore him,  by  placing  a  cricket  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  his  feet  on  the  cricket.  To  do 
this  effectually  and  properly  required 
the  removal  of  the  four  pies,  and  the 
displacement  of  the  cold  turkey. 

But  Swan  was  mentally  removing  far 
greater  and  more  serious  difficulties. 
By  the  time  he  had  asked  himself  one  or 
two  questions,  and  had  answered  them, 
such  as,  "Whether,  all  the  conditions 
being  changed,  I  am  to  be  held  to  my 
promise  ?  "  and  the  like,  he  had  placed 
one  foot  carefully  up.  Then,  before 
conscience  had  time  to  trip  him  up,  the 
other  foot  followed,  and  he  found  him- 
self firmly  posted. 

"I  will  write  a  note  to-morrow, — 

put  it  into  the  post-office No,  that 

won't  do ;  in  these  places,  nobody  goes 
to  the  post-office  once  a  week;  —  I  '11 
send  a  note  to  the  house." 

Here  he  warmed  up. 

"  A  note,  asking  her  to  meet  me 
under  the  great  pear-tree,  as  we  met 

It  is,  by  Jove!  just  fifteen  years 

to-morrow  night  since  I  left  Walton! 
That 's  good !  it  will  help  on  some  " 

The  little  maid  here  interrupted  his 
meditations  by  coming  for  the  relics 
of  the  supper ;  and  Swan,  weary  with 
unwonted  thought,  dropped  the  paper 
curtains,  and  plunged,  body  and  soul, 
into  fifty  pounds  of  live-geese  feathers. 

CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE  great  clock  in  the  dining-room 
whirred  out  twelve  strokes  before  Swan 
opened  his  eyes.  As  soon  as  the  eyes 
took  in  the  principal  features  of  the 
apartment,  which  process  his  mental 
preoccupation  had  hindered  the  night 
before,  he  was  as  much  at  home  as  if 
he  had  never  left  Walton. 

The  great  beam  across  the  low  room, 


—  the  little  window-panes,  —  the  rag- 
carpet,  made  of  odds  and  ends  patrioti- 
cally arranged  to  represent  the  Ameri- 
can eagle  holding  stars  and  stripes  in 
his  firm  and  bounteous  claws,  with  an 
open  beak  that  seemed  saying,  —  "  Here 
they  be  !  — ;  cordin'  as  you  behave  your- 
selves !  —  stars  or  stripes ! "  — all  with- 
in was  more  familiar  to  his  eye  than 
household  words,  for  it  was  the  old 
room  he  had  "occupied  the  year  before 
he  left  America.  He  stepped  quickly 
across  the  chamber  to  a  certain  beam, 
where  he  had,  fifteen  years  before,  writ- 
ten four  initial  letters,  and  intertwined 
them  so  curiously  that  the  Gordian  knot 
was  easy  weaving  in  comparison.  The 
Gordian  one  was  cut ;  —  and  this  had 
been  painted  and  effaced  forever. 

Swan  returned  to  his  trunk  with  a 
half-sigh.  He  selected  a  suit  of  clothes 
which  he  had  purchased  in  Boston,  put 
aside  his  travelling-dress,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window  occasionally  as  he 
dressed.  It  was  a  warm,  sunny  day. 
The  Indian  summer  had  relented  and 
come  back  to  take  one  more  peep,  be- 
fore winter  should  shut  the  door  on  all 
the  glowing  beauty  of  the  year.  A  doz- 
en persons  were  crossing  the  street.  He 
knew  every  one  of  them  at  sight.  Of 
course  there  was  no  forgetting  old  Dan 
Sears,  with  whom  he  had  forty  times 
gone  a-fishing ;  nor  Phil  Sanborn,  who 
had  stood  behind  the  counter  with  him 
two  years  at  the  old  store.  Though 
Phil  had  grown  stout,  there  was  the 
same  look.  There  was  the  old  store, 
too,  looking  exactly  as  it  did  when  he 
went  away,  the  sign  a  little  more  worn 
in  the  gilding.  He  seemed  to  smell  the 
mingled  odors  of  rum,  salt-fish,  and  li- 
quorice, with  which  every  beam  and 
rafter  was  permeated.  And  there  was 
old  Walsh  going  home  drunk  this  min- 
ute !  with  a  salt  mackerel,  as  usual,  for 
his  family-dinner. 

He  wrote  a  short  note  as  he  dressed 
and  shaved  leisurely.  The  note  was  to 
Dorcas,  and  only  said,  —  "Meet  me  un- 
der the  old  pear-tree  before  sunset  to- 
night,"—  and  was  signed  with  his  ini- 
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tials.  This  note  he  at  first  placed  on 
the  little  mantel -shelf  in  plain  sight, 
so  that  he  should  not  forget  to  take  it 
down-stairs  when  he  went  to  breakfast. 
Afterwards  he  put  it  into  his  pocket- 
book. 

His  dress But  the  dress  of  1811 

has  not  arrived  at  the  picturesque,  and 
could  never  be  classical  under  any 
circumstances.  He  finished  his  toilet, 
and  went  into  the  dining*room  just  as 
everybody  else  had  dined,  and  asked 
the  landlord  what  he  could  have  for 
breakfast.  Even  then,  the  landlord 
hardly  looked  curious.  Taft  was  cer- 
tainly failing.  In  five  minutes  he  found 
himself  at  a  well-known  little  table, 
with  the  tavern  -  staple  for  odd  meals, 
ham  and  eggs,  flanked  with  sweet- 
meats and  cake,  just  as  he  remem- 
bered of  old.  He  nibbled  at  the  sharp 
barberries  lying  black  in  the  boiled 
molasses,  and  listened  eagerly  to  the 
talk  about  British  aggressions  which 
was  going  on  in  the  bar-room.  Sud- 
denly a  face  looked  in  at  the  low  win- 
dow. 

Swan  sprang  forward,  kicked  over 
his  chair,  and  knocked  the  earthen  pep- 
per-box off  the  table.  Before  he  reach- 
ed the  window,  however,  the  shadow 
had  passed  round  the  corner  of  the 
house,  out  of  sight. 

It  was  only  a  youthful  figure,  sur- 
mounted by  a  broad -brimmed  straw 
hat,  that  half  hid  two  sweet,  sparkling 
eyes.  Ah !  but  they  were  Dorcas's 
eyes  ! 

He  picked  up  the  pepper-box,  and 
mechanically  sifted  its  contents  into  the 
barberry-dish. 

Dorcas's  eyes, — lips,  — cheeks,  — and 
waving  grace  !  A  rocking  movement, 
a  sort  of  beating,  bounding,  choking 
emotion,  made  the  room  suddenly  dark, 
and  he  fell  heavily  into  a  chair. 

The  landlord  opened  the  door,  and 
said,  — 

"  The  hoss  and  shay  ready,  any 
time." 

Swan  roused  himself,  and  drove  away, 
without  speaking  to  any  of  the  smoking 


loungers  on  the  stoop,  to  whom  he  was 
as  if  he  had  never  been  born.  But 
this,  from  his  preoccupied  state,  did  not 
strike  him  as  singular.  One  little  voice, 
a  bird's  voice,  as  he  drove  along  through 
the  pine  woods,  sang  over  and  over  the 
same  tune,  —  "  Dorcas  !  Dorcas ! " 

The  silence  of  the  road,  when  all  an- 
imated Nature  slept  in  the  warm  noon 
of  the  late  autumn  day,  when  even  the 
wheels  scarcely  sounded  on  the  dead 
pine -spears,  made  this  solitary  voice, 
like  Swan's  newly  awakened  memory, 
all  but  angelic. 

The  sadness,  which,  through  all  the 
beauty  of  a  New-England  November, 
whispers  in  the  fallen  leaves,  and  through 
the  rustle  of  the  firs,  overspread  Swan's 
soul,  not  yet  strengthened  as  well  as 
freshened  by  his  native  air.  He  was 
melancholy  and  half  stunned.  He  had 
been  frightened,  as  he  sat  in  the  chair, 
by  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  suf- 
fering that  was  left  in  him.  And  he 
peered  curiously  into  his  own  soul,  as 
if  the  sensibilities  locked  up  there  be- 
longed to  somebody  else.  Impulsively 
he  turned  his  horse  towards  the  grave- 
yard, —  forgetting  that  he  had  all  along 
intended  to  go  there,  —  and  fastening 
him  at  the  broken  gate,  went  on  till  he 
reached  his  mother's  grave.  Before  his 
departure  he  had  set  up  a  slate  stone 
to  her  memory  and  that  of  Robert  Day, 
a  soldier  in  the  English  army. 

"  She  shall  have  a  marble  monument 
now,  poor  mother ! "  thought  the  son, 
picking  his  way  through  the  long,  tan- 
gled grass  of  the  dreary  place.  Not  a 
tree,  not  a  shrub  in  sight.  Not  even 
the  sward  kept  carefully.  The  slate 
had  fallen  flat,  or,  more  likely,  had 
been  thrown  down,  and  no  hand  had 
cared  to  raise  again  a  stone  to  the 
memory  of  a  despised  enemy,  who  had 
never  been  even  seen  in  Walton. 

When  Swan  tried  to  move  the  stone, 
a  thousand  ugly  things  swarmed  from 
beneath  it.  He  dropped  it,  shuddering, 
and  passed  on.  A  white  marble  tablet 
of  some  pretension  stood  near,  and  re- 
corded the  names  of 
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ZEPHANIAH  FOX, 

AND 

AZUBAH,  HIS  WIFE. 

They  died  the  same  day,  and  their  bones  rest 
here,  till  the  final  resurrection. 

He  glanced  at  the  date,  — 
JUNE  14th,  1805. 

And  he  had  never  heard  of  it ! — never 
guessed  it !  But  then,  he  had  not  heard 
at  all  from  Dorcas.  Poor  Dorcas  !  how 
had  she  borne  this  sudden  and  terrible 
bereavement  ?  All  that  he  might  have 
been  -to  her  in  her  sorrow,  for  one  mo- 
ment all  that  he  had  not  been,  floated 
by  him.  The  yellow  melted  away  that 
had  so  long  incrusted  his  soul,  and  he 
felt  on  his  bared  breast,  as  it  were,  the 
fresh  air  of  truth  and  constancy,  —  of 
all  that  makes  life  worth  the  having. 

He  drove  away,  —  away  over  the 
broad  fields  and  the  well -remember- 
ed meadows,  out  upon  the  Dummerston 
road,  and  over  the  Ridge  Hill.  Well, 
life  was  not  all  behind  him ! 

He  took  out  his  watch.  It  was  time 
to  keep  his  appointment.  He  left  the 
horse  at  the  tavern-door,  and  walked  up 
the  road  towards  the  try  sting-place,  the 
old  pear-tree.  He  looked  wistfully  at 
it,  and  sprang  over  the  wall,  with  con- 
siderable effort,  as  he  could  not  but  ad- 
mit to  himself.  That  old  pear-tree  ! 
They  had  called  it  old  fifteen  years  ago, 
—  and  here  it  stood,  as  proud  and 
strong  as  then !  The  two  great  branch- 
es that  stretched  towards  the  south,  and 
which  he  had  often  thought  had  some- 
thing benignant  in  their  aspect,  as  if 
they  would  bless  the  wayfarer  or  the  so- 
journer  under  their  shade,  still  reach- 
ed forth  and  spread  abroad  their  strong 
arms.  But  to-night,  whether  from  his 
own  excited  imagination,  or  because 
the  early  frosts  had  stripped  it  of  its 
leaves  and  so  bereaved  it  of  all  that 
gave  grace  to  its  aspect,  or  perhaps 
from  the  deepening  twilight,  —  however 
it  was,  the  old  tree  had  a  different  ex- 
pression, and  stretched  forth  two  skele- 


ton arms  with  a  sort  of  half-warning, 
half-mocking  gesture,  that  sent  a  shud- 
der over  his  frame,  already  disturbed 
by  the  successive  presence,  in  the  last 
two  or  three  hours,  of  more  emotions 
than  he  could  comfortably  sustain. 

Swan  was  not  an  imaginative  person. 
Yet  the  tree  looked  to  him  like  a  living, 
sentient  thing,  dooming  him  and  warn- 
ing him.  As  in  the  compression  of  the 
brain  in  drowning,  it  is  said  forgotten 
memories  are  hustled  uppermost,  and 
the  events  of  early  life  vividly  written  on 
the  consciousness,  —  so  in  this  unwont- 
ed stir  of  past  and  present  associations, 
Swan  found  himself  remembering,  with 
a  thrill  of  pleasure  that  was  chased  by 
a  spasm  of  pain,  the  last  evening  on 
which  he  had  parted  from  Dorcas.  He 
remembered,  as  if  it  were  but  now,  how 
he  had  turned  towards  the  pear-tree, 
when  Dorcas  had  gone  out  of  sight  and 
he  dared  not  follow  her,  and  that  the 
pear-tree  had  seemed  to  hear,  to  see, 
to  sympathize  with  him,  —  that  it  had 
spread  out  great  blessing  arms  on  the 
southern  air,  and  had  seemed  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  his  hopes  of  a 
happy  return. 

Was  the  fearful  expression  it  now  wore 
a  shadow,  a  forerunner  of  what  he  might 
expect  ?  He  shook  off,  with  an  effort 
that  was  less  painful  than  the  sufferance 
of  the  thought,  both  fears  and  prognos- 
tics. He  turned  his  back  and  walked 
rapidly  and  uneasily  up  and  down  the 
path  between  the  tree  and  the  old  well. 

He  had  left  Dorcas  blooming,  lovely, 
and  twenty-two.  As  blooming,  as  love- 
ly, as  lithe,  and  as  sparkling,  she  was 
now.  His  own  eyes  had  seen  the  vision. 

But  would  she  remember  and  love 
him  still  ?  For  the  first  time  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  must  himself  be  somewhat 
changed,  —  changed  certainly,  since  old 
Taft  did  not  recognize  him,  after  all 
the  hogsheads  of  rum  he  had  sold  him  ! 
For  the  first  time  he  felt  a  little  thrill 
of  fear,  lest  Dorcas  should  have  been 
inconstant,  —  or  lest,  seeing  him  now, 
she  might  not  love  him  as  she  once  did. 
A  faint  blush  passed  over  his  face. 
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He  raised  his  eyes,  and  Dorcas  stood 
before  him  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet : 
the  bloom  on  her  delicate  cheek  the 
same,  —  the  dimpled  chin,  the  serene 
forehead,  the  arch  and  laughing  eyes ! 

Somehow,  she  seemed  like  a  ghost, 
too ;  for,  when  he  stepped  towards  her, 
she  retreated,  keeping  the  same  distance 
between  them. 

"  Dorcas  1  "  said  Swan,  imploringly. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  "  answer- 
ed a  sweet  voice,  trembling  and  low. 

"  Are  you  really  Dorcas  ?  really,  real- 
ly my  Dorcas  ?  "  said  Swan,  in  an  agony 
of  uncertain  emotion. 

"  To  be  sure  I  am  Dorcas ! "  answer- 
ed the  girl,  in  a  half-terrified,  half-petu- 
lant tone. 

In  a  moment  she  darted  up  the  path 
out  of  sight,  just  as  Dorcas  had  done  on 
the  last  night  he  had  seen  her ! 

Had  he  kept  the  kiss  on  his  lips  with 
-which  he  had  parted  from  her,  —  that 
kiss  which,  to  him  at  least,  had  been 
one  of  betrothal  ? 

The  short  day  was  nearly  dead.  In 
the  gloom  of  the  darkening  twilight, 
Swan  stood  leaning  against  the  old  tree 
and  looking  up  the  path  where  the  fig- 
ure had  disappeared,  doubting  whether 
a  vision  had  deluded  his  senses  or  not. 

Was  Dorcas  indeed  separated  from 
him  ?  Was  there  no  bringing  back  the 
sweet,  olden  time  of  love  to  her  ?  She 
had  seemed  to  shrink  from  him  and  fade 
out  of  sight.  Could  she  never  indeed 
love  him  again  ? 

It  was  getting  dark.  But  for  the 
great,  broad  moon,  that  just  then  shone 
out  from  behind  the  Ridge  Hill,  he  would 
not  have  seen  another  figure  coming 
down  the  path  from  the  house.  Swan 
felt  as  if  he  had  lived  a  long  time  in  the 
last  half-hour. 

A  woman  walked  cautiously  towards 
him,  apparently  proceeding  to  the  well. 
She  stooped  a  little,  and  a  wooden  hoop 
round  her  person  supported  a  pail  on 
each  side,  which  she  had  evidently  come 
to  fill.  It  was  no  angel  that  came  to 
trouble  the  fountain  to-night.  She  pull- 
ed down  the  chained  bucket  with  a 


strong,  heavy  sweep,  and  the  beam  rose 
high  in  the  air,  with  the  stone  securely 
fastened  to  the  end.  While  she  drew 
up  and  poured  the  water  into  the  pails, 
she  looked  several  times  covertly  at  the 
stranger.  The  stranger,  on  his  part, 
scanned  her  as  closely.  She  belonged 
to  the  house,  he  thought.  Probably  she 
had  come  to  live  on  the  Fox  farm  at 
the  death  of  the  old  people,  —  to  take 
care  of  Dorcas,  possibly.  Again  he 
scanned  her  curiously. 

The  face  was  an  ordinary  one.  A 
farmer's  wife,  even  of  the  well-to-do, 
fore-handed  sort,  had  many  cares,  and 
often  heavy  labors.  Fifty  years  ago,  in- 
ventive science  had  given  no  assistance 
to  domestic  labor,  and  all  household 
work  was  done  in  the  hardest  manner. 
This  woman  might  have  had  her  day 
of  being  good-looking,  possibly.  But 
the  face,  even  by  moonlight,  was  now 
swarthy  with  exposure ;  the  once  round 
arm  was  dark  and  sinewy ;  and  the 
plainly  parted  hair  was  confined  and 
concealed  by  a  blue -and -white  hand- 
kerchief knotted  under  her  chin.  The 
forehead  was  freely  lined ;  and  the  lips 
opened,  when  they  did  open,  on  dark, 
unfrequent  teeth.  These  observations 
Swan  made  as  he  moved  forward  to 
speak  to  her ;  for  there  was  no  special 
expressiveness  or  animation  to  relieve 
the  literal  stamp  of  her  features. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  Madam, — hem  ! — 
who  lives  now  on  this  place  ?  It  used 
to  belong  to  Colonel  Fox,  I  think." 

He  called  her  "Madam"  at  a  ven- 
ture, though  she  might,  for  all  he  could 
see,  be  a  "  help  "  on  the  farm.  But  it 
was  n't  Cely,  nor  yet  Dinah. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  woman's 
whole  expression  changed.  Her  quick 
eyes  fell  back  into  a  look  of  dreamy  in- 
quiry and  softness.  She  dropped  her 
pails  to  the  ground,  and  stood,  fenced 
in  by  the  hoop,  like  a  statue  of  bewil- 
derment,—  if  such  a  statue  could  be 
carved. 

Was  his  face  transfigured  in  the  moon- 
light, as  she  slowly  gathered  up  old  mem- 
ories, and  compared  the  form  before  her 
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with  the  painted  shadows  of  the  past  ? 
She  answered  not  a  word,  but  clasped 
her  hands  tightly  together,  and  bent  her 
head  to  listen  again  to  the  voice. 

"I  say!  good  woman!"  —  this  time 
with  a  raised  tone,  for  he  thought  she 
might  be  deaf,—"  is  not  this  the  old  Fox 
farm  ?  Please  tell  me  who  lives  here 
now.  The  family  are  dead,  I  think." 

The  woman  opened  her  clenched 
hands  and  spread  the  palms  outward 
and  upward.  Then,  in  a  low  tone  of 
astonishment,  she  said, — 

"  Good  Lord  o'  mercy !  if  it  a'n't 
him ! " 

He  moved  nearer,  and  put  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder  to  reassure  her. 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,  my  good  soul. 
Don't  be  frightened.  I  give  you  my 
word,  I  am  myself,  and  nobody  else. 
And  pray,  now,  who  may  you  be  ?  Do 
you  live  here  ?  "  he  added,  with  a  short 
laugh. 

He  addressed  her  jocosely ;  for  he  saw 
the  poor  frightened  thing  would  never 
give  him  the  information  he  wanted,  un- 
less he  could  contrive  to  compose  her. 
It  was  odd,  too,  that  he  should  frighten 
everybody  so.  Dorcas  had  hurried  off 
like  a  lapwing. 

"  Swan  Day !"  said  the  woman,  softly. 

"  That  is  my  name,  Goody  !  But  I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  I  don't  remember 
you.  Pray,  did  you  live  here  when  I 
went  away  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  softly  again,  and  this 
time  looking  into  his  eyes. 

"  Tell  me,  then,  if  you  can  tell  me, 
whose  hands  this  farm  fell  into  ?  Who 
owns  the  place  ?  Has  it  gone  out  of 
the  family  ?  Where  is  Dorcas  Fox  ?  " 

He  spoke  hastily,  and  held  her  by  the 
arm,  as  if  he  feared  she  would  slide 
away  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Dorcas  Fox  is  here,  Swan.  I  am 
Dorcas." 

"  You  ?  you  Dorcas  Fox  ?  "  said  he, 
roughly.  "  Was  it  a  ghost  I  saw  ?  "  he 
murmured,  —  "  or  is  this  a  ghost  ?  " 

He  had  seen  a  bud,  fresh,  dewy,  and 
blooming ;  and  now  he  brushed  away 
from  his  thought  the  wilted  and  brown 


substitute.  Not  a  line  of  the  face,  not 
a  tone  of  the  voice,  did  he  remember. 

"  Don't  you  see  anything  about  me, 
Swan,  —  anything  that  reminds  you  of 
Dorcas  Fox  ?  "  said  the  woman,  eager- 
ly, and  clasping  her  hands  again. 

His  eyes  glared  at  her  in  the  moon- 
light, as  he  exclaimed, — 

"  No,  my  God !  not  a  feature  ! " 

CHAPTER  VII. 

"  WELL,  I  expect  I  be  changed, 
Swan,"  said  Dorcas,  sadly. 

She  said  nothing  about  his  change ; 
and,  besides,  she  had  recognized  him. 

"  They  say  my  Dorcas  favors  me,  and 
looks  as  I  used  to.  Come,  come  up  to 
the  house ;  Mr.  Mowers  '11  be  glad  to 
see  you.  You  don't  know  how  many 
times  we  've  talked  you  over,  and  won- 
dered if  ever  you  'd  come  back  !  But, 
dear  sakes  !  you  can't  think  what  a  kind 
of  a  shock  you  give  me,  Swan  !  Why, 
I  expected  nothin'  but  what  you  was 
dead,  years  ago  !  " 

Here  was  a  pretty  expression  of  sen- 
timent !  Swan  only  answered,  faint- 

iy,- 

"  Did  you  ?  "  and  rubbed  his  eyes  to 
wake  himself  up. 

They  walked  slowly  towards  the 
house.  The  great  red  walls  stood  star- 
ing and  peaceful,  as  of  old,  and  the 
milkers  were  coming  in  from  the  farm- 
yard with  their  pails  foaming  and  smok- 
ing, as  they  used  to  do  fifteen  years  be- 
fore. In  the  door-way,  with  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  stood  Henry  Mowers,  the 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  He  had 
come,  by  marriage,  to  own  the  Fox  farm 
of  twelve  hundred  acres.  He  had  wood- 
land and  pasture-land,  cattle  and  hors- 
es, like  Job,  —  and  in  his  house,  health, 
peace,  and  children :  dark-eyed  Dorcas 
and  Jemima,  white-headed  Obed  and 
Zephaniah,  and  the  twins  that  now 
clambered  over  his  shoulder  and  stood 
on  his  broad,  strong  palms,  —  two  oth- 
ers, Philip  and  Henry,  had  died  in  the. 
cradle. 

Dorcas  the  younger  stood  in  the  door- 
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way,  and  leaned  gracefully  towards  her 
father.  She  whispered  to  him,  as  the 
stranger  approached, — 

"  There  's  the  man  coming  now  with 
mother  1  I  thought 't  was  a  crazy  man ! " 

The  mother  came  eagerly  forward, 
anxious  to  prevent  the  unrecognizing 
glance,  which  she  knew  must  be  pain- 
ful. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Henry  ?  Swan 
Day  has  come  back,  just  in  time  to 
spend  Thanksgiving  with  us  1 " 

11  Swan  Day  ?  I  want  to  know  !  " 
answered  Henry,  mechanically  holding 
out  his  hand,  and  then  shaking  it  longer 
and  longer  in  the  vain  attempt  to  recall 
the  youthful  features. 

"  Well !  if  ever ! "  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  his  wife,  with  increased  astonish- 
ment at  the  perspicacity  she  had  shown, 
while  Swan's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
slender  figure  of  the  young  Dorcas,  seem- 
ing ta  see  the  river  of  life  flowing  by 
and  far  beyond  him. 

Keeping  up  a  despairing  shaking, 
Henry  walked  the  stranger  into  the 
old  square  room,  where  the  once  sand- 
ed floor  was  now  covered  with  a  car- 
pet, and  a  piano  strutted  in  the  cor- 
ner where  the  bed  used  to  stand.  But 
still  in  the  other  corner  stood  the  old 
"  buffet,"  and  the  desk  where  Colonel 
Fox  kept  his  yellow  papers.  How  stern, 
strong,  and  mighty  Henry  looked,  with 
his  six  feet  height,  his  sinewy  limbs  and 
broad  chest,  and  his  clear,  steady  eyes, 
full  of  manliness !  How  cheery  the 
old  parlor  looked,  too,  as  the  evening 
advanced,  and  Dorcas  lighted  the  pine- 
knots  that  sparkled  up  the  chimney  and 
set  all  the  eyes  and  cheeks  in  the  room 
ablaze  !  That  was  a  pleasant  evening, 
when  the  three  elders  chatted  freely  of 
all  that  had  come  and  gone  in  Swan's 
absence,  —  of  those  who  had  died,  and 
those  who  were  living,  and  of  settlers 
even  far  beyond  Western  Now  York ! 

"  It  will  be  like  old  times  to  have  you 
here  to-morrow  at  Thanksgiving,  won't 
it  ?  "  said  Henry. 

"  Won't  it  V  "  echoed  Dorcas. 

Swan  said  it  would,  and  good-night. 


When  he  was  gone,  little  Dorcas  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  What  a  queer  little  old  man,  moth- 
er !  is  n't  he  ?  " 

"  How,  queer,  Dorcas  ?  "  said  her 
mother,  curious  to  compare  the  effects 
on  the  minds  of  the  different  members 
of  the  family  of  their  visitor's  appear- 
ance. 

"  Oh,  so  odd-looking !  such  queer 
little  eyes !  and  no  hair  on  the  top  of 
his  head !  and  such  funny  whiskers  !  " 
said  Dorcas,  smoothing  her  own  abun- 
dant locks,  and  looking  at  her  father 
and  brothers,  whose  curls  were  brushed 
back  and  straight  up  into  the  air,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  inches,  after  the  fashion 
then  called  "  Boston."  The  smallest 
child  gave  an  instinctive  push  over  his 
forehead  at  the  remark,  and  Zephaniah 
added,  — 

"  He  's  as  round  and  yellow  as  a  pun- 
kin!" 

"  He  looked  stiddy  to  Dorcas  all  the 
time,"  said  'Mima,  roguishly. 

"  Now  you  shet  up,  you  silly  child  ! " 
said  Dorcas,  with  the  dignity  of  a  twelve- 
month's seniority. 

"  Wai,  he  dropped  this  'ere  in  my 
hand,  anyhow,  as  he  went  out,"  said 
Obed,  opening  his  hand  cautiously,  and 
showing  a  Spanish  doubloon. 

"  Oh !  then  you  must  give  it  right 
back  to  him  to-morrow,  Obe  ! "  said  the 
honest  sisters ;  "  it 's  gold  !  and  he  could 
n't  'a*  meant  you  should  hev  it !  " 

"  I  do'  know  'bout  that !  I  '11  keep 
it  t'll  he  asks  me  for  't,  I  guess  ! "  said 
Obed,  sturdily. 

"  What  did  you  think  about  him, 
Henry  ?  "  said  the  wife ;  "  you  would 
n't  'a'  known  him  ?  " 

"  Never  !  there  a'n't  an  inch  o'  Swan 
Day  in  him  1  They  say  people  change 
once  in  seven  years.  I  should  be  loath 
to  feel  I  'd  lost  all  my  looks  as  he  has ! " 

"  We  grow  old,  though,"  answered 
she,  with  a  touch  of  pathos  in  her  voice, 
as  she  remembered  the  words  of  Swan. 

"  Old  ?  of  course,  wife  !  "  was  the 
hearty  answer ;  "  but  then  we  've  got 
somethin'  to  show  for  't ! " 
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He  glanced  at  her  and  the  children 
proudly,  and  then  bidding  the  young 
ones,  "  Scatter,  quick  time  ! "  he  stretch- 
ed his  comfortable  six -feet -two  before 
the  fire,  and  smiled  out  of  an  easy,  hap- 
py heart. 

"  What 's  looks  ?  "  said  he,  philosoph- 
ically. "  You  look  jest  the  same  to  me, 
wife,  as  ever  you  did  ! " 

"Do  I  ?  "  said  the  pleased  wife. 
"  Well,  I  'm  glad  I  do.  I  could  n't  bear 
to  seem  different  to  you,  Henry  !  " 

Henry  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and  then  looked  at  his  wife  with  a  steady 
and  somewhat  critical  gaze. 

"  I  don't  think  anything  about  it, 
wife ;  but  if  I  want  to  think  on  't,  — 
why,  I  can,  by  jes'  shettin'  my  eyes, 

—  and  there  you  are  !  as  handsome  as 
a  picter !    Little  Dorcas  is  the  very  im- 
age of  you,  at  her  age ;  and  you  look 
exactly  like  her,  —  only  older,  of  course. 

—  Everything  ready  for  Thanksgiving  ? 
We  '11  give  Day  a  good  dinner,  any- 
how ! " 

"  Yes,  all  's  ready,"  answered  Dor- 
cas, with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire. 

"  I  knew  it !  There  's  no  fail  to  you, 
wife  !  —  never  has  been !  —  never  will 
be!" 

Dorcas  rose  and  went  behind  her  hus- 
band, took  his  head  in  her  two  faithful 
hands,  kissed  his  forehead,  and  went  up- 
stairs. 

"Little  Dorcas"  was  fastening  her 
hair  in  countless  papillotes.  She  smiled 
bashfully,  as  her  mother  entered  the 
room,  and  showed  her  white,  even  teeth, 
between  her  rosy  lips. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  ever  did  look  so  pret- 
ty as  that  child  does !  "  said  the  moth- 
er to  herself. 

But  she  said  to  Dorcas  only  this :  — 

"  Here  's  your  great-aunt's  pin  and 


ring.  They  used  to  be  mine,  when  I 
was  young  and  foolish.  Take  care  of 
'em,  and  don't  you  be  foolish,  child ! " 
"  I  wonder  what  mother  meant ! "  so- 
liloquized the  daughter,  when  her  moth- 
er had  kissed  her  and  said  good-night ; 
"  she  certainly  had  tears  in  her  eyes  ! " 

In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  next  morn- 
ing, Swan  Day  rode  out  of  Walton  in 
the  same  stage-coach  and  with  the 
same  "  spike-team"  of  gray  horses  which 
had  brought  him  thither  thirty-six  hours 
before.  When  the  coach  reached  Troy, 
and  the  bright  sun  broke  over  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  the  erratic  Ashue- 
lot,  he  drew  his  breath  deeply,  as  if  re- 
lieved of  a  burden.  Presently  the  coach 
stopped,  the  door  opened,  and  the  coach- 
man held  out  his  hand  in  silence. 

"  Fare,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Fare." 

Opening  his  pocket-book,  he  saw  the 
note  which  he  had  written  to  Dorcas, 
appointing  an  interview,  and  which  he 
had  forgotten  to  send  to  her. 

As  he  rode  on,  he  tore  the  letter  into 
a  thousand  minute  fragments,  scatter- 
ing them  for  a  mile  in  the  coach's  path, 
and  watching  the  wheels  grind  -them 
down  in  the  dust. 

"  'T  is  n't  the  only  thing  I  have  n't 
done  that  I  meant  to ! "  said  he,  with 
a  sad  smile  over  his  sallow  face. 

He  buttoned  his  coat  closely  to  his 
chin,  raised  the  collar  to  his  ears,  and 
shut  his  eyes. 

The  coachman  peeped  back  at  his 
only  passenger,  touched  the  nigh  lead- 
er with  the  most  delicate  hint  of  a  whip- 
cord, and  said  confidentially  to  the  off 
wheel, — 

"  What  a  sleepy  old  porpus  that  is  in 
there  ! " 
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THE    LAST   CRUISE   OF  THE   MONITOR. 


AN  actor  in  the  scenes  of  that  wild 
night  when  the  Monitor  went  down 
craves  permission  to  relate  the  story  of 
her  last  cruise. 

Her  work  is  now  over.  She  lies  a 
hundred  fathoms  deep  under  the  stormy 
waters  off  Cape  Hatteras.  But  "the 
little  cheese-box  on  a  raft "  has  made 
herself  a  name  which  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  the  American  people. 

Every  child  knows  her  early  story, — 
it  is  one  of  the  thousand  romances  of 
the  war,  —  how,  as  our  ships  lay  at  an- 
chor in  Hampton  Roads,  and  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  covered  the  Peninsula, 

e  shining  March  day,  — 

"  Far  away  to  the  South  uprose 

A  little  feather  of  snow-white  smoke ; 
And  we  knew  that  the  iron  ship  of  our  foes 
Was  steadily  steering  its  course 
To  try  the  force 
Of  our  ribs  of  oak." 

Iron  conquered  oaK;  the  balls  from 
the*  Congress  and  Cumberland  rattled 
from  the  sides  of  the  Rebel  ship  like 
hail ;  she  passed  on  resistless,  and 

"Down  went  the  Cumberland,  all  a  wrack." 

The  Congress  struck  her  flag,  and  the 
band  of  men  on  the  Peninsula  waited 
their  turn,  — for  the  iron  monster  belch- 
ed out  fire  and  shell  to  both  sea  and 
land.  Evening  cut  short  her  work,  and 
she  returned  to  Norfolk,  leaving  terror 
and  confusion  behind  her. 

The  morning  saw  her  return  ;  but 
now  between  her  expected  prey,  the 
Minnesota,  and  herself,  lay  a  low,  black 
raft,  to  the  lookers-on  from  the  Merri- 
mack  no  more  formidable  than  the  masts 
of  the  sunken  Cumberland,  or  the  use- 
less guns  of  the  Congress,  near  whose 
shattered  hulks  the  Monitor  kept  guard, 
the  avenger  of  their  loss. 

As  the  haughty  monster  approached 
the  scene  of  her  triumph,  the  shock  of 
an  unexampled  cannonade  checked  her 
career.  That  little  black  turret  poured 


out  a  fire  so  tremendous,  so  continuous, 
that  the  jubilant  crew  of  the  Merrimack 
faltered,  surprised,  terrified.  The  re- 
volving tower  was  a  marvel  to  them. 
One  on  board  of  her  at  the  time  has 
since  told  me,  that,  though  at  first  en- 
tirely confident  of  victory,  consterna- 
tion finally  took  hold  of  all. 

"  D — n  it !  "  said  one,  "  the  thing  is 
full  of  guns." 

An  hour  the  contest  raged,  and  then 
the  iron  scales  of  the  invincible  began 
to  crumble  under  repeated  blows  thun- 
dered from  that  strange  revolving  ter- 
ror. A  slaughtering,  destroying  shot 
smashing  through  the  port,  a  great  seam 
battered  in  the  side,  crippled  and  de- 
feated, the  Merrimack  turned  prow  and 
steamed  away. 

This  was  the  end  of  her  career,  as  re- 
ally as  when,  a  few  weeks  later,  early 
morning  saw  her  wrapped  in  sudden 
flame  and  smoke,  and  the  people  of  Nor- 
folk heard  in  their  beds  the  report  which 
was  her  death-knell. 

So  fear  ended  for  a  time,  and  the 
Monitor  saw  little  service,  until  at  Fort 
Darling  she  dismounted  every  gun,  save 
one,  when  all  her  comrades  failed  to 
reach  the  mark.  Then,  a  little  worn  by 
hard  fighting,  she  went  to  Washington 
for  some  slight  repairs,  but  specially  to 
have  better  arrangements  made  for  ven- 
tilation, as  those  on  board  suffered  from 
the  confined  air  during  action. 

The  first  of  September  a  fresh  alarm 
came,  when  she  went  down  to  Hampton 
Roads  to  meet  the  new  Merrimack,  said 
to  be  coming  out,  and  stationed  herself 
at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  be- 
tween the  buried  Congress  and  Cumber- 
land, whose  masts  still  rose  above  wa- 
ter, a  monument  of  Rebel  outrage  and 
Union  heroism.  Here  she  remained  ex- 
pectant for  more  than  two  months,  all 
on  board  desiring  action,  but  thinking 
the  new  year  must  come  in  before  any- 
thing could  be  done. 
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The  last  week  in  December  found  her 
lying  under  the  guns  of  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  busily  fitting  for  sea.  Her  own 
guns  had  been  put  in  perfect  working 
order,  and  shone  like  silver,  one  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Worden,  the  other 
that  of  Ericsson.  Her  engineer,  Mr. 
Campbell,  was  in  the  act  of  giving  some 
final  touches  to  the  machinery,  when 
his  leg  was  caught  between  the  piston- 
rod  and  frame  of  one  of  the  oscillating 
engines,  with  such  force  as  to  bend  the 
rod,  which  was  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter  and  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  break  its  cast-iron  frame,  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  most  re- 
markable fact  in  this  case  is,  that  the 
limb,  though  jammed  and  bruised,  re- 
mained unbroken,  —  our  men  in  this 
iron  craft  seeming  themselves  to  be  iron. 

The  surgeon  who  examined  the  limb, 
astonished  at  the  narrow  escape,  thought 
at  first  that  it  might,  by  energetic  treat- 
ment, be  cured  in  a  few  days ;  and  as 
the  engineer,  who  had  been  with  the 
vessel  from  her  launching,  was  extreme- 
ly anxious  to  remain  on  board,  he  was 
disposed  at  first  to  yield  to  his  wishes, 
but  afterwards,  reflecting  that  confined 
air  and  sea-sickness  would  have  a  bad 
effect,  concluded  to  transfer  him  to  the 
hospital,  the  engineer  remarking,  as  he 
was  carried  off,  —  "  Well,  this  may  be 
Providential." 

It  was  Providential  indeed  ! 

His  place  was  filled,  and  the  prep- 
arations went  on  briskly.  The  turret 
and  sight-holes  were  calked,  and  every 
possible  entrance  for  water  made  se- 
cure, only  the  smallest  openings  being 
left  in  the  turret-top,  and  the  blower- 
stacks,  through  which  the  ship  was  ven- 
tilated. On  the  afternoon  of  December 
29,  1862,  she  put  on  steam,  and,  in  tow 
of  the  Rhode  Island,  passed  the  fort, 
and  out  to  sea  under  sealed  orders. 

General  joy  was  expressed  at  this 
relief  from  long  inaction.  The  sick 
came  upon  deck,  and  in  the  clear  sky, 
fresh  air,  and  sense  of  motion,  seemed 
to  gain  new  life. 

The  Rhode  Island,  like  all  side-wheel 


steamers,  left  in  her  wake  a  rolling, 
foaming  track  of  waves,  which  the  Mon- 
itor, as  she  passed  over  it,  seemed  to 
smooth  out  like  an  immense  flat-iron. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  we  saw 
the  Passaic  in  tow  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, like  a  white  speck,  far  in  advance 
of  us. 

As  we  gradually  passed  out  to  sea, 
the  wind  freshened  somewhat ;  but  the 
sun  went  down  in  glorious  clouds  of 
purple  and  crimson,  and  the  night  was 
fair  and  calm  above  us,  though  in  the 
interior  of  our  little  vessel  the  air  had 
already  begun  to  lose  its  freshness.  We 
suffered  more  or  less  from  its  closeness 
through  the  night,  and  woke  in  the 
morning  to  find  it  heavy  with  impurity 
from  the  breaths  of  some  sixty  persons, 
composing  the  officers  and  crew.  Sun- 
rise found  us  on  deck,  enjoying  pure 
air,  and  watching  the  East. 

"  Where  yonder  dancing  billows  dip, 

Far  off  to  Ocean's  misty  verge, 
Ploughs  Morning,  like  a  full-sailed  ship, 

The  Orient's  cloudy  surge. 
With  spray  of  scarlet  fire,  before 

The  ruffled  gold  that  round  her  dies, 
She  sails  above  the  sleeping  shore, 

Across  the  waking  skies." 

During  the  night  we  had  passed  Cape  ^ 
Henry,  and  now,  at  dawn,  found  our- 
selves on  the  ocean,  —  the  land  only  a 
blue  line  in  the  distance.  A  few  more 
hours,  and  that  had  vanished.  No  sails 
were  visible,  and  the  Passaic,  which  we 
had  noticed  the  evening  before,  was  now 
out  of  sight.  The  morning  and  after- 
noon passed  quietly  ;  we  spent  most  of 
our  time  on  deck,  on  account  of  the  con- 
fined air  below,  and,  being  on  a  level 
with  the  sea,  with  the  spray  dashing  over 
us  occasionally,  amused  ourselves  with 
noting  its  shifting  hues  'and  forms,  from 
the  deep  green  of  the  first  long  roll  to 
the  foam-crest  and  prismatic  tints  of  the 
falling  wave. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced,  the  fresh- 
ening wind,  the  thickening  clouds,  and 
the  increasing  roll  of  the  sea  gave  those 
most  accustomed  to  ordinary  ship -life 
some  new  experiences.  The  little  ves- 
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sel  plunged  through  the  rising  waves, 
instead  of  riding  them,  and,  as  they  in- 
creased in  violence,  lay,  as  it  were,  un- 
der their  crests,  which  washed  over  her 
continually,  so  that,  even  when  we  con- 
sidered ourselves  safe,  the  appearance 
was  that  of  a  vessel  sinking. 

"  I  'd  rather  go  to  sea  in  a  diving- 
bell  ! "  said  one,  as  the  waves  dashed 
over  the  pilot-house,  and  the  little  craft 
seemed  buried  in  water. 

"Give  me  an  oyster  -  scow  !"  cried 
another,  —  "  anything  !  —  only  let  it  be 
wood,  and  something  that  will  float  over, 
instead  of  under  the  water  !  " 

Still  she  plunged  on,  and  about  six 
thirty  p.  M.  we  made  Cape  Hatteras ; 
in  half  an  hour  we  had  rounded  the 
point,  and  many  on  board  expressed 
regret  that  the  Monitor  should  not  have 
been  before  the  Passaic  in  doing  so. 
"*•  Our  spy-glasses  were  in  constant  use ; 
we  saw  several  vessels  in  the  distance, 
and  about  seven  p.  M.  discovered  the 
Passaic  four  or  five  miles  astern  to  the 
north  of  us,  in  tow  of  the  steamer  State 
of  Georgia. 

A  general  hurrah  went  up,  —  "  Hur- 
rah for  the  first  iron -clad  that  ever 
rounded  Cape  Hatteras  !  Hurrah  for 
0  the  little  boat  that  is  first  in  every- 
thing ! "  The  distance  between  our- 
selves and  the  Passaic  widened,  and 
we  gradually  lost  sight  of  her. 

At  half- past  seven  a  heavy  shower 
fell,  lasting  about  twenty  minutes.  At 
this  time  the  gale  increased ;  black, 
heavy  clouds  covered  the  sky,  through 
which  the  moon  glimmered  fitfully,  al- 
lowing us  to  see  in  the  distance  a  long 
line  of  white,  plunging  foam,  rushing 
towards  us,  —  sure  indication,  to  a  sail- 
or's eye,  of  a  stormy  time. 

A  gloom  overhung  everything ;  the 
banks  of  cloud  seemed  to  settle  around 
us ;  the  moan  of  the  ocean  grew  louder 
and  more  fearful.  Still  our  little  boat 
pushed  doggedly  on :  victorious  through 
all,  we  thought  that  here,  too,  she  would 
conquer,  though  the  beating  waves  sent 
shudders  through  her  whole  frame. 
Bearing  still  the  marks  of  one  of  the 


fiercest  battles  of  the  war,  we  had  grown 
to  think  her  invulnerable  to  any  assault 
of  man  or  element,  and  as  she  breasted 
these  huge  waves,  plunging  through  one 
only  to  meet  another  more  mighty,  we 
thought,  —  "  She  is  stanch  !  she  will 
weather  it ! " 

An  hour  passed;  the  air  below,  which 
had  all  day  been  increasing  in  closeness, 
was  now  almost  stifling,  but  our  men 
lost  no  courage.  Some  sang  as  they 
worked,  and  the  cadence  of  the  voices, 
mingling  with  the  roar  of  w"aters,  sound- 
ed like  a  defiance  to  Ocean. 

Some  stationed  themselves  on  top  of 
the  turret,  and  a  general  enthusiasm  fill- 
ed all  breasts,  as  huge  waves,  twenty  feet 
high,  rose  up  on  all  sides,  hung  suspend- 
ed for  a  moment  like  jaws  open  to  de- 
vour, and  then,  breaking,  gnashed  over 
in  foam  from  side  to  side.  Those  of  us 
new  to  the  sea,  and  not  appreciating 
our  peril,  hurrahed  for  the  largest  wave ; 
but  the  captain  and  one  or  two  others, 
old  sailors,  knowing  its  power,  grew 
momentarily  more  and  more  anxious, 
feeling,  with  a  dread  instinctive  to  the 
sailor,  that,  in  case  of  extremity,  no 
wreck  yet  known  to  ocean  could  be 
so  hopeless  as  this.  Solid  iron  from 
keelson  to  turret-top,  clinging  to  any- 
thing for  safety,  if  the  Monitor  should 
go  down,  would  only  insure  a  share  in 
her  fate.  No  mast,  no  spar,  no  floating 
thing,  to  meet  the  outstretched  hand  in 
the  last  moment. 

The  sea,  like  the  old-world  giant, 
gathered  force  from  each  attack.  Thick 
and  fast  came  the  blows  on  the  iron 
mail  of  the  Monitor,  and  still  the  brave 
little  vessel  held  her  own,  until,  at  half- 
past  eight,  the  engineer,  Waters,  faithful 
to  the  end,  reported  a  leak.  The  pumps 
were  instantly  set  in  motion,  and  we 
watched  their  progress  with  an  intense 
interest.  She  had  seemed  to  us  like 
an  old-time  knight  in  armor,  battling 
against  fearful  odds,  but  still  holding 
his  ground.  We  who  watched,  when 
the  blow  came  which  made  the  strong 
man  reel  and  the  life-blood  spout,  felt 
our  hearts  faint  within  us ;  then  again 
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ground  was  gained,  and  the  fight  went 
on,  the  water  lowering  somewhat  under 
the  laboring  pumps. 

From  nine  to  ten  it  kept  pace  with 
them.  From  ten  to  eleven  the  sea  in- 
creased in  violence,  the  waves  now  dash- 
ing entirely  over  the  turret,  blinding  the 
eyes  and  causing  quick  catchings  of  the 
breath,  as  they  swept  against  us.  At  ten 
the  engineer  had  reported  the  leak  as 
gaining  on  us;  at  half -past  ten,  with 
several  pumps  in  constant  motion,  one 
of  which  threw  out  three  thousand  gal- 
lons a  minute,  the  water  was  rising  rap- 
idly, and  nearing  the  fires.  When  these 
were  reached,  the  vessel's  doom  was 
sealed ;  for  with  their  extinction  the 
pumps  must  cease,  and  all  hope  of  keep- 
ing the  Monitor  above  water  more  than 
an  hour  or  two  expire.  Our  knight 
had  received  his  death-blow,  and  lay 
struggling  and  helpless  under  the  pow- 
er of  a  stronger  than  he. 

A  consultation  was  held,  and,  not 
without  a  conflict  of  feeling,  it  was  de- 
cided that  signals  of  distress  should  be 
made.  Ocean  claimed  our  little  vessel, 
and  her  trembling  frame  and  failing 
fire  proved  she  would  soon  answer  his 
call ;  yet  a  pang  went  through  us,  as 
we  thought  of  the  first  iron-clad  lying 
alone  at  the  bottom  of  this  stormy 
sea,  lier  guns  silenced,  herself  a  useless 
mass  of  metal.  Each  quiver  of  her 
strong  frame  seemed  to  plead  with  us 
not  to  abandon  her.  The  work  she  had 
done,  the  work  she  was  to  do,  rose 
before  us ;  might  there  not  be  a  possi- 
bility of  saving  her  yet?  —  her  time 
could  not  have  come  so  soon.  We 
seemed  to  hear  a  voice  from  her  say- 
ing, — "  Save  me,  for  once  I  have 
saved  you  !  My  frame  is  stanch  still ; 
my  guns  may  again  silence  the  roar  of 
Rebel  batteries.  The  night  will  pass, 
and  calm  come  to  us  once  more.  Save 
me  !  "  The  roar  of  Ocean  drowned  her 
voice,  and  we  who  descended  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  cabin  knew,  by  the  rising 
water  through  which  we  waded,  that 
the  end  was  near. 

Small    time  was   there  for  regrets. 
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Rockets  were  thrown  up,  and  answered 
by  the  Rhode  Island,  whose  brave  men 
prepared  at  once  to  lower  boats,  though, 
in  that  wild  sea,  it  was  almost  madness. 

The  Monitor  had  been  attached  to 
the  Rhode  Island  by  two  hawsers,  one  of 
which  had  parted  at  about  seven  p.  M. 
The  other  remained  firm,  but  now  it 
was  necessary  it  should  be  cut.  How 
was  that  possible,  when  every  wave 
washed  clean  over  her  deck  ?  what  man 
could  reach  it  alive  ?  "  Who  '11  cut  the 
hawser  ?  "  shouted  Captain  Bankhead. 
Acting  -  Master  Stodder  volunteered, 
and  was  followed  by  another.  Holding 
by  one  hand  to  the  ropes  at  her  side, 
they  cut  through,  by  many  blows  of  the 
hatchet,  the  immense  rope  which  unit- 
ed the  vessels.  Stodder  returned  in 
safety,  but  his  brave  companion  was 
washed  over  and  went  down. 

The  men  were  quiet  and  controlled, 
but  all  felt  anxiety.  Master's-Mate  Pe- 
ter Williams  suggested  bailing,  in  the 
faint  hope  that  in  this  way  the  vessel 
might  be  kept  longer  above  water.  A 
bailing  party  was  organized  by  John 
Stocking,  boatswain,  who,  brave  man, 
at  last  went  down.  Paymaster  Keeler 
led  the  way,  in  company  with  Stocking, 
Williams,  and  one  or  two  others;  and 
though  the  water  was  now  waist-deep, 
and  they  knew  the  vessel  was  liable  to 
go  down  at  almost  any  moment,  they 
worked  on  nobly,  throwing  out  a  con- 
stant stream  of  water  from  the  turret. 

Meanwhile  the  boat  launched  from 
the  Rhode  Island  had  started,  manned 
by  a  crew  of  picked  men. 

A  mere  heroic  impulse  could  not 
have  accomplished  this  most  noble  deed. 
For  hours  they  had  watched  the  raging 
sea.  Their  captain  and  they  knew  the 
danger  ;  every  man  who  entered  that 
boat  did  it  at  peril  of  his  life  ;  and 
yet  all  were  ready.  Are  not  such  acts 
as  these  convincing  proof  of  the  divinity 
in  human  nature  ? 

We  watched  her  with  straining  eyes, 
for  few  thought  she  could  live  to  reach 
us.  She  neared  ;  we  were  sure  of  her, 
thank  God! 
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In  tliis  interval  tlie  cut  hawser  had 
become  entangled  in  the  paddle-wheel 
of  the  Rhode  Island,  and  she  drifted 
down  upon  us  :  we,  not  knowing  this 
fact,  supposed  her  coming  to  our  as- 
sistance ;  but  a  moment  undeceived  us. 
The  launch  sent  for  our  relief  was  now 
between  us  and  her,  —  too  near  for  safe- 
ty. The  steamer  bore  swiftly  down, 
stern  first,  upon  our  starboard  quarter. 
"Keep  off!  keep  off!"  we  cried,  and 
then  first  saw  she  was  helpless.  Even 
as  we  looked,  the  devoted  boat  was 
caught  between  the  steamer  and  the 
iron-clad,  —  a  sharp  sound  of  crushing 
wood  was  heard,  —  thwarts,  oars,  and 
splinters  flew  in  air,  —  the  boat's  crew 
leaped  to  the  Monitor's  deck.  Death 
stared  us  in  the  face ;  our  iron  prow 
must  go  through  the  Rhode  Island's  side, 
and  then  an  end  to  all.  One  awful  mo- 
ment we  held  our  breath, — then  the 
hawser  was  cleared,  —  the  steamer  mov- 
ed off,  as  it  were,  step  by  step,  first  one, 
then  another,  till  a  ship's-length  lay  be- 
tween us,  and  then  we  breathed  freely. 
But  the  boat !  —  had  she  gone  to  the 
bottom,  carrying  brave  souls  with  her  ? 
No,  there  she  lay,  beating  against  our 
iron  sides,  but  still,  though  bruised  and 
broken,  a  life-boat  to  us. 

There  was  no  hasty  scramble  for  life 
when  it  was  found  she  floated  ;  all  held 
U&ck.  The  men  kept  steadily  on  at 
their  work  of  bailing,  —  only  those  leav- 
ing, and  in  the  order  named,  whom  the 
captain  bade  save  themselves.  They 
descended  from  the  turret  to  the  deck 
with  mingled  fear  and  hope,  for  the 
waves  tore  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
coolest  head  and  bravest  heart  could 
not  guaranty  safety.  Some  were  wash- 
ed over  as  they  left  the  turret,  and,  with 
a  vain  clutch  at  the  iron  deck,  a  wild 
throwing-up  of  the  arms,  went  down, 
their  death-cry  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
their  companions. 

The  boat  sometimes  held  her  place 
by  the  Monitor's  side,  then  was  dashed 
hopelessly  out  of  reach,  rising  and  fall- 
ing on  the  waves.  A  sailor  would  spring 
from  the  deck  to  reach  her,  be  seen  for 


a  moment  in  mid-air,  and  then,  as  she 
rose,  fall  into  her.  So  she  gradually 
filled  up ;  but  some  poor  souls  who  sought 
to  reach  her  failed  even  as  they  touch- 
ed her  receding  sides,  and  went  down. 

We  had  on  board  a  little  messenger- 
btyy,  the  special  charge  of  one  of  the  sail- 
ors, and  the  pet  of  all ;  he  must  inevi- 
tably have  been  lost,  but  for  the  care 
of  his  adopted  father,  who,  holding  him 
firmly  in  his  arms,  escaped  as  by  miracle, 
being  washed  overboard,  and  succeeded 
in  placing  him  safely  in  the  boat. 

The  last  but  one  to  make  the  desper- 
ate venture  was  the  surgeon  ;  he  leap- 
ed from  the  deck,  and  at  the  very  in- 
stant saw  the  boat  being  swept  away 
by  the  merciless  sea.  Making  one  final 
effort,  he  threw  his  body  forward  as  he 
fell,  striking  across  the  boat's  side  so 
violently,  it  was  thought  some  of  his 
ribs  must  be  broken.  "  Haul  the  Doc- 
tor in  !  "  shouted  Lieutenant  Greene, 
perhaps  remembering  how,  a  little  time 
back,  he  himself,  almost  gone  down  in 
the  unknown  sea,  had  been  "hauled 
in  "  by  a  quinine  rope  flung  him  by  the 
Doctor.  Stout  sailor -arms  pulled  him 
in,  one  more  sprang  to  a  place  in  her, 
and  the  boat,  now  full,  pushed  off, — • 
in  a  sinking  condition,  it  is  true,  but  still 
bearing  hope  with  her,  for  she  vra&tvood. 

Over  the  waves  we  toiled  slowly,  pull- 
ing for  life.  The  men  stuffed  their  pea- 
jackets  into  the  holes  in  her  side,  and 
bailed  incessantly.  We  ncared  the 
Rhode  Island ;  but  now  a  new  peril  ap- 
peared. Right  down  upon  our  centre, 
borne  by  the  might  of  rushing  water, 
came  the  whale-boat  sent  to  rescue  oth- 
ers from  the  iron-clad.  We  barely  float- 
ed ;  if  she  struck  us  with  her  bows  full 
on  us,  we  must  go  to  the  bottom.  One 
sprang,  and,  as  she  neared,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  met  and  turned  her 
course.  She  passed  against  us,  and  his 
hand,  caught  between  the  two,  was 
crushed,  and  the  arm,  wrenched  from 
its  socket,  fell  a  helpless  weight  at  his 
side  ;  but  life  remained.  We  were  sav- 
ed, and  an  arm  was  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  life. 
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We  reached  the  Rhode  Island  ;  ropes 
were  flung  over  her  side,  and  caught 
with  a  death-grip.  Some  lost  their  hold, 
were  washed  away,  and  again  dragged 
in  by  the  boat's  crew.  What  chance  had 
one  whose  right  arm  hung  a  dead  weight, 
when  strong  men  with  their  two  hands 
went  down  before  him  ?  He  caught  at 
a  rope,  found  it  impossible  to  save  him- 
self alone,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
said,  —  "I  am  injured ;  can  any  one 
aid  me  ?  "  Ensign  Taylor,  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life,  brought  the  rope  around 
his  shoulder  in  such  a  way  it  could  not 
slip,  and  he  was  drawn  up  in  safety. 

In  the  mean  time  the  whale-boat, 
nearly  our  destruction,  had  reached  the 
side  of  the  Monitor,  and  now  the  cap- 
tain said,  —  "It  is  madness  to  remain 
here  longer ;  let  each  man  save  himself." 
For  a  moment  he  descended  to  the  cab- 
in for  a  coat,  and  his  faithful  servant 
followed  to  secure  a  jewel-box,  contain- 
ing the  accumulated  treasure  of  years. 
A  sad,  sorry  sight  it  was.  In  the  heavy 
air  the  lamps  burned  dimly,  and  the 
water,  waist-deep,  splashed  sullenly 
against  the  wardroom's  sides.  One  lin- 
gering look,  and  he  left  the  Monitor's 
cabin  forever. 

Time  was  precious ;  he  hastened  to 
the  deck,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  ter- 
rible sea,  Lieutenant  Greene  nobly  held 
his  post.  He  seized  the  rope  from  the 
whale-boat,  wound  it  about  an  iron 
stanchion,  and  then  around  his  wrists, 
for  days  afterward  swollen  and  useless 
from  the  strain.  His  black  body-ser- 
vant stood  near  him. 

"  Can  you  swim,  William  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Then  keep  by  me,  and  I  '11  save 
you." 

One  by  one,  watching  their  time  be- 
tween the  waves,  the  men  filled  in,  the 
captain  helping  the  poor  black  to  a  place, 
and  at  last,  after  all  effort  for  others 
and  none  for  themselves,  Captain  Bank- 
head  and  Lieutenant  Greene  took  their 
places  in  the  boat.  Two  or  three  still 
remained,  clinging  to  the  turret  ;  the 
captain  had  begged  them  to  come  down, 


but,  paralyzed  with  fear,  they  sat  im- 
movable, and  the  gallant  Brown,  prom- 
ising to  return  for  them,  pushed  off,  and 
soon  had  his  boat-load  safe  upon  the 
Rhode  Island's  deck. 

Here  the  heartiest  and  most  tender 
reception  met  us.  Our  drenched  cloth- 
ing was  replaced  by  warm  and  dry  gar- 
ments, and  all  on  board  vied  with  each 
other  in  acts  of  kindness.  The  only 
one  who  had  received  any  injury,  Sur- 
geon Weeks,  was  carefully  attended  to, 
the  dislocated  arm  set,  and  the  crushed 
fingers  amputated  by  the  gentlest  and 
most  considerate  of  surgeons,  Dr.  Web- 
ber of  the  Rhode  Island. 

For  an  hour  or  more  we  watched 
from  the  deck  of  the  Rhode  Island  the 
lonely  light  upon  the  Monitor's  turret ; 
a  hundred  times  we  thought  it  gone 
forever,  —  a  hundred  times  it  reap- 
peared, till  at  last,  about  two  o'clock, 
Wednesday  morning,  it  sank,  and  we 
saw  it  no  more. 

We  had  looked,  too,  most  anxiously,  for 
the  whale-boat  which  had  last  gone  out, 
under  the  command  of  Master's-Mate 
Brown,  but  saw  no  signs  of  it.  We  knew 
it  had  reached  the  Monitor,  but  wheth- 
er swamped  by  the  waves,  or  drawn  in 
as  the  Monitor  went  down,  we  could 
not  tell.  Captain  Trenchard  w»uld  not 
leave  the  spot,  but  sailed  about,  looking 
in  vain  for  the  missing  boat,  till  late 
Wednesday  afternoon,  when  it  would 
have  been  given  up  as  hopelessly  lost, 
except  for  the  captain's  dependence  on 
the  coolness  and  skill  of  its  tried  officer. 
He  thought  it  useless  to  search  longer, 
but,  hoping  it  might  have  been  picked 
up  by  some  coasting  vessel,  turned  to- 
wards Fortress  Monroe. 

Two  days'  sail  brought  us  to  the  fort, 
whence  we  had  started  on  Monday  with 
so  many  glowing  hopes,  and,  alas  !  with 
some  who  were  never  to  return.  The 
same  kindness  met  us  here  as  on  the 
Rhode  Island;  loans  of  money,  clothing, 
and  other  necessaries,  were  offered  us. 
It  was  almost  well  to  have  suffered,  so 
much  beautiful  feeling  did  it  bring  out. 

A  day  or  two  at  the  fort,  waiting 
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for  official  permission  to  return  to  our  We  had  left  her  behind  us,  one  more 

homes,  and  we  were  on  our  way, — the  treasure  added  to  the  priceless   store 

week  seeming,  as  we  looked  back  up-  which  Ocean  so  jealously  hides.     The 

on  it,  like  some  wild  dream.    One  thing  Cumberland  and  Congress  went  first ; 

only  appeared  real :   our   little  vessel  the  little  boat  that  avenged  their  loss 

was  lost,  and  we,  who,  in  months  gone  has  followed ;  in  both  noble  souls  have 

by,  had  learned  to  love    her,   felt  a  gone  down.     Their  names  are  for  his- 

strange  pang  go  through  us  as  we  re-  tory ;  and  so  long  as  we  remain  a  peo- 

membered  that  never  more  might  we  pie,  so  long  will  the  work  of  the  Mon- 

tread  her  deck,  or  gather  in  her  little  itor  be  remembered,  and  her  story  told 

cabin  at  evening.  to  our  children's  children. 


LYRICS   OF   THE   STREET. 
V. 

THE  DARKENED  HOUSE. 

ONE  year  ago,  this  dreary  night, 

This  house,  that,  in  my  way, 
Checks  the  swift  pulses  of  delight, 

Was  cordial  glad,  and  gay. 

The  household  angels  tended  there 

Their  ivy-cinctured  bower, 
And  by  the  hardier  plant  grew  fair 

A  lovely  lily-flower. 

The  skies  rained  sunshine  on  its  head, 

It  throve  in  summer  air : 
"  How  straight  and  sound  !  "  the  father  said ; 

The  mother  said,  "  How  fair  !  " 

One  little  year  is  gathering  up 

Its  glories  to  depart ; 
The  skies  have  left  one  marble  drop 

Within  the  lily's  heart. 

For  growth  and  bloom  no  more  avails 

The  Seasons'  changing  breath  ; 
With  sudden  constancy  it  feels 

The  sculpture-touch  of  Death 

But  from  its  breast  let  golden  rays, 

Immortal,  break  and  rise, 
Linking  the  sorrow-clouded  days 

With  dawning  Paradise. 
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FIRST-BORN  among  the  Continents, 
though  so  much  later  in  culture  and 
civilization  than  some  of  more  recent 
birth,  America,  so  far  as  her  physical 
history  is  concerned,  has  been  falsely 
denominated  the  New  World.  Hers  was 
the  first  dry  land  lifted  out  of  the  waters, 
hers  the  first  shore  washed  by  the  ocean 
that  enveloped  all  the  earth  beside ;  and 
while  Europe  was  represented  only  by 
islands  rising  here  and  there  above  the 
sea,  America  already  stretched  an  un- 
broken line  of  land  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  the  far  West. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, our  conclusions  respecting  the 
beginning  of  the  earth's  history,  the 
way  in  which  it  took  form  and  shape 
as  a  distinct,  separate  planet,  must,  of 
course,  be  very  vague  and  hypothetical. 
Yet  the  progress  of  science  is  so  rapidly 
reconstructing  the  past  that  we  may 
hope  to  solve  even  this  problem ;  and  to 
one  who  looks  upon  man's  appearance 
upon  the  earth  as  the  crowning  work 
in  a  succession  of  creative  acts,  all  of 
which  have  had  relation  to  his  coming 
in  the  end,  it  will  not  seem  strange 
that  he  should  at  last  be  allowed  to  un- 
derstand a  history  which  was  but  the 
introduction  to  his  own  existence.  It 
is  my  belief  that  not  only  the  future, 
but  the  past  also,  is  the  inheritance  of 
man,  and  that  we  shall  yet  conquer  our 
lost  birthright. 

Even  now  our  knowledge  carries  us 
far  enough  to  warrant  the  assertion  that 
there  was  a  time  when  our  earth  was  in 
a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  when  no  ocean 
bathed  it  and  no  atmosphere  surround- 
ed it,  when  no  wind  blew  over  it  and 
no  rain  fell  upon  it,  but  an  intense  heat 
held  all  its  materials  in  solution.  In 
those  days  the  rocks  which  are  now  the 
very  bones  and  sinews  of  our  mother 
earth— her  granites,  her  porphyries,  her 
basalts,  her  syenites— were  melted  into 
a  liquid  mass.  As  I  am  writing  for  the 


unscientific  reader,  who  may  not  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  facts  through  which  these 
inferences  have  been  reached,  I  will  an- 
swer here  a  question  which,  were  we 
talking  together,  he  might  naturally  ask 
in  a  somewhat  skeptical  tone.  How  do 
you  know  that  this  state  of  things  ever 
existed,  and,  supposing  that  the  solid 
materials  of  which  our  earth  consists 
were  ever  in  a  liquid  condition,  what 
right  have  you  to  infer  that  this  con- 
dition was  caused  by  the  action  of  heat 
upon  them  ?  I  answer,  Because  it  is 
acting  upon  them  still ;  because  the 
earth  we  tread  is  but  a  thin  crust  float- 
ing on  a  liquid  sea  of  fire ;  because  the 
agencies  that  were  at  work  then  are  at 
work  now,  and  the  present  is  the  logi- 
cal sequence  of  the  past.  From  artesian 
wells,  from  mines,  from  geysers,  from 
hot  springs,  a  mass  of  facts  has  been  col- 
lected proving  incontestably  the  heated 
condition  of  all  materials  at  a  certain 
depth  below  the  earth's  surface  ;  and  if 
we  need  more  positive  evidence,  we  have 
it  in  the  fiery  eruptions  that  even  now 
bear  fearful  testimony  to  the  molten 
ocean  seething  within  the  globe  and 
forcing  its  way  out  from  time  to  time. 
The  modern  progress  of  Geology  has  led 
us  by  successive  and  perfectly  connect- 
ed steps  back  to  a  time  when  what  is 
now  only  an  occasional  and  rare  phe- 
nomenon was  the  normal  condition  of 
our  earth ;  when  those  internal  fires 
were  inclosed  in  an  envelope  so  thin 
that  it  opposed  but  little  resistance  to 
their  frequent  outbreak,  and  they  con- 
stantly forced  themselves  through  this 
crust,  pouring  out  melted  materials  that 
subsequently  cooled  and  consolidated  on 
its  surface.  So  constant  were  these 
eruptions,  and  so  slight  was  the  resist- 
ance they  encountered,  that  some  por- 
tions of  the  earlier  rock -deposits  are 
perforated  with  numerous  chimneys, 
narrow  tunnels  as  it  were,  bored  by  the 
liquid  masses  that  poured  out  through 
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them  and  greatly  modified  their  first 
condition. 

The  question  at  once  suggests  itself, 
How  was  even  this  thin  crust  formed  ? 
what  should  cause  any  solid  envelope, 
however  slight  and  filmy  when  com- 
pared to  the  whole  bulk  of  the  globe, 
to  form  upon  the  surface  of  such  a  molt- 
en mass  ?  At  this  point  of  the  investi- 
gation the  geologist  must  appeal  to  the 
astronomer ;  for  in  this  vague  and  nebu- 
lous border-land,  where  the  very  rocks 
lose  their  outlines  and  flow  into  each 
other,  where  matter  exists  only  in  its 
essential  elements,  not  yet  specialized 
into  definite  forms  and  substances, — 
there  the  two  sciences  meet.  Astron- 
omy shows  us  our  planet  thrown  off 
from  the  central  mass  of  which  it  once 
formed  a  part,  to  move  henceforth  in 
an  independent  orbit  of  its  own.  That 
orbit,  it  tells  us,  passed  through  celes- 
tial spaces  cold  enough  to  chill  this 
heated  globe,  and  of  course  to  consoli- 
date it  externally.  We  know,  from  the 
action  of  similar  causes  on  a  smaller 
scale  and  on  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant objects  immediately  about  us,  what 
must  have  been  the  effect  of  this  cool- 
ing process  upon  the  heated  mass  of  the 
globe.  All  substances  when  heated  oc- 
cupy more  space  than  they  do  when 
cold.  Water,  which  expands  when  freez- 
ing, is  the  only  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  first  effect  of  cooling  the  surface  of 
our  planet  must  have  been  to  solidify  it, 
and  thus  to  form  a  film  or  crust  over  it. 
That  crust  would  shrink  as  the  cooling 
process  went  on  ;  in  consequence  of  the 
shrinking,  wrinkles  and  folds  would 
arise  upon  it,  and  here  and  there,  where 
the  tension  was  too  great,  cracks  and 
fissures  would  be  produced:  In  propor- 
tion as  the  surface  cooled,  the  masses 
within  would  be  affected  by  the  change 
of  temperature  outside  of  them,  and 
would  consolidate  internally  also,  the 
crust  gradually  thickening  by  this  pro- 
cess. 

But  there  was  another  element  with- 
out the  globe,  equally  powerful  in  build- 
ing it  up.  Fire  and  water  wrought  to- 


gether in  this  work,  if  not  always  har- 
moniously, at  least  with  equal  force  and 
persistency.  I  have  said  that  there  was 
a  time  when  no  atmosphere  surrounded 
the  earth ;  but  one  of  the  first  results 
of  the  cooling  of  its  crust  must  have 
been  the  formation  of  an  atmosphere, 
with  all  the  phenomena  connected  with 
it,  —  the  rising  of  vapors,  their  conden- 
sation into  clouds,  the  falling  of  rains, 
the  gathering  of  waters  upon  its  sur- 
face. Water  is  a  very  active  agent  of 
destruction,  but  it  works  over  again  the 
materials  it  pulls  down  or  wears  away, 
and  builds  them  up  anew  in  other  forms. 
As  soon  as  an  ocean  washed  over  the 
consolidated  crust  of  the  globe,  it  would 
begin  to  abrade  the  surfaces  upon  which 
it  moved,  gradually  loosening  and  de- 
taching materials,  to  deposit  them  again 
as  sand  or  mud  or  pebbles  at  its  bottom 
in  successive  layers,  one  above  anoth- 
er. Thus,  in  analyzing  the  crust  of  the 
globe,  we  find  at  once  two  kinds  of 
rocks,  the  respective  work  of  fire  and 
water :  the  first  poured  out  from  the 
furnaces  within,  and  cooling,  as  one 
may  see  any  mass  of  metal  cool  that  is 
poured  out  from  a  smelting-furnace  to- 
day, in  solid  crystalline  masses,  with- 
out any  division  into  separate  layers  or 
leaves ;  and  the  latter  in  successive  beds, 
one  over  another,  the  heavier  mate- 
rials below,  the  lighter  above,  or  some- 
times in  alternate  layers,  as  special 
causes  may  have  determined  succes- 
sive deposits  of  lighter  or  heavier  ma- 
terials at  some  given  spot. 

There  were  many  well-fought  battles 
between  geologists  before  it  was  under- 
stood that  these  two  elements  had  been 
equally  active  in  building  up  the  crust  of 
the  earth.  The  ground  was  hotly  contest- 
ed by  the  disciples  of  the  two  geological 
schools,  one  of  which  held  that  the  solid 
envelope  of  the  earth  was  exclusively 
due  to  the  influence  of  fire,  while  the 
other  insisted  that  it  had  been  accumu- 
lated wholly  under  the  agency  of  water. 
This  difference  of  opinion  grew  up  very 
naturally ;  for  the  great  leaders  of  the 
two  schools  lived  in  different  localities, 
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and  pursued  their  investigations  over 
regions  where  the  geological  phenome- 
na were  of  an  entirely  opposite  char- 
acter,—  the  one  exhibiting  the  effect 
of  volcanic  eruptions,  the  other  that  of 
stratified  deposits.  It  was  the  old  story 
of  the  two  knights  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  shield,  one  swearing  that  it  was 
made  of  gold,  the  other  that  it  was 
made  of  silver,  and  almost  killing  each 
other  before  they  discovered  that  it  was 
made  of  both.  So  prone  are  men  to 
hug  their  theories  and  shut  their  eyes 
to  any  antagonistic  facts,  that  it  is  re- 
lated of  Werner,  the  great  leader  of 
the  Aqueous  school,  that  he  was  actu- 
ally on  his  way  to  see  a  geological  lo- 
cality of  especial  interest,  but,  being 
told  that  it  confirmed  the  views  of  his 
opponents,  he  turned  round  and  went 
home  again,  refusing  to  see  what  might 
force  him  to  change  his  opinions.  If 
the  rocks  did  not  confirm  his  theory, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  rocks,  —  he 
would  none  of  them.  At  last  it  was 
found  that  the  two  great  chemists,  fire 
and  water,  had  worked  together  in  the 
vast  laboratory  of  the  globe,  and  since 
then  scientific  men  have  decided  to 
work  together  also ;  and  if  they  still 
have  a  passage  at  arms  occasionally 
over  some  doubtful  point,  yet  the  re- 
sults of  their  investigations  are  ever 
drawing  them  nearer  to  each  other,  — 
since  men  who  study  truth,  when  they 
reach  their  goal,  must  always  meet  at 
last  on  common  ground. 

The  rocks  formed  under  the  influence 
of  heat  are  called,  in  geological  lan- 
guage, the  Igneous,  or,  as  some  natu- 
ralists have  named  them,  the  Plutonic 
rocks,  alluding  to  their  fiery  origin, 
while  the  others  have  been  called  Aque- 
ous or  Neptunic  rocks,  in  reference  to 
their  origin  under  the  agency  of  water. 
A  simpler  term,  however,  quite  as  dis- 
tinctive, and  more  descriptive  of  their 
structure,  is  that  of  the  stratified  and 
unstratified  or  massive  rocks.  We  shall 
see  hereafter  how  the  relative  position 
of  these  two  kinds  of  rocks  and  their 
action  upon  each  other  enables  us  to 


determine  the  chronology  of  the  earth, 
to  compare  the  age  of  her  mountains, 
and  if  we  have  no  standard  by  which 
to  estimate-  the  positive  duration  of  her 
continents,  to  say  at  least  which  Avas 
the  first-born  among  them,  and  how 
their  characteristic  features  have  been 
successively  worked  out.  I  am  aware 
that  many  of  these  inferences,  drawn 
from  what  is  called  "the  geological  rec- 
ord," must  seem  to  be  the  work  of  the 
imagination.  In  a  certain  sense  this 
is  true,  —  for  imagination,  chastened  by 
correct  observation,  is  our  best  guide  in 
the  study  of  Nature.  We  are  too  apt 
to  associate  the  exercise  of  this  faculty 
with  works  of  fiction,  while  it  is  in  fact 
the  keenest  detective  of  truth. 

Beside  the  stratified  and  unstratified 
rocks,  there  is  still  a  third  set,  produced 
by  the  contact  of  these  two,  and  call- 
ed, in  consequence  of  the  changes  thus 
brought  about,  the  Metamorphic  rocks. 
The  effect  of  heat  upon  clay  is  to  bake 
it  into  slate ;  limestone  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat  becomes  quick-lime,  or  if 
subjected  afterwards  to  the  action  of 
water,  it  is  changed  to  mortar ;  sand 
under  the  same  agency  is  changed  to  a 
coarse  kind  of  glass.  Suppose,  then,  that 
a  volcanic  eruption  takes  place  in  a  re- 
gion of  the  earth's  surface  where  suc- 
cessive layers  of  limestone,  of  clay,  and 
of  sandstone  have  been  previously  de- 
posited by  the  action. of  water.  If  such 
an  eruption  has  force  enough  to  break 
through  these  beds,  the  hot,  melted 
masses  will  pour  out  through  the  rent, 
flow  over  its  edges,  and  fill  all  the  less- 
er cracks  and  fissures  produced  by  such 
a  disturbance.  What  will  be  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  stratified  rocks  ?  Wher- 
ever these  liquid  masses,  melted  by  a 
heat  more  intense  than  can  be  pro- 
duced by  any  artificial  means,  have 
flowed  over  them  or  cooled  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  them,  the  clays  will 
be  changed  to  slate,  the  limestone  will 
have  assumed  a  character  more  like 
marble,  while  the  sandstones  will  be 
vitrified.  This  is  exactly  what  has  been 
found  to  be  the  case,  wherever  the 
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stratified  rocks  have  been  penetrated 
by  the  melted  masses  from  beneath. 
They  have  been  themselves  partially 
melted  by  the  contact,  and  when  they 
have  cooled  again,  their  stratification, 
though  still  perceptible,  has  been  partly 
obliterated,  and  their  substance  chang- 
ed. Such  effects  may  often  be  traced 
in  dikes,  which  are  only  the  cracks  in 
rocks  filled  by  materials  poured  into 
them  at  some  period  of  eruption  when 
the  melted  masses  within  the  earth 
were  thrown  out  and  flowed  like  water 
into  any  inequality  or  depression  of  the 
surface  around.  The  walls  that  inclose  ' 
such  a  dike  are  often  found  to  be  com- 
pletely altered  by  contact  with  its  burn- 
ing contents,  and  to  have  assumed  a 
character  quite  different  from  the  rocks 
of  which  they  make  a  part ;  while  the 
mass  itself  which  fills  the  fissure  shows 
by  the  character  of  its  crystallization 
that  it  has  cooled  more  quickly  on  the 
outside,  where  it  meets  the  walls,  than 
at  the  centre. 

The  first  two  great  classes  of  rocks, 
the  unstratified  and  stratified  rocks,  rep- 
resent different  epochs  in  the  world's 
physical  history :  the  former  mark  its 
revolutions,  while  the  latter  chronicle 
its  periods  of  rest.  All  mountains  and 
mountain -chains  have  been  upheaved 
by  great  convulsions  of  the  globe,  which 
rent  asunder  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
destroyed  the  animals  and  plants  living 
upon  it  at  the  time,  and  were  then  suc- 
ceeded by  long  intervals  of  repose, 
when  all  things  returned  to  their  ac- 
customed order,  ocean  and  river  depos- 
ited fresh  beds  in  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession, the  accumulation  of  materials 
went  on  as  before,  a  new  set  of  animals 
and  plants  were  introduced,  and  a  time 
of  building  up  and  renewing  followed 
the  time  of  destruction.  These  periods 
of  revolution  are  naturally  more  diffi- 
cult to  decipher  than  the  periods  of  rest; 
for  they  have  so  torn  and  shattered  the 
beds  they  uplifted,  disturbing  them  from 
their  natural  relations  to  each  other, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  reconstruct  the 
parts  and  give  them  coherence  and  com- 


pleteness again.  But  within  the  last 
half-century  this  work  has  been  accom- 
plished in  many  parts  of  the  world  with 
an  amazing  degree  of  accuracy,  consid- 
ering the  disconnected  character  of  the 
phenomena  to  be  studied  ;  and  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  convince  my  readers 
that  the  modern  results  of  geological 
investigation  are  perfectly  sound  logical 
inferences  from  well-established  facts. 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  we 
are  but  "  children  of  a  larger  growth." 
The  world  is  the  geologist's  great  puz- 
zle-box ;  he  stands  before  it  like  the 
child  to  whom  the  separate  pieces  of  his 
puzzle  remain  a  mystery  till  he  detects 
their  relation  and  sees  where  they  fit, 
and  then  his  fragments  grow  at  once 
into  a  connected  picture  beneath  his 
hand. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of 
progress,  that,  by  a  kind  of  intuitive 
insight,  the  earlier  observers  seem  to 
have  had  a  wider,  more  comprehensive 
recognition  of  natural  phenomena  as  a 
whole  than  their  successors,  who  far  ex- 
cel them  in  their  knowledge  of  special 
points,  but  often  lose  their  grasp  of 
broader  relations  in  the  more  minute  in- 
vestigation of  details.  When  geologists 
first  turned  their  attention  to  the  phys- 
ical history  of  the  earth,  they  saw  at 
once  certain  great  features  which  they 
took  to  be  the  skeleton  and  basis  of  the 
whole  structure.  They  saw  the  great 
masses  of  granite  forming  the  mountains 
and  mountain-chains,  with  the  stratified 
rocks  resting  against  their  slopes ;  and 
they  assumed  that  granite  was  the  first 
primary  agent,  and  that  all  stratified 
rocks  must  be  of  a  later  formation.  Al- 
though this  involved  a  partial  error,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  when  we  trace  the 
upheavals  of  granite  even  into  compara- 
tively modern  periods,  yet  it  held  a  great 
geological  truth  also  ;  for,  though  gran- 
ite formations  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  those  early  periods,  they  are  never- 
theless very  characteristic  of  them,  and 
are  indeed  the  great  foundation-stones 
on  which  the  physical  history  of  the 
globe  is  built. 
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Starting  from  this  landmark,  the  ear«- 
Her  geologists  divided  the  world's  history 
into  three  periods.  As  the  historian  rec- 
ognizes as  distinct  phases  in  the  growth 
of  the  human  race  Ancient  History,  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  Modern  History,  so 
they  distinguished  between  what  they 
called  the  Primary  period,  when,  as  they 
believed,  no  life  stirred  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  Secondary  or  middle  pe- 
riod, when  animals  and  plants  were  in- 
troduced and  the  land  began  to  assume 
continental  proportions,  and  the  Tertia- 
ry period,  or  comparatively  modern  ge- 
ological times,  when  the  aspect  of  the 
earth  as  well  as  its  inhabitants  was  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  the  present 
condition  of  things.  But  as  their  in- 
vestigations proceeded,  they  found  that 
every  one  of  these  great  ages  of  the 
world's  history  was  divided  into  numer- 
ous lesser  epochs,  each  of  which  had 
been  characterized  by  a  peculiar  set  of 
animals  and  plants,  and  had  been  closed 
by  some  great  physical  convulsion,  that 
disturbed  and  displaced  the  materials 
accumulated  during  such  a  period  of 
rest.  The  further  study  of  these  sub- 
ordinate periods  showed  that  what  had 
been  called  Primary  formations,  the  vol- 
canic or  Plutonic  rocks,  formerly  believ- 
ed to  be  confined  to  the  first  geological 
ages,  belonged  to  all  the  periods,  suc- 
cessive eruptions  having  taken  place  at 
all  times,  pouring  up  through  the  accu- 
mulated deposits,  penetrating  and  in- 
jecting their  cracks,  fissures,  and  in- 
equalities, as  well  as  throwing  out  large 
masses  on  the  surface.  Up  to  our  own 
day  there  has  never  been  a  period  when 
such  eruptions  have  not  taken  place, 
though  they  have  been  constantly  di- 
minishing in  frequency  and  extent.  In 
consequence  of  this  discovery,  that  rocks 
of  igneous  character  were  by  no  means 
exclusively  characteristic  of  the  earliest 
times,  they  are  now  classified  together 
upon  very  different  grounds  from  those 
on  which  geologists  first  united  them  ; 
though,  as  the  name  Primary  was  long 
retained,  we  still  find  it  applied  to 
them,  even  in  geological  works  of  quite 


recent  date.  This  defect  of  nomencla- 
ture is  to  be  regretted  as  likely  to  mis- 
lead the  student,  because  it  seems  to 
refer  to  time ;  whereas  it  no  longer  sig- 
nifies the  age  of  the  rocks,  but  simply 
their  character.  The  name  Plutonic 
or  Massive  rocks  is,  however,  now  al- 
most universally  substituted  for  that  of 
Primary. 

There  is  still  a  wide  field  of  investi- 
gation to  be  explored  by  the  chemist 
and  the  geologist  together,  in  the  min- 
eralogical  character  of  the  Plutonic 
rocks,  which  differs  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  earlier  eruptions 
seem  to  have  been  chiefly  granitic, 
though  this  must  not  be  understood  in 
too  wide  a  sense,  since  there  are  granite 
formations  even  as  late  as  the  Tertiary 
period  ;  those  of  the  middle  periods 
were  mostly  porphyries  and  basalts ; 
while  in  the  more  recent  ones,  lavas 
predominate.  We  have  as  yet  no  clue 
to  the  laws  by  which  this  distribution 
of  volcanic  elements  in  the  formation 
of  the  earth  is  regulated ;  but  there  is 
found  to  be  a  difference  in  the  crystals 
of  the  Plutonic  rocks  belonging  to  differ- 
ent ages,  which,  when  fully  understood, 
enables  us  to  determine  the  age  of  any 
Plutonic  rock  by  its  mode  of  crystalliza- 
tion ;  so  that  the  mineralogist  will  as 
readily  tell  you  by  its  crystals  whether 
a  bit  of  stone  of  igneous  origin  belongs 
to  this  or  that  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, as  the  palaeontologist  will  tell  you 
by  its  fossils  whether  a  piece  of  rock  of 
aqueous  origin  belongs  to  the  Silurian 
or  Devonian  or  Carboniferous  deposits. 

Although  subsequent  investigations- 
have  multiplied  so  extensively  not  on- 
ly the  number  of  geological  periods,  but 
also  the  successive  creations  that  have 
characterized  them,  yet  the  first  gen- 
eral division  into  three  great  eras  was 
nevertheless  founded  upon  a  broad  and 
true  generalization.  In  the  first  strat- 
ified rocks  in  which  any  organic  re- 
mains are  found,  the  highest  animals  are 
fishes,  and  the  highest  plants  are  cryp- 
togams ;  in  the  middle  periods  reptiles 
come  in,  accompanied  by  fern  and  moss 
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forests ;  in  later  times  quadrupeds  are 
introduced,  with  a  dicotyledonous  veg- 
etation. So  closely  does  the  march 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  keep  pace 
with  the  material  progress  of  the  world, 
that  we  may  well  consider  these  three 
divisions,  included  under  the  first  gen- 
eral classification  of  its  physical  his- 
tory, as  the  three  Ages  of  Nature ;  the 
more  important  epochs  which  subdivide 
them  may  be  compared  to  so  many  great 
dynasties,  while  the  lesser  periods  are 
the  separate  reigns  contained  therein. 
Of  such  epochs  tnere  are  ten,  well  known 
to  geologists  ;  of  the  lesser  periods  about 
sixty  are  already  distinguished,  while 
many  more  loom  up  from  the  dim  re- 
gions of  the  p*ast,  just  discerned  by 
the  eye  of  science,  though  their  history 
is  not  yet  unravelled. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  I  will  enu- 
merate the  geological  epochs  in  their 
succession,  confining  myself,  however, 
to  such  as  are  perfectly  well  establish- 
ed, without  alluding  to  those  of  which 
the  limits  are  less  definitely  determined, 
and  which  are  still  subject  to  doubts 
and  discussions  among  geologists.  As 
I  do  not  propose  to  make  here  any 
treatise  of  Geology,  but  simply  to  place 
before  my  readers  some  pictures  of  the 
old  world,  with  the  animals  and  plants 
that  inhabited  it  at  various  times,  I  shall 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all  debatable 
ground,  and  confine  myself  to  those  parts 
of  my  subject  which  are  best  known, 
and  can  therefore  be  more  clearly  pre- 
sented. 

First,  we  have  the  Azoic  period,  devoid 
of  life,  as  its  name  signifies,  — namely,  the 
earliest  stratified  deposits  upon  the  heat- 
ed film  forming  the  first  solid  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  which  no  trace  of  living 
thing  has  ever  been  found.  Next  comes 
the  Silurian  period,  when  the  crust  of 
the  earth  had  thickened  and  cooled  suf- 
ficiently to  render  the  existence  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  upon  it  possible,  and 
when  the  atmospheric  conditions  neces- 
sary to  their  maintenance  were  already 
established.  Many  of  the  names  given 
to  these  periods  are  by  no  means  signif- 


icant of  their  character,  but  are  merely 
the  result  of  accident :  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  Silurian,  given  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  to  this  set  of  beds,  because 
he  first  studied  them  in  that  part  of 
Wales  occupied  by  the  ancient  tribe  of 
the  Silures.  The  next  period,  the  De- 
vonian, was  for  a  similar  reason  named 
after  the  county  of  Devonshire,  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  first  investigated. 
Upon  this  follows  the  Carboniferous  pe- 
riod, with  the  immense  deposits  of  coal 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Then 
comes  the  Permian  period,  named,  again, 
from  local  circumstances,  the  first  inves- 
tigation of  its  deposits  having  taken  place 
in  the  province  of  Permia,  in  Russia. 
Next  in  succession  we  have  the  Triassic 
period,  so  called  from  the  trio  of  rocks, 
the  red  sandstone,  Muschel  Kalk,  (shell- 
limestone,)  and  Keuper,  (clay,)  most 
frequently  combined  in  its  formations  ; 
the  Jurassic,  so  amply  illustrated  in  the 
chain  of  the  Jura,  where  geologists  first 
found  the  clue  to  its  history ;  and  the 
Cretaceous  period,  to  which  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  England  and  all  the  extensive 
chalk  deposits  belong.  Upon  these  fol- 
low the  so-called  Tertiary  formations, 
divided  into  three  periods,  all  of  which 
have  received  most  characteristic  names. 
In  this  epoch  of  the  world's  history  we 
see  the  first  approach  to  a  condition  of 
things  resembling  that  now  prevailing, 
and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  most  fitly 
named  its  three  divisions,  the  "  Eocene," 
or  the  dawn,  the  "  Miocene,"  meaning 
the  continuance  and  increase  of  that 
light,  and  lastly,  the  "  Pliocene,"  sig- 
nifying its  fulness  and  completion. 
Above  these  deposits  comes  what  has 
been  called  in  science  the  present  pe- 
riod, —  the  modern  times  of  the  geologist, 
—  that  period  to  which  man  himself  be- 
longs, and  since  the  beginning  of  which, 
though  its  duration  be  counted  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years,  there  has 
been  no  alteration  in  the  general  con- 
figuration of  the  earth,  consequently  no 
important  modification  of  its  climatic 
conditions,  and  no  change  in  the  ani- 
mals and  plants  inhabiting  it. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  first  of  these 
periods,  the  Azoic,  as  having  been  ab- 
solutely devoid  of  life,  and  I  believe 
this  statement  to  be  strictly  true  ;  but  I 
ought  to  add  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  geologists  upon  this 
point,  many  believing  that  the  first  sur- 
face of  our  globe  may  have  been  inhab- 
ited by  living  beings,  but  that  all  traces 
of  their  existence  have  been  obliterated 
by  the  eruptions  of  melted  materials, 
•which  not  only  altered  the  character  of 
those  earliest  stratified  rocks,  but  de- 
stroyed all  the  organic  remains  contain- 
ed in  them. .  It  will  be  my  object  to 
show  in  this  series  of  papers,  not  only 
that  the  absence  of  the  climatic  and 
atmospheric  conditions  essential  to  or- 
ganic life,  as  we  understand  it,  must 
have  rendered  the  previous  existence 
of  any  living  beings  impossible,  but  al- 
so that  the  completeness  of  the  Ani- 
mal Kingdom  in  those  deposits  where 
we  first  find  organic  remains,  its  intelli- 
gible and  coherent  connection  with  the 
successive  creations  of  all  geological 
times  and  with  the  animals  now  living, 
affords  the  strongest  internal  evidence 
that  we  have  indeed  found  in  the  lower 
Silurian  formations,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Azoic,  the  beginning  of  life 
upon  earth.  When  a  story  seems  to 
us  complete  and  consistent  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  we  shall  not  seek 
for  a  first  chapter,  even  though  the  copy 
in  which  we  have  read  it  be  so  torn  and 
defaced  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  some 
portion  of  it  may  have  been  lost.  The 
unity  of  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  an  in- 
contestable proof  that  we  possess  it  in  its 
original  integrity.  The  validity  of  this 
argument  will  be  Tecognized,  perhaps, 
only  by  those  naturalists  to  whom  the 
Animal  Kingdom  has  begun  to  appear 
as  a  connected  whole.  For  those  who 
do  not  see  order  in  Nature  it  can  have 
no  value. 

For  a  table  containing  the  geologi- 
cal periods  in  their  succession,  I  would 
refer  to  any  modern  text-book  of  Ge- 
ology, or  to  an  article  in  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly  "  for  March,  1862,  upon  "Meth- 


ods of  Study  in  Natural  History,"  where 
they  are  given  in  connection  with  the 
order  of  introduction  of  animals  upon, 
earth. 

Were  these  sets  of  rocks  found  al- 
ways in  the  regular  sequence  in  which 
I  have  enumerated  them,  their  relative 
age  would  be  easily  determined,  for 
their  superposition  would  tell  the  whole 
story :  the  lowest  would,  of  course,  be 
the  oldest,  and  we  might  follow  without 
difficulty  the  ascending  series,  till  we 
reached  the  youngest  and  uppermost 
deposits.  But  their  succession  has  been 
broken  up  by  frequent  and  violent  al- 
terations in  the  configuration  of  the 
globe.  Land  and  water  have  changed 
their  level,  —  islands  have  been  trans- 
formed to  continents,  —  sea  -  bottoms 
have  become  dry  land,  and  dryland  has 
sunk  to  form  sea-bottom,  —  Alps  and 
Himalayas,  Pyrenees  and  Apennines, 
Alleghanies  and  Rocky  Mountains,  have 
had  their  stormy  birthdays  since  many 
of  these  beds  have  been  piled  one  above 
another,  and  there  are  but  few  spots 
on  the  earth's  surface  where  any  num- 
ber of  them  may  be  found  in  their  orig- 
inal order  and  natural  position.  When 
we  remember  that  Europe,  which  lies 
before  us  on  the  map  as  a  continent,  was 
once  an  archipelago  of  islands, — that, 
where  the  Pyrenees  raise  their  rocky 
barrier  between  France  and  Spain,  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  At- 
lantic met,  —  that,  where  the  British 
Channel  flows,  dry  land  united  England 
and  France,  and  Nature  in  those  days 
made  one  country  of  the  lands  parted 
since  by  enmities  deeper  than  the  wa- 
ters that  run  between,  —  when  we  re- 
member, in  short,  all  the  fearful  con- 
vulsions that  have  torn  asunder  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  as  if  her  rocky  rec- 
ord had  indeed  been  written  on  paper, 
we  shall  find  a  new  evidence  of  the  in- 
tellectual unity  which  holds  together 
the  whole  physical  history  of  the  globe 
in  the  fact  that  through  all  the  storms 
of  time  the  investigator  is  able  to  trace 
one  unbroken  thread  of  thought  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  hour. 
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The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits, — and 
the  fruits  of  chance  are  incoherence, 
incompleteness,  unsteadiness,  the  stam- 
mering utterance  of  blind,  unreasoning 
force.  A  coherence  that  binds  all  the 
geological  ages  in  one  chain,  a  stability 
of  purpose  that  completes  in  the  beings 
born  to-day  an  intention  expressed  in 
the  first  creatures  that  swam  in  the 
Silurian  ocean  or  crept  upon  its  shores, 
a  steadfastness  of  thought,  practically 
recognized  by  man,  if  not  acknowl- 
edged by  him,  whenever  he  traces  the 
intelligent  connection  between  the  facts 
of  Nature  and  combines  them  into 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  system 
of  Geology,  or  Zoology,  or  Botany,  — 
these  things  are  not  the  fruits  of  chance 
or  of  an  unreasoning  force,  but  the  le- 
gitimate results  of  intellectual  power. 
There  is  a  singular  lack  of  logic,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  views  of  the  ma- 
terialistic naturalists.  While  they  con- 
sider classification,  or,  in  other  words, 
their  expression  of  the  relations  be- 
tween animals  or  between  physical 
facts  of  any  kind,  as  the  work  of  their 
intelligence,  they  believe  the  relations 
themselves  to  be  the  work  of  physical 
causes.  The  more  direct  inference  sure- 
ly is,  that,  if  it  requires  an  intelligent 
mind  to  recognize  them,  it  must  have 
required  an  intelligent  mind  to  estab- 
lish them.  These  relations  existed  be- 
fore man  was  created;  they  have  exist- 
ed ever  since  the  beginning  of  time ; 
hence,  what  we  call  the  classification 
of  facts  is  not  the  work  of  his  mind  in 
any  direct  original  sense,  but  the  rec- 
ognition of  an  intelligent  action  prior 
to  his  own  existence. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the 
world,  certainly  none  familiar  to  sci- 
ence, where  the  early  geological  periods 
can  be  studied  with  so  much  ease  and 
precision  as  in  the  United  States. 
Along  their  northern  borders,  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  there 
runs  the  low  line  of  hills  known  as 
the  Laurentian  Hills.  Insignificant  in 
height,  nowhere  rising  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  or  two  thousand .  feet 


above  the  level  of  the  sea,  these  are 
nevertheless  the  first  mountains  that 
broke  the  uniform  level  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  lifted  themselves  above  the 
waters.  Their  low  stature,  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  more  lofty  mountain- 
ranges,  is  in  accordance  with  an  invari- 
able rule,  by  which  the  relative  age  of 
mountains  may  be  estimated.  The  old- 
est mountains  are  the  lowest,  while  the 
younger  and  more  recent  ones  tower 
above  their  elders,  and  are  usually  more 
torn  and  dislocated  also.  This  is  easily 
understood,  when  we  remember  that  all 
mountains  and  mountain-chains  are  the 
result  of  upheavals,  and  that  the  vio- 
lence of  the  outbreak  must  have  been 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  re- 
sistance. When  the  crust  of  the  earth 
was  so  thin  that  the  heated  masses  with- 
in easily  broke  through  it,  they  were 
not  thrown  to  so  great  a  height,  and 
formed  comparatively  low  elevations, 
such  as  the  Canadian  hills  or  the  moun- 
tains of  Bretagne  and  Wales.  But  in 
later  times,  when  young,  vigorous  giants, 
such  as  the  Alps,  the  Himalayas,  or, 
later  still,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  forced 
their  way  out  from  their  fiery  prison- 
house,  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  much 
thicker,  and  fearful  indeed  must  have 
been  the  convulsions  which  attended 
their  exit. 

The  Laurentian  Hills  form,  then,  a 
granite  range,  stretching  from  Eastern 
Canada  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and 
immediately  along  its  base  are  gather- 
ed the  Azoic  deposits,  the  first  stratified 
beds,  in  which  the  absence  of  life  need 
not  surprise  us,  since  they  were  formed 
beneath  a  heated  ocean.  As  well  might 
we  expect  to  find  the  remains  of  fish 
or  shells  or  crabs  at  the  bottom  of  gey- 
sers or  of  boiling  springs,  as  on  those 
early  shores  bathed  by  an  ocean  of 
which  the  heat  must  have  been  so  in- 
tense. Although,  from  the  condition  in 
which  we  find  it,  this  first  granite  range 
has  evidently  never  been  disturbed  by 
any  violent  convulsion  since  its  first  up- 
heaval, yet  there  has  been  a  gradual 
rising  of  that  part  of  the  continent,  for 
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the  Azoic  beds  do  not  lie  horizontally 
along  the  base  of  the  Laurentian  Hills 
in  the  position  in  which  they  must  orig- 
inally have  been  deposited,  but  are 
lifted  and  rest  against  their  slopes. 
They  have  been  more  or  less  dislocated 
in  this  process,  and  are  greatly  meta- 
morphized  by  the  intense  heat  to  which 
they  must  have  been  exposed.  Indeed, 
all  the  oldest  stratified  rocks  have  been 
baked  by  the  prolonged  action  of  heat. 
It  may  be  asked  how  the  materials 
for  those  first  stratified  deposits  were 
provided.  In  later  times,  when  an 
abundant  and  various  soil  covered  the 
earth,  when  every  river  brought  down 
to  the  ocean,  not  only  its  yearly  trib- 
ute of  mud  or  clay  or  lime,  but  the  de- 
bris of  animals  and  plants  that  lived 
and  died  in  its  waters  or  along  its  banks, 
when  every  lake  and  pond  deposited  at 
its  bottom  in  successive  layers  the  light- 
er or  heavier  materials  floating  in  its 
waters  and  settling  gradually  beneath 
them,  the  process  by  which  stratified 
materials  are  collected  and  gradually 
harden  into  rock  is  more  easily  under- 
stood. But  when  the  solid  surface  of 
the  earth  was  only  just  beginning  to 
form,  it  would  seem  that  the  floating 
matter  in  the  sea  can  hardly  have  been 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  any  ex- 
tensive deposits.  No  doubt  there  was 
some  abrasion  even  of  that  first  crust ; 
but  the  more  abundant  source  of  the 
earliest  stratification  is  to  be  found  in 
the  submarine  volcanoes  that  poured 
their  liquid  streams  into  the  first  ocean. 
At  what  rate  these  materials  would  be 
distributed  and  precipitated  in  regular 
strata  it  is  impossible  to  determine ; 
but  that  volcanic  materials  were  so  de- 
posited in  layers  is  evident  from  the  rel- 
ative position  of  the  earliest  rocks.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  innumer- 
able chimneys  perforating  the  Azoic 
beds,  narrow  outlets  of  Plutonic  rock, 
protruding  through  the  earliest  strata. 
Not  only  are  such  funnels  filled  with 
the  crystalline  mass  of  granite  that 
flowed  through  them  in  a  liquid  state, 
but  it  has  often  poured  over  their  sides, 


mingling  with  the  stratified  beds  around. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
we  can  explain  such  appearances  only 
by  supposing  that  the  heated  materials 
within  the  earth's  crust  poured  out  fre- 
quently, meeting  little  resistance, — that 
they  then  scattered  and  were  precipi- 
tated in  the  ocean  around,  settling  in 
successive  strata  at  its  bottom,  —  that 
through  such  strata  the  heated  masses 
within  continued  to  pour  again  and 
again,  forming  for  themselves  the  chim- 
ney-like outlets  above  mentioned. 

Such,  then,  was  the  earliest  Ameri- 
can land,  —  a  long,  narrow  island,  al- 
most continental  in  its  proportions,  since 
it  stretches  from  the  eastern  borders  of 
Canada  nearly  to  the  point  where  now 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  meets 
the  plain  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  We 
may  still  walk  along  its  ridge  and  know 
that  we  tread  upon  the  ancient  granite 
that  first  divided  the  waters  into  a  north- 
ern and  southern  ocean ;  and  if  our  im- 
aginations will  carry  us  so  far,  we  may 
look  down  toward  its  base  and  fancy 
how  the  sea  washed  against  this  earliest 
shore  of  a  lifeless  world.  This  is  no 
romance,  but  the  bald,  simple  truth ; 
for  the  fact  that  this  granite  band  was 
lifted  out  of  the  waters  so  early  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  has  not  since 
been  submerged,  has,  of  course,  pre- 
vented any  subsequent  deposits  from 
forming  above  it.  And  this  is  true  of 
all  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  lifted  gradually, 
the  beds  deposited  in  one  period  being 
subsequently  raised,  and  forming  a  shore 
along  which  those  of  the  succeeding  one 
collected,  so  that  we  have  their  whole 
sequence  before  us.  In  regions  where 
all  the  geological  deposits,  Silurian,  De- 
vonian, Carboniferous,  Permian,  Trias- 
sic,  etc.,  are  piled  one  upon  another, 
and  we  can  get  a  glimpse  of  their  inter- 
nal relations  only  where  some  rent  has 
laid  them  open,  or  where  their  ragged 
edges,  worn  away  by  the  abrading  ac- 
tion of  external  influences,  expose  to 
view  their  successive  layers,  it  must, 
of  course,  be  more  difficult  to  follow 
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their  connection.  For  this  reason  the 
American  continent  offers  facilities  to 
the  geologist  denied  to  him  in  the  so- 
called  Old  World,  where  the  earlier 
deposits  are  comparatively  hidden,  and 
the  broken  character  of  the  land,  in- 
tersected by  mountains  in  every  direc- 
tion, renders  his  investigation  still  more 
difficult.  Of  course,  when  I  speak  of 
the  geological  deposits  as  so  completely 
unveiled  to  us  here,  I  do  not  forget  the 
sheet  of  drift  which  covers  the  conti- 
nent from  North  to  South,  and  which 
we  shall  discuss  hereafter,  when  I  reach 
that  part  of  my  subject.  But  the  drift 
is  only  a  superficial  and  recent  addition 


to  the  soil,  resting  loosely  above  the 
other  geological  deposits,  and  arising, 
as  we  shall  see,  from  very  different 
causes. 

In  this  article  I  have  intended  to 
limit  myself  to  a  general  sketch  of  the 
formation  of  the  Laurentian  Hills  with 
the  Azoic  stratified  beds  resting  against 
them.  In  the  Silurian  epoch  following 
the  Azoic  we  have  the  first  beach  on 
which  any  life  stirred ;  it  extended  along 
the  base  of  the  Azoic  beds,  widening  by 
its  extensive  deposits  the  narrow  strip 
of  land  already  upheaved.  I  propose  in 
my  next  article  to  invite  my  readers  to 
a  stroll  with  me  along  that  beach. 


PERICLES  AND  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 


ANCIENT  history  is  forever  indispen- 
sable to  the  speculative  historian.  The 
ground  of  its  value  is  the  very  fact  of 
its  antiquity;  by  which  we  mean,  not 
simply  distance  in  time,  but  distance  as 
the  result  of  separate  construction, — 
distance  as  between  two  systems  of  re- 
ality, each  orbicularly  distinct  from  the 
other.  One  system  —  that  with  which 
our  destiny  is  concurrent — is  still  fly- 
ing its  rounds  in  space ;  the  other  has 
whirled  itself  out  of  space,  and  through 
a  maze  of  scattered  myths  and  records, 
into  human  remembrances.  This  latter 
system,  though  hermetically  sealed  to 
the  realities  of  outward  existence,  still, 
and  by  this  very  exclusion  from  all 
practical  uses,  becomes  of  paramount 
interest  to  the  philosophic  historian ; 
indeed,  it  is  only  because  the  shadowy 
planets  of  the  ancient  cycle  still  repeat 
their  revolutions  in  human  thought, 
that  the  philosophy  of  history  is  at  all 
possible.  Philosophy,  in  its  ideal  pre- 
tensions, frequently  forgets  its  material 
conditions :  it  claims  for  itself  the  power 
of  constructing  wholes  in  thought  where 
only  parts  have  been  given  in  reality, 


as  if,  dispensing  with  material  supports, 
it  could  bridge  over  a  chasm  in  Nature. 
And  so  it  seems  to  do,  but  so  in  fact  it 
never  does ;  it  never  builds  but  on  mod- 
els ;  it  never  in  any  system  gives  ideal 
completeness,  until  a  real  completeness 
is  furnished,  either  through  this  system 
or  some  other  that  is  analogous.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  speculative  antici- 
pation in  history,  save  as  it  makes  its 
way  into  the  blank  future  along  the  line 
of  diagrams  furnished  by  the  past ;  the 
splendid  composition,  in  our  thoughts, 
of  realities  as  yet  undeveloped,  is  set  up 
in  the  skeleton  types  left  us  of  realities 
that  not  only  have  themselves  been  ac- 
complished, but  which  belong  to  a  sys- 
tem that  is  concluded. 

Else,  —  if  the  philosophy  of  history 
does  not  thus  depend  upon  some  sort 
of  real  conclusions  for  its  notional  ones, 
—  why  is  it  that  no  such  philosophy  ex- 
isted, even  in  name,  among  the  an- 
cients ?  It  may  be  said  that  some  pre- 
vailing practical  motive  is  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  philosophy  in  any  field, 
and  that  no  such  motive  was  present  to 
the  ancient  mind  in  this  particular  field 
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of  history.  Admitted;  yet  this  does  not 
at  all  disturb  our  position.  No  motive 
would  have  sufficed  for  so  grand  an  aim, 
short  of  a  sublime  consciousness  regard- 
ing the  destiny  of  the  human  race.  But 
whence  was  this  consciousness  to  be  de- 
rived? To  the  ancient  mind,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  drama,  consid- 
ered strictly  as  human,  moved  within 
narrow  boundaries ;  traced  backward 
through  a  number  of  generations  so 
limited  that  they  might  be  counted 
on  one's  fingers,  the  human  personce 
did  not  absolutely  disappear,  but  they 
emerged  again,  and  in  a  precedent 
cycle,  only  as  divinities.  The  con- 
sciousness of  human  destiny  was  thus 
elevated  by  infinite  grades,  but  not  of 
this  destiny  as  human,  as  depending 
for  its  splendors  upon  the  human  will. 
It  was  an  exaltation  that  consisted  in 
the  sacrifice  of  humanity.  No  definite 
records  existed  through  which  any  pre- 
vious cycle  of  human  events  could  be 
translated  into  thought ;  and  in  default 
of  a  human,  there  was  substituted  a  di- 
vine cycle.  From  this  mythologic  past 
of  the  ancients  was  reflected  upon  their 
present  every-day  existence  a  peculiar 
glory ;  but  it  was  not  the  glory  of  hu- 
manity. To  celestial  or  infernal  pow- 
ers were  attributed  the  motives  and 
impulses  out  of  which  their  life  was 
developed,  not  to  the  human  will.  The 
future,  as  a  matter  of  course,  partook 
of  this  divine  investment ;  so  that  his- 
tory to  the  ancients  was  something 
which  in  either  direction  was  lost  in 
mystery,  not  a  system  to  be  philosophi- 
cally analyzed,  or  to  be  based  on  prin- 
ciples of  any  sort.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  when  nations,  hith- 
erto insulated,  came  to  know  each  other 
better,  an  interest  began  to  be  awak- 
ened in  history  as  resting  upon  a  hu- 
man basis ;  but  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  fact,  that  each  nation 
coming  in  contact  with  another  receiv- 
ed from  it  the  record  of  a  development 
differing  from  its  own  in  the  details  of 
outward  circumstances,  yet  similar  in 
certain  general  features;  and  in  some 


cases,  as  in  that  of  Egypt,  there  was 
presented  an  historic  epos  anterior  in 
time.  But  in  no  case  were  furnished 
hints  so  suggestive  as  those  which  an- 
cient history  furnishes  to  us,  nor  auy 
which  would  answer  the  purposes  of 
philosophy ;  in  no  case  was  there  pre- 
sented a  completed  arch,  but  only  an- 
tecedent parts  of  a  structure  yet  in  sus- 
pense respecting  its  own  conclusion. 
Fate  uncourteously  insisted  upon  mak- 
ing her  disclosures  by  separate  instal- 
ments ;  she  would  advance  nothing  at 
any  rate  of  discount.  What,  therefore, 
was  the  ancient  philosopher  to  do  ?  His 
reflections  concerning  the  past  must  of 
necessity  be  partial ;  how  much  more 
would  his  anticipations  of  the  future 
fail  of  anything  like  demonstrative  cer- 
titude ! 

We  moderns,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
eminently  fortunate,  because  within  the 
cycle  of  our  thoughts  revolves  the  en- 
tire epos  of  the  ancient  world.  Here 
there  is  the  element  of  completeness  :  it 
is  our  privilege  to  look  upon  the  final 
tableau  before  the  curtain  falls,  to  have 
gathered  in  the  concluding  no  less  than 
the  prelusive  signals,  to  have  seen 
where  the  last  stone  in  the  arch  bot- 
toms upon  a  real  basis.  Let  it  be  that 
to  us  it  is  a  drama  of  shadows ;  yet  are 
none  of  the  prominent  features  lost ; 
indeed,  they  are  rather  magnified  by 
the  distance ;  our  actors  upon  the  an- 
cient proscenium  walk  in  buskins  and 
look  upon  us  out  of  masks  whose  signif- 
icance has  been  intensified  by  remote-* 
ness  in  time.  This  view  of  the  case 
yields  an  ample  refutation  of  those  ar- 
guments frequently  adduced  of  late,  in 
certain  quarters,  to  prove  the  inutility 
of  classical  studies.  Thus,  it  is  urged, 
that,  in  every  department  of  human 
knowledge,  we  transcend  the  most  splen- 
did acquirements  of  the  ancients,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  so  much  time  wasted 
which  we  devote  towards  keeping  up 
an  acquaintance  with  antiquity.  But 
how  is  it  that  we  so  far  overtop  the  an- 
cients ?  Simply  by  preserving  our  con- 
scious connection  with  them,  just  as  man- 
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hood  towers  above  childhood  through 
the  remembered  experiences  of  child- 
hood. As  an  evidence  of  this,  we  need 
only  note  the  sudden  impulse  which 
modern  civilization  received  through 
the  revival  of  ancient  literature.  As  it 
is  by  resolving  into  constellations  the 
nelulce,  disconnected  from  the  earth  by 
vast  intervals  of  space,  that  we  conjec- 
ture the  awful  magnitude  of  the  uni- 
verse, so  do  we  conjecture  the  magni- 
tude of  human  life  by  resolving  into 
distinct  shapes  the  nebulous  mist  of  an- 
tiquity separated  from  us  by  vast  inter- 
vals in  time.  The  profoundest  lessons, 
such  as  are  heeded  by  the  race,  such  as 
are  universally  intelligible,  have  this 
obliquity  of  origin.  Thus,  in  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  present,  no  relief  is 
found  through  compensatory  consola- 
tions from  the  present ;  but  we  turn  to 
the  figures  of  the  past,  —  figures  caught 
in  the  mind,  and  held  fixed,  as  in  bas- 
relief, — figures  in  the  attitude  of  antag- 
onistic strife  or  of  sublime  rest, — figures 
that  master  our  intellects  as  can  none 
from  the  tumultuous  present,  (excepting 
the  present  of  dreams,)  and  that  out  of 
their  eternal  repose  anticipate  for  us 
contingencies  that  do  not  yet  exist,  but 
are  representatively  typified  through 
such  as  have  existed  and  passed  away. 

It  is  a  fact  well  ascertained  in  phys- 
ical geography,  that  the  New  World 
and  the  Old  stand  over  against  each 
other,  not  merely  as  antipodal  oppo- 
sites,  but  so  corresponding  in  outline 
that  a  promontory  in  one  is  met  by  a 
gulf  in  the  other,  and  sinuous  seas  by 
outstanding  continents,  (so  that  over 
against  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  instance, 
is  opp'osed  the  projection  of  Western 
Africa,)  as  if  the  gods  had,  in  the  regis- 
try of  some  important  covenant,  rent  the 
earth  in  twain  for  indentures.  In  this 
way,  also,  do  the  two  great  hemispheres 
of  Time  stand  opposed ;  so  that,  from  the 
shaping  of  the  ancient,  we  may  antici- 
pate even  the  undeveloped  conforma- 
tion of  the  modern  :  in  place  of  the 
direct  reality,  which  is  of  necessity 
wanting,  we  have  the  next  best  thing 


to  guide  us  even  in  our  most  perilous 
coastings,  namely,  its  well-defined  an- 
alogue in  the  remote  past. 

Thus,  considering  merely  this  analo- 
gism,  might  one  have  prophetically  an- 
nounced, even  in  the  generations  im- 
mediately succeeding  to  Christ,  when 
Christianity  bade  fair  to  become  a  world- 
power  in  a  new  civilization,  that  here, 
indeed,  was  a  new  planting  of  Mysteries, 
which,  although  infinitely  transcending 
them  in  fulness  and  meaning,  were  yet 
the  counterparts  of  mysteries  which  had 
hitherto  swayed  the  human  heart,  —  but 
that,  pure  and  holy  as  were  these  mys- 
teries, they  should  yet,  in  their  human 
connections,  share  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  old,  —  that,  like  them,  they  should 
march  through  tribulations  on  to  tri- 
umph,—  that,  like  them,  once  having 
triumphed  and  become  a  recognized 
source  of  power,  they  should  be  linked 
with  hierarchical  delusions  and  the  deg- 
radations of  despotism, — that,  like  them, 
too,  in  some  future  generation,  they 
should,  through  the  protesting  intellect, 
be  uplifted  from  these  delusions  and 
degradations.  Thus,  also,  and  follow- 
ing the  same  guidance,  might  our  proph- 
et have  foretold  the  political  shapings 
of  the  newly  emerging  hemisphere  of 
Christendom.  He  would  thus,  through 
a  precise  analogy  in  ancient  history, 
have  anticipated  the  conjunction  of 
principles  so  novel  in  their  operation 
as  were  those  of  Christianity  with  the 
new  races,  then  lying  in  wait  along 
the  skirts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
biding  their  time.  From  a  necessity 
already  demonstrated  in  the  ancient 
world,  he  would  have  foreseen  the  ne- 
cessity of  Feudalism  for  the  modern,  as 
following  inevitably  in  the  train  of 
barbarian  conquest,  the  recurrence  of 
which  had  been  distinctly  foreshadowed. 
In  connection  with  the  Protestantism  of 
intellect  in  religious  matters,  he  would 
have  anticipated  a  similar  movement  in 
politics ;  he  would  have  prefigured  the 
conflict  that  was  to  be  renewed  between 
the  many  and  the  few  for  power;  and 
if  by  some  miracle  his  material  vision 
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could  have  been  made  coextensive  in 
space  with  the  scope  which  was  possible 
for  him  in  thought,  if  he  could  have  fol- 
lowed the  sails  of  Columbus  across  the 
Atlantic,  then,  in  connection  with  the 
transference  of  European  civilization 
to  the  New  World,  and  foreseeing  the 
revulsion  in  habits  and  institutions  that 
must  follow  such  local  separation,  he 
might  have  indicated  the  arena  which 
representatively  was  to  stand  for  Chris- 
tendom, and  in  which,  if  anywhere, 
the  great  problem  of  human  freedom 
should  be  solved,  either  by  a  success 
so  grand  that  the  very  reflex  of  its 
splendor  should  illumine  the  universal 
heart  of  man,  or  by  a  failure  so  over- 
whelming and  disastrous  that  the  ruin- 
ous impulse  should  be  communicated 
with  the  crushing  effect  of  a  thunder- 
bolt through  the  whole  structure  of 
Christian  civilization. 

Standing,  as  we  do,  face  to  face  with 
the  crisis  in  which  this  problem  is  to  be 
solved,  and  through  one  part  or  the  oth- 
er of  the  alternative  just  stated,  it  is 
evident,  from  what  has  already  been 
said,  that  no  light  can  so  fully  illustrate 
the  position  and  its  contingencies  as  that 
which  reaches  us  from  antiquity,  and 
through  analogies  such  as  we  have  hint- 
ed at  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  properly 
to  understand  the  specific  analogy  which 
we  now  proceed  to  develop  and  apply 
to  the  case  in  hand,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  the  reader  should  fix  Hellas 
in  his  mind's  eye  as  the  counterpart  of 
Christendom.  Let  it  be  understood,  then, 
that  all  that  preceded  Hellenism  in  the 
ancient  world  was  but  the  vestibule  of  its 
magnificent  temple,  and  that  the  sole 
function  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
came  afterwards,  was  to  tide  the  world 
over  from  Hellenic  realities  to  the  more 
sublime  realities  of  Christianity.  The 
mighty  deeds  of  Egyptian  conquerors, 
tlie  imperial  splendors  of  Persian  dynas- 
ties, —  these  were  but  miniature  gems 
that  gilded  the  corridors  and  archways 
in  the  propylcea  of  ancient  civilization  ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  brilliancy  of 
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the  Csesars  was  not  that  of  an  original 
sun  in  the  heavens,  since,  in  one  half 
of  their  course,  they  did  but  reflect  the 
sunset  glories  of  Greece,  and,  in  the 
other,  the  rising  glories  of  Christianity. 
From  Macedonia,  then,  in  the  North, 
southward  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  he- 
roic age  to  the  Battle  of  Pydna,  (168 
B.  C.,)  extended,  in  space  and  time,  the 
original  and  peculiar  splendors  of  an- 
tiquity. 

But  two  of  the  Hellenic  States  were 
consecrated  to  a  special  office  of  glory. 
These  two  were  Athens  and  Sparta ; 
and  the  sublime  mission  which  it  was 
allotted  them  to  fulfil  in  history  was  this, 
that  they,  within  limited  boundaries, 
should  concentrate  all  ante  -  Christian 
excellence,  —  that  these  two  States,  op- 
posite in  their  whole  character,  should, 
through  the  conflict  between  their  an- 
tagonistic elements,  test  the  strength 
and  worthiness  of  ante-Christian  prin- 
ciples. Precisely  in  the  same  relation 
to  Christendom  stands  America,  with 
her  two  opposite  types  of  civilization 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  mortal 
conflict.  Here  must  be  tested  the  merits 
of  modern  civilization,  just  as  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Attica  were  tested  those 
of  the  old ;  here,  too,  must  be  tested 
the  strength  even  of  Christianity  as  a 
practical  power  in  the  political  world. 
Where  Ionic  and  Doric  Greece  stood 
twenty-three  centuries  ago,  stand  to- 
day the  Northern  and  Southern  sec- 
tions of  this  country ;  they  hold  be- 
tween them,  as  did  their  Hellenic  pro- 
totypes, the  heritage  of  laborious  ages, 
and  to  their  eyes  alone  have  the  slowly- 
growing  fruits  of  time  seemed  ready, 
from  very  ripeness,  to  fall  into  the  lap 
of  man.  In  either  case,  Hellenic  or 
American,  we  look  upon  generations 
totally  different  in  circumstance  from 
those  which  came  before  them,  —  gen- 
erations, freed  not  only  from  the  des- 
potic tutelage  of  Nature,  (from  whom 
they  exact  tribute,  instead  of,  as  for- 
merly, paying  it  to  her,)  but  alga 
from  the  still  more  galling  tutelage  of 
ignorance  and  of  the  social  necessities 
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imposed  by  ignorance,  —  generations 
which,  in  either  the  ancient  or  modern 
instance,  stand  representatively  for  the 
whole  race,  and  by  necessity,  since  they 
only  could  fairly  be  said,  unimpeded  by 
external  conditions,  perfectly  to  repre- 
sent themselves.  It  matters  not  wheth- 
er we  take  the  particular  generation 
contemporary  with  Pericles  or  with 
President  Lincoln  (his  modern  redivi- 
vus)  ;  each  stands  illustrious  as  the  last 
reach  upward  of  the  towering  civiliza- 
tions that  respectively  pushed  them  to 
this  eminence ;  the  highest  point  is  in 
each  case  reached,  and  all  that  re- 
mains is  to  make  this  sublime  elevation 
tenable  for  the  race  universally,  so  that, 
instead  of  the  pyramidal  mountain,  we 
shall  have  the  widely  extended  plateau. 
Here  we  will  anticipate  a  question 
which  the  reader,  we  imagine,  is  already 
about  to  put.  He  will  readily  admit  that 
Greece,  in  her  palmiest  era,  politically, 
grasped,  in  form  and  conception  at  least, 
the  highest  ideal  of  rational  liberty;  but 
why,  he  will  ask,  was  not  this  divine 
boon  made  universally  available  ?  Why 
was  it  not  extended  to  Persia,  and  to 
the  Asiatic  hosts  that  for  security  hid 
themselves  in  the  folds  of  her  garments  ? 
why  not  to  the  dwellers  on  the  Nile  ? 
Why  was  it  that  it  was  not  even  re- 
tained by  Greece  herself?  The  truth 
is,  that  no  sooner  was  the  golden  fleece 
in  the  hands  of  the  adventurers  that 
had  sought  it  so  zealously  than  it  was 
rent  by  their  discords.  Elements  of 
barbarism  had  run  uncurbed  alongside 
of  intellectual  and  artistic  refinements. 
Mingled  with  high-minded  heroes  were 
a  set  of  treacherous  Iscariots.  But  why, 
it  will  naturally  be  asked,  had  there  not 
been  hitherto  some  outbreak  of  these 
discordant  elements  ?  That  question 
is  easily  answered,  if  we  consider  that 
up  to  this  time  there  had  existed  cer- 
tain external  elements,  which,  by  arous- 
ing incessantly  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
all  Greece  against  hostilities  from  with- 
out, had  administered  an  opiate  to  the' 
Cerberus  of  domestic  strife.  The  terri- 
ble storm  was  maturing  its  thunderbolts 


treacherously  and  in  subterranean  cham- 
bers ;  but  its  mutterings  were  effectual- 
ly silenced  by  the  more  audible  thun- 
derings  that  burst  across  the  JEgean 
from  the  Persian  throne.  Treachery 
was  lulled  to  sleep,  while  the  nobler 
sentiment  which  united  Greece  against 
Asiatic  despotism  was  perpetually  stung 
into  activity  in  the  popular  heart,  and 
inspired  the  utterances  of  eloquence. 
Thus  it  might  not  have  been,  if  Greece 
had  first  come  within  hail  of  Persia 
through  the  ordinary  commerce  of 
peace  ;  since,  in  that  case,  after  receiv- 
ing from  the  latter  her  treacherous 
gifts,  her  voluptuous  effeminacies,  she 
would  easily  have  fallen  into  the  vast 
net-work  that  already  trammelled  all 
Asia,  and  would  then,  through  her  own 
entanglement,  include  the  whole  world. 
But  it  was  not  in  peace  that  they  met. 
The  first  question  put  to  Hellas  by  her 
Oriental  neighbor  was  in  effect  this  :  — 
Are  you  willing,  without  going  to  the 
trouble  of  subjecting  the  matter  to  the 
test  of  actual  conflict,  to  consider  your- 
self as  having  been  whipped  ?  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  a  shivering  in- 
troduction to  the  world  for  Greece, — 
something  like  a  Lacedaemonian  bap- 
tism,—  but  it  stood  her  in  good  stead. 
Like  the  dip  in  the  Styx,  it  insured 
immortality.  The  menaces  of  despot- 
ism, coming  from  the  East,  gave  birth 
to  the  impulses  of  freedom  in  the  West ; 
and  the  latter  sustained  themselves  at 
a  more  exalted  height,  in  proportion  as 
the  former  were  backed  by  substantial 
support.  Subtract  anything  from  that 
deafening  chorus  of  slaves  which  fol- 
lows in  the  train  of  Xerxes,  and  we 
must  by  the  same  amount  take  from  the 
paeans  of  aspiring  Greece.  Abolish  the 
outlying  provinces  that  acknowledge  a 
forced  allegiance  to  the  Persian  mon- 
arch, or  turn  out  of  their  course  the 
tributary  streams  that  from  every  part 
of  Asia  swell  the  current  of  Eastern 
barbarism,  and  there  arises  the  neces- 
sity, also,  of  circumscribing  within  nar- 
rower limits  the  glories  of  the  Western 
civilization.  Against  the  dangers  of 
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external  invasion,  against  all  the  men- 
aces of  barbarians,  Greece  was  secure 
through  the  forces  which  by  opposition 
were  developed  in  herself,  —  and  for 
so  long  a  period  was  she  secure  against 
herself.  But  the  very  rapidity  and 
decisiveness  of  her  triumphs  over  the 
barbarian  cut  this  period  short,  and 
cut  short  also  the  rising  column  of  Hel- 
lenic power.  At  the  same  time  that 
Cimon  is  finishing  up  the  fleet  of  Per- 
sia, Pericles  is  preparing  for  the  cul- 
mination of  Greece.  In  all  this  there 
seemed  nothing  final ;  from  the  serenity 
of  the  Grecian  sky,  and  from  the  sum- 
mer silence  which  inwrapt  her  statues 
and  Pentelic  colonnades,  there  was  her- 
alded the  promise  of  a  ceaseless  seen 
of  splendor.  Resting  from  one  mighty 
effort,  and,  in  the  moment  of  rest,  cloth- 
ing herself  in  the  majesty  of  beauty, 
Hellas  yet  seemed  ready  to  burst  forth 
out  of  this  rest  into  an  effort  more  gi- 
gantic, to  be  followed  by  a  more  mem- 
orable rest  as  the  reflex  of  a  destiny 
more  nearly  consummated.  But  in  this 
promise  there  was  the  very  hollowness 
of  deception.  Just  because  the  intense 
strain  against  external  barbarism  had 
relaxed,  those  elements  which  common 
necessity  had  made  tributary  to  success 
and  triumph  began  to  suffer  dissolu- 
tion ;  each  separate  interest  became  a 
prominent  centre  of  a  distinct  political 
crystallization  ;  and  it  was  in  this  way 
that  certain  elements  of  barbarism,  in- 
herent in  Spartan  civilization,  now  for 
the  first  time  arrayed  it  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  Athenian.  It  was  this  de- 
fection, on  the  part  of  Sparta,  from  the 
cause  of  freedom,  which  cut  the  world 
off  from  those  benefits  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Greece  to  confer.  Athens, 
whatever  other  faults  she  may  have 
had,  stood  ready  to  extend  these  ben- 
efits. As  she  alone  had  awakened  for 
herself  an  echo  of  Hellenic  victory  in 
her  world  of  Art,  sc  was  she  alone  pre- 
pared, through  a  world-wide  extension 
of  this  victory  over  slavery,  to  multiply 
the  intellectual  reflexes  of  so  splendid 
a  triumph  ;  hers  it  was  to  disinthrall 


and  illuminate  the  world.  And  here, 
where  she  had  a  right  to  look  for  the 
cooperation  of  all  Greece,  as  hitherto, 
was  she  thwarted;  here,  holding  the 
van  in  a  procession  of  triumph,  which, 
as  carrying  forward  a  glorious  disin- 
thralment  into  Asia  and  into  Egypt, 
and  as  outfacing  the  most  inveterate 
of  all  despotisms,  should  far  out-rival 
the  fabled  procession  of  Dionysus, — 
here  was  she  not  merely  hindered  by 
the  vis  inertice  of  her  southern  neigh- 
bor, but  was  actually  stopped  in  her 
movement  by  a  newly  revealed  force 
of  opposition,  was  flanked  by  an  ancient 
ally,  now  turned  traitor,  in  the  summer- 
time of  a  most  auspicious  peace ;  and 
in  her  efforts  to  disembarrass  herself  of 
this  enemy  in  the  rear,  were  her  ener- 
gies totally  exhausted. 

A  position  precisely  similar,  in  its 
main -features,  does  Republican  Amer- 
ica hold  to-day.  She  has  established 
her  own  freedom  against  all  European 
intrusion ;  and  in  her  efforts  to  do  this 
she  arrived  at  political  union  as  an  in- 
dispensable necessity,  and  merged  all 
separate  interests  in  a  common  one. 
That  interest,  already  vindicated  for 
herself,  has  become  world-wide  in  its 
meaning  ;  so  that,  in  virtue  of  what  she 
has  accomplished  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, she  takes  an  authoritative  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  modern  civilization. 
And  what  is  it  that  hinders  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  exalted  mission  ?  She,  too, 
has  been  flanked  in  her  march  by  a 
traitor  within  her  own  borders  ;  against 
her,  and  doing  violence  to  her  high  of- 
fice, are  opposed  the  backward-tending 
elements  of  barbarism,  which,  if  not 
immediately  neutralized,  if  not  summa- 
rily crushed,  will  drag  her  to  the  low- 
est stages  of  weakness  and  exhaustion. 

A  very  minute  parallel  might  be 
drawn  between  the  opposing  civiliza- 
tions that  are  to-day  in  this  country 
contending  for  the  mastery  and  those 
which  were  engaged  in  a  similar  con- 
flict in  the  days  of  Pericles.  New  Eng- 
land would  be  found  to  be  the  At- 
tica of  America;  while,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  Southrons  would  most  exact- 
ly correspond  to  the  ancient  Lacedae- 
monians. As  the  Cavaliers  who  first 
settled  Virginia  helped  on  the  Puritan 
exodus,  so  did  the  Dorians  that  settled 
Sparta,  through  the  tumult  of  their  over- 
whelming invasion,  drive  the  lonians 
from  their  old  homes  to  the  barren 
wastes  of  Attica,  —  barren  as  compared 
with  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Eurotas, 
just  as  New  England  would  be  consid- 
ered sterile  when  contrasted  with  Vir- 
ginia or  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
Like  the  Ionian  Greeks,  the  "Yankees" 
stand  before  the  world  as  the  recognized 
advocates  and  supporters  of  a  pure  de- 
mocracy. The  descendants  of  the  Cav- 
aliers, on  the  contrary,  join  hands,  as 
did  the  ancient  Dorians,  in  favor  of  an 
oligarchy,  and  of  an  oligarchy,  too,  bas- 
ed on  the  institution  of  slavery.  Upon 
this  difference  rested  the  political  dis- 
sensions of  Greece,  as  do  now  those  of 
our  own  country.  The  negro  plays  no 
more  important  part  in  the  difference 
between  the  North  and  South  than  did 
the  Helot  in  the  contests  between  the 
Spartans  and  the  Athenians.  It  is  not  in 
either  case  the  simple  fact  of  human  sla- 
very which  necessitates  the  civil  strife, 
but  it  is  the  radical  opposition  between 
a  government  that  is  founded  upon  sla- 
very and  one  which  is  not.  The  Athe- 
nians had  slaves  ;  and  so,  for  that  mat- 
ter, might  New  England  have  to-day : 
yet,  for  all  that,  the  civil  strife  would 
have  been  inevitable,  because  both  in 
Greece  and  America  this  strife  evident- 
ly arises  out  of  the  conflict  between  the 
interests  of  an  oligarchy  based  upon  sla- 
very and  a  democracy  in  which  slavery, 
if  it  exists  at  all,  exists  as  a  mere  acci- 
dent that  may  be  dispensed  with  with- 
out any  radical  social  revolution.  Sla- 
very, as  opposed  to  divine  law  or  to  ab- 
stract justice,  never  has  brought,  nor  ev- 
or  will  bring,  two  countries  into  conflict 
with  each  other  ;  but  slavery  made  in- 
dispensable as  a  peculiar  institution,  as 
an  organized  fact,  as  a  fundamental  so- 
cial necessity,  must  come  into  conflict 
with  the  totally  opposite  institutions  of 


democracy,  and  that  not  because  it  is 
merely  or  nominally  slavery,  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  political  organ  modifying 
the  entire  structure  of  government. 
Slavery,  as  it  existed  in  Athens,  sla- 
very, as  it  existed  formerly  in  the  North- 
ern States,  was  in  everything,  except 
its  name  and  accidents,  consistent  with 
democracy  ;  and,  in  either  case,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  institution  was  to  intro- 
duce no  radical  change,  but  only  to  do 
away  with  the  name  and  accidents.* 

In  Sparta,  or  in  the  South,  the  case 
was  far  otherwise.  Here,  slavery  ex- 
isted in  its  strict  severity  ;  it  came  into 
being  in  connection  with  material  con- 
ditions,—  that  is,  in  connection  with  a 
soil  especially  favorable  to  agriculture, 
—  and  it  maintained  its  existence  by 
reason  of  its  fitness,  its  indispensable- 
ness,  to  certain  social  conditions ;  it  could 
not,  therefore,  be  changed  or  annulled 
without  running  counter  both  to  the  in- 
veterate tendencies  of  Nature  and  the 
still  more  inveterate  tendencies  of  habit. 
This  difference  between  the  two  estates 
of  slavery  is  evident  also  from  the  fact, 
that,  while,  in  the  one  case,  the  law 
would  admit  of  no  emancipation,  in  the 
other,  the  emancipation  was  effected 
legally,  either  in  the  lump,  as  in  New 
England,  or  by  instalments,  as  in  Ath- 
ens ;  and  in  the  latter  State  we  must 
remember  that  the  process  was  render- 
ed the  more  easy  and  natural  by  the 
fact  that  the  slaves  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  generally  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  and  not  unfrequently  stood  upon 
the  same  social  level,  before  their  cap- 
ture, with  their  captors,  while  in  Spar- 
ta the  slaves  were  taken  as  a  subject 
race,  and  held  as  inferiors. 

Much  glory  has  been  given  to  Lace- 
daemon  on  the  score  of  her  martial  mer- 
its. To  ourselves  this  glory  seems  rath- 
er her  shame,  since  these  merits  are  in- 
separable from  her  grand  political  mis- 
take. We  might  as  justly  exalt  Feudal- 
ism on  the  ground  of  its  military  estab- 

*  Here,  however,  the  reader  must  under- 
stand that  the  infernal  system  of  slave-stealing 
is  left  entirely  out  of  the  account. 
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lishment,  which,  alter  all,  we  must  admit 
to  be  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  sys- 
tem. To  the  Spartan  oligarchy  it  was 
equally  necessary  that  the  whole  State 
should  exist  perpetually  under  martial 
law.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  necessa- 
ry, if  for  nothing  else,  for  the  intimida- 
tion of  the  Helots,  who  were  continual- 
ly watching  their  opportunity  for  insur- 
rection, as  is  shown  in  that  memorable 
attempt  made  in  connection  with  the 
Messenian  War.  It  was,  moreover,  ne- 
cessary for  a  government  not  strong  by 
Bea  to  extend  its  boundaries  by  military 
conquest ;  for  by  each  successive  con- 
quest a  possible  enemy  is  actually  for- 
ced into  subjection,  and  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  central  power  which  sub- 
dues it. 

Indeed,  it  is  true  that  every  feature 
of  the  State  polity  which  that  old  ras- 
cal Lycurgus  gave  to  Sparta  must  be 
considered  and  judged  in  connection 
with  this  grand  martial  establishment, 
upon  which  the  Lacedaemonian  oligar- 
chy was  based,  and  through  which  the 
nefarious  attempt  to  establish  oligarchies 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  support- 
ed. The  establishment  itself  was  bar- 
barous, and  could  not  possibly  have 
thrived  under  the  art-loving,  home-pro- 
tecting eye  of  the  Athenian  Pallas.  All 
domestic  sanctities  were  rudely  invad- 
ed, and  even  the  infant's  privilege  to 
live  depended  upon  its  martial  promise ; 
the  aspirations  of  religion  were  levelled 
down  into  sympathy  with  the  most  bru- 
tal enthusiasm,  as  afterwards  happened 
in  the  case  of  Rome  ;  the  very  idea  of 
Beauty  was  demolished,  and  with  it  all 
that  was  sacred  in  human  nature,  and 
all  hope  of  progress.  The  whole  State 
was  sacred  to  the  idea  of  Military  Des- 
potism. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Sparta,  from 
her  first  introduction  in  history  to  her 
exit,  was  at  a  stand-still  in  whatever 
involved  anything  higher  than  brute 
force.  In  this  respect  she  differed  from 
Athens  as  much  as  the  South  at  this  day 
differs  from  the  North,  and  from  pre- 
cisely the  same  causes,  the  principal  of 


which,  in  each  case,  was  barbarism,  — 
barbarism  deliberately  organized,  and 
maintained  in  conscious  preference  to 
intellectual  refinement. 

And  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  both 
Lacedsemon  and  the  South,  as  compar- 
ed with  their  respective  rivals,  started  in 
life  at  an  immense  advantage,  and  seem- 
ingly with  a  far  more  auspicious  pros- 
pect before  them.  The  early  Virgin- 
ian turned  up  his  nose  at  Plymouth  as 
a  very  despicable  affair,  and  wondered 
that  the  Puritans  did  not  set  sail  en 
masse  for  the  Bahamas.  Gorgeous  were 
the  descriptions  of  Virginia  sent  home 
by  some  of  the  first  settlers,  in  which 
lions  and  tigers,  and  a  whole  menagerie 
of  tropical  animals,  came  in  for  no  small 
share  of  wonder  ;  and,  as  an  offset 
to  this  summer  luxuriance  of  life,  most 
disparaging  pictures  were  drawn  of  the 
bleak  sterility  of  New  England,  —  and 
even  that  which  was  the  only  compen- 
sation for  this  barrenness  of  the  earth, 
namely,  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the 
sea,  was,  as  respects  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  it,  made  an  especial  subject 
of  derision.  Thus,  doubtless,  did  the  an- 
cient Peloponnesian  look  upon  Attica 
in  the  small  beginnings  of  her  infinite 
growth;  he  had  exactly  the  same  top- 
ics for  his  ridicule,  —  sterility,  fishery, 
and  all;  and  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
South,  was  the  laugh  in  the  end  turned 
against  himself.  But  to  the  very  last 
there  was  one  stinging  jest  on  the  lips 
of  the  Spartan,  —  the  very  same  which 
the  modern  slaveholder  flings  with  so 
great  gusto  against  the  unfortunate  Yan- 
kee, —  and  that  was  Athenian  cupidity. 
The  ancient  and  the  modern  jester  are 
alike  condemned  on  their  own  indict- 
ment, since  upon  cupidity  the  most  pet- 
ulant, upon  cupidity  the  most  voracious 
in  its  greedy  demands,  rested  the  whole 
Spartan  polity,  as  does  the  system  of 
slaveholding  in  the  South.  The  Spar- 
tan, like  the  Southern  planter,  might 
protest  that  money  was  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever,  that  to  him  it  was 
only  so  much  iron,  —  but  why  ?  Only 
because  that,  by  the  satisfaction  of  a 
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cupidity  more  profound,  he  was  able  to 
dispense  with  the  ordinary  necessities 
of  an  honest  democrat. 

In  peace,  Sparta  was  a  nonentity ;  in 
the  resources  which  enrich  and  glorify 
the  time  of  peace  she  was  a  bankrupt. 
Fine  arts  or  education  she  had  none  : 
these  centred  in  Athens.  These  were 
elements  of  progress,  and  could  no  more 
be  tolerated  in  Peloponnesus  than  in 
our  Gulf  States.  Taking  our  Southern 
civilization  or  that  of  Lacedaemon,  we 
must  say  of  each  that  it  is  thorough- 
ly brutalized ;  we  may  challenge  either 
to  show  us  a  single  master-piece  of  in- 
tellect, whether  in  the  way  of  analysis 
or  of  construction, — but  none  can  they 
show. 

Even  in  a  military  sense,  the  forces 
which  Democracy  could  marshal,  either 
in  ancient  Greece  or  in  modern  Amer- 
ica, were  more  than  a  match  for  the  cor- 
responding oligarchical  factions.  Ath- 
ens, like  New  England,  was  a  com- 
mercial centre,  and  therefore  a  promi- 
nent naval  power ;  and  this  naval  prom- 
inence, in  each  instance,  was  so  great 
as  to  give  a  decisive  superiority  over  a 
non-commercial  rival.  Sparta  used  her 
influence  and  power  to  establish  oli- 
garchic institutions  in  the  various  prov- 
inces of  Greece,  which  generally  corre- 
sponded to  our  Territories,  —  in  which 
latter  the  South  has,  with  an  equally 
unworthy  zeal,  been  for  several  years 
seeking  to  establish  her  peculiar  insti- 
tutions. Epidamnus  proved 'a  Grecian 
Kansas.  As  in  our  own  country,  the 
hostile  factions  refrained  from  war  as 
long  as  human  nature  would  allow ; 
but,  once  engaged  in  it,  it  became  a  vi- 
tal struggle,  that  could  be  terminated 
only  by  the  exhaustion  of  one  of  the 
parties. 

Athens  was  the  stronger :  why,  then, 
did  she  not  conquer  her  rival  ?  With 
equal  pertinence  we  might  ask,  Why 
have  not  we,  who  are  the  stronger,  sub- 
jugated the  South  ?  The  answer  to 
botli  questions  is  the  same.  Political 
prejudice  overmasters  patriotism.  Nei- 
ther ourselves  nor  the  ancient  Atheni- 


ans appear  to  have  the  remotest  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the  cause  for  which 
we  are  contending.  To  us,  as  to  them, 
the  avenue  to  future  glory  lies  through 
the  blood-red  path  of  war,  of  desperate, 
unrelenting  war.  Nothing  else,  no  com- 
promise, no  negotiations  of  any  sort, 
would  suffice.  This  the  Athenians  nev- 
er realized ;  this  we  do  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand. Among  ourselves,  as  among 
them,  the  peace-party  —  a  party  in  di- 
rect sympathy  with  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  enemy  —  blusters  and  in- 
trigues. President  Lincoln  meets  with 
the  same  embarrassments  in  connection 
with  this  party  that  Pericles  met  in  his 
campaigns  against  Sparta :  it  was  his 
coming  into  power  that  precipitated  the 
violence  of  war ;  his  determined  action 
against  all  sympathizers  with  the  enemy 
draws  down  upon  him  the  intensified 
wrath  of  these  sympathizers  ;  the  gen- 
erals whom  he  sends  into  the  field,  if, 
like  Alcibiades,  they  are  characterized 
by  any  spirit  in  their  undertakings,  are 
trammelled  with  political  entanglements 
and  rendered  useless,  while  some  slow, 
half -brained  Nicias,  with  no  heart  in 
the  cause,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  ex- 
peditions that  result  only  in  defeat. 

There  is  the  same  diffusiveness  con- 
nected with  our  military  plans  which 
characterized  the  operations  of  the 
Athenians  against  Sparta.  We  do  not 
make  the  special  advantage  which  we 
have  over  the  South  through  our  naval 
superiority  available  against  her  special 
vulnerability.  We  intimidate  her,  as 
Pericles  did  the  Peloponnesians,  by  cir- 
cumnavigating her  territories  with  a 
great  display  of  our  naval  power;  we 
effect  a  few  landings  upon  her  coasts ; 
but  all  these  invasions  lead  to  no  grand 
results,  they  do  not  subdue  our  armed 
enemy.  What  with  these  errors  in  the 
general  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  lack 
of  energy  which  characterizes  every 
part,  our  prospects  of  ultimate  success 
are  fast  being  ruined.  Unless  some 
change  be  quickly  effected,  unless  polit- 
ical sentiment  can  be  made  to  give  place 
to  the  original  enthusiasm  with  which 
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we  commenced  the  war,  and  this  enthu- 
siasm be  embodied  in  military  enter- 
prise, our  case  is  a  hopeless  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  things  go  on  as  they 
have  been  going  on,  the  political  oppo- 
sition to  the  war  will  rise  to  such  a 
height  as  to  overturn  the  Administra- 
tion, and  in  its  place  install  those  who 
are  desirous  of  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Union  on  a  Southern  basis.  The  same 
errors  on  the  part  of  Athens  led  to  just 
this  result  in  Greece ;  an  oligarchy  came 
at  last  to  rule  even  over  the  democrat- 
ic city  itself.  The  consequence  was 
the  downfall  of  Greece,  and  in  her  ru- 
in was  demonstrated  the  failure  of  an- 
cient civilization.  In  a  like  event,  noth- 
ing could  save  us,  nothing  could  save 
modern  civilization,  from  the  same  dis- 
astrous ruin. 

The  barbarism  which  at  successive 
intervals  in  history  has  swept  southward 
over  Asia  was,  at  the  least,  something 
fresher  and  better  than  that  which  it 
displaced.  The  Gothic  barbarians  were, 
in  very  truth,  the  scourges  of  God  to 
the  inferior  'and  more  despicable  bar- 
barians of  Southern  Europe.  The  for- 


mer exemplified  a  barbarism  uncon- 
scious of  itself,  and  carrying  in  its  very 
rudeness  the  hope  of  the  world ;  and 
the  more  complete  and  overwhelming 
its  revolutions,  the  more  glorious  the 
promise  involved  in  them.  But,  from 
the  establishment  over  a  continent  of 
a  system  so  deliberately  barbarous  that 
it  dares  to  array  its  brutal  features 
against  the  sunlight  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  that  it  dares  even  to  oppose 
itself,  with  a  distinct  confession  of  its 
base  purposes,  against  the  only  free, 
beneficent,  and  hope -giving  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  —  from  the  triumph 
of  such  a  system  and  over  such  a  gov- 
ernment there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
hope,  but  rather  the  widest  possible  field 
for  dismal  apprehension.  From  this  bar- 
barism we  have  everything  to  fear; 
and  the  only  way  to  successfully  oppose 
it  is  through  the  movements  of  war. 
Only  through  a  triumph  gained  in  the 
battle-field,  and  held  decisive  for  all  fu- 
ture time,  can  we,  as  a  nation,  make 
our  way  out  of  the  fatal  entanglements 
of  this  present  time  into  the  bright  and 
glorious  heritage  of  the  future. 
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My  Diary,  North  and  South.  By  "W.  H. 
RUSSELL.  Boston  :  T.  0.  H.  P.  Burn- 
ham,  pp.  xxii.,  602. 

PLUTARCH,  as  a  patriotic  Boeotian,  felt 
called  on  to  write  a  tract  concerning  the 
malice  of  Herodotus  in  having  told  some 
unpleasant  truths  about  the  Thebans ;  and 
many  of  our  countrymen  have  shown 
themselves  as  Boeotian,  at  least,  if  not  as 
patriotic,  in  their  diatribes  against  Mr. 
Russell,  who  is  certainly  very  far  from 
being  an  Herodotus,  least  of  all  in  that 
winning  simplicity  of  style  which  made 
him  so  dangerous  in  the  eyes  of  Plutarch. 
It  was  foolish  to  take  Mr.  Russell  at  his 
own  valuation,  to  elevate  a  clever  Irish 


reporter  of  the  London  "  Times  "  into  a 
representative  of  England  ;  but  it  was  still 
more  foolish,  in  attacking  him,  to  mistake 
violence  for  force,  and  sensible  people  will 
be  apt  to  think  that  there  must  have  been 
some  truth  in  criticisms  which  were  re- 
sented with  such  unreasoning  clamor.  It  is 
only  too  easy  to  force  the  growth  of  those 
national  antipathies  which  ripen  the  seeds 
of  danger  and  calamity  to  mankind ;  for 
there  are  few  minds  that  are  not  capacious 
enough  for  a  prejudice,  and  it  has  some- 
times seemed  as  if,  in  our  hasty  resentment 
of  the  littlenesses  of  Englishmen,  we  were 
in  danger  of  forgetting  the  greatness  of 
England.  A  nation  risks  nothing  in  be- 
ing underrated  ;  the  real  peril  is  in  under- 
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rating  and  misunderstanding  a  rival  who 
may  at  any  moment  become  an  antagonist, 
—  who  will  almost  certainly  become  such, 
if  we  do  our  best  to  help  him  in  it.  Espe- 
cially in  judging  the  qualities  of  a  people, 
•we  should  be  careful  to  take  our  measure 
by  the  highest,  and  not  the  lowest,  types  it 
has  shown  itself  capable  of  producing.  In 
moments  of  alarm,  danger,  or  suffering,  a 
nation  is  apt  to  relapse  into  that  intellectual 
and  moral  condition  of  Mob  from  which  it 
has  slowly  struggled  upward ;  and  this  is 
especially  true  in  an  age  of  newspapers, 
where  Cleon  finds  his  way  to  every  break- 
fast-table. It  is  her  mob  side  that  England 
has  been  showing  us  lately ;  but  this  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  in  the  long  run 
the  character  of  a  nation  tends  more  and 
more  to  assimilate  itself  to  that  ideal  typi- 
fied in  its  wisest  thinkers  and  best  citizens. 
In  the  qualities  which  historians  and  poets 
love  to  attribute  to  their  country,  national 
tendencies  and  aspirations  are  more  or  less 
consciously  represented ;  these  qualities  the 
nation  will  by-and-by  learn  to  attribute  to 
itself,  until,  becoming  gradually  tradition- 
al, they  will  at  length  realize  themselves 
as  active  principles.  The  selfish  clamor 
of  Liverpool  merchants,  who  see  a  rival  in 
New  York,  and  of  London  bankers  who 
have  dipped  into  Confederate  stock,  should 
not  lead  us  to  conclude,  with  M.  Albert 
Blanc,  that  the  foreign  policy  of  England  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  une  haine  de  com- 
tner$ants  et  d'industriels,  haine  implacable  et 
inflexible  comme  les  chiffres.* 

Mr.  Russell's  book  purports  to  be,  and 
probably  is  in  substance,  the  diary  from 
•which  he  made  up  his  letters  to  the  Lon- 
don "Times";  and  it  is  rather  amusing, 
as  well  as  instructive,  to  see  the  somewhat 
muddy  sources  which,  swelled  by  afflu- 
ents of  verbiage*  and  invention,  gather 
head  enough  to  contribute  their  share  to 
the  sonorous  shallowness  of  "  the  leading 
journal  of  Europe."  When  we  learn,  as 
we  do  from  this  "  Diary,"  what  a  contrib- 
utor to  that  eminent  journal  is,  when  left 
to  his  own  devices, — that  he  does  not  know 
the  difference  between  would  and  should, 
(which,  to  be  sure,  is  excusable  in  an 
Irishman,)  that  he  believes  in  petto  to 
mean  in  miniature,  uses  protagonist  with  as 
vague  a  notion  of  its  sense  as  Mrs.  Malaprop 
had  of  her  derangement  of  epitaphs,  and 

*  Memcires  ft  Correspondence  de  J.  DE 
MAISTKE,  p.  92. 


then  recall  to  mind  the  comparative  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Russell's  correspondence 
in  point  of  style,  we  conceive  a  hearty 
respect  for  the  proof-reader  in  Printing- 
House  Square.  We  should  hardly  have 
noticed  these  trifles,  except  that  Mr.  Rus- 
sell has  a  weakness  for  displaying  the 
cheap  jewelry  of  what  we  may  call  lingo, 
and  that  he  is  rather  fond  of  criticizing  the 
dialect  and  accent  of  persons  who  were 
indiscreet  enough  to  trust  him  with  their 
confidences.  There  is  one  respect,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  matter  has  more  im- 
portance,—  in  its  bearing  on  our  estimate 
of  Mr.  Russell  as  a  trustworthy  reporter  of 
what  he  saw  and  heard.  Conscientious 
exactness  is  something  predi cable  of  the 
whole  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and 
not  of  any  special  faculty;  so  that,  when 
we  find  a  man  using  words  without  any 
sense  of  their  meaning,  and  assuming  to 
be  familiar  with  things  of  which  he  is 
wholly  ignorant,  we  are  justified  in  sus- 
pecting him  of  an  habitual  inaccuracy  of 
mind,  which  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  dis- 
qualifies him  both  as  observer  and  report- 
er. We  say  this  with  no  intention  of  im- 
puting any  wilful  misstatements  to  Mr. 
Russell,  but  as  something  to  be  borne  in 
mind  while  reading  his  record  of  private 
conversations.  A  scrupulous  fidelity  is  ab- 
solutely essential,  where  the  whole  mean- 
ing may  depend  on  a  tone  of  voice  or  the 
use  of  one  word  instead  of  another.  Any 
one  accustomed  to  the  study  of  dialects 
will  understand  what  we  mean,  if  he  com- 
pare Mr.  Olmsted's  extracts  from  his  diary 
with  Mr.  Russell's.  The  latter  represents 
himself  as  constantly  hearing  the  word 
Britisher  used  seriously  and  in  good  faith, 
and  remarks  expressly  on  an  odd  pronun- 
ciation of  Europe  with  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable,  which  he  noticed  in  Mr.  Sew- 
ard  among  others.  Mr.  Russell's  memory 
is  at  fault.  What  he  heard  was  European ; 
and  Britisher  is  not,  and  never  was,  an 
Americanism. 

We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  doubt  the 
general  truthfulness  of  Mr.  Russell's  re- 
ports. We  find  nothing  in  his  book  which 
leads  us  to  modify  the  opinion  we  ex- 
pressed of  him  more  than  a  year  ago.* 
We  still  think  him  "a  shrewd,  practis- 
ed, and,  for  a  foreigner,  singularly  accu- 
rate observer."  We  still  believe  that  his 
"  strictures,  if  rightly  taken,  may  do  us 
*  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  765. 
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infinite  service."  But  we  must  enter  our 
earnest  protest  against  a  violation  of  hos- 
pitality and  confidence,  which,  if  it  be- 
came common,  would  render  all  society 
impossible.  Any  lively  man  might  write 
a  readable  and  salable  book  by  exploiting 
his  acquaintances ;  but  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  looked  upon  by  all  right-minded 
people  as  an  offence  similar  in  kind,  if  not 
in  degree,  to  the  publication  of  private 
letters.  A  shrewd  French  writer  has 
remarked,  that  a  clever  man  in  a  foreign 
country  should  always  know  two  things, — 
what  he  is,  and  where  he  is.  Mr.  Russell 
seems  habitually  to  have  forgotten  both. 
Even  Montaigne,  the  most  garrulous  of 
writers,  becomes  discreet  in  speaking  of 
other  people.  If  we  learn  from  him  that 
the  Duke  of  Florence  mixed  a  great  deal 
of  water  with  his  wine  and  the  Duchess 
hardly  any  at  all,  we  learn  it,  without  any 
connivance  of  his,  from  his  diary,  and  that 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  death. 

One  of  the  first  reflections  which  occur 
to  the  reader,  as  he  closes  Mr.  Russell's 
book,  with  a  half-guilty  feeling  of  being 
an  accomplice  after  the  fact  in  his  indis- 
cretions, to  use  the  mildest  term,  is  a  gen- 
eral one  on  the  characteristic  difference 
between  the  traveller  as  he  is  and  as  he 
was  hardly  a  century  ago.  A  man  goes 
abroad  now  not  so  much  to  see  coun- 
tries and  learn  something  from  them,  as  to 
write  a  book  that  shall  pay  his  travelling- 
charges.  The  object  which  men  formerly 
proposed  to  themselves,  in  visiting  foreign 
lands,  seems  to  have  been  to  find  out 
something  which  might  be  of  advantage 
to  their  own  country,  in  the  way  either  of 
trade,  agriculture,  or  manufactures,  —  and 
they  treated  of  manners,  when  they  touch- 
ed upon  them  at  all,  with  the  coolness  and 
impartiality  of  naturalists.  They  did  not 
conclude  things  to  be  necessarily  worse 
because  they  were  different.  A  modern 
Tom  Coryat,  instead  of  introducing  the 
use  of  the  fork  among  his  countrymen, 
would  find  some  excuse  for  thinking  the 
Italians  a  nasty  people  because  they  used 
it.  In  our  day  it  would  appear  that  the 
chief  aim  of  a  traveller  was  to  discover 
(or  where  that  failed,  to  invent)  all  that 
he  possibly  can  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
country  he  visits ;  and  he  is  so  scrupulous 
a  censor  of  individual  manners  that  he  has 
no  eyes  left  for  national  characteristics. 
Another  striking  difference  between  the 


older  traveller  and  his  modern  successor 
is  that  the  observer  and  the  object  to 
be  observed  seem  to  have  reversed  their 
relations  to  each  other,  so  that  the  man, 
with  his  sensations,  prejudices,  and  an- 
noyances, fills  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
book,  while  the  foreign  country  becomes 
merely  incidental,  a  sort  of  canvas,  on 
which  his  own  portrait  is  to  be  painted  for 
the  instruction  of  his  readers.  Pliny  used 
to  say  that  something  was  to  be  learned 
from  the  worst  book ;  and  accordingly  let 
us  be  thankful  to  the  voyagers  of  the  last 
thirty  years  that  they  have  taught  us 
where  we  can  get  the  toughest  steak  and 
the  coldest  coffee  which  this  world  offers 
to  the  diligent  seeker  after  wisdom,  and 
have  made  us  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  fleas,  if  with  those 
of  none  of  the  other  dwellers  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  globe.  Such  interesting  par- 
ticulars, to  be  sure,  may  claim  a  kind  of 
classic  authority  in  Horace's  journey  to 
Brundusium ;  but  perhaps  a  gnat  or  a  frog 
that  kept  Horace  awake  may  fairly  assume 
a  greater  historical  importance  than  would 
be  granted  to  similar  tormentors  of  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson.  Were  it  not  for  Mr. 
Olmsted,  we  should  conclude  the  Arthur- 
Young  type  of  traveller  to  be  extinct,  and 
that  people  go  abroad  merely  for  an  ex- 
cuse to  write  about  themselves,  —  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  write  a  clever  book  than  a 
solid  one.  The  plan  of  Montaigne,  who 
wrote  his  travels  round  himself  without 
stirring  beyond  his  library,  was  as  much 
wiser  and  cheaper  as  the  result  was  more 
entertaining. 

But,  apart  from  the  self -consciousness 
and  impertinence  which  detract  so  much 
from  the  value  of  most  recent  books  of 
travel,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  since 
the  French  Revolution  gave  birth  to  the 
Caliban  of  Democracy,  there  has  been  a 
tourist  without  political  bias  toward  one 
side  or  the  other ;  and  now  that  the  "  Spe- 
cial Correspondent"  has  been  invented, 
whose  business  it  is  to  be  one-sided,  if 
possible,  and  at  all  events  entertaining, 
the  last  hope  of  rational  information  from 
anywhere  would  seem  to  be  cut  off.  And 
of  all  travellers,  the  Englishman  is  apt 
to  be  the  worst.  What  Fuller  said  of 
him  two  centuries  ago  is  still  in  the  main 
true,  —  that,  "  though  some  years  abroad, 
he  is  never  out  of  England."  lie  carries 
with  him  an  ideal  England,  made  up  of 
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all  that  is  good,  great,  refined,  and,  above 
all,  "in  easy  circumstances,"  by  which 
to  measure  the  short-comings  of  other  less- 
favored  nations.  He  may  have  dined  con- 
tentedly for  years  at  the  "  Cock  "  or  the 
"  Mitre,"  but  he  must  go  first  to  Paris 
or  New  York  to  be  astonished  at  dirt  or 
to  miss  napkins.  He  may  have  been  the 
life-long  victim  of  the  London  cabby,  but 
he  first  becomes  aware  of  extortion  as  he 
struggles  with  the  porters  of  Avignon  or 
the  hackmen  of  Jersey  City.  We  are 
not  finding  fault  with  this  insularity  as 
a  feature  of  national  character,  —  on  the 
contrary,  we  rather  like  it,  for  the  first 
business  of  an  Englishman  is  to  be  an 
Englishman,  and  we  wisli  that  Ameri- 
canism were  as  common  among  Ameri- 
cans, —  but,  since  no  man  can  see  more 
than  is  in  his  own  mind,  it  is  a  somewhat 
dangerous  quality  in  a  traveller.  More- 
over, the  Englishman  in  America  is  at 
a  double  disadvantage ;  for  his  under- 
standing the  language  leads  him  to  think 
that  everything  is  easy  to  understand,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  cannot  help  looking 
on  every  divergence  of  manners  or  ideas 
from  the  present  British  standard  in  a 
nation  speaking  the  same  tongue,  as  a 
barbarism,  if  not  as  a  personal  insult  to 
himself.  Worse  than  all,  he  has  perhaps 
less  than  anybody  of  that  quality,  we 
might  almost  say  faculty,  which  Mirabeau 
called  "  political  sociability,"  and  accord- 
ingly can  form  no  conception  of  a  democ- 
racy which  levels  upward,  —  of  any  de- 
mocracy, indeed,  except  one  expressly 
invented  to  endanger  the  stability  of 
English  institutions,  certainly  the  most 
comfortable  in  the  world  for  any  one  who 
belongs  to  the  class  which  has  only  to 
enjoy  and  not  to  endure  them.  The  trav- 
els of  an  average  Englishman  are  gener- 
ally little  more  than  a  "  Why,  bless  me, 
you  don't  say  so  !  how  very  extraordi- 
nary !  "  in  two  volumes  octavo. 

Mr.  Russell  is  only  an  Irishman  with 
an  English  veneer,  and,  to  borrow  the  Ka- 
lewala  formula,  is  neither  the  best  nor  the 
worst  of  tourists.  In  range  of  mind  and 
breadth  of  culture  he  is  not  to  be  compar- 
ed with  Mr.  Dicey,  who  was  in  America  at 
the  same  time,  and  whose  letters  we  hope 
soon  to  see  published  in  a  collected  form  ; 
but  he  had  opportunities,  especially  in  the 
Seceding  States,  such  as  did  not  fall,  and 
indeed  could  not  have  fallen,  to  the  lot  of 


any  other  man.  As  the  representative  of 
an  English  journal,  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  South,  eager  to  show  him  its  best  side ; 
as  a  foreigner,  his  impressions  were  fresh 
and  vivid  ;  and  his  report  of  the  condition 
of  things  there  is  the  only  even  presumably 
trustworthy  one  we  have  had  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Rebellion.  The  New  Eng- 
land States,  he  tells  us,  he  did  not  visit; 
but  that  does  not  prevent  his  speaking 
glibly  of  their  "  bloody-minded  and  serious 
people,"  and  of  the  "  frigid  intellectuali- 
ty "  of  Boston,  about  both  of  which  he 
knows  as  little  as  of  Juvenal.  This  should 
serve  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  some 
of  his  other  generalizations,  which  may  be 
based  on  premises  as  purely  theoretic.  But 
it  is  not  in  generalizations  that  Mr.  Russell 
is  strong,  nor,  to  do  him  justice,  does  he  of- 
ten indulge  in  them,  —  always  excepting, 
of  course,  the  ex  offido  one  which  he  owes 
his  employers,  and  which  he  was  sent  out 
to  find  arguments  for,  that  the  Union  is 
irrevocably  split  asunder.  It  is  as  a  re- 
porter that  he  has  had  his  training,  and  it 
is  as  a  reporter  that  he  is  valuable.  Quick 
to  catch  impressions,  and  from  among  them 
to  single  out  the  taking  parts,  his  sketches 
of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  if  without  any 
high  artistic  merit,  have  a  coarse  truth 
that  will  make  them  of  worth  to  the  fu- 
ture student  of  these  times.  They  are  all 
the  better  that  Mr.  Russell  was  unable, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  elaborate 
and  Timesify  them. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  both  the 
most  interesting  and  the  most  valuable,  — 
the  second  half  being  so  largely  made  up 
of  personal  grievances  (which,  if  Mr.  Rus- 
sell had  not  the  dignity  to  despise  them, 
he  might  at  least  have  been  wise  enough 
to  be  silent  about)  as  to  be  tedious  in  com- 
parison. We  regret  that  Mr.  Russell  should 
have  been  subjected  to  so  many  personal 
indignities  for  having  written  what  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  as  impartial  an  ac- 
count of  what  he  saw  of  the  panic -rout 
which  followed  the  Battle  of  Manassas  as 
any  one  could  have  written  under  the 
same  conditions,  —  though  we  doubt  if 
the  correspondent  of  a  French  newspaper 
would  come  off  much  better,  under  like 
circumstances,  in  England.  It  is  not  be- 
yond the  memory  of  man  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  himself  was  pelted  in  Lon- 
don. But  we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Rus- 
sell should  have  so  far  misapprehended 
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his  position,  should  have  so  readily  learn- 
ed to  look  upon  himself  as  an  ambassador, 
(we  believe  the  "  Times"  is  not  yet  rec- 
ognized by  our  Government  as  anything 
more  than  a  belligerent  power, )  as  to  con- 
sider it  a  hardship  that  he  was  not  allow- 
ed to  accompany  General  McClellan's  ar- 
my to  the  Peninsula.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that  every  thing  happens  in  Amer- 
ica, as  La  Eochefoucauld  said  of  France. 
We  are  sorry  that  he  was  not  permitted 
to  go,  for  he  would  have  helped  us  to 
some  clearer  understanding  of  a  cam- 
paign about  whose  conduct  and  results 
there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  passionate 
misjudgment  and  very  little  real  knowl- 
edge. But  when  should  we  hear  the  last 
of  the  vulgar  presumption  of  an  American 
reporter  who  should  try  to  hitch  himself  in 
the  same  way  to  the  staff  of  a  British  army  ? 
Mr.  Russell's  testimony  to  the  ill  effects 
of  slavery  is  as  emphatic,  if  not  so  cir- 
cumstantial, as  that  of  Mr.  Olmsted.  It  is 
of  the  more  weight  as  coming  from  a  man 
who  saw  the  system  under  its  least  re- 
pulsive aspect.  His  report  also  of  what 
he  heard  from  some  of  the  chief  plotters 
in  the  Secession  conspiracy  as  to  their 
plans  and  theories  is  very  instructive,  and 
deserves  special  attention  now  that  their  al- 
lies in  the  Free  States  are  beginning  to  raise 
their  heads  again.  We  have  always  be- 
lieved, and  our  impression  is  strengthened 
by  Mr.  Russell's  testimony,  that  the  South- 
ern leaders  originally  intended  nothing 
more  than  a  coup  d'etat,  which,  by  the  help 
of  their  fellow-conspirators  at  the  North, 
was  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  plain,  also,  from  what  Mr. 
Russell  tells  us,  that  the  movers  of  the 
slaveholding  treason  reckoned  confidently 
on  aid  from  abroad,  especially  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  this  may  help  Englishmen  to 
understand  that  the  sensitiveness  of  North- 
ern people  and  statesmen  to  the  open  sym- 
pathy which  the  Rebellion  received  from 
the  leading  journals  and  public  men  of 
Great  Britain  was  not  so  unreasonable 
as  they  have  been  taught  to  regard  it. 
Cousins  of  England,  we  feel  inclined  to 
say,  remember  that  there  is  nothing  so 
hard  to  bear  as  contempt ;  that  there  may 
be  patriotism  where  there  are  no  pedi- 
grees ;  that  family-trees  are  not  the  best 
timber  for  a  frame  of  government ;  that 
truth  is  no  less  true  because  it  is  spoken 
through  the  nose ;  and  that  there  may  be 


devotion  to  great  principles  and  national 
duties  among  men  who  have  not  the  air 
of  good  society,  —  nay,  that,  in  the  long 
run,  good  society  itself  is  found  to  consist, 
not  of  Grammonts  and  Chesterfields,  but 
of  the  men  who  have  been  loyal  to  convic- 
tion and  duty,  and  who  have  had  more 
faith  in  ideas  than  in  Vanity  Fair.  Peo- 
ple on  both  sides  of  the  water  may  learn 
something  from  Mr.  Russell's  book,  if  they 
read  it  with  open  minds,  especially  the  les- 
son above  all  others  important  to  the  states- 
man, that  even  being  right  is  dangerous, 
if  one  be  not  right  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  way. 


The  Results  of  Emancipation.  By  Auv 
GUSTIN  COCHIN,  Ex-Maire  and  Munici- 
pal Councillor  of  Paris.  Translated  by 
MARY  L.  BOOTH,  Translator  of  Count 
De  Gasparin's  Works  on  America,  etc. 
Boston :  Walker,  Wise,  &  Co. 

IT  is  doubtless  a  little  unfashionable  to 
question  the  all-sufficiency  of  statistics  to 
the  salvation  of  men  or  nations.  Never- 
theless we  believe  that  their  power  is  of  a 
secondary  and  derivative  character.  The 
confidence  which  first  leads  brave  souls  to 
put  forth  their  energies  against  a  giant 
evil  comes  through  deductive,  not  induc- 
tive, inquiry.  The  men  and  women  who 
have  efficiently  devoted  themselves  to 
awaken  the  American  people  to  the  ele- 
ment of  guilt  and  peril  in  their  national 
life  have  seldom  been  exhaustively  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  slavery  or  those 
of  emancipation.  Few  of  them  were  polit- 
ical economists,  or  had  much  concern  with 
scientific  relations.  They  were  persons 
of  emotional  organization,  and  of  a  deli- 
cate moral  susceptibility.  It  was  sufficient 
for  them  to  know  that  one  God  reigned, 
and  that  whatever  He  had  caused  to  be  a 
true  political  economy  must  accord  with 
those  Christian  ethics  which  command 
acknowledgment  from  the  human  soul. 
They  wanted  no  catalogue  of  abuses  to 
convince  them  that  an  institution  which 
began  by  denying  a  man  all  right  in  his 
own  person  was  not  and  could  not  come 
to  good.  And  this  fine  impressibility  of 
nature,  which  needs  no  statistics,  when  it 
is  combined  with  genius, — if  we  may  be 
pardoned  an  Hibernicism  which  almost 
writes  itself,  —  may  be  said  to  create  its 
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own  statistics.  Shakspeare  needed  not  to 
dog  murderers,  note- book  in  hand,  in  or- 
der to  give  in  Macbeth  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  their  pitiable  estate.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  necessary  for  physicians  to  study 
minutely  many  special  cases  of  insanity  in 
order  to  build  up  by  induction  the  grand 
generalization  of  Lear  ;  but  he  who  gave 
it  grasped  it  entire  in  an  ideal  world,  and 
left  to  less  happy  natures  the  task  of  imi- 
tating its  august  proportions  by  patient- 
ly piling  together  a  thousand  facts.  The 
abolition  of  slavery  must  be  demanded  by 
the  moral  instinct  of  a  people  before  their 
understanding  may  be  satisfied  of  its  prac- 
tical fitness  and  material  success.  The 
evidences  in  favor  of  emancipation  are 
useful  after  the  same  manner  as  the  ev- 
idences of  Christianity  :  the  man  whose 
heart  cannot  be  stirred  by  the  tender  ap- 
peal of  the  Gospel  shall  not  be  persuaded 
hy  the  exegetical  charming  of  the  most 
orthodox  expositor. 

But  now  that  circumstances  have  caused 
loyal  American  citizens  to  think  upon  sla- 
very, and  to  mark  with  a  quickened  moral 
perception  its  enormous  usurpations,  there 
could  be  no  publication  more  timely  than 
this  volume  by  M.  Cochin.  To  be  sure, 
all  illustration  of  the  results  of  this  legal- 
ized injustice,  derived  from  a  past  expe- 
rience, must  be  tame  to  those  who  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  gigantic  conspiracy 
in  which  it  has  concentrated  its  venom, 
and  from  which  it  must  stagger  to  its 
doom.  The  familiar  proverb  which  de- 
clares that  the  gods  make  mad  those 
whom  they  would  destroy  has  a  signifi- 
cance not  always  considered.  For  when 
a  man  loses  his  intellectual  equilibrium,  a 
baseness  of  character  which  never  broke 
through  the  crust  of  conventionality  may 
be  suddenly  revealed ;  and  when  a  wicked 
system  goes  mad,  such  depths  of  perfidy 
are  disclosed  as  few  imagined  to  exist. 
During  the  last  two  years,  while  our 
Southern  sky  has  been  aglow  with  the  red 
light  of  the  slave-masters'  insurrection,  few 
of  us  could  probe  and  pry  about  among  de- 
tails of  lesser  villanies  than  those  pertinent 
to  the  day.  And  so  it  is  fortunate  that  M. 
Cochin  now  conies  to  address  a  people  in- 
stinctively grasping  at  the  principle  which 
may  give  them  peace,  and  to  offer  them 
his  calm  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
material  basis  whereon  that  principle  may 
Burely  rest. 


"  L' Abolition  de  1'Esclavage,"  of  which 
the  first  volume  is  translated  under  the 
title  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  Was  pub- 
lished in  1861.  It  is  a  diligent  study  of 
official  and  other  testimony  bearing  upon 
slavery  and  emancipation.  M.  Cochin  had 
access  to  the  unpublished  records  of  every 
ministry  in  Europe,  and  gives  his  evidence 
with  scientific  precision.  He  has  faith- 
fully detailed  the  effects  of  liberating  the 
slaves  in  the  colonies  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  those  of  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Holland.  By  an  admirable  clear- 
ness of  arrangement,  and  a  certain  nettettf 
of  statement,  the  reader  retains  an  impres- 
sion of  the  experience  in  slavery  and  its 
abolition  which  each  colony  represents. 
That  no  disturbance  should  follow  eman- 
cipation, we  apprehend  that  no  one,  who 
believes  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  can  seriously  expect.  Ceasing  to 
persist  in  sin  frees  neither  man  nor  nation 
from  the  penalty  it  entails.  But  the  dis- 
tressing consequences  of  any  social  up- 
heaval make  a  far  greater  impression  upon 
the  common  mind  than  the  familiar  evils 
of  the  condition  from  which  the  commu- 
nity emerges.  The  amount  of  suffering 
which  must  temporarily  follow  an  act  of 
justice  long  delayed  is  always  over-esti- 
mated. Many  half-measures  for  the  pub- 
lic safety,  many  blunders  easy  to  be  avoid- 
ed, produce  the  derangement  of  affairs 
which  the  enemies  of  human  freedom  are 
never  tired  of  proclaiming.  It  is  the 
merit  of  M.  Cochin  to  separate  that  penal- 
ty of  wrong  which  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
tinguish from  the  disastrous  results  of 
causes  peculiar  to  the  politics  of  a  given 
nation,  or  to  the  private  character  of  its 
officers.  He  certainly  shows  that  produc- 
tion and  commerce  have  not  been  annihi- 
lated by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  while 
the  moral  condition  of  both  races  has  been 
manifestly  improved.  Recognizing  the  im- 
mutable laws  which  are  potent  in  the  life 
of  nations,  M.  Cochin  touches  upon  the 
remote  antecedents  of  slavery  as  well  as 
the  immediate  antecedents  of  emancipa- 
tion. His  results  are  divided  into  groups, 
material,  economical,  and  moral ;  thus  the 
reader  may  easily  systematize  the  infor- 
mation of  the  book.  There  are  practical 
lessons  in  relation  to  the  great  deed  to 
which  our  nation  has  been  called  that  may 
well  be  laid  to  heart.  The  insurrection 
of  San  Domingo  preceded  emancipation, 
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and  was  due  to  the  absurd  law  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  which  gave  the  same 
privileges  to  freemen  of  every  color  and 
every  degree  of  education  and  capacity. 
While  we  recognize  the  negro  as  a  man, 
let  us  remember  that  the  time  for  recog- 
nizing him  as  a  citizen  is  not  yet.  We 
must  also  mark  the  importance  of  paying 
with  promptness  the  indemnity  to  the 
master,  in  order  that  the  greater  part  of 
it  may  pass  in  the  form  of  wages  into  the 
hands  of  the  servant.  Forewarned  of 
mistakes  in  the  methods  of  emancipation, 
which  other  nations  deplore,  we  encounter 
the  question  with  many  important  aids  to 
its  solution. 

M.  Cochin,  though  not  a  Protestant  like 
Count  de  Gasparin,  writes  in  a  similar 
spirit  of  fervent  Christian  belief.  In  the 
second  volume  of  his  work,  which  we 
trust  will  soon  appear  in  America,  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  slavery  is  pow- 
erfully discussed.  The  Catholic  Church 
is  shown  to  oppose  this  crime  against 
humanity,  and  the  Pope,  as  if  to  indorse 
the  conclusion,  has  conferred  an  order 
of  knighthood  upon  the  author  since  the 
publication  of  his  book.  It  is  worth  while 
to  note  that  the  most  logical  and  effective 
assailants  of  slavery  that  these  last  years 
have  produced  have  been  devout  Catho- 
lics,—  Augustin  Cochin  in  Prance,  and 
Orestes  A.  Brownson  in  America.  And 
while  we  think  that  it  will  require  a  good- 
ly amount  of  special  pleading  to  clear  ei- 
ther the  Catholic  Church  or  most  Protestant 
sects  from  former  complicity  with  this  in- 
iquity, we  heartily  rejoice  that  those  lib- 
eral men  who  intelligently  encourage  and 
direct  the  noblest  instinct  of  the  time  are 
the  exclusive  possession  of  no  form  of  re- 
ligious belief.  From  every  ritual  of  wor- 
ship, from  every  variety  of  speculative 
creed,  earnest  minds  have  reached  the 
same  practical  ground  of  labor  for  the 
freedom  of  man.  Such  minds  realize  that 
Christianity  can  approximate  its  exact  ap- 
plication only  as  the  machinery  of  human 
society  is  rightly  comprehended.  The 
Gospel,  acting  through  the  church,  the 
meeting-house,  the  lecture-room,  and  the 
press,  is  demanding  the  redemption  of 
mnster  and  slave  from  the  mutual  curse 
of  their  relation.  Every  affliction  and 
struggle  of  this  civil  war  may  be  sanctified, 
not  only  to  the  moral  improvement,  but 
also  to  the  material  prosperity  of  our  land. 


Great  events  are  required  to  inspire  a  peo- 
ple with  great  ideas.  Slcut  patribus  sit 
Deus  nobis  is  the  motto  of  the  city  whence 
the  "  Atlantic  "  goes  forth  to  its  readers. 
Let  all  who  adopt  this  aspiration  remem- 
-ber  for  what  they  ask.  God  was  with  our 
fathers,  and  sent  them  hardship,  peril, 
defeat,  that,  battling  painfully  therewith, 
they  might  become  great  and  fruitful  men. 
Not  otherwise  can  He  be  with  us.  From 
the  misery  of  our  civil  strife  we  may  educe 
a  future  happiness,  as  well  as  a  present 
blessedness.  The  fierce  excitement  of 
physical  action  has  been  contagious  to  the 
heart  and  intellect  of  the  time.  Realities 
have  presented  themselves  which  can  be 
met  only  by  ideas.  In  the  seeming  distant 
years  of  our  old  prosperity,  a  few  men 
and  women  sought  to  abolish  slavery  be- 
cause it  oppressed  the  inferior  race;  to- 
day, the  nation  deals  with  it  because  it 
has  rendered  the  superior  race  hopelessly 
violent  and  corrupt.  Of  course,  there  will 
always  be  a  class  of  doubting  Thomases 
ready  to  deny  the  presence  of  any  divine 
leadership  that  may  not  at  once  be  touched 
and  weighed  and  measured.  To  the  proto- 
type of  these  men  such  tangible  evidence 
as  his  feeble  faith  could  accept  was  not 
withheld.  And  those  among  us  who  are 
in  like  condition  may  read  M.  Cochin's 
book,  and  be  convinced  that  a  system 
which  to  the  common  sense  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  seems  morally  wrong  is  nei- 
ther politically  expedient  nor  materially 
necessary. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Promissory  Notes 
and  Bills  of  Exchange.  By  THEOPHILUS 
PARSONS,  LL.  D.,  Dane  Professor  of 
•  Law  in  Harvard  University,  and  Author 
of  Treatises  on  the  Law  of  Contracts, 
on  the  Elements  of  Mercantile  Law,  on 
Maritime  Law,  and  the  Laws  of  Busi- 
ness for  Business-Men.  In  Two  Vol- 
umes. Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co. 

WE  eat  and  drink  paper  and  live  upon 
paper,  is  a  metaphor  which  has  been  true 
enough  these  many  years,  but  we  prob- 
ably appreciate  the  liveliness  of  it  just  at 
the  present  time  more  thoroughly  than 
ever  before.  But  even  now  we  realize 
very  imperfectly  what  a  power  in  the 
world  paper-money  is;  for  we  are  apt  to 
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think  of  it  only  as  a  circulating  medium 
in  the  form  of  bank-notes,  or  treasury- 
notes,  or  of  somebody's  currency  which 
has  the  merit  of  making  no  pretensions  to 
the  theoretical  idea  of  a  currency  which 
represents  gold,  the  representative  of  ev- 
erything else.  Bills  of  exchange  and 
promissory  notes  are  instruments  quite  as 
indispensable  to  modern  commerce  and 
civilization  ;  and  when  the  necessities  of 
an  enlarged  commercial  intercourse,  some 
five  or  six  hundred  years  ago,  first  led  to 
the  use  of  paper  as  a  representative  of 
money,  it  was  in  the  form  of  bills  of  ex- 
change. All  the  absolute  requirements  of 
social  life  and  of  commerce  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  satis- 
fied by  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  as 
money,  though  the  want  of  new  facilities 
and  new  instruments  of  commercial  ex- 
change must  have  been  constantly  expe- 
rienced. Cicero,  writing  to  his  friend  At- 
ticus,  when  he  was  about  to  send  his  son 
to  Athens,  inquires  whether  he  can  have 
credit  upon  Athens  for  what  money  his 
son  may  have  occasion  for,  or  whether  the 
young  man  must  carry  it  with  him  in  specie. 
Cicero  desired  to  accomplish  what  is  now 
effected  by  a  negotiable  bill  of  exchange ; 
and  if  such  instruments  had  been  in  use, 
fie  would  have  gone  to  the  forum  and  pur- 
chased a  bill  on  Athens  for  the  requisite 
amount.  But  as  it  was,  though  he  may 
possibly  have  found  some  one  at  Rome 
who  had  money  owing  to  him  by  some 
one  at  Athens,  and  may  have  arranged 
with  this  Roman  creditor  that  this  debt 
should  be  paid  to  his  son  at  Athens  by 
the  debtor  there,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
instrument  answering  to  our  negotiable  bill 
of  exchange  was  used  in  the  transaction. 

Though  the  discovery  or  invention  of 
bills  of  exchange  cannot  be  ascribed  with 
certainty  to  any  precise  period,  they  are 
for  the  first  time  unmistakably  referred 
to  in  laws  of  the  commercial  nations  of 
Southern  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  they  probably 
came  into  frequent  use  soon  after  that 
time.  Perhaps  the  earliest  bill  of  ex- 
change of  which  we  have  an  authentic 
copy  is  one  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  which  approaches 
pretty  nearly  to  the  form  now  in  use.  A 
translation  of  the  instrument  from  the 
Italian,  in  which  it  was  written,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


"  Francisco  de  Prato  and  Company  at  Bar- 
celona. In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  The 
28th  day  of  April,  1404.  Pay  by  this  first 
of  exchange  at  usance  to  Pietro  Gilberto  and 
Pietro  Olivo  one  thousand  scuti  at  ten  shil- 
lings Barcelona  money  per  scuto,  which  thou- 
sand scuti  are  in  exchange  with  Giovanni 
Colombo  at  twenty -two  grosses  per  scuto, 
and  place  to  our  account;  and  Christ  keep  you. 
"ANTONIO  QUAKTI  SAB.  DI  BRUGIS." 

For  this  curious  relic  of  commercial 
history  we  are  indebted  to  the  fact  that 
the  mercantile  company  upon  which  the 
bill  was  drawn  failed  to  pay  it,  whereupon 
the  parties  fell  into  a  dispute  about  the 
matter  of  damages,  and  the  magistrates  of 
Bruges  wrote  to  those  of  Barcelona,  set- 
ting forth  this  bill  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  requesting  information  upon  the 
usage  respecting  bills  of  exchange  in  their 
city. 

A  bill  drawn  in  England  about  the  year 
1500  bears  less  resemblance  to  the  form 
now  used,  and  instead  of  commencing  and 
ending  with  the  devout  expressions  of  the 
Italian  bill,  it  has  the  formal  words,  "  Be 
it  known  to  all  M>  yl  I,"  etc.,  and  "  hereto 
I  bynde  me  myn  executours  and  all  my 
Goodis,  wheresoever  they  may  be  founde, 
in  Wytnesse  whereof  I  have  written  and 
sealyed  this  Byll,  the  X  Day  of,"  etc.  It 
was  made  payable  to  a  person  named,  "or 
to  the  Bringer  of  this  Byll." 

Bills  of  exchange  were  first  used  only 
for  the  benefit  of  a  specified  payee,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  the  element  of  nego- 
tiability was  added  to  foreign  bills,  which, 
thus  perfected,  became  at  once  the  indis- 
pensable instruments  of  commerce  which 
they  now  are.  The  negotiability  of  in- 
land bills  and  of  promissory  notes  was  not 
recognized  till  long  afterwards.  In  Eng- 
land, inland  bills  were  not  used  in  any 
form  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  Lord  Holt,  in  a  case 
reported  half  a  century  later,  said  he  re- 
membered the  time  when  actions  upon  in- 
land bills  first  began.  Indeed,  the  earliest 
case  in  which  foreign  bills  of  exchange 
are  mentioned  in  the  English  Reports  is 
as  late  as  the  first  yenr  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  though  they  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  courts  in  the  preced- 
ing reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  there  are  ex- 
tant precedents  of  declarations  upon  them 
of  that  period.  The  earliest  reported  case 
of  an  inland  bill  occurs  in  1663.  It  ap- 
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pears  that  the  negotiability  of  promissory 
notes  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  as  late  as  1702. 
The  court  seem  to  have  felt  very  little 
confidence  in  their  own  opinion  upon  the 
question ;  for  Chief  Justice  Holt,  after  urg- 
ing his  opinion  against  the  negotiabil- 
ity of  such  instruments,  took  occasion  to 
speak  with  two  or  three  of  the  most  fa- 
mous merchants  in  London,  as  to  the  con- 
sequences it  was  alleged  would  follow  from 
obstructing  their  negotiability;  and  on  an- 
other day  he  says  that  they  had  told  him 
it  was  very  frequent  with  them  to  make 
such  notes,  and  that  they  looked  upon 
them  as  bills  of  exchange,  and  that  they 
had  been  used  a  .matter  of  thirty  years, 
and  were  frequently  transferred  and  in- 
dorsed as  bills  of  exchange.  In  1704  Par- 
liament put  an  end  to  the  dispute  between 
Lord  Holt  and  the  merchants  by  recog- 
nizing the  negotiable  qualities  of  promis- 
sory notes  which  now  belong  to  them. 

The  law  of  promissory  notes  and  bills 
of  exchange  is  thus  seen  to  be  of  very 
recent  origin.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  was  a  single  re- 
ported case  in  the  English  language  in 
this  department  of  legal  learning ;  now 
these  volumes  of  Professor  Parsons  pre- 
sent us  an  array  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
oases  decided  in  the  highest  courts  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  a  great  majority 
of  these  are  cases  that  have  occurred  with- 
in the  present  century,  if  not  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Though  the 
subject  is  apparently  a  simple  one,  it  has 
presented  a  multitude  of  questions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  courts,  many  of  which 
it  has  taxed  their  highest  wisdom  to  right- 
ly solve. 

A  new  book  in  any  department  of  the 
law  has  one  merit,  if  it  is  worth  anything 
at  all,  —  and  that  is,  the  merit  of  presenting 
the  latest  conclusions  of  the  courts  upon 
the  topics  treated  of.  In  the  department 
of  the  law  treated  of  by  the  work  now 
under  notice,  this  merit  is  one  of  special 
consideration,  for  it  has  hardly  reached  its 
full  development,  and  some  of  its  impor- 
tant rules  are  hardly  settled.  In  this 
treatise  Professor  Parsons  has  taken  much 
pains  to  present  the  law  just  as  judicial 
determinations  and  legislative  enactments 
have  left  it  up  to  the  period  of  publication. 
But  this  work  has  merits  which  will  last 
after  its  newness  is  gone.  It  is  compre- 


hensive in  its  plan,  embracing  the  discus- 
sion of  many  points  in  the  law  of  nego- 
tiable paper  which  are  not  referred  to  in 
other  treatises  upon  the  subject.  In  style, 
the  text  of  the  work  is  written  with  a 
clearness  and  grace  which  often  give  it  all 
the  pleasantness  of  a  finished  essay,  if  one 
chooses  to  read  on  without  allowing  his 
attention  to  be  called  off  by  the  frequent 
references  to  the  notes.  The  notes  occupy 
much  space,  and  give  very  full  discussions 
of  the  more  important  points,  with  quota- 
tions from  the  most  important  decisions. 
They  are  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  and 
the  author  is  thereby  enabled  to  give  much 
more  matter  in  his  work  than  he  otherwise 
could.  A  logical  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter in  chapters  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  numerous  sections,  each  treat- 
ing of  a  separate  topic,  which  is  tersely 
expressed  in  a  heading  to  it,  makes  it  very 
easy  for  one  to  find  the  statement  or  dis- 
cussion of  any  point  which  he  desires  to 
investigate.  This  admirable  mode  of  ar- 
rangement and  division  of  the  subject  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  the  legal  treatises  of 
Professor  Parsons,  and  our  own  experi- 
ence is  that  it  is  much  easier  to  find  what 
we  want  in  his  works  than  in  any  others 
that  we  have  had  occasion  to  use  or  re- 
fer to.  The  usefulness  of  a  law-book  de- 
pends also  very  much  upon  its  index  ;  and 
the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  this  part 
of  the  work  are  noticeable  in  this  as  well 
as  in  the  other  treatises  of  the  author. 

In  our  examination  of  the  work  we  had 
marked  several  chapters,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  special  reference  to  them  : 
the  first  chapters  of  the  work,  for  the  pre- 
cision and  clearness  with  which  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  bills  and  notes  are  defined 
and  explained;  the  chapter  on  Checks,  for 
presenting  the  most  complete  statement 
which  we  have  of  the  law  upon  that  impor- 
tant topic ;  the  chapters  upon  Action  and 
Evidence,  for  giving  in  a  systematic  form 
much  matter  which  is  of  the  greatest  use 
to  the  practitioner,  but  which  the  text- 
books have  generally  left  him  to  pick  up 
as  best  he  may,  or  have  presented  in  a 
brief  and  unsatisfactory  manner;  and  oth- 
er chapters  for  still  other  features  of  excel- 
lence. But  we  have  not  space  for  further 
comment.  These  volumes  are  the  result 
of  a  truly  vast  amount  of  l.ibor,  and  AVG 
are  confident  that  they  will  be  received 
by  the  profession,  by  students,  and  by 
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business -men  with  a  hearty  gratitude  to 
the  author  for  the  service  he  has  done 
them  in  writing  this  new  work. 

There  is  a  short  Appendix,  containing  a 
reprint  of  the  provisions  of  the  Stamp 
Act  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to 


bills,  notes,  letters  of  credit,  drafts,  orders, 
and  checks ;  together  with  an  examina- 
tion of  some  of  the  questions  which  the 
statute  suggests. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  these  vol- 
umes is  very  superior. 
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ON  THE   VICISSITUDES   OF   KEATS'S   FAME. 

[JOSEPH  SEVERN,  the  author  of  the  following  paper,  scarcely  needs  introduction  to  the  readers 
of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  " ;  but  no  one  will  object  to  reperusing,  in  connection  with  his  valuable 
contribution,  this  extract  from  the  Preface  to  "  Adonais,"  which  Shelley  wrote  in  1821:  — 

"He  [Keats]  was  accompanied  to  Rome  and  attended  in  his  last  illness  by  Mr.  Severn,  a 
young  artist  of  the  highest  promise,  who,  I  have  been  informed,  '  almost  risked  his  own  life, 
and  sacrificed  every  prospect,  to  unwearied  attendance  upon  his  dying  friend.'  Had  I  known 
these  circumstances  before  the  completion  of  my  poem,  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  add  my 
full  tribute  of  applause  to  the  more  solid  recompense  which  the  virtuous  man  finds  in  the  rec- 
ollection of  his  own  motives.  Mr.  Severn  can  dispense  with  a  reward  from  '  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of.'  His  conduct  is  a  noble  augury  of  the  success  of  his  future  career.  May 
the  unextinguished  spirit  of  his  illustrious  friend  animate  the  creations  of  his  pencil,  and  plead 
against  oblivion  for  his  name!  " 

Mr.  Severn  is  residing  in  Rome  at  the  present  time,  from  which  city  he  transmits  this  paper.] 

I  WELL  remember  being  struck  with  It  is  a  singular  pleasure  to  the  few 

the  clear  and  independent  manner  in  personal  friends  of  Keats  in  England 

which  Washington  Allston,  in  the  year  (who   may   still   have   to   defend    him 

1818,    expressed   his   opinion   of  John  against  the  old  and  worn-out  slanders) 

Keats's  verse,  when  the  young  poet's  that  in  America  he  has  always  had  a 

writings  first  appeared,  amid  the  ridi-  solid  fame,  independent  of  the  old  Eng- 

cule  of  most  English  readers.     Mr.  All-  lish  prejudices. 

ston  was  at  that  time  the  only  discrim-  Here  in  Rome,  as  I  write,  I  look  back 

mating  judge  among  the  strangers  to  through  forty  years  of  worldly  changes 

Keats  who  were  residing  abroad,  and  he  to  behold  Keats's  dear  image  again  in 

took  occasion  to  emphasize  in  my  hear-  memory.     It  seems  as  if  he  should  be 

ing  his  opinion  of  the  early  effusions  of  living  with  me  now,  inasmuch  as  I  nev- 

the  young  poet  in  words  like  these :  —  er  could   understand   his   strange    and 

^  They  are  crude  materials  of  real  poe-  contradictory  death,  his  falling  away  so 

try,  and  Keats  is  sure  to  become  a  great  suddenly  from  health  and  strength.    He 

poet."  had  that  fine   compactness  of  person 
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which  we  regard  as  the  promise  of  lon- 
gevity, and  no  mind  was  ever  more  ex- 
ultant in  youthful  feeling.  I  cannot 
summon  a  sufficient  reason  why  in  one 
short  year  he  should  have  been  thus  cut 
off,  "  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his 
head."  Was  it  that  he  lived  too  soon,  — 
that  the  world  he  sought  was  not  ready 
for  him  ? 

For  more  than  the  year  I  am  now 
dwelling  on,  he  had  fostered  a  tender 
and  enduring  love  for  a  young  girl 
nearly  of  his  own  age,  and  this  love 
was  reciprocal,  not  only  in  itself,  but 
in  all  the  worldly  advantages  arising 
from  it  of  fortune  on  her  part  and 
fame  on  his.  It  was  encouraged  by 
the  sole  parent  of  the  lady ;  and  the 
fond  mother  was  happy  in  seeing  her 
daughter  so  betrothed,  and  pleased  that 
her  inheritance  would  fall  to  so  wor- 
thy an  object  as  Keats.  This  was  all 
well  settled  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  mutual  friends  of  both  parties, 
when  poor  Keats,  soon  after  the  death 
of  his  younger  brother,  unaccountably 
showed  signs  of  consumption :  at  least, 
he  himself  thought  so,  though  the  doc- 
tors were  widely  undecided  'about  it. 
By  degrees  it  began  to  be  deemed 
needful  that  the  young  poet  should  go 
to  Italy,  even  to  preserve  his  life.  This 
was  at  last  accomplished,  but  too  late ; 
and  now  that  I  am  reviewing  all  the 
progress  of  his  illness  from  his  first  symp- 
toms, I  cannot  but  think  his  life  might 
have  been  preserved  by  an  Italian  so- 
journ, if  it  had  been  adopted  in  time,  and 
if  circumstances  had  been  improved  as 
they  presented  themselves.  And,  fur- 
ther, if  he  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  go  to  America,  which  he  partly  con- 
templated before  the  death  of  his  youn- 
ger brother,  not  only  would  his  life  and 
health  have  been  preserved,  but  his 
early  fame  would  have  been  insured. 
He  would  have  lived  independent  of  the 
London  world,  which  was  striving  to 
drag  him  down  in  his  poetic  career,  and 
adding  to  the  sufferings  which  I  con- 
sider the  immediate  cause  of  his  early 
death. 


In  Italy  he  always  shrank  from  speak- 
ing in  direct  terms  of  the  actual  things 
which  were  killing  him.  Certainly  the 
"Blackwood"  attack  was  one  of  the 
least  of  his  miseries,  for  he  never  even 
mentioned  it  to  me.  The  greater  troub- 
le which  was  ingulfing  him  he  signi- 
fied in  a  hundred  ways.  Was  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  happiest  life  was  presented  to  his 
view,  when  it  was  arranged  that  he  was 
to  marry  a  young  person  of  beauty  and 
fortune,  when  the  little  knot  of  friends 
who  valued  him  saw  such  a  future  for  the 
beloved  poet,  and  he  himself,  with  gen- 
erous, unselfish  feelings,  looked  forward 
to  it  more  delighted  on  their  account, 
—  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  on  the 
appearance  of  consumption,  his  ardent 
mind  should  have  sunk  into  despair  ? 
He  seemed  struck  down  from  the  high- 
.  est  happiness  to  the  lowest  misery.  He 
felt  crushed  at  the  prospect  of  being  cut 
off  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  when 
the  cup  was  at  his  lips,  and  he  was  be- 
ginning to  drink  that  draught  of  de- 
light which  was  to  last  his  mortal  life 
through,  which  would  have  insured  to 
him  the  happiness  of  home,  (  happiness 
he  had  never  felt,  for  he  was  an  or- 
phan,) and  which  was  to  be  a  barrier 
for  him  against  a  cold  and  (to  him)  a 
malignant  world. 

He  kept  continually  in  his  hand  a 
polished,  oval,  white  carnelian,  the  gift 
of  his  widowing  love,  and  at  times  it 
seemed  his  only  consolation,  the  only 
thing  left  him  in  this  world  clearly  tan- 
gible. Many  letters  which  he  was  un- 
able to  read  came  for  him.  Some  he 
allowed  me  to  read  to  him ;  others  were 
too  worldly,  —  for,  as  he  said,  he  had 
"  already  journeyed  far  beyond  them." 
There  were  two  letters,  I  remember, 
for  which  he  had  no  words,  but  he 
made  me  understand  that  I  was  to  place 
them  on  his  heart  within  his  winding- 
sheet. 

Those  bright  falcon  eyes,  which  I  had 
known  only  in  joyous  intercourse,  while 
revelling  in  books  and  Nature,  or  while 
he  was  reciting  his  own  poetry,  now 
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beamed  an  unearthly  brightness  and  a 
penetrating  steadfastness  that  could  not 
be  looked  at.  It  was  not  the  fear  of 
death,  —  on  the  contrary,  he  earnestly 
wished  to  die,  —  but  it  was  the  fear  of 
lingering  on  and  on,  that  now  distress- 
ed him ;  and  this  was  wholly  on  my  ac- 
count. Amidst  the  world  of  emotions 
that  were  crowding  and  increasing  as 
his  end  approached,  I  could  always  see 
that  his  generous  concern  for  me  in  my 
isolated  position  at  Rome  was  one  of  his 
greatest  cares.  In  a  little  basket  of 
medicines  I  had  bought  at  Gravesend 
at  his  request  there  was  a  bottle  of  laud- 
anum, and  this  I  afterwards  found  was 
destined  by  him  "  to  close  his  mortal 
career,"  when  no  hope  was  left,  and  to 
prevent  a  long,  lingering  death,  for  my 
poor  sake.  When  the  dismal  time  came, 
and  Sir  James  Clark  was  unable  to  en- 
counter Keats's  penetrating  look  and 
eager  demand,  he  insisted  on  having  the 
bottle,  which  I  had  already  put  away. 
Then  came  the  most  touching  scenes. 
lie  now  explained  to  me  the  exact  pro- 
cedure of  his  gradual  dissolution,  enu- 
merated my  deprivations  and  toils,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  danger  to  my  life,  and 
certainly  to  my  fortunes,  from  my  con- 
tinued attendance  upon  him.  One  whole 
day  was  spent  in  earnest  representa- 
tions of  this  sort,  to  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  wrung  my  heart  to  hear 
and  his  to  utter,  I  was  obliged  to  op- 
pose a  firm  resistance.  On  the  sec- 
ond day,  his  tender  appeal  turned  to 
despair,  in  all  the  power  of  his  ardent 
imagination  and  bursting  heart. 

From  day  to  day,  after  this  time,  he 
would  always  demand  of  Sir  James 
Clark,  "  How  long  is  this  posthumous 
life  of  mine  to  last  ?  "  On  finding  me 
inflexible  in  my  purpose  of  remaining 
with  him,  he  became  calm,  and  tran- 
quilly said  that  he  was  sure  why  I  held 
up  so  patiently  was  owing  to  my  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  that  he  was  disgusted 
with  himself  for  ever  appearing  before 
me  in  such  savage  guise ;  that  he  now 
felt  convinced  how  much  every  human 
being  required  the  support  of  religion, 


that  he  might  die  decently.  "  Here 
am  I,"  said  he,  "  with  desperation  in 
death  that  would  disgrace  the  common- 
est fellow.  Now,  my  dear  Severn,  I 
am  sure,  if  you  could  get  some  of  the 
works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  to  read  to  me, 
I  might  become  really  a  Christian,  and 
leave  this  world  in  peace."  Most  for- 
tunately, I  was  able  to  procure  the 
"  Holy  Living  and  Dying."  I  read 
some  passages  to  him,  and  prayed  with 
him,  and  I  could  tell  by  the  grasp  of  his 
dear  hand  that  his  ruind  was  reviving. 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  it  did  not  seem  to  require  much 
effort  in  him  to  embrace  the  Holy  Spir- 
it in  these  comforting  works. 

Thus  he  gained  strength  of  mind  from 
day  to  day  just  in  proportion  as  his  poor 
body  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  At  last 
I  had  the  consolation  of  finding  him 
calm,  trusting,  and  more  prepared  for 
his  end  than  I  was.  He  tranquilly  re- 
hearsed to  me  what  would  be  the  process 
of  his  dying,  what  I  was  to  do,  and  how 
I  was  to  bear  it.  He  was  even  minute 
in  his  details,  evidently  rejoicing  that 
his  death  was  at  hand.  In  all  he  then 
uttered  he  breathed  a  simple,  Christian 
spirit;  indeed,  I  always  think  that  he 
died  a  Christian,  that  "  Mercy "  was 
trembling  on  his  dying  lips,  and  that 
his  tortured  soul  was  received  by  those 
Blessed  Hands  which  could  alone  wel- 
come it.* 

*  Whilst  this  was  passing  at  Rome,  another 
scene  of  the  tragedy  was  enacting  in  London. 
The  violence  of  the  Tory  party  in  attacking 
Keats  had  increased  after  his  leaving  Eng- 
land, but  he  had  found  able  defenders,  and 
amongst  them  Mr.  John  Scott,  the  editor  of 
the  "  Champion,"  who  published  a  powerful 
vindication  of  Keats,  with  a  denunciation  of 
the  party -spirit  of  his  critics.  This  led  to 
a  challenge  from  Mr.  Scott  to  Mr.  Lockhart, 
who  was  then  one  of  the  editors  of  "  Black- 
wood."  The  challenge  was  shifted  over  to 
a  Mr.  Christie,  and  he  and  Mr.  Scott  fought 
at  Chalk  Farm,  with  the  tragic  result  of  the 
death  of  Keats's  defender,  —  and  this  within 
a  few  days  of  the  poet's  death  at  Rome.  The 
deplorable  catastrophe  was  no.t  without  its  com- 
pensations, for  ever  after  there  was  a  more  chas- 
tened feeling  in  both  parties. 
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After  the  death  of  Keats,  my  coun- 
trymen in  Rome  seemed  to  vie  with 
one  another  in  evincing  the  greatest 
kindness  towards  me.  I  found  myself 
in  the  midst  of  persons  who  admired 
and  encouraged  my  beautiful  pursuit 
of  painting,  in  which  I  was  then  in- 
deed but  a  very  poor  student,  but  with 
my  eyes  opening  and  my  soul  awak- 
ening to  a  new  region  of  Art,  and  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  wings  growing  for 
artistic  flights  I  had  always  been  dream- 
ing about. 

In  all  this,  however,  there  was  a  soli- 
tary drawback :  there  were  few  English- 
men at  Rome  who  knew  Keats's  works, 
and  I  could  scarcely  persuade  any  one  to 
make  the  effort  to  read  them,  such  was 
the  prejudice  against  him  as  a  poet ;  but 
when  his  gravestone  was  placed,  .with 
his  own  expressive  line,  "  Here  lies  one 
whose  name  was  writ  in  water,"  then  a 
host  started  up,  not  of  admirers,  but  of 
scoffers,  and  a  silly  jest  was  often  repeat- 
ed in  my  hearing,  "Here  lies  one  whose 
name  was  writ  in  water,  and  his  works 
in  milk  and  water  "  ;  and  this  I  was  con- 
demned to  hear  for  years  repeated,  as 
though  it  had  been  a  pasquinade ;  but 
I  should  explain  that  it  was  from  those 
who  were  not  aware  that  I  was  the 
friend  of  Keats. 

At  the  first  Easter  after  his  death  I 
had  a  singular  encounter  with  the  late 
venerable  poet,  Samuel  Rogers,  at  the 
table  of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  the  dis- 
tinguished amateur  artist.  Perhaps  in 
compliment  to  my  friendship  for  Keats, 
the  subject  of  his  death  was  mentioned 
by  Sir  George,  and  he  asked  Mr.  Rogers 
if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
young  poet  in  England.  Mr.  Rogers 
replied,  that  he  had  had  more  acquaint- 
ance than  he  liked,  for  the  poems  were 
tedious  enough,  and  the  author  had 
come  upon  him  several  times  for  mon- 
ey. This  was  an  intolerable  falsehood, 
and  I  could  not  restrain  myself  until  I 
had  corrected  him,  which  I  did  with  my 
utmost  forbearance,  —  explaining  that 
Mr.  Rogers  must  have  mistaken  some 
other  person  for  Keats,  —  that  I  was 


positive  my  friend  had  never  done  such 
a  thing  in  any  shape,  or  even  had  occa- 
sion to  do  it, — that  he  possessed  a  small 
independence  in  money,  and  a  large  one 
in  mind. 

The  old  poet  received  the  correction 
with  much  kindness,  and  thanked  me 
for  so  effectually  setting  him  right.  In- 
deed, this  encounter  was  the  ground- 
work of  a  long  and  to  me  advantageous 
friendship  between  us.  I  soon  discov- 
ered that  it  was  the  principle  of  his  sar- 
castic wit  not  only  to  sacrifice  all  truth 
to  it,  but  even  all  his  friends,  and  that 
he  did  not  care  to  know  any  who  would 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  abused  for 
the  purpose  of  lighting  up  his  break- 
fast with  sparkling  wit,  though  not 
quite,  indeed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
persons  then  present.  I  well  remem- 
ber, on  one  occasion  afterwards,  Mr. 
Rogers  was  entertaining  us  with  a  vol- 
ley of  sarcasms  upon  a  disagreeable  law- 
yer, who  made  pretensions  to  knowledge 
and  standing  not  to  be  borne ;  on  this 
occasion  the  old  poet  went  on,  not 
only  to  the  end  of  the  breakfast,  but 
to  the  announcement  of  the  very  man 
himself  on  an  accidental  visit,  and  then, 
with  a  bland  smile  and  a  cordial  shake 
of  the  hand,  he  said  to  him,  "  My  dear 
fellow,  we  have  all  been  talking  about 
you  up  to  this  very  minute,"  —  and 
looking  at  his  company  still  at  table, 
and  with  a  significant  wink,  he,  with  ex- 
traordinary adroitness  and  experienced 
tact,  repeated  many  of  the  good  things, 
reversing  the  meaning  of  them,  and 
giving  us  the  enjoyment  of  the  double- 
entendre.  The  visitor  was  charmed,  nor 
even  dreamed  of  the  ugliness  of  his  po- 
sition. This  incident  gave  me  a  painful 
and  repugnant  impression  of  Mr.  Rog- 
ers, yet  no  doubt  it  was  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  time,  and  such  as  had  been 
the  fashion  in  Walpole's  and  Johnson's 
days. 

I  should  be  unjust  to  the  venerable 
poet  not  to  add,  that  notwithstanding 
what  is  here  related  of  him,  he  often- 
times showed  himself  the  generous  and 
noble -hearted  man.  I  think  that  in 
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all  my  long  acquaintance  with  him  he 
evinced  a  kind  of  indirect  regret  that 
lie  had  commenced  with  me  in  such  an 
ugly  attack  on  dear  Keats,  whose  fame, 
when  I  went  to  England  in  1838,  was 
not  only  well  established,  but  was  in- 
creasing from  day  to  day,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  was  often  at  the  pains  to  tell 
me  so,  and  to  relate  the  many  histories 
of  poets  who  had  been  less  fortunate 
than  Keats. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
1830,  that  I  first  heard  of  the  Paris  edi- 
tion (Galignani's)  of  Keats's  works,  and 
I  confess  that  I  was  quite  taken  by  sur- 
prise, nor  could  I  really  believe  the  re- 
port until  I  saw  the  book  with  the  engrav- 
ed portrait  from  my  own  drawing ;  for, 
after  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Keats's  fame 
which  I  had  witnessed,  I  could  not  easi- 
ly understand  his  becoming  the  poet  of 
"  the  million."  I  had  now  the  contin- 
ued gratification  in  Rome  of  receiv- 
ing frequent  visits  from  the  admirers 
of  Keats  and  Shelley,  who  sought  ev- 
ery way  of  showing  kindness  to  me. 
One  great  cause  of  this  change,  no 
doubt,  was  the  rise  of  all  kinds  of  mys- 
ticism in  religious  opinfons,  which  of- 
ten associated  themselves  with  Shelley's 
poetry,  and  I  then  for  the  first  time 
heard  him  named  as  the  only  really  re- 
ligious poet  of  the  age.  To  the  growing 
fame  of  Keats  I  can  attribute  some  of 
the  pleasantest  and  most  valuable  asso- 
ciations of  my  after-life,  as  it  included 
almost  the  whole  society  of  gifted  young 
men  at  that  time  called  "  Young  Eng- 
land." Here  I  may  allude  to  the  ex- 
traordinary change  I  now  observed  in 
the  manners  and  morals  of  Englishmen 
generally :  the  foppish  love  of  dress  was 
in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  and  all 
intellectual  pursuits  were  caught  up 
with  avidity,  and  even  made  fashion- 
able. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  the 
strange  capriciousness  of  Keats's  fame 
which  fell  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion occurred  in  my  later  Roman  years, 
during  the  painful  visit  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  Rome  in  the  winding-up  days 


of  his  eventful  life,  when  he  was  brok- 
en down  not  only  by  incurable  illness 
and  premature  old  age,  but  also  by  the 
accumulated  misfortunes  of  fatal  specu- 
lations and  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
making  up  all  with  the  pen  then  trem- 
bling in  his  failing  hand. 

I  had  been  indirectly  made  known 
to  him  by  his  favorite  ward  and  pro- 
tegee, the  late  Lady  Northampton,  who, 
accustomed  to  write  to  him  monthly,  of- 
ten made  mention  of  me ;  for  I  was  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  all  her  family, 
an  intimacy  which  in  great  part  arose 
from  the  delight  she  always  had  in 
Keats's  poetry,  being  herself  a  poet- 
ess, and  a  most  enlightened  and  liberal 
critic. 

When  Sir  Walter  arrived,  he  re- 
ceived me  like  an  old  and  attached 
friend ;  indeed,  he  involuntarily  tried 
to  make  me  fill  up  the  terrible  void 
then  recently  created  by  the  death  of 
Lady  Northampton  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven  years.  I  went  at  his  request  to 
breakfast  with  him  every  morning,  when 
he  invariably  commenced  talking  of  his 
lost  friend,  of  her  beauty,  her  singularly 
varied  accomplishments,  of  his  growing 
delight  in  watching  her  from  a  child  in 
the  Island  of  Mull,  and  of  his  making 
her  so  often  the  model  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful female  characters,  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake  and  Flora  Maclvor  particular- 
ly. Then  he  would  stop  short  to  lament 
her  unlooked-for  death  with  tears  and 
groans  of  bitterness  such  as  I  had  »ever 
before  witnessed  in  any  one, — his  head 
sinking  down  on  his  heaving  breast. 
When  he  revived,  (and  this  agonizing 
scene  took  place  every  morning,)  he  im- 
plored me  to  pity  him,  and  not  heed  his 
weakness,  —  that  in  his  great  misfor- 
tunes, in  all  their  complications,  he  had 
looked  forward  to  Rome  and  his  dear 
Lady  Northampton  as  his  last  and  cer- 
tain hope  of  repose ;  she  was  to  be  his 
comfort  in  the  winding-up  of  life's  pil- 
grimage :  now,  on  h'is  arrival,  his  life 
and  fortune  almost  exhausted,  she  was 
gone  !  gone  !  After  these  pathetic  out- 
pourings, he  would  gradually  recover 
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his  old  cheerfulness,  his  expressive  gray 
eye  would  sparkle  even  in  tears,  and 
soon  that  wonderful  power  he  had  for 
description  would  show  itself,  when 
he  would  often  stand  up  to  enact  the 
incident  of  which  he  spoke,  so  ar- 
dent was  he,  and  so  earnest  in  the  re- 
cital. 

Each  morning,  at  his  request,  I  took 
for  his  examination  some  little  picture 
or  sketch  that  might  interest  him,  and 
amongst  the  rest  a  picture  of  Keats, 
(now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
of  London,)  but  this  I  was  surprised  4o 
find  was  the  only  production  of  mine 
that  seemed  not  to  interest  him ;  he 
remained  silent  about  it,  but  on  all 
the  others  he  was  ready  with  interest- 
ing comments  and  speculations.  Ob- 
serving this,  and  wondering  within  my- 
self at  his  apathy  with  regard  to  the 
young  lost  poet,  as  I  had  reason  to 
be  proud  of  Keats's  growing  fame,  I 
ventured  to  talk  about  him,  and  of 
the  extraordinary  caprices  of  that  fame, 
which  at  last  had  found  its  resting- 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  real  lovers  of 
poetry. 

I  soon  perceived  that  I  was  touching 
on  an  embarrassing  theme,  and  I  be- 
came quite  bewildered  on  seeing  Miss 
Scott  turn  away  her  face,  already  crim- 
soned with  emotion.  Sir  Walter  then 
falteringly  remarked,  "  Yes,  yes,  the 
world  finds  out  these  things  for  itself 
at  last,"  and  taking  my  hand,  closed  the 
interview,  —  our  last,  for  the  following 
night  he  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and 
I  never  saw  him  again,  as  his  physician 
immediately  hurried  him  away  from 
Home. 

The  incomprehensibleness  of  this 
scene  induced  me  to  mention  it  on  the 
same  day  to  Mr.  Woodhouse,  the  ac- 
tive and  discriminating  friend  of  Keats, 
who  had  collected  every  written  rec- 
ord of  the  poet,  and  to  whom  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  many  of  the  finest 
of  his  productions.  '  He  was  astonished 
at  my  recital,  and  at  my  being  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
a  prominent  contributor  to  the  Review 


which  through  its  false  and  malicious 
criticisms  had  always  been  considered 
to  have  caused  the  death  of  Keats. 

My  surprise  was  as  great  as  his  at 
my  having  lived  all  those  seventeen 
years  in  Rome  and  been  so  removed 
from  the  great  world,  that  this,  a  fact 
so  interesting  to  me  to  know,  had  never 
reached  me.  I  had  been  unconscious- 
ly the  painful  means  of  disturbing  poor 
old  Sir  Walter  with  a  subject  so  sore 
and  unwelcome  that  I  could  only  con- 
clude it  must  have  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  sudden  illness.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  my  nature  than 
to  have  been  guilty  of  such  seemingly 
wanton  inhumanity  ;  but  I  had  no  op- 
portunity afterwards  of  explaining  the 
truth,  or  of  justifying  my  conduct  in 
any  way. 

This  was  the  last  striking  incident 
connected  with  Keats's  fame  which  fell 
within  my  own  experience,  and  per- 
haps may  have  been  the  last,  or  one 
of  the  last,  symptoms  of  that  party- 
spirit  which  in  the  artificial  times  of 
George  IV.  was  so  common  even  among 
poets  in  their  treatment  of  one  anoth- 
er,—  they  assuming  to  be  mere  politi- 
cians, and  striving  to  be  oblivious  of 
their  heart-ennobling  pursuit. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  speak  of 
my  return  to  Rome  in  1861,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  twenty  years,  and  of  the  favor- 
able change  and  the  enlargement  during 
that  time  of  Keats's  fame,— not  as  mani- 
fested by  new  editions  of  his  works,  or 
by  the  contests  of  publishers  about  him, 
or  by  the  way  in  which  most  new  works 
are  illustrated  with  quotations  from  him, 
or  by  the  fact  that  some  favorite  lines 
of  his  have  passed  into  proverbs,  but 
by  the  touching  evidence  of  his  silent 
grave.  That  grave,  which  I  can  re- 
member as  once  the  object  of  ridicule, 
has  now  become  the  poetic  shrine  of 
the  world's  pilgrims  who  care  and  strive 
to  live  in  the  happy  and  imaginative  re- 
gion of  poetry.  The  head-stone,  hav- 
ing twice  sunk,  owing  to  its  faulty  foun- 
dation, has  been  twice  renewed  by  lov- 
ing strangers,  and  each  time,  as  I  am 
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informed,  these  strangers  were  Ameri- 
cans. Here  they  do  not  strew  flowers, 
as  was  the  wont  of  olden  times,  but  they 
pluck  everything  that  is  green  and  liv- 
ing on  the  grave  of  the  poet.  The  Cus- 
tode  tells  me,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
his  pains  in  sowing  and  planting,  he 
cannot  "  meet  the  great  consumption." 
Latterly  an  English  lady,  alarmed  at 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  verdure 
on  and  around  the  grave,  actually  left 
an  annual  sum  to  renew  it.  When  the 
Custode  complained  to  me  of  the  con- 
tinued thefts,  and  asked  what  he  was 
to  do,  I  replied,  "  Sow  and  plant  twice 
as  much ;  extend  the  poet's  domain  ; 
for,  as  it  was  so  scanty  during  his  short 
life,  surely  it  ought  to  be  afforded  to 
him  twofold  in  his  grave." 

Here  on  my  return  to  Rome,  all  kinds 
of  happy  associations  with  the  poet  sur- 
round me,  but  none  so  touching  as  my 
recent  meeting  with  his  sister.  I  had 
known  her  in  her  childhood,  during  my 
first  acquaintance  with  Keats,  but  had 
never  seen  her  since.  I  knew  of  her 
marriage  to  a  distinguished  Spanish  pa- 
triot, Senor  Llanos,  and  of  her  perma- 
nent residence  in  Spain ;  but  it  was  re- 


served for  me  to  have  the  felicity  of 
thus  accidentally  meeting  her,  like  a 
new-found  sister,  in  Rome.  This  city 
has  an  additional  sacredness  for  both  of 
us  as  the  closing  scene  of  her  illustrious 
brother's  life,  and  I  am  held  by  her 
and  her  charming  family  in  loving  re- 
gard as  the  last  faithful  friend  of  the 
poet.  That  I  may  indulge  the  pleasures 
of  memory  and  unite  them  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  present  incidents,  I  am  now  en- 
gaged on  a  picture  of  the  poet's  grave, 
and  am  treating  it  with  all  the  pictu- 
resque advantages  which  the  antique  lo- 
cality gives  me,  as  well  as  the  elevated 
associations  which  this  poetic  shrine  in- 
spires. The  classic  story  of  Endymi- 
on  feeing  the  subject  of'Keats's  princi- 
pal poem,  I  have  introduced  a  young 
Roman  shepherd  sleeping  against  the 
head-stone  with  his  flock  about  him, 
whilst  the  moon  from  behind  the  pyra- 
mid illuminates  his  figure  and  serves 
to  realize  the  poet's  favorite  theme  in 
the  presence  of  his  grave.  This  inter- 
esting incident  is  not  fanciful,  but  is 
what  I  actually  saw  on  an  autumn  even- 
ing at  Monte  Tertanio  the  year  follow- 
ing the  poet's  death.  « 


A   SPASM   OF    SENSE. 


THE  conjunction  of  amiability  and 
sense  in  the  same  individual  renders 
that  individual's  position  in  a  world  like 
this  very  disagreeable.  Amiability  with- 
out sense,  or  sense  without  amiability, 
runs  along  smoothly  enough.  The  for- 
mer takes  things  as  they  are.  It  receives 
all  glitter  as  pure  gold,  and  does  not  see 
that  it  is  custom  alone  which  varnishes 
wrong  with  a  shiny  coat  of  respectabil- 
ity, and  glorifies  selfishness  with  the  au- 
reole of  sacrifice.  It  sets  down  all  col- 
lisions as  foreordained,  and  never  ob- 
serves that  they  occur  because  people 
will  not  smooth  off  their  angles,  but 


sharpen  them,  and  not  only  sharpen 
them,  but  run  them  into  you.  It  for- 
gets that  the  Lord  made  man  upright, 
but  he  hath  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions. It  attributes  all  the  confusion 
and  inaptitude  which  it  finds  to  the  na- 
ture of  things,  and  never  suspects  that 
the  Devil  goes  around  in  the  night, 
thrusting  the  square  men  into  the  round 
places,  and  the  round  men  into  the 
square  places.  It  never  notices  that 
the  reason  why  the  rope  does  not  un- 
wind easily  is  because  one  strand  is  a 
world  too  large  and  another  a  world 
too  small,  and  so  it  sticks  where  it 
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ought  to  roll,  and  rolls  where  it  ought 
to  stick.  It  makes  sweet,  faint  efforts 
with  tender  fingers  and  palpitating 
heart  to  oil  the  wheels  and  polish  up 
the  machine,  and  does  not  for  a  mo- 
ment imagine  that  the  hitch  is  owing 
to  original  incompatibility  of  parts  and 
purposes,  that  the  whole  machine  must 
be  pulled  to  pieces  and  made  over,  and 
that  nothing  will  be  done  by  standing 
patiently  by,  trying  to  soothe  away  the 
creaking  and  wheezing  and  groaning 
of  the  laboring,  lumbering  thing,  by 
laying  on  a  little  drop  of  sweet-oil  with 
a  pin-feather.  As  it  does  not  see  any 
of  these  things  that  are  happening  be- 
fore its  eyes,  of  course  it  is  shallowly 
happy.  And  on  the  other  hand,  he 
who  does  see  them  and  is  not  amiable 
is  grimly  and  Grendally  happy.  He 
likes  to  say  disagreeable  things,  and  all 
this  dismay  and  disaster  scatter  dis- 
agreeable things  broadcast  along  his 
path,  so  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  pick 
them  up  and  say  them.  Therefore  this 
world  is  his  paradise.  He  would  not 
know  what  to  do  with  himself  in  a  world 
where  matters  were  sorted  and  folded 
and  laid  away  ready  for  you  when  you 
wanted  them.  He  likes  to  see  human  af- 
fairs mixing  themselves  up  in  irretriev- 
able confusion.  If  he  detects  a  symp- 
tom of  straightening,  it  shall  go  hard 
but  he  will  thrust  in  his  own  fingers 
and  snarl  a  thread  or  two.  He  is  de- 
lighted to  find  dogged  duty  and  eager 
desire  butting  each  other.  All  the  ir- 
resistible forces  crashing  against  all  the 
immovable  bodies  give  him  no  shock, 
only  a  pleasant  titillation.  He  is  nev- 
er so  happy  as  when  men  are  taking 
hold  of  things  by  the  blade,  and  cut- 
ting their  hands,  and  losing  blood.  He 
tells  them  of  it,  but  not  in  order  to  re- 
lieve so  much  as  to  "  aggravate  "  them ; 
and  he  does  aggravate  them,  and  is  sat- 
isfied. Oh,  but  he  is  an  aggravating 
person  ! 

It  is  you,  you  who  combine  the  heart 
of  a  seraph  with  the  head  of  a  cherub, 
who  know  what  trouble  is.  You  see 
where  the  shoe  pinches,  but  your  whole 


soul  relucts  from  pointing  out  the  ten- 
der place.  You  see  why  things  go 
wrong,  and  how  they  might  be  set 
right ;  but  you  have  a  mortal  dread 
of  being  thought  meddlesome  and  im- 
pertinent, or  cold  and  cruel,  or  rest- 
less and  arrogant,  if  you  attempt  to  de- 
molish the  wrong  or  rebel  against  the 
custom.  "When  you  draw  your  bow  at 
an  abuse,  people  think  you  are  trying 
to  bring  down  religion  and  propriety 
and  humanity.  But  your  conscience 
will  not  let  you  see  the  abuse  raving  to 
and  fro  over  the  earth  without  taking 
aim ;  so,  either  way,  you  are  cut  to  the 
heart. 

I  love  men.  I  adore  women.  I  value 
their  good  opinion.  There  is  much  in 
them  to  applaud  and  imitate.  There  is 
much  in  them  to  elicit  faith  and  rever- 
ence. If,  only,  one  could  see  their  good 
qualities  alone,  or,  seeing  their  vapid 
and  vicious  ones,  could  contemplate 
them  with  no  touch  of  tenderness  for 
the  owner,  life  might  indeed  be  love- 
ly. As  it  is,  while  I  am  at  one  moment 
rapt  in  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
strength  and  grace,  the  power  and 
pathos,  the  hidden  resources,  the  pro- 
found capabilities  of  my  race,  at  anoth- 
er, I  could  wish,  Nero-like,  that  all  man- 
kind were  concentrated  in  one  person 
and  all  womankind  in  another,  that  I 
might  take  them,  after  the  fashion  of 
rural  schoolmasters,  and  shake  their 
heads  together.  Condemnation  and  re- 
proach are  not  in  my  line ;  but  there  is 
so  much  in  the  world  that  merits  con- 
demnation and  reproach  and  receives 
indifference  and  even  reward,  there  is 
so  much  acquiescence  in  wrong  doing 
and  wrong  thinking,  so  much  letting 
things  jolt  along  in  the  same  rut  where- 
in we  and  they  were  born,  without  in- 
quiring whether,  lifted  into  another 
groove,  they  might  not  run  more  easily, 
that,  if  one  who  does  see  the  difficul- 
ty holds  his  peace,  the  very  stones  will 
cry  out.  However  gladly  one  would 
lie  on  a  bed  of  roses  and  glide  silken- 
sailed  down  the  stream  of  life,  how 
2xquisitely  painful  soever  it  may  be 
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to  say  what  you  fear  and  feel  may  give 
pain,  it  is  only  a  Sybarite  who  sets 
ease  above  righteousness,  only  a  cow- 
ard who  misses  victory  through  dread 
of  defeat. 

There  are  many  false  ideas  afloat  re- 
garding womanly  duties.  I  do  not  de- 
sign now  to  open'  anew  any  vulgar, 
worn-out,  woman's  -  rightsy  question. 
Every  remark  that  could  be  made  on 
that  theme  has  been  made  —  but  one, 
and  that  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  make 
now  in  a  single  sentence  and  close  the 
discussion.  It  is  this :  the  man  who  gave 
rubber-boots  to  women  did  more  to  ele- 
vate woman  than  all  the  theorizers,  male 
or  female,  that  ever  were  born. 

But  without  any  suspicious  lunges  in- 
to that  dubious  region  which  lies  out- 
side of  woman's  universally  acknowl- 
edged "  sphere,"  (a  blight  rest  upon  the 
word !)  there  is  within  the  pale,  within 
the  boundary-line  which  the  most  con- 
servative never  dreamed  of  questioning, 
room  for  a  great  divergence  of  ideas. 
Now  divergence  of  ideas  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  fighting  at  short  range. 
People  may  adopt  a  course  of  conduct 
which  you  do  not  approve ;  yet  you  may 
feel  it  your  duty  to  make  no  open  ani- 
madversion. Circumstances  may  have 
suggested  such  a  course  to  them,  or 
forced  it  upon  them ;  and  perhaps,  con- 
sidering all  things,  it  is  the  best  they 
can  do.  But  when,  encouraged  by  your 
silence,  they  publish  it  to  the  world,  not 
only  as  relatively,  but  intrinsically,  the 
best  and  most  desirable,  —  when,  not 
content  with  swallowing  it  themselves 
as  medicine,  they  insist  on  ramming  it 
down  your  throat  as  food,  —  it  is  time 
to  buckle  on  your  armor  and  have  at 
them. 

A  little  book,  published  by  the  Tract 
Society,  called  "  The  Mother  and  her 
AVork,"  has  been  doing  just  this  thing. 
It  is  a  modest  little  book.  It  makes  no 
pretensions  to  literary  or  other'superi- 
ority.  It  has  much  excellent  counsel, 
pious  reflection,  and  comfortable  sug- 
gestion. Being  a  little  book,  it  costs  but 
little,  and  it  will  console,  refresh,  and 


instruct  weary,  conscientious  mothers, 
and  so  have  a  large  circulation,  a  wide 
Influence,  and  do  an  immense  amount 
of  mischief.  For  the  Evil  One  in  his 
senses  never  sends  out  poison  labelled 
"  POISON."  He  mixes  it  in  with  great 
quantities  of  innocent  and  nutritive 
flour  and  sugar.  He  shapes  it  in  cun- 
ning shapes  of  pigs  and  lambs  and 
hearts  and  birds  and  braids.  He  tints 
it  with  gay  hues  of  green  and  pink  and 
rose,  and  puts  it  in  the  confectioner's 
glass  windows,  where  you  buy  —  what  ? 
Poison  ?  No,  indeed !  Candy,  at  prices 
to  suit  the  purchasers.  So  this  good  and 
pious  little  book  has  such  a  preponder- 
ance of  goodness  and  piety  that  the 
poison  in  it  will  not  be  detected,  except 
by  chemical  analysis.  It  will  go  down 
sweetly,  like  grapes  of  Beulah.  Nobody 
will  suspect  he  is  poisoned ;  but  just  so 
far  as  it  reaches  and  touches,  the  social 
dyspepsia  will  be  aggravated. 

I  submit  a  few' atoms  of  the  poison 
revealed  by  careful  examination. 

"  The  mother's  is  a  most  honorable  call- 
ing. '  What  a  pity  that  one  so  gifted 
should  be  so  tied  down  ! '  remarks  a 
superficial  observer,  as  she  looks  upon 
the  mother  of  a  young  and  increasing 
family.  The  pale,  thin  face  and  fee- 
ble step,  bespeaking  the  multiplied  and 
wearying  cares  of  domestic  life,  elicit 
an  earnest  sympathy  from  the  many, 
thoughtlessly  flitting  across  her  path- 
way, and  the  remark  passes  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  '  How  I  pity  her  !  What  a 
shame  it  is  !  She  is  completely  worn 
down  with  so  many  children.'  It  may 
be,  however,  that  this  young  mother 
is  one  who  needs  and  asks  no  pity," 
etc. 

"  But  the  true  mother  yields  herself 
uncomplainingly,  yea,  cheerfully,  to  the 
wholesome  privation,  solitude,  and  self- 
denial  allotted  her Was  she 

fond  of  travelling,  of  visiting  the  won- 
derful in  Nature  and  in  Art,  of  mingling 
in  new  and  often-varying  scenes  ?  Now 
she  has  found  '  an  abiding  city,'  and  no 
allurements  are  strong  enough  to  tempt 
her  thence.  Had  society  charms  for 
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her,  and  in  the  social  circle  and  the  fes- 
tive throng  were  her  chief  delights  ? 
Now  she  stays  at  home,  and  the  gor- 
geous saloon  and  brilliant  assemblage 
give  place  to  the  nursery  and  the  baby. 
Was  yhe  devoted  to  literary  pursuits  ? 
Now  the  library  is  seldom  visited,  the 
cherished  studies  are  neglected,  the  rat- 
tle and  the  doll  are  substituted  for  the 
pen.  Her  piano  is  silent,  while  she  chants 
softly  and  sweetly  the  soothing  lullaby. 
Her  dress  can  last  another  season  now, 
and  the  hat  —  oh,  she  does  not  care,  if  it 
is  not  in  the  latest  mode,  for  she  has  a 
baby  to  look  after,  and  has  no  time  for 
herself.  Even  the  ride  and  the  walk 
are  given  up,  perhaps  too  often,  with 
the  excuse,  '  Baby-tending  is  exercise 
enough  for  me.'  Her  whole  life  is  re- 
versed." 

The  assumption  is  that  all  this  is  just 
as  it  should  be.  The  thoughtless  person 
may  fancy  that  it  is  a  pity ;  but  it  is  not 
a  pity.  This  is  a  model  mother  and  a 
model  state  of  things.  It  is  not  simply 
to  be  submitted  to,  not  simply  to  be  pa- 
tiently borne ;  it  is  to  be  aspired  to  as 
the  noblest  and  holiest  state. 

That  is  the  strychnine.  You  may 
counsel  people  to  take  joyfully  the  spoil- 
ing of  their  goods,  and  comfort,  encour- 
age, and  strengthen  them  by  so  doing  ; 
but  when  you  tell  them  that  to  be  rob- 
bed and  plundered  is  of  itself  a  price- 
less blessing,  the  highest  stage  of  hu- 
man development,  you  do  them  harm ; 
because,  in  general,  falsehood  is  always 
harmful,  and  because,  in  particular,  so 
far  as  you  influence  them  at  all,  you 
prevent  them  from  taking  measures  to 
stop  the  wrong -doing.  You  ought  to 
counsel  them  to  bear  with  Christian 
resignation  what  they  cannot  help ;  but 
you  ought  with  equal  fervor  to  counsel 
them  to  look  around  and  see  if  there  are 
not  many  things  which  they  can  help, 
and  if  there  are,  by  all  means  to  help 
them.  What  is  inevitable  comes  to  us 
from  God,  no  matter  how  many  hands 
it  passes  through ;  but  submission  to  un- 
necessary evils  is  cowardice  or  laziness ; 
and  extolling  of  the  evil  as  good  is  sheer 


ignorance,  or  perversity,  or  servility. 
Even  the  ills  that  must  be  borne  should 
be  borne  under  protest,  lest  patience  de- 
generate into  slavery.  Christian  char- 
acter is  never  formed  by  acquiescence 
in  01  apotheosis  of  wrong. 

The  principle  that  underlies  these  ex- 
tracts, and  makes  them  ministrative  of 
evil,  is  the  principle  that  a  woman  can 
benefit  her  children  by  sacrificing  her- 
self. It  teaches,  that  pale,  thin  faces 
and  feeble  steps  are  excellent  things 
in  young  mothers,  —  provided  they  are 
gained  by  maternal  duties.  We  infer 
that  it  is  meet,  right,  and  the  bounden 
duty  of  such  to  give  up  society,  read- 
ing, riding,  music,  and  become  indiffer- 
ent to  dress,  cultivation,  recreation,  to 
everything,  in  short,  except  taking  care 
of  the  children.  It  is  all  just  as  wrong 
as  it  can  be.  It  is  wrong  morally ;  it 
is  wrong  socially ;  wrong  in  principle, 
wrong  in  practice.  It  is  a  blunder  as 
well  as  a  crime,  for  it  works  woe.  It  is 
a  wrong  means  to  accomplish  an  end; 
and  it  does  not  accomplish  the  end,  after 
all,  but  demolishes  it. 

On  the  contrary,  the  duty  and  digni- 
ty of  a  mother  require  that  she  should 
never  subordinate  herself  to  her  chil- 
dren. When  she  does  so,  she  does  it  to 
their  manifest  injury  and  her  own.  Of 
course,  if  illness  or  accident  demand  un- 
usual care,  she  does  well  to  grow  thin 
and  pale  in  bestowing  unusual  care.  But 
when  a  mother  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
life  grows  thin  and  pale,  gives  up  riding, 
reading,  and  the  amusements  and  occu- 
pations of  life,  there  is  a  wrong  some- 
where, and  her  children  shall  reap  the 
fruits  of  it.  The  father  and  mother  are 
the  head  of  the  family,  the  most  comely 
and  the  most  honorable  part.  They  can- 
not benefit  their  children  by  descending 
from  their  Heaven-appointed  places,  and 
becoming  perpetual  and  exclusive  feet 
and  hands.  This  is  the  great  fault 
of  American  mothers.  They  swamp 
themselves  in  a  slough  of  self-sacrifice. 
They  are  smothered  in  their  own  sweet- 
ness. They  dash  into  domesticity  with 
an  impetus  and  abandonment  that  anni- 
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hilate  themselves.  They  sink  into  their 
families  like  a  light  in  a  poisonous  well, 
and  are  extinguished. 

One  hears  much  complaint  of  the  di- 
rection and  character  of  female  educa- 
tion. It  is  dolefully  affirmed  that  young 
ladies  learn  how  to  sing  operas,  but  not 
how  to  keep  house, — that  they  can  con- 
jugate Greek  verbs,  but  cannot  make 
breacl^  —  that  they  are  good  for  pretty 
toying,  but  not  for  homely  using.  Doubt- 
less there  is  foundation  for  this  remark, 
or  it  would  never  have  been  made.  But 
I  have  been  in  the  East,  and  the  West, 
and  the  North,  and  the  South ;  I  know 
that  I  have  seen  the  best  society,  and  I 
am  sure  I  have  seen  very  bad,  if  not  the 
worst ;  and  I  never  met  a  woman  whose 
superior  education,  whose  piano,  whose 
pencil,  whose  German,  or  French,  or  any 
school-accomplishments,  or  even  whose 
novels,  clashed  with  her  domestic  duties. 
T  have  read  of  them  in  books  ;  I  did  hear 
of  one  once  ;  but  I  never  met  one,  —  not 
one.  I  have  seen  women,  through  love 
of  gossip,  through  indolence,  through 
sheer  famine  of  mental  pabulum,  leave 
undone  things  that  ought  to  be  done, — 
rush  to  the  assembly,  the  lecture-room, 
the  sewing-circle,  or  vegetate  in  squal- 
id, shabby,  unwholesome  homes]  but  I 
never  saw  education  run  to  ruin.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  needlessly 
alarmed  in  that  direction. 

But  I  have  seen  scores  and  scores -of 
women  leave  school,  leave  their  piano 
and  drawing  and  fancy-work,  and  all 
manner  of  pretty  and  pleasant  things, 
and  marry  and  bury  themselves.  You 
hear  of  them  about  six  times  in  ten 
years,  and  there  is  a  baby  each  time. 
They  crawl  out  of  the  farther  end  of 
the  ten  years,  sallow  and  wrinkled  and 
lank, —  teeth  gone,  hair  gone,  roses 
gone,  plumpness  gone,  — freshness,  and 
vivacity,  and  sparkle,  everything  that  is 
dewy,  and  springing,  and  spontaneous, 
gone,  gone,  gone  forever.  This  our 
Tract-Society  book  puts  very  prettily. 
"  She  wraps  herself  in  the  robes  of  in- 
fantile simplicity,  and,  burying  her  wom- 
anly nature  in  the  tomb  of  childhood, 


patiently  awaits  the  sure-coming  resur- 
rection in  the  form  of  a  noble,  high- 
minded,  world-stirring  son,  or  a  virtu- 
ous, lovely  daughter.  The  nursery  is 
the  mother's  chrysalis.  Let  her  abide 
for  a  little  season,  and  she  shall  emerge 
triumphantly,  with  ethereal  wings  and 
a  happy  flight." 

But  the  nursery  has  no  business  to 
be  the  mother's  chrysalis.  God  never 
intended  her  to  wind  herself  up  into  a 
cocoon.  If  He  had,  He  would  have  made 
her  a  caterpillar.  She  has  no  right  to 
bury  her  womanly*nature  in  the,  tomb 
of  childhood.  It  will  surely  be  required 
at  her  hands.  It  was  given  her  to  sun 
itself  in  the  broad,  bright  day,  to  root 
itself  fast  and  firm  in  the  earth,  to  spread 
itself  wide  to  the  sky,  that  her  children 
in  their  infancy  and  youth  and  matu- 
rity, that  her  husband  in  his  strength 
and  his  weakness,  that  her  kinsfolk  and 
neighbors  and  the  poor  of  the  land,  the 
halt  and  the  blind  and  all  Christ's  lit- 
tle ones,  may  sit  under  its  shadow  with 
great  delight.  No  woman  has  a  right 
to  sacrifice  her  own  soul  to  problemat- 
ical, high-minded,  world -stirring  sons, 
and  virtuous,  lovely  daughters.  To  be 
the  mother  of  such,  one  might  perhaps 
pour  out  one's  life  in  draughts  so  copi- 
ous that  the  fountain  should  run  dry ; 
but  world-stirring  people  are  extremely 
rare.  One  in  a  century  is  a  liberal  allow- 
ance. The  overwhelming  probabilities 
are,  that  her  sons  will  be  lawyers  and 
shoemakers  and  farmers  and  commission- 
merchants,  her  daughters  nice,  "  smart," 
pretty  girls,  all  good,  honest,  kind-heart- 
ed, commonplace  people,  not  at  all 
world-stirring,  not  at  all  the  people  one 
would  glory  to  merge  one's  self  in.  'If 
the  mother  is  not  satisfied  with  this,  if 
she  wants  them  otherwise,  she  must  be 
otherwise.  The  surest  way  to  have  high- 
minded  children  is  to  be  high-minded 
yourself.  A  man  cannot  burrow  in  his 
counting-room  for  ten  or  twenty  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life,  and  come  out  as 
much  of  a  man  and  as  little  of  a  mole 
as  he  went  in.  But  the  twenty  years 
should  have  ministered  to  his  manhood, 
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instead  of  trampling  on  it.  Still  less 
can  a  woman  bury  herself  in  her  nurs- 
ery, and  come  ou't  without  harm.  But 
the  years  should  have  done  her  great 
good.  This  world  is  not  made  for  a 
tomb,  but  a  garden.  You  are  to  be  a 
seed,  not  a  death.  Plant  yourself,  and 
you  will  sprout.  Bury  yourself,  and  you 
can  only  decay.  For  a  dead  opportu- 
nity there  is  no  resurrection.  The  only 
enjoyment,  the  only  use  to  be  attained 
in  this  world,  must  be  attained  on  the 
wing.  Each  day  brings  its  own  happi- 
ness, its  own  benefit ;  but  it  has  none  to 
spare.  What  escapes  to-day  is  escaped 
forever.  To-morrow  has  no  overflow  to 
atone  for  the  lost  yesterdays. 

Few  things  are  more  painful  to  look 
upon  than  the  self-renunciation,  the  self- 
abnegation  of  mothers, — painful  both  for 
its  testimony  and  its  prophecy.  Its  tes- 
timony is  of  over-care,  over-work,  over- 
weariness,  the  abuse  of  capacities  that 
were  bestowed  for  most  sacred  uses,  an 
utter  waste  of  most  pure  and  life-giving 
waters.  Its  prophecy  is  of  early  de- 
cline and  decadence,  forfeiture  of  po- 
sition and  power,  and  worst,  perhaps, 
of  all,  irreparable  loss  and  grievous 
wrong  to  the  children  for  whom  all  is 
sacrificed. 

God  gives  to  the  mother  supremacy 
in  her  family.  It  belongs  to  her  to  main- 
tain it.  This  cannot  be  done  without 
exertion.  The  temptation  to  come  down 
from  her  throne  and  become  a  mere 
hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  is 
very  strong.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
work  with  the  hands  than  with  the  head. 
One  can  chop  sticks  all  day  serenely  un- 
perplexed.  But  to  administer  a  govern- 
ment demands  observation  and  knowl- 
edge and  judgment  and  resolution  and 
inexhaustible  patience.  Yet,  however 
uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  the  crown 
of  womanhood,  that  crown  cannot  be 
bartered  away  for  any  baser  wreath 
without  infinite  harm.  In  both  cases 
there  must  be  sacrifice  ;  but  in  the  one 
case  it  is  unto  death,  in  the  other  un- 
to life.  If  the  mother  stands  on  high 
ground,  she  brings  her  children  up  to 


her  own  level ;  if  she  sinks,  they  sink 
with  her. 

To  maintain  her  rank,  no  exertion  is 
too  great,  no  means  too  small.  Dress 
is  one  of  the  most  obvious  things  to  a 
child.  If  the  mother  wears  cheap  or 
shabby  or  ill-assorted  clothes,  while  the 
children's,  are  fine  and  harmonious,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  not  receive 
the  impression  that  they  are  of  more  con- 
sequence than  their  mother.  Therefore, 
for  her  children's  sake,  if  not  for  her 
own,  the  mother  should  always  be  well- 
dressed.  Her  baby,  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  instead  of  being 
an  excuse  for  a  faded  bonnet,  should  be 
an  inducement  for  a  fresh  one.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  riches  or  poverty ;  it 
is  a  thing  of  relations.  It  is  simply  that 
the  mother's  dress  —  her  morning  and 
evening  and  street  and  church  dress 
—  should  be  quite  as  good  as,  and  if 
there  is  any  difference,  better  than  her 
child's.  It  is  of  no  manner  of  conse- 
quence how  a  child  is  clad,  provided 
only  its  health  be  not  injured,  its  taste 
corrupted,  or  its  self-respect  wound- 
ed. Children  look  prettier  in  the  cheap- 
est and  simplest  materials  than  in  the 
richest  and  most  elaborate.  But  how 
common  is  it  to  see  the  children  gayly 
caparisoned  in  silk  and  feathers  and 
flounces,  while  the  mother  is  enveloped 
in  an  atmosphere  of  cottony  fadiness ! 
One  would  take  the  child  to  be  mis- 
tress and  the  mother  a  servant.  "  But," 
the  mother  says,  "I  do  not  care  for 
dress,  and  Caroline  does.  She,  poor 
child,  would  be  mortified  not  to  be 
dressed  like  the  other  children."  Then 
do  you  teach  her  better.  Plant  in  her 
mind  a  higher  standard  of  self-respect. 
Don't  tell  her  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
for  her  thus  and  thus ;  that  will  scat- 
ter premature  thorns  along  her  path  ; 
but  say  that  you  do  not  approve  of  it ; 
it  is  proper  for  her  to  dress  in  such  and 
such  a  way.  And  be  so  nobly  and 
grandly  a  woman  that  she  shall  have 
faith  in  you. 

It  is  essential  also  that  the  mother 
have  sense,  intelligence,  comprehension. 
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As  much  as  she  can  add  of  education  and 
accomplishments  will  increase  her  stock 
in  trade.  Her  reading  and  riding  and 
music,  instead  of  being  neglected  for 
her  children's  sake,  should  for  their  sake 
be  scrupulously  cultivated.  Of  the  two 
things,  it  is  a  thousand  times  better  that 
they  should  be  attended  by  a  nursery- 
maid in  their  infancy  than  by  a  feeble, 
timid,  inefficient  matron  in  their  youth. 
The  mother  can  oversee  half  a  dozen 
children  with  a  nurse  ;  but  she  needs 
all  her  strength,  all  her  mind,  her  own 
eyes,  and  ears,  and  quick  perceptions, 
and  delicate  intuition,  and  calm  self- 
possession,  when  her  sturdy  boys  and 
wild  young  girls  are  leaping  and  bound- 
ing and  careering  into  their  lusty  life. 
All  manner  of  novel  temptations  beset 
them,  —  perils  by  night  and  perils  by 
day,  —  perils  in  the  house  and  by  the 
way.  Their  fierce  and  hungry  young 
souls,  rioting  in  awakening  conscious- 
ness, ravening  for  pleasure,  strong  and 
tumultuous,  snatch  eagerly  at  every 
bait.  They  want  then  a  mother  able 
to  curb,  and  guide,  and  rule  them ;  and 
only  a  mother  who  commands  their  re- 
spect can  do  this.  Let  them  see  her 
sought  for  her  social  worth,  —  let  them 
see  that  she  is  familiar  with  all  the  con- 
ditions of  their  life, — that  her  vision  is 
at  once  broader  and  keener  than  theirs, 
—  that  her  feet  have  travelled  along  the 
paths  they  are  just  beginning  to  ex- 
plore,— that  she  knows  all  the  phases 
alike  of  their  strength  and  their  weak- 
ness,— and  her  influence  over  them  is 
unbounded.  Let  them  see  her  uncer- 
tain, uncomfortable,  hesitating,  fearful 
without  discrimination,  leaning  where 
she  ought  to  support,  interfering  with- 
out power  of  suggesting,  counselling,  but 
not  controlling,  with  no  presence,  no 
bearing,  no  experience,  no  prestige, 
and  they  will  carry  matters  with  a  high 
hand.  They  will  overrule  her  decis- 
ions, and  their  love  will  not  be  unmin- 
gled  with  contempt.  It  will  be  strong 
enough  to  prick  them  when  they  have 
done  wrong,  but  not  strong  enough  to 
keep  them  from  doing  wrong. 


Nothing  gives  a  young  girl  such  van- 
tage-ground in  society  and  in  life  as  a 
mother,  —  a  sensible,  amiable,  brilliant, 
and  commanding  woman.  Under  the 
shelter  of  such  a  mother's  wing,  the 
neophyte  is  safe.  This  mother  will  at- 
tract to  herself  the  wittiest  and  the 
wisest.  The  young  girl  can  see  society 
in  its  best  phases,  without  being  herself 
drawn  out  into  its  glare.  She  forms 
her  own  style  on  the  purest  models. 
She  gains  confidence,  without  losing 
modesty.  Familiar  with  wisdom,  she 
will  not  be  dazed  by  folly.  Having  the 
opportunity  to  make  observations  be- 
fore she  begins  to  be  observed,  she  does 
not  become  the  prey  of  the  weak  and 
the  wicked.  Her  taste  is  strengthened 
and  refined,  her  standard  elevates  it- 
self, her  judgment  acquires  a  firm  ba- 
sis. But  cast  upon  her  own  resources, 
her  own  blank  inexperience,  at  her  first 
entrance  into  the  world,  with  nothing 
to  stand  between  her  and  what  is  open- 
ly vapid  and  covertly  vicious,  with  no' 
clear  eye  to  detect  for  her  the  false  and 
distinguish  the  true,  m>  strong,  firm, 
judicious  hand  to'  guide  tenderly  and 
undeviatingly,  to  repress  without  irri- 
tating and  encourage  without  embold- 
ening, what  wonder  that  the  peach- 
bloom  loses  its  delicacy,  deepening  into 
rouge  or  hardening  into  brass,  and  the 
happy  young  life  is  stranded  on  a  cruel 
shore  ? 

Hence  it  follows  that  our  social  gath- 
erings consist,  to  so  lamentable  an  ex- 
tent, of  pert  youngsters  or  faded  old- 
sters. Thence  come  those  abominable 
"  young  people's  parties,"  where  a  score 
or  two  or  three  of-  boys  and  girls  meet 
and  manage  after  their  own  hearts. 
Thence  it  happens  that  conversation 
seems  to  be  taking  its  place  among  the 
Lost  Arts,  and  the  smallest  of  small 
talk  reigns  in  its  stead.  Society,  in- 
stead of  giving  its  tone  to  the  children, 
takes  it  from  them,  and  since  it  cannot 
be  juvenile,  becomes  insipid,  and  be- 
cause it  is  too  old  to  prattle,  jabbers. 
Talkers  are  everywhere,  but  where  are 
the  men  that  say  things  ?  Where  are 
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the  people  that  can  be  listened  to  and 
quoted  V  Where  are  the  flinty  people 
whose  contact  strikes  fire  ?  Where 
are  the  electric  people  who  thrill  a 
whole  circle  with  sudden  vitality  ? 
Where  are  the  strong  people  who  hedge 
themselves  around  with  their  individu- 
ality, and  will  be  roused  by  no  prince's 
kiss,  but  taken  only  by  storm,  yet,  once 
captured,  are  sweeter  than  the  dews  of 
Hymettus  ?  Where  are  the  seers,  the 
prophets,  the  Magi,  who  shall  unfold 
for  us  the  secrets  of  the  sky  and  the 
seas,  and  the  mystery  of  human  hearts  ? 

Yet  fathers  and  mothers  not  only  ac- 
quiesce in  this  state  of  things,  they  ap- 
prove of  it.  They  foster  it.  They  are 
forward  to  annihilate  themselves.  They 
are  careful  to  let  their  darlings  go  out 
alone,  lest  they  be  a  restraint  upon 
them,  —  as  if  that  were  not  what  par- 
ents were  made  for.  If  they  were  what 
they  ought  to  be,  the  restraint  would 
be  not  only  wholesome,  but  impalpable. 
The  relation  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren should  be  such  that  pleasure  shall 
not  be  quite  perfect,  unless  shared  by 
both.  Parents  ought  to  take  such  a 
tender,  proud,  intellectual  interest  in 
the  pursuits  and  amusements  of  their 
children  that  the  children  shall  feel  the 
glory  of  the  victory  dimmed,  unless  their 
*  parents  are  there  to  witness  it.  If  the 
presence  of  a  sensible  mother  is  felt  as 
a  restraint,  it  shows  conclusively  that 
restraint  is  needed. 

A  woman  also  needs  self-cultivation, 
both  physical  and  mental,  in  order  to 
self-respect.  Undoubtedly  Diogenes 
glorified  himself  in  his  tub.  But  people 
in  general,  and  women  in  universal,  — 
except  the  geniuses,— need  the  pomp  of 
circumstance.  A  slouchy  garb  is  both 
effect  and  cause  of  a  slouchy  mind.  A 
woman  who  lets  go  her  hold  upon  dress, 
literature,  music,  amusement,  will  almost 
inevitably  slide  down  into  a  bog  of  mug- 
gy moral  indolence.  She  will  lose  her 
spirit ;  and  when  the  spirit  is  gone  out  of 
a  woman,  there  is  not  much  left  of  her. 
When  she  cheapens  herself,  she  dimin- 
ishes her  value.  Especially  when  the 


evanescent  charms  of  mere  youth  are 
gone,  when  the  responsibilities  of  life 
have  left  their  mark  upon  her,  is  it 
indispensable  that  she  attend  to  all  the 
fitnesses  of  externals,  and  strengthen 
and  polish  all  her  mental  and  social 
qualities.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
women  should  allow  themselves  to  lose 
their  beauty  as  they  increase  in  years. 
Men  grow  handsomer  as  they  grow  old- 
er. There  is  no  reason,  there  ought  to 
be  no  reason,  why  women  should  not. 
They  will  have  a  different  kind  of  beau- 
ty, but  it  will  be  just  as  truly  beauty 
and  more  impressive  and  attractive  than 
the  beauty  of  sixteen.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  God  has  made  women  so 
that  their  glory  passes  away  in  half  a 
dozen  years.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  thought  and  feeling  and  passion 
and  purpose,  all  holy  instincts  and  im- 
pulses, can  chisel  away  on  a  woman's 
face  for  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years,  and 
leave  that  face  at  the  end  worse  than 
they  found  it.  They  found  it  a  nega- 
tive,—  mere  skin  and  bone,  blood  and 
muscle  and  fat.  They  can  but  leave 
their  mark  upon  it,  and  the  mark  of 
good  is  good.  Pity  does  not  have  the 
same  finger -touch  as  revenge.  Love 
does  not  hold  the  same  brush  as  hatred. 
Sympathy  and  gratitude  and  benevo- 
lence have  a  different  sign  -  manual 
from  cruelty  and  carelessness  and  de- 
ceit. All  these  busy  little  sprites  draw 
their  fine  lines,  lay  on  their  fine  col- 
ors ;  the  face  lights  up  under  their  tiny 
hands  ;  the  prisoned  soul  shines  clearer 
and  clearer  through,  and  there  is  the 
consecration  and  the  poet's  dream. 

But  such  beauty  is  made,  not  born. 
Care  and  weariness  and  despondency 
come  of  themselves,  and  groove  their 
own  furrows.  Hope  and  intelligence 
and  interest  and  buoyancy  must  be 
wooed  for  their  gentle  and  genial  touch. 
A  mother  must  battle  against  the  ten- 
dencies that  drag  her  downward.  She 
must  take  pains  to  grow,  or  she  will  not 
grow.  She  must  sedulously  cultivate 
her  mind  and  heart,  or  her  old  age  will 
be  ungraceful ;  and  if  she  lose  fresh- 
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ness  without  acquiring  ripeness,  she  is 
indeed  in  an  evil  case.  The  first,  the 
most  important  trust  which  God  has 
given  to  any  one  is  himself.  To  secure 
this  trust,  He  has  made  us  so  that  in  no 
possible  way  can  we  benefit  the  world 
so  much  as  by  making  the  most  of  our- 
selves. Indulging  our  whims,  or,  inor- 
dinately, our  just  tastes,  is  not  develop- 
ing1 ourselves ;  but  neither  is  leaving 
our  own  fields  to  grow  thorns  and  this- 
tles, that  we  may  plant  somebody  else's 
garden-plot,  keeping  our  charge.  Even 
were  it  possible  for  a  mother  to  work 
well  to  her  children  in  thus  working 
ill  to  herself,  I  do  not  think  she  would 
be  justified  in  doing  it.  Her  account 
is  not  complete  when  she  says,  "  Here 
are  they  whom  thou  hast  given  me." 
She  must  first  say,  "  Here  am  I."  But 
when  it  is  seen  that  suicide  is  also 
child-murder,  it  must  appear  that  she 
is  under  doubly  heavy  bonds  for  her- 
self. 

Husbands,  moreover,  have  claims, 
though  wives  often  ignore  them.  It 
is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world 
to  see  parents  tender  of  their  chil- 
dren's feelings,  alive  to  their  wants,  in- 
dulgent to  their  tastes,  kind,  consider- 
ate, and  forbearing,  but  to  each  other 
hasty,  careless,  and  cold.  Conjugal  love 
often  seems  to  die  out  before  paren- 
tal love.  It  ought  not  so  to  be.  Hus- 
band and  wife  should  each  stand  first 
in  the  other's  estimation.  They  have 
no  right  to  forget  each  other's  com- 
fort, convenience,  sensitiveness,  tastes, 
or  happiness  in  those  of  their  children. 
Nothing  can  discharge  them  from  the 
obligations  which  they  are  under  to 
each  other.  But  if  a  woman  lets  her- 
self become  shabby,  drudgy,  and  com- 
monplace as  a  wife,  in  her  efforts  to  be 
perfect  as  a  mother,  can  she  expect  to 
retain  the  consideration  that  is  due  to 
the  wife  ?  Not  a  man  in  the  world  but 
would  rather  see  his  wife  tidy,  neat,  and 
elegant  in  her  attire,  easy  and  assured 
in  her  bearing,  intelligent  and  vivacious 
in  her  talk,  than  the  contrary ;  and  if 
she  neglect  these  things,  ought  she  to 


be  surprised,  if  he  turns  to  fresh  woods 
and  pastures  new  for  the  diversion  and 
entertainment  which  he  seeks  in  vain 
at  home  ?  This  is  quaky  ground,  but  I 
know  where  I  am,  and  I  ani  not  afraid. 
I  don't  expect  men  or  women  to  say 
that  they  agree  with  me,  but  I  am  right 
for  all  that.  Let  us  bring  our  common 
sense  to  bear  on  this  point,  and  not  be 
fooled  by  reiteration.  Cause  and  effect 
obtain  here  as  elsewhere.  If  you  add 
two  and  two,  the  result  is  four,  however 
much  you  may  try  to  blink  it.  People 
do  not  always  tell  lies,  when  they  are 
telling  what  is  not  the  truth ;  but  false- 
hood is  still  disastrous.  Men  and  wom- 
en think  they  believe  a  thousand  things 
which  they  do  not  believe ;  but  as  long 
as  they  think  so,  it  is  just  as  bad  as  if  it 
were  so.  Men  talk  —  and  women  listen 
and  echo  —  about  the  overpowering 
loveliness  and  charm'  of  a  young  moth- 
er surrounded  by  her  blooming  family, 
ministering  to  their  wants  and  absorbed 
in  their  welfare,  self-denying  and  self- 
forgetful  ;  and  she  is  lovely  and  charm- 
ing ;  but  if  this  is  all,  it  is  little  more 
than  the  charm  and  loveliness  of  a  pic- 
ture. It  is  not  magnetic  and  irresisti- 
ble. It  has  the  semblance,  but  not  the 
smell  of  life.  It  is  pretty  to  look  at, 
but  it  is  not  vigorous  for  command. 
Her  husband  will  have  a  certain  kind 
of  admiration  and  love.  Her  wish  will 
be  law  within  a  certain  very  limited 
sphere ;  but  beyond  that  he  will  not 
take  her  into  his  counsels  and  confi- 
dence. A  woman  must  make  herself 
obvious  to  her  husband,  or  he  will  drift 
out  beyond  her  horizon.  She  will  be  to 
him  very  nearly  what  she  wills  and 
works  to  be.  If  she  adapts  herself  to 
her  children  and  does  not  adapt  herself 
to  her  husband,  he  will  fall  into  the  ar- 
rangement, and  the  two  will  fall  apart. 
I  do  not  mean  that  they  will  quarrel, 
but  they  will  lead  separate  lives.  They 
will  be  no  longer  husband  and  wife. 
There  will  be  a  domestic  alliance,  but 
no  marriage.  A  predominant  interest 
in  the  same  objects  binds  them  together 
after  a  fashion ;  but  marriage  is  some- 
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thing  beyond  that.  If  a  woman  wishes 
and  purposes  to  be  the  friend  of  her 
husband,  —  if  she  would  be  valuable  to 
him,  not  simply  as  the  nurse  of  his  chil- 
dren and  the  directress  of  his  house- 
hold, but  as  a  woman  fresh  and  fair 
and  fascinating,  to  him  intrinsically 
lovely  and  attractive,  she  should  make 
ah  effort  for  it.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
a  thing  that  comes  of  itself,  or  that  can 
be  left  to  itself.  She  must  read,  and 
observe,  and  think,  and  rest  up  to  it. 
Men,  as  a  general  thing,  will  not  tell 
you  so.  They  talk  about  having  the 
slippers  ready,  and  enjoin  women  to  be 
domestic.  But  men  are  blockheads,  — 
dear,  and  affectionate,  and  generous 
blockheads,  —  benevolent,  large-heart- 
ed, and  chivalrous, — kind,  and  patient, 
and  hard-working,  —  but  stupid  where 
women  are  concerned.  Indispensable 
and  delightful  as  they  are  in  real  life, 
pleasant  and  comfortable  as  women  act- 
ually find  them,  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
but  makes  a  dunce  of  himself  the  mo- 
ment he  opens  his  mouth  to  theorize 
about  women.  Besides,  they  have  an  axe 
to  grind.  The  pretty  things  they  incul- 
cate—slippers, and  coffee,  and  care,  and 
courtesy — ought  indeed  to  be  done,  but 
the  others  ought  not  to  be  left  undone. 
And  to  the  former  women  seldom  need 
to  be  exhorted.  They  take  to  them 
naturally.  A  great  many  more  women 
bore  boorish  husbands  with  fond  little  at- 
tentions than  wound  appreciative  ones 
by  neglect.  "Women  domesticate  them- 
selves to.  death  already.  What  they 
want  is  cultivation.  They  need  to  be 
stimulated  to  develop  a  large,  compre- 
hensive, catholic  life,  in  which  their  do- 
mestic duties  shall  have  an  appropri- 
ate niche,  and  not  dwindle  down  to  a 
narrow  and  servile  one,  over  which 
those  duties  shall  spread  and  occupy 
the  whole  space. 

This  mistake  is  the  foundation  of  a 
world  of  wretchedness  and  ruin.  I  can 
see  Satan  standing  at  the  mother's  el- 
bow. He  follows  her  around  into  the 
nursery  and  the  kitchen.  He  tosses 
up  the  babies  and  the  omelets,  delivers 


dutiful  harangues  about  the  inappropri- 
ateness  of  the  piano  and  the  library, 
and  grins  fiendishly  in  his  sleeve  at  the 
wreck  he  is  making,  —  a  wreck  not  ne- 
cessarily of  character,  but  of  happiness ; 
for  I  suppose  Satan  has  so  bad  a  dispo- 
sition, that,  if  he  cannot  do  all  the  harm 
he  would  wish,  he  will  still  do  all  he 
can.  It  is  true  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  noble  men  married  to  fond 
and  foolish  women,  and  they  are  both 
happy.  Well,  the  fond  and  foolish 
women  are  very  fortunate.  They  have 
fallen  into  hands  that  will  entreat  them 
tenderly,  and  they  will  not  perceive 
that  anything  is  kept  back.  Nor  are 
the  noble  men  wholly  unfortunate,  in 
that  they  have  not  taken  to  their  hearths 
shrews.  But  this  is  not  marriage. 

There  are  women  less  foolish.  They 
see  their  husbands  attracted  in  other 
directions  more  often  and  more  easily 
than  in  theirs.  They  have  too  much 
sterling  worth  and  profound  faith  to  be 
vulgarly  jealous.  They  fear  nothing 
like  shame  or  crime ;  but  they  feel 
the  fact  that  their  own  preoccupation 
with  homely  household  duties  precludes 
real  companionship,  the  interchange  ot 
emotions,  thoughts,  sentiments,  a  living 
and  palpable  and  vivid  contact  of  mind 
with  mind,  of  heart  with  heart.  They 
see  others  whose  leisure  ministers  to 
grace,  accomplishments,  piquancy,  and 
attractiveness,  and  the  moth  flies  to- 
wards the  light  by  his  own  nature.  Be- 
cause he  is  a  wise  and  virtuous  and 
honorable  moth,  he  does  not  dart  into 
the  flame.  He  does  not  even  scorch 
his  wings.  He  never  thinks  of  such  a 
thing.  He  merely  circles  around  the 
pleasant  light,  sunning  himself  in  it 
without  much  thought  one  way  or  an- 
other, only  feeling  that  it  is  pleasant ; 
but  meanwhile  Mrs.  Moth  sits  at  home  in 
darkness,  mending  the  children's  clothes, 
which  is  not  exhilarating.  Many  a  wom- 
an who  feels  that  she  possesses  her  hus- 
band's affection  misses  something.  She 
does  not  secure  his  fervor,  his  admira- 
tion. His  love  is  honest  and  solid,  but 
a  little  dormant,  and  therefore  dull.  It 
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does  not  brace,  and  tone,  and  stimu- 
late. She  wants  not  the  love  only,  but 
the  keenness  and  edge  and  flavor  of 
the  love ;  and  she  suffers  untold  pangs. 
I  know  it.  for  I  have  seen  it.  It  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  uttered.  Most  women  do 
not  admit  it  even  to  themselves  ;  but  it 
is  revealed  by  a  lift  of  the  eyelash,  by 
a  quiver  of  the  eye,  by  a  tone  of  the 
voice,  by  a  trick  of  the  finger. 

But  what  is  the  good  of  saying  all 
this,  if  a  woman  cannot  help  herself? 
The  children  must  be  seen  to,  and  the 
work  must  be  done,  and  after  that  she 
has  no  time  left.  The  "  mother  of  a 
young  and  increasing  family,"  with  her 
"  pale,  thin  face  and  feeble  step,"  and 
her  "  multiplied  and  wearying  cares," 
is  "  completely  worn  down  with  so  many 
children."  She  has  neither  time  nor 
spirit  for  self-culture,  beyond  what  she 
may  obtain  in  the  nursery.  What  sat- 
isfaction is  there  in  proving  that  she  is 
far  below  where  she  ought  to  be,  if  in- 
exorable circumstance  prevent  her  from 
climbing  higher  ?  What  use  is  there 
in  telling  her  that  she  will  alienate  her 
husband  and  injure  her  children  by  her 
course,  when  there  is  no  other  course 
for  her  to  pursue  ?  What  can  she  do 
about  it  ? 

There  is  one  thing  that  she  need  not 
do.  She  need  not  sit  down  and  write 
a  book,  affirming  that  it  is  the  most  glo- 
rious and  desirable  condition  imagina- 
ble. She  need  not  lift  up  her  voice 
and  declare  that  "  she  lives  above  the 
ills  and  disquietudes  of  her  condition,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  love  and  peace  and 
pleasure  far  beyond  the  storms  and  con- 
flicts of  this  material  life."  Who  ever 
heard  of  the  mother  of  a  young  and  in- 
creasing family  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  peace,  not  to  say*  pleasure,  above 
conflicts  and  storms?  Who  does. not 
know  that  the  private  history  of  every 
family  with  the  ordinary  allowance  of 
brains  is  a  record  of  incessant  interne- 
cine warfare?  If  she  said  Ifcss,  we 
might  believe  her.  When  she  says  so 
much,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  To 
make  the  best  of  anything,  it  is  not  ne- 
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cessary  to  declare  that  it  is  the  best 
thing.  Children  must  be  taken  care 
of,  but  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
there  are  too  many  of  them.  Some 
people  think  that  opinion  several  times 
more  atrocious  than  murder  in  the  first 
degree  ;  but  I  see  no  atrocity  in  it,  arid 
there  is  none.  I  think  there  is  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  nonsense  about,  re- 
garding this  thing.  For  my  part,  I 
don't  credit  half  of  it.  I  believe  in 
Malthus,  —  a  great  deal  more  than 
Maltlius  did  himself.  The  prosperity 
of  a  country  is  often  measured  by  its 
population ;  but  quite  likely  it  should 
be  taken  in  inverse  ratio.  I  certainly 
do  not  see  why  the  mere  multiplication 
of  the  species  is  so  indicative  of  prosper- 
ity. Mobs  are  not  so  altogether  lovely 
that  one  should  desire  their  indefinite 
increase.  A  village  is  honorable,  not 
according  to  the  number,  but  the  char- 
acter of  its  residents.  The  drunkards 
and  the  paupers  and  the  thieves  and 
the  idiots  rather  diminish  than  increase 
its  respectability.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  world  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
thinning  out.  Most  of  the  places  that 
I  have  seen  would  be  much  improved 
by  being  decimated,  not  to  say  quin- 
queted  or  bisected.  If  people  are  stub- 
born and  rebellious,  stiff-necked  and 
uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  the 
fewer  of  them  the  better.  A  small  pop- 
ulation, trained  to  honor  and  virtue,  to 
liberality  of  culture  and  breadth  of 
view,  to  self-reliance  and  self-respect, 
is  a  thousand  times  better  than  an  over- 
crowded one  with  everything  at  loose 
ends.  As  with  the  village,  so  with  the 
family.  There  ought  to  be  no  more 
children  than  can  be  healthily  and  thor- 
oughly reared,  as  regards  the  moral, 
physical,  and  intellectual  nature  both 
of  themselves  and  their  parents.  All 
beyond  this  is  wrong  and/  disastrous.  I 
know  of  no  greater  crime  than  to  give 
life  to  souls,  and  then  degrade  them,  or 
suffer  them  to  be  degraded.  Children 
are  the  poor  man's  blessing  and  Cor- 
nelia's jewels,  just  so  long  as  Cornelia 
and  the  poor  man  can  make  adequate 
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provision  for  them.  But  the  ragged, 
filthy,  squalid,  unearthly  little  wretch- 
es that  wallow  before  the  poor  man's 
shanty-door  are  the  poor  man's  shame 
and  curse.  The  sickly,  sallow,  sorrow- 
ful little  ones,  shadowed  too  early  by 
life's  cares,  are  something  other  than 
a  blessing.  When  Cornelia  finds  her 
children  too  many  for  her,  when  her 
step  trembles  and  her  cheek  fades,  when 
the  sparkle  flats  \mt  of  her  wine  of  life 
and  her  salt  has  lost  its  savor,  her  jew- 
els are  Tarpeian  jewels.  One  child 
educated  by  healthy  and  happy  par- 
ents is  better  than  seven  dragging  their 
mother  into  the  grave,  notwithstanding 
the  unmeasured  reprobation  of  our  little 
book.  Of  course,  if  they  can  stand  seven, 
very  well.  Seven  and  seventy  times 
seven,  if  you  like,  only  let  them  be  buds, 
not  blights.  If  we  obeyed  the  laws  of 
God,  children  would  be  like  spring  blos- 
soms. They  would  impart  as  much 
freshness  and  strength  as  they  abstract. 
They  are  a  natural  institution,  and  Nature 
is  eminently  healthy.  But  when  they 
"  come  crowding  into  the  home-nest,"  as 
our  book  daintily  says,  they  are  a  nui- 
sance. God  never  meant  the  home-nest 
to  be  crowded.  There  is  room  enough 
and  elbow-room  enough  in  the  world  for 
everything  that  ought  to  be  in  it.  The 
moment  there  is  crowding,  you  may  be 
sure  something  wrong  is  going  on.  Either 
a  bad  thing  is  happening,  or  too  much  of 
a  good  thing,  which  counts  up  just  the 
same.  The  parents  begin  to  repair  the 
evil  by  a  greater  one.  They  attempt  to 
,  patch  their  own  rents  by  dilapidating 
their  children.  They  recruit  their  own 
exhausted  energies  by  laying  hold  of  the 
young  energies  around  them,  and  older 
children  are  bored,  and  fretted,  and  de- 
formed in  figure  and  temper  by  the  care 
of  younger  children.  This  is  horrible. 
Some  care  and  task  and  responsibility 
are  good  for  a  child's  own  development ; 
but  every  care,  every  toil,  every  atom 
of  labor  that  is  laid  upon  children  be- 
yond what  is  solely  the  best  for  their  own 
character  is  intolerable  and  inexcusable 
oppression.  Parents  have  no  right  to 


lighten  their  own  burdens  by  imposing 
them  upon  the  children.  Tbe  poor 
things  had  nothing  to  do  with  being 
born.  They  came  into  the  world  with- 
out any  volition  of  their  own.  Their 
existence  began  only  to  serve  the  pleas- 
ure or  the  pride  of  others.  It  was  a 
culpable  cruelty,  in  the  first  place,  to  in- 
troduce them  into  a  sphere  where  no  ad- 
equate provision  could  be  made  for  therf 
comfort  and  culture  ;  but  to  shoulder 
them,  after  they  get  here,  with  the  load 
which  belongs  to  their  parents  is  out- 
rageous. Earth  is  not  a  paradise  at  best, 
and  at  worst  it  is  very  near  the  other 
place.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  make 
the  way  as  smooth  as  possible  for  the 
new-comers.  There  is  not  the  least  dan- 
ger that  it  will  be  too  smooth.  If  you 
stagger  under  the  weight  which  you 
have  imprudently  assumed,  stagger.  But 
don't  be  such  an  unutterable  coward  and 
brute  as  to  illumine  your  own  life  by 
darkening  the  young  lives  which  sprang 
from  yours.  I  often  wonder  that  chil- 
dren do  not  open  their  mouths  and  curse 
the  father  that  begat  and  the  mother 
that  bore  them.  I  often  wonder  that 
parents  do  not  tremble  lest  the  cry  of  the 
children  whom  they  oppress  go  up  into 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  and 
bring  down  wrath  upon  their  guilty 
heads.  It  was  well  that  God  planted  fil- 
ial affection  and  reverence  as  an  instinct 
in  the  human  breast.  If  it  depended  up- 
on reason,  it  would  have  but  a  precarious 
existence. 

I  wish  'women  would  have  the  sense 
and  courage  —  I  will  not  say,  to  say  what 
they  think,  for  that  is  not  always  desir- 
able —  but  to  think  according  to  the  facts. 
They  have  a  strong  desire  to  please  men, 
which  is  quite  right  and  natural ;  but  in 
their  eagerness  to  do  this,  they  some- 
times forget  what  is  due  to  themselves. 
To  think  namby-pambyism  for  the  sake 
of  pleasing  men  is  running  benevolence 
into  the  ground.  Not  that  women  con- 
sciously do  this,  but  they  do  it.  They 
don't  mean  to  pander  to  false  masculine 
notions,  but  they  do.  They  don't  know 
that  they  are  pandering  to  them,  but 
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they  are.  Men  say  silly  things,  partly 
because  they  don't  know  any  better,  and 
partly  because  they  don't  want  any  bet- 
ter. They  are  strong,  and  can  generally 
make  shift  to  bear  their  end  of  the  pole 
without  being  crushed.  So  they  are  tol- 
erably content.  They  are  not  very  much 
to  blame.  People  cannot  be  expected  to 
start  on  a  crusade  against  ills  of  which 
they  have  but  a  vague  and  cloudy  con- 
ception. The  edge  does  not  cut  them, 
and  so  they  think  it  is  not  much  of  a 
sword  after  all.  But  women  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  a  more  subtile  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  realities.  They 
ought  to  know  what  is  fact  and  what  is 
fol-de-rol.  They  ought  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  really  noble  and  the  simply 
physical,  not  to  say  faulty.  If  men  do 
not,  it  is  women's  duty  to  help  them.  I 
think,  if  women  would  only  not  be  quite  so 
afraid  of  being  thought  unwomanlv,  they 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  womanly  than 
they  are.  To  be  brave,  and  single-mind- 
ed, and  discriminating,  and  judicious,  and 
clear-sighted,  and  self-reliant,  and  deci- 
sive, that  is  pure  womanly.  To  be  wo- 
manish is  not  to  be  womanly.  To  be 
flabby,  and  plastic,  and  weak,  and  acqui- 
escent, and  insipid,  is  not  womanly.  And 
I  could  wish  sometimes  that  women  would 
not  be  quite  so  patient.  They  often  ex- 
hibit a  degree  of  long-suffering  entirely 
unwarrantable.  There  is  no  use  in  suf- 
fering, unless  you  cannot  help  it ;  and  a 
good,  stout,  resolute  protest  would  often 
be  a  great  deal  more  wise,  and  Christian, 
and  beneficial  on  all  sides,  than  so  much 
patient  endurance.  A  little  spirit  and 
"  spunk  "  would  go  a  great  way  towards 


setting  the  world  right.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  a  termagant.  The  firmest  will 
and  the  stoutest  heart  may  be  combined 
with  the  gentlest  delicacy.  Tameness  is 
not  the  stuff  that  the  finest  women  are 
made  of.  Nobody  can  be  more  kind,  con- 
siderate, or  sympathizing  towards  weak- 
ness or  weariness  than  men,  if  they  on- 
ly know  it  exists ;  and  it  is  a  wrong  to 
them  to  go  on  bolstering  them  up  in  their 
bungling  opinions,  when  a  few  sensible 
ideas,  wisely  administered,  would  do  so 
much  to  enlighten  them,  and  reveal  the 
path  which  needs  only  to  be  revealed  to 
secure  their  unhesitating  entrance  upon 
it.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  un- 
varying acquiescence  is  necessary  to  se- 
cure and  retain  their  esteem,  and  that  a 
frank  avowal  of  differing  opinions,  even 
if  they  were  wrong,  would  work  its  for- 
feiture. A  respect  held  on  so  frail  a 
tenure  were  little  worth.  But  it  is  not  so. 
I  believe  that  manhood  and  womanhood 
are  too  truly  harmonious  to  need  iron 
bands,  too  truly  noble  to  require  the 
props  of  falsehood.  Truth,  simple  and 
sincere,  without  partiality  and  without 
hypocrisy,  is  the  best  food  for  both.  If 
any  are  to  be  found  on  either  side  too 
weak  to  administer  or  digest  it,  the  reme- 
dy is  not  to  mix  it  with  folly  or  falsehood, 
for  they  are  poisons,  but  to  strengthen 
the  organisms  with  wholesome  tonics,  — 
not  undiluted,  perhaps,  but  certainly  un- 
adulterated. 

0  Edmund  Sparkler,  you  builded  bet- 
ter than  you  knew,  when  you  reared  eu- 
logiums  upon  the  woman  with  no  nonsense 
about  her ! 
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MY   SHIP. 

MIST  on  the  shore,  and  dark  on  the  sand, 
The  chilly  gulls  swept  over  my  head, 

When  a  stately  ship  drew  near  the  land,  — 
Onward  in  silent  grace  she  sped. 

Lonely,  I  threw  but  a  coward's  glance 
Upon  the  brave  ship  tall  and  free, 

Joyfully  dancing  her  mystic  dance, 

As  if  skies  were  blue  and  smooth  the  sea. 

I  breathed  the  forgotten  odors  of  Spain, 
Remembered  my  castles  so  far  removed, 

For  they  brought  the  distant  faith  again 
That  one  who  loves  shall  be  beloved. 

Then  the  goodly  galleon  suddenly 

Dropped  anchor  close  to  the  barren  strand, 
And  various  cargoes,  all  for  me, 

JL/aid  on  the  bosom  of  my  land. 

O  friend  1  her  cargoes  were  thy  love, 
The  stately  ship  thy  presence  fair ; 

Her  pointed  sails,  like  wings  above, 
Shall  fill  with  praises  and  with  prayer. 


BETROTHAL  BY   PROXY: 

A  ROMANCE  OF  GENEALOGY. 

CHAPTER  I.  *ne  point  and  purpose  of  his  testimony 
to  the  languid  curiosity  of  a  spent  read- 

YE  who  listen  with  impatience  to  er.  Dr.  Johnson  never  did  so ;  and 

the  Reports  of  Historical  Societies  and  who  am  I  to  question  his  literary  in- 

have  hitherto  neglected  to  subscribe  to  fallibility  ?  So  if  you  do  not  take  kind- 

an  Antiquarian  Journal,  ye  who  imag-  ly  to  the  solemn  rumble  of  the  John- 

ine  that  there  can  be  no  intelligent  and  sonese  mail-coach  of  a  sentence  in 

practical  reply  to  the  cui  bono  ?  shake  which  we  set  out,  receive  the  purport 

of  the  head  which  declines  to  supply  of  it  thus  :  It  is  of  advantage  to  be  on 

the  funds  for  a  genealogical  investiga-  good  terms  with  one's  ancestors  :  Also ; 

tion,  attend  to  the  history  of  my  adven-  men  absorbed  in  this  practical  present 

ture  in  Foxden.  may  be  all  the  better  for  a  little  coun- 

There !  —  I  like  to  begin  with  the  ter  irritation  with  the  driest  twigs  of 

Moral;  for  no  sensible  man  will  leave  the  family-tree. 
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And  now,  Why  did  I  marry  Miss  Hur- 
ribattle  ?  I  am  sure  I  had  no  intention 
of  doing  so.  In  the  first  place,  when 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  I  had  firm- 
ly determined  never  to  marry  anybody. 
Then  there  were  so  many  nice  lea-ing 
families  in  the  Atlantic  city  whose  prin- 
cipal street  was  decorated  by  my  mod- 
est counsellor's  sign,  that  I  really  must 
excuse  the  rather  unpleasant  wonder 
of  several  friends  at  my  out-of-the-way 
selection.  That  a  somewhat  experi- 
enced advocate,  who  had  resisted  for 
three  years  the  fascinations  of  city  belle- 
ship,  should  spend  the  legal  vacation  in 
a  visit  to  an  old  gentleman  he  never  saw 
before,  and  return  affianced  to  a  lady 
nobody  had  ever  heard  of, — I  own  there 
was  something  temptingly  discussible  in 
the  circumstance ;  and  knowing  that 
fine  relish  for  personal  topics  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  American  conversazione, 
how  could  I  hope  to  escape  ?  At  first, 
it  was  a  little  awkward,  when  I  went  to 
a  party,  to  see  people  who  were  talking 
together  glance  at  me  and  murmur  on 
with  increased  interest.  Sometimes, 
when  the  wave  of  talk  retreated  a  lit- 
tle, I  would  catch  the  prattle  of  some 
retiring  rill  to  this  effect :  "  But  who 
are  these  Hurribattles  ?  What  an  odd 
name  !  I  wonder  if  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  it." 

The  querist,  whoever  he  or  she  might 
be,  had  unconsciously  struck  upon  the 
explanation  of  the  whole  matter.  Yes, 
it  was  the  name  :  it  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it.  And  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  step  back  a  little  into  the  past,  and 
thence  begin  over  again  in  good  story- 
teller fashion,  I  will  endeavor  to  make 
you  understand  how  it  all  came  about. 

If  I  were  obliged  to  designate  in  one 
word  the  profession  and  calling  of  Colo- 
nel Prowley  of  Foxden,  I  should  say  he 
was  a  Correspondent.  Of  course  I  do 
not  mean  a  regular  newspaper -corre- 
spondent, paid  to  concoct  letters  from 
Paris  in  the  office  of  the  "Foxden  E,CO-- 
ulator  "  ;  nor  yet  the  amateur  ditto,  who 
is  never  tired  of  making  family-tours  to 
the  White  Mountains.  But  rather  was 


he  a  gentleman,  with  an  immense  epis- 
tolary acquaintance  all  over  the  coun- 
try, whose  main  business  in  life  consist- 
ed in  writing  letters  to  all  sorts  of  per- 
sons in  a  great  variety  of  places.  And 
this  he,  did  as  his  particular  contribution 
towards  the  solution  of  this  question : 
What  in  the  world  —  or  rather,  what  in 
the  United  States  —  is  a  man  to  do  who 
accumulates  sufficient  property  to  re- 
lieve him  from  the  necessities  of  active 
business  ?  The  answers  offered  to  this 
inquiry  of  the  Democratic  Sphinx  are, 
as  we  all  know,  various  enough.  Some 
men,  of  ready  assurance  and  fluent 
speech,  go  into  politics;  some  doze  in 
libraries  ;  some  get  up  trotting-matches 
and  yacht-races ;  while  others  dodge  the 
difficulty  altogether  by  going  to  disport 
themselves  among  the  arts  and  letters 
of  a  foreign  land.  Colonel  Prowley, 
with  considerable  originality,  was  mov- 
ed to  find  employment  in  letter-writing, 
pursuing  it  with  the  same  daily  relish 
which  many  people  find  for  gossip  or 
small -talk.  And  this  is  the  way  in 
which  I  came  to  be  favored  with  the  good 
gentleman's  communications.  About 
three  years  ago  a  friend  in  England 
procured  for  me  a  book  that  I  had  long 
coveted, — Morton's  "New  English  Ca- 
naan," printed  at  Amsterdam  in  the 
year  1637.  This  little  volume,  after  the 
novelty  of  a  fresh  perusal  was  past,  I 
happened  to  lend  to  a  young  gentleman 
of  our  boarding-house,  who  prepared 
short  notices  of  books  for  one  of  the 
evening  papers.  He,  it  would  appear, 
thought  that  some  account  of  my  acqui- 
sition might  supply  the  matter  for  his 
diurnal  paragraph.  At  all  events,  I  re- 
ceived, some  days  after,  a  letter  dated 
from  Foxden,  and  bearing  the  signature 
of  Elijah  Prowley.  It  was  couched  in 
the  old-fashioned  style  of  compliment 
and  excuses  for  the  liberty  taken, — 
which  liberty  consisted  in  requesting  to 
have  a  fac-simile  made  of  a  certain  page 
of  a  work  that  he  had  traced  through  a 
newspaper-article  to  my  possession.  The 
object,  he  said,  was  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency in  a  copy  of  the  "  Canaan  "  that 
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had  a  place  in  his  own  library.  Of  course 
the  request  was  complied  with,  and  the 
correspondence  begun. 

The  Colonel,  to  do  him  justice,  wrote 
very  entertaining  letters,  despite  the 
somewhat  antiquated  phraseology  in 
which  his  sentiments  were  clothed.  In- 
deed, I  soon  found  in  his  epistles  all  the 
variety  of  the  grab-lag  at  a  country-fair, 
in  which  the  purchaser  of  the  right  of 
grab  fumbles  with  pleasing  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  he  is  to  draw  forth  a  hymn- 
book  or  a  shaving-brush,  a  packet  of 
•  note-paper  or  a  box  of  patent  polish 
for  stoves.  At  one  time  he  would  com- 
municate the  particulars  of  some  anti- 
quarian discovery  at  Foxden ;  at  another 
he  would  copy  for  me  the  weekly  bill 
of  the  town  mortality,  or  journalize  the 
parish  quarrels  about  the  repairs  of  the 
stove-funnel  in  Mr.  Clifton's  church. 

I  was  well  pleased  to  find  that  the 
little  notes  of  acknowledgment  which 
I  despatched  after  the  receipt  of  these 
leviathans  seemed  to  be  considered  a 
sufficient  representation  of  capital  to 
justify  the  enormous  rate  of  epistola- 
ry interest  which  the  Colonel  bestow- 
ed. I  liked  the  style  of  my  correspond- 
ent. It  did  me  good  to  meet  with  the 
strong  old  expressions  of  our  ancestors 
that  were  turning  up  in  unexpected  pla- 
ces. If  the  dear  old  phrases  were  some- 
times better  or  worse  than  the  fact  they 
expressed,  they  must  have  improved 
what  was  good,  and  gibbeted  more  ef- 
fectually what  to  the  times  seemed  evil. 
Who  would  now  think  of  designating  a 
parcel  of  serious  savages  "  the  praying 
Indians  of  Natick  "  ?  And  yet  there  is 
a  sound  and  a  power  about  the  words 
that  would  go  far  to  convert  the  skep- 
tical aborigines  in  their  own  despite. 
Why,  there  was  something  rich  and 
nervous  in  the  talk  of  the  very  law- 
makers. "  The  accursed  sect  of  the 
Quakers,"  —  what  a  fine  spirit  such  an 
accusative  case  gives  to  the  dry  for- 
mula of  a  legal  enactment !  the  beat  of 
the  drum  by  which  the  edict  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  streets  of  Boston  seems 
only  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to 


so  stirring  a  denunciation.  Then  to 
invite  a  brother  to  "  exercise  prophe- 
cy,"—  as  Winthrop  used  to  call  the 
business  of  preaching,  —  there  is  really 
something  soul-invigorating  in  the  very 
sound.  No  wonder  the  people  could 
stand  a  good  two-hours'  discourse  under 
so  satisfactory  a  title  ! 

I  suppose,  then,  that  much  of  my  orig- 
inal relish  for  the  communications  of 
my  Foxden  correspondent  came  from 
his  mastery  over  the  antique  glossary, 
and  perhaps  the  rather  ancient  style 
of  thought  that  fitted  well  the  method 
of  conveyance.  Indeed,  a  good  course 
of  Bishop  Copleston's  "  magic-lanthorn 
school "  made  me  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  the  refreshment  of  changing  the  gor- 
geous haze  of  modern  philosophers  for 
the  sharpness  and  vitality  with  which 
old-fashioned  people  clothe  such  ideas 
as  are  vouchsafed  to  them. 

I  soon  found  that  my  friend  had  that 
passion  for  what  may  be  called  petty 
antiquarian  research  which  is  so  puz- 
zling to  those  who  escape  its  contagion. 
Also  that  a  pride  of  family,  that  lingers 
persistently  in  some  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, seemed  to  concentrate  itself  and 
envelop  him  as  in  a  cloud.  He  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixty  a  bachelor, — 
perhaps  from  finding  no  person  in  Fox- 
den of  sufficiently  clear  lineage  to  be 
united  with  the  Squire's  family, —  or  per- 
haps because  he  had  a  sister,  five  years 
older  than  himself,  who  fulfilled  the  du- 
ties of  companion  and  housekeeper. 

How  strange  a  sensation  it  is  to  feel 
a  real  friendship  and  familiarity  with 
one  we  have  never  seen  !  Yet  if  people 
are  drawn  together  by  those  mysterious 
affinities  which,  like  the  daughters  of 
the  horse-leech,  are  ever  crying,  "  Give, 
give,"  a  few  bits  of  paper  bridge  over 
space  well  enough,  and  .enable  us  to 
recognize  abroad  the  scattered  frag- 
ments that  complete  ourselves. 

The  Colonel  studied  up  my  ancestors, 
who,  it  appears,  were  once  people  of 
sufficient  consideration  in  the  land,  and 
finally  transferred  the  interest  to  my- 
self. At  one  time  he  took  the  trouble 
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to  go  down  to  Branton,  about  forty 
miles  from  Foxden,  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  inquiries  about  progenitors  of 
mine  who  had  originally  settled  in  that 
place.  He  advised  me,  as  a  son,  in  my 
reading  and  business ;  and  although  I 
often  dismissed  his  suggestions  as  the 
whims  of  an  old-fashioned  recluse,  I  was 
always  touched  by  the  simplicity  and 
sincere  interest  that  prompted  them. 
He  would  mysteriously  hint  that  some- 
thing might  one  day  occur  to  give  tan- 
gible proof  of  the  regard  in  which  he 
held  me ;  but  as  I  paid  little  heed  to 
such  warnings,  I  was  totally  unprepar- 
ed for  the  plan  developed  in  the  letter 
of  which  an  extract  is  here  present- 
ed :— 

"  Concerning  the  propriety  of  your 
.marrying,  my  dear  young  friend,  my 
sister  and  myself  have  long  known  but 
one  opinion  ;  the  only  difficulty  that  hag 
exercised  us  being,  whom,  among  my 
divers  correspondents,  we  could  most 
heartily  commend  to  your  selection. 
Now  it  is  known  to  you  that  I  have 
striven  for  some  time  past  to  trace  the 
descendants  of  the  old  family  of  Hurri- 
battel,  who  seem  to  have  disappeared 
from  Branton  about  the  year  ten  in  the 
present  century.  The  interest  I  have 
taken  in  the  research  comes  from  the 
fact  that  your  great-great-uncle  appears 
alone  time  to  have  been  affianced  to 
a  lady  of  that  family.  For  what  rea- 
son an  alliance  which  had  everything 
to  recommend  it  was  broken  off  I  have 
sorely  puzzled  myself  to  conjecture,  but 
linger  always  in  the  labyrinths  of  doubt. 
Some  months  ago  I  received  a  catalogue 
from  the  Soggimarsh  College  in  the  Far 
West,  to  whose  funds  I  had  contributed 
a  modest  subscription.  I  was  thrown 
into  an  ecstasy  of  astonishment,  when, 
in  glancing  over  the  names  of  the  honor- 
able Faculty,  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  words  to  this  effect :  Miss  Hurribat- 
tle,  Professor  of  Calisthenics  and  Fe- 
male Deportment.  Of  course,  I  wrote 
to  her  immediately,  and  received  right 
cordial  replies  to  all  inquiries.  She  seem- 
ed much  interested  in  the  union  of  the 


families  that  was  formerly  contemplat- 
ed, and  much  desires  to  see  you  as  the 
representative  of  your  great-great-uncle. 
I  need  only  add,  that,  so  far  as  may  be 
judged  by  the  happy  vein  of  her  corre- 
spondence, she  has  at  present  no  en- 
snarement  of  the  heart,  and  has  agreed 
to  pay  me  a  visit  at  Foxden  the  first 
of  August  next,  when,  by  reason  of 
the  vacation,  she  will  be  at  liberty  for 
five  weeks.  Your  own  visit  to  me,  so 
often  postponed,  is,  as  I  believe,  defini- 
tively fixed  for  the  same  time.  So  I  ex- 
pect you  both,  and  need  not  enlarge  on 
the  strange  delight  it  would  give  me, 
if  a  family-engagement  of  seventy  years' 
standing  should  be  closed  by  a  marriage 
beneath  my  roof." 

There  was  something  so  preposterous 
in  this  desperate  match-making  between 
people  whom  they  had  never  seen,  that 
Colonel  Prowley  and  his  sister  had  tak- 
en into  their  hands,  that  it  really  made 
a  greater  impression  upon  me  than  if 
the  parties  had  been  less  unlikely  to 
come  together.  A  Professor  of  Calis- 
thenics !  Could  anything  be  more  un- 
promising ?  Yet,  when  my  friend  cop- 
ied for  me  some  extracts  from  the  lady's 
letters  that  were  sensible  and  feminine, 
I  thought  how  odd  it  would  be,  if  some- 
thing should  come  of  it,  after  all.  I 
often  found  myself  skipping  Colonel 
Prowley's  accounts  of  old  Doctor  Das- 
tick,  Mrs.  Hunesley,  and  other  great 
people  of  his  town,  and  pondering  upon 
the  notices  of  his  Western  correspond- 
ent. I  began  to  have  a  mysterious 
presentiment  —  which,  in  view  of  the 
calisthenics,  I  could  not  explain  —  that 
we  might  be  not  unadapted  to  each  oth- 
er. In  any  case,  the  lady's  fine  family- 
name  was  a  recommendation  that  I  knew 
how  to  appreciate.  They  have  very 
young  professors  out  West,  I  thought, 
and  this  is  merely  a  temporary  position ; 
besides,  I  had  a  friend  who  married  a 
female  physician,  and  the.  match  has 
turned  out  a  very  happy  one.  So  I 
played  with  the  idea,  half  in  jest  and 
half  seriously,  and  looked  forward  with 
much  interest  to  my  visit  to  Foxden. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


IT  was  near  noon,  on  an  August  day, 
when  the  train  left  me  at  the  Foxden 
station.  Upon  casting  my  eyes  about 
to  see  what  was  to  be  done  next,  I  ob- 
served a  very  shabby  and  rickety  carry- 
all, with  the  legend  "  Railway-Omni- 
bus "  freshly  painted  upon  its  side. 

"  It  is  better  than  a  mile  and  a  half  up 
to  Colonel  Prowley's  ;  but  I  calculate  I 
can  take  you  there,  after  I  've  left  this 
lady,"  responded  the  proprietor  of  this 
turnout,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  mine. 

"  But  I  want  to  go  to  Colonel  Prow- 
ley's,  too,"  said  a  feminine  voice  at  my 
side. 

"  Well,  now  that 's  complete,"  acqui- 
esced the  driver.  "  I  '11  just  go  get  the 
baggage,  and  put  you  both  through  right 
away." 

Of  course  I  turned  to  view  my  com- 
panion. She  was  a  middle-aged  lady, 
something  disordered  in  dress  and  hair, 
with  a  sharply  marked  countenance, 
and  that  diffusive  sort  of  eye  that  seems 
to  take  one  in  as  a  speck  which  breaks 
the  view  of  more  interesting  objects  ly- 
ing on  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  Yet 
her  face  was  dimpled  by  those  indescrib- 
able changing  lines  which  indicate  that 
a  cessation  of  impulse  has  not  marked 
the  wearer's  retreat  from  youth,  and 
make  us  feel  anew  how  blessed  a  thing 
it  is  for  the  character  to  keep  our  im- 
pulses strong  within  us,  and  to  be  strong 
ourselves  in  their  restraint. 

I  was  doubting  whether  to  begin  those 
little  shivers  and  sidelings  with  which 
people  who  feel  that  they  ought  to  be 
acquainted,  but  have  nobody  to  intro- 
duce them,  endeavor  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency, when  the  lady  abruptly  pro- 
nounced my  name,  and  inquired  if  I  re- 
sponded thereto. 

"  I  thought  it  must  be  you,"  she  said, 
on  being  satisfied  regarding  my  identi- 
ty, "  for  the  Colonel  wrote  me  that  he 
expected  you  about  this  time.  I  feel 
we  shall  become  friends.  I  am  ]Miss 
Hurribattle." 

Although  I  had  a  strong  suspicion 


who  it  must  be,  yet  a  cold  surprise 
seemed  to  run  through  me,  when  the 
dire  certainty  so  suddenly  declared  it- 
self. I  dropped  my  carpet-bag,  as  if  all 
my  daintily  built  castles  were  in  it,  and 
it  was  best  to  crush  them  to  pieces  at 
once  and  have  it  over.  I  pondered, 
and  helped  tie  a  bandbox  on  behind 
the  vehicle,  and  after  some  time  found 
myself  in  the  carryall  staring  at  the 
felt  hat  of  the  driver  an  inch  or  two 
before  my  nose,  and  Miss  Hurribattle 
established  by  my  side.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  it  was  my  place  to  resume  the 
conversation,  and,  in  a  sudden  spasm 
of  originality,  I  changed  a  remark  re- 
specting the  beauty  of  the  day  into  an 
observation  on  the  steepness  of  the  hill 
we  began  to  ascend. 

"It  is  very  steep,"  assented  the  lady, 
"  and  I  have  a  particular  objection  to 
riding  up-hill :  it  always  appears  to  me 
I  am  helping  the  horses  draw.  How- 
ever, it  may  sometimes  be  pleasant ;  for 
I  remember  paying  a  visit  of  a  fortnight 
to  Boston,  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  there 
I  really  thought  that  hills  could  not  have 
been  placed  more  conveniently." 

"  How  so  ?  "  inquired  I. 

"  Why,  I  stayed  with  sotoe  friends  who 
lived  in  Charles  Street,  just  on  the  bay  ; 
consequently  we  always  drove  up-hill 
when  we  went  to  a  party,  and  down- 
hill when  we  came  home."  • 

"  And  you  were  always  so  much  more 
content  to  return  than  to  go,  that  the 
accelerated  speed  of  a  down-hill  pas- 
sage was  agreeable,"  suggested  I,  after 
having  cast  about  vaguely  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

"  Oh,  dear !  no !  It  was  all  on  account 
of  my  back-hair :  for  in  going  up-hill  one 
naturally  leans  forward,  —  so,  of  course, 
it  could  n't  get  tumbled  ;  but  when  we 
were  coming  home,  it  was  no  matter." 

I  glanced  slightly  at  Miss  Hurribat- 
tle, and  thought  it  strange  that  a  lady 
of  her  present  disorderly  and  straggly 
appearance  could  have  ever  felt  so  much 
interest  in  fashionable  proprieties.  She 
seemed  to  be  conscious  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  my  mind,  and  suddenly  said,  — 
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"  Did  you  ever  see  a  lady  throw  a 
stone  ?  " 

< '  I  probably  have,"  I  replied ;  ' '  though 
I  do  not  at  present  recall  any  particu- 
lar instance." 

"  Very  well,  then, — you  will  remem- 
ber that  it  always  seems  as  if  she  was 
going  to  throw  herself  after  it.  Now  I 
recognize  in  this  a  portion  of  the  mys- 
tic instruction  that  natural  phenomena 
may  give  us,  if  we  look  at  them  earnest- 
ly ;  for  is  it  not  intended  that  woman 
should  pursue  with  her  whole  being 
whatever  she  undertakes  ?  The  man 
throws  his  stone  with  a  little  jerk  of 
the  hand :  he  may  be  a  legislator,  a 
philanthropist,  a  father,  and  a  merchant, 
each  with  distinct  portions  of  himself, 
and  be  each  with  all  the  better  effect 
to  the  others ;  but  Avhen  a  woman  throws 
her  stone,  it  is  better  for  her  to  project 
herself  along  with  it." 

"  But,  surely,  you  cannot  believe  that 
she  is  entitled  only  to  a  single  fling  at 
the  mark  ?  " 

"  On-  the  contrary,  let  her  change 
her  mark  as  often  as  she  finds  it  too 
easy  or  too  hard  to  hit.  All  I  insist 
upon  is  a  temporary  concentration  up- 
on one  pursuit.  You  wondered  just 
now  that  I  could  ever  have  cared  for 
display,  or  have  thought  much  of  my 
appearance  ;  but  at  that  time  I  knew 
no  better,  and  followed  the  world  with 
a  devotion  for  which  I  have  now,  I  trust, 
a  better  object." 

I  began  to  be  quite  interested  in  the 
sincerity  and  confidence  with  which  my 
companion  talked  to  me,  and,  after  a 
few  remarks  expressing  concurrence,  I 
framed  a  question  that  would  draw  out 
the  motives  of  her  connection  with  the 
college,  should  she  care  to  communi- 
cate them. 

"  It  has  been  fortunate  for  me,"  an- 
swered Miss  Hurribattle,  "  to  have  been 
born  with  an  activity  of  temperament 
that  has  kept  me  from  that  maladie  des 
dcfxaluses  which,  when  the  freshness  of 
youth  has  passed,  frequently  attacks 
ladies  of  some  intellectual  culture  who 
do  not  marry.  A  strong  principle  of 


self-assertion,  that  has  long  been  char- 
acteristic of  my  family,  has  left  us  un- 
bound by  that  common  propriety  of  sac- 
rificing our  best  happiness  for  the  sake 
of  appearing  happy  to  the  world.  This 
induced  my  father  to  quit  Branton  in 
pretty  much  the  same*  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition with  which  Chatterton  quitted 
Bristol.  Disgusted  with  its  local  ce- 
lebrities, and  chafing  under  the  petty 
exactions  and  petty  gossip  to  which  a 
sudden  loss  of  fortune  had  exposed  him, 
he  left  the  town  without  communicat- 
ing to  the  neighbors  his  future  destina- 
tion. But  I  will  not  poach  upon  our 
friend  the  Colonel's  speciality,  and  give 
you  a  family-history.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  a  year  or  two  ago  I  was  led  to 
interest  myself  in  the  Soggimarsh  Col- 
lege as  a  ground  unincumbered  by  the 
old  incredulities  of  man's  best  inspira- 
tions which  grow  so  thickly  in  what  are 
called  the  highest  civilizations,  —  in- 
credulities, indeed,  which,  in  the  fine 
figure  of  Coleridge,  are  nothing  but 
credulities  after  all,  only  seen  from  be- 
hind, as  they  bow  and  nod  assent  to  the 
habitual  and  the  fashionable.  But  I 
see  you  are  wondering,  at  the  particular 
position  in  the  Academy  which  our  cata- 
logue assigns  me,  and  you  shall  have  the 
explanation.  I  have  for  a  long  time 
been  painfully  impressed  with  the  total 
neglect  of  physical  education  by  the 
women  of  America.  It  seems  to  me 
that  no  very  important  moral  advance 
can  be  achieved  while  the  exquisite  or- 
ganism through  which  our  impressions 
come,  and  through  which  they  should 
go  forth  again  in  aqts,  is  so  perverted. 
I  was  very  anxious  that  the  Soggimarsh 
College  should  distinctly  recognize  a  cor- 
rect  physical  training  as  being  at  least  as 
important  as  any  branch  of  mental  dis- 
cipline. Accordingly,  when  the  titles 
of  the  professorships  were  under  dis- 
cussion, it  seemed  right  not  to  take  my 
designation  from  the  classes  I  instruct 
in  history  and  philosophy,  but  from  the 
general  gymnastic  development  of  the 
female  members  of  the  college,  which  it 
is  likewise  my  duty  to  oversee.  I  know, 
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of  course,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  pub- 
lic would  hold  me  in  greater  esteem  as 
a  teacher  of  some  ancient  lore  than  in 
the  capacity  I  assume  before  them ;  but 
you  see  I  throw  my  stone  in  the  wom- 
anish fashion,  and  do  not  leave  enough 
of  myself  behind  to  be  troubled  about 
the  matter." 

I  believe  I  have  good  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  fancy  of  rejoicing  to  find  peo- 
ple individual  in  something  beside  their 
proper  names ;  and  by  this,  as  well  as 
much  more  conversation  not  set  down, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  discover  that 
Miss  Hurribattle  had  something  more 
than  her  bold  patronymic  to  distinguish 
her  from  the  Misses  Smith  and  Robin- 
son of  my  city -acquaintance.  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  we  had  advanced 
so  far  to  the  footing  of  old  friends,  be- 
fore we  reached  our  destination.  As 
our  carryall  turned  into  Colonel  Prow- 
ley's  avenue,  however,  a  sudden  recol- 
lection of  the  little  romance  the  pro- 
prietor had  arranged  for  his  arriving 
guests  came  over  me  like  a  terrible 
dream.  What  a  pity  it  is,  I  thought, 
that  a  friendly  intercourse  which  I 
should  highly  prize  must  be  disturb- 
ed by  the  awkward  consciousness  that 
this  old  letter-writer  and  his  sister  are 
watching  and  misinterpreting  with  all 
the  zeal  of  match  -  makers  who  have 
baited  their  trap,  and  are  ready  to  mis- 
take anything  for  a  nibble  1 

We  drew  up  before  a  formal-looking, 
old-fashioned  house,  with  piazzas  to  the 
two  stories,  each  bordered  with  a  good 
extent  of  unquestionably  modern  gut- 
ter. The  staple  growth  of  the  place, 
in  which  the  house  was  set,  like  the 
centre  of  an  antique  breastpin,  seemed 
to  lie  in  the  shrub  called  box.  This 
ornamental  vegetable  stretched  down 
each  side  of  the  gravel  walk,  hedged  in 
all  sorts  of  ugly  geometrical  figures  that 
contained  flower-beds,  and  stood  senti- 
nel to  the  lower  line  of  the  piazza  ;  far- 
•ther  on,  you  would  see  it  allowed  to 
grow  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet, 
to  be  curiously  cut  into  cubes,  pyra- 
mids, and  miniature  arches. 


Colonel  Prowley,  whoN  was  soon  at 
the  door  to  receive  us,  jras  a  much  less 
imposing  sort  of  man  than  I  had  imag- 
ined him.  He  appeared  short  and  mod- 
est, and  showed  a  kind  face  set  about 
half-way  up  the  chin  in  one  of  the  old 
section-of-stove-pipe  stocks  that  buckle 
up  from  behind  ;  there  was  a  little  em- 
barrassment in  his  manner,  as  if  he 
found  it  hard  to  receive  with  proper  cor- 
diality two  dear  friends  whose  faces  he 
had  never  before  seen.  We  were  taken 
to  the  parlor,  stiffly  neat  in  all  its  appur- 
tenances, introduced  to  Miss  Prowley, 
and  soon  after  summoned  to  dinner. 

There  was  much  satisfaction  in  sit- 
ting down  to  such  a  repast  as  the  Col- 
onel knew  how  to  give,  only  it  made 
one  shudder  a  little  when  he  told  us  the 
names  of  great  people  long  passed  away 
who  had  ranged  themselves  about  the 
same  piece  of  mahogany  during  the 
days  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  for 
fourscore  years  into  the  past.  How- 
ever, if  such  reminiscences  make  us  re- 
flect upon  the  mutable  character  of  hu- 
man affairs,  and  send  grave  speculations 
of  the  "  fleeting  show  "  and  "  man's  il- 
lusion "  concerning  which  the  poet  has 
told  us,  I  find  that  the  best  way  is  to  re- 
member that  it  is  well  to  make  our  hum- 
ble department  in  the  show  as  entertain- 
ing as  we  can,  and  our  little  fragment 
of  the  illusion  as  illusive  as  possible. ' 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  the  sister 
of  our  host,  arrayed  in  the  lank  bom- 
bazine skirt,  tight  sleeves,  and  muslin 
cravat,  which  constituted  the  old-lady 
uniform  of  the  past  generation,  and 
which  in  rare  instances  yet  survives  in 
the  country.  Upon  her  right  hand  was 
placed  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Clifton,  who 
came  to  dine  every  Monday,  —  it  being 
a  convenient  arrangement  on  account 
of  the  washing ;  and  on  her  left  was 
one  Deacon  Reyner,  who  kept  the  par- 
ish records,  and  was  the  local  antiqua- 
ry of  the  town. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  diversions  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  is  a  dinner 
among  elderly  people  of  character  and 
originality,  who  are  content  to  toss  about 
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the  ball  of  conversation  among  them- 
selves, and  allow  me  to  watch  the  game. 
And  in  this  way  was  I  entertained  on 
my  arrival  at  Foxden ;  for  Miss  Hurri- 
battle  was  directly  at  her  ease,  and  had 
plenty  to  say ;  while  the  brother  and 
sister  were  content  to  offer  the  best  of 
everything,  and  did  not  attempt  to  draw 
me  out  of  my  silence.  I  perceived  they 
were  thinking  what  a  pity  it  was  that 
Miss  Hurribattle  and  myself  had  not  the 
equality  of  age  and  temper  that  they  had 
fancied  for  us ;  for  I  observed  how  they 
would  follow  the  streaks  of  gray  that 
straggled  through  the  lady's  locks,  and 
then  glance  at  the  neatly  turned  mous- 
tache upon  which  in  those  days  I  prid- 
ed myself,  and  realize  that  their  agree- 
able plans  might  be  destined  to  disap- 
pointment. 

I  remember  the  conversation  first  fell 
upon  a  certain  general  history  of  the 
Prowley  family  that  its  present  mascu- 
line representative  had  in  preparation. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Deacon  Reyner, 
addressing  the  future  historian  on  this 
head,  "  I  have  secured  a  correct  copy 
of  poor  Prosody's  epitaph,  as  you  asked 
me  the  other  day." 

Miss  Hurribattle,  who  looked  as  if 
she  had  some  doubt  whether  poor  Pros- 
ody was  a  man  or  an  animal,  returned 
a  non-committal,  "  Indeed !  I  am  very 
glad  of  it,"  but  soon  after  added,  "  Was 
he  a  favorite  dog  ?  " 

"  A  dog ! "  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
whose  family -history,  dates  and  all, 
seemed  to  course  his  veins  instead  of 
blood,  "  he  was  my  many  times  great 
uncle  !  I  have  surely  told  you  how 
Noah  Prowllie,  who  came  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1642,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
settled  at  Foxden  some  years  later, 
married  Desire,  daughter  of  the  Rev- 
erend Jabez  Pluck.  Being  a  rigid 
grammarian,  —  a  character  sufficiently 
rare  at  that  period,  —  he  named  his 
three  sons  Orthography,  Syntax,  and 
Prosody,  —  a  proceeding  that  is  under- 
stood to  have  offended  the  Reverend 
Jabez,  who  was  naturally  partial  to 
the  Scriptural  nomenclature  then  in 


vogue.  His  scruples,  I  regret  to  say, 
were  more  than  justified  in  the  conduct 
of  his  grandchildren.  Poor  Orthogra- 
phy Prowllie  was  an  idle  fellow,  who 
never  got  beyond  making  his  mark  up- 
on paper,  and  consequently  made  none 
in  the  world ;  Syntax  could  never  agree 
with  anybody ;  while  as  for  Prosody, 
poor  fellow  " 

•"  It  is  enough  to  say  that  neither  his 
verses  nor  his  life  would  bear  scan- 
ning ! "  said  the  Deacon,  desiring  to  keep 
the  conversation  off  unpleasant  topics. 

"  But  you  certainly  had  a  poet  in 
your  family  ? "  said  Miss  Hurribattle, 
determined  to  repair  her  blunder  by 
suggesting  a  potent  cause  of  congratu- 
lation. 

"  Indeed  we  had,  Madam ! "  said 
the  Colonel,  with  creditable  emotion  ; 
"  though  unfortunately  none  of  his  pro- 
ductions have  come  down  to  us.  But 
we  have  the  highest  contemporary  tes- 
timony to  his  excellence  in  a  copy  of 
verses  prefixed  to  his  posthumous  dis- 
course entitled  '  The  New  Snare  of  a 
Maypole,  or  Satan's  own  Trap  for  a 
Slippery  Church.'  The  lines  were  writ- 
ten by  his  colleague,  the  Reverend  Ex- 
altation Brymm,  and  are  certainly  much 
to  the  purpose  :  I  generally  keep  a  copy 
of  them  in  my  pocket-book." 

"  Oh,  do  read  them,  brother  ! "  said 
Miss  Prowley,  with  strong  interest. 

Thus  adjured,  the  Colonel  produced 
a  piece  of  paper,  put  on  his  spectacles, 
and  read  to  this  effect :  — 

"  New  Englande !  weep :  Thy  tunefull  Prowl- 
lie  's  gone, 

Who  skillfully  his  Armour  buckled  on 
Agaynst  Phyllystine  Scorn  and  Revelrie: 
His  Sword  well-furbished  was  a  Sight  to  see ! 
This  littel  Booke  of  his  shall  still  be  greene 
While  Sathan's  Fangles  lorden  stand  be- 
tween e  : 

Now  Pot  of  Sinne  boil  up  thy  dolefull  Skum ! 
Ye  juggelling  Quakers  laugh:  his  Inkhorn 

's  dumb. 

He  put  XIII  Pslames  in  verse  for  our  Quire, 
And  with  XXVII  Pastorals  witcht  Apollo's 
Lyre." 

"  Do  you  recollect  John  Norton's 
funeral  elegy  on  Ann  Bradstreet,  the 
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Eve  of  our  female  minstrelsy  ?  "  inter- 
rogated Miss  Hurribattle;  "there  are 
two  lines  in  it  which  are  still  in  my 
memory  :  — 

1  Could  Maro's  muse  but  hear  her  lively  strain, 
He  would  condemn  his  works  to  fire  again.' 
What  a  launch  upon  the  sea  of  fame  ! 
and  how  sad  it  is  that  an  actual  freight 
of  verses  should  be  preserved  in  the 
ship's  hold  ! " 

"  Well,  well,  my  kinsman  was  per- 
haps wise  in  trusting  none  of  his  psalms 
or  pastorals  to  the  press,  especially  as 
that  greatest  of  poets,  Pope,  has  since 
been  in  the  world.  But  I  truly  regret 
that  he  left  no  portrait,  nor  even  so  much 
as  an  outline  in  black  from  which  some- 
thing might  be  made  up  by  an  imagi- 
native artist.  I  have  judges,  majors, 
and  attorneys,  all  properly  labelled,  in 
the  other  room,  who  would  be  much  im- 
proved by  a  slight  dash  of  the  aesthetic 
element ;  however,  I  suppose  it  can't 
be  helped  now !" 

"  Not  unless  you  substitute  Saint  Jos- 
selyn  for  an  ancestor,  as  Mrs.  Hunesley 
did  the  other  day,"  said  Miss  Prowley. 

"  Ha,  ha !  it  might  not  be  a  bad  plan 
to  follow  out  the  lady's  suggestion  :  but 
do  tell  the  story  of  her  strange  mistake." 

"  Why,  you  must  know  that  the  oth- 
er day  old  Doctor  Dastick  brought  his 
New-York  niece  to  call  upon  us.  She 
began  to  talk  to  my  brother,  and  when 
at  last  topics  of  conversation  failed, 
turned  to  look  at  the  picture  of  Saint 
Josselyn,  which  could  be  seen  through 
the  open  folding-doors." 

"  The  gentleman  whose  sole  garment 
consists  of  some  sort  of  skin  thrown 
over  his  shoulders  :  you  must  all  have 
observed  it  as  we  came  in  to  dinner," 
said  our  host,  in  parenthesis. 

u  Well,  immediately  below  the  Saint 
hangs  a  small  painting  of  Uncle  Josh- 
ua, in  white  stockings,  cocked  hat,  and 
coat  of  maroon  velvet,  the  poor  gentle- 
man's favorite  dress. 

"'Ah!'  said  Mrs.  ,Hunesley,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Saint,  'quite  a 
fine  portrait !' 

"  '  Why,  yes,'  said  my  brother,  nat- 


urally supposing  she  meant  the  small 
picture  below,  '  a  very  fine  portrait,  and 
a  capital  likeness  of  my  Uncle  Joshua.' 

" '  Indeed ! '  said  the  lady,  with  a  well- 
bred  effort  to  conceal  her  surprise ;  '  he 
was  taken  in  a  —  a  —  fancy  dress,  I  sup- 
pose.' 

"  '  On  the  contrary,  it  was  his  ordina- 
ry costume,'  insisted  the  Colonel.  'I 
can  remember  him  walking  up  the 
broad -aisle  at  church,  dressed  just  as 
you  see  him  there.' 

"  '  I  should  not  have  thought  it  would 
have  been  allowed  !  Did  not  the  dea- 
cons turn  him  out  ? '  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Hunesley,  in  great  astonishment. 

"  '  Turn  him  out  1  Why,  Madam,  he 
was  a  deacon  himself,  and  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  parish.' 

"  '  Well,  I  had  no  idea  that  such 
things  had  ever  been  permitted  in  this 
country  !  I  should  have  supposed  that 
the  fear  of  such  an  example  on  the 
young  would  have  induced  people  to 
keep  him  in  confinement.' 

"  '  Good  heavens,  Madam ! '  remon- 
strated the  Colonel,  roused  to  a  des- 
perate vindication  of  the  family-honor, 
'  let  me  tell  you  that  his  excellent  in- 
fluence on  the  young  was  the  crowning 
virtue  of  his  character.  He  used  to  go 
about  town  with  his  pockets  filled  with 
nuts  and.  gingerbread  to  reward  them 
when  they  were  good.' 

"'It  is  enough,'  replied  the  lady; 
1  our  views  of  propriety  are  so  totally 
different  that  we  will  not  pursue  the 
subject.  I  will  only  say  that  —  really 
—  in  that  dress,  /  don't  see  where  he 
could  have  had  any  pockets  ! '  " 

Deacon  Reyner  laughed  heartily  at 
these  strictures  upon  the  proprieties,  of 
his  predecessor,  and  said,  — 

"  Of  course,  the  last  remark  must 
have  brought  about  an  explanation." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Colonel  Prowley  ; 
"  but  when  we  see  how  slight  an  acci- 
dent resolved  the  mystery,  we  should  re- 
ceive with  doubt  much  'of  the  personal 
scandal  which  is  tossing  about  the  world." 

The  clergyman  assented  very  cord- 
ially to  this  proposition,  and  added,  that 
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it  was  a  reflection  that  those  of  his  flock 
then  present  would  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  very  evening  at  Doctor  Das- 
tick's  bone-party. 

I  confess  to  being  a  little  startled 
tit  the  spectral  name  of  this  entertain- 
ment, and  began  to  puzzle  myself 
i  whether  the  Doctor  gave  a  levee  to 
rapping  spirits,  or  moralized  over  the 
skulls  in  his  collection,  like  Hamlet 
in  the  church-yard.  Miss  Hurribattle 
seemed  wandering  in  the  mazes  of  a 
similar  perplexity,  and  finally  said, — 

"  What  is  a  bone-party  ?  Is  it  given 
out  of  compliment  to  the  dead  or  the 
living  ?  " 

"Nay,"  said  the  Deacon,  "I  don't 
see  how  it  could  be  much  of  a  compli- 
ment to  the  dead." 

"  Except  upon  the  principle,  De  mor- 
tuis  m7,  nisi  bone  'em  ! "  suggested  Miss 
Hurribattle,  with  such  perfect  gravity 
that  neither  Miss  Prowley  nor  the  cler- 
gyman suspected  the  jocular  atrocity 
that  was  hidden  in  her  speech. 

"  The  bone-parties  of  old  Doctor  Das- 
tick,"  explained  the  Colonel,  "  are  enter- 
tainments peculiar  to  Foxden ;  and  as 
there  is  to  be  one  this  evening  to  which 
we  are  all  invited,  any  anticipation  of 
the  diversion  seems  likely  to  diminish 
whatever  of  satisfaction  may  be  in  pros- 
pect. I  will,  however,  remark,  that 
some  of  the  Doctor's  guests  are  griev- 
ously oppressed  by  somnolence  during 
his  scholastic  expositions;  as  a  protec- 
tion against  which  infirmity  of  the  flesh, 
I  do  commend  an  after-dinner  nap.  It 
has  been  the  fashion  of  the  house  since 
the  days  of  my  grandfather ;  and  as  he 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  I  do  not  think  it 
eould  have  been  deleterious." 

Soon  after  this,  Colonel  Prowley  push- 
ed back  his  chair  from  the  table  as  a  sig- 
nal for  the  dispersal  of  the  party.  And 
I  betook  myself  to  my  chamber,  a  sober 
apartment,  with  very  uneven  floor  and 
very  small  windows,  through  one  of 
which  I  peered  out  upon  the  box  before 
the  house,  and  thought  over  the  people 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  just  made. 
Once  only  were  these  musings  inter- 


rupted by  snatches  of  a  conversation 
between  my  host  and  hostess  as  they 
passed  across  the  piazza. 

"  When  this  comes  about,  sister,  as  I 
still  believe  it  must,  you  shall  adorn  a 
page  of  my  diary  with  one  of  your  illus- 
trative drawings.  A  pair  of  doves  would 
be  appropriate,  or  perhaps  a  vine  cling- 
ing round  an  oak." 

"  And  which  of  our  guests  is  to  be 
represented  by  the  oak  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Prowley,  in  a  tone  which  betrayed  a 
woman's  perception  of  matrimonial  in- 
congruities. 

"  Nay,  sister,  our  young  friend  has  a 
steadiness  of  character  which  would  be 
ill-mated  with  some  giddy  girl  from  the 
nursery.  So .  make  your  vine  a  little 
woody,  and  the  union  will  be  all  the 
firmer." 

As  there  was  no  chance  of  taking  a 
nap  after  this,  I  presently  descended  to 
walk  in  the  garden.  And  there  I  en- 
countered Miss  Hurribattle,  who  did  not 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  convenient  visit- 
ors who  can  be  put  to  sleep  after  din- 
ner. The  conversation  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  renewing  with  the  lady,  though 
it  did  not  at  all  advance  the  whimsical 
project  of  Colonel  Prowley,  increased 
my  respect  fon  the  high  instincts  of  Na- 
ture which  prompted  her  concern  in  the 
elevation  of  woman.  She  showed  me 
how  a  reform,  presenting  on  its  surface 
much  that  was  meagre  and  partial,  was 
sustained  by  those  accomplished  in  the 
study,of  the  question,  no  less  from  the 
rigorous  necessities  of  logic  than  from 
the  demonstrations  of  history  and  ex- 
periment. 

And  here,  perchance,  the  reader  ob- 
serves that  we  make  but  slight  progress 
towards  a  solution  of  the  inquiry  pro- 
posed some  pages  back.  Yet  let  it  be 
remembered  that  in  real  experience  the 
novelist's  art  of  foreshadowing  the  end 
from  the  beginning  and  aiming  every 
petty  incident  at  the  final  result  is  very 
seldom  perceptible.  "II  ne  faut  pas  voy- 
ager pour  voir,  mais  pour  ne  pas  voir" 
says  the  proverb  ;  and  the  journey  of 
life  is  included  in  its  application.  We 
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do  our  rarest  deeds,  we  take  our  most 
important  steps,  by  what  seems  acci- 
dent. Instead  of  forming  plans  with  re- 
mote designs,  we  find  it  our  best  policy 
to  seize  circumstances  as  they  run  past 
us, — knowing,  that,  if  we  have  strength 
and  quickness  enough,  we  may  take 
from  them  all  that  is  required. 

CHAPTER  III. 

DOCTOR  DASTICK'S  bone-party  was 
certainly  an  entertainment  of  unique 
description.  A  kind  old  gentleman  was 
its  originator,  who  thought  to  turn  the 
enthusiasm  for  lectures,  which  the  Ly- 
ceum had  developed  in  Foxden,  into  a 
private  and  pleasant  channel.  Possess- 
ed with  this  praiseworthy  design,  the 
Doctor,  who  had  given  up  practice  by 
reason  of  years  and  competence,  remem- 
bered a  certain  cabinet  containing  fos- 
sils, crystals,  fragments  of  Indian  imple- 
ments, small  pieces  of  the  skeletons  of 
their  proprietors,  vertebrae  of  extinct 
animals,  besides  a  great  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous rubbish  that  refused  to  come 
to  terms  and  be  classified.  Thus  it 
seemed  good  to  the  proprietor  of  this 
medical  rag-bag  to  invite  the  citizens 
of  Foxden  to  a  series  of  explanatory 
lectures  upon  its  varied  contents.  This 
would  have  done  well  enough,  if  the 
Doctor  could  only  have  persuaded  him- 
self to  select  his  most  interesting  speci- 
mens, and  read  up  upon  them,  so  as 
to  retail  a  little  fluent  information  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  lyceum-philoso- 
phers.  But,  unfortunately,  the  profes- 
sional pride  of  the  lecturer  induced  him 
to  speak  without  preparation  or  discrim- 
ination upon  any  osteological  article 
which  happened  to  come  to  hand :  which 
fact,  perhaps,  accounted  for  the  preva- 
lent somnolence  of  the  auditory,  con- 
cerning which  I  had  been  forewarned. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  these  mid- 
summer-night diversions  of  Doctor  Das- 
tick  were  suggested  by  the  fame  of  even- 
ings which,  during  the  previous  winter, 
several  city  physicians  (men  of  eminent 
scientific  attainments)  had  devoted  to 


the  instruction  of  their  friends.  And 
rumor  could  scarcely  have  overestimat- 
ed the  privilege  of  listening 'to  the  dis- 
cursive ^  fireside  talk  of  such  accurate 
observers.  Having  vividly  realized  all 
that  was  to  be  known  of  their  subjects 
of  special  investigation,  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  would  steam  steadi- 
ly athwart  the  light  winds  of  conversa- 
tion and  bring  their  company  to  a  pleas- 
ant haven.  The  Foxden  ex-practition- 
er, however,  lacking  the*"  metropolitan 
attrition  which  keeps  the  intellectual 
engine  in  effective  polish,  drifted  vague- 
ly in  a  sea  of  fragmentary  information  ; 

—  occasionally,   to   be   sure,   bumping 
against  some  encyclopedic  argosy,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  making  very  leisure- 
ly progress,  with  much  apparent  waste 
in  the  machinery.    A  brief  extract  from 
my  note-book  may  furnish  an  idea  of 
these  scientific  discourses.  - 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  pursues  the  Doc- 
tor, "let  us  examine  another  curiosity," 

—  here  he  would  take  down  something 
that  looked  like  a  mottled  paving-stone 
in  a  very  crumbling  condition,  —  "let 
us   examine   it   carefully  through   the 
glass,"  —  here   a  pause,   during  which 
he  performed  the  operation  in  question! 
"What  is  it?   Is  it  a  fossil  turtle  ?   No," 

—  with  great  deliberation, — "I  should 
say  it  was  not  a  fossil  turtle.   Is  it  a  mass 
of  twigs  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a 
mastodon  ?    No,  on  the  whole,  it  can't 
be  a  mass  of  twigs  taken  from  the  stom- 
ach of  a  mastodon.    Is  it  a  specimen  of 
the  top  of  Mount  Sinai  ?     No,  it  is  not 
a  specimen  of  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai. 
What  is  it,  then  ?    I  —  don't  —  know  — 
what  —  it  —  is  !  " 

Having  arrived  at  this  satisfactory 
conclusion,  the  Doctor  would  pass  on  to 
the  next  specimen,  which,  having  pro- 
voked a  similar  series  of  interrogations 
and  negations,  would  be  dismissed  with 
no  very  different  result. 

There  is  sometimes  an  advantage  in 
not  being  a  notable  person  ;  at  all 
events,  I  thought  so,  when  I  saw  the 
Prowleys  and  their  guests  of  chief  con- 
sideration, to  wit,  the  clergyman,  dea- 
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con,  and  Miss  Hurribattle,  accommo- 
dated on  the  \first  row  of  chairs,  with 
their  faces  under  grand  illumination  by 
two  camphene-lamps  upon  the  Doctor's 
table.  There  they  sat,  together  with 
Mrs.  Hunesley  from  New  York,  two  or 
three  distinguished  visitors  from  the  ho- 
tel, and  the  elders  of  Foxden,  looking 
wistfully  at  the  bones,  as  if  in  envy  of 
their  fleshless  condition  that  sultry  Au- 
gust evening. 

It  was  with  real  satisfaction  that  I 
perceived  I  was  considered  worthy  of 
no  more  worshipful  company  than  that 
of  the  standing  stragglers  at  the  dark 
end  of  the  parlor.  And  as  the  evening 
breeze  came  freshly  through  the  win- 
dow at  the  back  of  the  room,  I  rejoiced 
heartily  in  my  lack  of  title  to  the  con- 
sideration of  being  snugly  penned  in  a 
more  honorable  position.  As  I  found  it 
might  be"  done  without  attracting  atten- 
tion, I  obeyed  a  strong  impulse  that 
seized  me  to  pass  through  the  open  win- 
dow to  the  piazza.  Thence  I  presently 
descended,  and  strolled  about  the  pre- 
cise gravel -walks,  puzzling  myself  to 
conjecture  how  much  of  the  rich  light 
•was  owing  to  the  red  glow  which  lin- 
gered in  the  west,  and  how  much  tcj  the 
full  moon  just  breaking  through  the 
trees.  My  investigations  were  sudden- 
ly interrupted  by  the  advent  of  a  carry- 
all, which  drove  with  great  rapidity  to 
the  Doctor's  gate.  It  was  the  very  rail- 
way-omnibus that  a  few  hours  before 
had  brought  Miss  Hurribattle  and  my- 
self from  the  station. 

"  Hollo,  Cap'n,"  called  out  the  driver, 
complimenting  me  with  that  military  ti- 
tle, "  can  you  give  a  hand  to  this  trunk  ? 
I  've  got  to  go  right  slap  back  after  two 
more  fares." 

I  was  near  the  gate,  and  of  course 
cheerfully  acceded  to  this  request.  A 
heavy  trunk  was  lifted  out,  and  placed 
just  behind  the  lilac-bushes  at  the  edge 
of  the  lawn.  The  driver  jumped  into 
his  omnibus  and  hurried  away  with  all 
speed,  lest  his  two  fares  should  pay 
themselves  to  a  rival  conveyance.  Be- 
hind him,  however,  he  had  left  the  pro- 


prietress of  the  trunk, — a  lady  of  about 
five-and-twenty,  in  whose  countenance 
I  detected  that  strange  sort  of  familiar- 
ity that  entire  strangers  sometimes  car- 
ry about  them. 

"  This  is  Doctor  Dastick's,  is  it  not  ? 
Do  you  know  whether  .Mrs.  Hunesley 
expected  me  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  grace 
of  manner  that  was  quite  irresistible. 

I  informed  her  that  I. was  a  stranger 
in  the  place,  and  was  only  at  the  Doc- 
tor's for  a  single  evening ;  but  that  I 
could  not  think  that  Mrs.  Hunesley 
expected  anybody,  as  I  had  just  seen 
that  lady  firmly  fixed  in  the  front  row 
of  chairs  before  the  Doctor's  table, — 
whence,  owing  to  the  crowd  of  sitters 
behind,  she  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  extricating  herself. 

"  Oh,  I  would  not  have  her  called  for 
the  world  !  "  gayly  exclaimed  my  com- 
panion. "  She  has  told  me  all  about 
the  dear  old  Doctor's  lectures ;  and  I 
would  not  disturb  his  learned  explana- 
tions on  any  account." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  the  company  in 
general  would  regret  an  interlude  of 
modern  life  and  interest,"  said  I. 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  nothing  seems  to 
me  so  rude  and  disagreeable  as  to  inter- 
rupt people,  or  disturb  their  attention, 
when  assembled  for  a  definite  object." 

We  walked  up  the  gravel-path,  and 
softly  entered  the  hall,  where  a  shawl 
and  bonnet  were  deposited.  The  Doc- 
tor's discourse  was  very  audible,  and  the 
unexpected  visitor  seemed  disposed  to 
establish  herself  upon  one  of  the  hall- 
chairs,  and  wait  till  it  was  over.  There 
was  a  graceful  confidence  in  her  move- 
ment, which  is  to  me  more  captivating 
than  a  pretty  face ;  and  when  I  had  op- 
portunity to  observe  more  closely,  I  was 
greatly  attracted  by  the  sensibility  and 
refinement  expressed  through  a  coun- 
tenance which  otherwise  would  have 
been  plain.  As  I  seemed  to  be  whim- 
sically cast  in  the  part  of  host,  and  as  I 
perceived  the  lady  was  too  well-bred  to 
make  my  position  at  all  awkward,  I  pro- 
posed the  piazza  as  a  pleasanter  place 
of  waiting  than  that  she  had  chosen. 
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And  here  let  me  make  one  of  those 
weighty  observations,  derived  from  a 
profound  experience,  which  I  trust  will 
have  a  redeeming  savor  to  the  judicious, 
should  this  tale  of  mine  fail  to  command 
that  general  popularity  to  which  I  have 
begun  to  suspect  its  title.  I  have  found 
that  all  the  fine  passages  that  lighten 
and  enlighten  this  life  of  ours  seldom 
run  into  the  traps  we  set  for  them,  but 
seem  to  take  a  perverse  satisfaction  in 
descending  upon  us  when  we  are  least 
prepared  for  their  reception.  I  have 
never  been  asked  out  to  dine  with  a 
gentleman,  devoted,  we  will  say,  to  the 
same  speciality  in  which  I  have  a  hum- 
ble interest,  without  being  sadly  disap- 
pointed in  the  talk  that  my  host  had 
kindly  promised  me.  And  when  I  am 
going  to  another  country,  and  a  dear 
friend  gives  me  a  letter  to  some  one 
whom  he  tells  me  I  shall  be  glad  to 
meet,  and  from  whom  I  shall  gain  great 
instruction,  I  accept  the  letter,  know- 
ing very  well  that  the  man  I  shall  really 
be  glad  to  meet,  and  from  whom  I  shall 
truly  gain  instruction,  will  present  him- 
self on  the  top  of  a  diligence,  or  take  a 
seat  at  my  table  at  some  cheap  cafe  or 
chop-house.  Thus  it  is,  that,  when  there 
is  every  reason  why  people  should  break 
through  the  commonplace  rubbish  on 
the  surface,  and  disclose  a  pure  vein  of 
thought  and  feeling,  they  rarely  con- 
trive to  do  it,  but  reserve  their  best 
things  for  the  chances  that  touch  them, 
when  self-consciousness  is  asleep,  and 
the  unconstrained  humanity  within  ex- 
pands to  absorb  its  like.  Is  it  not  in 
every  one's  experience  that  there  are 
persons  with  whom  chance  has  thrown 
us  for  a  few  hours, .  whom  we  know 
better,  and  who  know  us  better,  than 
the  friends  with  whom  we  have  bab- 
bled of  green  fields,  thermometers,  and 
dirty  pavements  for  a  score  of  years  ? 
As  I  confidently  expect  an  affirmative 
reply  to  this  question,  I  fear  no  cen- 
sure in  saying  that  the  evening  pass- 
ed on  Doctor  Dastick's  piazza  made 
me  feel  there  was  a  possibility  of  social 
intercourse  resembling  the  extravagant 


spirituality  of  the  mystics,  when  the 
soul  bounds  to  the  height  of  joyful 
knowledge,  and  without  process  or  me- 
dium knows  complete  satisfaction. 

How  we  came  to  talk  of  many  things, 
I  cannot  remember ;  but  we  somehow 
found  ourselves  speaking  of  matters  of 
near  and  deep  experience  without  con- 
sciousness of  singularity.  We  admitted 
those  puzzling  life-questions  that  pre- 
sent themselves  on  a  still  summer  even- 
ing, when  we  long  to  escape  from  the 
conditions  of  finite  being,  and  yet  con- 
template the  necessity  of  working  at 
our  tasks  shackled  by  a  thousand  iron 
circumstances. 

"  My  plan  of  life,  so  far  as  I  hare  any, 
seems  to  point  to  education,"  said  my 
companion.  "  I  am  thrown  in  great 
measure  upon  my  own  activity  for  sup- 
port, and  have  an  aunt  who  is  very  zeal- 
ous in  the  work,  and  who  has  often  ask- 
ed me  to  become  her  fellow -laborer. 
Until  now  I  could  never  well  leave 
home  ;  but  she  has  written  to  me  again 

since  " she  stopped,  as  if  distressed, 

and  with  a  woman's  tact  glanced  at  her 
mourning-dress  to  tell  me  the  story  ;  — 
"  she  has  written  to  me  earnestly  of  late 
upon  the  subject.  I  feel  how  noble  an 
object  it  is  to  live  for,  and  I  want  an 
object,  Heaven  knows ;  but  there  are 
reasons  —  perhaps  I  should  say  feelings, 
not  reasons  —  why  I  hesitate.  I  am 
asked  to  bind  myself  for  ten  years  to 
the  work  in  a  Western  college.  There 
are  many  advantages  in  a  permanent 
position,  both  for  the  teacher  and  the 
institution,  but" 

Her  voice  faltered ;  and  I  felt  that 
Nature  had  at  times  made  other  sugges- 
tions to  that  fresh  young  spirit,  other 
possibilities  had  dawned  through  the 
future  ;  perhaps  they  were  certainties, 
—  and  the  thought  passed  me  with  a 
shudder. 

"  Teaching  is  a  terrible  drudgery,"  I 
said ;  "  the  labor  and  devotion  of  the 
true  teacher  are  yet  unrecognized  by 
the  world." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  vexations," 
she  replied  :  "  I  am  very  fond  of  being 
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with  young  people ;  yet  I  have  been 
taught  to  think  it  was  happier,  if  our 
affections  could  be  somewhat  more  con- 
centrated than In  short,  I  had  bet- 
ter finish  an  awkward  sentence,  by  say- 
ing that  I  do  not  feel  quite  ready  to 
pledge  myself  to  give  up  all  possibilities 
connected  with  my  New-England  home." 

It  was  spoken  'with  such  sweet  in- 
genuousness that  I  was  only  charmed. 
The  simple  sincerity  of  the  confession 
seemed  to  me  much  better  than  the  flip- 
pant jest  and  pert  talk  with  which  I 
had  heard  such  subjects  treated  while 
making  my  observations  upon  what  my 
city-acquaintances  had  assured  me  was 
good  society.  Is  it  not  Sterling  who 
exclaims  that  a  luxurious  and  polished 
life  without  a  true  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  great  is  more  barren  and 
sad  to  see  than  that  of  the  ignorant  and 
the  brutalized  ?  And  if  this  be  true,  how 
shall  we  imagine  a  greater  satisfaction 
than  to  find  the  fresh  truth  of  Nature 
set  in  a  polished  and  graceful  form  ?  For 
since  it  is  through  form  that  we  take 
cognizance  of  all  we  love  and  all  we 
believe,  it  is  well  that  the  sign" and  idea 
should  merge,  and  come  complete  and 
whole  to  govern  us  aright. 

I  should  have  no  objection  to  medi- 
tating after  this  manner  for  a  page  or 
two,  as  well  as  further  hinting  what  im- 
portant nothings  sparkled  upon  Doctor 
Dastick's  piazza  that  pleasant  summer 
night.  But  as  I  must  curtail  this  bio- 
graphical fragment  in  some  part  or  oth- 
er, it  seems  best  to  do  it  about  that  por- 
tion where  I  may  trust  that  the  experi- 
ence of  every  reader  will  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. 

How  harshly  sounded  the  creaking 
of  the  furniture,  and  how  strangely  com- 
mercial and  matter-of-fact  the  voices  of 
the  people  that  announced  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  lecture  !  Mrs.  Hunesley  man- 
aged to  get  out  among  the  first,  and  was 
heartily  glad  to  see  my  newly  acquired 
friend,  calling  her,  "  My  dear  Kate,"  — 
which  I  thought  was  a  very  pretty  name, 
—  and  saying  that  she  had  not  expect- 
ed her  quite  so  soon. 

VOL.  xi.  28 


I  looked  into  the  parlor  and  saw  the 
Prowley  party  tumbling  over  chairs,  and 
scaling  settees,  in  their  haste  to  meet 
the  cooling  breezes  of  the  piazza.  But 
when  they  finally  accomplished  their 
purpose,  and  I  was  advancing  with  in- 
quiries and  congratulations,  I  started  at 
seeing  the  surprise  depicted  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Miss  Hurribattle,  as  she  gaz- 
ed in  the  direction  where  I  stood.  * 

"Why,  Aunt  Patience!"  exclaimed 
a  voice  at  my  side. 

"  Why,  Kate  Hurribattle  ! "  was  the 
response. 

"  How  in  the  name  of  wonder  did  you 
get  to  Foxden  ?  " 

"  How  under  the  sun  did  you  get  to 
Foxden  ?  " 

"  Why  I  am  here  naturally  enough 
as  the  guest  of  my  friend  Colonel  Prow- 
ley." 

"And  /  am  here  naturally  enough  as 
the  guest  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Hunesley." 

Now  if  I  had  dramatized  the  little 
event  I  have  been  trying  to  relate,  I 
should  have  reached  the  precise  point 
where  the  auditor  would  button  up  his 
coat,  put  on  his  hat,  let  his  patent  spring- 
seat  go  up  with  a  click,  and  begin  to 
leave  the  theatre  with  all  expedition. 
What  would  it  matter  to  him  that  I  had 
prepared  a  circumstantial  account  of 
how  all  petty  objections  were  got  over, 
or  that  I  had  elaborated  a  peculiarly 
felicitous  tag  which  Colonel  Prowley 
would  speak  at  a  few  backs  as  they  dis- 
appeared into  the  lobby  ?  The  auditor 
referred  to  has  got  an  inkling  of  how 
things  are  to  end,  and  can  guess  out  the 
particulars  as  he  hurries  off  to  his  busi- 
ness. And  here  will  be  observed  our 
decided  advantage  in  having  made  sure 
of  the  Moral  by  a  vigorous  assertion  of 
the  same  at  the  commencement  of  this 
narrative  ;  for,  thus  relieved  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  final  flutter  into  the  empy- 
rean of  ethics,  we  may  part  company  in 
a  few  easy  sentences. 

Although  the  circumstances  I  have 
set  down,  from  being  awkwardly  pack- 
ed in  a  small  compass,  may  not  appear 
to  fit  into  each  other  with  all  the  exact- 
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ness  of  a  dissecting-map,  I  am  sure,  that, 
as  they  really  occurred  spread  over  a  ne- 
cessary time,  they  seemed  natural  and 
simple  enough.  Mrs.  Hunesley,  Doctor 
Dastick's  favorite  niece,  was  the  school- 
mate of  Miss  Kate  Hurribattle,  and  what 
more  likely  than  that  she  should  invite 
her  friend  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  her 
at  her  summer -home  in  the  country? 
And  could  there  be  a  greater  necessi- 
ty than  that,  meeting  daily  as  we  did 
through  those  lovely  August  weeks,  she 

should   become  in    short,    that   I 

should  marry  Miss  Hurribattle  ? 

And  when  this  foolish  little  romance, 
which  had  taken  nebulous  outline  in 


the  fancy  of 'Colonel  Prowley,  suddenly 
fell  at  his  feet  a  serious  indubitability, 
the  dear,  delighted  old  gentleman  was 
the  first  to  declare,  that,  as  our  engage- 
ment had  existed  for  the  last  seventy 
years,  it  certainly  did  not  seem  worth 
while  to  wait  much  longer.  At  all 
events,  we  did  not  wait  longer  than  the 
following  Thanksgiving ;  since  which 
period  my  experience  leads  me  to  de- 
clare, that,  if  the  Miss  Hurribattle  of 
my  great -great -uncle's  day  was  at  all 
comparable  to  the  member  of  her  fam- 
ily I  met  at  Foxden,  my  respected  rela- 
tive made  a  great  mistake  in  living  a 
bachelor. 


RESIGNATION. . 


You  know  how  a  little  child  of  three 
or  four  years  old  kicks  and  howls,  if  it 
do  not  get  its  own  way.  You  know 
how  quietly  a  grown-up  man  takes  it, 
when  ordinary  things  fall  out  otherwise 
than  he  wished.  A  letter,  a  newspa- 
per, a  magazine,  does  not  arrive  by  the 
post  on  the  morning  on  which  it  had 
been  particularly  wished  for,  and  count- 
ed on  with  certainty.  The  day  proves 
rainy,  when  a  fine  day  was  specially 
desirable.  The  grown-up  man  is  dis- 
, appointed:  but  he  soon  gets  reconciled 
ito  the  existing  state  of  facts.  He  did 
,not  much  expect  that  things  would  turn 
out  as  he  wished  them.  Yes  :  there  is 
-nothing  like  the  habit  of  being  disap- 
pointed, to  make  a  man  resigned  when 
disappointment  comes,  and  to  enable 
him  to  take  it  quietly.  And  a  habit  of 
practical  resignation  grows  upon  most 
men,  as  they  advance  through  life. 

You  have  often  seen  a  poor  beggar, 
most  probably  an  old  man,  with  some 
lingering  remains  of  respectability  in 
his  faded  appearance,  half  ask  an  alms 
of  a  passer-by  :  and  you  have  seen  him, 
at  a  word  of  repulse,  or  even  on  finding 


no  notice  taken  of  his  request,  meekly 
turn  away  :  too  beaten  and  sick  at  heart 
for  energy  :  drilled  into  a  dreary  resig- 
nation by  the  long  custom  of  finding 
everything  go  against  him  in  this  world. 
You  may  have  known  a  poor  cripple, 
who  sits  all  day  by  the  side  of  the  pave- 
ment of  a  certain  street,  with  a  little 
bundle  of  tracts  in  his  hand,  watching 
those  who  pass  by,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  give  him  something.  I  won- 
der, indeed,  how  the  police  suffer  him 
to  be  there :  for,  though  ostensibly  sell- 
ing the  tracts,  he  is  really  begging. 
Hundreds  of  times  in  the  long  day,  he 
must  see  people  approaching,  and  hope 
that  they  may  spare  him  a  halfpenny, 
and  find  ninety-nine  out  of  each  hun- 
dred pass  without  noticing  him.  It 
must  be  a  hard  school  of  Resignation. 
Disappointments  without  number  have 
subdued  that  poor  creature  into  bear- 
ing one  disappointment  more  with  scarce 
an  appreciable  stir  of  heart.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  kings,  great  nobles,  and 
the  like,  have  been  known,  even  to  the 
close  of  life,  to  violently  curse  and  swear, 
if  things  went  against  them  ;  "going  the 
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length  of  stamping  and  blaspheming 
even  at  rain  and  wind,  and  branches 
of  trees  and  plashes  of  mud,  which  were 
of  course  guiltless  of  any  design  of  giv- 
ing offence  to  these  eminent  individuals. 
There  was  a  great  monarch,  who,  when 
any  little  cross-accident  befell  him,  was 
wont  to  fling  himself  upon  the  floor, 
and  there  to  kick  and  scream  and  tear 
his  hair.  And  around  him,  meanwhile, 
stood  his  awe-stricken  attendants  :  all 
doubtless  ready  to  assure  him  that  there 
was  something  noble  and  graceful  in 
his  kicking  and  screaming,  and  that 
no  human  being  had  ever  before  with 
such  dignity  and  magnanimity  torn  his 
hair.  My  friend  Mr.  Smith  tells  me 
that  in  his  early  youth  he  had  a  (very 
slight)  acquaintance  with  a  great  prince, 
of  elevated  rank  and  of  vast  estates. 
That  great  prince  came  very  early  to 
his  greatness  ;  and  no  one  had  ever 
ventured,  since  he  could  remember, 
to  tell  him  he  had  ever  said  or  done 
wrong.  Accordingly,  the  prince  had 
never  learned  to  control  himself,  nor 
gi*own  accustomed  to  bear  quietly  what 
he  did  not  like.  And  when  any  one,  in 
conversation,  related  to  him  something 
which  he  disapproved,  he  used  to  start 
from  his  chair,  and  rush  up  and  down 
the  apartment,  furiously  flapping  his 
hands  together,  till  he  had  thus  blown 
off  the  steam  produced  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  his  nervous  system.  That  prince 
was  a  good  man  :  and  so  aware  was  he 
of  his  infirmity,  that,  when  in  these  fits 
of  passion,  he  never  suffered  himself  to 
say  a  single  word  :  being  aware  that  he 
might  say  what  he  would  afterwards  re- 
gret. And  though  he  could  not  wholly 
restrain  himself,  the  entire  wrath  he 
felt  passed  off  in  flapping.  And  af- 
ter flapping  for  a  few  minutes,  he  sat 
down  again,  a  reasonable  man  once 
more.  All  honor  to  him  !  For  my 
friend  Smith  tells  me  that  that  prince 
was  surrounded  by  toadies,  who  were 
ready  to  praise  everything  he  might  do, 
even  to  his  flapping.  And  in  particu- 
lar, there  was  one  humble  retainer,  who, 
whenever  his  master  flapped,  was  wont 


to  hold  up  his  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of 
admiration,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  the  flap- 
ping of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man  ! " 

Now  all  this  lack  of  Resignation  on 
the  part  of  princes  and  kings  comes  of 
the  fact,  that  they  are  so  far  like  chil- 
dren that  they  have  not  become  accus- 
tomed tp  be  resisted,  and  to  be  obliged 
to  forego  what  they  would  like.  Res- 
ignation comes  by  the  habit  of  being 
disappointed,  and  of  finding  things  go 
against  you.  It  is,  in  the  case  of  ordi- 
nary human  beings,  just  what  they  ex- 
pect. Of  course,  you  remember  the 
adage,  "Blessed  is  he  who  expecteth 
nothing,  for  he  shall  not  be  disappoint- 
ed." I  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
that  adage.  Reasonableness  of  expec- 
tation is  a  great  and  good  thing :  de- 
spondency is  a  thing  to  be  discourag- 
ed and  put  down  as  far  as  may  be. 
But  meanwhile  let  me  say,  that  the  cor- 
ollary drawn  from  that  dismal  beati- 
tude seems  to  me  unfounded  in  fact.  I 
should  say  just  the  contrary.  I  should 
say,  "  Blessed  is  he  who  expecteth  noth- 
ing, for  he  will  very  likely  be  disappoint- 
ed." You  know,  my  reader,  whether 
things  do  not  generally  happen  the  op- 
posite way  from  that  which  you  expect- 
ed. Did  you  ever  try  to  keep  off  an 
evil  you  dreaded  by  interposing  this 
buffer  ?  Did  you  ever  think  you  might 
perhaps  prevent  a  trouble  from  coming 
by  constantly  anticipating  it,  — keeping, 
meanwhile,  an  under-thought  that  things 
rarely  happen  as  you  anticipate  them, 
and  thus  that  your  anticipation  of  the 
thing  might  possibly  keep  it  away  ?  Of 
course  you  have  ;  for  you  are  a  human 
being.  And  in  all  common  cases,  a 
watch  might  as  well  think  to  keep  a 
skilful  watchmaker  in  ignorance  of  the 
way  in  which  its  movements  are  pro- 
duced, as  a  human  being  think  to  pre- 
vent another  human  being  from  know- 
ing exactly  how  he  will  think  and  feel 
in  given  circumstances.  We  have  watch- 
ed the  working  of  our  own  watches  far 
too  closely  and  long,  my  friends,  to  have 
the  least  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
great  principles  upon  which  the  watches 
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of  other  men  go.  I  cannot  look  inside 
your  breast,  my  reader,  and  see  the  ma- 
chinery that  is  working  there :  I  mean 
the  machinery  of  thought  and  feeling. 
But  I  know  exactly  how  it  works,  nev- 
ertheless :  for  I  have  long  watched  a 
machinery  precisely  like  it. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in 
this  world  who  feel  that  things  are  all 
wrong,  that  they  have  missed  stays  in 
life,  that  they  are  beaten,  —  and  yet 
who  don't  much  mind.  They  are  in- 
durated by  long  use.  They  do  not  try 
to  disguise  from  themselves  the  facts. 
There  are  some  men  who  diligently  try 
to  disguise  the  facts,  and  who  in  some 
measure  succeed  in  doing  so.  I  have 
known  a  self-sufficient  and  disagreeable 
clergyman  who  had  a  church  in  a  large 
city.  Five-sixths  of  the  seats  in  the 
church  were  quite  empty  ;  yet  the  cler- 
gyman often  talked  of  what  a  good  con- 
gregation he  had,  with  a  confidence 
which  would  have  deceived  any  one 
who  had  not  seen  it.  I  have  known  a 
church  where  it  was  agony  to  any  one 
with  an  ear  to  listen  to  the  noise  pro- 
duced when  the  people  were  singing  ; 
yet  the  clergyman  often  talked  of  what 
splendid  music  he  had.  I  have  known 
an  entirely  briefless  barrister,  whose 
friends  gave  out  that  the  sole  rea- 
son why  he  had  no  briefs  was  that  he 
did  not  want  any.  I  have  known  stu- 
dents who  did  not  get  the  prizes  for 
which  they  competed,  but  who  declared 
that  the  reason  of  their  failure  was, 
that,  though  they  competed  for  the  priz- 
es, they  did  not  wish  to  get  them.  I 
have  known  a  fast  young  woman,  after 
many  engagements  made  and  broken, 
marry  as  the  last  resort  a  brainless  and 
penniless  blackguard ;  yet  all  her  fam- 
ily talk  in  big  terms  of  what  a  delight- 
ful connection  she  was  making.  Now, 
where  all  that  self-deception  is  genuine, 
let  us  be  glad  to  see  it ;  and  let  us  not, 
like  Mr.  Snarling,  take  a  spiteful  pleas- 
ure in  undeceiving  those  who  are  so 
happy  to  be  deceived.  In  most  cases, 
indeed,  such  trickery  deceives  nobody. 
But  where  it  truly  deceives  those  who 


practise  it,  even  if  it  deceive  nobody 
else,  you  see  there  is  no  true  Resigna- 
tion. A  man  who  has  made  a  mess  of 
life  has  no  need  to  be  resigned,  if  he 
fancies  he  has  succeeded  splendidly. 
But  I  look  with  great  interest,  and  of- 
ten with  deep  respect,  at  the  man  or 
woman  who  feels  that  life  has  been  a 
failure,  —  a  failure,  that  is,  as  regards 
this  world,  —  and  yet  who  is  quite  re- 
. signed.  Yes  :  whether  it  be  the  un- 
soured  old  maid,  sweet-tempered,  sym- 
pathetic in  others'  joys,  God's  kind 
angel  in  the  house  of  sorrow,  —  or  the 
unappreciated  genius,  quiet,  subdued, 
pleased  to  meet  even  one  who  under- 
stands him  amid  a  community  whicli 
does  not,  —  or  the  kind-hearted  clever 
man  to  whom  eminent  success  has  come 
too  late,  when  those  were  gone  whom 
it  would  have  made  happy  :  I  rever- 
ence and  love,  more  than  I  can  express, 
the  beautiful  natures  I  have  known 
thus  subdued  and  resigned. 

Yes :  human  beings  get  indurated. 
When  you  come  to  know  well  the  his- 
tory of  a  great  many  people,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  wonderful  what  they  have 
passed  through.  Most  people  have  suf- 
fered a  very  great  deal,  since  they 
came  into  this  world.  Yet  in  their  ap- 
pearance there  is  no  particular  tra.ce 
of  it  all.  You  would  not  guess,  from 
looking  at  them,  how  hard  and  how  va- 
rious their  lot  has  been.  I  once  knew 
a  woman,  rather  more  than  middle- 
aged.  I  knew  her  well,  and  saw  her 
almost  every  day,  for  several  years,  be- 
fore I  learned  that  the  homely  Scotch- 
woman had  seen  distant  lands,  and  had 
passed  through  very  strange  ups  and 
downs,  before  she  settled  into  the  quiet, 
orderly  life  in  which  I  knew  her.  Yet 
when  spoken  to  kindly,  by  one  who  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  all  these  trials 
had  left  so  little  trace,  the  inward  feel- 
ing, commonly  suppressed,  burst  bitter- 
ly out,  and  she  exclaimed,  "  It  's  a 
wonder  that  I  'm  living  at  all ! "  And 
it  is  a  wonder  that  a  great  many  people 
are  living,  and  looking  so  cheerful  and 
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so  well  as  they  do,  when  you  think 
what  fiery  passion,  what  crushing  sor- 
row, what  terrible  losses,  what  "bitter 
disappointments,  what  hard  and  pro- 
tracted work  they  have  gone  through. 
Doubtless,  great  good  conies  of  it.  All 
wisdom,  all  experience,  comes  of  suffer- 
ing. I  should  not  care  much  for  the 
counsel  of  the  man  whose  life  had  been 
one  long  sunshiny  holiday.  There  is 
greater  depth  in  the  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Dickens  than  a  great  portion  of  his 
readers  discern.  You  are,  ready  to 
smile  at  the  singular  way  in  which  Cap- 
tain Cuttle  commended  his  friend  Jack 
Bunsby  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  wis- 
dom, whose  advice  on  any  point  was  of 
inestimable  value.  "  Here  's  a  man," 
said  Captain  Cuttle,  "  who  has  been 
more  beaten  about  the  head  than  any 
other  living  man  ! "  I  hail  the  words 
as  the  recognition  of  a  great  principle. 
To  Mr.  Bunsby  it  befell  in  a  literal 
sense  ;  but  we  have  all  been  (in  a  mor- 
al sense)  a  good  deal  beaten  about  both 
the  head  and  the  heart  before  we  grew 
good  for  much.  Out  of  the  travail  of 
his  nature,  out  of  the  sorrowful  history 
of  his  past  life,  the  poet  or  the  moral- 
ist draws  the  deep  thought  and  fueling 
which  find  so  straight  a  way  to  the 
hearts  of  other  men.  Do  you  think  Mr. 
Tennyson  would  ever  have  been  the 
great  poet  he  is,  if  he  had  not  passed 
through  that  season  of  great  grief  which 
has  left  its  noble  record  in  "  In  Memo- 
riam "  ?  And  a  youthful  preacher,  of 
vivid  imagination  and  keen  feeling,  lit- 
tle fettered  by  anything  in  the  nature 
of  good  taste,  may  by  strong  statements 
and  a  fiery  manner  draw  a  mob  of  un- 
thinking hearers  :  but  thoughtful  men 
and  women  will  not  find  anything  in 
all  that,  that  awakens  the  response  of 
their  inner  nature  in  its  truest  depths  ; 
they  must  have  religious  instruction  in- 
to which  real  experience  has  been  trans- 
fused ;  and  the  worth  of  the  instruction 
will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  real  experience  which  is  em- 
bodied in  it.  And  after  all,  it  is  better 
to  be  wise  and  good  than  to  be  gay 


and  happy,  if  we  must  choose  between 
the  two  things;  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  be  severely  beaten  about  the  head, 
if  that  is  the  condition  on  which  alone 
we  can  gain  true  wisdom.  True  wis- 
dom is  cheap  at  almost  any  price.  But 
it  does  not  follow  at  all  that  you  will 
be  happy  (in  the  vulgar  sense)  in  direct 
proportion  as  you  are  wise.  I  suppose 
most  middle-aged  people,  when  they  re- 
ceive the  ordinary  kind  wish  at  New- 
Year's  time  of  a  Happy  New-Year,  feel 
that  happy  is  not  quite  the  word ;  and 
feel  that,  too,  though  well  aware  that 
they  have  abundant  reason  for  grati- 
tude to  a  kind  Providence.  It  is  not 
here  that  we  shall  ever  be  happy,  —  that 
is,  completely  and  perfectly  happy. 
Something  will  always  be  coming  to 
worry  and  distress.  And  a  hundred 
sad  possibilities  hang  over  us  :  some  of 
them  only  too  certainly  and  quickly 
drawing  near.  Yet  people  are  content, 
in  a  kind  of  way.  They  have  learnt 
the  great  lesson  of  Resignation. 

There  are  many  worthy  people  who 
would  be  quite  fevered  and  flurried  by 
good  fortune,  if  it  were  to  come  to  any 
very  great  degree.  It  would  injure 
their  heart.  As  for  bad  fortune,  they 
can  stand  it  nicely,  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  it  so  long.  I  have  known  a 
very  hard-wrought  man,  who  had  passed, 
rather  early  in  life,  through  very  heavy 
and  protracted  trials.  I  have  heard 
him  say,  that,  if  any  malicious  enemy 
wished  to  kill  him,  the  course  would  be 
to  make  sure  that  tidings  of  some  signal 
piece  of  prosperity  should  arrive  by  post 
on  each  of  six  or  seven  successive  days. 
It  would  quite  unhinge-  and  unsettle 
him,  he  said.  His  heart  would  go :  his 
nervous  system  would  break  down.  Peo- 
ple to  whom  pieces  of  good-luck  come 
rare  and  small  have  a  great  curiosity 
to  know  how  a  man  feels  when  he  is 
suddenly  told  that  he  has  drawn  one  of 
the  greatest  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life. 
The  kind  of  feeling,  of  course,  will  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  kind  of  man.  Yet 
very  great  prizes,  in  the  way  of  dignity 
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and  duty,  do  for  the  most  part  fall  to 
men  who  in  some  measure  deserve  them, 
or  who  at  least  are  not  conspicuously 
undeserving  of  them  and  unfit  for  them. 
So  that  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the 
great  news  should  elicit  merely  some 
unworthy  explosion  of  gratified  self- 
conceit.  The  feeling  would  in  almost 
every  case  be  deeper  and  worthier. 
One  would  like  to  be  sitting  at  break- 
fast with  a  truly  good  man,  when  the 
letter  from  the  Prime-Minister  comes 
in,  offering  him  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.  One  would  like  to  see 
how  he  would  take  it.  Quietly,  I  have 
no  doubt.  Long  preparation  has  fitted 
the  man  who  reaches  that  position  for 
taking  it  quietly.  A  recent  Chancellor 
publicly  stated  how  he  felt,  when  offer- 
ed the  Great  Seal.  His  first  feeling, 
that  good  man  said,  was  of  gratification 
that  he  had  fairly  reached  the  highest 
reward  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
had  given  his  life ;  but  the  feeling  which 
speedily  supplanted  that  was  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  his  responsibility  and 
a  grave  doubt  as  to  his  qualifications. 
I  have  always  believed,  and  sometimes 
said,  that  good  fortune  —  not  so  great 
or  so  sudden  as  to  injure  one's  nerves 
or  heart,  but  kindly  and  equable  — -  has 
a  most  wholesome  effect  upon  human 
character.  I  believe  that  the  happier 
a  man  is,  the  better  and  kinder  he  will 
be.  The  greater  part  of  unamiability, 
ill-temper,  impatience,  bitterness,  and 
uncharitableness  comes  out  of  unhappi- 
ness.  It  is  because  a  man  is  so  miser- 
able that  he  is  such  a  sour,  suspicious, 
fractious,  petted  creature.  I  was  amus- 
ed, this  morning,  to  read  in  the  news- 
paper an  account  of  a  very  small  inci- 
dent which  befell  the  new  Primate  of 
England  on  his  journey  back  to  Lon- 
don, after  being  enthroned  at  Canter- 
bury. The  reporter  of  that  small  inci- 
dent takes  occasion  to  record  that  the 
Archbishop  had  quite  charmed  his  trav- 
elling-companions in  the  railway -car- 
riage by  the  geniality  and  kindliness 
of  his  manner.  I  have  no  doubt  he  did. 
I  am  sure  he  is  a  truly  good  Christian 


man.  But  think  of  what  a  splendid 
training  for  producing  geniality  and 
kindliness  he  has  been  going  through 
for  a  great  number  of  years  !  Think  of 
the  moral  influences  which  have  been 
bearing  on  him  for  the  last  few  weeks  ! 
We  should  all'  be  kindly  and  genial,  if 
we  had  the  same  chance  of  being  so. 
But  if  Dr.  Longley  had  a  living  of  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  a  fretful,  ail- 
ing wife,  a  number  of  half-fed  and  half- 
educated  little  children,  a  dirty,  miser- 
able house,  a  bleak  country  round,  and 
a  set  of  wrong-headed  and  insolent  pa- 
rishioners to  keep  straight,!  venture  to 
say  he  would  have  looked,  and  been,  a 
very  different  man  in  that  railway-car- 
riage running  up  to  London.  Instead 
of  the  genial  smiles  that  delighted  his 
fellow-travellers,  (according  to  the  news- 
paper-story,) his  face  would  have  been 
sour,  and  his  speech  would  have  been 
snappish ;  he  would  have  leaned  back 
in  the  corner  of  a  second-class  carriage, 
sadly  calculating  the  cost  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  how  part  of  it  might  be  saved 
by  going  without  any  dinner.  Oh,  if  I 
found  a  four-leaved  shamrock,  I  would 
undertake  to  make  a  mighty  deal  of 
certain  people  I  know  !  I  would  put 
an  end  to  their  weary  schemings  to 
make  the  ends  meet.  I  would  cut  off 
all  those  wretched  cares  which  jar  mis- 
erably on  the  shaken  nerves.  I  know 
the  burst  of  thankfulness  and  joy  that 
would  come,  if  some  dismal  load,  never 
to  be  cast  off,  were  taken  away.  And 
I  would  take  it  off.  I  would  clear  up 
the  horrible  muddle.  I  would  make 
them  happy :  and  in  doing  that,  I  know- 
that  I  should  make  them  good. 

But  I  have  sought  the  four -leaved 
shamrock  for  a  long  time,  and  never 
have  found  it ;  and  so  I  am  growing 
subdued  to  the  conviction  that  I  never 
shall.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  matter  of 
Resignation,  and^think  a  little  longer 
about  that. 

Resignation,  in  any  human  being, 
means  that  things  are  not  as  you  would 
wish,  and  yet  that  you  are  content. 
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Who  has  all  he  wishes  ?  There  are 
many  houses  in  this  world  in  which  Res- 
ignation is  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
felt  any  more.  The  bitter  blow  has  fall- 
en ;  the  break  has  been  made ;  the  emp- 
ty chair  is  left  (perhaps  a  very  little 
chair) ;  and  never  more,  while  Time  goes 
on,  can  things  be  as  they  were  fondly 
wished  and  hoped.  Resignation  would 
need  to  be  cultivated  by  human  beings ; 
for  all  round  us  there  is  a  multitude 
of  things  very  different  from  what  we 
would  wish.  Not  in  your  house,  not  in 
your  family,  not  in  your  street,  not  in 
your  parish,  not  in  your  country,  and 
least  of  all  in  yourself,  can  you  have 
things  as  you  would  wish.  And  you 
have  your  choice  of  two  alternatives. 
You  must  either  fret  yourself  into  a  ner- 
vous fever,  or  you  must  cultivate  the 
habit  of  Resignation.  And  very  often 
Resignation  does  not  mean  that  you  are 
at  all  reconciled  to  a  thing,  but  just 
that  you  feel  you  can  do  nothing  to 
mend  it.  Some  friend,  to  whom  you 
are  really  attached,  and  whom  you  of- 
ten see,  vexes  and  worries  you  by  some 
silly  and  disagreeable  habit,  —  some 
habit  which  it  is  impossible  you  should 
ever  like,  or  ever  even  overlook;  yet 
you  try  to  make  up  your  mind  to  it, 
because  it  cannot  be  helped,  and  you 
would  rather  submit  to  it  than  lose  your 
friend.  You  hate  the  east-wind :  it 
withers  and  pinches  you,  in  body  and 
soul :  yet  you  cannot  live  in  a  certain 
beautiful  city  without  feeling  the  east- 
wind  many  days  in  the  year.  And  that 
city's  advantages  and  attractions  are  so 
many  and  great  that  no  sane  man  with 
sound  lungs  would  abandon  the  city 
merely  to  escape  the  east-wind.  Yet, 
though  resigned  to  the  east-wind,  you 
are  anything  but  reconciled  to  it. 

Resignation  is  not  always  a  good  thing. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  very  bad  thing.  You 
should  never  be  resigned  to  things  con- 
tinuing wrong,  when  you  may  rise  and 
set  them  right.  I  dare  say,  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  there  were  good  men  before 
Luther  who  were  keenly  alive  to  the 
errors  and  evils  that  had  crept  into  it, 


but  who,  in  despair  of  making  things 
better,  tried  sadly  to  fix  their  thoughts 
upon  other  subjects :  who  took  to  illu- 
minating missals,  or  constructing  sys- 
tems of  logic,  or  cultivating  vegetables 
in  the  garden  of  the  monastery,  or  im- 
proving the  music  in  the  chapel :  qui- 
etly resigned  to  evils  they  judged  irre- 
mediable. Great  reformers  have  not 
been  resigned  men.  Luther  was  not  re- 
signed ;  Howard  was  not  resigned ;  Fow- 
ell  Buxton  was  not  resigned ;  George 
Stephenson  was  not  resigned.  And  there- 
is  hardly  a  nobler  sight  than  that  of  a 
man  who  determines  that  he  will  NOT 
make  up  his  mind  -to  the  continuance 
of  some  great  evil :  who  determines  that 
he  will  give  his  life  to  battling  with  that 
evil  to  the  last :  who  determines  that 
either  that  evil  shall  extinguish  him,  or 
he  shall  extinguish  it.  I  reverence  the 
strong,  sanguine  mind,  that  resolves  to 
work  a  revolution  to  better  things,  and 
that  is  not  afraid  to  hope  it  can  work  a 
revolution.  And  perhaps,  my  reader, 
we  should  both  reverence  it  all  the  more 
that  we  find  in  ourselves  very  little  like 
it.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  and  a  sad  thing, 
to  remark  in  how  many  people  there  is 
too  much  resignation.  It  kills  out  ener- 
gy. It  is  -a  weak,  fretful,  unhappy  thing. 
People  are  reconciled,  in  a  sad  sort  of 
way,  to  the  fashion  in  which  things  go 
on.  You  have  seen  a  poor,  slatternly 
mother,  in  a  way-side  cottage,  who  has 
observed  her  little  children  playing  in 
the  road  before  it,  in  the  way  of  pass- 
ing carriages,  angrily  ordering  the  little 
things  to  come  away  from  their  danger- 
ous and  dirty  play ;  yet,  when  the  chil- 
dren disobey  her,  and  remain  where 
they  were,  just  saying  ho  more,  making 
no  farther  effort.  You  have  known  a 
master  tell  his  man-servant  to  do  some- 
thing about  stable  or  garden,  yet,  when 
the  servant  does  not  do  it,  taking  no  no- 
tice :  seeing  that  he  has  been  disobeyed, 
yet  wearily  resigned,  feeling  that  there 
is  no  i&e  in  always  fighting.  And  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  not  unfrequent  cases  in 
which  the  master,  after  giving  his  or- 
ders, conies  to  discover  that  it  is  best 
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they  should  not  be  carried  out,  and  is 
very  glad  to  see  them  disregarded :  I 
mean  when  he  is  dissatisfied  that  what 
he  has  directed  is  not  done,  and  wishes 
that  it  were  done,  and  feels  worried  by 
the  whole  affair,  yet  is  so  devoid  of  en- 
ergy as  to  rest  in  a  fretful  resignation. 
Sometimes  these  is  a  sort  of  sense  as  if 
one  had  discharged  his  conscience  by 
making  a  weak  effort  in  the  direction 
of  doing  a  thing,  an  effort  which  had 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  being  suc- 
^essful.  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  many 
years  since,  I  used  to  think  this ;  and  I 
was  led  to  thinking  it  by  remarking  a 
singular  characteristic  in  the  conduct 
of  a  school-companion.  In  those  days, 
if  you  were  chasing  some  other  boy  who 
had  injured  or  offended  you,  with  the 
design  of  retaliation,  if  you  found  you 
could  not  catch  him,  by  reason  of  his 
superior  speed,  you  would  have  recourse 
to  the  following  expedient.  If  your 
companion  Avas  within  a  little  space  of 
you,  though  a  space  you  felt  you  could 
not  make  less,  you  would  suddenly  stick 
out  one  of  your  feet,  which  would  hook 
round  his,  and  he,  stumbling  over  it, 
would  fall.  I  trust  I  am  not  suggesting 
a  mischievous  and  dangerous  trick  to 
any  boy  of  the  present  generation.  In- 
deed, I  have  the  firmest  belief  that  ex- 
isting boys  know  all  we  used  to  know, 
and  possibly  more.  All  this  is  by  way 
of  rendering  intelligible  what  I  have  to 
say  of  my  old  companion.  He  was  not 
a  good  runner.  And  when  another  boy 
gave  him  a  sudden  flick  with  a  knotted 
handkerchief,  or  the  like,  he  had  little 
chance  of  catching  that  other  boy.  Yet 
I  have  often  seen  him,  when  chasing 
another,  before  finally  abandoning  the 
pursuit,  stick  out  his  foot  in  the  regular 
way,  though  the  boy  he  was  chasing 
was  yards  beyond  his  reach.  Often  did 
the  present  writer  meditate  on  that  phe- 
nomenon, in  the  days  of  his  boyhood. 
It  appeared  curious  that  it  should  afford 
some  comfort  to  the  evaded  pursfter,  to 
make  an  offer  at  upsetting  the  escaping 
youth,  —  an  offer  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  successful.  But  very  often,  in 


after-life,  have  I  beheld  in  the  conduct 
of  grown-up  men  and  women  the  mor- 
al likeness  of  that  futile  sticking-out  of 
the  foot.  I  have  beheld  human  beings 

C5 

who  lived  in  houses  always  untidy  and 
disorderly,  or  whose  affairs  were  in  a 
horrible  confusion  and  entanglement, 
who  now  and  then  seemed  roused  to  a 
a  feeling  that  this  would  not  do,  who 
querulously  bemoaned  their  miserable 
lot,  and  made  some  faint  and  futile  at- 
tempt to  set  things  right^  attempts  which 
never  had  a  chance  to  succeed,  and 
which  ended  in  nothing.  Yet  it  seem- 
ed somehow  to  pacify  the  querulous 
heart.  I  have  known  a  clergyman,  in 
a  parish  with  a  bad  population,  seem 
suddenly  to  waken  up  to  a  conviction 
that  he  must  do  something  to  mend  mat- 
ters,' and  set  agoing  some  weak  little 
machinery,  which  could  produce  no  ap- 
preciable result,  and  which  came  to  a 
stop  in  a  few  weeks.  Yet  that  faint 
offer  appeared  to  discharge  the  claims 
of  conscience,  and  after  it  the  clergy- 
man remained  long  time  in  a  comatose 
state  of  unhealthy  Resignation.  But  it 
is  a  miserable  and  a  wrong  kind  of  Res- 
ignation which  dwells  in  that  man  who 
sinks  down,  beaten  and  hopeless,  in  the 
presence  of  a  recognized  evil.  Such  a 
man  may  be  in  a  sense  resigned,  but 
he  cannot  possibly  be  content. 

If  you  should  ever,  when  you  have 
reached  middle  age,  turn  over  the  diary 
or  the  letters  you  wrote  in  the  hopeful 
though  foolish  days  when  you  were  eigh- 
teen or  twenty,  you  will  be  aware  how 
quietly  and  gradually  the  lesson  of  Res- 
ignation has  been  taught  you.  You 
would  have  got  into  a  terrible  state  of 
excitement,  if  any  one  had  told  you  then 
that  you  would  have  to  forego  your 
most  cherished  hopes  and  wishes  of  that 
time ;  and  it  would  have  tried  you  even 
more  severely  to  be  assured  that  in  not 
many  years  you  would  not  care  a  sin- 
gle straw  for  the  things  and  the  persons 
who  were  then  uppermost  in  your  mind 
and  heart.  What  an  entirely  new  set 
of  friends  and  interests  is  that  which 
now  surrounds  you  !  and  how  completely 
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the  old  ones  are  gone  :  gone,  like  the 
sunsets  you  remember  in  the  summers 
of  your  childhood  ;  gone,  like  the  prim- 
roses that  grew  in  the  woods  where 
you  wandered  as  a  boy  !  Said  my  friend 
Smith  to  me,  a  few  days  ago :  "  You. 
remember  Miss  Jones,  and  all  about 
that  ?  I  met  her  yesterday,  after  ten 
years.  She  is  a  fat,  middle-aged,  ordi- 
nary-looking woman.  What  a  terrific 
fool  I  was  ! "  Smith  spoke  to  me  in  the 
confidence  of  friendship  ;  yet  I  think  he 
was  a  little  mortified  at  the  heartiness 
with  which  I  agreed  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  former  folly.  He  had  got 
over  it  completely ;  and  in  seeing  that 
he  was  (at  a  certain  period)  a  fool,  he 
had  come  to  discern  that  of  which  his 
friends  had  always  been  aware.  Of 
course,  early  interests  do  not  always 
die  out.  You  remember  Dr.  Chalmers, 
and  the  ridiculous  exhibition  about  the 
wretched  little  likeness  of  an  early 
sweetheart,  not  seen  for  forty  years, 
and  Long  since  in  her  grave.  You  re- 
member the  singular  way  in  which  he 
signified  his  remembrance  of  her,  in  his 
famous  and  honored  age.  I  don't  mean 
the  crying,  nor  the  walking  up  and 
down  the  garden -walk  calling  her  by 
fine  names.  I  mean  the  taking  out  his 
card :  not  his  carte ;  you  could  under- 
stand that :  but  his  visiting-card  bear- 
ing his  name,  and  sticking  it  behind  the 
portrait  with  two  wafers.  Probably  it 
plea&ed  him  to  do  so ;  and  assuredly  it 
did  harm  to  no  one  else.  And  we  have 
all  heard  of  the  like  things.  Early  af- 
fections are  sometimes,  doubtless,  cher- 
ished in  the  memory  of  the  old.  But 
still,  more  material  interests  come  in, 
and  the  old  affection  is  crowded  out  of 
its  old  place  in  the  heart.  And  so  those 
comparatively  fanciful  disappointments 
sit  lightly.  The  romance  is  gone.  The 
mid-day  sun  beats  down,  and  there  lies 
the  dusty  w.ay.  When  the  cantanker- 
ous and  un amiable  mother  of  Christo- 
pher North  stopped  his  marriage  with  a 
person  at  least  as  respectable  as  herself, 
on  the  ground  that  the  person  was  not 
good  enough,  we  are  told  that  the  future 


professor  nearly  went  mad,  and  that  he 
never  quite  got  over  it.  But  really, 
judging  from  his  writings  and  his  biog- 
raphy, he  bore  up  under  it,  after  a  lit- 
tle, wonderfully  well. 

But  looking  back  to  the  days  which 
the  old  yellow  letters  bring  back,  you 
will  think  to  yourself,  Where  are  the 
hopes  and  anticipations  of  that  time  ? 
You  expected  to  be  a  great  man,  no 
doubt.  Well,  you  know  you  are  not. 
You  are  a  small  man,  and  never  will  be 
anything  else  ;  yet  you  are  quite  resign- 
ed. If  there  be  an  argument  which  stirs 
me  to  indignation  at  its  futility,  and  to 
wonder  that  any  mortal  ever  regard- 
ed it  as  of  the  slightest  force,  it  is  that 
which  is  set  out  in  the  famous  soliloquy 
in  "  Cato,"  as  to  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  Will  any  sane  man  say,  .that,  if 
in  this  world  you  wish  for  a  thing  very 
much,  and  anticipate  it  very  clearly 
and  confidently,  you  are  therefore  sure 
to  get  it  ?  If  that  were  so,  many  a  lit- 
tle schoolboy  would  end  by  driving  his 
carriage  and  four,  who  ends  by  driving 
no  carriage  at  all.  I  have  heard  of  a 
man  whose  private  papers  were  found 
after  his  death  all  written  over  with  his 
signature  as  he  expected  it  would  be 
when  he  became  Lord  Chancellor.  Let 
us  say  his  peerage  was  to  be  as  Lord 
Smith.  There  it  was,  SMITH,  C.,  SMITH, 
C.,  written  in  every  conceivable  fash- 
ion, so  that  the  signature,  when  need- 
ed, might  be  easy  and  imposing.  That 
man  had  very  vividly  anticipated  the 
woolsack,  the  gold  robe,  and  all  the  rest. 
It  need  hardly  be  said,  he  attained  none 
of  these.  The  famous  argument,  you 
know  of  course,  is,  that  man  has  a  great 
longing  to  be  immortal,  and  that  there- 
fore he  is  sure  to  be  immortal.  Rub- 
bish !  It  is  not  true  that  any  longing 
after  immortality  exists  in  the  heart  of 
a  hundredth  portion  of  the  race.  And 
if  it  Avere  true,  it  would  prove  immor- 
tality no  more  than  the  manifold  signa- 
tures of  SMITH,  C.,  proved  that  Smith 
was  indeed  to  be  Chancellor.  No  :  we 
cling  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  Life  ; 
we  could  not  live  without  it ;  but  we  be- 
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lieve  it,  not  because  of  undefined  long- 
ings within  ourselves,  not  because  of  re- 
viving plants  and  flowers,  not  because 
of  the  chrysalis  and  the  butterfly, — but 
because  "  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  hath 
abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light  through  the  gospel." 

There  is  something  very  curious,  and 
very  touching,  in  thinking  how  clear 
and  distinct,  and  how  often  recurring, 
were  our  early  anticipations  of  things 
that  were  never  to  be.  In  this  world, 
the  fact  is  for  the  most  part  the  opposite 
of  what  it  should  be  to  give  force  to 
Plato's  (or  Cato's)  argument :  the  thing 
you  vividly  anticipate  is  the  thing  that 
is  least  likely  to  come.  The  thing  you 
don't  much  care  for,  the  thing  you  don't 
expect,  is  the  likeliest.  And  even  if 
the  event  prove  what  you  anticipated, 
the  circumstances,  and  the  feeling  of  it, 
will  be  quite  different  from  what  you 
anticipated.  A  certain  little  girl  three 
years  old  was  told  that  in  a  little  while, 
she  was  to  go  with  her  parents  to  a  cer- 
tain city,  a  hundred  miles  off,  —  a  city 
which  may  be  called  Altenburg  as  well 
as  anything  else.  It  was  a  great  de- 
light to  her  to  anticipate  that  journey, 
and  to  anticipate  it  very  circumstantial- 
ly. It  was  a  delight  to  her  to  sit  down 
at  evening  on  her  father's  knee,  and  to 
tell  him  all  about  how  it  would  be  in 
going  to  Altenburg.  It  was  always  the 
same  thing.  Always,  first,  how  sand- 
wiches would  be  made,  —  how  they 
would  all  get  into  the  carriage,  (which 
would  come  round  to  the  door,)  and 
drive  away  to  a  certain  railway-station, 
—  how  they  would  get  their  tickets,  and 
the  train  would  come  up,  and  they  would 
all  get  into  a  carriage  together,  and  lean 
back  in  corners,  and  eat  the  sandwiches, 
and  look  out  of  the  windows,  and  so 
on.  But  when  the  journey  was  actual- 
ly made,  every  single  circumstance  in 
the  little  girl's  anticipations  proved 
wrong.  Of  course,  they  were  not  in- 


tentionally made  wrong.  Her  parents 
would  have  carried  out  to  the  letter,  if 
they  could,  what  the  little  thing  had  so 
clearly  pictured  and  so  often  repeated. 
But  it  proved  to  be  needful  to  go  by  an 
entirely  different  way  and  in  an  entire- 
ly different  fashion.  All  those  little  de- 
tails, dwelt  on  so  much,  and  with  so 
much  interest,  were  things  never  to  be. 
It  is  even  so  with  the  anticipations  of 
larger  and  older  children.  How  dis- 
tinctly, how  fully,  my  friend,  we  have 
pictured  out  to  our  minds  a  mode  of 
life,  a  home  and  the  country  round  it, 
and  the  multitude  of  little  things  which 
make  up  the  habitude  of  being,  which 
we  long  since  resigned  ourselves  to 
knowing  could  never  prove  realities  ! 
No  doubt,  it  is  all  right  and  well.  Even 
Saint  Paul,  with  all  his  gift  of  prophecy, 
was  not  allowed  to  foresee  what  was  to 
happen  to  himself.  You  know  how  he 
wrote  that  he  would  do  a  certain  thing, 
"  so  soon  as  I  shall  see  how  it  will  go 
with  me." 

But  our  times  are  in  the  Best  Hand. 
And  the  one  thing  about  our  lot,  my 
reader,  that  we  may  think  of  with  per- 
fect contentment,  is  that  they  are  so. 
I  know  nothing  more  admirable  in  spir- 
it, and  few  things  more  charmingly  ex- 
pressed, than  that  little  poem  by  Mrs. 
Waring  which  sets  out  that  comfortable 
thought.  You  know  it,  of  course.  You 
should  have  it  in  your  memory ;  and  let 
it  be  one  of  the  first  things  your  chil- 
dren learn  by  heart.  It  may  well  come 
next  after,  "  O  God  of  Bethel "  :  it 
breathes  the  self-same  tone.  And  let 
me  close  these  thoughts  with  one  of  its 
versee  :  — 

"  There  are  briers  besetting  every  path, 

Which  call  for  patient  care: 
There  is  a  cross  in  every  lot, 

And  an  earnest  n'eed  for  prayer: 
But  a  lowly  heart  that  leans  on  Thee 

Is  happy  anywhere! " 
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THE   FLAG. 

THERE  's  a  flag  hangs  over  my  threshold,  whose  folds  are  more  dear  to  me 

Than  the  blood  that  thrills  in  my  bosom  its  earnest  of  liberty  ; 

And  dear  are  the  stars  it  harbors  in  its  sunny  field  of  blue 

As  the  hope  of  a  further  heaven  that  lights  all  our  dim  lives  through. 

But  now  should  my  guests  be  merry,  the  house  is  in.  holiday  guise, 
Looking  out  through  its  burnished  windows  like  a  score  of  welcoming  eyes. 
Come  hither,  my  brothers  who  wander  in  saintliness  and  in  sin  ! 
Come  hither,  ye  pilgrims  of  Nature  !  my  heart  doth  invite  you  in. 

My  wine  is  not  of  the  choicest,  yet  bears  it  an  honest  brand ; 
And  the  bread  that  I  bid  you  lighten  I  break  with  no  sparing  hand  ; 
But  pause,  ere  you  pass  to  taste  it,  one  act  must  accomplished  be  : 
Salute  the  flag  in  its  virtue,  before  ye  sit  down  with  me. 

The  flag  of  our  stately  battles,  not  struggles  of  wrath  and  greed  : 

Its  stripes  were  a  holy  lesson,  its  spangles  a  death/less  creed ; 

'T  was  red  with  the  blood  of  freemen,  and  white  with  the  fear  of  the  foe, 

And  the  stars  that  fight  in  their  courses  'gainst  tyrants  its  symbols  know. 

Come  hither,  thou  son  of  my  mother  !  we  w^re  reared  in  the  self-same  arms  ; 
Thou  hast  many  a  pleasant  gesture,  thy  mind  hath  its  gifts  and  charms  ; 
But  my  heart  is  as  stern  to  question  as  mine  eyes  are  of  sorrows  full : 
Salute  the  flag  in  its  virtue,  or  pass  on  where  others  rule. 

Thou  lord  of  a  thousand  acres,  with  heaps  of  uncounted  gold, 
The  steeds  of  thy  stall  are  haughty,  thy  lackeys  cunning  and  bold : 
I  envy  no  jot  of  thy  splendor,  I  rail  at  thy  follies  none  : 
Salute  the  flag  in  its  virtue,  or  leave  my  poor  house  alone. 

Fair  lady  with  silken  trappings,  high  waving  thy  stainless  plume, 

We  welcome  thee  to  our  numbers,  a  flower  of  costliest  bloom : 

Let  a  hundred  maids  live  widowed  to  furnish  thy  bridal  bed  ; 

But  pause  where  the  flag  doth  question,  and  bend  thy  triumphant  head. 

Take  down  now  your  flaunting  banner,  for  a  scout  comes  breathless  and  pale, 

With  the  terror  of  death  upon  him  ;  of  failure  is  all  his  tale  : 

"  They  have  fled  while  the  flag  waved  o'er  them  !  they  've  turned  to  the  foe 

their  back  ! 
They  are   scattered,  pursued,  and  slaughtered !   the  fields  are  all  rout  and 

wrack  !  " 

Pass  hence,  then,  the  friends  I  gathered,  a  goodly  company  ! 

All  ye  that  have  manhood  in  you,  go,  perish  for  Liberty ! 

But  I  and  the  babes  God  gave  me  will  wait  with  uplifted  hearts, 

With  the  firm  smile  ready  to  kindle,  and  the  will  to  perform  our  parts. 

When  the  last  true  heart  lies  bloodless,  when  the  fierce  and  the  false  have  won, 
I  '11  press  in  turn  to  my  bosom  each  daughter  and  either  son  ; 
Bid  them  loose  the  flag  from  its  bearings,  and  we  '11  lay  us  down  to  rest 
With  the  glory  of  home  about  us,  and  its  freedom  locked  in  our  breast. 
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WET-WEATHER   WORK. 


BY   A   FARMER. 


I. 


IT  is  raining  ;  and  being  in-doors,  I 
look  out  from  my  library-window,  across 
a  quiet  country-road,  so  near  that  I  could 
toss  my  pen  into  the"  middle  of  it. 

A  thatched  stile  is  opposite,  flanked 
by  a  straggling  hedge  of  Osage-orange  ; 
and  from  the  stile  the  ground  falls  away 
in  green  and  gradual  slope  to  a  great 
plateau  of  measured  and  fenced  fields, 
checkered,  a  month  since,  with  bluish 
lines  of  Swedes,  with  the  ragged  pur- 
ple of  mangels,  and  the  feathery  emer- 
ald-green of  carrots.  There  are  umber- 
colored  patches  of  fresh-turned  furrows ;, 
here  and  there  the  mossy,  luxurious 
verdure  of  new -springing  rye;  gray 
stubble ;  the  ragged  brown  of  discolor- 
ed, frost-bitten  rag-weed ;  next,  a  line 
of  tree-tops,  thickening  as  they  drop  to 
the  near  bed  of  a  river,  and  beyond  the 
river -basin  showing  again,  with  tufts 
of  hemlock  among  naked  oaks  and 
maples ;  then  roofs,  cupolas,  ambitious 
lookouts  of  suburban  houses,  spires,  bel- 
fries, turrets:  all  these  commingling  in 
a  long  line  of  white,  brown,  and  gray, 
which  in  sunny  weather  is  backed  by 
purple  hills,  and  flanked  one  way  by  a 
shining  streak  of  water,  and  the  other 
by  a  stretch  of  low,  wooded  mountains 
that  turn  from  purple  to  blue,  and  so 
blend  with  the  northern  sky. 

Is  the  picture  clear  ?  A  road ;  a 
farm-flat  of  party-colored  checkers;  a 
near  wood,  that  conceals  the  sunken 
meadow  of  a  river ;  a  farther  wood, 
that  skirts  a  town,  —  that  seems  to  over- 
grow the  town,  so  that  only  a  confused 
line  of -roofs,  belfries,  spires,  towers,  rise 
above  the  wood ;  and  these  tallest  spires 
and  turrets  lying  in  relief  against  a  pur- 
ple hill-side,  that  is  as  far  beyond  the 
town  as  the  town  is  beyond  my  win- 
dow ;  and  the  purple  hill-side  trending 
southward  to  a  lake-like  gleam  of  wa- 


ter, where  a  light-house  shines  upon  a 
point ;  and  northward,  as  I  said,  these 
same  purple  hills  bearing  aAvay  to  paler 
purple,  and  then  to  blue,  and  then  to 
haze. 

Thus  much  is  seen,  when  I  look  di- 
rectly eastward ;  but  by  an  oblique 
glance  southward  (always  from  my  li- 
brary-window) the  checkered  farm-land 
is  repeated  in  long  perspective  :  here 
and  there  is  a  farm-house  with  its  clus- 
tered out-buildings ;  here  and  there  a 
blotch  of  wood,  or  of  orcharding  ;  here 
and  there  a  bright  sheen  of  winter- 
grain  ;  and  the  level  ends  only  where 
a  slight  fringe  of  tree-tops,  and  the  iron 
cordon  of  a  railway  that  leaps  over  a 
marshy  creek  upon  trestle-work,  sepa- 
rate it  from  Long  Island  Sound. 

To  the  north,  under  such  oblique 
glance  as  can  be  caught,  the  farm-lands 
in  smaller  inclosures  stretch  half  a  mile 
to  the  skirts  of  a  quiet  village.  A  few 
tall  chimneys  smoke  there  lazily,  and 
below  them  you  see  as  many  quick  and 
repeated  puffs  of  white  steam.  Two 
white  spires  and  a  tower  are  in  bold  re- 
lief against  the  precipitous  basaltic  cliff, 
at  whose  foot  the  village  seems  to  nes- 
tle. Yet  the  mountain  is  not  wrholly 
precipitous ;  for  the  columnar  masses 
have  been  fretted  away  by  a  thousand 
frosts,  making  a  sloping  debris  below, 
and  leaving  above  the  iron-yellow  scars 
of  fresh  cleavage,  the  older  blotches  of 
gray,  and  the  still  older  stain  of  lichens. 
Nor  is  the  summit  bald,  but  tufted  with 
dwarf  cedars  a-nd  oaks,  which,  as  they 
file  away  on  either  flank,  mingle  with 
a  heavier  growth  of  hickories  and  chest- 
nuts. A  few  stunted  kalmias  and  hem- 
lock-spruces have  found  foothold  in  the 
clefts  upon  the  face  of  the  rock,  show- 
ing a  tawny  green,  that  blends  prettily 
with  the  scars,  lichens,  and  weather- 
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stains  of  the  cliff;  all  which  show  under 
a  sunset  light  richly  and  changefully 
as  the  breast  of  a  dove. 

But  just  now  there  is  no  glow  of 
sunset ;  raining  still.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  have  described  at 
such  length  a  mere  landscape,  (than 
which  I  know  few  fairer,)  unless  be- 
cause of  a  rainy  day  it  is  always  in  my 
eye,  and  that  now,  having  invited  a 
few  outsiders  to  such  entertainment  as 
may  belong  to  my  wet  farm -days,  I 
should  present  to  them  at  once  my  old- 
est acquaintance,  —  the  view  from  my 
library-window. 

But  as  yet  it  is  only  coarsely  outlin- 
ed. We  may  some  day  return  to  it 
•with  a  fond  particularity ;  for  let  me 
warn  the  reader  that  I  have  that  love 
of  such  scenes,  nay,  for  the  very  verd- 
ure of  the  lawn,  that  I  could  put  an 
ink-mark  for  every  blade  of  the  fresh- 
springing  grass,  and  yet  feel  that  the 
tale  of  its  beauty,  and  of  its  emerald 
wealth,  were  not  half  told. 

This  day  we  spend  in-doors,  and  busy 
ourselves  with  the  whims,  doctrines,  and 
economics  of  a  few 


OLD-TIME    FARMERS. 

THE  shelves  where  they  rest  in  vel- 
lum and  in  dust  are  only  an  arm's- 
length  from  the  window ;  so  that  I  can 
relieve  the  stiff  classicism  of  Flaxman's 
rendering  of  the  "  Works  and  Days,"  or 
the  tedious  iteration  of  Columella  and 
Crescenzio,  by  a  glance  outside  into 
the  rain-cloud,  under  which  lies  always 
the  checkered  illustration  of  the  farming 
of  to-day,  and  beyond  which  the  spires 
stand  in  sentinel. 

Hesiod  is  currently  reckoned  one  of 
the  oldest  farm-writers  ;  but  there  is  not 
enough  in  his  homely  poem  ("  Works 
and  Days  ")  out  of  which  to  conjure  a 
farm-system.  He  gives  good  advice,  in- 
deed, about  the  weather,  about  plough- 
ing when  the  ground  is  not  too  wet, 
about  the  proper  timber  to  put  to  a 
plough-beam,  about  building  a  house, 
and  taking  a  bride.  But,  on  the  other 


hand,  he  gives  very  bad  advice,  where, 
as  in  Book  II.,  (line  244,)  he  recommends 
to  stint  the  oxen  in  winter,  and  (line 
285)  to  put  three  parts  of  water  to  the 
Biblian  wine. 

Mr.  Gladstone  notes  the  fact  that 
Homer  talks  only  in  a  grandiose  way 
of  rural  life  and  employments,  as  if 
there  were  no  small  landholders  in  his 
day  ;  but  Hesiod,  who  must  have  lived 
within  a  century  of  Homer,  with  his 
modest  homeliness,  does  not  confirm 
this  view.  He  tells  us  a  farmer  should 
keep  two  ploughs,  and  be  cautious  how 
he  lends  either  of  them.  His  household 
stipulations,  too,  are  most  moderate, 
whether  on  the  score  of  the  bride,  the 
maid,  or  the  t"  forty-year-old  "  plough- 
man ;  and  for  guardianship  of  the  prem- 
ises the  proprietor  is  recommended  to 
keep  "  a  sharp-toothed  cur." 

This  reminds  us  how  Ulysses,  on  his 
return  from  voyaging,  found  seated 
round  his  good  bailiff  Eumaeus  four  sav- 
age watch-dogs,  who  straightway  (and 
here  Homer  must  have  nodded)  attack 
their  old  master,  and  are  driven  off  only 
by  a  good  pelting  of  stones. 

This  Eumaeus,  by  the  way,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Homeric  representative 
farmdr,  as  well  as  bailiff  and  swineherd, 
— the  great  original  of  Gurth,  who  might 
have  prepared  a  supper  for  Cedric  the 
Saxon  very  much  as  Eumaeus  extem- 
porized one  upon  his  Greek  farm  for 
Ulysses.  Pope  shall  tell  of  this  bit  of 
cookery  in  rhyme  that  has  a  ring  of 
the  Rappahannock  :  —  ^ 

"  His  vest  succinct  then  girding  round  his 

waist, 
Forth  rushed  the   swain    with    hospitable 

haste, 
Straight  to  the  lodgements  of  his  herd  he 

run, 
Where   the   fat  porkers  slept  beneath  the 

sun ; 
Of  two  his  cutlass  launched  the  spouting 

blood; 
These  quartered,  singed,  and  fixed  on  forks 

of  wood, 

All  hasty  on  the  hissing  coals  he  threw; 
And,  smoking,   back    the    tasteful  viands 

drew, 
Broachers,  and  all." 
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This  is  roast  pig  :  nothing  more  ele- 
gant or  digestible.  For  the  credit  of 
Greek  farmers,  I  am  sorry  that  Eumasus 
has  nothing  better  to  ofler  his  landlord, 
—  the  most  abominable  .dish,  Charles 
Lamb  and  his  pleasant  fable  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  that  was  ever  set 
before  a  Christian. 

To  return  to  Hesiod,  we  suspect  that 
he  was  only  a  small  farmer — if  he  had 
ever  farmed  at  all  —  in  the  foggy  lati- 
tude of  Boeotia,  and  knew  nothing  of 
.  the  sunny  wealth  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  or  of  such  princely  estates 
as  Eumseus  managed  in  the  Ionian 
seas.  Flaxman  has  certainly  not  giv- 
en him  the  look  of  a  large  proprie- 
tor in  his  outlines :  his  toilet  is  se- 
verely scant,  and  the  old  gentleman 
appears  to  have  lost  two  of  his  fingers 
in  a  chaff-cutter.  As  for  Perses,  who 
is  represented  as  listening  to  the  sage,* 
his  dress  is  in  the  extreme  of  classic 
scantiness,  —  being,  in,  fact,  a  mere 
night-shirt,  and  a  tight  fit  at  that. 

But  we  dismiss  Hesiod,  the  first  of 
the  heathen  farm-writers,  with  a  loving 
thought  of  his  pretty  Pandora,  whom 
the  goddesses  so  bedecked,  whom  Jove 
looks  on  (in  Flaxman's  picture)  with 
such  sharp  approval,  and  whosa  attri- 
butes the  poet  has  compacted  into  one 
resonant  line,  daintily  rendered  by 
Cooke,  — 

"  Thus  the  sex  began 
A  lovely  mischief  to  the  soul  of  man." 

I  next  beg  to  pull  from  his  place  on 
the  shelf,  and  to  present  to  the  reader, 
my  friend  General  Xenophon,  a  most 
graceful  writer,  a  capital  huntsman,  an 
able  strategist,  an  experienced  farm- 
er, and,  if  we  may  believe  Laertius, 
"  handsome  beyond  expression." 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  such  qualities 
united  in  one  man  at  any  time,  and  doub- 
ly refreshing  to  find  them  in  a  person 
so  far  removed  from  the  charities  of  to- 
day that  the  malcontents  cannot  pull 
his  character  in  pieces.  To  be  sure,  he 

*  Flaxman's  Illustrations  of  "  Works  and 
Days,"  Plate  I. 


was  guilty  of  a  few  acts  of  pillage  in  the 
course  of  his  Persian  campaign  ;  but  he 
tells  the  story  of  it  in  his  "  Anabasis" 
with  a  brave  front :  his  purse  was  low, 
and  needed  replenishment ;  there  is  no 
cover  put  up,  of  disorderly  sutlers  or 
camp-followers. 

The  farming  reputation  of  the  Gen- 
eral rests  upon  his  "  (Economics  "  and 
his  horse-treatise  ('ITTTHK??). 

Economy  has  come  to  have  a  contort- 
ed meaning  in  our  day,  as  if  it  were  on- 
ly—  saving.  Its  true  gist  is  better  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  management;  and 
in  that  old-fashioned  sense  it  forms  a 
significant  title  for  Xenophon's  book  : 
management  of  the  household,  manage- 
ment of  flocks,  of  servants,  of  land,  of 
property  in  general.  k 

At  the  very  outset  we  find  this  bit 
of  practical  wisdom,  which  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Socrates,  who  is  replying 
to  Critobulus  :  —  "  Those  things  should 
be  called  goods  that  are  beneficial  to 
the  master.  Neither  can  those  lands 
be  called  goods  which  by  a  man's  un- 
skilful management  put  him  to  more  ex- 
pense than  he  receives  profit  by  them ; 
nor  may  those  lands  be  called  goods 
which  do  not  bring  a  good  farmer  such 
a  profit  as  may  give  him  a  good  living." 

Thereafter  (sec.  vii.)  he  introduces 
the  good  Ischoniachus,  who,  it  appears, 
has  a  thrifty  wife  at  home,  and  from 
that  source  flow  in  a  great  many  capi- 
tal hints  upon  domestic  management. 
The  apartments,  the  exposure,  the  clean- 
liness, the  order,  are  all  considered  in 
such  an  admirably  practical,  common- 
sense  way  as  would  make  the  old  Greek 
a  good  lecturer  to  the  sewing-circles  of 
our  time.  And  when  the  wife  of  the 
wise  Ischomachus,  in  an  unfortunate 
moment,  puts  on  rouge  and  cosmetics, 
the  grave  husband  meets  her  with  this 
complimentary  rebuke  :  —  "  Can  there 
be  anything  in  Nature  more  complete 
than  yourself?  " 

"  The  science  of  husbandry,"  he  says, 
and  it  might  be  said  of  the  science  in 
most  times,  "is  extremely  profitable  to 
those  who  understand  it ;  but  it  brings 
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the  greatest  trouble  and  misery  upon 
those  farmers  who  undertake  it  without 
knowledge."  (sec.  xv.) 

Where  Xenophon  comes  to  speak  of 
the  details  of  farm-labor,  of  ploughings 
and  fallowings,  there  is  all  that  precis- 
ion and  particularity  of  mention,  added 
to  a  shrewd  sagacity,  which  one  might 
look  for  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Country 
Gentleman."  He  even  describes  how 
a  field  should  be  thrown  into  narrow 
lands,  in  order  to  promote* a  more  ef- 
fectual surface-drainage.  In  the  midst 
of  it,  however,  we  come  upon  a  sterco- 
rary  maxim,  which  is,  to  say  the  least, 
of  doubtful  worth  :  —  "  Nor  is  there 
any  sort  of  earth  which  will  not  make 
very  rich  manure,  by  being  laid  a  due 
time  in  standing  water,  till  it  is  fully 
impregnated  with  the  virtue  of  the  wa- 
ter." His  British  translator,  Professor 
Bradley,  does,  indeed,  give  a  little  note 
of  corroborative  testimony.  But  I  would 
not  advise  any  active  farmer,  on  the  au- 
thority either  of  General  Xenophon  or 
of  Professor  Bradley,  to  transport  his 
surface-soil  very  largely  to  the  nearest 
frog-pond,  in  the  hope  of  finding  it  trans- 
muted into  manure.  The  absorptive 
and  retentive  capacity  of  soils  is,  to  be 
sure,  the  bone  just  now  of  very  partic- 
ular contention  ;  but  whatever  that  ca- 
pacity may  be,  it  certainly  needs  some- 
thing more  palpable  than  the  virtue  of 
standing  water  for  its  profitable  devel- 
opment. 

Here,  again,  is  very  neat  evidence  of 
how  much  simple  good  sense  has  to  do 
with  husbandry :  Socrates,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  no  particular  knowledge 
of  the  craft,  says  to  his  interlocutor,  — 
"  You  have  satisfied  me  that  I  am  not 
ignorant  in  husbandry  ;  and  yet  I  nev- 
er had  any  master  to  instruct  me  in 
it." 

"It  is  not,"  says  Xenophon,  "dif- 
ference in  knowledge  or  opportunities 
of  knowledge  that  makes  some  farmers 
rich  and  others  poor  ;  but  that  which 
makes  some  poor  and  some  rich  is  that 
the  former  are  negligent  and  lazy,  the 
latter  industrious  and  thrifty." 


Next,  we  have  this  masculine  ergo : 
—  "  Therefore  we  may  know  that  those 
who  will  not  learn  such  sciences  as  they 
might  get  their  living  by,  or  do  not  fall 
into  husbandry,  are  either  downright 
fools,  or  else  propose  to  get  their  living 
by  robbery  or  by  begging."  (sec.  xx.) 

This  is  a  good  clean  cut  at  politicians, 
office-holders,  and  other  such  beggar 
craft,  through  more  than  a  score  of 
centuries,  —  clean  as  classicism  can 
make  it :  the  Attic  euphony  in  it,  and 
all  the  aroma  of  age. 

Once  more,  and  it  is  the  last  of  the 
"  OEconomica,"  we  give  this  charming 
bit  of  New-Englandism :  —  "I remember 
my  father  had  an  excellent  rule,"  (/s- 
chomachus  loquitur,)  "  which  he  advised 
me  to  follow  :  that,  if  ever  I  bought  any 
land,  I  should  by  no  means  purchase 
that  which  had  .been  already  well-im- 
proved, but  should  choose  such  as  had 
never  been  tilled,  either  through  neg- 
lect of  the  owner,  or  for  want  of  ca- 
pacity to  do  it ;  for  he  observed,  that, 
if  I  were  to  purchase  improved  grounds, 
I  must  pay  a  high  price  for  them,  and 
then  I  could  not  propose  to  advance 
their  value,  and  must  also  lose  the 
pleasure  of  improving  them  myself,  or 
of  seeing  them  thrive  better  by  my  en- 
deavors." 

When  Xenophon  wrote  his  rural 
treatises,  (including  the  KwT/yen/cof,) 
he  was  living  in  that  delightful  re- 
gion of  country  which  lies  westward  of 
'  the  mountains  of  Arcadia,  looking  to- 
ward the  Ionian  Sea.  Here,  too,  he 
wrote  the  story  of  his  retreat,  and  his 
wanderings  among  the  mountains  of 
Armenia ;  here  he  talked  with  his 
friends,  and  made  other  such  symposia 
as  he  has  given  us  a  taste  of  at  the 
house  of  Callias  the  Athenian  ;  here 
he  ranged  over  the  whole  country-side 
with  his  horses  and  dogs  :  a  stalwart 
and  lithe  old  gentleman,  without  a 
doubt ;  able  to  mount  a  horse  or  to 
manage  one,  with  the  supplest  of  the 
grooms ;  and  with  a  keen  eye,  as  his 
book  shows,  for  the  good  points  in 
horse-flesh.  A  man  might  make  a 
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worse  mistake  than  to  buy  a  horse  af- 
ter Xenophon's  instructions,  to-day. 
A  spavin  or  a  wind-gall  did  not  escape 
the  old  gentleman's  eye,  and  he  never 
bought  a  horse  without  proving  his 
wind  and  handling  him  well  about  the 
mouth  and  ears.  His  grooms  were 
taught  their  duties  with  nice  speciali- 
ty :  the  mane  and  tail  to  be  thoroughly 
washed ;  the  food  and  bed  to  be  prop- 
erly and  regularly  prepared  ;  and  treat- 
ment to  be  always  gentle  and  kind. 

Exception  may  perhaps  be  taken  to 
his  doctrine  in  regard  to  stall  -  floors. 
Moist  ones,  he  says,  injure  the  hoof: 
"  Better  to  have  stones  inserted  in  the 
ground  close  to  one  another,  equal  in 
size  to  their  hoofs  ;  for  such  stalls  con- 
solidate the  hoofs  of  those  standing  on 
them,  beside  strengthening  the  hollow 
of  the  foot." 

After  certain  directions  for  rough 
riding  and  leaping,  he  advises  hunting 
through  thickets,  if  wild  animals  are  to 
be  found.  Otherwise,  the  following 
pleasant  diversion  is  named,  which  I 
beg  to  suggest  to  sub -lieutenants  in 
training  for  dragoon-service:  —  "It  is 
a  useful  exercise  for  two  horsemen  to 
agree  between  themselves,  that  one 
shall  retire  through  all  sorts  of  rough 
places,  and  as  he  flees,  is  to  turn  about 
from  time  to  time  and  present  his  spear ; 
and  the  other  shall  pursue,  having  jav- 
elins blunted  with  balls,  and  a  spear  of 
the  same  description,  and  whenever  he 
comes  within  javelin-throw,  he  is  to  hurl 
the  blunted  weapon  at  the  party  re- 
treating, and  whenever  he  comes  with- 
in spear-reach,  he  is  to  strike  him  with 
it." 

Putting  aside  his  horsemanship,  in 
which  he  must  have  been  nearly  per- 
fect, there  was  very  much  that  was 
grand  about  the  old  Greek, — very  much 
that  makes  us  strangely  love  the  man, 
who,  when  his  soldiers  lay  benumbed 
under  the  snows  on  the  heights  of  Ar- 
menia, threw  off  his  general's  coat,  or 
blanket,  or  what  not,  and  set  himself 
resolutely  to  wood  -  chopping  and  to 
cheering  them.  The  farmer  knew  how. 


Such  men  win  battles.  He  has  his  joke, 
too,  with  Cheirisophus,  the  Lacedemo- 
nian, about  the  thieving  propensity  of 
his  toAvnspeople,  and  invites  him,  in  vir- 
tue of  it,  to  steal  a  difficult  march  upon 
the  enemy.  And  Cheirisophus  grimly 
retorts  upon  Xenophon,  that  Athenians 
are  said  to  be  great  experts  in  stealing 
the  public  money,  especially  the  high 
officers.  This  sounds  home-like  !  When 
I  come  upon  such  things,  I  forget  the 
parasangs  and  the  Taochians  and  the 
dead  Cyrus,  and  seem  to  be  reading  out 
of  American  newspapers. 

It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  claim 
Theocritus  as  a  farm -writer;  and  yet 
in  all  old  literature  there  is  not  to  be 
found  such  a  lively  bevy  of  heifers,  and 
wanton  kids,  and  "  butting  rams,"  and 
stalwart  herdsmen,  who  milk  the  cows 
"  upon  the  sly,"  as  in  the  "  Idyls  "  of 
the  musical  Sicilian. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  Theocritus 
knew  the  country  to  a  charm  :  he  knew 
all  its  roughnesses,  and  the  thorns  that 
scratched  the  bare  legs  of  the  goat- 
herds ;  he  knew  the  lank  heifers,  that 
fed,  "  like  grasshoppers,"  only  on  dew; 
he  knew  what  clatter  the  brooks  made, 
tumbling  headlong  adown  the  rocks,  — 

—  cnrb  rug  mrpag  KarafaifisTat  vifroftev  i'dup  • 

he  knew,  moreover,  all  the  charms  and 
coyness  of  the  country-nymphs,  giving 
even  a  rural  twist  to  his  praises  of  the 
courtly  Helen :  — 

"  In   shape,   in  height,   in    stately   presence 

fair,     ' 

Straight    as    a    furrow  gliding    from    the 
share/'  * 

A  man  must  have  had  an  eye  for  good 
ploughing  and  a  lithe  figure,  as  well  as 
a  keen  scent  for  the  odor  of  fresh-turn- 
ed earth,  to  make  such  a  comparison  as 
that ! 

Theocritus  was  no  French  sentimen- 
talist ;  he  would  have  protested  against 
the  tame  elegancies  of  the  Roman  Bu- 
colics ;  and  the  sospiri  ardenti  and  mi- 

*  Elton's  translation,  I  think.  I  do  not 
vouch  for  its  correctness. 
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serelli  aman  of  Guarini  would  have 
driven  him  mad.  He  is  as  brisk  as  the 
wind  upon  a  breezy  down.  His  cow- 
tenders  are  swart  and  bare-legged,  and 
love  with  a  vengeance.  There  is  no 
miserable  tooting  upon  flutes,  but  an 
uproarious  song  that  shakes  the  woods ; 
and  if  it  conies  to  a  matter  of  kissing, 
there  are  no  "  reluctant  lips,"  but  a 
smack  that  makes  the  vales  resound. 

It  is  no  Boucher  we  have  here,  nor 
Watteau  :  cosmetics  and  rosettes  are 
far  away ;  tunics  are  short,  and  cheeks 
are  nut-brown.  It  is  Teniers,  rather : 
— boors,  indeed ;  but  they  are  live  boors, 
and  not  manikin  shepherds. 

I  shall  call  out  'another  Sicilian  here, 
named  Moschus,  were  it  only  for  his 
picture  of  a  fine,  sturdy  bullock :  it  oc- 
curs in  his  "  Rape  of  Europa  "  :  — 

"  With  yellow  hue  his  sleekened  body  beams ; 
His  forehead  with  a  snowy  circle  gleams ; 
Horns,  equal-bending,  from  his  brow  emerge, 
And  to  a  moonlight  crescent  orbing  verge." 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  way 
in  which  this  "  milky  steer,"  with  Eu- 
ropa on  his  back,  goes  sailing  over  the 
brine,  his  "feet  all  oars."  Meantime, 
she,  the  pretty  truant, 

"  Grasps  with  one  hand  his  curved  projecting 

horn, 
And  with  the  other  closely  drawn  com- 


The  fluttering  foldings  of  her  purple  vest, 
Whene'er  its  fringed  hem  was  dashed  with 

dew 

Of  the  salt  sea-foam  that  in  circles  flew: 
v  Wide  o'er  Euiopa's  shoulders  to  the  gale 
The  ruffled  robe  heaved  swelling,  like  a 

sail." 

Moschus  is  as  rich  as  the  Veronese 
at  Venice ;  and  his  picture  is  truer  to 
the  premium  standard.  The  painting 
shows  a  pampered  animal,  with  over- 
red  blotches  on  his  white  hide,  and  is 
by  half  too  fat  to  breast  such  "  salt  sea- 
foam  "  as  flashes  on  the  Idyl  of  Moschus. 

Another  poet,  Aratus  of  Cilicia,  whose 
very  name  has  a  smack  of  tillage,  has  left 
us  a  book  about  the  weather  (kioaripeia) 
which  is  quite  as  good  to  mark  down  a 
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hay -day  by  as  the  later  meteorologies 
of  Professor  Espy  or  Judge  Butler. 

Besides  which,  our  friend  Aratus  holds 
the  abiding  honor  of  having  been  quot- 
ed by  St.  Paul,  in  his  speech  to  the 
Athenians  on  Mars  Hill :  — 

"  For  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being ;  as  certain  also  of  your 
own  poets  have  said :  '  For  we  are  also 
His  offspring.' " 

And  Aratus,  (after  Elton,)  — 

"  On  thee  our  being  hangs;  in  thee  we  move; 

All  are  thy  offspring,  and  the  seed  of  Jove." 

Scattered  through  the  lesser  Greek 
poets,  and  up  and  down  the  Anthology, 
are  charming  bits  of  rurality,  redolent 
of  the  fields  and  of  field-life,  with  which 
it  would  be  easy  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  this  rainy  day,  and  beat  off  the  Gre- 
cian couplets  to  the  tinkle  of  the  eave- 
drops.  Up  and  down,  the  cicada  chirps ; 
the  locust,  "  encourager  of  sleep,"  sings 
his  drowsy  song  ;  boozy  Anacreon  flings 
grapes  ;  the  purple  violets  and  the  daf- 
fodils crown  the  perfumed  head  of  He- 
liodora ;  and  the  reverent  Simonides 
likens  our  life  to  the  grass. 

Nor  will  I  part  company  with  these, 
or  close  up  the  Greek  ranks  of  farmers, 
(in  which  I  must  not  forget  the  great 
schoolmaster,  Theophrastus,)  until  I 
cull  a  sample  of  the  Anthology,  and 
plant  it  for  a  guidon  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  —  a  little  bannerol  of  music, 
touching  upon  our  topic,  as  daintily  as 
the  bees  touch  the  flowering  tips  of  the 
wild  thyme. 

It  is  by  Zonas  the  Sardian  :  — 

At  6'  ayere  %ovdal  ai(J.(3hr)idEC  unpa  fii'kiaaai., 
K.  T.  /I.,  — 

and  the  rendering  by  Mr.  Hay  :  — 

"  Ye  nimble  honey-making  bees,  the  flowers 
are  in  their  prime ; 

Come  now  and  taste  the  little  buds  of  sweet- 
ly breathing  thyme, 

Of  tender  poppies  all  so  fair,  or  bits  of  raisin 
sweet, 

Or  down  that  decks  the  apple  tribe,  or  fra- 
grant violet; 

Come,  nibble  on,  —  your  vessels  store  with 
honey  while  you  can, 

In  order  that  the  hive-protecting,  bee-pre- 
serving Pan 
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May  have  a  tasting  for  himself,  and  that 
the  hand  so  rude, 

That  cuts  away  the  comb,  may  leave  your- 
selves some  little  food." 

Leaving  now  this  murmur  of  the 
bees  upon  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus, 
we  will  slip  over -seas  to  Tusculum, 
where  Cato  was  born,  who  was  the  old- 
est of  the  Roman  writers  upon  agricul- 
ture ;  and  thence  into  the  Sabine  territo- 
ry, where,  upon  an  estate  of  his  father's, 
in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  country  ly- 
ing northward  of  the  Monte  Gennaro, 
(the  Lucretilis  of  Horace,)  he  learned 
the  art  of  good  farming. 

In  what  this  art  consisted  in  his  day, 
he  tells  us  in  short,  crackling  speech : 
—  "  Primum,  bone  arare  ;  secundum, 
arare  ;  tertium,  stercorare."  For  the 
rest,  he  says,  choose  good  seed,  sow 
thickly,  and  pull  all  the  weeds.  Noth- 
ing more  would  be  needed  to  grow  as 
good  a  crop  upon  the  checkered  plateau 
under  my  window  as  ever  fattened 
among  the  Sabine  Hills. 

Has  the  art  come  to  a  stand -still, 
then  ;  and  shall  we  take  to  reading  Ca- 
to on  fair  days,  as  well  as  rainy  ? 

There  has  been  advance,  without 
doubt ;  but  all  the  advance  in  the  world 
would  not  take  away  the  edge  from 
truths,  stated  as  Cato  knew  how  to 
state  them.  There  is  very  much  of 
what  is  called  Agricultural  Science, 
nowadays,  which  is  —  rubbish.  Sci- 
ence is  sound,  and  agriculture  always 
an  honest  art ;  but  the  mixture,  not  un- 
commonly, is  bad,  —  no  fair  marriage, 
but  a  monstrous  concubinage,  with  a 
monstrous  progeny  of  muddy  treatises 
and  disquisitions  which  confuse,  more 
than  they  instruct.  In  contrast  with 
such,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  observa- 
tions of  such  a  man  as  Cato,  whose  en- 
ergies had  been  kept  alive  by  service 
in  the  field,  and  whose  tongue  had  been 
educated  in  the  Roman  Senate,  should 
carry  weight  with  them.  The  grand 
truths  on  which  successful  agriculture 
rests,  and  which  simple  experience  long 
ago  demonstrated,  cannot  be  kept  out 
of  view,  nor  can  they  be  dwarfed  by  any 


imposition  of  learning.  Science  may 
explain  them,  or  illustrate  or  extend ; 
but  it  cannot  shake  their  preponderat- 
ing influence  upon  the  crop  of  the  year. 
As  respects  many  other  arts,  the  initial 
truths  may  be  lost  sight  of,  and  over- 
laid by  the  mass  of  succeeding  develop- 
ments,—  not  falsified,  but  so  belittled 
as  practically  to  be  counted  for  noth- 
ing. In  this  respect,  agriculture  is  ex- 
ceptional. The  old  story  is  always  the 
safe  story  :  you  must  plough  and  plough 
again ;  and  manure ;  and  sow  good  seed, 
and  enough  ;  and  pull  the  weeds ;  and  as 
sure  as  the  rain  falls,  the  crop  will  come. 

Many  nice  additions  to  this  method 
of  treatment,  which  my  fine -farming 
friends  will  suggest,  are  anticipated  by 
the  old  Roman,  if  wex  look  far  enough 
into  his  book.  Thus,  he  knew  the  uses 
of  a  harrow ;  he  knew  the  wisdom  of 
ploughing  in  a  green  crop  ;  he  had 
steeps  for  his  seed ;  he  knew  Tiow  to 
drain  off  the  surface-water,  —  nay,  there 
is  very  much  in  his  account  of  the  prop^ 
er  preparation  of  ground  for  olive-trees, 
or  vine-setting,  which  looks  like  a  mas- 
tery of  the  principles  that  govern  the 
modern  system  of  drainage.* 

Of  what  particular  service  recent 
investigations  in  science  have  been  to 
the  practical  farmer,  and  what  posi- 
tive and  available  aid,  beyond  what 
could  be  derived  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  Roman  masters,  they  put  into 
the  hands  of  an  intelligent  worker,  who 
is  tilling  ground  simply  for  pecuniary 
advantage,  I  shall  hope  to  inquire  and 
discourse  upon,  some  other  day  :  when 
that  day  comes,  we  will  fling  out  the 
banner  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
give  a  gun  to.Liebig,  and  Johnson,  and 
the  rest. 

Meantime,  as  a  farmer  who  endeav- 
ors to  keep  posted  in  all  the  devices 
for  pushing  lands  which  have  an  awk- 
ward habit  of  yielding  poor  crops  into 
the  better  habit  of  yielding  large  ones, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  cha- 
grin with  which  I  find  this  curmudgeon 

*  XLIII.  "  Sulcos,  si  locus  aquosus  erit,  al- 
veatos  esse  oportet,"  etc. 
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of  a  Roman  Senator,  living  two  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  and  northward  of 
Monte  Gennaro,  who  never  heard  of 
"  Hovey's  Root-Cutter,"  or  of  the  law 
of  primaries,  laying  down  rules  *  of  cul- 
ture so  clear,  so  apt,  so  full,  that  I,  who 
have  the  advantages  of  two  thousand 
years,  find  nothing  in  them  to  laugh 
at,  unless  it  be  a  few  oblations  to  the 
gods ;  f  and  this,  considering  that  I  am 
just  now  burning  a  little  incense  (Ha- 
vana) to  the  nymph  Volutia,  is  uncall- 
ed for. 

And  if  Senator  Cato  were  to  wake 
up  to-morrow,  in  the  white  house  that 
stares  through  the  rain  yonder,  and 
were  to  open  his  little  musty  vellum  of 
slipshod  maxims,  and,  in  faith  of  it, 
start  a  rival  farm  in  the  bean  line,  or 
in  vine-growing, — keeping  clear  of  the 
newspapers,  —  I  make  no  doubt  but  he 
would  prove  as  thrifty  a  neighbor  as 
my  good  friend  the  Deacon. 

We  nineteenth-century  men,  at  work 
among  our  cabbages,  clipping  off  the 
purslane  and  the  twitch-grass,  are  dis- 
posed to  assume  a  very  complacent  at- 
titude, as  we  lean  upon  our  hoe-han- 
dles,— as  if  we  were  doing  tall  things  in 
the  way  of  illustrating  physiology  and 
the  cognate  sciences.  But  the  truth  is, 
old  Laertes,  near  three  thousand  years 
ago,  in  his  slouch  cap  and  greasy  beard, 
was  hoeing  up  in  the  same  way  his  purs- 
lane and  twitch-grass,  in  his  bean-patch 
on  the  hills  of  Ithaca.  The  difference 
between  us,  so  far  as  the  crop  and  the 
tools  go,  is,  after  'all,  ignominiously 
small.  He  dreaded  the  weevil  in  his 
beans,  and  we  the  club-foot  in  our 
cabbages  ;  we  have  the  "  Herald,"  and 
he  had  none ;  we  have  "  Plantation-Bit- 
ters," and  he  had  his  jug  of  the  Biblian 
wine. 

M.  Yarro,  another  Roman  farmer, 
lies  between  the  same  covers  "  De  Re 
Rustica  "  with  Cato,  and  seems  to  have 

*This  mention,  of  course,  excludes  the  Sen- 
ator's formuke  for  unguents,  aperients,  cattle- 
nostrums,  and  pickled  pork. 

f  CXXXIV.    Cato,  De  Re  Rustica. 


had  more  literary  tact,  though  less  of 
blunt  sagacity.  Yet  he  challenges  at 
once  our  confidence  by  telling  us  so 
frankly  the  occasion  of  his  writing  up- 
on such  a  subject.  Life,  he  says,  is  a 
bubble,  —  and  the  life  of  an  old  man  a 
bubble  about  to  break.  He  is  eighty, 
and  must  pack  his  luggage  to  go  out  of 
this  world.  ("  Annus  octogesimus  admo- 
net  me,  ut  sarcinas  colligam  antequam 
prqficiscar  e  vita")  Therefore  he  writes 
down  for  his  wife,  Fundania,  the  rules 
by  which  she  may  manage  the  farm. 

And  a  very  respectably  old  l»dy  she 
must  have  been,  to  deal  with  the  villici 
and  the  coloni,  if  her  age  bore  suitable 
relation  to  that  of  her  husband.  The 
ripe  maturity  of  many  of  the  rural  writ- 
ers I  have  introduced  cannot  fail  to 
strike  one.  Thus,  Xenophon  gained  a 
strength  in  his  Elian  fields  that  carried 
him  into  the  nineties  ;  Cato  lived  to  be 
over  eighty  ;  and  now  we  have  Varro, 
writing  his  book  out  by  Tusculum  at 
eighty,  and  surviving  to  counsel  with 
Fundania  ten  years  more.  Pliny,  too, 
(the  elder,)  who,  if  not  a  farmer,  had 
his  country-seats,  and  left  very  much 
to  establish  our  acquaintance  with  the 
Roman  rural  life,  was  a  hale,  much-en- 
during man,  of  such  soldierly  habits 
and  large  abstemiousness  as  to  warrant 
a  good  fourscore,  —  if  he  had  not  fallen 
under  that  murderous  cloud  of  ashes 
from  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  the  year  79. 

The  pdets,  doubtless,  burnt  out  ear- 
lier, as  they  usually  do.  Virgil,  whom 
I  shall  come  to  speak  of  presently,  cer- 
tainly did  :  he  died  at  fifty-one.  Tibul- 
lus,  whose  opening  Idyl  is  as  pretty  a 
bit  of  gasconade  about  living  in  a  cot- 
tage in  the  country,  upon  love  and  a 
few  vegetables,  as  a  maiden  could  wish 
for,  did  not  reach  the  fifties  ;  and  Mar- 
tial, whose  "  Faustine  Villa,"  if  noth- 
ing else,  entitles  him  to  rural  oblation, 
fell  short  of  the  sixties. 

Varro  indulges  in  some  sharp  sneers 
at  those  who  had  written  on  the  same 
subject  before  him.  This  was  natural 
enough  in  a  man  of  his  pursuits :  he  had 
written  four  hundred  books  ! 
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Of  Coluniella  we  know  scarcely  more 
than  that  he  lived  somewhere  about  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  that  he  travelled  extensively 
through  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Greece,  ob- 
serving intelligently  different  methods 
of  culture,  and  that  he  has  given  the 
fullest  existing  compend  of  ancient  ag- 
riculture. In  his  chapter  upon  Garden- 
ing he  warms  into  hexameters ;  but  the 
rest  is  stately  and  euphonious  prose.  In 
his  opening  chapter,  he  does  not  forego 
such  praises  of  the  farmer's  life  as  sound 
like  a  lawyer's  address  before  a  connty- 
society  on  a  fair-day.  Cincinnatus  and 
his  plough  come  in  for  it ;  and  Fabri- 
cius  and  Curius  Dentatus ;  with  which 
names,  luckily,  our  orators  cannot  whet 
their  periods,  since  Columella's  mention 
of  them  is  about  all  we  know  of  their 
farming. 

He  falls  into  the  way,  moreover,  of 
lamenting,  as  people  obstinately  con- 
tinue to  do,  the  "  good  old  times,"  when 
men  were  better  than  "  now,"  and  when 
the  reasonable  delights  of  the  garden 
and  the  fields  engrossed  them  to  the 
neglect  of  the  circus  and  the  theatres. 
But  when  he  opens  upon  his  subject 
proper,  it  is  in  grandiose,  Spanish  style, 
(he  was  a  native  of  Cadiz,)  with  a  max- 
im broad 'enough  to  cover  all  possible 
conditions  :  —  "  Qui  studium  agricola- 
tioni  dederit,  sciat  hcec  sibi  advocanda  : 
prudentiam  rei,  facultatem  impendendi, 
voluntatem  agendi."  Or,  as  Tremellius 
says, — "  That  man  will  master  the  busi- 
ness, qui  et  colere  sciet,  et  poterit,  et  vo- 
let." 

This  is  comprehensive,  if  not  encour- 
aging. That  "facultatem  impendendi" 
is  a  tremendous  bolster  to  farming  as  to 
anything  else  ;  it  is  only  another  shape 
of  the  "poterit,"  and  the  "poterit"  on- 
ly a  scholarly  rendering  of  pounds  and 
pence.  As  ifTremellius  had  said, — That 
man  will  make  his  way  at  farming  who 
understands  the  business,  who  has  the 
money  to  apply  to  it,  and  who  is  willing 
to  bleed  freely. 

"With  a  kindred  sagacity  this  shrewd 
Roman  advises  a  man  to  slip  upon  his 


farm  often,  in  order  that  his  steward 
may  keep  sharply  at  his  work ;  he  even 
suggests  that  the  landlord  make  a  feint 
of  coming,  when  he  has  no  intention 
thereto,  that  he  may  gain  a  day's  alert- 
ness from  the  bailiff.  The  book  is  of 
course  a  measure  of  the  advances  made 
in  farming  during  the  two  hundred  years 
elapsed  since  Cato's  time  ;  but  those 
advances  were  not  great.  There  was 
advance  in  power  to  systematize  facts, 
advance  in  literary  aptitude,  but  no 
very  noticeable  gain  in  methods  of  cul- 
ture. Columella  gives  the  results  of 
wider  observation,  and  of  more  persist- 
ent study ;  but,  for  aught  I  can  see,  a 
man  could  get  a  crop  of  lentils  as  well 
with  Cato  as  with  Columella ;  a  man 
would  house  his  flocks  and  servants  as 
well  out  of  the  one  as  the  other ;  in 
short,  a  man  would  grow  into  the  "fa- 
cultatem impendendi "  as  swiftly  under 
the  teachings  of  the  Senator  as-  of  the 
later  writer  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

It  is  but  dull  work  to  follow  those 
teachings  ;  here  and  there  I  warm  into 
a  little  sympathy,  as  I  catch  sight,  in 
his  Latin  dress,  of  our  old  friend  Cur- 
culio  ;  here  and  there  I  sniff  a  fruit  that 
seems  familiar,— as  the  fraga,  or  a  mo- 
rum;  and  here  and  there  comes  blush- 
ing into  the  crabbed  text  the  sweet 
name  of  some  home-flower,  —  a  lily,  a 
narcissus,  or  a  rose.  The  chief  value 
of  the  work  of  Columella,  however,  lies 
in  its  clear  showing-forth  of  the  relative 
importance  given  to  different  crops,  un- 
der Roman  culture,  and  to  the  raising 
of  cattle,  poultry,  fish,  etc.,  as  compared 
with  crops.  Knowing  this,  we  know 
very  much  that  will  help  us  toward  an 
estimate  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Ro- 
mans. We  learn,  with  surprise,  how 
little  they  regarded  their  oxen,  save  as 
working -animals,  —  whether  the  milk- 
white  steers  of  Clitumnus,  or  the  dun 
Campanian  cattle,  whose  descendants 
show  their  long -horned  stateliness  to 
this  day  in  the  Roman  forum.  The 
sheep,  too,  whether  of  Tarentum  or  of 
Canusium,  were  regarded  as  of  value 
chiefly  for  their  wool  and  milk ;  and  it 
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is  surely  amazing,  that  men  who  could 
appreciate  the  iambics  of  Horace  and 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero  should  have 
shown  so  little  fancy  for  a  fat  saddle  of 
mutton  or  for  a  mottled  sirloin  of  beef. 

I  change  from  Columella  to  Virgil, 
and  from  Virgil  back  to  some  pleasant 
Idyl  of  Tibullus,  and  from  Tibullus  to 
the  pretty  prate  of  Horace  about  the 
Sabine  Hills ;  I  stroll  through  Pliny's 
villa,  eying  the  clipped  box -trees;  I 
hear  the  rattle  in  the  tennis-court;  I 
watch  the  tall  Roman  girls  — 

,"  Grandes  virgines  proborum  colonorum"  — 

marching  along  with  their  wicker -bas- 
kets filled  with  curds  and  fresh -pluck- 
ed thrushes,  until  there  comes  over  me 
a  confusion  of  times  and  places? 

—  The  sound  of  the  battle  of  to-day 
dies  ;  the  fresh  blood-stains  fade ;  and  I 
seem  to  wake  upon  the  heights  of  Tus- 
culurn,  in  the  days  of  Tiberius.  The 
farm -flat  below  is  a  miniature  Cani- 
pagna,  along  which  I  see  stretching 
straight  to  the  city  the  shining  pave- 
ment of  the  Via  Tusculana.  The  spires 
yonder  melt  into  mist,  and  in  place  of 
them  I  see  the  marble  house-walls  of* 
which  Augustus  boasted.  As  yet  the 
grander  monuments  of  the  Empire  are 
not  built ;  but  there  is  a  blotch  of  cliff 
which  may  be  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  and 
beside  it  a  huge  hulk  of  building  on 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  where  sat  the  Ro- 
man Senate.  A  little  hitherward  are 
the  gay  turrets  of  the  villa  of  Maece- 
nas, and  of  the  princely  houses  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  and  in  the  foreground 
the  stately  tomb  of  CaBcilia  Metella.  I 
see  the  barriers  of  a  hippodrome,  (where 
now  howling  jockeys  make  the  twilight 
hideous)  ;  a  gestatio,  with  its  lines  of 
cherry-trees,  is  before  me,  and  the  vel- 
vety lavender -green  of  olive  -  orchards 
covers  the  hills  behind.  Vines  grow 
upon  the  slope  eastward,  — 
"  Neve  tibi  ad  solera  vergant  vineta  caden- 
tem,"  — 

twining  around,  and  flinging  off  a  great 
wealth  of  tendrils  from  their  support- 


ing-poles (pedamentcf).  The  figs  begin 
to  show  the  purple  bloom  of  fruitage, 
and  the  villicus,  who  has  just  now  come 
in  from  the  atriolum,  reports  a  good 
crop,  and  asks  if  it  would  not  be  well 
to  apply  a  few  loads  of  marl  (tofacea) 
to  the  summer  fallow,  which  Cato  is 
just  now  breaking  up  with  the  Cam- 
panian  steers,  for  barley. 

Scipio,  a  stanch  Numidian,  has  gone 
to  market  with  three  asses  loaded  with 
cabbages  and  asparagus.  Villicus  tells 
me  that  the  poultry  in  the  fattening- 
coops  (as  close -shut  as  the  Strasburg 
geese)  *  are  doing  well,  and  he  has 
added  a  soupcon  of  sweetening  to  their 
barley -gruel.  The  young  doves  have 
their  legs  faithfully  broken,  ("  obteras 
crwra,")  and  are  placidly  fattening  on 
their  stumps.  The  thrush-house  is  prop- 
erly darkened,  only  enough  light  enter- 
ing to  show  the  food  to  some  three  or 
four  thousand  birds,  which  are  in  course 
of  cramming  for  the  market.  The  cocli- 
learium  has  a  good  stock  of  snails  and 
mussels  ;  and  the  little  dormice  are 
growing  into  fine  condition  for  an  ap- 
proaching Imperial  banquet. 

Villicus  reports  the  clip  of  the  Taren- 
tine  sheep  unusually  fine,  and  free  from 
bm-rs.  The  new  must  is  all  a-foam  in 
the  vinaria  ;  and  around  the  inner  cel- 
lar (gaudendern  est  /)  there  is  a  tier  of 
urns,  as  large  as  school-boys,  brimming 
with  ripe  Falernian. 

If  it  were  not  stormy,  I  might  order 
out  the  farm  -  chariot,  or  curriculum, 
which  is,  after  all,  but  a  low,  dumpy 
kind  of  horse -cart,  and  take  a  drive 
over  the  lava  pavement  of  the  Via  Tus- 
culana, to  learn  what  news  is  astir,  and 
what  the  citizens  talk  of  in  the  forum. 
Is  all  quiet  upon  the  Rhine  ?  How  is  it 
possibly  with  Germanicus  ?  And  what 
of  that  story  of  the  arrest  of  Seneca  ? 
It  could  hardly  have  happened,  they  say, 
in  the  good  old  days  of  the  Republic. 

*  "  Locus  ad  hanc  rem  desideratur  maxime 
calidus,  et  minimi  luminis,  in  quo  singulae  ca- 
veis  angustioribus  vel  sportis  inclusae  pendeant 
aves,  sed  ita  coarctatas,  ne  versari  poss'int."  — 
Columella,  Lib.  VIII.  cap.  vii. 
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And  with  this  mention,  as  with  the 
sound  of  a  gun,  the  Roman  pastoral 
dream  is  broken.  The  Campagna,  the 
olive  -  orchards,  the  columbarium,  fall 
back  to  their  old  places  in  the  blurred 
type  of  Columella.  The  Campanian 
steers  are  unyoked,  and  stabled  in  the 
text  of  Varro.  The  turrets  of  the  villa 
of  Maecenas,  and  of  the  palaces  of  Sylla 
and  the  Caesars,  give  place  to  the  spires 
of  a  New-England  town,  —  southward 
of  which  I  see  through  the  mist  a  soli- 
tary flag  flying  over  a  soldiers'  hospital. 
It  reminds  of  nearer  and  deadlier  perils 


than  ever  environed  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic,—  perils  out  of  which  if  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  of  the  people  do  not 
find  a  way,  some  new  Caesar  will  point 
it  with  the  sword. 

Looking  northward,  I  see  there  is  a 
bight  of  blue  in  the  sky ;  and  a  lee  set 
of  dark-gray  and  purple  clouds  is  fold- 
ing down  over  the  eastern  horizon,  — 
against  which  the  spires  and  the  flag 
show  clearer  than  ever.  It  means  that 
the  rain  has  stopped  ;  and  the  rain 
having  stopped,  my  in -door  work  is 
done. 


GOLDEN   WEDDING. 


THE  reader  whose  eye  is  arrested  by 
my  title  will  doubtless  anticipate  a  ro- 
mance on  that  ever-old,  ever-new  theme 
of  a  certain  god  with  a  torch  leading  two 
souls  bound  together  by  iron  concealed 
in  flower-wreaths,  until,  alas !  life  seems 
ordinary  enough  to  be  symbolized  by 
tin, — of  the  tin -wedding  entering  into 
the  refiner's  fire,  and,  by  sure  transmuta- 
tion, rising  from  the  baser  metal  to  the 
paler,  but  purer  silver,  —  of  the  subtile 
alchemy  of  years,  which,  in  human  life's 
great  crucible, 

"  Transmute,  so  potent  are  the  spells  they 
know, 

Into  pure  gold  the  silver  of  to-day." 

Perhaps,  reader,  you  are  not  altogeth- 
er to  be  disappointed ;  and  yet,  for  the 
present,  it  is  only  a  glass  of  sparkling 
wine  I  wish  you  to  take  with  me.  .You 
will  please  read  on  that  delicate  strip  of 
paper  around  the  bottle's  neck  the  name 
in  gilt,  —  "  Golden  Wedding."  At  once 
you  grow  transcendental,  and  suppose 
that  some  German  vine-dresser  in  Cataw- 
ba-land  —  by  the  way,  Gerritt  Smith's 
gardener  is  a  nephew  of  Schiller  !  —  was 
dreaming  of  the  marriage  of  the  Sun  with 
the  Vine,  his  darling  plant,  in  whose  juice 
linger  and  sparkle  the  light  and  joy  of 


many  faded  days.  But  no,  it  was  named 
from  a  real  Golden  Wedding. 

Let  me  take  you  —  as  the  clairvoyants 
say  —  to  a  large,  sooty,  toiling  city  in 
the  West.  From  street  to  street  you 
shall  go,  and  see  but  little  to  excite  your 
admiration,  unless  you  are  a  constant  be- 
liever that  work  is  worship.  But  here, 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  a  noble  old 
mansion  with  its  beautiful  park  around 
it,  which  a  traveller  who  saw  it  once 
compared  to  a  pearl  on  the  breast  of  a 
blacksmith.  Here  it  was  that  the  Gold- 
en Wedding  took  place. 

Who  that  was  there  can  ever  forget  it  ? 
In  my  own  memory  that  throng  of  the 
worthy,  the  beautiful,  the  gay  of  a  great 
city  will  stand  as  the  one  fulfilment 
which  Fate  has  given  me  of  many  Orien- 
tal promissory  dreams,  most  of  which  she 
has  failed  to  honor.  In  that  great  com- 
pany you  might  have  traced  all  the  cir- 
cles of  that  city's  growth,  as  you  may 
trace  a  tree's  history  in  its  rings.  That 
lady  there  was  the  first  white  baby  born 
here,  where  now  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand human  beings  reside.  Here  are 
the  pioneers  who  filled  the  first  log-huts 
on  the  city's  site,  until  they  overflowed 
through  the  roofs.  And  here  is  an  inner 
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circle  of  children,  and  an  quter  one  of 
grandchildren,  about  the  two  who  are 
the  heart  of  this  beautiful  celebration. 
Can  that  lovely,  erect,  blooming  lady  be 
a  bride  of  fifty  years  ?  Looking  at  her, 
one  would  say  it  is  a  great  and  unneces- 
sary mistake  of  ours  to  grow  old.  But 
more  closely  must  we  look  at  that  quaint 
old  man  by  her  side.  Lately  he  has  pass- 
ed away ;  but  every  day  of  his  long  life 
left  a  trace  worthy  to  be  noted  well. 
His  eighty  years  and  twenty -five  days 
of  life  comprise  an  epitome  of  the  history 
and  growth  of  a  great  community.  Not 
so  would  you  at  first  interpret  that  plain 
old  man  5  though,  to  a  knowing  eye,  that 
eye,  clear  with  looking  at  the  duty  that 
lies  nearest,  that  mouth,  telling  of  pa- 
tient, unimpulsive  energy,  that  broad- 
ness about  the  brow,  would  be  guaran- 
ties of  a  marked  life. 

And  now  for  my  story,  which  you  must 
let  me  tell  in  a  rambling  way ;  for  any 
systematic  biography  of  that  man  would 
be  like  putting  one  of  his  own  Catawba- 
vines  into  your  herbarium. 

I  introduce  you  to  a  fair-haired,  hand- 
some youth,  on  the  deck  of  a  small  steam- 
boat, which  is  bearing  him  to  his  fortune 
in  the  great  West.  He  is  penniless.  His 
father  was  wealthy ;  but  in  the  war  he 
was  a  Tory,  and,  in  the  confiscation  of 
his  property,  his  sin  was  visited  upon  his 
son.  But  he  was  not  the  boy  to  repine, 
with  youth  and  the  great  West  before 
hun.  And  now  as  from  the  steamer's  deck 
he  sees  a  fine  landscape  with  a  few  log- 
houses  on  it,  he  believes  that  it  is  one  day 
to  be  a  great  city,  and  concludes  to  stop 
there.  So  he  is  put  ashore  with  his  trunk. 

He  has  already  determined  to  study 
law.  He  goes  to  the  one  judge  who  re- 
sides there,  and  is  taken  as  a  student  into 
his  office.  More  log-houses  are  built ;  a 
court-house  is  erected ;  and  presently  that 
institution  at  sight  of  which  the  ship- 
wrecked Englishman  fell  on  his  knees  and 
thanked  God  he  was  in  a  Christian  land 
—  the  gallows  —  made  its  appearance. 
So  the  young  man  had  a  fair  practice. 

The  records  of  the  West,  if  they  are 
ever  written,  will  testify  how  often  whim- 


sical Fortune  thrusts  her  favors  on  men 
against  their  will.  This  very  judge  with 
whom  our  youth  studied  law  became  en- 
vironed with '  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
wished  once  to  satisfy  a  claim  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars  by  deeding  away  a  sheep- 
pasture  of  a  few  acres,  which  was  of  no 
sort  of  use  to  him.  But  when  he  went 
to  get  his  wife's  signature  to  the  convey- 
ance, she  burst  into  tears ;  she  knew,  she 
said,  that  the  pasture  was  worthless ;  but 
she  had  in  her  childhood  heard  there  the 
tinkling  of  the  bells  of  her  father's  sheep ; 
it  was  very  foolish,  she  knew,  but  now 
that  they  had  all  passed  away,  the  bells 
over  in  the  pasture  tinkled  on  in  her 
memory,  and  she  hated  to  give  it  up. 
The  kind  husband  would  not  insist,  but 
went  sadly  to  his  work.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  sheep -pasture  was  worth  a 
million  dollars!  Sentiment,  you  see,  is 
not  always  an  unproductive  article. 

But  this  case  was  scarcely  so  curious 
as  that  which  presently  thrust  a  goodly 
capital  on  the  hands  of  our  young  law- 
student.  His  first  case  in  the  court  was 
that  of  a  horse-thief,  whom  he  induced  a 
jury  to  acquit.  When  he  came  to  his 
client  for  a  fee,  the  scapegrace  whisper- 
ed that  he  had  nothing  on  earth  where- 
with to  pay  the  fee  except  two  old  whis- 
key-stills and  —  a  horse.  When  he  heard 
this  last  word,  the  lawyer's  conscience 
gave  him  a\ twinge.  After  a  moment's 
reflection,  he  said,  —  "  You  will  need 
the  horse ;  and  you  had  best  make  him 
take  you  as  far  as  possible  from  this  re- 
gion of  country.  I  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  whiskey -stills."  It  was  not  for  a 
long  time  that  he  thought  even  to  in- 
quire about  the  stills.  When  he  did  so, 
he  found  them  in  possession  of  a  man 
who  implored  him  not  to  take  them  away, 
and  promised  to  pay  something  for  them. 
Finding  that  he  could  not  do  this,  he 
begged  our  hero  to  accept  as  payment 
for  them  a  few  acres  of  barren  land, 
which,  with  great  reluctance,  he  agreed 
to  do.  Erelong  the  tide  of  emigration 
set  westward,  and  this  land  is  to-day 
worth  two  million  dollars  1 

But  his  subsequent  life  showed  that 
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the  man's  fortune  was  not  luck ;  for  by 
economy,  not  by  hoarding,  —  by  fore- 
sight, and  a  generous  trust  to  all  laborers 
who  wished  to  lease  lands,  his  wealth 
grew  to  nearly  fifteen  million  dollars. 

When  he  found  that  he  had  enough 
to  live  comfortably  upon,  he  retired  from 
the  bar,  and  devoted  himself  to  horticult- 
ure. He  found  that  the  region  in  which 
he  lived  was  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  vine,  and  began  his  experiments, 
which,  during  his  life,  extended  to  the 
culture  of  more  than  forty  varieties.  He 
laid  before  the  community,  from  time  to 
time,  a  report  of  his  successes,  he  called 
on  all  to  come  and  taste  the  wines  he 
made,  until  the  tidings  went  over  the 
earth,  and  from  Germany,  Francje,  Ita- 
ly, came  vine-dressers  and  wine-makers, 
who  covered  every  hill-side  for  miles 
around  him  with  vintages. 

Those  who  came  from  afar  to  inquire 
into  this  new  branch  of  industry,  for  which 
he  had  opened  the  way,  were  surprised 
to  meet  the  millionnaire,  the  Catawba- 
Prince,  in  his  plain  garb  and  with  his 
humble  habits. 

How  many  stories  I  could  tell  you 
of  this  unintentional,  odd  homeliness  of 
manner  and  life,  from  which  he  never 
departed,  and  which  those  around  him 
found  it  impossible  to  depart  from,  even 
in  respect  to  the  style  of  the  coffin  in 
which  he  was  laid,  and  the  procession 
which  followed  him  to  the  beautiful  cem- 
etery !  His  dress  was  always  that  of 
a  man  of  the  humblest  fortunes;  and 
Dame  Gossip  says  that  he  was  so  fond 
of  his  old  coat,  that,  when  a  change  be- 
came absolutely  necessary,  his  daughters 
were  obliged  to  prepare  the  new  one, 
and  substitute  it  for  the  old  whilst  he  was 
asleep,  so  that  in  the  morning  he  should 
put  it  on  unconsciously,  or,  if  he  discov- 
ered the  change,  must  wear  the  new  or 
none.  The  same  dame  has  it  that  a 
youth,  who  afterward  became  his  son-in- 
law,  having  caught  sight  somewhere  of 
ore  of  the  old  man's  daughters,  desired 
to  know  her,  and  that,  in  the  park,  which 
was  open  to  all,  he  met  the  old  gentle- 
man, whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  gar- 


dener, and  offered  him  a  bribe,  if  he 
would  bring  the  lady  out  among  the  ros- 
es. The  old  man  accepted  the  bribe, 
and  returned  with  the  lady,  whom,  with 
a  sly  twinkle  of  the  eye,  he  introduced 
as  "  my  daughter  "  to  the  blushing  youth. 
And  again  it  is  told,  that  once,  on  a 
very  warm  day,  the  old  man,  having  to 
wait  for  a  friend,  sat  down  on  a  stone 
just  outside  of  his  own  gate,  took  off  his 
hat,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  dozed  a  little. 
When  he  got  up,  he  found  a  silver  quar- 
ter in  his  hat.  Whether  it  was  put  there 
by  some  one  who  really  thought  he  was 
an  object  of  charity,  or  by  a  wag,  the 
old  man  appreciated  the  joke,  and,  with 
a  smile,  put  it  into  the  pocket  out  of 
which  had  to  come  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  annual  taxes.  These  stories  may 
or  may  not  be  true ;  but  in  some  sense 
such  stories  have  a  certain  truth,  whether 
invented  or  not.  They  can  live  and  cir- 
culate only  in  a  community  where  they 
are  characteristic  of  the  person  of  whom 
they  are  told.  Generous  men  are  not 
pursued  by  stories  of  parsimony ;  mean 
men  never  hear  even  untrue  stories  of 
their  generosity. 

And  this  last  remark  leads  me  to  speak 
of  the  relation  in  which  the  wealthiest 
man  of  the  West  stood  to  the  throngs  of 
the  poor  and  the  suffering  who  surround- 
ed him. 

If,  in  the  city,  you  had  gone  to  the 
President  of  the  Boorioboola-Gha  Sewing- 
Circle,  or  to  the  Tract-Society  Rooms,  or 
to  the  clergy,  and  inquired  whether  the 
city's  richest  man  was  charitable,  you 
would  have  received  an  ominous  shrug 
in  reply.  Vainly  have  they  gone  to  him 
for  any  such  charities.  Vainly  did  they 
go  to  him  for  some  "  poor,  but  worthy 
and  Christian  woman." 

"  I  will  give  nothing,"  he  replied ; 
"  there  are  enough  who  will  give  to  her ; 
what  I  have  to  give  shall  go  to  the  un- 
worthy poor,  whom  none  will  help. — the 
Devil's  poor,  Sir,  —  those  whom  Chris- 
tians leave  to  the  Devil." 

Many  a  minister  has  been  sorely  puz- 
zled by  the  receipt  of  a  fifty-dollar  bill 
"  for  the  relief  of  the  depraved."  His 
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office  was  constantly  thronged  with  ont- 
casts,  who  were  generally  relieved  by 
small  sums.  In  his  relations  with  these 
people,  his  simplicity  and  eccentricity 
were  noted  by  all  who  knew  him.  Among 
many  stories  which  I  know  to  be  true,  I 
select  the  following. 

Some  six  or  eight  years  ago  the  winter 
was  very  cold  ;  the  river  was  frozen,  and 
all  the  "  wharf-rats "  were  thrown  out 
of  work.  A  near  relative  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman came  to  the  city,  and  passed  the 
night  at  his  house.  After  tea  he  saun- 
tered to  the  office  to  take  a  quiet  cigar. 
To  his  surprise  j  he  found  it  filled  with  a 
crowd  —  more  than  fifty  —  of  brawny, 
beastly-looking  men.  The  presence  of 
the  childlike  old  man,  his  face  beaming 
with  shrewdness  and  kindly  humor,  seem- 
ed alone  to  keep  them  from  being  a  mob. 
His  manner  to  them  said,  —  "  You  poor 
wretches,  I  know  how  reckless  you  are ; 
yet  I  am  not  sure  but  I  should  be  as  bad, 
had  I  been  exposed  to  the  same  bad  in- 
fluences." These  houseless  vagrants  had 
been  coming  every  night,  while  the  river 
was  frozen,  to  get  a  dune  for  a  night's 
lodging. 

The  young  man  had  been  forced  by 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  crowd  to  go 
and  enjoy  his  cigar  outside.  As  he  sat 
there,  the  ugly  crowd  filed  out  quietly, 
each  with  his  dime,  (the  clerk  distribut- 
ing,) till  the  last  man.  He  seemed  to 
feel  very  ill-used,  and  was  scarcely  clear 
of  the  "door-way  before  he  gave  vent  to 
his  indignation:  —  "I  '11  be  d — d,  if  I 

don't  let  Old know  that  I  won't 

be  put  off  with  a  five-cent  piece  and  a 
three-cent  piece  !  Let  me  ketch  him  out, 
and  I  '11  mash  his,"  etc.,  etc. 

Glowing  with  righteous  indignation, 
and  glad  of  the  opportunity,  the  young 
relative  rushed  in  and  exclaimed,  — 

"  Mr. !  I  have  had  many  occasions 

to  remonstrate  with  you  on  your  indis- 
criminate charities,  your  encouragement 
of  beggary  and  vice.  The  wretch  who 
went  out  last  is  breathing  threats  of  per- 
sonal violence  against  you,  because  he 
has  been  put  off  with  a  five-cent  piece 
and  a  three-cent  piece  !  " 


How  was  the  indignant  remonstrant 
mortified,  when  the  old  man  simply  turn- 
ed his  head  to  the  clerk  and  said,  — 
.     "  Mark,  why  did  you  not  give  that 
man  his  dune  ?  " 

"  I  had  given  out  all  the  dimes,  Sir, 
and  I  gave  him  all  I  had  left." 

"  See  that  he  gets  his  extra  two  cents 
the  next  time  he  comes.  I  have  no  doubt 
I  should  have  been  mad,  if  I  had  been  in 
his  place." 

A  forlorn-looking  man  once  came  and 
asked  for  help. 

"I  am  afraid  to  give  you  money.  I 
think  I  know  how  you  will  spend  it." 

Of  course  the  man  protested  that 
strong  drink  was  an  abomination  unto 
him, — that  what  his  nature  most  craved 
was  "  pure,  fresh  milk." 

The  old  man,  with  a  look  in  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  whether  shrewdness 
or  credulity  predominated,  at  once  has- 
tened to  the  milk -cellar  and  returned 
with  a  glass  of  milk ;  the  fellow  swallow- 
ed the  dose  with  an  eager  reluctance 
quite  comical  to  behold,  but  which  excit- 
ed no  movement  in  the  muscles  of  the 
old  gentleman's  face. 

On  a  raw,  wet  winter's  day,  a  loafer 
applied  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  He  had  on 
an  old,  shambling  pair,  out  at  both  toes. 
The  old  Wine-Prince  was  sitting  with  a 
pair  of  slippers  on,  and  had  his  own  shoes 
warming  at  the  fire. 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  the  applicant,  "you 
do  look  rather  badly  off,  for  such  a  cold, 
wet  day ;  here,  see  if  these  shoes  will 
fit  you,"  handing  his  own. 

The  fellow  tried  them  on  and  pro- 
nounced them  a  complete  fit,  and  went 
on  his  way  rejoicing.  The  clerk  was 
amused,  half  an  hour  after,  to  see  the 
old  gentleman  searching  for  his  shoes  and 
wondering  what  had  become  of  them. 
He  was  reminded  that  he  had  given  them 
to  the  beggar.  On  further  inquiry,  he 
found  that  he  had  no  other  pair  in  the 
house. 

The  following  significant  story  was 
told  me  by  the  son  of  the  old  man.  I 
present  it  in  nearly  his  own  words. 

"Adjoining  me  in  the  country  lives 
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an  old  German  who  nearly  seventy  years 
ago  was  sold  in  New  York  for  his  passage. 
A  confectioner  of  Baltimore  bought  him 
for  seven  yeai-s'  service,  and  he  went  with  - 
his  master  to  fulfil  his  obligation.  When 
his  time  was  out,  he  turned  his  face  to- 
wards the  setting  sun,  and  started  to 
seek  his  fortune.  On  arriving  in  Pitts- 
burg,  having  no  money,  he  engaged  to 
'  work  his  way '  down  the  river  on  a 
flat-boat.  He  stopped  at  the  little  vil- 
lage, as  our  city  then  was,  and  opened 
a  shop.  He  was  skilful,  and  succeeded. 
He  came  to  my  father,  and  bought,  on 
ten  years'  credit,  a  place  in  the  country, 
where,  in  course  of  time,  he  built  a  house, 
and,  with  my  father's  assistance,  planted 
a  vineyard.  He  then  gave  up  all  other 
business  but  that  of  the  vine-dresser. 

"  One  day,  in  the  autumn,  a  few  years 
ago,  I  overtook  the  old  man  on  horse- 
back, on  his  way.  to  town.  After  wishing 
me  a  cheery  good-morning,  he  said,  — 

"  '  I  am  on  my  way  to  town,  to  sell 
your  father  my  wine.' 

"  '  He  will  be  glad  to  get  it ;  he  is  buy- 
ing wine,  and  yours  is  made  so  carefully 
that  he  will  be  glad  to  have  it.' 
.  "  '  I  mean  to  sell  it  to  him  for  fifty 
cents  a  gallon.' 

"  '  Oh,'  said  I,  '  don't  offer  it  at  that. 
I  know  he  is  paying  double  that  sum.' 

"  '  Nevertheless,  I  mean  to  sell  it  to 
him  for  half  a  dollar.' 

"  I  looked  inquiringly. 

"  '  Well,  Sir,  I  was  but  a  boy  when  I 
left  Germany ;  but  I  was  old  enough  to 
remember  that  a  man,  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  could  go  to  a  wine-house,  and  for 
two  cents  could  get  a  tumblerful.  It  did 
him  good,  and  he  went  home  to  his  fam- 
ily fresher  and  brighter  for  his  wine.  He 
was  never  drunk,  and  never  wasted  his 
earnings  to  appease  a  diseased  appetite. 
I  want  to  see  that  state  of  things  brought 
about  here.  Our  poor  people  drink  whis- 
key. I  want  them  to  have  cheap  wine 
in  its  place.  Fifty  cents  a  gallon  will  pay 
me  well  this  year  for  my  capital  and  la- 
bor, and  next  year  I  think  I  can  sell  it 
for  forty  cents.' 

"  '  But,  my  friend,  see  how  this  will 


work.  You  will  sell  your  wine  to  Mr. 

for  fifty  cents ;  and  he  will  send  it 

to  his  wine-cellar,  and  they  will  bottle  it 
and  sell  it  for  all  they  can  get.' 

"  '  That 's  their  lookout,'  said  the  Teu- 
ton ;  '  I  shall  have  done  my  duty.' 

"  It  was  rather  hard  to  get  an  advan- 
tage of  my  father,  but  I  thought  now  I 
had  him.  On  reaching  the  city,  I  sought 
him  out,  and  told  the  story  with  all  its 
circumstances. 

"  '  Now,  Sir,  in  presence  of  the  exam- 
ple of  this  old  German,  —  sold  in  New 
York  for  his  passage,  faithfully  fulfilling 
the  years  of  his  servitude,  working  his 
way  to  a  small  competency  by  savings 
and  industry,  — r  will  you  dare  to  let  the 
world  hear  of  you,  a  rich  man,  making  a 
profit  on  wine  ? ' 

"  The  old  man's  eye  dropped  an  in- 
stant, then  he  said,  — 

"  '  My  son,  Heaven  knows  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  money  out  of  wine.  I  have 
given  much  time  and  much  money  for 
the  last  fifty  years  to  make  this  doubtful 
experiment  successful.  I  have  paid  high 
prices  for  wine,  and  used  all  other  means 
in  my  power  to  make  it  remunerative, — 
to  induce  others  to  plant  vineyards.  If 
I  should  now  take  your  suggestion  and 
bring  wine  down  to  a  low  price,  I  should 
ruin  the  enterprise.  But  let  the  extend- 
ed cultivation  of  the  grape  be  once  firm- 
ly established,  and  then  competition  will 
bring  it  low  enough.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  « that  may  be  good 
worldly  wisdom  ;  but  I  like  the  spirit  of 
the  old  Dutchman  better,  after  all.' 

"  '  There  I  agree  with  you  ;  for  once, 
you  are  right.' " 

A  most  careful  accountant  has  shown 
that  his  contributions  to  grape  -  culture 
amounted  to  one-fourth  of  his  whole  for- 
tune :  a  clear  loss  to  him,  but  not  to  the 
public. 

Though  the  lips  of  Christendom  repeat, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  the  warning  that 
the  left  hand  should  not  know  what  the 
right  hand  doeth,  yet  it  is  very  apt  to 
judge  of  a  man's  liberality  by  the  para- 
graphs concerning  him  in  the  newspa- 
pers. The  old  gentleman  once  gave 
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his  city  several  acres  of  land  for  an  ob- 
servatory which  was  to  be  erected  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  reason 
to  conclude,  as  have  others,  that  it  was 
the  worst,  as  it  was  the  most  public,  char- 
ity of  his  life.  That  his  private  charities 
were  numerous  and  without  self- credit- 
ing, the  present  writer  happens  to  know. 
Once,  after  going  through  the  great  wine- 
cellar  where  millions  were  coined,  I  went 
through  the  barracks  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  same  building,  where  a  wretch- 
ed tenantry  of  the  Devil's  poor  lived  in 
squalor.  Each  of  these  families  was  re- 
quired to  pay  room-rent  to  the  million- 
naire.  As  I  passed  along,  I  found  one 
man  and  woman  in  wrathful  distress. 
They  must  pay  then1  rent,  or  be  turned 
out  of  their  rooms.  The  rent  was  two 
or  three  dollars.  I  said,  — 

"  The  old  gentleman  will  not  turn  you 
out." 

"  You  do  not  know  him ;  he  will  be 
sure  to,  if  we   do  not  pay  him  every  • 
cent." 

I  determined  to  search  him  out  and 
represent  the  case.  I  could  not  find  him ; 
but  before  I  concluded  my  search,  I  found 
that  the  poor  people  had  been  compelled 
to  sell  a  table  and  some  chairs  to  pay  the 
rent.  The  next  day  I  saw  them  again, 
and  found  them  heartily  abusing  the  old 
man  as  "  a  stingy  brute,"  who  would  "  sell 
the  chairs  from  under  them."  Yet  I  ob- 
served that  they  had  a  new  table  and  three 
new  chairs.  When  I  asked  them  how 
they  came  by  them,  they  said  they  had 
been  sent  by  an  unknown  hand,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  mine.  A  thought 
struck  me,  and  after  some  trouble  I  fer- 
reted out  the  fact,  that,  although  the  rich 
old  man  had,  for  reasons  connected  with 
the  good  order  of  the  barracks,  always  ex- 


acted every  cent  of  the  rent  from  each 
tenant,  whatever  the  consequences,  he 
had  many  times,  as  in  this  case,  secretly 
returned  more  than  it  had  cost  them  to 
pay  it.  They  were  left  to  believe  him  a 
hard  man,  and  often  attributed  his  bene- 
fits to  societies  and  persons  whose  charity 
would  have  been  stifled  by  the  whiskey- 
stench  of  their  rooms. 

Thus,  then,  went  on  his  life,  until  the 
day  when  the  Golden  Wedding  was  to 
be  celebrated.  That  year,  the  sons,  with 
the  vine -dressers,  the  bottlers,  corkers, 
and  all,  gathered  together  and  said,  — 

"  Come,  now  !  let  us  this  year  make  a 
wine  that  shall  be  like  the  nectar  for  a 
true  man's  soul !  " 

So,  with  one  accord,  they  gathered  the 
richest  grapes,  and  selected  from  them ; 
then  they  made  the  wine-press  clean  and 
sweet,  and  cast  the  grapes  therein.  One 
great  hiss,  —  a  spurt  of  gold  flushed  with 
rubies,  —  and  all  that  is  acrid  is  left,  all 
that  is  rich  and  sweet  is  borne  away,  to 
be  labelled  "  GOLDEN  WEDDING." 

And  now,  as  I  taste  it,  it  seems  to  me 
flavored  beyond  all  earthly  wine,  as  if  it 
were  the  expression  of  an  humble,  and 
faithful  man,  who  had  a  legitimate  ob- 
ject, which  he  obtained  by  steadfastness. 
The  wine-makers  maintain,  that  wine, 
though  long  confined  in  bottles,  sympa- 
thizes still  with  the  vines  from  which  it 
was  pressed ;  and  when  the  season  of  the 
flowering  of  vines  comes,  it  is  always  agi- 
tated anew.  Surely  the  Catawba  must 
ever  sparkle  afresh,  when  in  it,  as  now, 
we  pledge  the  memory  of  the  brave  and 
wise  pioneer  whose  life  climbed  to  its 
maturity  along  with  the  purple  clusters 
which  so  had  garnered  the  frost  and  sun- 
shine of  a  life  as  well  as  of  the  sea- 
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THE   SILURIAN   BEACH. 


WITH  what  interest  do  we  look  upon 
any  relic  of  early  human  history  1  The 
monument  that  tells  of  a  civilization  whose 
hieroglyphic  records  we  cannot  even  de- 
cipher, the  slightest  trace  of  a  nation  that 
vanished  and  left  no  sign  of  its  life  ex- 
cept the  rough  tools  and  utensils  buried 
in  the  old  site  of  its  towns  or  villages, 
arouses  our  imagination  and  excites  our 
curiosity.  Men  gaze  with  awe  at  the  in- 
scription on  an  ancient  Egyptian  or  As- 
syrian stone  ;  they  hold  with  reverential 
touch  the  yellow  parchment -roll  whose 
dim,  defaced  characters  record  the  mea- 
gre learning  of  a  buried  nationality ;  and 
the  announcement,  that  for  centuries  the 
tropical  forests  of  Central  America  have 
hidden  within  their  tangled  growth  the 
ruined  homes  and  temples  of  a  past  race, 
stirs  the  civilized  world  with  a  strange, 
deep  wonder. 

To  me  it  seems  that  to  look  on  the  first 
land  that  was  ever  lifted  above  the  waste 
of  waters,  to  follow  the  shore  where  the 
earliest  animals  and  plants  were  created 
when  the  thought  of  God  first  expressed 
itself  in  organic  forms,  to  hold  in  one's 
hand  a  bit  of  stone  from  an  old  sea-beach, 
hardened  into  rock  thousands  of  centuries 
ago,  and  studded  with  the  beings  that 
once  crept  upon  its  surface  or  were 
stranded  there  by  some  retreating  wave, 
is  even  of  deeper  interest  to  men  than 
the  relics  of  their  own  race,  for  these 
things  tell  more  directly  of  the  thoughts 
and  creative  acts  of  God. 

Standing  in  the  neighborhood  of  White- 
hall, near  Lake  George,  one  may  look 
along  such  a  sea-shore,  and  see  it  stretch- 
ing westward  and  sloping  gently  south- 
ward as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It 
must  have  had  a  very  gradual  slope,  and 
the  waters  must  have  been  very  shallow ; 
for  at  that  time  no  great  mountains  had 
been  uplifted,  and  deep  oceans  are  al- 
ways the  concomitants  of  lofty  heights. 
We  do  not,  however,  judge  of  this  by  in- 
ference merely ;  we  have  an  evidence  of 


the  shallowness  of  the  sea  in  those  daya 
in  the  character  of  the  shells  found  in 
the  Silurian  deposits,  which  shows  that 
they  belonged  in  shoal  waters. 

Indeed,  the  fossil  remains  of  all  times 
tell  us  almost  as  much  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  world  at  different  epochs 
as  they  do  of  its  animal  and  vegetable 
population.  When  Robinson  Crusoe  first 
caught  sight  of  the  footprint  on  the  sand, 
he  saw  in  it  more  than  the  mere  foot- 
print, for  it  spoke  to  him  of  the,  presence 
of  men  on  his  desert  island.  We  walk 
on  the  old  geological  shores,  like  Crusoe 
along  his  beach,  and  the  footprints  we 
find  there  tell  us,  too,  more  than  we  ac- 
tually see  in  them.  The  crust  of  our 
earth  is  a  great  cemetery  where  the  rocks 
are  tombstones  on  which  the  buried  dead 
have  written  their  own  epitaphs.  They 
tell  us  not  only  who  they  were  and  when 
and  where  they  lived,  but  much  also  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  liv- 
ed. We  ascertain  the  prevalence  of  cer- 
tain physical  conditions  at  special  epochs 
by  the  presence  of  animals  and  plants 
whose  existence  and  maintenance  requir- 
ed such  a  state  of  things,  more  than  by 
any  positive  knowledge  respecting  it. 
Where  we  find  the  remains  of  quadru- 
peds corresponding  to  our  ruminating  an- 
imals, we  infer  not  only  land,  but  grassy 
meadows  also,  and  an  extensive  vegeta- 
tion ;  where  we  find  none  but  marine 
animals,  we  know  the  ocean  must  have 
covered  the  earth  ;  the  remains  of  large 
reptiles,  representing,  though  in  gigantic 
size,  the  half  aquatic,  half  terrestrial  rep- 
tiles of  our  own  period,  indicate  to  us  the 
existence  of  spreading  marshes  still  soak- 
ed by  the  retreating  waters ;  while  the 
traces  of  such  annuals  as  live  now  in  sand 
and  shoal  waters,  or  in  mud,  speak  to 
us  of  shelving  sandy  beaches  and  of  mud- 
flats. The  eye  of  the  Trilobite  tells  us 
that  the  sun  shone  on  the  old  beach  where 
he  lived ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  Nature 
without  a  purpose,  and  when  so  compli- 
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cated  an  organ  was  made  to  receive  the 
light,  there  must  have  been  light  to  enter 
it.  The  immense  vegetable  deposits  in 
the  Carboniferous  period  announce  the 
introduction  of  an  extensive  terrestrial 
vegetation ;  and  the  impressions  left  by 
the  wood  and  leaves  of  the  trees  show 
that  these  first  forests  must  have  grown 
in  a  damp  soil  a.nd  a  moist  atmosphere. 
In  short,  all  the  remains  of  animals  and 
plants  hidden  in  the  rocks  have  some- 
thing to  tell  of  the  climatic  conditions 
and  the  general  circumstances  under 
which  they  lived,  and  the  study  of  fos- 
sils is  to  the  naturalist  a  thermometer  by 
which  he  reads  the  variations  of  temper- 
ature in  past  times,  a  plummet  by  which 
he  sounds  the  depths-  of  the  ancient 
oceans,  —  a  register,_  in  fact,  of  all  the 
important  physical  changes  the  earth  has 
undergone. 

But  although  the  animals  of  the  early 
geological  deposits  indicate  shallow  seas 
by  their  similarity  to  our  shoal-water  an- 
imals, it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they 
are  by  any  means  the  same.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  old  shells,  Crustacea,  corals, 
etc.,  represent  types  which  have  existed 
in  all  times  with  the  same  essential  struct- 
ural elements,  but  under  different  spe- 
cific forms  in  the  several  geological  pe- 
riods. And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  say  something  of  wnat  are  called  by 
naturalists  representative  types. 

The  statement  that  different  sets  of 
animals  and  plants  have  characterized 
the  successive  epochs  is  often  understood 
as  indicating  a  difference  of  another  kind 
than  that  which  distinguishes  animals  now 
living  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  mistake.  There  are  so-called 
representative  types  all  over  the  globe, 
united  to  each  other  by  structural  rela- 
tions and  separated  by  specific  differences 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  that  unite  and 
separate  animals  of  different  geological 
periods.  Take,  for  instance,  mud -flats 
or  sandy  shores  in  the  same  latitudes  of 
Europe  and  America ;  we  find  living  on 
each  animals  of  the  same  structural  char- 
acter and  of  the  same  general  appear- 
ance, 'but  with  certain  specific  differences, 


as  of  color,  size,  external  appendages, 
etc.  They  represent  each  other  on  the 
two  continents.  The  American  wolves, 
foxes,  bears,  rabbits,  are  not  the  same  as 
the  European,  but  those  of  one  continent 
are  as  true  to  their  respective  types  as 
those  of  the  other ;  under  a  somewhat 
different  aspect  they  represent  the  same 
groups  of  animals.  In  certain  latitudes, 
or  under  conditions  of  nearer  proximity, 
these  differences  may  be  less  marked.  It 
is  well  known  that  there  is  a  great  mo- 
notony of  type,  not  only  among  animals 
and  plants,  but  in  the  human  races  also, 
throughout  the  Arctic  regions ;  and  the 
animals  characteristic  of  the  high  North 
reappear  under  such  identical  forms  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  snow -fields  in 
lofty  mountains,  that  to  trace  the  differ- 
ence between  the  ptarmigans,  rabbits, 
and  other  gnawing  animals  of  the  Alps, 
for  instance,  and  those  of  the  Arctics, 
is  among  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
modern  science. 

And  so  is  it  also  with  the  animated 
world  of  past  ages ;  in  similar  deposits  of 
sand,  mud,  or  lime,  in  adjoining  regions 
of  the  same  geological  age,  identical  re- 
mains of  animals  and  plants  may  be  found, 
while  at  greater  distances,  but  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  representative  species 
may  occur.  In  very  remote  regions,  how- 
ever, whether  the  circumstances  be  simi- 
lar or  dissimilar,  the  general  aspect  of 
the  organic  world  differs  greatly,  remote- 
ness in  space  being  thus  in  some  measure 
an  indication  of  the  degree  of  affinity 
between  different  faunas.  In  deposits 
of  different  geological  periods  immedi- 
ately following  each  other  we  sometimes 
find  remains  of  animals  and  plants  so 
closely  allied  to  those  of  earlier  or  later 
periods  that  at  first  sight  the  specific  dif- 
ferences are  hardly  discernible.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  solving  these  questions,  and  of 
appreciating  correctly  the  differences  and 
similarities  between  such  closely  allied  or- 
ganisms, explains  the  antagonistic  views 
of  many  naturalists  respecting  the  range 
of  existence  of  animals,  during  longer  or 
shorter  geological  periods ;  and  the  su- 
perficial way  in  which  discussions  con- 
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cerning  the  transition  of  species  are  car- 
ried on  is  mainly  owing  to  an  ignorance 
of  the  conditions  above  alluded  to.  My 
own  personal  observation  and  experience 
in  these  matters  have  led  me  to  the  con- 
viction that  every  geological  period  has 
had  its  own  representatives,  and  that  no 
single  species  has  been  repeated  in  suc- 
cessive ages. 

The  laws  regulating  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals  and  their  combi- 
nation into  distinct  or  zoological  provinces 
called  faunae  with  definite  limits  are  very 
imperfectly  understood  as  yet ;  but  so 
closely  are  all  things  linked  together  from 
the  beginning  till  to-day  that  I  am  con- 
vinced we  shall  never  find  the  clue  to 
their  meaning  till  we  carry  on  our  in- 
vestigations in  the  past  and  the  present 
simultaneously.  The  same  principle  ac- 
cording to  which  animal  and  vegetable 
life  is  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth  now  prevailed  in  the  earliest  geo- 
logical periods.  The  geological  deposits 
of  all  times  have  had  their  character- 
istic faunae  under  various  zones,  their 
zoological  provinces  presenting  special 
combinations  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  over  certain  regions,  and  their  rep- 
resentative types  reproducing  in  differ- 
ent countries,  but  under  similar*  lati- 
tudes, the  same  groups  with  specific  dif- 
ferences. 

Of  course,  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
beginning  of  organic  life,  the  less  marked 
do  we  find  the  differences  to  be,  and  for 
a  very  obvious  reason.  The  inequalities 
of  the  earth's  surface,  her  mountain-bar- 
riers protecting  whole  continents  from 
the  Arctic  winds,  her  open  plains  expos- 
ing others  to  the  full  force  of  the  polar 
blasts,  her  snug  valleys  and  her  lofty 
heights,  her  table-lands  and  rolling  prai- 
ries, her  river-systems  and  her  dry  des- 
erts, her  cold  ocean  -  currents  pouring 
down  from  the  high  North  on  some  of 
her  shores,  while  warm  ones  from  trop- 
ical seas  carry  their  softer  influence  to 
others, — in  short,  all  the  contrasts  in  the 
external  configuration  of  the  globe,  with 
the  physical  conditions  attendant  upon 
them,  are  naturally  accompanied  by  a  cor- 


responding variety  in  animal  and  vege- 
table life. 

But  in  the  Silurian  age,  when  there 
were  no  elevations  higher  than  the  Cana- 
dian hills,  when  water  covered  the  face 
of  the  earth  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
isolated  portions  lifted  above  the  almost 
universal  ocean,  how  monotonous  must 
have  been  the  conditions  of  life  !  And 
what  should  we  expect  to  find  on  those 
first  shores  ?  If  we  are  walking  on  a 
sea-beach  to-day,  we  do  not  look  for  ani- 
mals that  haunt  the  forests  or  roam  over 
the  open  plains,  or  for  those  that  live  in 
sheltered  valleys  or  in  inland  regions  or 
on  mountain-heights.  We  look  for  Shells, 
for  Mussels  and  Barnacles,  for  Crabs,  for 
Shrimps,  for  Marine  Worms,  for  Star- 
Fishes  and  Sea-Urchins,  and  we  may 
find  here  and  there  a  fish  stranded  on 
the  sand  or  tangled  in  the  sea -weed. 
Let  us  remember,  then,  that,  m  the  Si- 
lurian period,  the  world,  so  far  as  it  was 
raised  above  the  ocean,  was  a  beach, 
and  let  us  seek  there  for  such  creatures 
as  God  has  made  to  live  on  sea-shores, 
and  not  belittle  the  Creative  work,  or 
say  that  He  first  scattered  the  seeds  of 
life  in  meagre  or  stinted  measure,  be- 
cause we  do  not  find  air-breathing  ani- 
mals when  there  was  no  fitting  atmos- 
phere to  feed  their  lungs,  insects  with 
no  terrestrial  plants  to  live  upon,  rep- 
tiles without  marshes,  birds  without  trees, 
cattle  without  grass,  all  things,  in  short, 
without  the  essential  conditions  for  their 
existence. 

What  we  do  find  —  and  these,  as  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  my  readers,  in 
such  profusion  that  it  would  seem  as  if 
God,  in  the  joy  of  creation,  had  compen- 
sated Himself  for  a  less  variety  of  forms  in 
the  greater  richness  of  the  early  types  — 
is  an  immense  number  of  beings  belonging 
to  the  four  primary  divisions  of  the  Ani- 
mal Kingdom,  but  only  to  those  classes 
whose  representatives  are  marine,  whose 
home  then,  as  now,  was  either  in  the  sea 
or  along  its  shores.  In  other  words,  the 
first  organic  creation  expressed  in  its  to- 
tality the  structural  conception  since  car- 
ried out  in  such  wonderful  variety  of  de- 
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tails,  and  purposely  limited  then,  because 
the  world,  which  was  to  be  the  •  home  of 
the  higher  animals,  was  not  yet  made 
ready  to  receive  them. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  intimate  re- 
lations between  the  organic  and  physical 
world  are  interpreted  by  many  as  indi- 
cating the  absence,  rather  than  the  pres- 
ence, of  an  intelligent  Creator.  They 
argue,  that  the  dependence  of  animals  on 
material  laws  gives  us  the  clue  to  their 
origin  as  well  as  to  their  maintenance. 
Were  this  influence  as  absolute  and  un- 
varying as  the  purely  mechanical  action 
of  phy-sical  circumstances  must  necessari- 
ly be,  this  inference  might  have  some  pre- 
tence to  logical  probability,  —  though  it 
seems  to  me  unnecessary,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  resort  to  climatic  influen- 
ces or  the  action  of  any  physical  laws  to 
explain  the  thoughtful  distribution  of  the 
organic  and  inorganic  world,  so  evident- 
ly intended  to  secure  for  all  beings  what 
best  suits  their  nature  and  their  needs. 
But  the  truth  is,  that,  while  these  harmo- 
nious relations  underlie  the  whole  crea- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  a 
great  central  plan,  of  which  all  things 
are  a  part,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a 
freedom,  an  arbitrary  element  in  the 
mode  of  carrying  it  out,  which  seems  to 
point  to  the  exercise  of  an  individual 
will ;  for,  side  by  side  with  facts,  appar- 
ently the  direct  result  of  physical  laws, 
are  other  facts,  the  nature  of  which  shows 
a  complete  independence  of  external  in- 
fluences. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  similarity  above 
alluded  to  between  the  fauna  of  the  Arc- 
tics and  that  of  the  Alps,  certainly  show- 
ing a  direct  relation  between  climatic 
conditions  and  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Yet  even  there,  where  the  shades  of  spe- 
cific difference  between  many  animals 
and  plants  of  the  same  class  are  so  slight 
as  to  baffle  the  keenest  investigators,  we 
have  representative  types  both  in  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms  as  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  as  those  of  widely  re- 
moved and  strongly  contrasted  climatic 
conditions.  Shall  we  attribute  the  simi- 
larities and  the  differences  alike  to  phys- 


ical causes  ?  Compare,  for  example,  the 
Reindeer  of  the  Arctics  with  the  Ibex 
and  the  Chamois,  representing  the  same 
group  in  the  Alps.  Even  on  mountain- 
heights  of  similar  altitudes,  where  not 
only  climate,  but  other  physical  condi- 
tions would  suggest  a  recurrence  of  iden- 
tical animals,  we  do  not  find  .the  same, 
but  representative  types.  The  Ibex  of 
the  Alps  differs,  for  instance,  from  that 
of  the  Pyrenees,  that  of  the  Pyrenees 
from  those  of  the  Caucasus  and  Hima- 
layas, these  again  from  each  other  and 
from  that  of  the  Altai. 

But  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  proof 
that  we  must  seek  for  the  origin  of  or- 
ganic life  outside  of  physical  causes  con- 
sists in  the  permanence  of  the  funda- 
mental types,  while  the  species  repre- 
senting these  types  have  differed  in 
every  geological  period.  Now  what  we 
call  typical  features  of  structure  are  in 
themselves  no  more  stable  or  perma- 
nent than  specific  features.  If  physical 
causes,  such  as  light,  heat,  moisture,  food, 
habits  of  life,  etc.,  acting  upon  individ- 
uals, have  gradually  in  successive  gen- 
erations changed  the  character  of  the 
species  to  which  they  belong,  why  not 
that  of  the  class  and  the . branch  also? 
If  we  judge  this  question  from  the  ma- 
terial side  at  all,  we  must,  in  order  to 
judge  it  fairly,  look  at  it  wholly  from 
that  point  of  view.  If  these  specific 
changes  are  brought  about  in  this  way, 
it  is  because  external  causes  have  pos- 
itive permanent  effects  upon  the  sub- 
stances of  which  animals  are  built :  they 
have  power  to  change  their  hair,  to 
change  their  skin,  to  change  certain 
external  appendages  or  ornamentations, 
and  any  other  of  those  ultimate  features 
which  naturalists  call  specific  characters. 
Now  I  would  ask  what  there  is  in  the 
substances  out  of  which  class  characters 
are  built  that  would  make  them  less  sus- 
ceptible to  such  external  influences  than 
these  specific  characters.  In  many  in- 
stances the  former  are  more  delicate, 
more  sensitive,  far  more  fragile  and  trans- 
ient in  their  material  nature  than  the 
latter.  And  yet  never,  in  all  tn*e  chances 
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and  changes  of  time,  have  we  seen  any 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  respiration,  of 
reproduction,  of  circulation,  or  in  any 
of  the  systems  of  organs  -which  charac- 
terize the  more  comprehensive  groups 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  although  they 
are  quite  as  much  under  the  immediate 
influence  pf  physical  causes  as  those 
structural  features  which  have  been  con- 
stantly changing. 

The  woody  fibre  of  the  Pine-trees  has 
had  the  same  structure  from  the  Carbonif- 
erous age  to  this  day,  while  their  mode  of 
branching  and  the  forms  of  their  cones 
and  leaves  have  been  different  in  each  pe- 
riod according  to  their  respective  species. 
The  combination  of  rings,  the  structure 
of  the  wings,  and  the  articulations  of  the 
legs  are  the  same  in  the  Cockroaches  of 
the  Carboniferous  age  as  in  those  which 
infest  our  ships  and  our  dwellings  to-day, 
while  the  proportion  of  their  parts  is  on 
quite  another  scale.  The  tissue  of  the 
Corals  in  the  Silurian  age  is  identical  in 
chemical  combination  and  organic  struct- 
ure with  that  of  the  -Corals  of  our  mod- 
ern reefs,  and  yet  the  extensive  re- 
searches upon  this  class  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Milne  Edwards  and 
Haime  have  not  revealed  a  single  spe- 
cies extending  through  successive  geo- 
logical ages,  but  show  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  every  •  age  has  had  its  own 
kinds,  differing  among  themselves  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico differ  now  from  those  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Pacific.  The  scales 
of  the  oldest  known  fishes  in  the  Silurian 
beds  have  the  same  microscopic  structure 
as  those  of  their  representative  types  to- 
day, and  yet  I  have  never  seen  a  single 
fossil  fish  presenting  the  same  specific 
characters  in  the  successive  geological 
epochs.  The  teeth  of  the  oldest  Sharks 
show  the  same  microscopic  structure  as 
those  of  the  present  time,  and  we  do  not 
lack  opportunities  for  comparison,  since 
the  former  are  as  common  in  the  moun- 
tain-limestone of  Ireland  as  are  those  of 
the  living  Sharks  on  any  beach  where 
our  fishermen  boil  them  for  the  sake  of 
their  oil,  and  yet  the  Sharks  appear  un- 


der different  generic  and  specific  forms 
in  each  geological  age. 

But  without  multiplying  examples, 
which  might  be  adduced  ad  infinitum, 
to  show  permanence  of  type  combined 
with  repeated  changes  of  species,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that,  while  the  general  features 
in  the  framework  of  the  organic  world 
and  the  materials  of  which  that  frame- 
work is  built,  though  quite  as  subject  to 
the  influence  of  physical  external  cir- 
cumstances as  any  so-called  specific  feat- 
ures, have  remained  perfectly  intact  from 
the  beginning  of  Creation  till  now,  so  that 
not  the  smallest  difference  is  to  be  dis- 
cerned iri  these  respects  between  the  old- 
est representatives  of  the  oldest  types  in 
the  oldest  Silurian  rocks  and  their  suc- 
cessors through  all  the  geological  ages 
up  to  the  present  day,  the  species  have 
been  different  in  each  epoch.  It  is  sure- 
ly a  fair  question  to  ask  the  advocates 
of -the  transmutation  theory,  whether 
they  attribute  to  physical  laAVS  the  dis- 
cernment that  would  lead  them  to  change 
the  specific  features,  but  to  respect  all 
those  characters  by  which  the  higher 
structural  combinations  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom  are  preserved  without  altera- 
tion, —  in  other  words,  to  maintain  the 
organic  plan,  while  constantly  diversify- 
ing the  mode  of  expressing  it.  If  so,  it 
would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  call  them 
by  another  name,  since  they  show  all  the 
comprehensive  wisdom  of  an  intelligent 
Creator.  Until  they  can  tell  us  why 
certain  features  of  animals  and  plants 
are  permanent  under  conditions  which, 
according  to  their  view,  have  power  to 
change  certain  other  features  no  more 
perishable  or  transient  in  themselves,  the 
supporters  of  the  development  theory 
will  have  failed  to  substantiate  their  pe- 
culiar scientific  doctrine. 

But  this  discussion  has  led  us  far  away 
from  our  starting-point,  and  interrupted 
our  walk  along  the  Silurian  beach ;  let 
us  return  to  gather  a  few  specimens 
there,  and  compare  them  with  the  more 
familiar  ones  of  our  own  shores.  I  have 
said  that  the  beach  was  a  shelving  one, 
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and  covered  of  course  with  shoal  waters ; 
but  as  I  have  no  desire  to  mislead  my 
readers,  or  to  present  truths  as  generally 
accepted  which  are  still  subject  to  dis- 
pute, I  would  state  here  that  the  paral- 
lel ridges  across  the  State  of  New  York, 
considered  by  some  geologists  as  the  suc- 
cessive shores  of  a  receding  ocean,  are 
believed  by  others  to  be  the  inequalities 
on  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  sea.  Not 
only,  however,  does  the  general  character 
of  these  successive  terraces  suggest  the 
idea  that  they  must  have  been  shores, 
but  the  ripple-marks  upon  them  are  as 
distinct  as  upon  any  modern  beach.  The 
regular  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  is  reg- 
istered there  in  waving,  undulating  lines 
as  clearly  as  on  the  sand-beaches  of  New- 
port or  Nahant ;  and  we  can  see  on  any 
one  of  those  ancient  shores  the  track  left 
by  the  waves  as  they  rippled  back  at  ebb 
of  the  tide  thousands  of  centuries  ago. 
One  can  often  see  where  some  obstacle 
interrupted  the  course  of  the  water,  caus- 
ing it  to  break  around  it ;  and  such  an  in- 
dentation even  retains  the  soft,  muddy, 
plastic  look  that  we  observe  on  the  pres- 
ent beaches,  where  the  resistance  made 
by  any  pebble  or  shell  to  the  retreating 
wave  has  given  it  greater  force  at  that 
point,  so  that  the  sand  around  the  spot  is 
soaked  and  loosened.  There  is  still  an- 
other sign,  equally  familiar  to  those  who 
have  watched  the  action  of  water  on  a 
beach.  Where  a  shore  is  very  shelving 
and  flat,  so  that  the  waves  do  not  recede 
in  ripples  from  it,  but  in  one  unbroken 
sheet,  the  sand  and  small  pebbles  are 
dragged  and  form  lines  which  diverge 
whenever  the  water  meets  an  obstacle, 
thus  forming  sharp  angles  on  the  sand. 
Such  marks  are  as  distinct  on  the  oldest 
Silurian  rocks  as  if  they  had  been  made 
yesterday.  Nor  are  these  the  only  indi- 
cations of  the  same  fact.  There  are  cer- 
tain animals  living  always  upon  sandy 
or  muddy  shores,  which  require  for  their 
well-being  that  the  beach  should  be  left 
dry  a  part  of  the  day.  These  animals, 
moving  about  in  the  sand  or  mud  from 
which  the  water  has  retreated,  leave 
their  tracks  there ;  and  if,  at  such  a 
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time,  the  wind  is  blowing  dust  over  the 
beach,  and  the  sun  is  hot  enough  to  bake 
it  upon  the  impressions  so  formed,  they 
are  left  in  a  kind  of  mould.  Such  trails 
amd  furrows,  made  by  small  Shells  or 
Crustacea,  are  also  found  in  plenty  on 
the  oldest  deposits. 

Admitting  it,  then,  to  be  a  beach,  let  us 
begin  with  the  lowest  type  of  the  Ani- 
mal Kingdom,  and  see  what  Radiates  are 
to  be  found  there.  There  are  plenty  of 
Corals,  but  they  are  not  the  same  kinds 
of  Corals  as  those  that  build  up  our  reefs 
and  islands  now.  The  modern  Coral 
animals  are  chiefly  Polyps,  but  the  pre- 
vailing Corals  of  the  Silurian  age  were 
Acalephian  Hydroids,  animals  which  in- 
deed resemble  Polyps  in  certain  exter- 
nal features,  and  have  been  mistaken  for 
them,  but  which  are  nevertheless  Aca- 
lephs  by  their  internal  structure;  for, 
instead  of  having  the  vertical  partitions 
dividing  the  body  into  chambers,  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  Polyps,  they  are  divided 
by  tubes  corresponding  to  the  radiating 
tubes  of  the  Acalephs  proper,  these  tubes 
being  themselves  divided  at  regular  dis- 
tances by  horizontal  floors,  so  that  they 
never  run  uninterruptedly  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  body.  I  subjoin  a  wood- 
cut of  a  Silurian  Coral,  which  does  not, 


however,  show  the  peculiar  internal 
structure,  but  gives  some  idea  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  old.  Hydroid 
Corals.  We  have  but  one  Acalephian 
Coral  now  living,  the  Millepore ;  and  it 
was  by  comparing  that  with  these  an- 
cient ones  that  I  first  detected  their  re- 
lation to  the  Acalephs.  For  the  true 
Acalephs  or  Jelly-Fishes  we  shall  look  in 
vain ;  but  the  presence  of  the  Acalephian 
Corals  establishes  the  existence  of  the 
type,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  find  those 
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kinds  preserved  which  are  wholly  desti- 
tute of  hard  parts.  I  do  not  attempt  any 
description  of  the  Polyps  proper,  be- 
cause the  early  Corals  of  that  class  are 
comparatively  few,  and  do  not  present 
features  sufficiently  characteristic  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  the  casual  observer. 

Of  the  Echinoderms,  the  class  of  Ra- 
diates represented  nowJby  our  Star-Fish- 
es and  Sea- Urchins,  we  may  gather  any 
quantity,  though  the  old-fashioned  forms 
are  very  different  from  the  living  ones. 
I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  in  a  former 
article  *  on  the  wonderful  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  Crinoids,  or."  Stone  Lilies." 
as  they  have  been  called,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  flowers,  that  I  will  only 
briefly  allude  to  them  here.  The  subjoin- 
ed wood-cut  represents  one  with  a  closed 


cup ;  but  the  number  of  their  different 
patterns  is  hardly  to  be  counted,  and  I 
would  invite  any  one  who  questions  the 
abundant  expression  of  life  in  those  days 
to  look  at  some  slabs  of  ancient  limestone 
in  the  Zoological  Museum  at  Cambridge, 
where  the  stems  of  the  Crinoids  are  tan- 
gled together  as  thickly  as  sea-weed  on 
the  shore.  Indeed,  some  of  our  rock-de- 
posits consist  chiefly  of  the  fragments  of 
their  remains. 

The  Mollusks  were  also  represented 
then,  as  now,  by  their  three  classes, — 

*  See  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  No.  LVII.,  July,  1862. 


Acephala,  Gasteropoda,  and  Cephalopo- 
da. The  Acephala  or  Bivalves  we  shall 
find  in  great  numbers,  but  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent pattern  from  the  Oysters,  Clams, 
and  Mussels  of  recent  times.  The  an- 
nexed wood-cut  represents  one  of  these 


Brachiopods,  which  form  a  very  char- 
acteristic type  of  the  Silurian  deposits. 
The  square  cut  of  the  upper  edge,  where 
the  two  valves  meet  along  the  back  and 
are  united  by  a  hinge,  is  altogether  old- 
fashioned,  and  unknown  among  our  mod- 
ern Bivalves.  The  wood -cut  does  not 
show  the  inequality  of  the  two  valves, 
also  a  very  characteristic  feature  of  this 
group,  —  one  valve  being  flat  and  fit- 
ting closely  into  the  other,  which  is  more 
spreading  and  much  fuller.  These,  also, 
were  represented  by  a  great  variety  of 
species,  and  we  find  them  crowded  to- 
gether as  closely  in  the  ancient  rocks  as 
Oysters  or  Clams  or  Mussels  on  any  of 
our  modern  shores.  Besides  these,  there 
were  the  Bryozoa,  a  small  kind  of  Mol- 
lusk  allied  to  the  Clams,  and  very  busy 
then  in  the  ancient  Coral  work.  They 
grew  in  communities,  and  the  separate 
individuals  are  so  minute  that  a  Bryo- 
zoan  stock  looks  like  some  delicate  moss. 
They  still  have  their  place  among  the 
Reef-Building  Corals,  but  play  an  insig- 
nificant part  in  comparison  with  that  of 
their  predecessors. 

Of  the  Silurian  Univalves  or  Gastero- 
pods  there  is  not  much  to  tell,  for  their 
spiral  shells  were  so  brittle  that  scarcely 
any  perfect  specimens  are  known,  though 
their  broken  remains  are  found  in  such 
quantities  as  to  show  that  this  class  also 
was  very  fully  represented  in  the  ear- 
liest creation.  But  the  highest  class  of 
Mollusks,  the  Cephalopods  or  Chamber- 
ed Shells,  or  Cuttle-Fishes,  as  they  are 
called  when,  the  animal  is  unprotected 
by  a  shell,  are,  on  the  contrary,  very 
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well  preserved,  and  they  are  very  nu- 
merous. Of  these  I  will  speak  some- 
what more  in  detail,  because  their  geo-s 
logical  history  is  a  very  curious  one. 

The  Chambered  Nautilus  is  familiar  to 
all,  since,  from  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its 
shell,  it  is  especially  sought  for  by  con- 
chologists ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  not  so 
common  in  our  days  as  the  Squids  and 
Cuttle-Fishes,  which  are  the  most  numer- 
ous modern  representatives  of  the  class. 
In  the  earliest  geological  days,  on  the  con- 
trary, those  with  a  shell  predominated, 
differing  from  the  later  ones,  however,  in 
having  the  shell  perfectly  straight  instead 
of  curved,  though  its  internal  structure 
was  the  same  as  it  is  now  and  has  ever 
been.  Then,  as  now,  the  animal  shut 
himself  out  from  his  last  year's  home, 
building  his  annual  wall  behind  him,  till 
his  whole  shell  was  divided  into  succes- 
sive chambers,  all  of  which  were  connect- 
ed by  a  siphon.  Some  of  the  shells  of 
this  kind  belonging  to  the  Silurian  de- 
posits are  enormous:  giants  of  the  sea 
they  must  have  been  in  those  days.  They 
have  been  found  fifteen  feet  long,  and  as 
large  round  as  a  man's  body.  One  can 
imagine  that  the  Cuttle-Fish  inhabiting 
such  a  shell  must  have  been  a  formidable 
animal.  These  straight-chambered  shells 
of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  seas  are  call- 
ed Orthoceratites  (see  wood-cut  below). 


We  shall  meet  them  again  hereafter,  un- 
der another  name  and  with  a  different 
form ;  for,  as  they  advance  in  the  geologi- 
cal ages,  they  not  only  assume  the  curved 
outline  with  ever  closer  whorls  till  it  cul- 
minates in  the  compact  coil  of  the  Am- 
monites of  the  middle  periods,  but  the 
partitions,  which  are  perfectly  plain  walls 
in  these  earlier  forms,  become  scalloped 
and  involuted  along  the  edges  in  the  later 
ones,  making  the  most  delicate  and  ex- 
quisite tracery  on  the  surface  of  the  shell. 

Of  Articulates  we  find  only  two  class- 
es, Worms  and  Crustacea.  Insects  there 
were  none,  —  for,  as  we  have  seen,  this 
early  world  was  wholly  marine.  There  is 
little  to  be  said  of  the  Worms,  for  their  soft 
bodies,  unprotected  by  any  hard  cover- 
ing, could  hardly  be  preserved  ;  but,  like 
the  marine  Worms  of  our  own  times, 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  constructing 
envelopes  for  themselves,  built  of  sand, 
or  sometimes  from  a  secretion  of  their 
own  bodies,  and  these  cases  we  find  in 
the  earliest  deposits,  giving  us  assurance 
that  the  Worms  were  represented  there. 
I  should  add,  however,  that  many  impres- 
sions described  as  produced  by  Worms 
are  more  likely  to  have  been  the  tracks 
of  Crustacea. 

But  by  far  the  most  characteristic  class 
of  Articulates  in  ancient  times  were  the 
Crustaceans.  The  Trilobites  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  modern  Crustacea 
as  the  Crinoids  do  to  the  modern  Echi- 
noderms.  They  were  then  the  sole  rep- 
resentatives of  the  class,  and  the  va- 
riety and  richness  of  the  type  are  most 
extraordinary.  They  were  of  nearly 
equal  breadth  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  body,  and  rounded  at  the  two  ends, 
so  as  to  form  an  oval  outline.  To  give 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  species  would  fill  a  volume, 
but  I  may  enumerate  some  of  the  more 
striking  differences :  as,  for  instance,  the 
greater  or  less  prominence  of  the  ante- 
rior shield,  —  the  preponderance  of  the 
posterior  end  in  some,  while  in  others  the 
two  ends  are  nearly  equal,  — the  presence 
or  absence  of  prongs  on  the  shield  and 
of  spines  along  the  sides  of  the  body,  — 
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appendages  on  the  head  in  some  species, 
of  which  others  are  entirely  destitute,  — 
and  the  smooth  outline  of  some,  while  in 
others  the  surface  is  broken  by  a  variety  of 
external  ornamentation.  Such  are  a  few 
of  the  more  prominent  differences  among 
them.  But  the  general  structural  feat- 
ures are  the  same  in  all.  The  middle 
region  of  the  body  is  always  divided  in 
uniform  rings,  lobed  in  the  middle  so  as 
to  make  a  ridge  along  the  back  with*  a 
slight  depression  on  either  side  of  it. 
It  is  from  this  three-lobed  division  that 
they  receive  their  name.  The  subjoined 
wood-cut  represents  a  characteristic  Si- 
lurian Trilobite. 


There  is  no  group  more  prominent  in 
the  earliest  creations  than  this  one  of 
the  Trilobites,  and  so  exclusively  do  they 
belong  to  them,  that,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
proportion  as  the  later  representatives  of 
the  class  come  in,  these  old-world  Crus- 
taceans drop  out  of  the  ranks,  fall  be- 
hind, as  it  were,  in  the  long  procession 
of  animals,  and  are  left  in  the  ancient 
deposits.  Even  in  the  Carboniferous  pe- 
riod but  few  are  to  be  found :  they  had 
their  day  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
ages.  In  consequence  of  their  solid  ex- 
terior, the  preservation  of  these  animals 
is  very  complete ;  and  their  attitudes  are 
often  so  natural,  and  the  condition  of  all 
their  parts  so  perfect,  that  one  would  say 
they  had  "clied  yesterday  rather  than 
countless  centuries  ago. 

Their  geological  history  has  been  very 
thoroughly  studied ;  not  only  are  we  fa- 
miliar with  all  their  adult  characters,  but 


even  their  embryology  is  well  known  to 
naturalists.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  that 
the  mode  of  growth  of  animals  which  died 
out  in  the  Carboniferous  period  should 
be  better  known  to  us  than  that  of  many 
living  types.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  their  embryonic  forms  have  been 
found  perfectly  preserved  in  the  rocks, 
and  Barrande,  in  his  "  Systeme  Silurien 
de  la  Boheme,"  gives  us  all  the  stages  of 
their  development,  from  the  time  when 
the  animal  is  merely  sketched  out  as  a 
simple  furrow  in  the  embryo  to  its  ma- 
ture condition.  So  complete  is  the  se- 
quence, that  the  plate  on  which  their  em- 
bryonic changes  are  illustrated  contains 
more  than  thirty  figures,  all  represent- 
ing different  phases  of  their  growth. 
There  is  not  a  living  Crab  represented 
so  fully  in  any  of  our  scientific  Avorks  as 
is  that  one  species  of  Trilobite  whose 
whole  story  Barrande  has  traced  from 
the  egg  to  its  adult  size.  Such  facts 
should  make  those  who  rest  their  fanci- 
ful theories  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  life  on  the  imperfection  of  the 
geological  record,  filling  vip  the  supposed 
lapses  to  suit  themselves,  more  cautious 
as  to  their  results. 

We  have  found,  then,  Radiates,  Mol- 
lusks,  and  Articulates  in  plenty;  and  now 
what  is  to  be  said  of  Vertebrates  in  these 
old  times,  —  of  the  highest  and  most  im- 
portant division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
that  to  which  we  ourselves  belong  ?  They 
were  represented  bv  Fishes  alone;  and 
the  Fish  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
early  organic  world  is  a  curious,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  a  very  significant  one.  We 
shall  find  no  perfect  specimens  ;  and  he 
would  be  a  daring,  not  to  say  a  presump- 
tuous thinker,  who  would  venture  to  re- 
construct a  fish  of  the  Silurian  age  from 
any  remains  that  are  left  to  us.  But  still 
we  find  enough  to  indicate  clearly  the 
style  of  those  old  fishes,  and  to  show,  by 
comparison  with  the  living  types,  to  what 
group  of  modern  times  they  belong.  We 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  Ver- 
tebrates introduced  in  their  simplest  form ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case :  the 
common  fishes,  as  Cod,  Herring,  Mack- 
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erel,  and  the  like,  were  unknown  in  those 
days. 

But  there  are  two  groups  of  so-called 
fishes,  differing  from  these  by  some  mark- 
ed features,  among  which  we  may  find 
the  modern  representatives  of  these  ear- 
liest Vertebrates.  Of  these  two  groups 
one  consists  chiefly  now  of  the  Gar-Pikes 
of  our  Western  waters,  though  the  Stur- 
geons share  also  in  some  of  their  feat- 
ures. In  these  fishes  there  is  a  singular 
union  of  reptilian  with  fish-like  charac- 
ters. The  systems  of  circulation  and 
of  respiration  in  them  are  more  compli- 
cated than  in  the  common  fishes;  the 
structure  of  the  skull  resembles  that  of 
the  skull  in  reptiles,  and  they  have  other 
reptilian  characters,  such  as  their  ability 
to  move  the  head  upon  the  neck  inde- 
pendently of  the  body,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  vertebrae  by  ball-and-socket 
joint,  instead  of  by  inverted  cones,  as  in 
the  ordinary  fishes.  Their  scales  are  also, 
peculiar,  being  covered  by  enamel  so  hard, 
that,  if  struck  with  steel,  they  will  emit 
sparks  like  flint.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
peculiarity  that  the  whole  group  has  been 
called  Ganoid.  Now,  though  we  have  not 
found  as  yet  any  complete  specimens  of 
Silurian  fishes,  their  disconnected  remains 
are  scattered  profusely  in  the  early  de- 
posits. The  scales,  parts  of  the  back- 
bone, parts  of  the  skull,  the  teeth,  are 
found  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preserva'tion  ; 
and  these  indications,  fragmentary  as 
they  are,  give  us  the  clue  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  most  ancient  fishes.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  were  no  doubt  Gan- 
oids ;  for  they  had  the  same  peculiar  ar- 
ticulation of  the  vertebras,  the  flexibility 
of  the  neck,  and  the  hard  scales  so  char- 
acteristic of  our  Gar-Pikes. 

There  is  another  type  of  these  ancient 
Vertebrates,  which  has  also  its  represent- 
atives among  our  modern  fishes.  These 
are  the  Sharks  and  Skates,  or,  as  the 
Greeks  used  to  call  them,  the  Selachians, 
—making  a  very  appropriate  distinction 
between  them  and  common  fishes,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  in  the  structure 
of  the  skeleton.  In  Selachians  the  qual- 
ity of  the  bones  is  granular,  instead  of 


fibrous,  as  in  fishes ;  the  arches  above  and 
below  the*  backbone  are  formed  by  flat 
plates,  instead  of  the  spines  so  character- 
istic of  all  the  fish  proper ;  and  the  skull 
consists  of  a  solid  box,  instead  of  being 
built  of  overlapping  pieces  like  the  true 
fish-skull.  They  differ  also  in  their  teeth, 
which,  instead  of  being  implanted  in  the 
bone  by  a  root,  as  in  fishes,  are  loosely  set 
in  the  gum  without  any  connection  with 
the  bone,  and  are  movable,  being  ar- 
ranged in  several  rows  one  behind  an- 
other, the  back  rows  moving  forward  to 
take  the  place  of  the  front  ones  when 
the  latter  are  worn  off.  They  are  unlike 
the  common  fishes  also  in  having  the 
backbone  continued  to  the  very  end  of 
the  tail,  which  is  cut  in  uneven  lobes, 
the  upper  lobe  being  the  longer  of  the 
tAvo,  while  the  terminal  fin,  so  constant 
a  feature  in  fishes,  is  wanting.  The 
Selachians  resemble  higher  Vertebrate 
types  not  only  in  tne  small  number  of 
their  eggs,  and  in  the  closer  connec- 
tion of  the  young  with  the  mother,  but 
also  in  their  embryological  development, 
which  has  many  features  in  common  with 
that  of  birds  and  turtles.  Of  this  group, 
also,  we  find  numerous  remains  in  the  an- 
cient geological  deposits ;  and  though  we 
have  not  the  means  of  distinguishing  the 
species,  we  have  ample  evidence  for  de- 
termining the  type. 

This  combination  of  higher  with  lower 
features  in  the  earlier  organic  forms  is 
very  striking,  and  becomes  still  more 
significant  when  we  find  that  many  of 
the  later  types  recall  the  more  ancient 
ones.  I  have  called  these  more  compre- 
hensive groups  of  former  times,  combin- 
ing characters  of  different  classes,  syn- 
thetic or  prophetic  types ;  and  we  might 
as  fitly  give  the  name  of  retrospective 
types  to  many  of  the  later  groups,  for 
they  recall  the  past,  as  the  former  an- 
ticipate the  future.  And  it  is  not  only 
among  the  Fishes  and  the  Reptiles  that 
we  find  these  combinations.  The  most 
numerous  of  the  ancient  Radiates  are 
the  Acalephian  Corals,  cojnbining,  in  the 
Hydroid  form,  the  Polyp-like  mode  of 
life,  habits,  and  general  appearance  with 
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the  structure  *of  Acalephs.  The  Cri- 
noids,  with  the  closed  cups  in  some,  and 
the  open,  star-like  crowns  in  others,  unite 
features  of  the  present  Star-Fishes  and 
Sea-Urchins,  and,  by  their  stem  attach- 
ing them  to  the  ground,  include  also  a 
Polyp -like  character;  while  the  Trilo- 
bites,  with  their  uniform  rings  and  their 
prominent  anterior  shield,  unite  charac- 
ters of  Worms  and  Crustacea. 

These  early  types  seem  to  sketch  in 
broad,  general  characters  the  Creative 
purpose,  and  to  include  in  the  first  aver- 
age expression  of  the  plan  all  its  struct- 
ural possibilities.  The  Crinoid  forms  in- 
clude the  thought  of  the  modern  Star- 
Fishes  and  Sea  -  Urchins  ;  the  simple 
chambered  shells  of  the  Silurian  antici- 
pate the  more  complicated  structure  of 
the  later  ones ;  the  Trilobites  give  the 
most  comprehensive  expression  of  the 
Articulate  type ;  while  the  early  Fishes 
not  only  prophesy  the  Reptiles  which  are 
to  come,  but  also  hint  at  Birds  and  even 
at  Mammalia  by  their  embryonic  de- 
velopment and  their  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
animal  world  is  an  intellectual  Creation, 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  coherent 
throughout ;  and  when  we  find,  that,  al- 
though these  ancient  types  have  become 
obsolete  and  been  replaced  by  modern 
ones,  yet  there  are  always  a  few  old- 
fashioned  individuals,  left  behind,  as  it 
were,  to  give  the  key  to  the  history  of 
their  race,  as  the  Gar-Pike,  for  instance, 
to  explain  the  ancient  Fishes,  the  Mille- 
pore  to  explain  the  old  Acalephian  Cor- 
als, the  Nautilus  to  be  the  modern  expo- 
nent of  the  Ammonites  and  Orthocera- 
tites  of  past  times,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
impression  that  this  Creative  work  has 
been  intended  also  to  be  educational  for 
Man,  and  to  teach  him  his  own  relation 
to  the  organic  world.  The  embryology 
of  the  modern  types  confirms  this  idea, 
for  here  we  find  an  epitome  of  their  geo- 
logical history.  The  embryo  of  the  pres- 
ent Star  -  Fishes  recalls  the  Crinoids  ; 
the  embryo  of  the  Crab  recalls  the  Tri- 
lobites ;  the  embryo  of  the  Vertebrates, 


including  even  that  of  the  higher  Mam- 
malia, recalls  the  ancient  Fishes.  Does 
not  this  fact,  that  the  individual  animal 
in  its  growth  recalls  the  history  of  its 
type,  prove  that  the  Creative  Thought 
in  its  immediate  present  action  embraces 
all  that  has  gone  before,  as  its  first  or- 
ganic expression  included  all  that  was  to 
come  ?  The  study  of  Nature  in  its  high- 
est meaning  shows  us  the  present  doubly 
rich  with  all  the  past,  and  the  past  link- 
ed and  interwoven  with  the  present,  not 
lying  divorced  and  dead  behind  it. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Silurian  beach 
as  if  there  were  but  one,  not  only  be- 
cause I  wished  to  limit  my  sketch,  and  to 
attempt  at  least  to  give  it  the  vividness 
of  a  special  locality,  but  also  because  a 
single  such  shore  will  give  us  'as  good 
an  idea  of  the  characteristic  fauna  of  the 
time  as  if  we  drew  our  material  from  a 
wider  range.  There  are,  however,  a 
.great  number  of  parallel  ridges  belong- 
ing to  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  peri- 
ods, running  from  east  to  west,  not  only 
through  the  State  of  New  York,  but  far 
beyond,  through  the  States  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  into  Minnesota  ;  one  may 
follow  nine  or  ten  such  successive  shores 
in  unbroken  lines,  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Far  West. 
They  have  all  the  irregularities  of  mod- 
ern sea-shores,  running  up  to  form  little 
bays  here,  and  jutting  out  in  promonto- 
ries there  ;  and  upon  each  one  are  found 
animals  of  the  same  kind,  but  differing 
in  species  from  those  of  the  preceding. 

Although  the  early  geological  periods 
are  more  legible  in  North  America,  be- 
cause they  are  exposed  over  such  exten- 
sive tracts  of  land,  yet  they  have  been 
studied  in  many  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
In  Norway,  in  Germany,  in  France,  in 
Russia,  in  Siberia,  in  Kamtchatka,  in 
parts  of  South  America,  in  short,  wher- 
ever the  civilization  of  the  white  race 
has  extended,  Silurian  deposits  have 
been  observed,  and  everywhere  they 
bear  the  same  testimony  to  a  profuse 
and  varied  creation.  The  earth  was 
teeming  then  with  life  as  now,  and  in 
whatever  corner  of  its  surface  the  geolo- 
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gist  finds  the  old  strata,  they  hold  a  dead 
fauna  as  numerous  as  that  which  lives 
and  moves  above  it.  Nor  do  we  find 
that  there  was  any  gradual  increase  or 
decrease  of  any  organic  forms  at  the  be- 
ginning and  close  of  the  successive  peri- 
ods. On  the  contrary,  the  opening  scenes 
of  every  chapter  in  the  world's  history 
have  been  crowded  with  life,  and  its  last 
leaves  as  full  and  varied  as  its  first. 

I  think  the  impression  that  the  faunae 
of  the  early  geological  periods  were  more 
scanty  than  those  of  later  times  arises 
partly  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
creation  is  made  a  standard  of  compar- 
ison for  all  preceding  creations.  Of 
course,  the  collections  of  living  types  in 
any  museum  must  be  more  numerous 
than  those  of  fossil  forms,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  pres- 
ent surface  of  the  earth,  with  the  animals 
and  plants  inhabiting  it,  is  known  to 
us,  whereas  the  deposits  of  the,  Silurian 
and  Devonian  periods  are  exposed  to 
view  only  over  comparatively  limited 
tracts  and  in  disconnected  regions.  But 
let  us  compare  a  given  extent  of  Silu- 
rian or  Devonian  sea-shore  with  an  equal 
extent  of  sea-shore  belonging  to  our  own 
time,  and  we  shall  soon  be  convinced 
that  the  one  is  as  populous  as  the  other. 
On  the  New -England  coast  there  are 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  different 
kinds  of  fishes,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  in  the  Red  Sea 
about  the  same.  We  may  allow  in  pres- 
ent times  an  average  of  two  hundred  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  different  kinds  of 
fishes  to  an  extent  of  ocean  covering 
about  four  hundred  miles.  Now  I  have 
made  a  special  study  of  the  Devonian 
rocks  of  Northern  Europe,  in  the  Bal- 
tic and  along  the  shore  of  the  German 
Ocean.  I  have  found  in  those  deposits 
alone  one  hundred  and  ten  kinds  of  fos- 
sil fishes.  To  judge  of  the  total  number 


of  species  belonging  to  those  early  ages 
by  the  number  known  to  exist  now  is 
about  as  reasonable  as  to  infer  that  be- 
cause Aristotle,  familiar  only  with  the 
waters  of  Greece,  recorded  less  than 
three  hundred  kinds  of  fishes  in  his  limit- 
ed fishing-ground,  therefore  these  were 
all  the  fishes  then  living.  The  fishing- 
ground  of  the  geologist  in  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  periods  is  even  more  cir- 
cumscribed than  his,  and  belongs,  be- 
sides, not  to  a  living,  but  to  a  dead  world, 
far  more  difficult  to  decipher. 

But  the  sciences  of  Geology  and  Pa- 
laeontology are  making  such  rapid  prog- 
ress, now  that  they  go  hand  in  hand,  that 
our  familiarity  with  past  creations  is  dai- 
ly increasing.  We  know  already  that 
extinct  animals  exist  all  over  the  world : 
heaped  together  under  the  snows  of  Si- 
beria, —  lying  thick  beneath  the  Indian 
soil,  —  found  wherever  English  settlers 
till  the  ground  or  work  the  mines  of  Aus- 
tralia,—  figured  in  the  old  Encyclopaedias 
of  China,  where  the  Chinese  philosophers 
have  drawn  them  with  the  accuracy  of 
their  nation, — built  into  the  most  beau- 
tiful temples  of  classic  lands,  for  even  the 
stones  of  the  Parthenon  are  full  of  the 
fragments  of  these  old  fossils,  and  if  any 
chance  had  directed  the  attention  of  Aris- 
totle towards  them,  the  science  of  Pa- 
laeontology would  not  have  waited  for 
its  founder  till  Cuvier  was  born,  — in 
short,  in  every  corner  of  the  earth  where 
the  investigations  of  civilized  men  have 
penetrated,  from  the  Arctic  to  Patago- 
nia and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  these 
relics  tell  us  of  successive  populations  ly- 
ing far  behind  our  own,  and  belonging  to 
distinct  periods  of  the  world's  history. 

In  my  next  article  I  shall  give  some 
account  of  the  marshes  and  forests  of  the 
Carboniferous  age,  with  their  character- 
istic vegetation  and  inhabitants. 
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CORALIE. 

PALE  water-flowers, 
That  quiver  in  the  quick  turn  of  the  brook, 

And  thou,  dim  nook,  — 
Dimmer  in  twilight,  —  call  again  to  me 
Visions  of  life  and  glory  that  were  ours, 
When  first  she  led  me  here,  young  Coralie ! 

No  longer  blest,' 
Yet  standing  here  in  silence,  may  not  we 

Fancy  or  feign 

That  little  flowers  do  fall  about  thy  rest 
In  silver  mist  and  tender-dropping  rain, 
And  that  thy  world  is  peace,  loved  Coralie  ? 

Our  friendships  flee, 
And,  darkening  all  things  with  her  mighty  shade, 

Comes  Misery. 

No  longer  look  the  faces  that  we  see, 
With  the  old  eyes  ;  and  Woe  itself  shall  fade, 
Nor  even  this  be  left  us,  Coralie ! 

Feelings  and  fears 
That  once  were  ours  have  perished  in  the  mould, 

And  grief  is  cold  : 

Hearts  may  be  dead  to  grief;  and  if  our  tears 
Are  failing  or  forgetful,  there  will  be 
Mourners  about  thy  bed,  lost  Coralie  ! 

The  brook-flowers  shine, 
And  a  faint  song  the  falling  water  has,  — 

But  not  for  thee  ! 

The  dull  night  weepeth,  and  the  sorrowing  pine 
Drops  his  dead  hair  upon  thy  young  grave-grass, 

My  Coralie  !  my  Coralie  ! 


I  TOOK  from  its  glass  a  flower, 
To  lay  on  her  grave  with  dull  accusing  tears  ; 
But  the  heart  of  the  flower  fell  out  as  I  handled  the  rose, 
And  my  heart  is  shattered,  and  soon  will  wither  away. 

I  watch  the  changing  shadows, 
And  the  patch  of  windy  sunshine  upon  the  hill, 
And  the  long  blue  woods  ;  and  a  grief  no  tongue  can  tell 
Breaks  at  my  eyes  in  drops  of  bitter  rain. 
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I  hear  her  baby-wagon, 
And  the  little  wheels  go  over  my  heart : 
Oh,  when  will  the  light  of  the  darkened  house  return  ? 
Oh,  when  will  she  come  who  made  the  hills  so  fair  ? 

I  sit  by  the  parlor-window, 

When  twilight  deepens,  and  winds  get  cold  without ; 
But  the  blessed  feet  no  more  come  up  the  walk, 
And  my  little  girl  and  I  cry  softly  together. 
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SOJOURNER   TRUTH,  THE   LIBYAN   SIBYL. 


MANY  years  ago,  the  few  readers  of 
radical  Abolitionist  papers  must  often  • 
have  seen  the  singular  name  of  Sojourn- 
er Truth,  announced  as  a  frequent 
speaker  at  Anti-Slavery  meetings,  and 
as  travelling  on  a  sort  of  self-appointed 
agency  through  the  country.  I  had  my- 
self often  remarked  the  name,  but  never 
met  the  individual.  On  one  occasion, 
when  our  house  was  filled  with  company, 
several  eminent  clergymen  being  our 
guests,  notice  was  brought  up  to  me  that 
Sojourner  Truth  was  below,  and  request- 
ed an  interview.  Knowing  nothing  of 
her  but  her  singular  name,  I  went  down, 
prepared  to  make  the  interview  short, 
as  the  pressure  of  many  other  engage- 
ments demanded. 

When  I  went  into  the  room,  a  tall, 
spare  form  arose  to  meet  me.  She  was 
evidently  a  full-blooded  African,  and 
though  now  aged  and  worn  with  many 
hardships,  still  gave  the  impression  of 
a  physical  development  which  in  early 
youth  must  have  been  as  fine  a  speci- 
men of  the  torrid  zone  as  Cumberworth's 
celebrated  statuette  of  the  Negro  Wom- 
an at  the  Fountain.  Indeed,  she  so 
strongly  reminded  me  of  that  figure,  that, 
when  I  recall  the  events  of  her  life,  as 
she  narrated  them  to  me,  I  imagine  her 
as  a  living,  breathing  impersonation  of 
that  work  of  art. 

I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  been 
conversant  with  any  one  who  had  more 


of  that  silent  and  subtle  power  which  we 
call  personal  presence  than  this  woman. 
In  the  modern  Spiritualistic  phraseology, 
she  would  be  described  as  having  a  strong 
sphere.  Her  tall  form,  as  she  rose  up 
before  me,  is  still  vivid  to  my  mind.  She 
was  dressed  in  some  stout,  grayish  stuff, 
neat  and  clean,  though  dusty  from  trav- 
el. On  her  head  she  wore  a  bright  Ma- 
dras handkerchief,  arranged  as  a  turban, 
after  the  manner  of  her  race.  She  seem- 
ed perfectly  self-possessed  and  at  her 
ease,  —  in  fact,  there  was  almost  an  un- 
conscious superiority,  not  unmixed  with 
a  solemn  twinkle  of  humor,  in  the  odd, 
composed  manner  in  which  she  looked 
down  on  me.  Her  whole  air  had  at 
times  a  gloomy  sort  of  drollery  which 
impressed  one  strangely. 

"  So,  this  is  you"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  honey,  de  Lord  bless  ye !  I 
jes'  thought  I  'd  like  to  come  an'  have  a 
look  at  ye.  You  's  heerd  o'  me,  I  reck- 
on ?  "  she  added. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  have.  You  go  about 
lecturing,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  honey,  that 's  what  I  do.  The 
Lord  has  made  me  a  sign  unto  this  na- 
tion, an'  I  go  round  a-testifyin',  an'  show- 
in'  on  'em  their  sins  agin  my  people." 

So  saying,  she  took  a  seat,  and,  stoop- 
ing over  and  crossing  her  arms  on  her 
knees,  she  looked  down  on  the  floor,  and 
appeared  to  fall  into  a  sort  of  reverie. 
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Her  great  gloomy  eyes  and  her  dark  face 
seemed  to  work  with  some  undercurrent 
of  feeling;  she  sighed" deeply,  and  occa- 
sionally broke  out,  — 

"  O  Lord  !  O  Lord !  Oh,  the  tears,  an' 
the  groans,  an'  the  moans  !  O  Lord  ! " 

I  should  have  said  that  she  was  ac- 
companied by  a  little  grandson  of  ten 
years,  —  the  fattest,  jolliest  woolly-head- 
ed little  specimen  of  Africa  that  one  can 
imagine.  He  was  grinning  and  showing 
his  glistening  white  teeth  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  merriment,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment broke  out  into  an  audible  giggle, 
which  disturbed  the  reverie  into  which 
his  relative  was  falling. 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  indulgent 
sadness,  and  then  at  me. 

"  Laws,  Ma'am,  he  don't  know  nothin* 
about  it,  —  he  don't.  Why,  I  've  seen 
them  poor  critters,  beat  an'  'bused  an' 
hunted,  brought  in  all  torn,  —  ears  hang-, 
in'  all  in  rags,  where  the  dogs  been  a- 
bitin'  of  'em ! " 

This  set  off  our  little  African  Puck  in- 
to another  giggle,  in  which  he  seemed 
perfectly  convulsed. 

She  surveyed  him  soberly,  without  the 
slightest  irritation. 

"  Well,  you  may  bless  the  Lord  you 
can  laugh ;  but  I  tell  you,  't  wa'n't  no 
laughin'  matter." 

By  this  time  I  thought  her  manner  so 
original  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
call  down  my  friends ;  and  she  seemed 
perfectly  well  pleased  with  the  idea. 
An  audience  was  what  she  wanted,  —  it 
mattered  not  whether  high  or  low,  learn- 
ed or  ignorant.  She  had  things  to  say, 
and  was  ready  to  'say  them  at  all  times, 
and  to  any  one. 

I  called  down  Dr.  Beecher,  Pro- 
fessor Allen,  and  two  or  three  other 
clergymen,  who,  together  with  my  hus- 
band and  family,  made  a  roomful.  No 
princess  could  have  received  a  drawing- 
room  with  more  composed  dignity  than 
Sojourner  her  audience.  She  stood 
among  them,  calm  and  erect,  as  one  of 
her  own  native  palm-trees  waving  alone 
in  the  desert.  I  presented  one  after  an- 
other to  her,  and  at  last  said,  — 


"  Sojourner,  this  is  Dr.  Beecher.  He 
is  a  very  celebrated  preacher." 

"  Is  he  ?  "  she  said,  offering  her  hand 
in  a  condescending  manner,  and  looking 
down  on  his  white  head.  "  Ye  dear 
lamb,  I  'm  glad  to  see  ye !  De  Lord 
bless  ye !  I  loves  preachers.  I  'm  a 
kind  o'  preacher  myself." 

"  You  are  ?  "  said  Dr.  Beecher.  "  Do 
you  preach  from  the  Bible  ?  " 

"  No,  honey,  can't  preach  from  de  Bi- 
ble,—  can't  read  a  letter." 

"  Why,  Sojourner,  what  do  you  preach 
from,  then  ?  " 

Her  answer  was  given  with  a  solemn 
power  of  voice,  peculiar  to  herself,  that 
hushed  every  one  in  the  room. 

"  When  I  preaches,  I  has  jest  one 
text  to  preach  from,  an'  I  always  preach- 
es from  this  one.  My  text  is,  '  WHEN 
I  FOUND  JESUS.'" 

"  Well,  you  could  n't  have  a  better 
one,"  said  one  of  the  ministers. 

She  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but 
stood  and  seemed  swelling  with  her 
own  thoughts,  and  then  began  this  nar- 
ration :  — 

"  Well,  now,  I  '11  jest  have  to  go  back, 
an'  tell  ye  all  about  it.  Ye  see,  we  was 
all  brought  over  from  Africa,  father  an' 
mother  an'  I,  an'  a  lot  more  of  us ;  an' 
we  was  sold  up  an'  down,  an'  hither  an' 
yon ;  an'  I  can  'member,  when  I  was  a 
little  thing,  not  bigger  than  this  'ere," 
pointing  to  her  grandson,  "  how  my  ole 
mammy  would  sit  out  o'  doors  in  the 
evenin',  an'  look  up  at  the  stars  an' 
groan.  She  'd  groan  an'  groan,  an' 
says  I  to  her,  — 

" '  Mammy,  what  makes  you  groan 
so?' 

"  An' she'd  say,— 

" '  Matter  enough,  chile  !  I  'm  groan- 
in'  to  think  o'  my  poor  children :  they 
don't  know  where  I  be,  an'  I  don't  know 
where  they  be ;  they  looks  up  at  the 
stars,  an'  I  looks  up  at  the  stars,  but  I 
can't  tell  where  they  be. 

"  '  Now,'  she  said,  '  chile,  when  you 
're  grown  up,  you  may  be  sold  away 
from  your  mother  an'  all  your  ole  friends, 
an'  have  great  troubles  come  on  ye ;  an' 
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when  you  has  these  troubles  come  on  ye, 
ye  jes'  go  to  God,  an'  He  '11  help  ye.' 

"  An'  says  I  to  her,  — 

"  '  Who  is  God,  anyhow,  mammy  ?  ' 

"  An'  says  she, — 

"  '  Why,  chile,  you  jes'  look  up  dar  ! 
It 's  Him  that  made  all  dem  ! ' 

"  Well,  I  did  n't  mind  much  'bout 
God  in  them  days.  I  grew  up  pretty 
lively  an'  strong,  an'  could  row  a  boat, 
or  ride  a  horse,  or  work  round,  an'  do 
'most  anything.  ' 

"  At  last  I  got  sold  away  to  a  real 
hard  massa  an'  missis.  Oh,  I  tell  you, 
they  was  hard !  'Feared  like  I  could  n't 
please  'em,  nohow.  An'  then  I  thought 
o'  what  my  old  mammy  told  me  about 
God  ;  an'  I  thought  I  'd  got  into  trouble, 
sure  enough,  an'  I  wanted  to  find  God, 
an'  I  heerd  some  one  tell  a  story  about 
a  man  that  met  God  on  a  threshin'-floor, 
an*  I  thought,  *  Well  an'  good,  I  '11  have 
a  threshin'-floor,  too.'  So  I  went  down 
in  the  lot,  an'  I  threshed  down  a  place 
real  hard,  an'  I  used  to  go  down  there 
every  day,  an'  pray  an'  cry  with  all  my 
might,  a-prayin'  to  the  Lord  to  make  my 
massa  an'  missis  better,  but  it  did  n't 
seem  to  do  no  good ;  an'  so  says  I,  one 
day,— 

" '  O  God,  I  been  a-askin'  ye,  an'  ask- 
in'  ye,  an'  askin'  ye,  for  all  this  long  time, 
to  make  my  massa  an'  missis  better,  an' 
you  don't  do  it,  an'  what  can  be  the  rea- 
son ?  Why,  maybe  you  can't.  Well,  I 
should  n't  wonder  ef  you  could  n't.  Well, 
now,  I  tell  you,  I  '11  make  a  bargain  with 
you.  Ef  you  '11  help  me  to  git  away  from 
my  massa  an'  missis,  I  '11  agree  to  be  good ; 
but  ef  you  don't  help  me,  I  really  don't 
think  I  can  be.  Now,'  says  I,  '  I  want 
to  git  away ;  but  the  trouble  's  jest  here : 
ef  I  try  to  git  away  in  the  night,  I  can't 
see ;  an'  ef  I  try  to  git  away  in  the  day- 
time, they  '11  see  me,  an'  be  after  me.' 

"  Then  the  Lord  said  to  me,  *  Git  up 
two  or  three  hours  afore  daylight,  an' 
start  off.' 

"  An'  says  I,  *  Thank  'ee,  L6rd !  that 's 
a  good  thought.' 

"So  up  I  got,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  mornin',  an'  I  started  an'  travelled 


pretty  fast,  till,  when  the  sun  rose,  I  was 
clear  away  from  our  place  an'  our  folks, 
an'  out  o'  sight.  An'  then  I  begun  to 
think  I  did  n't  know  nothin'  where  to 
go.  So  I  kneeled  down,  and  says  I,  — 

"  '  Well,  Lord,  you  've  started  me  out, 
an'  now  please  to  show  me  where  to  go.' 

"  Then  the  Lord  made  a  house  appear 
to  me,  an'  He  said  to  me  that  I  was  to 
walk  on  till  I  saw  that  house,  an'  then  go 
in  a,n'  ask  the  people  to  take  me.  An'  I 
travelled  all  day,  an'  did  n't  come  to  the 
house  till  late  at  night ;  but  when  I  saw 
it,  sure  enough,  I  went  in,  an'  I  told  the 
folks  that  the  Lord  sent  me ;  an'  they  was 
Quakers,  an'  real  kind  they  was  to  me. 
They  jes'  took  me  in,  an'  did  for  me 
as  kind  as  ef  I  'd  been  one  of  'em ;  an' 
after  they  'd  giv  me  supper,  they  took 
me  into  a  room  where  there  was  a  great, 
tall,  white  bed ;  an'  they  told  me  to 
sleep  there.  WTell,  honey,  I  was  kind 
o'  skeered  when  they  left  me  alone  with 
that  great  white  bed ;  'cause  I  never 
had  been  in  a  bed  in  my  life.  It  never 
came  into  my  mind  they  could  mean  me 
to  sleep  in  it.  An'  so  I  jes'  camped 
down  under  it,  on  the  floor,  an'  then  I 
slep'  pretty  well.  In  the  mornin',  when 
they  came  in,  they  asked  me  ef  I  had  n't 
been  asleep ;  an'  I  said,  *  Yes,  I  never 
slep'  better.'  An'  they  said,  '  Why,  you 
have  n't  been  in  the  bed ! '  An'  says  I, 
'  Laws,  you  did  n't  think  o'  sech  a  thing 
as  my  sleepin'  in  dat  'ar'  bed,  did  you  ? 
I  never  heerd  o'  sech  a  thing  in  my  life.' 

"  Well,  ye  see,  honey,  I  stayed  an* 
lived  with  'em.  An'  now  jes'  look  here : 
instead  o'  keepin'  my  promise  an'  bein' 
good,  as  I  told  the  Lord  I  would,  jest 
as  soon  as  everything  got  a-goin'  easy, 
/  forgot  all  about  God. 

•"  Pretty  well  don't  need  no  help  ; 
an'  I  gin  up  prayin.'  I  lived  there  two 
or  three  years,  an'  then  the  slaves  in 
New  York  were  all  set  free,  an'  ole 
massa  came  to  our  house  to  make  a  visit, 
an'  he  asked  me  ef  I  did  n't  want  to  go 
back  an'  see  the  folks  on  the  ole  place. 
An'  I  told  him  I  did.  So  he  said,  ef  I  'd 
jes'  git  into  the  wagon  with  him,  he  'd  car- 
ry me  over.  Well,  jest  as  I  was  goin'  out 
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to  git  into  the  wagon,  /  met  God  !  an' 
says  I,  '  O  God,  I  did  n't  know  as  you 
was  so  great ! '  An'  I  turned  right  round 
an'  come  into  the  house,  an'  set  down 
in  my  room ;  for  't  was  God  all  around 
me.  I  could  feel  it  burnin',  burnin', 
burnin'  all  around  me,  an'  goin'  through 
me ;  an'  I  saw  I  was  so  wicked,  it  seem- 
ed as  ef  it  would  burn  me  up.  An'  I 
said,  '  O  somebody,  somebody,  stand  be- 
tween God  an'  me  !  for  it  burns  me  ! ' 
Then,  honey,  when  I  said  so,  I  felt  as 
it  were  somethin'  like  an  amberill  [um- 
brella] that  came  between  me  an'  the 
light,  an'  I  felt  it  was  somebody,  —  some- 
body that  stood  between  me  an'  God ; 
an'  it  felt  cool,  like  a  shade  ;  an'  says  I, 
4  Who  's  this  that  stands  between  me  an' 
Gbd  ?  Is  it  old  Cato  ? '  He  was  a  pi- 
ous old  preacher  ;  but  then  I  seemed  to 
see  Cato  in  the  light,  an'  he  was  all 
polluted  an'  vile,  like  me ;  an'  I  said, 
4  Is  it  old  Sally  ? '  an'  then  I  saw  her, 
an'  she  seemed  jes'  so.  An'  then  says  I, 
'  Who  is  this  ?  '  An'  then,  honey,  for  a 
while  it  was  like  the  sun  shinin'  in  a  pail 
o'  water,  when  it  moves  up  an'  down  ; 
for  I  begun  to  feel  't  was  somebody 
that  loved  me ;  an'  I  tried  to  know  him. 
An'  I  said,  '  I  know  you !  I  know  you ! 
I  know  you  ! '  —  an'  then  I  said,  '  I  don't 
know  you !  I  don't  know  you  !  I  don't 
know  you  ! '  An'  when  I  said,  4  I  know 
you,  I  know  you,'  the  light  came  ;  an' 
when  I  said,  '  I  don't  know  you,  I  don't 
know  you,'  it  went,  jes'  like  the  sun  in 
a  pail  o'  water.  An'  finally  somethin' 
spoke  out  in  me  an'  said,  '  This  is  Je- 
sus ! '  An'  I  spoke  out  with  all  my 
might,  an'  says  I,  4  This  is  Jesus  !  Glo- 
ry be  to  God ! '  An'  then  the  whole 
world  grew  bright,  an'  the  trees  they 
waved  an'  waved  in  glory,  an'  every  lit- 
tle bit  o'  stone  on  the  ground  shone  like 
glass ;  an'  I  shouted  an'  said,  '  Praise, 
praise,  praise  to  the  Lord  ! '  An'  I  be- 
gun to  feel  sech  a  love  in  my  soul  as  I 
never  felt  before,  —  love  to  all  creatures. 
An'  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  stopped, 
an'  I  said,  4  Dar  's  de  white  folks,  that 
have  abused  you  an'  beat  you  an'  abus- 
ed r  our  people, —  think  o' them  !'  But 


then  there  came  another  rush  of  love 
through  my  soul,  an'  I  cried  out  loud, 
—  '  Lord,  Lord,  I  can  love  even  de  white 
folks  ! ' 

"  Honey,  I  jes'  walked  round  an'  round 
in  a  dream.  Jesus  loved  me !  I  knowed 
it,  —  I  felt  it.  Jesus  was  my  Jesus.  Jesus 
would  love  me  always.  I  did  n't  dare 
tell  nobody ;  't  was  a  great  secret.  Ev- 
erything had  been  got  away  from  me 
that  I  ever  had ;  an'  I  thought  that  ef 
I  let  white  folks  know  about  this,  maybe 
they  'd  get  Him  away,— so  I  said,  4 1  '11 
keep  this  close.  I  won't  let  any  one 
know.'  " 

44  But,  Sojourner,  had  you  never  been 
told  about  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 

44  No,  honey.  I  had  n't  heerd  no 
preachin', — been  to  no  meetin'.  Nobody 
had  n't  told  me.  I  'd  kind  o'  heerd  of 
Jesus,  but  thought  he  was  like  Gineral 
Lafayette,  or  some  o'  them.  But  one 
night  there  was  a  Methodist  meetin' 
somewhere  in  our  parts,  an'  I  went ; 
an'  they  got  up  an'  begun  for  to  tell 
der  'speriences ;  an'  de  fust  one  begun 
to  speak.  I  started,  'cause  he  told  about 
Jesus.  4  Why,'  says  I  to  myself,  4  dat 
man  's  found  him,  too ! '  An'  another  got 
up  an'  spoke,  an'  I  said, 4  He 's  found  him, 
too ! '  An'  finally  I  said,  '  Why,  they  all 
know  him ! '  I  was  so  happy  !  An'  then 
they  sung  this  hymn  " :  (  Here  Sojourner 
sang,  in  a  strange,  cracked  voice,  but 
evidently  with  all  her  soul  and  might, 
mispronouncing  the  English,  but  seem- 
ing to  derive  as  much  elevation  and  com- 
fort from  bad  English  as  from  good)  :  — 

4  There  is  a  holy  city, 

A  world  of  light  above, 
Above  the  stairs  and  regions,* 
Built  by  the  God  of  love. 

"  An  everlasting  temple, 

And  saints  arrayed  in  white 

There  serve  their  great  Redeemer 

And  dwell  with  him  in  light. 

44  The  meanest  child  of  glory 

Outshines  the  radiant  sun ; 
But  who  can  speak  the  splendor 
Of  Jesus  on  his  throne  ? 

*  Siarry  regions. 
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"  Is  this  the  man  of  sorrows 

Who  stood  at  Pilate's  bar, 

Condemned  by  haughty  Herod 

And  by  his  men  of  war? 

"  He  seems  a  mighty  conqueror, 

Who  spoiled  the  powers  below, 
And  ransomed  many  captives 
From  everlasting  woe. 

"  The  hosts  of  saints  around  him 

Proclaim  his  work  of  grace, 
The  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
And  all  the  godly  race, 

"  Who  speak  of  fiery  trials 

And  tortures  on  their  way ; 
They  came  from  tribulation 
Jo  everlasting  day. 

"  And  what  shall  be  my  journey, 

How  long  I  '11  stay  below, 
Or  what  shall  be  my  trials, 
Are  not  for  me  to  know. 

"  In  every  day  of  trouble 

I  Ml  raise  my  thoughts  on  high, 
I  '11  think  of  that  bright  temple 
And  crowns  above  the  sky." 

I  put  in  this  whole  hymn,  because  So- 
journer, carried  away  with  her  own  feel- 
ing, sang  it  from  beginning  to  end  with  a 
triumphant  energy  that  held  the  whole 
circle  around  her  intently  listening.  She 
sang  with  the  strong  barbaric  accent  of 
the  native  African,  and  with  those  inde- 
scribable upward  turns  and  those  deep 
gutturals  which  give  such  a  wild,  pecu- 
liar power  to  the  negro  singing,  —  but 
above  all,  with  such  an  overwhelming 
energy  of  personal  appropriation  that 
the  hymn  seemed  to  be  fused  in  the 
furnace  of  her  feelings  and  come  out 
recrystallized  as  a  production  of  her 
own. 

It  is  said  that  Rachel  was  wont  to 
chant  the  "  Marseillaise "  in  a  manner 
that  made  her  seem,  for  the  time,  the 
very  spirit  and  impersonation  of  the 
gaunt,  wild,  hungry,  avenging  mob  which 
rose  against  aristocratic  oppression ;  and 
in  like  manner,  Sojourner,  singing  this 
hymn,  seemed  to  impersonate  the  fervor 
of  Ethiopia,  wild,  savage,  hunted  of  all 
nations,  but  burning  after  God  in  her 
tropic  heart,  and  stretching  her  scar- 


red hands  towards  the  glory  to  be  re- 
vealed. 

"  Well,  den  ye  see,  after  a  while  I 
thought  I  'd  go  back  an'  see  de  folks  on 
de  ole  place.  Well,  you  know,  de  law 
had  passed  dat  de  culled  folks  was  all 
free ;  an'  my  old  missis,  she  had  a  daugh- 
ter married  about  dis  time  who  went  to 
live  in  Alabama,  —  an'  what  did  she  do 
but  give  her  my  son,  a  boy  about  de 
age  of  dis  yer,  for  her  to  take  down  to 
Alabama?  When  I  got  back  to  de  ole 
place,  they  told  me  about  it,  an'  I  went 
right  up  to  see  ole  missis,  an'  says  I,  — 

"  '  Missis,  have  you  hpen  an'  sent  my 
son  away  down  to  Alabama  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  I  have,'  says  she  ;  '  he  's  gone 
to  live  with  your  young  missis.' 

"  '  Qh,  Missis,'  says  I,  '  how  could  you 
do  it  ?  ' 

"  '  Poh ! '  says  she,  '  what  a  fuss  you 
make  about  a  little  nigger !  Got  more 
of  'em  now  than  you  know  what  to  do 
with.' 

"  I  tell  you,  I  stretched  up.  I  felt  as 
tall  as  the  world ! 

"  'Missis,'  says  I,  '/  'II  have  my  son 
back  agin  ! ' 

"  She  laughed. 

"  '  You  will,  you  nigger  ?  How  you 
goin'  to  do  it  ?  You  ha'n't  got  no  mon- 
ey.' 

"  '  No,  Missis,  —  but  God  has,  —  an' 
you  '11  see  He  '11  help  me!'  —  an' I  turn- 
ed round  an'  went  out. 

"  Oh,  but  I  was  angry  to 'have  her 
speak  to  me  so  haughty  an'  so  scornful, 
as  ef  my  chile  was  n't  worth  anything. 
I  said  to  God,  '  O  Lord,  render  unto 
her  double ! '  It  was  a  dreadful  prayer, 
an'  I  did  n't  know  how  true  it  would 
come. 

"  Well,  I  did  n't  rightly  know  which 
way  to  turn ;  but  I  went  to  the  Lord,  an' 
I  said  to  Him,  '  O  Lord,  ef  I  was  as  rich 
as  you  be,  an'  you  was  as  poor  as  I  be, 
I  'd  help  you,  — you  know  I  would ;  and, 
oh,  do  help  me  ! '  An'  I  felt  sure  then 
that  He  would. 

"  Well,  I  talked  with  people,  an'  they 
said  I  must  git  the  case  before  a  grand 
jury.  So  I  went  into  the  town  when  they 
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was  holdin'  a  court,  to  see  ef  I  could  find 
any  grand  jury.  An'  I  stood  round  the 
court-house,  an'  when  they  was  a-comin' 
out,  I  walked  right  up  to  the  grandest- 
lookin*  one  I  could  see,  an'  says  I  to 
him,  — 

"  '  Sir,  be  you  a  grand  jury  ?  ' 
•   "  An'  then  he  wanted  to  know  why  I 
asked,  an'  I  told  him  all  about  it ;  an' 
he  asked  me  all  sorts  of  questions,  an' 
finally  he  says  to  me,  — 

"  '  I  think,  ef  you  pay  me  ten  dollars, 
that  I  'd  agree  to  git  your  son  for  you.' 
An'  says  he,  pointin'  to  a  house  over 
the  way,  '  You^go  'long  an'  tell  your 
story  to  the  folks  in  that  house,  an'  I 
guess  they  '11  give  you  the  money.' 

"  Well,  I  went,  an'  I  told  them,  an' 
they  gave  me  twenty  dollars ;  an'  then 
I  thought  to  myself,  '  Ef  ten  dollars  will 
git  him,  twenty  dollars  will  git  him  sar- 
tin.'  So  I  carried  it  to  the  man  all  out, 
an'  said,  — 

"  '  Take  it  all,  —  only  be  sure  an'  git 
him.' 

"  Well,  finally  they  got  the  boy  brought 
back ;  an'  then  they  tried  to  frighten 
him,  an'  to  make  him  say  that  I  was  n't 
his  mammy,  an'  that  he  did  n't  know 
me ;  but  they  could  n't  make  it  out. 
They  gave  him  to  me,  an'  I  took  him 
an'  carried  him  home ;  an'  when  I  came 
to  take  off  his  clothes,  there  was  his  poor 
little  back  all  covered  with  scars  an' 
hard  lumps,  where  they  'd  flogged  him. 

"  Well,  you  see,  honey,  I  told  you  how 
I  prayed  the  Lord  to  render  unto  her 
double.  Well,  it  came  true ;  for  I  was 
up  at  ole  missis'  house  not  long  after,  an' 
I  heerd  'em  readin'  a  letter  to  her  how 
her  daughter's  husband  had  murdered 
her,  —  how  he  'd  thrown  her  down  an' 
stamped  the  life  out  of  her,  when  he  was 
in  liquor ;  an'  my  ole  missis,  she  giv  a 
screech,  an'  fell  flat  on  the  floor.  Then 
says  I,  '  O  Lord,  I  did  n't  mean  all  that ! 
You  took  me  up  too  quick.' 

"  Well,  I  went  in  an'  tended  that  poor 
critter  all  night.  She  was  out  of  her 
mind,  —  a-cryin',  an'  callin'  for  her 
daughter ;  an'  I  held  her  poor  ole  head 
on  my  arm,  an'  watched  for  her  as  ef 


she  'd  been  my  babby.  An'  I  watched 
by  her,  an'  took  care  on  her  all  through 
her  sickness  after  that,  an'  she  died  in 
my  arms,  poor  thing  !  " 

"Well,  Sojourner,  did  you  always  go 
by  this  name  ?  " 

"  No,  'deed !  My  name  was  Isabella  ; 
but  when  I  left  the  hoose  of  bondage,  I 
left  everything  behind.  I  wa'n't  goin' 
to  keep  nothin'  of  Egypt  on  me,  an'  so 
I  went  to  the  Lord  an'  asked  Him  to 
give  me  a  new  name.  And  the  Lord 
gave  me  Sojourner,  because  I  was  to 
travel  up  an'  down  the  land,  showin' 
the  people  their  sins,  an'  bein'  a  sign 
unto  them.  Afterwards  I  told  tHe  Lord 
I  wanted  another  name,  'cause  every- 
body else  had  two  names ;  and  the  Lord 
gave  me  Truth,  because  I  was  to  declare 
the  truth  to  the  people. 

"  Ye  see  some  ladies  have  given  me  a 
white  satin  banner,"  she  said,  pulling  out 
of  her  pocket  and  unfolding  a  white  ban- 
ner, printed  with  many  texts,  such  as, 
"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof," 
and  others  of  like  nature.  "  Well,"  she 
said,  "  I  journeys  round  to  camp-meetins, 
an'  wherever  folks  is,  an'  I  sets  up  my 
banner,  an'  then  I  sings,  an'  then  folks 
always  comes  up  round  me,  an'  then 
I  preaches  to  'em.  I  tells  'em  about 
Jesus,  an'  I  tells  'em  about  the  sins  of 
this  people.  A  great  many  always  comes 
to  hear  me ;  an'  they  're  right  good  to 
me,  too,  an'  say  they  want  to  hear  me 
agin." 

We  all  thought  it  likely ;  and  as  the 
company  left  her,  they  shook  hands  with 
her,  and  thanked  her  for  her  very  orig- 
inal sermon ;  and  one  of  the  ministers 
was  overheard  to  say  to  another,  "  There 
's  more  of  the  gospel  in  that  story  than 
in  most  sermons." 

Sojourner  stayed  several  days  with  us, 
a  welcome  guest.  Her  conversation  was 
so  strong,  simple,  shrewd,  and  with  such  a 
droll  flavoring  of  humor,  that  the  Professor 
was  wont  to  say  of  an  evening,  "  Come, 
I  am  dull,  can't  you  get  Sojourner  up 
here  to  talk  a  little  ?  "  She  would  come 
up  into  the  parlor,  and  sit  among  pictures 
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and  ornaments,  in  her  simple  stuff  gown, 
with  her  heavy  travelling-shoes,  the  cen- 
tral object  of  attention  both  to  parents 
and  children,  always  ready  to  talk  or  to 
sing,  and  putting  into  the  common  flow 
of  conversation  the  keen  edge  of  some 
shrewd  remark. 

"  Sojourner,  what  do  you  think  of 
Women's  Rights  ?  " 

"  Well,  honey,  I  's  ben  to  der  meet- 
ins,  an'  harked  a  good  deal.  Dey  want- 
ed me  fur  to  speak.  So  I  got  up.  Says 
I,  — '  Sisters,  I  a'n't  clear  what  you  'd 
be  after.  Ef  women  want  any  rights 
more  'n  dey  's  got,  why  don't  dey  jes* 
take  'em,  an'  not  be  talkin'  about  it  ? ' 
Some  on  'em  came  round  me,  an'  asked 
why  I  did  n't  wear  Bloomers.  An'  I 
told  'em  I  had  Bloomers  enough  when  I 
was  in  bondage.  ,  You  see,"  she  said, 
"  dey  used  to  weave  what  dey  called 
nigger-cloth,  an'  each  one  of  us  got  jes' 
sech  a  strip,  an'  had  to  wear  it  width- 
wise.  Them  that  was  short  got  along 

pretty  well,  but  as  for  me  " She 

gave  an  indescribably  droll  glance  at  her 
long  limbs  and  then  at  us,  and  added,  — 
"  Tell  you,  I  had  enough  of  Bloomers  in 
them  days." 

Sojourner  then  proceeded  to  give  her 
views  of  the  relative  capacity  of  the  sexes, 
in  her  own  way. 

"  S'pose  a  man's  mind  holds  a  quart, 
an'  a  woman's  don't  hold  but  a  pint ;  ef 
her  pint  is  full,  it 's  as  good  as  his  quart." 

Sojourner  was  fond  of  singing  an  ex- 
traordinary lyric,  commencing,  — 

"I  'm  on  my  way  to  Canada, 

That  cold,  but  happy  land; 
The  dire  effects  of  Slavery 
I  can  no  longer  stand. 
O  rigflteous  Father, 

Do  look  down  on  me, 
And  help  me  on  to  Canada, 
Where  colored  folks  are  free!  " 

The  lyric  ran  on  to  state,  that,  when 
the  fugitive  crosses  the  Canada  line, 
"  The  Queen  conies  down  unto  the  shore, 

With  arms  extended  wide, 

To  welcome  the  poor  fugitive 

Safe  onto  Freedom's  side." 

In  the  truth  thus  set  forth  she  seemed 

to  have  the  most  simple  faith. 


But  her  chief  delight  was  to  talk  of 
"  glory,"  and  to  sing  hymns  wjiose  bur- 
den was,  — 

"  O  glory,  glory,  glory, 
Won't  you  come  along  with  me?  " 

and  when  left  to  herself,  she  would  often 
hum  these  with  great  delight,  nodding 
her  head. 

On  one  occasion,  I  remember  her  sit- 
ting at  a  window  singing  and  fervently 
keeping  time  with  her  head,  the  «little 
black  Puck  of  a  grandson  meanwhile 
amusing  himself  with  ornamenting  her 
red-and-yellow  turban  with  green  dan- 
delion-curls, which  shook  and  trembled 
with  her  emotions,  causing  him  perfect 
convulsions  of  delight. 

"  Sojourner,"  said  the  Professor  to  her, 
one  day,  when  he  heard  her  singing,  "  you 
seem  to  be  very  sure  about  heaven." 

"  Well,  I  be,"  she  answered,  trium- 
phantly. 

"  What  makes  you  so  sure  there  is  any 
heaven  ? " 

"  Well,  'cause  I  got  such  a  hankerin' 
arter  it  in  here,"  she  said,  —  giving  a 
thump  on  her  breast  with  her  usual  en- 
ergy- 
There  was  at  the  time  an  invalid  in 
the  house,  and  Sojourner,  on  learning  it, 
felt  a  mission  to  go  and  comfort  her.  It 
was  curious  to  see  the  tall,  gaunt,  dusky 
figure  stalk  up  to  the  bed  with  such  an 
air  of  conscious  authority,  and  take  on 
herself  the  office  of  consoler  with  such 
a  mixture  of  authority  and  tenderness. 
She  talked  as  from  above,  —  and  at  the 
same  time,  if  a  pillow  needed  changing 
or  any  office  to  be  rendered,  she  did  it 
with  a  strength  and  handiness  that  in- 
spired trust.  One  felt  as  if  the  dark, 
strange  woman  were  quite  able  to  take 
up  the  invalid  in  her  bosom,  and  bear 
her  as  a  lamb,  both  physically  and  spirit- 
ually. There  was  both  power  and  sweet- 
ness in  that  great  warm  soul  and  that 
vigorous  frame. 

At  length,  Sojourner,  true  to  her 
name,  departed.  She  had  her  mission 
elsewhere.  Where  now  she  is  I  know 
not ;  but  she  left  deep  memories  behind 
her. 
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To  these  recollections  of  my  own  I 
will  add  pne  more  anecdote,  related  by 
Wendell  Phillips. 

Speaking  of  the  power  of  Rachel  to 
move  and  bear  down  a  whole  audience 
by  a  few  simple  words,  he  said  he  never 
knew  but  one  other  human  being  that 
had  that  power,  and  that  other  was  So- 
journer Truth.  He  related  a  scene  of 
which  he  was  witness.  It  was  at  a  crowd- 
ed public  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  where 
Frederick  Douglas  was  one  of  the  chief 
speakers.  Douglas  had  been  describing 
the  wrongs  of  the  black  race,  and  as  he 
proceeded,  he  grew  more  and  more  ex- 
cited, and  finally  ended  by  saying  that 
they  had  no  hope  of  justice  from  the 
whites,  no  possible  hope  except  in  their 
own  right  arms.  It  must  come  to  blood ; 
they  must  fight  for  themselves,  and  re- 
deem themselves,  or  it  would  never  be 
done. 

Sojourner  was  sitting,  tall  and  dark, 
on  the  very  front  seat,  facing  the  plat- 
form ;  and  in  the  hush  of  deep  feeling,  af- 
ter Douglas  sat  down,  she  spoke  out  in 
her  deep,  peculiar  voice,  heard  all  over 
the  house,  — 

"  Frederick,  is  God  dead?  " 

The  effect  was  perfectly  electrical,  and 
thrilled  through  the  whole  house,  chang- 
ing as  by  a  flash  the  whole  feeling  of  the 
audience.  Not  another  word  she  said  or 
needed  to  say  ;  it  was  enough. 

It  is  with  a  sad  feeling  that  one  con- 
templates noble  minds  and  bodies,  no- 
bly and  grandly  formed  human  beings, 
that  have  come  to  us  cramped,  scarred, 
maimed,  out  of  the  prison-house  of  bond- 
age. One  longs  to  know  what  such  be- 
ings might  have  become,  if  suffered  to 
unfold  and  expand  under  the  kindly  de- 
veloping influences  of  education. 

It  is  the  theory  of  some  writers,  that 
to  the  African  is  reserved,  in  the  later 
and  palmier  days  of  the  earth,  the  full 
and  harmonious  development  of  the  re- 
ligious element  in  man.  The  African 
seems  to  seize  on  the  tropical  fervor 
and  luxuriance  of  Scripture  imagery  as 
something  native ;  he '  appears  to  feel 
himself  to  be  of  the  same  blood  with 


those  old  burning,  simp.e  souls,  the  patri- 
archs, prophets,  and  seers,  whose  impas- 
sioned words  seem  only  grafted  as  foreign 
plants  on  the  cooler  stock  of  the  Occi- 
dental mind. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Sojourner 
with  the  same  culture  might  have  spok- 
en words  as  eloquent  and  undying  as 
those  of  the  African  Saint  Augustine  or 
Tertullian.  How  grand  and  queenly  a 
woman  she  might  have  been,  with  her 
wonderful  physical  vigor,  her  great  heav- 
ing sea  of  emotion,  her  power  of  spirit- 
ual conception,* her  quick  penetration, 
and  her  boundless  energy !  We  might 
conceive  an  African  type  of  woman  so 
largely  made  and  moulded,  so  much 
fuller  in  all  the  elements  of  life,  physical 
and  spiritual,  that  the  dark  hue  of  the 
skin  should  seem  only  to  add  an  appro- 
priate charm,  —  as  Milton  says  of  his 
Penseroso,  whom  he  imagines 

"  Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  beseem, 
Or  that  starred  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 
The  sea-nymph's." 

But  though  Sojourner  Truth  has  pass- 
ed away  from  among  us  as  a  wave  of  the 
sea,  her  memory  still  lives  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  and  most  original  works  of  mod- 
ern art,  the  Libyan  Sibyl,  by  Mr. 
Story,  which  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion in  the  late  World's  Exhibition. 
Some  years  ago, .  when  visiting  Rome, 
I  related  Sojourner's  history  to  Mr. 
Story  at  a  breakfast  at  his  house.  Al- 
ready had  his  mind  begun  to  turn  to 
Egypt  in  search  of  a  type  of  art  which 
should  represent  a  larger  and  more  vig- 
orous development  of  nature  than  the 
cold  elegance  of  Greek  lines.  His  glo- 
rious Cleopatra  was  then*  in  process  of 
evolution,  and  his  mind  was  working  out 
the  problem  of  her  broadly  developed  na- 
ture, of  all  that  slumbering  weight  and 
fulness  of  passion  with  which  this  stat- 
ue seems  charged,  as  a  heavy  thunder- 
cloud is  charged  with  electricity. 

The  history  of  Sojourner  Truth  worked 
in  his  mind  and  led  him  into  the  deeper 
recesses  of  the  African  nature,  —  those 
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unexplored  depths  of  being  and  feeling, 
mighty  and  dark  as  the  gigantic  depths 
of  tropical  forests,  mysterious  as  the  hid- 
den rivers  and  mines  of  that  burning 
continent  whose  life-history  is  yet  to  be. 
A  few  days  after,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  statue  which  he 
should  call  the  Libyan  Sibyl.  Two  years 
subsequently,  I  revisited  Rome,  and  found 
the  gorgeous  Cleopatra  finished,  a  thing 
to  marvel  at,  as  the  creation  of  a  new 
style  of  beauty,  a  new  manner  of  art. 
Mr.  Story  requested  me  to  come  and 
repeat  to  him  the  history  of  Sojourner 
Truth,  saying  that  the  conception  had 
never  left  him.  I  did  so ;  and  a  day  or 
two  after,  he  showed  me  the  clay  model 
of  the  Libyan  Sibyl.  I  have  never  seen 
the  marble  statue ;  but  am  told  by  those 
who  have,  that  it  was  by  far  the  most 
impressive  work  of  art  at  the  Exhibition. 
A  notice  of  the  two  statues  from  the 
London  "  Athenaeum  "  must  supply  a  de- 
scription which  I  cannot  give. 

"  The  Cleopatra  and  the  Sibyl  are 
seated,  partly  draped,  with  the  char- 
acteristic Egyptian  gown,  that  gathers 
about  the  torso  and  falls  freely  around 
the  limbs ;  the  first  is  covered  to  the  bos- 
om, the  second  bare  to  the  hips.  Queen- 
ly Cleopatra  rests  back  against  her  chair 
in  meditative  ease,  leaning  her  cheek 
against  one  hand,  whose  elbow  the  rail 
of  the  seat  sustains ;  the  other  is  out- 
stretched, upon  her  knee,  nipping  its 
forefinger  upon  the  thumb  thoughtfully, 
as  though  some  firm,  wilful  purpose  filled 
her  brain,  as  it  seems  to  set  those  luxuri- 
ous features  to  a  smile  as  if  the  whole 


woman  '  woufcl.'  Upon  her  head  is  the 
coif,  bearing  in  front  the  mystic  urceus, 
or  twining  basilisk  of  sovereignty,  while 
from  its  sides  depend  the  wide  Egyp- 
tian lappels,  or  wings,  that  fall  upon 
her  shoulders.  The  Sibilla  Libica  has 
crossed  her  knees, —  an  action  universally 
held  amongst  the  ancients  as  indicative 
of  reticence  or  secrecy,  and  of  power  to 
bind.  A  secret -keeping  looking  dame 
she  is,  in  the  full -bloom  proportions  of 
ripe  womanhood,  wherein  choosing  to 
place  his  figure  the  sculptor  has  deftly 
gone  between  the  disputed  point  wheth- 
er these  women  were  blooming  and  wise 
in  youth,  or  deeply  furrowed  with  age 
and  burdened  with  the  knowledge  of 
centuries,  as  Virgil,  Livy,  and  Gellius 
say.  Good  artistic  example  might  be 
quoted  on  both  sides.  Her  forward  el- 
bow is  propped  upon  one  knee ;  and  to 
keep  her  secrets  closer,  for  this  Libyan 
woman  is  the  closest  of  all  the  Sibyls^ 
she  rests  her  shut  mouth  upon  one  closed 
palm,  as  if  holding  the  African  mystery 
deep  in  the  brooding  brain  that  looks  out 
through  mournful,  warning  eyes,  seen 
under  the  wide  shade  of  the  strange 
horned  (ammonite)  crest,  that  bears  the 
mystery  of  the  Tetragrammaton  upon 
its  upturned  front.  Over  her  full  bosom, 
mother  of  myriads  as  she  was,  hangs  the 
same  symbol.  Her  face  has  a  Nubian 
cast,  her  hair  wavy  and  plaited,  as  is 
meet." 

We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  copies 
both  of  the  Cleopatra  and  the  Libyan 
Sibyl  shall  adorn  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. 
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AMERICAN   HORTICULTURE. 


HORTICULTURE  in  the  United  States 
has,  except  in  a  commercial  sense,  been 
subordinate  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Be- 
fore man  can  indulge  in  objects  of  ele- 
gance and  refinement,  he  must  have  se- . 
cured  the  comforts  of  life  :  the  utile  must 
lead  the  dulce,  a  well -stocked  kitchen- 
garden  precede  the  parterre.  We  have 
now,  however,  in  the  older  sections  of 
the  Union,  at  least,  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  a  young  nation  :  elegance  is  fol- 
lowing the  plain  and  practical ;  the  spa- 
cious mansion,  with  its  luxurious  appur- 
tenances, is  succeeding  the  cottage,  as  • 
this  in  turn  was  the  successor  of  the  cab- 
in. The  perception  of  the  picturesque 
is  a  natural  result  of  earlier  steps  in 
the  path  of  refinement :  man  may  build 
from  a  vulgar  ambition  for  distinction, 
but  he  seldom  plants  unless  prompted 
by  love  of  Nature  and  elevated  impulses. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  essay  "  Of  Gardens," 
says,  "  When  ages  grow  to  civility  and 
elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately  soon- 
er than  to  garden  finely ;  as  if  garden- 
ing were  the  greater  perfection."  A 
case  which  seems  to  confirm  this  posi- 
tion occurs  to  us.  The  site  of  a  noble 
building,  erected  for  our  Government, 
was  adorned  by  wide -spreading  trees, 
the  growth  of  generations,  which,  after 
the  building  was  completed,  the  architect 
cut  down  before  his  axe  could  be  arrest- 
ed. On  being  reproached  for  his  Van- 
dalism, he  retorted,  —  "  Trees  may  be 
seen  everywhere,  but  such  a  Grecian  por- 
tico as  that  —  where  ?  " 

Among  a  young  people  like  ourselves, 
the  nursery  and  the  market-garden  hold 
prominent  places  in  horticultural  pur- 
suits ;  the  latter  yields  a  prompt  return 
for  the  investment  of  capital  and  labor, 
and  just  in  proportion  as  demand  increas- 
es, so  will  be  the  exertion  to  meet  it. 
Thus  we  find  the  markets  of  the  cities 
amply  supplied  with  every  luxury  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  :  the  seasons  are 
anticipated  by  artificial  means,  glass  is 


brought  into  requisition,  and  the  tables 
of  the  wealthy  are  furnished  with  a  pro- 
fusion unknown  to  royalty  in  an  earlier 
age. 

The  capacity  of  Americans  to  mould 
circumstances  to  themselves  rather  than 
adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  to 
remove  obstacles,  to  accomplish  by  the 
aid  of  machinery  much  that  other  peo- 
ples reach  through  toil  alone,  has  passed 
into  a  proverb :  hence  it  need  hardly 
cause  surprise,  if  unexampled  success  at- 
tend efforts  at  market-gardening,  bring- 
ing to  the  very  doors  of  the  comparative- 
ly poor  vegetables  and  fruits  which  in 
Europe  are  enjoyed  only  by  the  higher 
classes.  As  an  illustration,— where  but 
in  America  are  peaches  planted  by  a  sin- 
gle individual  by  tens  of  thousands,  and 
carried  to  market  on  steamboats  charter- 
ed for  the  special  purpose,  in  quantities 
of  one  or  two  thousand  bushels  at  a  trip  ? 

The  earlier  American  nurseries  were 
few  in  number,  and,  compared  with  some 
now  existing,  of  quite  limited  extent,  — 
though  equal,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to 
population.  The  first  of  which  there  is 
any  record,  and  probably  the  earliest 
established,  was  that  of  John  Bartram, 
near  Philadelphia,  about  the  year  1 730. 
Here  were  congregated  many  of  the  prom- 
inent native  plants  and  treesf  prepara- 
tory to  exportation  to  Europe,  —  also  the 
fruits  and  plants  of  the  other  hemisphere, 
obtained  in  exchange  for  American  pro- 
ductions. The  specimen  trees  planted 
by  the  elder  Bartram  and  his  descend- 
ants still  adorn  the  grounds,  classic  to 
the  botanist  and  the"  lover  of  Nature  : 
long  may  they  stand,  living  memorials  of 
generations  passed  away,  our  earliest  ev- 
idence of  a  taste  for  horticulture  ! 

The  next  nursery  in  the  order  of  date 
is  that  of  Prince,  in  Flushing,  New  York, 
established,  we  believe,  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution, and  continued  by  the  family  to  the 
present  day.  Flushing  has  become  a  cen- 
tre in  the  nursery-trade,  and  many  acres 
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thereabout  are  covered  with  young  trees 
intended  for  transplantation.  A  stroll 
round  the  village  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose the  chief  interest  of  the  inhabitants 
was  bound  up  in  the  nursery-business,  as 
is  that  of  Lynn  in  shoes,  and  of  Lowell 
in  cotton  goods.  Prominent  among  the 
Flushing  nurseries  are  those  of  Parsons, 
which,  though  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  abound  in  rich  treasures. 

The  nurseries  of  the  brothers  David 
and  Cuthbert  Landreth  appear  to  have 
been  the  third  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion. They  were  established  at  Phila- 
delphia shortly  after  the  Revolution,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  city.  The  in- 
crease of  population  and  their  expand- 
ing trade  caused  a  removal  to  another 
and  more  ample  field  of  culture,  which, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  was  the  resort 
of  most  people  of  taste  who  visited  Phila- 
delphia. 

Nurseries  are  now  found  everywhere. 
The  Far  West  has  some  which  count  the 
young  trees  by  millions,  and  fruit-trees 
of  single  kinds  by  the  hundred  thousand. 
The  Hoveys,  of  Boston,  have  long  been 
prominent,  not  only  as  nurserymen,  but 
as  writers  on  horticulture.  Elwanger  and 
Barry,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  have  a 
large  breadth  of  land,  we  forbear  to  state 
our  impression  of  the  number  of  acres, 
covered  by  nursery-stock.  Professional 
florists  also  have  multiplied  to  an  unlim- 
ited extent,  exhibiting  the  growth  of  re- 
fining taste.  Plants  suited  to  window- 
culture,  and  bouquets  of  choice  flowers, 
are  sold  on  street -corners,  and  carried 
from  door  to  door.  Camellias,  of  which 
we  recollect  single  flowers  having  been 
sold  at  a  dollar,  can  now  be  purchased 
at  fifty  cents  the  plant. 

It  might  be  curious,  in  reference  to 
this  subject  of  horticulture,  to  institute 
an  inquiry  as  to  cause  and  effect.  Have 
the  increased  means  of  gratifying  taste 
expanded  it,  or  has  taste  rapidly  de- 
veloped created  the  means  of  supply  ? 
Doubtless  there  has  been  reaction  from 
both  directions,  each  operating  on  the  oth- 
er. One  striking  exhibition  of  pure  taste 
among  us  is  the  formation  of  picturesque 


arboretums,  especially  of  terebinthinate 
trees,  and  others  allied  to  the  Coniferae. 
This  taste,  so  diligently  cultivated  in 
England,  has  found  zealous  worshippers 
among  us,  and  some  admirable  collections 
have  been  formed.  The  cemetery  of  Lau- 
rel Hill,  at  Philadelphia,  under  the  critical 
eye  and  taste  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  John 
Jay  Smith,  that  of  Mount  Auburn,  in 
Cambridge,  of  Greenwood,  New  York, 
and  the  cemetery  in  Cincinnati,  have 
afforded  fine  specimens  of  rare  trees, 
though,  from  the  nature  of  their  pur- 
poses, picturesque  effect  could  not  be 
reached,  except  so  far  as  aided  by  irreg- 
ularity of  surface.  And  here  we  would 
remark,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
that  one  regulation  of  the  Cincinnati 
cemetery  is  worthy  of  imitation.  No  ar- 
bitrary railings  or  ill-kept  hedges  bound 
the  individual  lots;  all  is  open,  and  the 
visitor,  as  he  drives  through  the  grounds, 
is  charmed  by  the  effect,  —  a  park  stud- 
ded with  monuments  :  the  social  distinc- 
tions, which,  perhaps,  necessarily  separat- 
ed in  life,  have  disappeared  in  death. 

In  connection  with  landscape-garden- 
ing, one  American  name  stands  conspic- 
uous, —  the  name  of  one  who,  if  not,  in 
point  of  time,  the  first  teacher  of  the  art 
in  this  country,  has  at  least  done  more 
than  any  other  to  direct  attention  to  it, — 
to  exhibit  defects,  suggest  improvements, 
create  beauties,  and  invest  his  subject 
with  such  a  charm  and  interest  as  to  cap- 
tivate many  minds  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  long  insensible  to  the 
dormant  beauty  within  their  reach,  or 
that  which  they  themselves  had  the  pow- 
er to  produce :  we  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
late  Andrew  J.  Downing.  With  natu- 
rally fine  artistic  perceptions,  his  original 
occupation  of  a  nurseryman  gave  direc- 
tion to  his  subsequent  pursuits.  Under 
different  circumstances,  his  taste  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  turned  to  painting, 
sculpture,  or  architecture :  indeed,  to  the 
last  he  paid  no  inconsiderable  attention ; 
and  as  the  result,  many  a  rural  home- 
stead, which  might  otherwise  have  been 
a  bleak  house,  is  conspicuous  as  the 
abode  of  taste  and  elegance. 
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Among  the  prominent  private  arbore- 
tums  in  our  country  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  Mr.  Sargent  at  Wodeneshe.  Mr. 
Sargent,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  supple- 
ment to  Downing's  "  Landscape-Garden- 
ing," is  an  enthusiast  in  the  culture  of 
conifers ;  he  is  reputed  to  have  made  lib- 
eral importations,  and  the  results  of  his 
attempts  at  acclimation,  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, have  aided  others  in  like  endeavors. 
Judge  Field,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
has  a  piiietum  of  much  value ;  some  of  his 
specimens  are  of  rare  excellence.  He, 
also,  has  been  a  diligent  importer. 

Though  our  sketch  of  the  present  state 
of  horticulture  among  us  is  quite  imper- 
fect, affording  but  an  indistinct  glimpse 
of  the  ample  field  which  invites  our  view, 
it  would  scarcely  be  pardonable,  were  we 
to  overlook  a  branch  of  rural  industry  in 
which  horticultural  success  is  interested, 
and  without  which  the  practical  pleasures 
and  family-comfort  of  rural  homes  would 
be  greatly  abridged.  We  refer  to  gar- 
den-seed culture.  It  may  be  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  paper  of  seed  for  the  kitchen- 
garden  seldom  stops  to  consider  the  mi- 
nute care  which  has  been  required  to  se- 
cure its  purity ;  most  probably,  in  many 
cases,  he  makes  the  purchase  as  though 
it  were  the  mere  product  of  mechanical 
skill,  which,  after  the  machinery  is  per- 
fected, and  the  steam-engine  has  been  set 
in  motion,  turns  out  the  finished  article, 
of  use  or  ornament,  with  scarcely  an  ef- 
fort of  mind  to  direct  its  movements.  Not 
so  in  the  production  of  seeds  :  many  are 
the  hours  of  watchful  care  to  be  bestow- 
ed upon  it,  and  stern  and  unyielding  are 
its  demands  on  the  skilled  eye  and  the 
untiring  hand.  It  is  because  in  some 
cases  the  eye  is  not  skilled,  and  the 
hand  often  tires,  that  so  many  seeds  of 
more  than  doubtful  worth  are  imposed 
upon  the  market,  filling  the  village  and 
cross-road  shops  with  the  germs  of  dis- 
appointment. The  history  of  the  seed- 
culture  in  the  United  States  is  not  with- 
out interest  to  those  who,  like  many 
readers  of  the  "  Atlantic,"  reside  in  the 
quiet  country ;  to  every  family  thus  sit- 


uated the  certainty  of  obtaining  seeds 
of  trustworthy  quality — certain  to  vege- 
tate, and  sure  to  prove  true  to  name  — 
is  of  more  importance  than  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  rely  upon  the 
city-market,  and  have  at  all  times  and 
seasons  ample  supplies  of  vegetables  with- 
in easy  reach.  On  looking  round  for 
some  individual  establishment  which  we 
may  use  as  the  representative  of  this 
branch  of  industry,  we  naturally  turn  to 
Bloomsdale,  as  the  most  prominent  and 
widest-known  of  seed-farms ;  and  if  the 
reader  will  join  us  in  a  trip  thither,  we 
shall  be  pleased  with  his  company,  and 
perchance  he  may  not  wholly  regret  the 
time  occupied  in  the  excursion.  The 
period  we  shall  choose  for  the  visit  is  the 
close  of  the  month  of  June. 

On  a  bright  day  we  take  our  seats  in 
the  cars  at  Jersey  City,  provided  with 
the  talisman  to  insure  an  attentive  re- 
ception. Onward  we  whirl  through  fer- 
tile fields  and  smiling  villages  ;  Newark, 
Brunswick,  Princeton,  are  successively 
passed ;  shortly  we  reach  the  Delaware 
at  Trenton ;  a  run  of  a  few  miles  through 
Penn's  Manor,  the  garden -spot  of  the 
Proprietary  Governor,  brings  us  to  Bris- 
tol, the  station  from  which  we  most  read- 
ily reach  our  destination.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  grounds  from  the  front,  a 
prominent  object  meets  the  eye,  a  noble 
white  pine  of  gigantic  proportions,  some- 
what the  worse  for  many  a  winter's 
storm,  but  which  still  stands  in  all  its 
majestic  grandeur,  as  it  has  stood  whilst 
generations  have  come  and  passed  away. 
On  entering  the  premises,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  lawn  of  ten  acres 
in  the  English  style.  To  enumerate  the 
various  trees,  in  groups  or  single  speci- 
mens, which  most  invite  our  notice,  would 
interfere  with  the  main  object  of  our  vis- 
it. We  have  come  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  we  can  only  allude  to  a  very  few  of 
the  species  to  which  our  attention  may 
be  supposed  to  be  directed.  A  white 
spruce,  in  rich  luxuriance,  measuring,  as 
the  branches  trail  upon  the  sward,  up- 
wards of  sixty  feet  in  circumference ;  the 
Himalayan  white  pine,  with  its  deep 
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fringe -like  foliage,  twenty -five  feet  in 
height ;  the  Cephalonian  fir,  with  leaves 
as  pungent  as  an  Auricaria,  twenty  feet 
high,  and  many  specimens  of  the  same 
kind  of  nearly  equal  magnitude  ;  yews, 
of  more  than  half  a  century's  growth ;  a 
purple  beech,  of  thirty  feet  in  height,  its 
branches  as  many  in  circumference,  con- 
trasting with  the  green  around ;  numer- 
ous specimens  of  balm  of  Gilead,  silver 
firs,  and  Norway  spruces,  unsurpassed  in 
beauty  of  form,  the  last  presenting  every 
variety  of  habit  in  which  it  delights  to 
sport :  these  are  some  of  the  gems  of 
the  lawn.  But  we  must  hurry  onward 
to  the  practical  business  in  view. 

The  harvest,  which,  in  seed -culture, 
lasts  for  many  consecutive  weeks,  has  just 
commenced.  The  first  important  crop 
that  ripens  is  the  turnip,  —  which  is  now 
being  cut.  The  work  is  performed  by  the 
use  of  grass  -  hooks  or  toothless  sickles ; 
stem  after  stem  is  cut,  until  the  hand  is 
full,  when  they  are  deposited  in  canvas 
sheets ;  as  these  are  filled,  boys  stand 
ready  to  spread  others ;  men  follow  to  tie 
up  those  which  have  been  filled;  others 
succeed,  driving  teams,  and  loading  wag- 
ons, with  ample  shelvings,  with  sheet-full 
piled  on  sheet-full,  until  the  sturdy  oxen 
are  required  to  test  their  strength  in  draw- 
ing them  to  the  drying  -  houses ;  arrived 
there,  each  sheet -full  is  separately  re- 
moved by  rope  and  tackle,  and  the  con- 
tents deposited  on  the  skeleton  scaffold- 
ing within  the  building,  there  to  remain 
until  the  seed  is  sufficiently  cured  and 
dry  enough  to  thresh.  These  drying-hous- 
es are  buildings  of  uniform  character,  two 
stories  in  height  and  fifty  feet  square,  con- 
structed so  as  to  expose  their  contents  to 
sun  and  air,  and  each  provided  with  a 
carefully  laid  threshing-floor,  extending 
through  the  building,  with  pent-house  for 
movable  engine.  When  the  houses  are 
full  and  the  hulm  in  a  fit  state  for  thresh- 
ing, the  engine  is  started  and  the  work 
begun.  One  man,  relieved  by  others  from 
time  to  time,  (for  the  labor  requires  ac- 
tivity, and  consequently  is  exhausting,) 
feeds  the  thresher,  which,  with  its  armed 
teeth,  moves  with  such  velocity  as  to  ap- 


pear like  a  solid  cylinder.  Here  there  is 
no  stopping  for  horses  to  take  breath  and 
rest  their  weary  limbs,  —  puff,  puff,  on- 
ward the  work, — steam  as  great  a  triumph 
in  threshing  as  in  printing  or  spinning. 
Men  and  boys  are  stationed  at  the  rear 
of  the  thresher  to  remove  the  straw,  and 
roughly  separate  the  seed  from  the  shat- 
tered hulm,— others  again  being  engaged 
in  thrusting  the  dried  crop  from  the  scaf- 
folds, and  placing  it  in  suitable  position 
for  the  feeders.  When  one  drying-house 
has  thus  been  emptied,  the  engine  is  re- 
moved to  another ;  the  same  process  is 
pursued  until  the  circuit  of  the  buildings 
has  been  made,  and  thus  the  ceaseless 
round  (ceaseless  at  least  for  a  season) 
is  continued.  As  soon  as  the  crop  in 
the  first  house  has  been  threshed,  the 
work  of  winnowing  is  commenced,  and 
skilled  hands  thus  engaged  follow  on  in 
the  track  of  the  engine.  As  each  crop  is 
cleaned  and  put  in  merchantable  order, 
it  is  placed  in  bags  of  two  bushels  each 
and  carried  to  the  storehouses  and  grana- 
ries, there  to  aAvait  a  requisition  from  the 
city-warehouse. 

We  have  just  witnessed  the  process  of 
saving  the  crop  of  turnip-seed.  And  how 
much  may  that  reach  ?  is  a  natural  inqui- 
ry. Of  all  the  varieties,  including  the 
ruta-baga,  about  one  thousand  bushels,  is 
the  response.  We  should  have  thought  a 
thousand  pounds  would  supply  the  entire 
Union ;  but  we  are  reminded  it  is  in  part 
exported.to  far  distant  lands.  And  what 
is  the  crop  so  much  like  turnip,  but  still 
green,  and  apparently  of  more  vigorous 
growth  ?  That  is  one  of  the  varieties  of 
cabbage,  of  which  several  standard  kinds 
are  under  cultivation.  Another  adjoin- 
ing is  radish ;  still  another,  beet ;  and 
thus  we  pass  from  kind  to  kind,  until 
we  have  exhausted  a  long  catalogue  of 
sorts. 

Let  us  stop  our  walk  over  the  grounds 
for  a  few  moments,  taking  seats  under 
the  shadow  of  a  tree,  and  make  some, 
inquiries  as  to  the  place  itself,  its  ex- 
tent, the  course  of  culture,  the  descrip- 
tion of  manures  used,  etc.  Our  cicerone 
assents  to  the  proposal,  and  proceeds  to 
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answer  our  general  inquiries.  Blooms- 
dale  contains  in  round  numbers  four  hun- 
dred acres  ;  it  lias  a  frontage  on  the  Del- 
aware of  upwards  of  a  mile,  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Delaware  Canal,  and 
is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by 
the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad. 
The  soil  is  a  light  loam,  easily  worked, 
suited  to  rapid  percolation,  admitting  of 
labor  immediately  after  heavy  rain,  and 
not  liable  to  suffer  by  drought.  The 
manures  used  are  principally  crude,  ob- 
tained from  the  city,  and  landed  on  the 
premises  from  shallops  continually  ply- 
ing, laden  with  the  "  sinews  of  farming." 
Street-scrapings  are  more  used  than  sta- 
ble-manure ;  bone-dust  and  guano  enter 
largely  into  the  account ;  and  the  aggre- 
gate annual  expenditure  foots  up  a  sum 
almost  equivalent  to  the  fee-simple  of  an 
ordinary  farm.  The  culture  is  that  de- 
nominated drill ;  but  of  course  much  of 
it  is  simply  .straight  lines  drawn  by  the 
plough,  in  which  the  roots  for  seeding 
are  planted  by  hand.  The  ground,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lawn  and  a  portion 
occupied  from  time  to  time  by  grass  for 
home  use,  is  divided  by  wagon-roads  in- 
to squares  and  parallelograms  ;  cross  fen- 
ces are  not  used ;  and  each  crop  forms  a 
distinct  feature,  accessible  at  any  stage 
of  growth.  The  several  varieties  of  each 
kind,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  turnip,  cab- 
bage, beet,  lettuce,  are  planted  widely 
apart,  to  guard  against  possible  admixt- 
ure ;  but  the  chances  of  that  result  must 
be  much  less  than  is  popularly  supposed, 
efforts  having  been  used  experimentally 
to  test  its  practicability,  and  that  between 
kindred  closely  allied,  without  success. 
Although  the  extent  of  the  grounds  would 


appear  to  be  formidable,  even  for  a  farm 
conducted  in  the  usual  mode,  it  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  demands  on  the  pro- 
prietors, without  diligent  exertion  and 
prompt  recropping,  —  two  crops  in  each 
year  being  exacted,  only  a  small  part  of 
the  land  escaping  double  duty,  the  ex- 
tent annually  ploughed  thus  amounting 
to  nearly  twice  the  area  of  the  farm. 
The  heavy  hauling  is  performed  by  ox- 
en, the  culture  principally  by  mules, 
which  are  preferred  to  horses,  as  being 
less  liable  to  injury,  and  better  adapted 
to  the  narrow  drill  culture  practised. 

The  seeds  of  Bloomsdale  have  attain- 
ed a  world-wide  reputation,  and,  to  quote 
an  expression  used  in  reference  to  them, 
"  are  almost  as  well  known  on  the  Gan- 
ges as  on  the  Mississippi  or  Ohio."  They 
are  regularly  exported  to  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  India,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  throughout  the  West  Indies,  and 
occasionally  to  Australia.  The  drier  at- 
mosphere of  this  country  ripens  them 
better  than  the  humid  climate  of  Eng- 
land, adapting  them  to  exportation ;  and 
it  is  no  slight  triumph  to  see  them  pre- 
ferred by  Englishmen  on  English  soil. 
At  home,  thousands  of  hamlets,  south 
and  west  of  Philadelphia,  until  inter- 
rupted by  the  war,  were  supplied  with 
Landreth's  seeds.  The  business,  found- 
ed nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  is  now  conducted  by  the  second  and 
third  generations  of  the  family  with  which 
it  originated.  Thus  has  success  been 
achieved  through  long  and  patient  in- 
dustry steadily  directed  to  the  same  pur- 
suit, and  a  reputation  built  up  for  Amer- 
ican seeds,  despite  the  want  of  national 
protection. 
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THE   EAST   AND   THE   WEST. 

[  This  poem  was  written  by  THEODORE  WINTHROP  seven  rears  ago,  and  after  his  death  was 
found  among  his  unpublished  papers.] 

WE  of  the  East  spread  our  sails  to  the  sea, 

You  of  the  West  stride  over  the  laud ; 
Bot|i  are  to  scatter  the  hopes  of  the  Free, 

As  the  sower  sheds  golden  grain  from  his  hand. 

'T  is  ours  to  circle  the  stormy  bends 

Of  a  continent,  yours  its  ridge  to  cross ; 
We  must  double  the  capes  where  a  long  world  ends, 

Lone  cliffs  where  two  limitless  oceans  toss. 

They  meet  and  are  baffled  'mid  tempest  and  wrath, 

Breezes  are  skirmishing,  angry  winds  roar, 
While  poised  on  some  desperate  plunge  of  our  path 

We  count  up  the  blackening  wrecks  on  the  shore. 

And  you  through  dreary  and  thirsty  ways, 

Where  rivers  are  sand  and  winds  are  dust, 
Through  sultry  nights  and  feverish  days, 

Move  westward  still  as  the  sunsets  must : 

Where  the  scorched  air  quivers  along  the  slopes, 
Where  the  slow-footed  cattle  lie  down  and  die, 

Where  horizons  draw  backward  till  baffled  hopes 
Are  weary  of  measureless  waste  and  sky. 

Yes,  ours  to  battle  relentless  gales, 

And  yours  the  brave  and  the  patient  way ; 
But  we  hold  the  storms  in  our  trusty  sails, 

And  for  you  the  life-giving  fountains  play. 

There  are  stars  above  us,  and  stars  for  you,  — 

Rest  on  the  path,  and  calm  on  the  main : 
Storms  are  but  zephyrs,  when  hearts  are  true ; 

We  are  no  weaklings,  quick  to  complain, 

When  lightnings  flash  bivouac-fires  into  gloom, 

And  with  crashing  of  forests  the  rains  sheet  down,  — 

Or  when  ships  plunge  onward  where  night-clouds  loom, 
Defiant  of  darkness  and  meeting  its  frown. 

These  are  the  days  of  motion  and  march  ; 

Now  we  are  ardent,  and  young,  and  brave  : 
Let- them  that  come  after  us  build  the  arch 

Of  our  triumph,  and  plant  with  the  laurel  our  grave. 

Time  enough  to  rear  temples  when  heroes  are  dead, 
Time  enough  to  sing  paeans  after  the  fight : 
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Prophets  urge  onward  the  future's  tread  ; 

We,  —  we.  are  to  kindle  its  beacon-light. 

• 
Our  sires  lit  torches  of  quenchless  flame 

To  illumine  our  darkness,  if  night  should  be  ; 
But  day  is  a  friend  to  our  standards,  and  shame 

Be  ours,  if  we  win  not  a  victory ! 

Man  is  nobler  than  men  have  been, 

Souls  are  vaster  than  souls  have  dreamed ; 
There  are  broader  oceans  than  eyes  have  seen, 

Noons  more  glowing  than  yet  have  beamed. 

Creeping  shadows  cower  low  on  our  land ; 

These  shall  not  dim  our  grander  day  : 
Stainless  knights  must  be  those  who  stand 

Full  in  the  van  of  a  world's  array  ! 

When  shall  we  cease  our  meagre  distrust  ? 

When  to  each  other'  our  true  hearts  yield  ? 
To  make  this  world  an  Eden,  we  must 

Fling  away  each  weapon  and  shield, 

And  meet  each  man  as  a  friend  arid  mate, 

Trample  and  spurn  and  forget  our  pride, 
Glad  to  accept  an  equal  fate, 

Laboring,  conquering  side  by  side. 


PERSONAL   REMINISCENCES   OF   THE   LATE 
HENRY  THOMAS   BUCKLE. 

Cairo,  Egypt,  February  6th,  1862.  terday  with  Mrs.  R.,  to  meet  Mr.  Buckle, 
I  am  afraid  I  repeat  myself  in  talking  the  author  of  the  History  of  Civilization, 
about  the  beauty  of  the  climate  here,  who  has  just  returned  from  his  two  or 
but  to-day  is  so  lovely  that  I  cannot  re-  three  months'  voyage  upon  the  Nile,  in 
frain  from  recurring  to  the  subject.  While  which  he  pushed  as  far  as  Nubia.  He  is 
you  are  shivering  under  the  blasts  of  win-  now  staying  for  a  little  while  in  Cairo, 
ter,  we  have  a  genuine  June  morning  :  or  rather  in  his  daliabieJi,  or  boat,  (which 
the  air  soft  and  pure,  the  atmosphere  he  says  is  more  comfortable  than  any 
clear,  innumerable  birds  chirping  in  the  hotel,)  moored  in  the  river  at  Boolak, 
trees  opposite  the  windows,  (for  the  Arabs  the  port  of  the  town.  Mrs.  R.,  the  daugh- 
never  interfere  with  birds,)  and  the  as-  ter  of  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  and  grand- 
pect  of  things  from  our  balcony  over-  daughter  of  Mrs.  Austin,  is,  a  most  attrac- 
looking  the  Esbekieh,  or  public  square,  tive  and  accomplished  young  lady ;  her 
as  pleasant  as  one  could  wish.  The  beau-  husband  is  the  manager  in  Egypt  of  the 
tiful  weather,  too,  is  constant.  great  banking-house  of  Briggs  and  Corn- 
But  I  must  tell  you  of  my  dining  yes-  pany,  in  which  he  is  a  partner.  Their 
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usual  residence  is  at  Alexandria ;  but  at 
this  season  "  all  the  world "  of  Egypt 
comes  to  Cairo,  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
weather  here,  while  it  is  raining  inces- 
santly in  Alexandria,  only  a  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  distant.  Mrs.  R.,  in 
asking  Mr.  Thayer,  our  Consul-General, 
to '  meet  Mr.  Buckle,  with  very  great 
kindness  included  me  in  the  invitation. 
The  only  other  lady  present  was  Miss 
P.,  a  niece  of  the  late  Countess  of  Bles- 
sington,  herself  the  author  of  several 
pleasant  stories,  and  of  a  poem  which 
gained  a  prize  in  competition  with  one  by 
Mrs.  Browning  and  another  by  Owen 
Meredith :  she  is  spending  the  winter  with 
Mrs.  R.  There  were  also  present  C., 
who  conducts  the  house  of  Briggs  and 
Company  in  Cairo ;  O.,  another  banker ; 
and  Hekekyan  Bey,  an  Armenian,  a 
well-read  and  intelligent  man,  formerly 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  under  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  and  still,  I  believe,  in  receipt 
of  a  pension  from  the  Viceroy's  govern- 
ment, in  consideration  of  his  public  ser- 
vices, which  have  been  valuable. 

The  dinner  was  at  an  hotel  called  the 
Restaurant  d' Auric.  We  assembled  in 
Mrs.  R.'s  drawing-room,  an  apartment  in 
the  banking-house  at  a  little  distance, 
and  walked  to  the  hotel.  The  company 
fell  into  two  groups,  each  lighted  by  a 
swarthy  boab  or  lackey  carrying  a  mashal 
or  lantern ;  and  I  happened  to  walk  with 
Mr.  Buckle,  so  that,  I  had  a  brief  talk 
with  him  in  the  street,  before  the  general 
conversation  began  at  the  table.  He  re- 
marked upon  the  extraordinary  devo- 
tion exhibited  by  Delano  of  the  London 
Times  to  the  interests  and  politics  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  Becoming  interested 
in  our  conversation,  we  strayed  away 
from  the  rest,  and  were  walking  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  bazaar, 
when  (are  you  surprised  to  hear  ?  )  Mr. 
Buckle  was  missed,  the  two  boabs  came 
running  after  us,  and  we  were  cited  to 
the  dinner-table. 

Buckle,  of  course,  was  the  card.  He 
talked  with  a  velocity  and  fulness  of 
facts  that  was  wonderful.  The  rest  of 
us  could  do  little  but  listen  and  ask  ques- 


tions. And  yet  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
lecturing  us ;  the  stream  of  his  conversa- 
tion flowed  along  easily  and  naturally. 
Nor  was  it  didactic ;  Buckle's  range  of 
reading  has  covered  everything  in  ele- 
gant literature,  as  well  as  the  ponderous 
works  whose  titles  make  so  formidable  a 
list  at  the  beginning  of  his  History,  and, 
as  he  remembers  everything  he  has  read, 
he  can  produce  his  stores  upon  the  mo- 
ment for  the  illustration  of  whatever  sub- 
ject happens  to  come  up. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  how  de- 
lightful it  was  to  discover  his  cordial  in- 
terest in  our  own  country.  He  expresses 
a  strong  hope  that  England  will  take  no 
part  against  us,  and  do  nothing  to  break 
the  blockade.  He  is  going  to  write  about 
America;  indeed,  his  next  volume,  be- 
sides containing  a  complete  view  of  the 
German  philosophy,  will  treat  of  the 
United  States.  But  he  will  visit  us  be- 
fore he  writes.  Although  appreciating 
the  great  work  of  De  Tocqueville,  he 
complains  of  the  general  inadequacy 
of  European  criticism  upon  America. 
Gasparin's  books,  by  the  way,  he  has  not 
seen.  For  his  own  part,  he  considers 
the  subject  too  vast,  he  says,  and  the 
testimony  too  conflicting^  to  permit  him 
to  wite  upon  it  before  he  has  seen  the 
country ;  and  meanwhile  he  scrupulous- 
ly refrains  from  forming  any  conclusive 
opinions. 

Subject  to  this  reservation  of  judg- 
ment, however,  he  remarked  that  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  George  HI.  forced 
us  prematurely  into  democracy,  although 
the  natural  tendency  of  things  both  in 
America  and  England  was  towards  it; 
and  he  thought  that  perhaps  we  had  es- 
tablished a  political  democracy  without 
having  yet  achieved  an  intellectual  de- 
mocracy :  the  two  ought  to  go  hand  in 
hand  together.  The  common  people  in 
England,  he  said,  are  by  far  the  most 
useful  class  of  society.  He  had  been 
especially  pleased  by  the  numerous  let- 
ters he  had  received  from  working-men 
who  had  read  his  book.  These  letters 
often  surprised  him  by  the  acuteness  and 
capacity  displayed  by  their  writers.  The 
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lawyers,  the  wig  was  worn  to  conceal 
the  tonsure.  He  had  anecdotes  to  tell 
of  Johnson,  Lamb,  Macaulay,  Voltaire, 
Talleyrand,  etc.,  and  quoted  passages 
from  Burke  and  from  Junius  at  length 
in  the  exact  words.  Junius  he  considers 
proved  to  be  Sir  Philip  Francis.  He 
told  a  good  story  against  Wordsworth, 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Lamb  to  Tal- 
fourd,  which  the  latter  showed  to  Buckle, 
but  had  considered  among  the  things  too 
personal  to  be  published.  Wordsworth 
was  decrying  Shakspeare.  "  Pooh  !  "  he 
said,  "it  is  all  very  easy :  I  could  write 
like  Shakspeare  myself,  if  I  had  a  mind 
to ! "  "  Precisely  so,"  rejoined  Lamb, — 
"  if  you  had  a  mind  to" 

Mr.  Buckle  does  not  think  much  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  civilization,  differ- 
ing in  this  respect  toto  ccelo  from  Heke- 
kyan  Bey,  who  finds  in  the  monuments 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  expansive 
popular  government.  Buckle  declares 
that  the  machines,  as  figured  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics, are  of  the  most  primitive  kind, 
—  and  that  the  learning,  by  all  accounts, 
was  confined  to  the  priests,  and  covered  a 
very  narrow  range,  exhibiting  no  traces 
of  acquaintance  with  the  higher  useful 
arts.  He  says  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  savages  are  bodily  superior  to  civil- 
ized men.  Captain  Cook  found  that  his 
sailors  could  outwork  the  islanders.  I 
remarked,  in  confirmation,  that  our  Har- 
vard boat^clubs  won  the  prizes  in  rowing- 
matches  against  all  comers.  Buckle  seem- 
ed interested,  and  asked  for  a  more  par- 
ticular account,  which,  of  course,  I  took 
great  pleasure  in  giving.  C.,  like  a  true 
Englishman,  doubted  the  general  fact, 
and  said  the  Thames  watermen  out-row- 
ed their  university-clubs. 

For  Turkish  civilization  Mr.  Buckle 
has  not  the  slightest  respect,  —  said  he 
could  write  the  whole  of  it  on  the  back 
of  his  hand;  and  here  Hekekyan  Bey 
cordially  agreed  with  him.  Buckle  is 
very  fond  of  chess,  and  can  pi-ay  two 
games  at  once  blindfold.  He  inquired 
very  particularly  about  a  native  here  who 
it  is  said  can  play  four  or  six  in  this  man- 
ner, and  said  he  should  like  to  try  a 


nobility  would  perish  utterly,  if  it  were 
not  constantly  recruited  from  commoners. 
Lord  Brougham  was  the  first  member  of 
the  secular  peerage  who  continued  after 
his  elevation  to  sign  his  name  in  full, 
"  H.  Brougham,"  which  he  did  to  show 
his  continued  sympathy  with  the  class 
from  which  he  sprang.  Buckle  remark- 
ed that  the  history  of  the  peasantry  of 
no  European  country  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten, or  ever  can  be  written,  and  with- 
out it  the  record  of  the  doings  of  kings 
and  nobles  is  mere  chaff.  Surnames 
were  not  introduced  until  the  eleventh 
century,  and  it  is  only  since  tkttt  period 
that  genealogy  has  become  possible. 

Another  very  pleasant  thing  is  Mr. 
Buckle's  cordial  appreciation  of  young 
men.  He  repeated  the  story,  which  I 
believe  is  in  his  book,  that,  when  Harvey 
announced  to  the  world  his  great  discov- 
ery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  among 
the  physicians  who  received  it  was  none 
above  the  age  of  forty.  Mr.  Thayer  de- 
scribed to  Buckle  some  of  our  friends 
who  have  read  his  book  with  especial 
satisfaction.  He  evidently  took  pleasure 
in  this  proof  of  appreciation,  and  said 
that  this  was  the  class  of  readers  he 
sought.  "  In  fact,  the  young  men,"  he 
said,  "  are  the  only  readers  of  much 
value ;  it  is  they  who  shape  the  future." 
He  said  that  Thackeray  and  Delane  had 
told  him  he  would  find  Boston  very  like 
England.  He  knows  but  few  Boston- 
ians.  He  had  corresponded  with  Theo- 
dore Parker,  whom  he  considered  a  re- 
markable man ;  he  had  preserved  but 
one  of  his  letters,  which  he  returned  to 
Mrs.  Parker,  in  answer  to  her  request 
for  materials  to  aid  her  in  preparing  the 
memoir  of  her  late  husband.  Buckle 
says  that  he  does  not  generally  preserve 
other  than  business-letters. 

Mr.  Buckle  gave  an  amusing  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  wigs  which  the  law- 
yers wear  in  England,  and  which,  by  the 
way,  struck  me  as  infinitely  ludicrous 
when  I  saw  them  on  the  heads  of  the 
judges  and  counsel  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Originally  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to 
practise  law,  and,  as  they  were  the  best 
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game  with  him.  He  had  seen  Paulsen, 
but  not  Morphy. 

Mr.  Thayer  asked  him  if  in  England 
he  had  been  subjected  to  personal  hos- 
tility for  his  opinions,  or  to  anything 
like  social  ostracism.  He  said,  generally 
not.  A  letter  from  a  clergyman  to  an 
acquaintance  in  England,  expressing  in- 
tense antipathy  to  him,  although  he  bad 
never  seen  the  writer,  was  the  only  evi- 
dence of  this  kind  of  opposition.  "  In 
fact,"  said  he,  naively,  "  the  people  of 
England  have  such  an  admiration  of  any 
kind  of  intellectual  splendor  that  they 
will  forgive  for  its  sake  the  most  objec- 
tionable doctrines."  He  told  us  that  the 
portion  of  his  book  which  relates  to  Spain, 
although  by  no  means  complimentary 
to  that  country,  has  been  translated  and 
published  separately  there.  T.  remark- 
ed that  to  this  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
we  may  ascribe  some  part  of  the  modern 
regeneration  of  Spain,  the  leading  states- 
men being  persuaded  to  a  more  liberal 
policy ;  but  this  view  Buckle  disclaimed 
with  an  eagerness  seeming  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  oifspring  of  modesty. 

After  dinner  we  returned  to  Mrs.  'R.'s 
apartments,  where  we  had  tea.  Buckle 
and  Hekekyan  now  got  into  an  animat- 
ed discussion  upon,  the  ancient  Egyptian 
civilization,  which  scarcely  gave  the  rest 
of  us  a  chance  to  put  in  a  single  word. 
It  was,  howeyer,  exceedingly  interesting 
to  sit  and  listen.  Indeed,  although  there 
was  nothing  awful  about  Buckle,  one  felt 
a  little  abashed  to  intrude  his  own  re- 
marks in  such  a  presence.  You  will  be 
amused  to  hear  that  Mrs.  R.,  who  had 
seen  me  but  once  before,  told  T.  that  she 
did  not  think  I  seemed  to  have  much  to 
say  for  myself.  Pray  tell  this  in  circles 
where  they  accuse  me  of  monopolizing 
the  conversation.  We  stayed  until  near- 
ly midnight,  and  then,  taking  our  leave, 
Buckle  accompanied  T.  and  myself  as  far 
as  the  door  of  our  hotel.  Buckle  receiv- 
ed most  kindly  all  suggestions  made  to 
him  of  books  to  be  read  upon  American 
affairs,  and  people  to  be  seen  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

February  7th.     To-day  we  made  a 


party  to  drive  to  see  the  Howling  Der- 
vishes, who  howl  on  Fridays.  Friday  is 
sometimes  called  "  the  Mahometan  Sun- 
day," which  is  a  correct  phrase,  if  the  es- 
pecial celebration  of  religious  services  is 
meant ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  a  day  of  rest : 
we  found  the  people  continuing  then-  va- 
rious avocations  as  usual.  At  the  mosque 
we  met  Mr.  Buckle,  a  little  careless  in 
his  dress,  —  in  this  respect  affording  a  not 
disagreeable  contrast  to  the  studied  jaunfc- 
iness  which  Englishmen  are  apt  to  affect 
in  their  travelling-gear.  Nobody  is  al- 
lowed to  press  the  floor  of  the  mosque 
with  shoes  upon  the  feet.  T.  and  I, 
warned  by  our  former  experience,  had 
brought  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  to  tie  over 
our  shoes;  and  some  cloth  slippers  of  a 
bright  orange  color,  such  as  the  Arabs 
are  fond  of  using,  had  been  provided, 
which  Miss  P.  slipped  directly  over  her 
walking-boots.  Buckle,  with  careless  in- 
difference, pulled  off  his  shoes  and  walk- 
ed in  in  his  stockinged  feet.  His  fig- 
ure is  tall  and  slender,  although  he  is  a 
large  man ;  he  stoops  a  little  in  standing ; 
his  head,  well-shaped,  is  partly  bald ;  and 
although  his  features  are  not  striking  in 
themselves,  they  are  rendered  so  by  his 
animated  expression.  The  photograph 
which  I  have  seen  is  a  wretched  caricature. 
The  performances  of  the  Dervishes 
were  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  I 
witnessed  in  the  same  place  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  may  be  found  most  exactly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Trollope  (who  saw  them 
two  or  three  years  since)  in  his  admira- 
ble novel  of  "  The  Bertrams,"  Chapter 
38.  If  I  desired  to  tell  you  what  we 
saw,  I  could  not  do  better  than  to  adopt 
Mr.  Trollope's  language  without  altera- 
tion. This  will  prove  to  you  the  same- 
ness of  this  singular  religious  rite.  Driv- 
ing back,  Miss  P.  helped  us  to  recall 
some  of  the  incidents  of  the  dinner  of 
the  preceding  day.  She  used  to  see  al- 
most all  the  distinguished  literary  char- 
acters at  the  house  of  her  aunt ;  but 
she  told  us  that  she  never  met  any- 
body whose  conversation  could  bear  com- 
parison with  that  of  Buckle,  except- 
ing Lord  Brougham  and  Alexander  Du- 
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Alison's  History,  he  said,  is  the  very  worst 
that  ever  was  written.  He  cited  a  good 
definition,  (Addison's,  I  believe,)  that 
"  fine  writing  is  that  which  is  true  without 
being  obvious."  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, in  which,  as  before,  Buckle 
touched  points  in  the  whole  circle  of  lit- 
erature and  science,  giving  us  quotations 
even  in  Hebrew  from  the  Talmud  and 
the  Bible,  lie  made  a  very  pretty  compli- 
ment to  our  host,  introduced  as  adroitly 
as  from  the  lips  of  a  professed  courtier, 
but  evidently  spoken  on  the  moment.  It 
was  something  in  this  way.  Hekekyan 
and  Buckle  were  in  an  argument,  and 
Buckle  said,  "  Ah,  you  mistake  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  the  cause."  "  What 
is  cause  but  necessary  condition  ?  "  asked 
Hekekyan.  "  Very  different :  two  men 
can't  fight  a  duel  without  meeting,  but 
every  two  men  who  meet  don't  fight  a 
duel."  "  But  they  could  n't  fight  a  duel 
without  meeting,"  persisted  Hekekyan. 
"  Yes,"  rejoined  Buckle;  "  but  the  meet- 
ing is  n't  the  cause  of  the  duel.  Why, 
there  could  not  be  a  dinner-party,  unless 
the  company  met ;  but  our  meeting  here 
to-day  is  n't  the  cause  of  the  dinner: 
the  cause  of  the  dinner  is  the  kindness 
of  our  host."  "  Or  rather,  of  the  land- 
lord," said  N.  "  Oh,  no  !  of  the  Amer- 
ican government,"  said  C.  "  Ah,"  said 
Buckle,  "those  things  are  not  the  cause  : 
the  cause  of  our  good  dinner,  I  main- 
tain, is  only  the  charming  hospitality  of 
the  consul-general."  Is  not  this  meta- 
physics made  easy,  arid  prettily  employ- 
ed ? 

After  dinner  we  had  tea  and  coffee; 
the  ladies,  in  Egypt,  could  scarcely  do 
less  than  allow  tobacco,  and  Mr.  Buckle 
particularly  enjoyed  some  choice  cigars 
which  T.  was  able  to  offer  him.  The 
party  did  not  break  up  until  nearly  mid- 
night, when  all  the  guests  retired  to- 
gether. 

February  llth.  To  my  pleasure,  the 
train  from  Alexandria  yesterday  after- 
noon brought  Mr.  B.,  of  New  York,  and 
his  very  agreeable  family,  with  whom  I 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  Persia  last 
October.  They  went  at  first  to  another 


The  latter  disgusts  by  his  insuf- 
ferable egotism.  Miss  P.  also  gave  us 
a  very  entertaining  account  of  an  Arab 
wedding  which  she  attended  a  day  or 
two  ago  in  company  with  Mrs.  R.  As 
soon  as  they  were  inside  the  house  they 
were  separated  from  their  escort,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  apartment  where 
the  bride  was  obliged  to  sit  in  state  for 
three  days,  covered  with  jewelry,  clus- 
ters of  diamonds  literally  plastered  upon 
her  cheeks  and  forehead. 

February  1 Qth.  Yesterday  Mr.  Thaycr 
entertained  Mr.  Buckle  at  dinner.  The 
party  included  Mrs.  R.  and  some  of 
the  guests  whom  we  had  met  at  her  ta- 
ble. We  had  hoped  also  for  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  R.,  who  was  expected  to 
come  up  from  Alexandria ;  but  the  train 
failed  to  bring  him.  Mr.  Thayer  also 
invited  Sir  James  Outram,  but  he  is  too 
unwell  to  come,  although  expressing  him- 
self pleased  with  tlie  invitation.  The  land- 
lord of  the  hotel  where  the  consul-general 
is  staying  (Hotel  des  Ambassadeurs)  was 
very  proud  of  the  occasion,  and  the  en- 
tertainment, although  simple,  was  ele- 
gant. An  oval  table  was  found  of  ex- 
actly the  right  size  to  seat  eight.  Buckle 
was  in  excellent  spirits,  and,  as  before, 
was,  the  life  of  the  party.  We  had  been 
terribly  afraid  lest  he  and  Hekekyan 
should  get  into  another  long  disputation, 
for  the  excellent  Bey  has  fortified  him- 
self with  new  materials ;  but  the  ladies 
were  taken  into  our  confidence  to  aid  in 
turning  the  conversation,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  all  of  which  made  a  great  deal 
of  entertainment ;  but  there  proved  to  be 
no  occasion  for  anything  of  the  sort. 

Buckle  told  some  capital  stories :  among 
them,  one  against  Alison,  almost  too  good 
to  be  true,  namely,  that  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  History  he  mentioned  among 
the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  "  the 
timber-duty,"  because  he  had  read  in  a 
French  pamphlet  that  there  were  popular 
discontents  about  the  droits  de  timbre.* 

*  It  is  fair  to  say  that  an  examination  of  the 
chapter  on  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, in  several  editions  of  Alison's  History,  in- 
cluding the  first,  gives  this  story  no  support. 
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hotel,  but  to-day  they  have  determined 
to  come  to  that  at  which  we  are  staying. 
I  called  upon  them  on  their  arrival,  and 
asked  the  gentlemen  to  join  us  at  dinner, 
and  afterwards  in  going,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Buckle,  whom  Mr.  Thayer  had  previ- 
ously invited,  to  attend  a  fantasia,  or  ex- 
hibition of  singing  and  dancing,  by  Arab 
professionals,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Savallan, 
a  wealthy  French  banker,  who  has  lived 
a  long  time  in  the  Levant  and  has  in 
some  degree  adopted  Oriental  customs. 
He  has  lately  sold  to  the  Viceroy  a  tooth- 
brush, comb,  and  hair-brush,  for  the  hand- 
some price  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 
They  were  doubtless  richly  set  with  jew- 
els ;  but  the  profit  on  these  transactions  is 
immense.  Mr.  B.  accepted  the  invitation 
for  dinner,  and  Mr.  W.  joined  us  after- 
wards. 

At  dinner  I  was  seated  next  to  Mr. 
Buckle,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  for 
private  conversation.  He  asked  about 
American  books,  and  told  me  his  opin- 
ion of  those  he  had  read.  He  said  that 
Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  University 
was  the  latest  book  on  America  he  re- 
ceived before  leaving  England.  He  pre- 
ferred Kent's  exposition  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  to  Story's,  although 
this  also  he  had  consulted  and  used.  He 
had  not  seen  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Ad- 
ams's complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
his  grandfather,  nor  Parton's  Life  of 
Jackson,  both  of  which  I  begged  him  to 
read,  particularly  the  chapters  in  the  for- 
mer in  which  are  traced  the  steps  in  the 
progress  of  making  the  American  Con- 
stitutions. He  told  me  about  his  libra- 
ry in  London,  which  is  surpassed  (among 
private  libraries)  only  by  that  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer,  the  Belgian 
Minister,  whose  wife  is  the  daughter  of 
our  Bostonian  Mr.  Bates,  of  Barings. 
Buckle,  has  twenty  -  two  thousand  vol- 
umes, all  selected  by  himself;  and  he 
takes  great  pleasure  in  them.  He  spends 
eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds  a  year  up- 
on his  library.  He  owns  copies  of  all 
the  books  referred  to  in  his  History ; 
some  of  them  are  very  old  and  rare. 
He  also  possesses  a  considerable  collec- 


tion, made  likewise  by  himself,  of  curi- 
osities in  natural  history;  he  has  added 
largely  to  it  in  Egypt,  where,  in  fact,  he 
has  been  buying  with  open  hands.  He 
said  he  could  not  be  perfectly  happy  in 
leaving  the  country,  if  obliged  to  go  away 
without  a  crocodile's  egg,  a  trophy  which 
as  yet  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain. 

He  told  me  his  plan  of  travel  in  Amer- 
ica. He  will  not  set  out  until  our  do- 
mestic troubles  are  composed,  for  he  de- 
sires to  see  the  practical  working  of  our 
institutions  in  their  normal  state,  not 
confused  and  disturbed  by  the  excite- 
ments of  war.  He  would  go  first  to 
Boston  and  New  York,  the  intellectual 
and  commercial  heads  (as  he  said)  of  the 
republic,  —  and  to  Washington,  the  polit- 
ical capital.  He  would  then  like  to  pass 
from  the  Northern  into  the  Southern 
States,  but  asked  if  he  could  travel  safe- 
ly in  the  latter,  in  view  of  his  extreme 
opinions  in  detestation  of  slavery.  I 
assured  him  that  nobody  would  dare  to 
molest  one  so  well  known,  even  if  our 
war  did  not  abate  forever  the  nuisance 
of  lynching,  to  say  nothing  of  its  proba- 
ble effect  in  promoting  the  extinction  of 
slavery.  From  the  Southern  States  he 
said  he  would  wish  to  pass  into  Mexico, 
thence  to  Peru  and  to  Chili ;  then  to 
cross  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Japan,  to 
China,  to  India,  and  so  back  by  the 
overland  route  to  England.  This  mag- 
nificent scheme  he  has  seriously  resolved 
upon,  and  proposes  to  devote  to  it  two  or 
three  years.  He  undertakes  it  partly  for 
information  and  partly  for  relaxation  of 
his  mental  faculties,  which  he  has  injured 
by  overwork,  and  which  imperatively  de- 
mand repose.  He  asked  many  questions 
with  regard  to  matters  of  detail, — wheth- 
er he  would  find  conveyance  by  steamers 
in  the  Pacific,  and  of  what  sort  would  be 
the  accommodations  in  them  and  in  sail- 
ing-vessels. He  asked  at  what  season 
he  had  best  arrive  in  the  United  States, 
and  whether  he  had  better  land  at  New 
York  or  at  Boston.  Boston  he  said  he 

regarded  as  "  the  intellectual  head  of  the 

o 

country,  and  New  York,  you  know,  for 
trade."  I  answered  his  questions  as  well 
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as  I  could,  and  told  him  he  must  not 
omit  seeing  our  Western  country,  and 
some  of  the  new  cities,  like  Chicago. 
He  asked  me  if  I  knew  "  a  Mrs.  Child," 
who  had  written  him  a  letter  and  sent 
him  her  book  about  the  history  of  relig- 
ion. I  knew  of  course  that  he  meant 
"  The  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas,"  by 
Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child.  He  had  been 
pleased  with  the  letter  and  with  the 
book. 

The  conversation  becoming  general, 
Mr.  B.,  of  New  York,  told  a  story  of  an 
old  Congressional  debate  in  which  John 
Randolph  derisively  compared  Edward 
Everett  to  Richelieu :  Buckle  at  once 
said  he  should  regard  it  as  a  compliment 
of  the  very  highest  kind  to  be  compared 
to  .Richelieu.  You  will  smile,  perhaps, 
if  I  tell  you  that  I  could  not  resist  ask- 
ing Buckle  if  he  had  read  Dumas's  his- 
torical novels,  and  he  said  he  had  not, 
although  he  had  felt  an  inclination  to  do 
so.  He  asked  one  or  two  questions  about 
them,  and  gave  a  rapid  generalization  of 
the  history  of  France  at  that  time. 

This  conversation  at  the  dinner-table 
of  course  was  by  far  the  pleasantest  part 
of  the  evening,  for  the  fantasia  did  not 
amount  to  much,  although  the  house  was 
a  fine  one,  the  host  most  cordial,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  entertainment  was  enjoy- 
able. 

February  12th.  Mr.  Buckle  Called 
upon  T.  and  myself  in  the  afternoon, 
and  sat  talking  between  two  and  three 
hours.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  full 
report  of  all  that  he  said.  He  told  us  of 
the  only  lecture  he  ever  delivered  ;  it  was 
before  the  Royal  Institution,  March  19, 
1858,  and  was  printed  in  "  Eraser's  Mag- 
azine "  for  April,  just  afterwards.  It 
may  be  found  reprinted  in  America  in 
"  Littell's  Living  Age,"  No.  734.  The 
subject  was  "  The  Influence  of  Women 
on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge."  Murchi- 
son,  Owen,  and  Faraday  told  him  after- 
wards, separately,  that  they  were  perfect- 
ly satisfied  with  it,  which  is  certainly  a , 
strong  combination  of  authority.  He  told 
us  all  about  his  education,  which  is  inter- 
esting, for  he  has  been  most  truly  self- 


taught.  When  he  was  a  boy,  he  was  so 
delicate  that  it  was  thought  he  could  not 
live ;  the  celebrated  Dr.  Abernethy,  who 
was  a  particular  friend  of  his  father,  saw 
how  important  it  was  to  keep  him  from 
mental  excitement,  and  begged  that  he 
might  not  be  troubled  by  lessons.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  was  never  sent  tdkschool  at 
any  time,  except  for  a  brief  period  to 
a  clergyman  who  had  directions  not  to 
make  him  study ;  and  he  was  never  regu- 
larly taught  anything.  Until  eight  years 
of  age  he  hardly  knew  his  letters.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  found  out  Shak- 
speare  and  read  it  with  great  zest,  ^t 
seventeen  he  conceived  the  plan  of  his 
book,  and  resolved  to  do  two  things  to 
make  himself  fit  to  write  it :  first,  he  re- 
solved to  devote  four  hours  a  day  to  the 
study  of  physical  science,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  fully  to  understand  and 
to  unfold  its  relations  with  history  ;  sec- 
ondly, he  resolved  to  devote  an  equal 
portion  of  each  day  to  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish composition  and  practice  in  writing, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  set  forth 
his  opinions  with  force  and  perspicuity. 
To  these  resolutions  he  adhered  for  twelve  f 
years.  Every  day,  after  breakfast,  he 
shut  himself  up  for  four  hours  with  his  atf- 
periments  and  his  investigations ;  and  aP 
terwards  devoted  four  hours  to  analyzing 
the  style  of  the  best  English  authors,  in- 
quiring (as  he  said)  "  where  it  was  that 
I  wrote  worse  than  they."  He  studied 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  Germany 
and  other  European  countries.  He  learn- 
ed all  the  languages  which  he  knows 
(and  he  knows  nearly  all  I  .ever  heard 
of)  without  the  aid  of  a  master  in  any, 
excepting  German,  in  which  he  began 
with  a  master,  but  soon  dismissed  him, 
because  he  hindered  more  than  he  help- 
ed. He  read  Hebrew  with  a  Jewish  rab- 
bi, but  that  was  after  he  had  learned  the 
language.  He  considers  the  knowledge 
of  languages  valuable  only  as  the  step- 
ping-stone to  other  learning,  and  spoke 
with  contempt  of  a  person  in  Egypt  who 
was  mentioned  to  him  as  speaking  eight 
languages  familiarly. 

"  Has  he  done  anything  ?  " 
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"  No." 

"  Then  he  is  only  fit  to  be  a  courier." 

Buckle  is  not  a  university -man,  al- 
though both  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  educated  afr  Cambridge. 

He  has  long  since  abandoned  the  prac- 
tice of  writing  at  night,  and  now  does 
not  put  pen  to  paper  after  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  When  at  home,  in 
London,  he  walks  every  day,  for  about 
•  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  noon  ;  frequently 
dines  out,  and  reads  perhaps  an  hour 
after  coming- home.  He  goes  exclusively 
to  dinner-parties,  because  they  take  less 
time  than  others.  When  he  is  engaged 
in  composition,  he  walks  about  the  room, 
sometimes  excitedly,  his  mind  engrossed 
with  his  subject,  until  he  has  composed 
an  entire  paragraph,  when  he  sits  down 
and  Avrites  it,  never  retouching,  nor  com- 
posing sentence  by  sentence,  which  he 
thinks  has  a  tendency  to  give  an  abrupt 
and  jerky  effect  to  what  is  written.  Tra- 
ces of  this,  he  thinks,  may  be  found  in 
Macaulay's  style. 

Mr.  Thayer  showed  him  the  little  stock 
of  books  he  happened  to  have  with  him 
at  Cairo.  Mr.  Buckle  looked  them  over 
with  interest,  expressing  his  opinions  up- 
on them.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Bayle  St. 
John's  little  book  on  the  Turkish  ques- 
tion, he  borrowed,  although  he  said  that 
he  denied  himself  all  reading  on  this  jour- 
ney, undertaken  for  mental  rest,  and  had 
brought  no  books  with  him.  We  got  up- 
on the  inevitable  subject  of  international 
copyright,  which  he  discussed  in  a  spirit 
of  remarkable  candor.  His  own  expe- 
rience was  this :  that  the  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton  reprinted  his  first  volume  without 
compensation,  asking  him  to  furnish  ma- 
terials for  a  prefatory  memoir,  of  which 
request  he  took  no  notice ;  afterwards, 
when  the  second  volume  was  published, 
they  sent  him  something,  I  believe  fifty 
pounds.  In  due  course  of  time,  receiving 
a  request  from  Theodore  Parker  to  that 
effect,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  aid  him  in  the 
preparation  of  a  memoir  for  the  Messrs. 
Appleton's  Cyclopaedia.* 

*  In   this  memoir  it    is  stated    that   Mr. 
Buckle  was  born  at  Lee,  November  24, 1822. 


I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Buckle  the  very 
important  distinction  between  copyright 
for  the  British  author  and  monopoly  for 
the  British  publisher.  I  told  him  that 
the  American  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  would  not  have 
the  least  objection  to  paying  a  trifling 
addition  to  the  cost  of  books,  which 
would  make,  upon  the  immense  editions 
sold  of  the  popular  books,  a  handsome 
compensation  to  the  foreign  authors, — but 
that  they  have  very  decided  objections 
to  the  English  system  of  enormously  high 
prices  for  books.  I  instanced  to  him  sev- 
eral books  which  can  be  bought  in  the 
United  States  for  a  quarter  or  half  a 
dollar,  while  in  England  they  cannot  be 
purchased  for  less  than  a  guinea  and  a 
half,  that  is,  for  seven  or  eight  dollars,  — 
although  the  author  gains  very  little  by 
these  high  prices,  which,  indeed,  would 
be  absolutely  prohibitory  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  books  in  the  United  States. 
And  since  the  great  literary  market  of 
the  United  States  has  been  created  at 
the  public  expense,  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  system  of  universal  education,  it 
is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  that  our  le- 
gislators should  insist  upon  preserving, 
by  the  competition  among  publishers, 
the  advantages  of  low  prices  of  books, 
in  pursuance  of  a  policy  which  looks  to 
a  wide  circulation.  In  Great  Britain 
the  publishers  follow  a  different  policy, 
and  insist  on  selling  books  at  high  prices 
to  a  comparatively  small  circle  of  read- 
ers. 

Mr.  Buckle  was  kind  enough  to  listen 
attentively  to  this  sort  of  reasoning,  and 
had  the  candor  to  admit  that  it  is  enti- 
tled to  some  degree  of  weight.  Indeed, 
he  said  at  once  that  he  had  earnestly 
wished  to  bring  out  a  cheap  edition  of 

If  this  date  be  correct,  his  age,  at  the  time  of 
his  death-  at  Damascus,  May  29,  1862,  fell 
short  of  forty  years  by  five  days  less  than  six 
months.  In  conversation,  however,  at  this 
time,  February,  1862,  he  spoke  of  his  age  as 
thirty-eight,  notwithstanding  the  surprise  that 
was  expressed,  for  he  appeared  several  years 
older.  Mr.  Glennie,  in  his  letter  describing 
the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Buckle's  death,  men- 
tions his  age  as  thirty-nine. 
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his  own  book  in  England,  omitting  the 
notes  and  references,  for  the  use  of  the 
working  -  classes,  of  whose  appreciation, 
as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  he  had 
received  many  gratifying  proofs ;  he  had 
made  his  arrangements  for  this  purpose, 
but  was  prevented  from  carrying  them 
out  by  the  opposition  of  his  publishers, 
who  objected  that  such  an  edition  would 
injure  their  interest  in  the  more  costly 
edition.  But  Mr.  Buckle  freely  declared 
that  he  would,  in  his  circumstances,  rather 
forego  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  his  book 
than  restrict  its  circulation. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  men- 
tion that  another  English  author  related 
to  me  his  home  experience,  precisely  to 
the  same  effect,  in  which  the  vested  in- 
terests of  his  publishers  thwarted  him 
yi  his  wish  to  publish  an  edition  of  his 
writings  at  a  low  price  for  general  cir- 
culation. It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
British  public  must  themselves  be  disen- 
thralled from  the  tyranny  of  high  prices 
with  which  they  are  now  burdened,  be- 
fore they  can  ask  to  bring  another  land 
under  the  dominion  of  their  exclusive 
system  in  literature. 

This  conversation  led  to  a  description 
of  the  reading  public  in  America,  —  of 
the  intelligence  and  independence  of  our 
working-people,  —  of  their  habits  of  life 
and  of  thought,  —  about  which  Buckle 
manifested  great  interest,  asking  many 
intelligent  questions. 

Mr.  Buckle  is  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  attends  personally  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  money.  He  finds  no  difficul- 
ty in  letting  it  upon  first-class  mortgages, 
at  five  per  cent.,  and  does  not  expect  a 
higher  rate  of  interest. 

February  13th.  To-night  there  was  a 
religious  celebration,  including  an  illu- 
mination, in  the  mosque  at  the  Citadel. 
We  had  expected  to  go  and  see  it ;  and 
Mr.  T.  had  invited  Mr.  B.  and  his  party, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Buckle,  and  the  two  lads 
by  whom  he  is  accompanied  in  his  jour- 
neyings,  to  go  with  us.  These  young  gen- 
tlemen are  sons  of  a  dear  friend  of  Mr. 
Buckle's,  no  longer  living. 

But  at  the  last  moment  before  dinner 


the  advice  was  strongly  given  on  all  sides 
that  we  should  not  go,  lest  some  bigot- 
ed Mussulmans  should  take  ofTence,  and 
there  might  be  a  disturbance.  Not  long 
ago,  a  party  of  Englishmen  behaved  very 
badly  in  the  mosque  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, from  which  has  resulted  a  disturbed 
state  of  feeling.  It  of  course  cannot  be 
pleasant  to  people  of  any  religious  belief 
to  have  their  ceremonies  made  a  spec- 
tacle for  curiosity ;  and  although  the  • 
moudier  (mayor  of  the  city)  promised 
ample  protection,  the  plan  was  given  up, 
and  the  company  being  gathered,  we 
had  a  pleasant  evening  together.  The 
presence  of  the  ladies  of  Mr.  B.'s  party 
gave  the  opportunity  to  see  Mr.  Buckle 
again  under  the  inspiration  of  ladies'  so- 
ciety, which  he  especially  enjoys,  and  in 
the  lighter  conversation  suited  to  which 
he  shines  with  not  less  distinction  than 
when  conversing  upon  abstruse  topics. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  in  the 
midst  of  conversation  in  which  he  was 
taking  an  animated  part,  Mr.  Buckle 
txhibited  symptoms  of  faintness.  Fresh 
air  was  at  once  admitted  to  the  room, 
which  was  full  of  cigar -smoke;  water 
and  more  powerful  restoratives  were 
brought,  but  these  he  declined.  After 
a  few  minutes'  repose  upon  the  divan,  h5 
declared  that  he  was  perfectly  recovered, 
and  half  an  hour  afterwards  took  his 
leave  with  the  boys.  We  were  quite 
anxious  until  we  heard  that  he  had  safe- 
ly reached  his  boat,  in  which  he  is  still 
living. 

February  14th.  Returning  from  the 
Turkish  bath,  I  found  a  valentine  in 
the  shape  of  a  telegraphic  despatch  only 
thirteen  days  from  Boston,  —  thirty-six 
hours  from  Liverpool.  It  was  dated  at 
Boston  the  1st,  forwarded  from  Liver- 
pool at  10  A.  M.  of  the  13th,  and  reached 
Alexandria  at  11.55  A.  M.  of  the  14th, 
whence  it  was  transmitted  to  Cairo  with- 
out delay.  This  is  almost  equal  to  the 
Arabian  Nights.  The  distance  travel-  • 
led  by  the  despatch  is  about  six  thou- 
sand miles. 

February  15th.  This  day  we  had  an 
excursion  to  the  Petrified  Forest.  It  was 
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got  up  partly  to  give  us  all  a  taste  of 
camel-riding,  and  it  was  originally  ex- 
pected that  everybody  would  go  on  cam- 
els ;  then  it  was  agreed  that  half  should 
go  on  camels,  and  "  ride-and-tie."  In 
this  view,  one  camel  and  one  donkey 
were  ordered  for  T.  and  myself.  But 
Mr.  B.  was  subsequently  persuaded  that 
with  four  horses  he  could  have  a  carriage 
dragged  through  the  desert  to  the  for- 
est, which  would  be  more  comfortable 
for  the  ladies ;  and  he  made  that  arrange- 
ment in  his  own  and  their  behalf.  Fred- 
dy B.  is  a  first-rate  horseman,  and  an 
Arab  steed  was  ordered  for  him.  Mr. 
Buckle  was  determined  to  go  in  a  thing 
called  a  mazetta,  a  sort  of  huge  bedstead 
with  curtains,  borne  on  the  back  of  a 
camel,  big  enough  to  carry  a  small  fam- 
•ily,  in  which  he  expected  to  find  room 
for  himself  and  the  two  boys  travelling 
with  him.  Besides  these,  the  party  in- 
cluded the  Reverend  Mr.  Lansing,  the 
excellent  head  of  the  American  mission 
here,  the  Honorable  W.  S.,  a  young 
Englishman,  and  his  tutor,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  S.,  whose  agreeable  company  had 
been  bespoken  when  the  camel  -  project 
was  in  full  strength. 

On  looking  down  from  the  balcony  at 
the  transportation -train  marshalled  for 
the  occasion,  amid  the  admiring  gaze  of 
all  the  idlers  of  Cairo,  I  was  at  first  a 
little  chagrined  to  find,  as  the  final  result 
of  the  various  arrangements,  that,  besides 
the  camels,  the  mazetta,  the  carriage- 
and-four,  and  the  proud-stepping  horse, 
there  appeared  but  one  donkey,  that  se- 
lected for  me.  But  I  was,  in  truth,  very 
well  off.  To  begin  with,  it  was  not 
thought  prudent  that  Mr.  Buckle  should 
use  the  mazetta  until  the  procession  had 
got  beyond  the  narrow  streets  of  Cairo, 
lest  the  camel  bearing  it  should  take 
fright  and  knock  the  whole  thing  to  pie- 
ces against  the  wall  of  a  house.  Accord- 
ingly, he  and  his  charges  took  donkeys, 
and  I  rode  off  with  them,  at  the  head  of 
the  column.  By -and -by  Mr.  Buckle 
changed  to  the  conveyance  originally 
proposed,  but  a  very  short  experiment 
(literally,  I  suspect)  sickened  him  of  the 


mazetta,  whose  motion  is  precisely  that 
of  a  ship  in  a  storm,  and  he  sent  back 
to  the  town  for  donkeys.  At  the  next 
halt  the  ladies  took  him  into  the  carriage, 
where  he  found  himself,  as  he  said,  "  in 
clover,"  and  that  was  the  end  of  his 
greatness  in  camel-riding.  This  remark, 
by  the  way,  suggested  a  name  ("  Clo- 
ver ")  for  our  boat  in  our  voyage  up 
the  Nile  just  afterwards;  but  patriotism 
prevailed,  and  we  named  her  "  Union." 
It  pretty  soon  appeared  that  the  camel 
which  T.  was  riding  was  young  and 
frisky ;  the  animal  was  accordingly  pro- 
nounced unsafe,  and  T.  changed  to  a  don- 
key which  had  fortunately  been  brought 
along  for  a  reserve.  The  Honorable  W. 
S.'s  camel,  from  the  saddle  becoming  un- 
fastened, pitched  rider  and  saddle  to  the 
ground,  a  fall  of  five  or  six  feet :  fortu- 
nately no  harm  was  done,  and  he  brave- 
ly mounted  again.  The  saddle  upon  the 
camel  which  the  Reverend  Mr.  S.  rode 
split  in  two,  and  the  seat  must  have  been 
a  torture ;  but  he  bore  it  like  a  martyr, 
never  flinching.  But  camel-stock  had  so 
far  depreciated,  and  donkeys  gone  up, 
that  I  was  able  to  try  as  much  as  I  h'ked 
of  camel-riding  now  and  then,  at  the  same 
time  obliging  a  friend  by  the  use  of  my 
donkey  meanwhile.  Riding  a  camel  at 
a  walk  is  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  riding 
a  very  hard-trotting  horse  without  stir- 
rups, and  with  no  chance  to  grasp  the 
animal  fairly  to  hold  your  seat.  When 
the  camel  trots,  you  may  imagine  your- 
self on  a  treadmill. 

The  journey  to  the  forest,  about  ten 
miles,  was  safely  accomplished.  We 
found  the  petrifactions  duly  wonderful. 
An  excellent  luncheon  was  laid  out,  af- 
ter which  we  had  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
very  entertaining  conversation,  in  which 
Mr.  Buckle  and  Rev.  Mr.  S.  held  the 
leading  parts, — all  around  us  as  desolate 
and  silent  as  one  could  imagine.  It  was 
interesting  to  observe  the  manner  in 
which  Buckle  estimated  eminent  names, 
grouping  them  in  some  instances  by 
threes,  a  favorite  conceit  with  him.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  of  all  living  men,  he  consid- 
ers as  possessing  the  greatest  mind  in  the 
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world.  Aristotle,  Newton,  and  Shak- 
speare  are  the  greatest  tlie  world  has 
produced  hi  past  times.  Homer,  Dante, 
and  Shakspeare  are  the  only  three  great 
poets.  Johnson,  Gibbon,  and  Parr  are 
the  three  writers  who  have  done  the 
greatest  harm  to  the  English  language. 
Of  Hal  lam  he  has  a  strong  admiration. 
He  spoke  of  Sydney  Smith  as  the  great- 
est English  wit,  and  of  Selwyn  as  next 
to  him,  and  described  Macaulay's  mem- 
ory as  unequalled  in  conversation. 

For  the  return-trip,  the  donkeys  gen- 
erally were  preferred.  Miss  B.,  with 
spirit,  tried  camel-riding  for  a  while,  and 
so  did  Master  F.  We  stopped  to  look 
at  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  and  reached 
the  hotel  at  nightfall,  somewhat  fatigued, 
but  satisfied  with  the  day's  expedition. 

February  IQth.  The  morning  was 
gratefully  devoted  to  rest.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, attended  service  at  the  Mis- 
sion, where  Rev.  Mr.  S.  preached  an  in- 
teresting discourse  from  John  xv.  1-4. 
On  the  way  home  met  Mr.  Buckle,  who 
came  in,  and  was  persuaded  to  stay  to 
dinner.  In  speaking  of  religion,  he  said 
that  there  is  no  doctrine  or  truth  in 
Christianity  that  had  not  been  announ- 
ced before,  but  that  Christianity  is  by 
far  the  noblest  religion  in  existence.  The 
chief  point  of  its  superiority  is  the  prom- 
inence it  gives  to  the  humane  and  philan- 
thropic element ;  and  in  giving  this  prom- 
inence lies  its  originality.  He  believes 
in  a  Great  First  Cause,  but  does  not  ar- 
rive at  his  belief  by  any  process  of  rea- 
soning satisfactory  to  himself:  Paley's 
argument,  from  the  evidence  of  design, 
he  regards  as  futile  :  if  the  beauty  of  tliis 
world  indicates  a  creating  cause,  the 
beauty  of  that  great  cause  would  sug- 
gest another,  and  so  on.  He  believes  in 
a  future  state,  and  declared  most  im- 
pressively that  life  would  be  insupport- 
able to  him,  if  he  thought  he  were  for- 
ever to  be  separated  from  one  person,  — • 
alluding,  it  is  probable,  to  his  mother,  to 
whose  memory  he  dedicates  the  second 
volume  of  his  book.*  He  has  no  doubt 

*  The  words  he  uses  are,  —  "  To  the  mem- 
ory of  my  mother  I  consecrate  this  volume." 


that  in  the  future  state  we  shall  recog- 
nize one  another ;  whether  we  shall  have 
the  same  bodies  he  has  no  opinion,  al- 
though he  regards  matter  as  indestruc- 
tible. He  declares  himself  unable  .to 
form  any  judgment  as  to  the  mode  of 
future  existence.  Religion,  he  says,  is 
on  the  increase  in  the  world,  but  theol- 
ogy is  declining. 

Mr.  Buckle  characterized  as  the  sub- 
limest  passage  in  Shakspeare  the  lines 
in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  — 

"  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold! 
There  's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou 

behold'st 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims: 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls! 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

Mr.  Thayer  suggested  the  similarity 
between  the  closing  part  of  this  passage, 
about  our  deafness  to  the  music  of  the 
stars,  owing  to  the  "muddy  vesture," 
and  the  sonnet  of  Blanco  White  which 
speaks  of  the  starry  splendors  to  which 
our  eyes  are  blinded  by  the ,  light  of 
day:  — 

"Mysterious  Night!    when  our  first  parent 

knew 
Thee,  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy 

name, 

Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame, 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue? 
Yet  'neath  the  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 
Bathed   in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting 

flame, 

Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 
And  lo !  creation  widened  in  man's  view. 
"Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay 

concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  0  Sun?  or  who  could 

find, 

Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and   insect  stood  re- 
vealed, 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us 

blind? 
Why  do  we,  then,  shun  Death  with  anxious 

strife  ? 
If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not 

Life?" 

Mr.  Buckle  seemed  to  be  struck  by 
the  comparison.  He  proceeded  to  speak 
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of  Blanco  White's  memoirs  as  painfully 
interesting,  and  said  that  he  had  always 
liked  Archbishop  Whately  for  adhering 
to  White  after  the  desertion  of  the  latter 
by  old  friends  on  account  of  his  change 
of  belief. 

The  next  few  days  were  occupied  in 
preparations  for  the  voyage  up  the  Nile 
in  company  with  my  New  York  friends. 
Mr.  Buckle  had  very  kindly  taken  great 
interest  in  our  plans,  and  had  earnestly 
advised  me  to  go.  "  You  will  do  very 
wrong  indeed,"  he  said,  "  if  you  do  not 
go."  On  the  19th  of  February  we  em- 
barked ;  and  as  we  saluted  his  boat,  ly- 
ing just  below  us  in  the  Nile,  while  our 
own  shoved  off,  I  little  thought  that  I 
should  never  see  him  again,  —  that  his 
brilliant  career  was  so  shortly  to  come 
to  an  untimely  end.  The  serious  con- 
versation just  recorded  was  the  last  in 
which  I  took  part  with  him. 


Mr.  Buckle  remained  in  Cairo  until 
the  beginning  of  March,  when  he  set  out 
with  the  two  boys,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Stuart 
Glennie,  across  the  Desert,  for  Sinai  and 
Petra.  Greatly  improved  in  health  by 
the  six  weeks  in  the  Desert,  (according 
to  Mr.  Glennie's  letter,)  he  undertook 
the  more  fatiguing  travelling  on  horse- 
back through  Palestine.  Pie  fell  ill  on 
the  27th  of  April,  but  recovered  his 
health,  as  it  seemed,  to  such  an  extent 
that  Mr.  Glennie  parted  from  him  on 
the  21st  of  May.  On  the  29th  of  May, 
at  Damascus,  Mr.  Buckle  died.  Among 
the  incoherent  utterances  of  his  illness, 
it  was  possible  to  distinguish  the  excla- 
mation, "  Oh,  my  book,  my  book,  I  shall 
never  finish  my  book ! " 

And  beyond  the  grief  felt  in  the  loss 
of  the  kind  friend  and  agreeable  com- 
panion, our  plaint,  in  common  with  the 
whole  world,  ever  must  be,  that  he  did 
not  live  to  finish  his  book. 


CAVALRY   SONG. 


THE  squadron  is  forming,  the  war-bugles  play. 
To  saddle,  brave  comrades,  stout  hearts  for  a  fray  ! 
Our  captain  is  mounted,  —  strike  spurs,  and  away  1 

No  breeze  shakes  the  blossoms  or  tosses  the  grain  ; 
But  the  wind  of  our  speed  floats  the  galloper's  mane, 
As  he  feels  the  bold  rider's  firm  hand  on  the  rein. 

Lo,  dun  in  the  starlight  their  white  tents  appear  ! 
Hide  softly  1  ride  slowly  !  the  onset  is  near  ! 
More  slowly  1  more  softly  1  the  sentry  may  hear  ! 

Now  fall  on  the  Rebel  —  a  tempest  of  flame  ! 

Strike  down  the  false  banner  whose  triumph  were  shame  1 

Strike,  strike  for  the  true  flag,  for  freedom  and  fame  1 

Hurrah  !  sheathe  your  swords  !  the  carnage  is  done. 

All  red  with  our  valor,  we  welcome  the  sun. 

Up,  up  with  the  stars  !  we  have  won  !  we  have  won  ! 
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NO   FAILURE   FOR  THE   NORTH. 


WE  have  reached  a  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  national  troubles  where  it 
seems  desirable  to  examine  our  present 
position,  and  to  consider  whether  we 
ought  to  surrender  ourselves  to  despair, 
or  congratulate  ourselves  on  decided  suc- 
cess,—  whether  we  should  abandon  all 
attempts  to  restore  the  Union,  assert  the 
dignity  of  the  Constitution,  and  punish 
treason,  or  nerve  ourselves  to  new  effort, 
and  determine  to  persevere  in  a  right- 
eous cause  so  long  as  a  single  able-bodied 
man  remains  or  a  dqllar  of  available 
property  is  unexpended. 

It  may  be,  it  must  be,  conceded  that 
we  commenced  the  contest  with  very 
crude  and  inadequate  notions  of  what 
war  really  is.  We  proposed  to  decide  the 
issue  by  appealing  to  the  census  and  the 
tax-list,  —  tribunals  naturally  enough  oc- 
curring to  a  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing community,  —  but  how  if  the  enemy 
prefer  cannon  and  cold  steel  ?  Our  first 
campaign  was  in  the  field  of  statistics, 
and  we  found  the  results  highly  satisfac- 
tory. Our  great  numerical  superiority, 
aided  by  our  immense  material  resources, 
gave  us  an  early  and  an  easy  victory. 
We  outnumbered  the  enemy  everywhere, 
defeated  them  in  every  pitched  battle, 
starved  them  by  a  vigilant  blockade,  se- 
cured meanwhile  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  the  whole  civilized  world  by  the 
holiness  of  our  cause,  and  commanded 
its  respect  by  the  display  of  our  material 
power  arid  our  military  capacity,  —  and 
in  a  few  short  months  crushed  the  Rebel- 
lion, restored  the  Union,  vindicated  the 
Constitution,  hung  the  arch-traitors,  and 
saw  peace  in  all  our  borders.  This  was 
our  campaign  —  on  paper.  But  war  is 
something  more  than  a  sum  in  arithme- 
tic. A  campaign  cannot  be  decided  by 
the  rule  of  three.  No  finite  power  can 
control  every  contingency,  and  have  all 
the  chances  in  its  favor. 

A  Moorish  legend,  given  to  us  in  the 
graceful  narrative  of  Washington  Irving, 


relates,  that  an  Arabian  astrologer  con- 
structed for  the  pacific  Aben  Hafttz, 
King  of  Granada,  a  magical  mode  of  re- 
pulsing all  invaders  without  risking  the 
lives  of  his  subjects  or  diminishing  the 
contents  of  the  royal  treasury.  He  caus- 
ed a  tower  to  be  built,  in  the  upper  part 
of  which  was  a  circular  hall  with  win- 
dows looking  towards  every  point  of  the 
compass,  and  before  each  window  a  ta- 
ble supporting  a  mimic  army  of  horse 
and  foot.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  was 
a  bronze  figure  of  a  Moorish  horseman, 
fixed  on  a  pivot,  with  elevated  lance. 
Whenever  a  foe  was  at  hand,  the  figure 
would  turn  in  that  direction,  and  level 
his  lance  as  if  for  action.  No  sooner  was 
it  reported  to  the  vigilant  monarch  that 
the  magic  horseman  indicated  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  than  His  Majesty 
hastened  to  the  circular  hall,  selected 
the  table  at  the  point  of  the  compass  in- 
dicated by  the  horseman's  spear,  touched 
with  the  point  of  a  magic  lance  some  of 
the  pigmy  effigies  before  him,  and  be- 
labored others  with  the  butt -end.  A 
scene  of  confusion  at  once  ensued  in  the 
mimic  army.  Part  fell  dead,  and  the  rest, 
turning  their  weapons  upon  each  other, 
fought  with  the  utmost  fury.  The  same 
scene  was  repeated  in  the  ranks  of  the 
advancing  enemy.  Each  renewed  at- 
tempt at  invasion  was  foiled  by  this  easy 
and  economical  expedient,  until  the  King 
enjoyed  rest  even  from  rumors  of  wars. 

Now  this  is  a  pleasing  fiction,  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  light  and  airy 
fancy  of  the  Moors.  It  almost  makes 
one  sigh  that  an  astrologer  so  fertile  in 
resources  is  not  still  extant.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  indeed,  of  a  more  felici- 
tous arrangement  for  a  monarch  devoted 
to  his  ease,  and  proof  against  all  tempta- 
tions to  military  glory,  or  for  a  people 
wedded  to  peaceful  pursuits,  and  ambi- 
tious only  of  material  prosperity.  But 
no  such  fascinating  substitute  for  fields 
of  carnage  is  available  in  our  degenerate 
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days,  — "  C'est  charmant,  mais  ce  n'est 
pas  la  guerre." 

Nor  yet  is  any  useful  example  furnished 
by  the  warlike  qualities  of  the  army  rais- 
ed by  Peter  Stuyvesant  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Fort  Casimir :  not  even  when 
we  remember  that  it  included  "  the  Van 
Higginbottoms,  a  race  of  schoolmasters, 
armed  with  ferules  and  birchen  rods,  — 
the  Van  Bummels,  renowned  for  feats 
of  the  trenches,  —  the  Van  Bunschotens, 
who  were  the  first  that  did  kick  with  the 
left  foot,"  —  with  many  other  warriors 
equally  fierce  and  formidable.  We  must, 
however  reluctantly,  leave  such  roman- 
tic legends  and  facetious  chronicles,  and 
learn  more  practical  lessons  from  the 
sober  and  instructive  page  of  history. 
We  shall  there  find  that  war  means 
alternate  success  and  defeat,  alternate 
hope  and  disappointment,  great  suffering 
in  the  field,  many  vacant  chairs  at  many 
firesides,  immense  expenditures  with  little 
apparent  result,  "  the  best-laid  schemes  " 
foiled  by  a  thousand  unexpected  contin^ 
gencies,  lamentable  indecision  in  the  cab- 
inet, glaring  blunders  in  the  field,  stag- 
nation of  industry,  and  heavy  taxation. 

"  lftrar  is  a  game,  which,  were  the  nations 
wise, 

Kings  would  not  play  at." 

But  nations  are  not  always  wise,  and 
war  often  becomes  a  necessity.  When, 
then,  the  necessity  arises,  it  should  be 
met  manfully.  The  question  once  de- 
liberately decided  that  peace  is  no  longer 
consistent  with  national  honor  or  nation- 
al safety,  the  dread  alternative  must  be 
accepted  with  all  its  hazards  and  all  its 
horrors.  To  organize  only  in  anticipa- 
tion of  certain  and  speedy  success,  to 
despise  and  underrate  the  enemy,  to  in-* 
quire  with  how  small  an  army  and  how 
limited  an  expenditure  the  war  can  be 
carried  on,  is  as  unstatesmanlike  as  it  is 
in  flat  defiance  of  all  historical  teaching. 
But  if  we  carry  our  folly  still  farther  in 
the  same  direction,  —  if  we  fail  to  take 
into  grave  account  the  most  obvious  and 
inevitable  incidents  of  actual  warfare, — 
if  in  our  overweening  confidence  we  neg- 
lect discipline,  underrate  the  prime  im- 


portance of  promptness  and  decision  in 
action,  certainty  and  celerity  in  move- 
ment, and  energy  and  activity  in  pur- 
suit, —  if,  in  a  word,  we  expect  that  the 
defences  of  the  enemy  are  to  fall  into 
our  hands  by  means  as  unwarlike  as 
those  that  decided  the  fate  of  Jericho, 
or  dream  that  because  our  cause  is  just 
every  precedent  in  history  and  every 
principle  in  human  nature  will  be  over- 
ruled in  our  favor,  —  then  we  deserve  to 
be  outgeneralled,  and  are  fortunate,  if 
we  escape  final  and  disastrous  defeat. 

Now  has  not  this  been  precisely  our 
cardinal  and  capital  error,  and  are  we 
not  to-day  suffering  its  natural  conse- 
quences ?  To  the  blind  and  unreasoning 
confidence  with  which  we  began  this 
war  has  succeeded  a  reaction  running 
into  the  very  opposite  extreme.  We 
are  given  over  to  a  despondency  quite 
as  unwarrantable  as  the  extravagance 
of  our  early  hopes.  We  demanded  and 
expected  impossibilities.  Forgetting  that 
the  age  of  miracles  has  passed,  many  are 
now  bitterly  complaining  that  nothing 
has  been  accomplished,  and  predicting 
that  all  future  efforts  will  terminate  in 
similar  failure.  Two  years  have  not 
elapsed  since  the  first  gun  was  fired  at 
Fort  Sumter ;  and  yet  we  are  amazed  and 
mortified  that  our  forces  have  not  over- 
run the  whole  South,  that  victory  has 
not  crowned  our  arms  in  every  battle, 
and  that  our  flag  does  not  float  trium- 
phant over  every  acre  of  every  State 
once  called  Confederate.  Whether  this 
most  desirable  result  could  have  been 
accomplished,  if  this  or  that  policy  had 
been  adopted  at  the  outset,  is  one  of 
those  problems  that  will  never  be  solved  ; 
nor  is  the  inquiry  at  present  pertinent 
or  profitable.  Let  us  rather  ask  wheth- 
er, in  view  of  the  means  actually  em- 
ployed, our  discontent  with  the  existing 
condition  of  affairs  is  not  unmanly  and 
unreasonable.  We  are  to  measure  re- 
sults, not  by  the  efforts  that  we  ought  to 
have  put  forth,  nor  by  those  which  we 
should  put  forth,  if,  with  our  dear-bought 
experience,  we  were  called  upon  once 
more  to  undertake  such  a  gigantic  enter- 
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prise.  We  must  recall  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs when  we  first  embarked  on  this  per- 
ilous sea.  We  must  remember  how  ig- 
norant we  were  of  all  the  danger  before 
us,  how  imperfect  was  the  chart  by  which 
our  course  was  to  be  determined,  how 
many  shoals  and  sunken  rocks  and  cross- 
currents we  were  to  encounter,  as  yet 
unknowji  to  any  pilot  on  board  our  no- 
ble ship  of  state,  how  little  we  knew  of 
navigation  in  such  angry  waters,  under 
so  stormy  a  sky. 

Turn  back  the  pages  of  history  for  two 
short  years,  and  dwell  a  moment  on  the 
picture  presented  to  our  eyes.  A  na- 
tion, enjoying  to  the  utmost  the  substan- 
tial benefits  belonging  to  fifty  years  of 
profound  peace  and  unexampled  pros- 
perity, enervated  by  those  habits  of  lux- 
ury which  wealth  easily  accumulated  al- 
ways fosters,  with  a  standing  army  hard- 
ly large  enough  to  protect  our  Western 
frontier  from  the  incursions  of  hostile  In- 
dians, and  a  navy  ludicrously  small  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  our  sea-coast 
and  the  value  of  our  commerce,  is  sud- 
denly plunged  into  a  war  covering  such 
an  extent  of  territory  and  calling  for 
such  an  array  of  power  by  sea  and  land 
as  to  dwarf  into  insignificance  all  mod- 
ern wars,  hardly  excepting  the  military 
operations  of  Napoleon  I. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  edu- 
cation and  habit  had  trained  us  to  an  im- 
plicit reliance  on  the  sufficiency  of  our  laws 
and  the  competency  of  our  Constitution  to 
meet  and  decide  every  issue  that  could 
possibly  be  presented.  We  could  conceive 
of  no  public  wrongs  which  could  not  be 
redressed  by  an  appeal  to  the  ballot-box, 
and  of  no  private  injuries  for  which  our 
statutes  did  not  provide  a  suitable  remedy. 

We  were  not  only  a  law-abiding,  but 
a  peace-loving  people.  The  report  of 
the  revolver  was  not  heard  in  our  streets, 
nor  was  the  glitter  of  the  bowie-knife 
seen  in  our  bar-rooms.  We  deprecated 
mob-violence,  and  disliked  the  summary 
proceedings  of  Judge  Lynch.  We  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  our  horror  of  unne- 
cessary bloodshed,  and  shared  the  \yews 
of  civilized  Christendom  about  duelling. 


Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  a  Southerner 
in  one  of  his  sportive  moods  would  stab 
an  inattentive  waiter  in  some  Northern 
hotel,  or  a  chivalrous  son  of  South  Caroli- 
na, elegantly  idling  away  a  few  years  in 
a  New-England  university,  would  shoot 
some  base-born  tutor,  or,  as  an  episode 
in  Congressional  proceedings,  the  mem- 
ber from  Arkansas  would  threaten  to  pull 
the  nose,  spit  in  the  face,  and  gouge  out 
the  eyes  of  the  (profane  participled) 
sneaking  Yankee,  —  meaning  thereby  a 
quiet,  inoffensive  member  from  Massachu- 
setts. But  these  incidents  of  Southern 
civilization  were  not  frequent  enough  to 
become  fashionable.  We  still  clung  to 
our  plebeian  prejudices  against  lawless 
violence,  and  persisted  in  believing  that 
a  swaggering  bully  could  not  be  an  or- 
nament to  cultivated  and  refined  society. 
In  fact,  some  excellent  individuals  at  the 
North  went  so  far  as  to  seek  to  dissemi- 
nate these  old-fashioned  notions  among 
their  Southern  brethren,  and  made  annu- 
al subscriptions  to  what  was  known  (alas, 
that  we  must  use  the  historic  tense  ! ) 
as  the  "  Southern  Aid  Society,"  having 
for  its  praiseworthy  object  the  support 
of  ministers  who  should  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  our  ardent  and  impulsive  neigh- 
bors. What  a  sad  and  significant  commen- 
tary is  it  upon  the  ingratitude  of  deprav- 
ed human  nature,  that  the  condescending 
clergyman  who  whilom  consented  to  col- 
lect the  offerings  of  these  discriminating 
philanthropists  is  now  a  chaplain  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  is  invoking  the 
most  signal  judgments  of  Heaven  upon 
his  former  friends  and  fellow-laborers ! 
This,  then,  was  our  condition,  and 
these  were  our  habits,  when  we  were 
rudely  awakened  from  our  dreams  of 
peace  by  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the 
clash  of  arms.  What  wonder  that  the 
startling  summons  found  us  all  unready 
for  such  a  crisis  ?  What  wonder  that  our 
early  preparations  to  confront  the  issue 
thus  forced  upon  us  without  note  of  warn- 
ing were  hasty,  incomplete,  and  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  emergency?  Is  it  dis- 
creditable to  us  that  we  were  slow  to  ap- 
preciate the  bitterness  and  intensity  of 
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that  hatred,  which,  long  smouldering  un- 
der the  surface  of  Southern  society,  burst 
forth  at  once  into  a  wide-spread  confla- 
gration, severing  like  flax  all  the  ties  of 
kindred,  and  all  the  bonds  of  individual 
friendship  and  national  intercourse  which 
had  united  us  for  half  a  century  ?  Here 
was  a  section  of  our  Union  which  had 
always  enjoyed  equal  rights  with  us  un- 
der the  Constitution,  and  had  known  the 
Government  only  by  its  blessings, — nay, 
more,  had  actually,  by  the  confession  of 
its  own  statesmen,  controlled  the  inter- 
nal administration  and  dictated  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  country  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution ;  which  had  no 
substantial  grievance  to  complain  of,  and 
no  fanciful  injury  which  could  not  be 
readily  redressed  by  legal  and  constitu- 
tional methods.  Are  we  to  be  blamed 
because  we  could  not  easily  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  an  integral  part 
of  our  nation,  with  such  a  history,  could, 
under  a  pretence  so  bald  as  to  insult  the 
common  sense  of  Christendom,  rush  head- 
long into  a  war  which  must  close  all  its 
avenues  of  commerce,  paralyze  all  its  in- 
dustry, threaten  the  existence  of  its  cher- 
ished and  peculiar  institution,  —  in  a 
word,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
inevitably  result  in  its  political  suicide  ? 
At  this  very  moment,  accustomed  as  we 
have  been  for  many  sad  and  weary  months 
to  the  daily  development  of  Southern  fol- 
ly and  madness,  it  is  difficult,  when  we 
withdraw  our  minds  from  the  present,  to 
realize  that  the  whole  war  is  not  a  hideous 
nightmare. 

In  view  of  all  this,  I  ask,  is  it  strange 
that  we  did  not  at  once  comprehend  all 
our  danger,  and  did  not  enter  the  field 
with  all  our  forces, —  determined  to  fight 
with  desperate  energy  until  every  trace 
of  rebellion  was  crushed  out  ?  If,  dis- 
turbed at  midnight  by  footsteps  in  your 
chamber,  you  start  up  from  sound  slum- 
ber to  see  a  truculent^looking  vagabond 
prowling  about  your  room  with  a  lighted 
candle,  do  you  not  at  once  spring  to  your 
feet,  collar  the  intruder,  and  shout  lus- 
tily for  help,  if  he  prove  too  strong  for 
you  ?  Prompt  and  vigorous  action  in 


such  a  case  is  simply  the  impulse  of  in- 
stinct. But  how  if  you  recognize  in  the 
untimely  visitor  a  member  of  your  own 
household  ?  Will  you  seize  and  over- 
power him  without  asking  a  single  ques- 
tion, or  waiting  for  a  word  of  explana- 
tion ?  Will  you  not  pause  for  some 
overt  act  of  hostility,  some  convincing 
proof  of  a  fell  purpose  ?  Suppose  it 
transpire  that  he  really  means  mischief, 
and  you  lose  an  important  advantage  by 
your  delay  to  strike.  You  may  regret 
the  result ;  but  does  it  in  the  least  tend 
to  show  that  you  were  cowardly  or  care- 
less ?  Now  was  not  this  our  exact  di- 
lemma ?  Although  the  origin  of  the  war 
and  the  circumstances  attendant  upon 
its  commencement  are  a  thrice-told  tale, 
are  we  not  in  danger  of  overlooking 
their  bearing  upon  all  our  subsequent 
action  ?  And  shall  we  not  act  wisely,  if 
we  recur  to  them  again  and  again,  dur- 
ing this  momentous  contest? 

But,  asks  a  timid  Conservative, — from 
whose  patient  button  the  fingers  of  an 
ardent  apostle  of  peace  have  recently 
and  most  reluctantly  parted,  —  has  not" 
this  war  been  shamefully  mismanaged 
by  the  Administration  ?  have  not  con- 
tractors grown  rich  while  soldiers  have 
suffered  ?  have  not  incompetent  generals 
been  unjustly  advanced,  and  skilful  com- 
manders been  summarily  shelved  ?  have 
we  gained  any  advantages  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  our  loss  of  blood  and 
our  expenditure  of  money  ?  would  not 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  on  any  terms  be 
better  than  such  a  war  as  we  are  now 
waging  ?  If  we  might  venture  to  sug- 
gest a  word  of  caution  to  our  desponding 
friend,  before  attempting  a  reply  to  his 
broadside  of  questions,  we  would  say : 
Beware  how  you  indulge  in  too  much 
conversation  with  a  certain  class  of  our 
"citizens,  whose  hearty  loyalty  has  been 
more  than  doubted,  and  whose  conver- 
sion to  the  beauties  of  peace  and  the 
horrors  of  war  is  so  sudden  as  to  be  very 
suspicious.  Examine  their  antecedents, 
and  you  will  find,  that,  when  "  border 
ruffians  "  in  Kansas  threatened  with  fire 
and  sword  the  inoffensive  emigrants  from 
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New  England,  these  gentlemen  saw  noth- 
ing unusual  in  such  proceedings,  and  an- 
swered all  remonstrances  with  ridicule. 
Put  them  to  the  question  to-day,  and  it 
will  appear,  that,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle,  all  their  sympathies 
have  been  with  the  South.  They  will 
tell  you  that  Northern  Abolitionists  are 
alone  responsible  for  the  war;  that  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States  may 
have  been  unwise,  but  was  not  unrea- 
sonable ;  that  they  have  always  con- 
demned coercion  and  advocated  com- 
promise ;  and  that  there  is  no  safe  and 
satisfactory  way  out  of  our  existing  diffi- 
culties but — peace.  What  do  they  mean 
by  peace  ?  Such  peace  as  the  highway- 
man, armed  to  the  teeth,  offers  to  the 
belated  traveller  !  Such  peace  as  Bene- 
dict Arnold  sought  to  negotiate  with  the 
English  general !  They  know  that  the 
South  will  accept  no  terms  but  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  independence,  or 
the  abject  and  unconditional  submission 
of  the  Free  States.  They  reject  the  first 
alternative,  because  they  dare  not  go  be- 
fore the  North  on  such  an  issue.  Dis- 
guise it  as  they  may,  they  are  willing  to 
adopt  the  second.  The  party  to  which, 
without  an  exception,  these  men  belong, 
is  powerless  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  South,  and  would  consider  no  sacri- 
fice of  principle  too  great,  and  no  hu- 
miliation of  the  North  too  degrading,  if  it 
promised  the  restoration  of  their  polit- 
ical supremacy.  Avoid  all  such  men. 
Distrust  their  advice.  That  way  dis- 
honor lies,  and  national  disgrace.  If  you 
are  not  "armed so  strong  in  honesty"  as 
to  be  proof  against  such  treasonable  talk, 
you  will  soon  be  aware  of  a  softening  of 
your  backbone,  and  a  lamentable  loss  of 
earnest,  active  patriotism.  Take  counsel 
rather  of  your  own  common  sense.  Look- 
ing at  the  question  in  its  narrowest  and 
most  selfish  bearings,  you  know  that  we 
can  neither  recede  nor  stand  still.  Sub- 
mission is  slavery.  Disunion  paves  the  way 
for  endless  secession,  and  eternal  warfare 
between  rising  and  rival  republics. 

But  there  are  other  symptoms  of  dis- 
loyalty besides  this  persistent  demand  for 


peace.  There  are  indications  of  a  desire 
to  array  sections  of  the  North  against 
each  other,  and  —  Heaven  save  the 
mark  !  —  by  the  very  politicians  who 
have  been  most  bitter  in  their  denunci- 
ation of  "  geographical  parties."  Here 
comes  a  little  Western  lawyer,  with  un- 
limited resources  of  slang  and  slender 
capital  of  ideas,,  barely  redeemed  from 
being  an  absolute  blackguard  by  the  hu- 
manizing influences  of  a  New  England 
college,  but  showing  fewer  and  fewer 
symptoms  of  civilization  as  he  forgets 
the  lessons  of  his  collegiate  life ;  and 
lie  delights  an  audience  of  New  York 
"  roughs,"  adopted  citizens  of  Celtic  ex- 
traction, and  lager-loving  Germans,  (do 
not  cocks  always  crow  longest  and  loud- 
est on  a  dung -hill?)  by  the  novel  in- 
formation, that  "  Puritanism  is  a  rep- 
tile "  and  the  cause  of  all  our  troubles, 
and  that  we  shall  never  fulfil  our  na- 
tional destiny  until  Puritanism  has  been 
crushed.  Le£  us  not  elevate  this  nau- 
seating nonsense  into  importance  by  at- 
tempting a  reply.  Such  men  must  be 
left  to  follow  out  their  inevitable  instincts. 
They  are  not  worth  the  trouble  necessary 
to  civilize  them.  Mr.  Rarey  succeeded 
in  taming  a  zebra  from  the  London 
Zoological  Gardens ;  but  a  single  lesson 
could  not  permanently  reclaim  the  beast, 
and  it  soon  relapsed  into  its  native  and 
normal  ferocity.  One  experiment  suf- 
ficed to  show  the  power  of  the  artist ; 
no  possible  increase  of  value  in  the  edu- 
cated animal  would  have  justified  a  pro- 
longed and  perfect  training. 

You  ask  if  we  have  gained  any  ad- 
vantages commensurate  with  our  efforts, 
or  with  the  high-sounding  phrase  of  our 
declared  purpose.  Let  us  look  at  this 
a  moment.  Suppose  we  begin  with  a 
glance  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
Has  all  the  boasting,  have  all  the  prom- 
ises, been  on  the  Federal  side  ?  Did 
we  hear  nothing  of  the  Confederate  flag 
floating  over  Faneuil  Hall?  —  nothing 
of  Washington  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  ?  —  nothing  of  a  festive  win- 
ter in  Philadelphia  and  a  general  distri- 
bution of  spoils  in  New  York  ?  —  noth- 
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ing  of  foreign  intervention  ?  —  nothing 
of  the  cowardice  of  Northern  Mudsills 
and  the  omnipotence  of  King  Cotton  ? 
Decidedly,  the  Rebels  began  with  a  suffi- 
ciently startling  programme.  Let  us  see 
how  far  they  have  carried  it  out.  As 
%they  were  clearly  the  assailants,  we  have 
an^  undoubted  right  to  ask  what  they 
have  accomplished  aggressively.  We 
say,  then,  that,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
one  brief  raid,  the  soil  of  a  single  Free 
State  has  never  been  polluted  by  the 
hostile  tread  of  an  invading  force  ;  that 
every  battle-field  has  been  within  the 
limits  of  States  claimed  as  Confederate ; 
that,  while  the  war  has  desolated  whole 
States  represented  in  the  Confederate 
Congress,  not  an  acre  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  has  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Rebel  armies.  Was  ever 
another  scorpion  more  completely  sur- 
rounded and  shut  in  by  a  cordon  of  fire  ? 

This  is  surely  something,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  all.  Have  we  accomplished 
nothing  aggf  essively  ?  We  will  call  into 
court  a  witness  from  the  enemy's  camp. 
Hear  the  recent  testimony  of  a  leading 
journal,  published  in  the  Confederate 
capital :  *  — 

"It  is  not  altogether  an  empty  boast 
on  the  part  of  the  Yankees,  that  they 
hold  all  that  they  have  ever  held,  and 
that  another  year  or  two  of  such  prog- 
ress, as  they  have  already  made  will 
find  them  masters  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. They  who  think  indepen- 
dence is  to  be  achieved  by  brilliant  but 
inconsequential  victories  would  do  well 
to  look  at  the  magnitude  of  Yankee  pos- 
sessions in  our  country.  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri  are  claimed  as  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  Confederation  :  they 
are  as  much  in  the  power  of  Lincoln  as 
Maine  and  Minnesota.  The  pledge  once 
deemed  foolish  by  the  South,  that  he 
would  'hold,  occupy,  and  possess'  all 
the  forts  belonging  to  the  United  States 
Government,  has  been  redeemed  almost 
to  the  letter  by  Lincoln.  Forts  Pick- 
ens,  [Sumter?]  and  Morgan  we  still  re- 
tain ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  all  the 

*  Richmond  Examiner,  January  20th,  1863. 


strongholds  on  the  seaboard,  from  For- 
tress Monroe  to  the  Rio  Grande,  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Very  consol- 
ing and  very  easy  to  say  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  all  this,  and  that  the 
occupation  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  Re- 
public amounts  to  nothing.  Drowry's 
Bluff  and  Vicksburg  give  the  lie  to  the 
first  assertion;  and  the  onward  move- 
ment of  Rosecrans  towards  Alabama, 
the  presence  of  Grant  in  North  Missis- 
sippi and  of  Curtis  in  Middle  Arkansas, 
to  say  nothing  of  Banks  at  New  Orleans 
and  Baton  Rouge,  set  at  rest  the  silly 
dream  that  a  thin  strip  of  sea-coast  only 
is  in  possession  of  our  foes.  The  truth 
is,  the  Yankees  are  in  great  force  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Confederacy;  they 
swarm  on  all  our  borders  ;  they  threaten 
every  important  city  yet  belonging  to  us ; 
and  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  of  them 
are  within  two  days'  march  of  the  Confed- 
erate capital.  This  is  no  fiction.  It  is  a 
fact  so  positive  that  no  one  can  deny  it." 

But  this  reluctant  recital  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  record  of  our  successes.  We 
have  put  into  the  field  a  volunteer  force, 
fully  armed  and  equipped,  which,  wheth- 
er we  consider  its  magnitude,  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  it  has  been  raised,  its 
fighting  qualities,  its  patient  endurance 
of  unaccustomed  hardships,  or  its  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  contest,  is  without  a  coun- 
terpart in  history.  And  yet  more,  from 
the  invention  and  achievements  of  our 
iron-clads  dates  a  new  era  in  naval  war- 
fare, while  in  the  value  and  variety  of 
our  ordnance  we  have  taken  the  lead  of 
all  civilized  nations.  Can  you  find  in  all 
this  nothing  to  quicken  the  pulse  of  your 
patriotism  ?  Is  here  no  ground  for  en- 
couragement, no  incitement  to  renewed 
effort  ? 

But  you  complain  of  corruption  among 
contractors,  and  of  knavery  among  poli- 
ticians. Will  you  point  me  to  a  single 
war,  ever  waged  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
where  all  the  rulers  were  above  reproach 
and  all  their  subordinates  unselfish  ? 
But  what  will  you  do  about  it?  Grant 
that  many  contractors  have  made  dis- 
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honest  fortunes  out  of  the  calamities  of 
their  country,  and  that  there  are  office- 
holders with  whom  "  Stand  by  the  Con- 
stitution ! "  means,  Stand  by  the  public 
crib  from  which  we  are  richly  and  reg- 
ularly fed,  and  "  Uphold  the  Adminis- 
tration ! "  should  be  translated,  Give  us 
our  full  four  years'  enjoyment  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  What  then?  Shall 
a  few  worthless  straws  here,  and  a  few^ 
heaps  of  offal  there,  arrest  or  check  the 
onward  march  of  a  mighty  army,  the 
steady  progression  of  a  great  principle  ? 
Away  with  such  trumpery  considera- 
tions !  Punish  with  the  utmost  severity 
of  the  law  every  public  plunderer  whose 
crimes  can  be  dragged  into  the  light 
of  day ;  send  to  the  Coventry  of  uni- 
versal contempt  every  lagging  and  luke- 
warm official ;  but,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  holy  in  purpose  and  noble  in  action, 
move  on  !  To  hesitate  is  worse  than 
folly ;  to  delay  is  more  than  madness. 
The  salvation  of  our  country  trembles  in 
the  balance.  The  fate  of  free  institu- 
tions for  —  who  shall  say  how  long?  — 
may  hang  upon  the  issue  of  the  struggle. 
Your  catalogue  of  grievances,  howev- 
er, is  still  incomplete.  You  are  dissat- 
isfied with  our  generalship  as  displayed 
in  the  field,  and  with  the  wisdom  of  our 
policy  as  developed  by  the  cabinet.  Un- 
questionably you  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  grumble  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent; but  are  you  not  aware  that  such 
complaints  are  as  old  as  the  history  of 
the*human  race  ?  Do  you  believe  this 
to  be  the  first  war  that  was  ever  mis- 
managed, and  that  our  undoubted  blun- 
ders are  either  novel  or  peculiar  to  Re- 
publics ?  There  never  was  a  greater 
mistake.  If  there  were  brave  men  be- 
fore Agamemnon,  and  wise  counsellors 
before  Ulysses,  there  certainly  have  been 
incompetent  commanders  before  Major- 
General  A.,  and  shallow  statesmen  be- 
fore Secretary  B.  We  do  not  monop- 
olize executive  imbecility,  nor  are  our 
military  blunders  withqut  parallel  or  pre- 
cedent. To  attribute  our  occasional  re- 
verses and  our  indecisive  victories,  our 
inaction  in  the  field  and  our  confusion  in 


the  cabinet,  to  our  peculiar  form  of  gov- 
ernment, is  as  inconsequential  as  it  would 
be  to  trace  all  our  disasters  to  the  color 
of  President  Lincoln's  hair  or  the  num- 
ber of  General  Halleck's  children. 

The  enemies  of  free  institutions,  hard- 
ly yet  recovered  from  their  astonishment 
at  beholding  an  army  of  volunteers,  supe- 
rior in  number  and  -quality  to  any  the 
world  ever  saw,  spring  into  existence 
with  such  marvellous  rapidity  as  to 
eclipse,  in  sober  fact,  the  fabulous  birth 
of  Minerva  full-armed  from  the  head  of 
Jove,  or  their  still  greater  surprise  at 
seeing  the  immense  expenses  of  so  gi- 
gantic a  war  readily  met  without  assist- 
ance from  abroad,  by  large  loans  cheer- 
fully made  and  heavy  taxation"  patiently 
borne,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
exulting  over  what  they  term  our  "  total 
want  of  military  genius,"  and  our  "  in- 
capacity to  conduct  a  campaign  success- 
fully." 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  we  may  have 
challenged  criticism  and  provbked  a  smile 
by  our  large  promise  and  our  smaller  per- 
formance. But  are  we  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive proprietors  of  this  experience  ? 
Where  in  the  past  or  the  present  shall 
we  find  a  great  and  powerful  nation 
much  addicted  to  modesty  or  self -de- 
preciation ?  Least  of  all,  should  we  have 
expected  such  venomous  criticism  and 
such  unsparing  ridicule  from  England. 
To  be  sure,  we  have  long  since  ceased 
to  look  for  sympathy  or  even  justice  at 
her  hands.  We  have  come  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  tone  and  tem- 
per of  her  ruling  classes  towards  this 
country.  In  addition  to  their  inherited 
antipathy  to  Republics,  they  believe  in 
sober  earnest  what  one  of  their  greatest 
wits  said  jocosely,  that  "  the  great  object 
for  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  appears 
to  have  been  created  is  the  making  of 
calico."  And  whatever  interferes,  or 
threatens  to  interfere,  with  this  enno- 
bling occupation  is  sure  to  incur  their 
passive  displeasure,  if  not  their  active 
-hostility.  We  expect  nothing,  there- 
fore, from  their  good-will ;  but  we  have 
a  right  to  demand,  as  a  matter  of  good 
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taste,  that,  in  criticizing  our  campaigns, 
they  shall  not  wholly  ignore  their  own 
military  blunders,  especially  those  so  re- 
cent as  to  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
every  third-form  school-boy  in  the  king- 
dom. For,  if  campaigns  carried  on  with 
the  smallest  possible  result  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice 
of  money  and  life,  — if  a  succession  of  in- 
competent generals  in  command, — if  crit- 
ical military  opportunities  neglected  and 
enormous  strategic  blunders  committed, 
—  if  indecision,  nepotism,  and  red  tape 
at  home,  envy,  want  of  unity,  and  inca- 
pacity among  officers,  and  unnecessary 
and  inexcusable  hardship  among  the  pri- 
vates, —  if  all  this  declares  the  decadence 
of  a  Government,  then  was  the  sun  of 
England  hastening  to  its  setting  during 
the  Crimean  War. 

We  hear  much  said  abroad  about  our 
indecisive  battles,  our  barren  victories, 
our  failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  crip- 
pled condition  of  a  defeated  enemy,  and 
our  unaccountable  disinclination  to  fol- 
low up  a  successful  attack  by  a  prompt 
pursuit.  Now,  not  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
cusing or  palliating  the  numerous  and 
grave  errors  into  which  we  have  fallen 
during  our  own  unhappy  struggle,  nor 
yet  to  exonerate  from  censure  any  civil 
officers  or  military  -leaders  who  may  be 
wholly  or  in  part  responsible  for  these 
errors,  but  simply  to  demonstrate  that 
they  are  liable  to  occur  under  any  form 
of  government,  and,  indeed,  have  recent- 
ly befallen  the  very  Government  whose 
rulers  now  hold  us  to  the  strictest  ac- 
count, and  are  most  eager  to  convict  us 
of  extraordinary  misconduct  and  incapa- 
city, we  propose,  very  briefly,  and  with- 
out further  introduction,  to  examine  the 
record  of  the  English  army  during  the 
Crimean  War. 

The  first  important  battle  fought  on 
the  Peninsula  was  that  of  the  Alma. 
We  will  give,  as  concisely  as  possible,  so 
much  of  the  history  of  this  engagement, 
compiled  from  authentic  English  sources, 
as  will  present  a  correct  picture  of  the 
plans  formed  and  the  results  accomplish- 
ed. 


"  The  15th  of  August,  1854,  was  the 
date  first  fixed  for  the.  sailing  of  the  al- 
lied forces  from  Varna  to  the  Crimea. 
It  was  postponed  until  the  20th,  then  till 
the  22d,  then  the  26th,  —  then  succes- 
sively to  the  1st,  2d,  and  7th  of  Sep- 
tember; that  is,  the  French  fleet  left 
Varna  on  the  5th,  and  the  English  sail- 
ed from  the  neighboring  port  of  Balt- 
schik  on  the  7th."  It  is  admitted  that 
"  these  delays  hazarded  not  only  the  suc- 
cess, but  even  the  practicability  of  the 
whole  design,  as  between  the  15th  and 
25th  of  September  the  great  equinoctial 
gales  sweep  over  the*  Black  Sea,  and 
lash  it  into  tempests  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive nature." 

The  voyage,  however,  was  accomplish- 
ed in  safety,  and  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber the  Allies  arrived  at  the  Crimea,  off  a 
place  called  the  "  Old  Fort,"  only  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Sebastopol.  The 
whole  army  was  composed  of  27,000  Eng- 
lish, 24,000  French,  and  8,000  Turks. 
The  landing  occupied  the  14th,  15th,  and 
IGth  of  September.  At  nine  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  of  September  19th,  the  army  began 
the  advance,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  rested  for  the  night  within 
sight  of  the  Russian  forces,  strongly  in- 
trenched on  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  about 
twelve  miles  distant  from  the  "  Old  Fort." 
Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day  the  Allies  attacked  the  stronghold 
of  the  enemy,  and  in  less  than  three 
hours  the  Russian  intrenchments  were 
successfully  stormed,  and  the  Russian 
army  was  in  full  retreat.  The  English 
and  French  troops  fought  with  deter- 
mined and  distinguished  bravery,  and 
their  victory  was  complete.  But  what 
was  decided  by  this  bloody  struggle  V 
Bad  generalship  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians, certainly;  but  what  else?  Mr. 
Russell  says, — "  This  great  battle  was  not 
decisive,  so  far  as  the  fate  of  Sebastopol 
was  concerned,  merely  because  we  lack- 
ed either  the  means  or  the  military  gen- 
ius to  make  it  so."  The  victory  was  not 
followed  up,  the  retreating  foe  were  not 
pursued,  ample  time  was  given  to  the 
enemy  to  reorganize  and  retrieve  their 
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losses,  and  the  evening  of  the  eventful 
20th  of  September  found  the  allied  for- 
ces no  nearer  the  capture  of  Sebastopol 
than  they  were  before  the  battle. 

Did  "  the  Alma  "  crown  the  allied  gen- 
erals with  fresh  and  well-earned  laurels  ? 
We  appeal  once  more  to  Mr.  Russell :  — 
"  I  may  inquire,  Was  there  any  gener- 
eralship  shown  by  any  of  the  allied'  gen- 
erals at  the  Alma  ?  We  have  Lord  Rag- 
lan painted  by  one  of  his  staif,  trotting 
in  front  of  his  army,  amid  a  shower  of 
balls,  'just  as  if  he  were  riding  down 
Rotten  Row,'  with  a  kind  nod  for  every 
one,  and  leaving  his  generals  to  fight  it 
out  as  best  they  could  ;  riding  across  the 
stream  through  the  French  Riflemen, 
not  knowing  where  he  was  going  to,  or 
where  the  enemy  were,  till  fate  led  him 
to  a  little  knoll,  from  which  he  saw  some 
of  the  Russian  guns  on  his  flank ;  where- 
upon he  sent  an  order  to  Turner's  bat- 
tery for  guns,  and  seemed  surprised  that 
they  could  not  be  dragged  across  a  stream 
and  up  a  hill  which  presented  some  diffi- 
culties to  an  unencumbered  horseman; 
then  cantering  off  to  join  the  Guards  just 
ere  .they  made  their  charge,  and  finding 
it  all  over  while  he  was  in  a  hollow  of 
the  ground."  Lord  Raglan,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, was  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  English  forces.  And  again  :  — 
"  The  Light  Division  was  strangely  han- 
dled. Sir  George  Brown,  whose  sight 
was  so  indifferent  that  he  had  to  get  one 
of  his  officers  to  lead  his  horse  across  the 
river,  seemed  not  to  know  where  his  di- 
vision was If  the  conduct  of  a  cam- 
paign be  a  succession  of  errors,  the  Cri- 
mean expedition  was  certainly  carried 
on  secundum  artem."  Once  more,  on  the 
same  point,  and  quoting  from  the  same 
authority  :  —  "  All  the  Russian  officers 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  all  the  tes- 
timony I  have  heard  or  read,  coincide  on 
these  two  points :  first,  that,  if,  on  the 
25th,  we  had  moved  to  Bakschiserai  in 
pursuit  of  the  Russians,  we  should  have 
found  their  army  in  a  state  of  the  most 
complete  demoralization,  and  might  have 
forced  the  great  majority  of  them  to  sur- 
render as  prisoners  of  war,  in  a  sort  of 


cul-de-sac,  from  wliich  but  few  could 
have  escaped ;  secondly,  that,  had  we 
advanced  directly  against  Sebastopol,  the 
town  would  have  surrendered,  after  some 
slight  show  of  resistance  to  save  the  hon- 
or of  the  officers."  Certainly,  such  gen- 
eralship as  this  did  not  promise  very  well 
for  the  results  of  the  campaign. 

Let  us  follow  the  movements  of  the 
Allies  a  little  farther.  On  the  morning 
of  September  25th,  the  combined  for- 
ces took  up  their  line  of  march  south- 
ward. On  the  26th,  they  reached  and 
occupied  the  town  of  Balaklava,  about 
six  miles  distant  from  Sebastopol.  On 
the  28th  of  the  same  month,  Lord  Rag- 
lan wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  "  We  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  disembarking  our  siege-train 
and  provisions,  and  we  are  most  desir- 
ous of  undertaking  the  attack  of  Sebas- 
topol without  the  loss  of  a  day."  And 
yet  it  is  not  until  October  10th  that  the 
Allies  commence  digging  their  trench- 
es before  the  town.  Meanwhile  the  al- 
lied army  was  anxious  and  impatient. 
"  '  When  will  the  siege  commence  ? '  was 
the  constant  inquiry  of  the  wearied  and 
expectant  troops.  '  To-morrow,'  was 
the  usual  response,  '  most  probably  to- 
morrow.' But  day  after  day  came  and 
went,  and  the  Allies,  still  rusted  in  inac- 
tion, while  the  Russians  worked  day  and 
night  at  strengthening  their  defences." 
"  The  time  dragged  heavily  on ;  still  the 
Russians  worked  with  incredible  indus- 
try, and  still  the  cannon  of  the  Allies 
had  not  yet  opened  their  thunders  upon 
Sebastopol."  On  the  17th  of  October, 
twenty-one  days  after  the  occupation  of 
Balaklava,  the  allied  forces  commenced 
fire  by  land  and  sea  on  the  stronghold 
of  the  enemy.  The  bombardment  con- 
tinued from  half- past  six,  A.  M.J  until 
nightfall,  but  is  conceded  to  have  been  a 
complete  and  mortifying  failure.  From 
this  time  until  the  5th  of  November,  it 
will  not  be  contended  that  any  substan- 
tial advantage  was  gained  by  the  invad- 
ing forces,  or  that  material  progress  was 
made  towards  the  reduction  of  the  Rus- 
sian Gibraltar. 
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Then  came  the  Battle  of  Inkerman, 
a  gallant  and  desperate  sortie  of  the  Rus- 
sians, bravely  and  successfully  resisted  by 
the  besiegers.  The  loss  of  life  on  both 
sides  was  terrible.  To  what  extent  was 
this  battle  decisive?  Mr.  Russell  shall 
give  his  own  testimony  on  this  point :  — 
"  We  'had  nothing  to  rejoice  over,  and 
almost  everything  to  deplore,  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  Inkerman.  We  defeated  the  ene- 
my, infreed,  but  had  not  advanced  one 
step  nearer  the  citadel  of  Sebastopol." 
In  other  words,  the  Allies  had  repulsed 
the  Russians,  but  had  barely  escaped 
annihilation,  while,  from  having  been  the 
besiegers,  they  became  the  besieged,  and 
remained  so  until  largely  reinforced  from 
home.  "A  heavy  responsibility,"  says 
Mr.  Russell,  "  rests  on  those  whose  neg- 
lect enabled  the  enemy  to  attack  us  where 
•we  were  least  prepared  for  it,  and  whose 
indifference  led  them  to  despise  precau- 
tions which,  taken  in  time,  might  have 
saved  us  many  valuable  lives,  and  have 
trebled  the  loss  of  the  enemy."  The 
English  not  only  committed  the  serious 
error  of  underrating  the  enemy,  and  neg- 
lecting the  most  ordinary  precautions 
against  surprise,  but,  during  the  whole 
of  the  desperate  and  bloody  fight,  they 
gave  no  proof  whatever  of  generalship. 
The  stubborn,  unyielding  bravery  of  the 
troops  was  the  salvation  of  the  army. 
"  We  owed  the  victory,  such  as  it  was,  to 
strength,  not  to  superior  intelligence  and 
foresight.  It  was  a  soldiers'  battle,  in 
which  we  were  saved  by  the  muscle, 
nerve,  and  courage  of  our  men."  Hu- 
manity shudders  and  the  heart  sickens 
over  the  sufferings  of  that  gallant  army 
of  martyrs  to  cabinet  incapacity  and 
military  imbecility  during  the  long  and 
dreary  winter  of  1854-55. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1855,  commenced 
the  second  grand  bombardment  of  Se- 
bastopol, which,  though  continuing  for 
twelve  days,  resulted,  like  the  first,  in 
mortifying  failure,  no  serious  or  irrepara- 
ble injuries  being  caused  to  the  main  de- 
fences of  the  enemy.  "  The  real  strength 
of  the  place  remained  unimpaired.  That 
which  was  injured  during  the  day  the 


Russians  repaired  as  if  by  magic  during 
the  night.  The  particulars  of  this  twelve 
days'  bombardment  are  wearisome.  The 
same  wasted  energy,  the  same  night- 
skirmishes  without  effect,  the  same  bat- 
tering and  repairing,  the  same  unwearied 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  and 
wonderful  endurance  and  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians,  together  with, 
on  each  side,  the  same  loss  of  life  and 
frightful  mutilations." 

Two  months  were  passed  in  compara- 
tive inaction,  the  sad  monotony  being  va- 
ried only  by  ineffective  sorties  and  inde- 
cisive skirmishes.  On  the  18th  of  June, 
the  first  grand  assault  of  the  Malakhoff 
and  Redan  was  attempted.  The  allied 
troops  displayed  the  utmost  gallantry, 
and  did  all  that  brave  men  could  do  un- 
der disgracefully  incompetent  command- 
ers, but  were  repulsed  with  horrible 
slaughter.  No  one  can  read  the  details 
of  the  fruitless  massacre,  without  fully 
confirming  the  indignant  testimony  of  an 
intelligent  eye-witness,  writing  from  the 
camp  :  — 

"  I  know  not  what  may  have  been  the 
feelings  of  your  home  public,  on  reading 
the  telegraphic  news  of  our  defeat,  (for 
I  presume  the  scribes  at  head-quarters 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  naked 
truth,  that  our  repulse  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  defeat,)  but  here  min- 
gled shame  and  indignation  were  gen- 
eral throughout  the  camp.  Officers  and 
men  alike  felt  that  disgrace  had  been 
incurred,  and  that  solely  in  consequence 
of  the  unredeemed  mismanagement  of 
their  generals.  Remembering  the  confu- 
sion which  characterized  the  commence- 
ment of  our  movement,  and  coupling  this 
with  the  murderous  preparations  made 
by  the  enemy,  you  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand  that  success  was  most  improb- 
able. During  the  whole  affair,  Lord 
Raglan  and  Sir  George  Brown  were  en- 
sconced within  our  eight -gun  battery; 
but,  though  this  afforded  a  good  view  of 
the  scene  of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  disor- 
ders which  marked  it,  they  appeared  to 
be  unable  to  give  any  efficient  directions 
for  the  correction  of  our  multiplied  blun- 
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ders.  When  the  whole  sad  scene  was 
ended,  our  men  straggled  back  to  the 
camp  in  a  state  of  dispirited  confusion, 
well  in  keeping  with  the  mob-like  disor- 
der in  vhich  they  had  been  throughout 
the  assault." 

The  final  bombardment  of  Sebastopol 
took  place  on  the  5th  of  September,  fol- 
lowed on  the  8th  by  the  renewed  assault 
of  the  French  on  the  Malakhoff  and  of 
the  English  on  the  Redan.  Skilful  gen- 
eralship, adequate  forces,  and  desperate 
bravery  gave  victory  to  the  French,  and 
"  the  key  to  Sebastopol "  remained  in 
their  hands.  Meanwhile  the  English  as- 
sault upon  the  Redan  was  repulsed  with 
frightful  sacrifice  of  life.  It  will  not  be 
contended  that  the  French  owed  any 
part  of  their  success  to  superior  good- 
fortune.  Indeed,  all  the  extrinsic  ad- 
vantages were  on  the  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  French  were  to*lead  off  in 
the  assault,  and  the  tricolor  waving  over 
the  captured  fortification  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  the  advance  of  the  English. 
If  the  French  succeeded,  every  senti- 
ment of  personal  ambition  and  nation- 
al pride  would  stimulate  their  allies  to 
achieve  an  equal  victory.  If  the  French 
failed,  the  English  had  only  to  remain  in 
their  trenches. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  comparative 
generalship  displayed  in  the  two  assaults. 
We  are  quite  willing  that  English  au- 
thority should  draw  the  contrast.  "  The 
preparations  of  the  French  were  actually 
scientific  in  their  vigorous  attention  to 
every  matter  calculated  to  lead  to  vic- 
tory :  nothing  appeared  to  have  been 
forgotten,  nothing  neglected.  Even  the 
watches  of  the  leading  officers  had  been 
regulated,  that  there  might  not  be  the 
smallest  error  with  regard  to  time.  It  is 
a  painful  reflection  that  this  carefulness 
of  preparation,  and  prescience  with  re- 
spect to  probabilities,  was  not  shown  by 
the  English  general  and  his  associates  in 
arranging  the  mode  of  attack.  When 
the  orders  were  promulgated,  on  the  7th, 
many  officers  shook  their  heads  doubting- 
ly,  and  observed,  in  deprecating  tones, 
'This  looks  like  another  18th  of  June.' 


It  was  generally  observed  that  the  attack- 
ing columns  were  not  strong  enough,  that 
they  were  too  far  behind,  and  that  the 
trenches  did  not  afford  room  for  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men." 

The  signal  for  the  French  assault  was 
.given :  thirty  thousand  men,  weary  of 
long  inactivity,  and  burning  to  add  new 
lustre  to  the  bright  record  of  their  coun-, 
try's  military  glory,  —  drums  and  trum- 
pets meanwhile  sounding  the  charge,  and 
the  air  resounding  with  shouts  of  "Vive 
I'Empereur" — darted  from  their  trench- 
es, swarmed  up  the  embankments,  dash- 
ed over  the  parapet,  swept  the  enemy 
like  chaff  before  them ;  and  the  Malak- 
hoff was  won.  Hours  of  the  fiercest 
fighting  found  the  French  still  masters 
of  the  situation ;  at  nightfall  the  Russian 
general  sullenly  drew  off  his  defeated 
forces,  and  the  victory  was  complete. 

It  is  painful  to  turn  from  this  brilliant 
picture  to  the  sombre  coloring  and  the 
dreary  details  of  the  attack  on  the  Re- 
dan. To  three  thousand  doomed  men 
was  assigned  the  perilous  undertaking. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  in  view  of 
previous  failure,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  adequate  preparation,  no  intelligible 
plan,  no  competent  leader.  It  was  sim- 
ply brute  force  assailing  brute  force. 
The  few  men  who  actually  entered  the 
Redan  neglected  to  spike  the  guns;  no 
reinforcements  came  to  their  aid ;  every- 
thing was  blind  excitement,  and  head- 
long, undisciplined  haste.  "  The  men  of 
the  different  regiments  became  mingled 
together  in  inextricable  confusion.  The 
Nineteenth  men  did  not  care  for  the 
officers  of  the  Eighty -Eighth,  nor  did 
the  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-Third  heed 
the  command  of  an  officer  who  did  not 
belong  to  their  regiment.  The  officers 
could  not  find  their  men,  — .the  men  lost 
sight  of  their  officers."  But  why  dwell 
on  what  soon  became  mere  butchery  ? 
The  loss  of  the  storming  party,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  was  2447  ! 

Considered  as  a  military  movement, 
it  would  seem  to  be  conceded  that  no 
grosser  blunder  could  have  been  made 
than  the  selection  of  so  small  a  force  for 
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so  desperate  an  undertaking.  There  was 
no  chance  of  success  but  by  attacking 
simultaneously  both  flanks  and  the  sali- 
ent of  the  Redan.  The  storming  party 
was  barely  large  enough  for  the  assault 
of  the  salient,  thus  exposing  the  hand- 
ful of  men  to  a  murderous  and  fatally 
destructive  fire  from  the  flanks.  This 
was  bad  enough,  certainly,  but  worse  re- 
mains behind.  English  critics  have  most 
severely  censured  our  generals  for  some- 
times placing  new  recruits  in  posts  of  dan- 
ger, requiring  cool  heads,  steady  nerves, 
and  the  habit  of  discipline.  Perhaps 
they  have  forgotten  the  following  inci- 
dent. Among  the  picked  men  selected 
out  of  the  entire  British  forces  as  this 
very  storming  party  were  raw  recruits 
from  the  Ninety-Seventh  Regiment,  who 
were  designated  for  this  perilous  service 
as  a  punishment  for  their  cowardice  in  a 
recent  skirmish ! — and  to  make  this  pun- 
ishment still  more  severe,  they  were  or- 
dered to  lead  off  in  the  assault !  An  his- 
torian of  the  war  says,  —  "  The  inexpe- 
rience of  some  of  these  recruits  seems 
almost  incredible.  One  young  fellow, 
who  came  to  the  field  -  hospital  with  a 
broken  arm  and  a  bullet  in  his  shoulder, 
carried  his  firelock  with  him,  but  con- 
fessed that  he  had  never  fired  it  off,  as 
he  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  piece,  upon 
being  examined,  was  found  to  be  in  per- 
fect order.  Such  poor  undisciplined  lads, 
fresh  from  the  plough,  ought  never  on 
any  occasion  to  have  been  pitted  against 
the  well -drilled  soldiers  of  Russia;  but 
it  was  something  worse  than  blundering 
to  lead  them  on  to  the  assault  of  a  formi- 
dable work  like  the  Redan.  Such  gen- 
eralship recalls  to  our  mind  the  remark 
of  the  Russian  officer  with  regard  to  the 
military  force  of  England,  that  '  it  was 
an  army  of  lions  led  by  donkeys.'"  Mr. 
Russell  states  that  many  of  these  re- 
cruits "  had  only  been  enlisted  a  few 
days,  and  had  never  fired  a  rifle  in  their 
lives." 

Now  will  it  be  believed  that  General 
Codrington,  to  whom  was  committed  the 
planning  and  directing  of  this  ill-starred 
and  disastrous  enterprise,  succeeded  Sir 


James  Simpson  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  Her  Majesty's  forces  in  the  Crimea? 
How  must  the  shade  of  Admiral  Byng 
have  haunted  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
unless  it  was  a  most,  forgiving  ghost !  If 
General  Codrington's  promotion  could 
have  been  delayed  a  little  more  than 
eighteen  months,  it  might  have  occurred 
appropriately  on  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  that  ill-fated  naval 
commander,  convicted  by  court-martial 
and  shot  for  " not  doing  his  utmost"  ! 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  Russians  blew  up  their  maga- 
zines, fired  the  buildings,  and  evacuated 
the  town.  So  fell  Sebastopol,  after  a  siege 
of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  days.  It 
has  been  considered  by  the  English  a  bit 
of  very  choice  pleasantry  to  allude  to  our 
oft-recurring  statement,  that  "  the  deci- 
sive blow  had  been  struck,"  and  that  "  the 
backbone  of  the  Rebellion  was  broken." 
It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  remind 
them,  that  the  report,  first  circulated  in 
France  and  England  in  the  latter  part 
of  September,  1854,  and  fortified  by  mi- 
nute details,  that  Sebastopol — the  back- 
bone of  Russian  resistance  to  the  allied 
arms — had  fallen,  was  repeated  and  re- 
iterated from  time  to  time  during  the  war, 
until  the  phrase,  "  Sebastopol  est  pris" 
passed  into  a  by-word,  and  did  good  ser- 
vice in  relieving  the  cruelly  overworked 
Greek  Kalends. 

And  now  we  come  naturally  to  the 
consideration  of  another  and  an  impor- 
tant inquiry.  Did  the  beginning  of  the 
war  find,  or  did  its  progress  develop  or 
create,  a  single  English  general  of  com- 
manding military  capacity,  competent  to 
handle  in  the  field  even  so  small  an  army 
as  the  British  contingent  in  the  Crimea? 
Of  Lord  Raglan  Mr.  Russell  says,  and 
without  doubt  says  truly,  —  "  That  he 
was  a  great  chief,  or  even  a  moderately 
able  general,  I  have  every  reason  to 
doubt,  and  I  look  in  vain  for  any  proof 
of  it,  whilst  he  commanded  the  English 
army  in  the  Crimea."  Another  authority 
says,  —  "The  conviction  that  he  was  not 
a  great  general  is  universal  and  uncon- 
tradicted.  He  could  perform  the  ordi- 
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nary  duties  of  a  general  satisfactorily,  but 
he  was  lamentably  deficient  in  those  qual- 
ities which  constitute  military  genius.  He 
possessed  considerable  professional  expe- 
rience, great  application,  and  remarkable 
powers  of  endurance  ;  but  he  lacked  the 
energy,  vehemence,  and  decision  of  char- 
acter which  are  essential  to  the  consti- 
tution of  a  successful  military  chieftain." 
To  his  hesitation  in  council,  and  his  want 
of  energy  and  promptness  in  action,  have 
always  been  attributed,  in  large  measure, 
the  ruinous  delays  and  the  fearful  suffer- 
ing in  the  army  which  he  commanded. 
Lord  Raglan  died  in  June,  1855,  in  his 
sixty -seventh  year.  General  Simpson 
succeeded  him.  "  It  was  believed  at  the 
tune,"  writes  Mr.  Russell,  "and  now  is  al- 
most notorious,  that  he  opposed  his  own 
appointment,  and  bore  testimony  to  his 
own  incapacity."  "  He  was  slow  and 
cautious  in  council,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  where  Lord  Raglan  failed,  General 
Simpson  did  not  meet  with  success."  The 
English  press  and  people  demanded  his 
recall.  His  incompetency  was  every- 
where acknowledged,  and  indeed  he  him- 
self would  have  been  the  last  man  to  de- 
ny it.  In  about  three  months  from  the 
date  of  General  Simpson's  appointment, 
"the  Queen  was  graciously  pleased  to 
permit  him  to  resign  the  command  of  the 
army."  As  we  have  already  seen,  his 
place  was  filled  by  General  Codrington. 
This  officer  was  as  signally  rewarded,  be- 
cause he  had  failed,  as  he  could  have 
been,  if  he  had  succeeded.  Mr.  Russell 
quotes  approvingly  the  comment  of  a 
French  officer  upon  this  appointment :  — 
"If  General  Codrington  had  taken  the 
Redan,  what  more  could  you  have  done 
for  him  than  to  make  him  General,  and 
to  give  him  command  of  the  army  ?  But 
he  did  not  take  it,  and  he  is  made  Gen- 
eral and  Commander -in -Chief."  With 
equal  discrimination,  Sir  James  Simp- 
son was  created  Field-Marshal !  The 
remainder  of  the  campaign  gave  Gener- 
al Codrington  no  further  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  qualities  for  command. 
No  other  important  action  occurred  be- 
fore the  termination  of  hostilities. 


Great  credit  is  certainly  due  to  Mr. 
Russell  for  fearlessly  exposing  the  errors 
and  incompetency  of  the  three  officers 
successively*  at  the  head  of  the  English 
army,  in  spite  of  "  much  obloquy,  vitu- 
peration, and  injustice,"  and  for  bear- 
ing his  invariable  and  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  bravery,  endurance,  and 
patience  of  the  British  private  soldier. 

In  this  brief  recital  of  English  blun- 
ders during  the  Crimean  War,  we  have 
made  no  mention  of  the  desperate  and 
disastrous  "charge  of  the  Light  Brigade," 
the  gross  and  culpable  inefficiency  of  the 
Baltic  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  and  other  instances  of  military 
incapacity  no  less  monstrous.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  told  to  more  than 
justify  the  very  mild  summing-up  of  Mr. 
Russell,  that  the  "  war  had  exposed  the 
weakness  of  our  military  organization  in 
the  grave  emergencies  of  a  winter  cam- 
paign, and  the  canker  of  a  long  peace 
was  unmistakably  manifested  in  our  des- 
olated camps  and  decimated  battalions." 

Why  should  we  add  to  this  dismal 
recital  the  appalling  sufferings  of  the 
soldiers,  —  helpless  victims  to  bad  man- 
agement at  home  and  shameful  neglect 
in  the  field, — the  long,  freezing  nights  of 
trench-work  under  a  driving  rain,  "  with- 
out warm  or  water-proof  clothing,  —  the 
trenches  two  and  three  feet  deep  with 
mud,  snow,  and  half-frozen  slush,  so  that 
many,  when  they  took  off  their  shoes, 
were  unable  to  get  their  swollen  feet  in- 
to them  again,  and  might  be  seen  bare- 
footed about  the  camp,  the  snow  half  a 
foot  deep  on  the  ground,  "  —  cr'eeping  for 
shelter  into  "  miserable  tents  pitched  as 
it  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  marsh,  where 
twelve  or  fourteen  unhappy  creatures 
lay  soaking  without  change  of  clothing  " 
until  they  were  called  out  again  to  their 
worse  than  slave-labor, — disease,  brought 
on  by  exhaustion,  exposure,  overwork, 
and  deficient  food,  sweeping  the  men  off 
by  thousands,  and  yet  no  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  medical  stores  and  no  adequate 
number  of  medical  attendants,  not  a 
soul  seeming  to  care  for  their  comfort  or 
even  for  their  lives,  —  so  neglected  and 
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ill-treated  that  "  the  wretched  beggar 
who  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don led  the  life  of  a  prince  compared  with 
the  British  soldiers  who  were  fighting  for 
their  country,  and  who  were  compla- 
cently assured  by  the  home  authorities 
that  they  were  the  best-appointed  army 
in  Europe."  The  world  knows  the  whole 
sad  story  by  heart.  And  is  it  not  writ- 
ten in  the  volumes  of  evidence  sworn  to 
before  the  Commission  appointed  by  Par- 
liament to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  army  ? 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  home  administration 
was  responsible  for  the  general  misman- 
agement of  the  war,  in  its  main  features 
and  its  minute  details, — nor  the  thorough- 
ly English  stolidity  with  which  all  com- 
plaints were  received  by  every  member 
of  the  Government,  from  the  cabinet  min- 
ister who  dictated  pompous  and  unmean- 
ing despatches,  down  to  the  meanest  offi- 
cial who  measured  red  tape,  —  nor  the 
intense  and  universal  popular  indigna- 
tion which,  after  a  year  "full  of  horrors," 
compelled  the  resignation  of  the  Aber- 
deen Ministry.  Lord  Derby  did  not,  per- 
haps, overstate  the  verdict  of  the  nation, 
when  he  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  — 
"  From  the  very  first  to  the  very  last, 
there  has  been  apparent  in  the  course 
pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  a 
want  of  previous  preparation,  —  a  total 
want  of  prescience  ;  and  they  have  ap- 
peared to  live  from  day  to  day  providing 
for  each  successive  exigency  after  it 
arose,  and  not  before  it  arose.  Too 
LATE  have  been  the  fatal  words  applica- 
ble to  the  whole  conduct  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  in  the  course  of  the 
war."  The  change  in  the  Ministry,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  cured  all  the  evils 
which  had  existed ;  for,  although  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  soldiers  —  thanks  in  large 
part  to  the  providential  appearance  and 
heroic  conduct  of  Florence  Nightingale 
—  were  greatly  diminished,  still,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  military  blunders  contin- 
ued to  the  close  of  the  war. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  the 
lesson  which  this  country  should  learn 
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from  the  mortifying  experience  of  the 
English  army  in  the  Crimea  is  not  one 
of  exultation  over  its  lamentable  and  un- 
necessary errors,  but  rather  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  insulting  criticism  of  a  na- 
tion which  can  so  ill  afford  to  be  critical, 
and  of  determination  to  profit  in  every 
possible  way  by  those  blunders  which 
might  have  been  avoided.  The  history 
of  all  wars,  moreover,  should  teach  us 
that  now  and  then  there  comes  a  time 
when  to  hold  the  olive-branch  in  one 
hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  espe- 
cially if  the  olive-branch  is  kept  in  the 
foreground  and  the  sword  in  the  back- 
ground, involves  not  only  a  sad  waste  of 
energy,  but  is  mistaken  kindness  to  our 
enemies. 

Those  who  have  read  —  and  who  has 
not  ?  —  the  charming  story  of  "  Rab  and 
his  Friends  "  will  remember  the  incident 
which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  reluc- 
tantly condense.  A  small,  thorough-bred 
terrier,  after  being  rudely  interrupted 
in  his  encounter  with  a  large  shepherd's- 
dog,  darts  off,  fatally  bent  on  mischief, 
to  seek  a  new  canine  antagonist.  He 
discovers  him  in  the  person  of  a  huge 
mastiff,  quietly  sauntering  along  in  a 
peaceful  frame  of  mind,  all  unsuspicious 
of  danger.  The  angry  terrier  makes 
straight  at  him,  and  fastens  on  his  throat. 
The  rest  of  the  story  shall  be  told  in  the 
graphic  language  of  the  author.  "  To 
our  astonishment,  the  great  creature  does 
nothing  but  stand  still,  hold  himself  up, 
and  roar,  —  yes,  roar :  a  long,  serious, 
remonstrative  roar.  How  is  this  ?  He 
is  muzzled  !  The  bailies  had  proclaim- 
ed a  general  muzzling,  and  his  master, 
studying  strength  and  economy  mainly, 
had  encompassed  his  huge  jaws  in  a 
home-made  apparatus,  constructed  out 
of  the  leather  of  some  ancient  breech- 
ing. His  mouth  was  open  as  far  as  it 
could;  his  lips  curled  up  in  rage,  —  a 
sort  of  terrible  grin  ;  his  teeth  gleaming, 
ready,  from  out  the  darkness  ;  the  strap 
across  his  mouth  tense  as  a  bowstring ; 
his  whole  frame  stiff  with  indignation 
and  surprise  ;  his  roar  asking  us  all 
round,  '  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of 
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this  ? '  He  looked  a  statue  of  anger  and 
astonishment,  done  in  Aberdeen  granite. 
We  soon  had  a  crowd ;  the  chicken  held 
on.  '  A  knife  ! '  cried  Bob ;  and  a  cob- 
bler gave  him  his  knife :  you  know  the 
kind  of  knife,  worn  away  obliquely  to  a 
point,  and  always  keen.  I  put  its  edge  to 
the  tense  leather;  it  ran  before  it;  and 
then  !  —  one  sudden  jerk  of  that  enormous 
head,  a  sort  of  dirty  mist  about  his  mouth, 
no  noise, — and  the  bright  and  fierce  lit- 
tle fellow  is  dropped,  limp  and  dead." 

If  we  draw  a  useful  moral  from  this 
homely  incident,  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  the  unerring  sagacity  of  ani- 
mals has  been  serviceable  to  man.  A 
stealthy,  cunning,  unscrupulous,  desper- 
ate, devilish  foe  has  seized  the  nation  by 
the  throat  and  threatens  its  life.  The 
Government  is  strong,  courageous,  deter- 
mined, abundantly  able  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful resistance,  and  even  to  kill  the 
insolent  enemy  ;  but  —  it  is  muzzled : 
muzzled  here  by  conservative  counsels, 
and  there  by  radical  complaints, — by  the 
over-cautious  policy  of  one  general,  and 
the  headlong  haste  of  another, — by  a  too 
tender  regard  for  slavery  in  some  States, 
and  by  a  too  zealous  anxiety  for  instant 
emancipation  in  others, — by  fear  of  pro- 
voking opposition  in  one  quarter,  and  by 
a  blind  defiance  of  all  obstacles  in  anoth- 
er. Now  what  shall  be  done  ?  Shall 
we  hesitate,  despond,  despair  ?  Never  ! 
For  Heaven's  sake,  take  off  the  muzzle. 
Use  every  weapon  which  the  God  of  Bat- 
tles has  placed  in  our  hands.  Put  forth 
all  the  power  of  the  nation.  Encourage 
and  promote  all  fighting  generals ;  cash- 
ier all  officers  who  are  determined  to 
make  war  on  peace  principles  ;  arm, 
equip,  and  discipline  negroes,  not  to  burn, 
plunder,  and  massacre,  but  to  meet  their 


and  our  enemies  in  fair  and  open  fight.* 
Demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  are 
terribly  in  earnest.  Waste  no  time  in 
discussing  the  chance  of  foreign  inter- 
vention. Postpone  Pacific  railroads,  in- 
ternational telegraphs,  polygamy  in  Utah, 
African  colonization,  everything,  to  the  . 
engrossing  and  emergent  crisis  which 
now  confronts  the  Government.  Make 
the  contest  sharp,  short,  and  decisive. 
Put  down  the  Rebellion,  vindicate  the 
majesty  of  the  Law,  the  sacredness  of  the 
Union,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Consti- 
tution. There  will  be  time  enough,  after 
this  is  done,  to  discuss  all  minor  ques- 
tions and  all  collateral  issues.  One  par- 
amount duty  lies  directly  before  us.  Let 
us  perform  this  duty  fearlessly,  and  leave 
the  future  with  God. 

*  The  opposition  to  the  employment  of  ne- 
gro regiments,  if  made  by  traitors  North  or 
South,  can  be  easily  comprehended,— if  made 
by  loyal  men,  is  wholly  inexplicable.  Your 
neighbor's  'house  takes  fire  at  night.  The 
flames,  long  smouldering,  make  rapid  prog- 
ress, and  threaten  the  comfort,  certainly,  if 
not  the  lives  of  his  household,  and  the  total 
destruction  of  his  property.  The  alarm  is 
given.  An  engine  comes  promptly  to  the 
rescue.  It  is  just  in  season  to  save  his  dwell- 
ing. The  firemen  spring  with  read}'  alacrity 
to  their  places.  But  stop!  He  suddenly  dis- 
covers the  appalling  fact  that  they  are  ne- 
groes! True,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost.  No  other  engine  is,  or  can  be,  within 
helping  distance.  The  least  delay  means 
poverty  and  a  houseless  family.  And  yet  he 
rudely  dismisses  the  dusky  firemen,  folds  his 
arms  with  Spartan  stoicism,  and,  looking 
complacently  on  the  burning  building,  says, 
"  Better  this  than  to  rely  on  the  assistance  of 
niggers!"  Is  it  Spartan  stoicism ?  Is  it  not 
rather  stark  lunacy?  And  would  }TOU  not 
take  immediate  measures  to  provide  such  a, 
man  with  permanent  quarters  in  a  mad- 
house ? 
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Roba  di  Roma.  By  WILLIAM  W.  STORY. 
2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  355,  369.  London : 
Chapman  &  Hall.  1863. 

THE  father  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Jona- 
than Wild  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that 
"  travelling  was  travelling  in  one  part  of 
the  world  as  well  as  another  ;  it  consisted 
in  being  such  a  time  from  home,  and  in 
traversing  so  many  leagues ;  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  experience  whether  most  of  our 
travellers  in  France  and  Italy  did  not 
prove  at  their  return  that  they  might 
have  been  sent  as  profitably  to  Norway 
and  Greenland."  Fielding  himself,  the 
author  of  this  sarcasm,  was  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  of  traveller,  as  his  Lisbon  jour- 
nal shows  ;  but  we  think  he  told  no  more 
than  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  far  great- 
er part  of  those  idle  people  who  powder 
themselves  with  dust  from  the  highways 
and  blur  their  memories  with  a  whirl 
through  the  galleries  of  Europe.  They 
go  out  empty,  to  come  home  unprofitably 
full.  They  go  abroad  to  escape  themselves, 
and  fail,  as  Goethe  says  they  always  must, 
in  the  attempt  to  jump  away  from  theif 
own  shadows.  And  yet  even  the  dullest 
man,  if  he  went  honestly  about  it,  might 
bring  home  something  worth  having  from 
the  dullest  place.  If  Ovid,  instead  of  sen- 
timentalizing in  the  "  Tristia,"  had  left  be- 
hind him  a  treatise  on  the  language  of  the 
Getae  which  he  learned,  we  should  have 
thanked  him  for  something  more  truly 
valuable  than  all  his  poems.  Could  men 
only  learn  how  comfortably  the  world  can 
get  along  without  the  various  information 
which  they  bring  home  about  themsplves  ! 
Honest  observation  and  report  will  long 
continue,  we  fear,  to  be  one  of  the  rarest 
of  human  things,  so  much  more  easily 
are  spectacles  to  be  had  than  eyes,  so 
much  cheaper  is  fine  writing  than  exact- 
ness. Let  any  one  who  has  sincerely  en- 
deavored to  get  anything  like  facts  with 
regard  to  the  battles  of  our  civil  war  only 
consider  how  much  more  he  has  learned 
concerning  the  splendid  emotions  of  the 
reporter  than  the  events  of  the  fight,  (un- 
less he  has  had  the  good  luck  of  a  peep  in- 
to the  correspondence  of  some  pricelessly 


uncultivated  private,)  and  he  will  feel  that 
narrative,  simple  as  it  seems,  can  be  well 
done  by  two  kinds  of  men  only, — those  of 
the  highest  genius  and  culture,  and  those 
wholly  without  either. 

It  gradually  becomes  clear  to  us  that  the 
easiest  things  can  be  done  with  ease  only 
by  the  very  fewest  people,  and  those  spe- 
cially endowed  to  that  end.  The  English 
language,  for  instance,  can  show  but  one 
sincere  diarist,  Pepys  ;  and  yet  it  would 
seem  a  simple  matter  enough  to  jot  down 
the  events  of  every  day  for  one's  self  with- 
out thinking  of  Mrs.  Posterity  Grundy, 
who  has  a  perverse  way,  as  if  she  were 
a  testatrix  and  not  an  heir,  of  forgetting 
precisely  those  who  pay  most  assiduous 
court  to  her.  One  would  think,  too,  that 
to  travel  and  tell  what  you  have  seen 
should  be  tolerably  easy ;  but  in  ninety- 
nine  books  out  of  a  hundred  does  not 
the  tourist  bore  us  with  the  sensations  he 
thinks  he  ought  to  have  experienced,  in- 
stead of  letting  us  know  M'hat  he  saw  and 
felt  ?  If  authors  would  only  consider  that 
the  way  to  write  an  enlivening  book  is  not 
by  seeing  and  saying  just  what  would  be 
expected  of  them,  but  precisely  the  re- 
verse, the  public  would  be  gainers.  What 
tortures  have  we  not  seen  the  worthiest 
people  go  through  in  endeavoring  to  get 
up  the  appropriate  emotion  before  some 
famous  work  in  a  foreign  gallery,  when 
the  only  sincere  feeling  they  had  was  a 
praiseworthy  desire  to  escape  !  If  one 
does  not  like  the  Venus  of  Milo,  let  him 
not  fret  about  it,  for  he  may  be  sure  she 
never  will. 

Montaigne  felt  obliged  to  separate  him- 
self from  travelling-companions  whose  on- 
ly notion  of  their  function  was  that  of  put- 
ting so  many  leagues  a  day  behind  them. 
His  theory  was  that  of  Ulysses,  who  was 
not  content  with  seeing  the  cities  of  many 
men,  but  would  learn  their  minds  also. 
And  this  way  of  taking  time  enough, 
while  we  think  it  the  best  everywhere,  is 
especially  excellent  in  a  country  so  much 
the  reverse  of  fast  as  Italy,  where  impres- 
sions need  to  steep  themselves  in  the  sun 
and  ripen  slowly  as  peaches,  and  where 
carpe  diem  should  be  translated  take  youi 
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own  time.  But  is  there  any  particular 
reason  why  everybody  should  go  to  Italy, 
or,  having  done  so,  should  tell  everybody 
else  what  he  supposes  he  ought  to  have 
seen  there  ?  Surely,  there  must  be  some 
adequate  cause  for  so  constant  an  effect. 

Boswell,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitch- 
ell, says,  that,  if  he  could  only  see  Rome, 
"it  would  give  him  talk  for  a  lifetime." 
The  utmost  stretch  of  his  longing  is  to 
pass  "  four  months  on  classic  ground,"  after 
which  he  will  come  back  to  Auchinleck  uti 
conviva  satur, — a  condition  in  which  we  fear 
the  poor  fellow  returned  thither  only  too 
often,  though  unhappily  in  no  metaphorical 
sense.  We  rather  think,  that,  apart  from 
the  pleasure  of  saying  he  had  been  there, 
Boswell  was  really  drawn  to  Italy  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  classic  ground,  and  this 
not  so  much  by  its  association  with  great 
events  as  with  great  men,  for  whom,  with 
all  his  weaknesses,  he  had  an  invincible 
predilection.  But  Italy  has  a  magnetic 
virtue  quite  peculiar  to  her,  which  compels 
alike  steel  and  straw,  finding  something  in 
men  of  the  most  diverse  temperaments  by 
which  to  draw  them  to  herself.  Like  the 
Siren,  she  sings  to  every  voyager  a  differ- 
ent song,  that  lays  hold  on  the  special 
weakness  of  his  nature.  The  German 
goes  thither  because  Winckelmann  and 
Goethe  went,  and  because  he  can  find  there 
a  sausage  stronger  than  his  own ;  the 
Frenchman,  that  he  may  flavor  his  infi- 
delity with  a  bitter  dash  of  Ultramonta- 
nism,  or  find  fresher  zest  in  his  chattering 
boulevard  after  the  sombre  loneliness  of 
Rome  ;  the  Englishman,  because  the  same 
Providence  that  hears  the  young  ravens 
when  they  cry  is  careful  to  furnish  prey 
to  the  courier  also,  and  because  his  money 
will  make  him  a  Milor  in  partibus.  But  to 
the  American,  especially  if  he  be  of  an  im- 
aginative temper,  Italy  has  a  deeper  charm. 
She  gives  him  cheaply  what  gold  cannot 
buy  for  him  at  home,  a  Past  at  once  legen- 
dary and  authentic,  and  in  which  he  has 
an  equal  claim  with  every  other  foreigner. 
In  England  he  is  a  poor  relation  whose 
right  in  the  entail  of  home  traditions  has 
been  docked  by  revolution  ;  of  France  his 
notions  are  purely  English,  and  he  can 
scarce  help  feeling  something  like  con- 
tempt for  a  people  who  habitually  conceal 
their  meaning  in  French  ;  but  Rome  is 
the  mother-country  of  every  boy  who  has 
devoured  Plutarch  or  taken  his  daily  doses 


of  Florus.  Italy  gives  us  antiquity  with 
good  roads,  cheap  living,  and,  above  all,  a 
sense  of  freedom  from  responsibility.  For 
him  who  has  escaped  thither  there  is  no 
longer  any  tyranny  of  public  opinion  ;  its 
fetters  drop  from  his  limbs  when  he  touches 
that  consecrated  shore,  and  lie  rejoices  in 
the  recovery  of  his  own  individuality.  He 
is  no  longer  met  at  every  turn  with  "  Un- 
der which  king,  bezonian  ?  Speak,  or  die  ! " 
He  is  not  forced  to  take  one  side  or  the 
other  about  table-tipping,  Or  the  merits  of 
General  Blank,  or  the  constitutionality  of 
anarchy.  He  has  found  an  Eden  where 
he  need  not  hide  his  natural  self  in  the 
livery  of  any  opinion,  and  may  be  as  hap- 
py as  Adam,  if  he  be  wise  enough  to  keep 
clear  of  the  apple  of  High  Art.  This  may 
be  very  weak,  but  it  is  also  very  agree- 
able to  certain  temperaments ;  and  to  be 
weak  is  to  be  miserable  only  where  it  is  a 
duty  to  be  strong. 

Coming  from  a  country  where  every- 
thing seems  shifting  like  a  quicksand, 
where  men  shed  their  homes  as  snakes 
their  skins,  where  you  may  meet  a  three- 
story  house,  or  even  a  church,  on  the  high- 
way, bitten  by  the  universal  gad-fly  of  bet- 
tering its  position,  where  we  have  known 
a  tree  to  be  cut  down  merely  because  "  it 
had  got  to  be  so  old,"  the  sense  of  perma- 
nence, unchangeableness,  and  repose  which 
Italy  gives  us  is  delightful.  The  oft-re- 
peated non  e  pi  it  come  era  prima  may  be  true 
enough  of  Rome  politically,  but  it  is  not 
true  of  it  in  most  other  respects.  To  be 
sure,  gas  and  railroads  have  got  in  at  last ; 
but  one  may  still  read  by  a  lucerna  and  trav- 
el by  vettura,  if  he  like,  using  Albert!  as  a 
guide-book,  and  putting  up  at  the  Bear  as 
a  certain  keen-ej-ed  Gascon  did  three  cen- 
turies ago. 

*Mr.  Story  has  taken  Italy  with  due  de- 
liberation, having  lived  there  now  some 
fifteen  years.  He  has  thus  been  enabled 
to  let  things  come  to  him,  instead  of  run- 
ning after  them  ;  and  his  sensations  have 
had  time  to  ripen  slowly  toward  the  true 
moment  of  projection,  without  being  shak- 
en and  hurried,  or  huddled  one  atop  of  the 
other.  We  doubt  if  the  picturesque  can  be 
profitably  done  by  the  job,  for  in  aesthetics 
the  proverb  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread  does  not  hold.  An  Italian  festa, 
we  suspect,  if  you  make  it  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, will  turn  its  business-side  to  you,  and 
you  will  go  away  without  having  been  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  delightful  confidence  of  its  in- 
nocent gayety  and  unpremeditated  charm. 
Tourists  must  often  have  remarked,  in 
making  an  excursion  to  a  ruin  or  bit  of 
picturesque  scenery,  that  what  chance 
threw  in  to  boot  \vas  by  far  the  best  part 
of  their  bargain,  for  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
periences come  not  by  observation.  The 
crumbling  temple  lured  them  forth,  but  it 
was  only  to  see  a  sunset  or  to  hear  a  night- 
ingale. 

What  between  winters  in  Rome  and 
summers  in  one  or  the  other  mountain- 
town,  with  intervals  of  absence  now  at 
Florence  and  now  at  Siena,  Mr.  Story  has 
had  such  opportunities  as  fall  to  the  lot  of 
very  few  foreigners.  For,  in  studying  the 
ways  of  a  people,  it  is  as  with  wild  ani- 
mals,—  you  must  be  long  enough  among 
them  to  get  them  wonted,  so  that  you  may 
,  catch  them  at  unawares.  His  book  is  on 

the  whole  a  delightful  one,  and  would  have 
been  so  without  qualification,  had  he  con- 
fined it  to  a  relation  of  his  own  experien- 
ces. Where  he  narrates  or  describes,  he 
is  always  lively  and  interesting ;  where  he 
•  disserts  or  grows  learned,  he  gives  upliis 
vantage-ground,  and  must  consent  to  be 
dull  like  everybody  else.  Anybody  can 
be  learned,  anybody  except  Dr.  Holmes 
dull;  but  not  everybody  can  be  a  poet  and 
artist.  The  chapter  on  the  Evil  Eye  is  a 
marvel  of  misplaced  erudition.  The  author 
has  hunted  all  antiquity  like  a  policeman, 
and  arrested  high  and  low  on  the  least  sus- 
picion of  a  squint.  Horace  and  Jodocus 
Damhouder,  (to  whose  harmless  Dam  our 
impatience  tempts  us  to  add  an  n,)  Tibullus 
and  Johannes  Wouwerus,  St.  Augustine 
and  Turnebus,  with  a  motley  mob  of  Jews, 
Christians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabians,  and 
Lord-knows-whats,  are  all  thrust  into  the 
dock  cheek  by  jowl.  For  ourselves,  we 
would  have  taken  Mr.  Story's  word  for  it, 
without  the  attestation  of  these  long-wind- 
ed old  monsters,  who  wrote  about  charms 
and  enchantments  in  a  style  as  potent  in 
disenchantment  as  holy -water,  and  who 
bored  their  own  generation  too  thoroughly 
to  have  any  claim  upon  the  button  of  ours. 
Every  age  is  sure  of  its  own  fleas  without 
poking  over  the  rag-bag  of  the  past ;  and  of 
all  things,  a  superstition  has  the  least  need 
of  proving  the  antiquity  of  its  pedigree, 
since  its  very  etymology  is  better  than 
the  certificate  of  all  the  Heralds'  Colleges 
put  together.  We  are  surprised  that  so 


clever  and  lively  a  man  as  Mr.  Story 
should  not  have  seen  that  in  such  mat- 
ters one  live  fact  is  better  than  fifty  dead 
ones,  and  that  even  in  history  it  is  not  so 
much  the  facts  as  what  the  historian  has 
contrived  to  see  in  them  that  gives  life  to 
his  work. 

But  learning  makes  a  small  part  of  Mr. 
Story's  book ;  only,  as  the  concluding  chap- 
ter happens  to  bristle  with  quotations  and 
references,  thickly  as  the  nave  of  St.  Peters 
on  a  festival  with  bayonets,  this  is  the  last 
taste  left  in  the  mouth.  The  really  valu- 
able parts  of  the  book  (and  they  make  much 
the  larger  part  of  it)  are  those  in  which 
the  author  relates  his  own  experiences. 
After  so  many  volumes  stuffed  like  a  chif- 
fonnier's  basket  with  the  shreds  of  ancient 
Rome,  it  is  really  refreshing  to  come  upon 
a  book  which  makes  us  feel  that  Italy  is 
still  inhabited  by  very  human  beings,  and 
contains  something  more  than  the  tombs 
of  the  Scipios,  and  inscriptions  interesting 
only  to  people  who  think  a  dead  Roman 
donkey  better  than  a  living  Italian  lion. 
The  chapters  on  Street-Music  in  Rome,  on 
Games,  on  Gaffes  and  Theatres,  on  Villeg- 
giatura  and  the  Vintage,  on  the  Ghetto, 
the  Markets,  and  Summer  in  the  City,  are 
all  of  them  delightful  and  new.  They  real- 
ly teach  us  something,  while  the  learning, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Several  of  these  chapters  our  read- 
ers will  remember  enjoying  in  the  "  At- 
lantic." They  are  good  for  those  who 
have  been  in  Italy,  for  those  who  are  go- 
ing thither,  and,  above  all,  for  those  who 
must  stay  at  home.  They  contain  the 
most  cheerful  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tions of  Italian  life  and  scener}1-  AVC  have 
ever  met  with.  And  we  cannot  be  too 
thankful  to  Mr.  Story  that  he  leaves  a 
theme  so  poetical  in  itself  to  be  poetical, 
without  any  ffficious  help  from  himself, 
and  that,  thou%h  an  artist,  he  does  not 
enter  on  any  of  those  disquisitions  which 
would  have  made  Sir  Joshua  shift  his 
trumpet.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined 
to  forgive  him  the  polyglot  lumber  of  his 
chapter  on  the  Evil  Eye  in  consideration 
of  the  scenery  and  galleries  which  he  has 
spared  us.  We  think  we  see  symptoms 
that  the  Nature-mania  which  began  with 
Rousseau  is  on  the  decline,  and  that  men 
and  their  ways  are  getting  into  fashion 
again  as  worth  study.  The  good  time  is 
perhaps  coming  when  some  gallant  fellow 
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will  out  with  it  that  he  hates  mountains, 
and  will  be  greeted  with  a  shout  of  delight 
from  his  emancipated  brethren. 

Mr.  Story  is  a  person  of  very  remark- 
able endowments.  An  accomplished  mu- 
sician and  poet,  (we  ought  to  have  said 
before  how  remarkably  good  the  trans- 
lations in  these  volumes  are,)  a  skilful 
draughtsman,  the  author  of  reputable  law- 
books,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  in 
danger  of  verifying  the  old  saw,  had  he 
not  proved  himself  so  eminently  a  master 
in  sculpture.  We  think  the  country  is 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Story  for  having 
won  so  complete  a  triumph  at  the  Lon- 
don World's  Fair  with  his  Cleopatra  and 
Libyan  Sibyl,  at  a  time  when  English 
statesmen  and  newspapers  were  assuring 
the  world  that  America  was  relapsing  in- 
to barbarism.  Those  statues,  if  we  may 
trust  the  unvarying  witness  of  judicious 
persons,  are  conceived  and  executed  in 
a  style  altogether  above  the  stone-cutting 
level  of  the  day,  and  give  proof  of  real 
imaginative  power.  Mr.  Story's  genius 
and  culture,  with  the  fresh  spur  of  so  mark- 
ed a  success,  will,  we  are  sure,  produce 
other  works  to  his  own  honor  and  that 
of  his  country.  For  we  feel  that  we  have 
a  country  still,  —  feel  it  the  more  deeply 
for  our  suffering,  and  our  hope  deferred,  — 
and  out  of  the  darkness  of  to-day  we  have 
still  faith  to  see  a  fairer  America  rising, 
a  higher  ideal  of  freedom,  to  warm  the 
soul  of  the  artist  and  nerve  tlie  arm  of  the 
soldier. 


Hand-Book  of  Universal  Literature.  From 
the  Latest  and  Best  Authorities.  By 
MRS.  ANNE  C.  L.  BOTTA.  A  New  Edi- 
tion. I'Jmo.  Boston  :  Ticknor  and 
Fields.  1862. 


A  THING  once  done  assffmes  a  magical 
simplicity.  No  matter  what  may  have 
been  the  previous  difficulty,  or  how  much 
work  may  be  involved  in  the  result,  yet, 
when  the  work  is  done,  the  problem  solv- 
ed, all  the  difficulty  and  labor  promptly  dis- 
appear from  view,  as  if  in  dread  of  being 
led  captive  in  triumphal  procession  after 
the  Caesar  who  has  mastered  them.  Thus, 
it  does  not  seem  at  all  strange  that  we 
should  have  a  book  professing  to  guide 
us  through  all  the  intricacies  of  general 
literature;  indeed,  now  that  the  work  is 


put  into  our  hands,  it  seems  so  easy  of  ac- 
complishment that  the  only  marvel  would 
appear  to  be  that  we  have  had  none  hith- 
erto. Yet  the  conditions  necessary  to  such 
a  work  are  of  the  rarest  to  be  found  ;  not 
so  rare,  indeed,  when  each  is  considered 
separately,  but  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
combination.  » 

In  order  even  to  attempt  a  work  of  this 
nature,  its  utility  must  first  be  fully  ap- 
preciated; but,  unfortunately,  those  whose 
need  is  the  greatest,  as  being  immediately 
present,  would  on  that  very  account  be  in- 
competent to  supply  the  need,  while  those 
who  by  dint  of  patient  sfcidy  have  brought 
themselves  up  to  the  point  of  competency 
for  the  task  no  longer  realize  the  want,  — 
just  as  men  who  have  become  rich  by  in- 
dustry forget  the  necessities  of  poverty, 
which  were  the  earliest  spurs  upon  their 
energy. 

The  great  majority  of  readers,  there- 
fore, have  good  reason  to  thank  Mrs. 
Botta,  that,  after  having  met  a  great  edu- 
cational need  in  her  own  experience,  she 
ha«  benevolently  set  about  supplying  the 
same  need  in  the  experience  of  others. 
The  same  motive  which  has  led  her  to  do 
this  has  also  made  her  work,  from  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted, 
an  important  contribution  toward  a  more 
perfect  educational  system  than  general- 
ly prevails ;  though  we  would  not  do  her 
the  injustice  to  imply  that  what  she  has 
done  claims  merit  on  this  account  alone 
or  chiefly.  It  does  claim  merit  in  this 
way,  and  of  a  very  high  order,  because  it 
avoids  a  prominent  fault  that  vitiates  most 
works  intended  to  promote  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  fault  referred 
to  is  the  same  which  De  Quincey,  in  a  note 
to  his  "  Political  Economy,"  has  called  the 
greatest  vice  of  teaching,  —  namely,  that 
the  teacher  does  not  readily  enter  into,  as 
an  inheritance,  the  difficulties  of  the  pupil. 
Merely  to  have  corrected  this  fault,  to 
have  met  the  popular  mind  half-way  and 
upon  its  own  ground,  was  to  furnish  an 
important  condition  hitherto  lacking  in 
the  field  chosen. 

The  extent  of  the  work  —  embracing, 
as  it  does,  the  whole  field  of  literature  — 
imposes  other  and  more  difficult  condi- 
tions. Originality,  in  any  primary  sense, 
was  of  course  an  impossibility  ;  a  single 
lifetime  would  not  suffice  even  for  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  original  ma- 
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terials  on  so  grand  a  scale.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  select  and  make  use  of 
the  best  authorities,  critical  and  historical, 
those  whose  researches  have  been  most 
valuable  and  comprehensive,  in  each  par- 
ticular department  of  the  field.  These  au- 
thorities were  to  be  found,  not  in  a  sin- 
gle language,  but  in  several ;  and  even  af- 
ter they  were  found,  and  the  various  re- 
sults of  their  investigations  put  at  their  just 
estimate,  the  important  work  of  selection 
had  then  only  just  commenced.  Here 
were  the  master  -  critics  and  antiquaries, 
—  the  Miillers,  Champollions,  and  all. 
Some  use  must  be  made  of  each  ;  but  the 
compass,  no  less  than  the  design,  of  the 
work  demanded  the  exclusion  of  all  sec- 
ondary and  unimportant  matter,  yet  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  ideal  unity  should 
not  be  at  all  disturbed.  Here  was  requir- 
ed, not  merely  tact  and  discrimination, 
but  a  high  degree  of  philosophical  analy- 
sis ;  and  since  this  was  valueless  except 
as  it  was  followed  by  comprehensive  syn- 
thesis, the  power  of  artistic  combination 
was  no  less  requisite  to  the  complete  re- 
sult. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  there  has  been  through- 
out a  remodelling  of  all  the  material  used. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  features  which  give  value 
and  interest  to  the  work,  that  in  frequent 
instances  the  material  has  been  presented 
precisely  as  it  came  to  hand ;  a  felicitous 
or  humorous  turn  of  a  sentence,  a  pointed 
antithesis,  a  happy  grouping  of  historic 

•  incidents,  or  a  vigorous  clinching  of  mani- 
fold thoughts  in  a  single  expression,  has 
been  happily  preserved  where  by  others 
it  might  have  been  ejected,  or  marred 
in  the  changing,  for  the  sake  of  giving  to 
the  work  a  factitious  claim  to  an  original- 
ity which,  in  such  a  field,  is  plainly  the 
least  desirable  characteristic.  Our  most 

%  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Botta  that 
she  has  been  willing  to  sacrifice  what  at 
the  best  would  have  been  a  spurious  claim 
to  the  purely  legitimate  one,  of  having 
conquered  almost  insuperable  difficulties, 
and,  by  the  most  conscientious  fidelity, 
elaborated  a  really  valuable  treatise,  where 
before  there  existed  none  at  all. 

So  great  as  has  been  the  need  of  this 
work,  so  great  will  be  the  appreciation  of 
it  at  the  hands  of  the  reading  public.  A 
whole  has  been  given  where  hitherto  only 


parts  had  existed,  and  those  for  the  most 
part  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader. 

We  have  no  space  to  enlarge  upon  the 
many  particular  excellences  of  the  book. 
It  is  vivacious  in  style,  having  none  of  the 
tedium  belonging  to  most  works  of  this 
description.  There  is  very  much  con- 
cerning ancient  religion,  and  concerning 
the  classification  of  languages,  as  well  as 
respecting  the  peculiarities  of  each,  that 
has  never  before  been  presented  in  a  pop- 
ular form.  We  have  rarely,  indeed,  seen 
so  much  that  was  valuable,  and  so  well 
digested,  compressed  within  such  limited 
bounds. 


The  New  American  Cyclopaedia ;  a  Popular 
Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge.    Ed- 
ited by  GEORGE  RIPLEY  and  CHARLES 
.     A.  DANA.     16  vols.    royal  8vo.    New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

THE  sixteenth  and  concluding  volume  of 
the  "  New  American  Cyclopaedia "  brings 
Messrs.  Eipley  and  Dana  to  the  end  of  one 
of  the  most  laborious  and  important  litera- 
ry works  ever  undertaken  in  this  country ; 
and  the  voice  of  the  public,  we  are  sure, 
will  be  all  but  unanimous  in  congratulat- 
ing them  upon  the  generally  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  they  have  performed 
their  task.  The  cost  of  the  work,  according 
to  a  New- York  journal,  has  been  over  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Six  years  have 
been  spent  in  its  execution,  and  nearly  five 
hundred  writers  have  been  employed  to 
contribute  to  it.  Naturally,  the  articles  are 
of  very  unequal  merit ;  but  it  is  fair  to  re- 
mark that  a  high  standard  of  scholarship 
and  literary  polish  has  evidently  been  aim- 
ed at,  from  the  first  volume  to  the  last,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  point  upon  which 
the  "  New  American  Cyclopaedia  "  may 
not  safely  challenge  comparison  with  any 
work  of  similar  pretensions  in  the  English 
language. 

Practically,  none  of  the  cyclopaedias  pre- 
viously accessible  in  our  language  has  now 
much  value.  Such  works  as  "  Rees's," 
the  "  Edinburgh,"  the  "  London,"  and  the 
"  Penny  "  Cyclopaedias,  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana,"  and  the  excellent, 
though  rather  brief,  "  Encyclopaedia  Amer- 
icana "  of  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  the  only 
one,  except  the  "New  American,"  ever 
written  in  this  country,  however 'good  in 
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their  day,  have  long  been  entirely  out 
of  date.  The  "English  Cyclopaedia"  of 
Charles  Knight,  and  the  eighth  edition  of 
the  famous  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica," 
were  completed  while  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Ripley  and  Dana  was  yet  in  progress  ; 
but  they  are  so  different  from  the  lat- 
ter in  their  scope  and  execution,  and  so 
much  more  costly,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  said  to  rival  it.  The  first-named  is  a 
revised  issue  of  the  old  "  Penny  Cyclopae- 
dia "  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  and  retains  some  of 
the  best  features  of  that  excellent  work. 
Its  arrangement  seems  to  us  peculiarly  in- 
convenient ;  but  its  most  glaring  defect  is 
the  lack  of  American  subjects,  and  the 
slipshod,  unsatisfactory,  and  inaccurate 
manner  in  which  the  few  that  are  found  in 
it  have  been  treated.  The  "Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica  "  is  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion. '  The  first  edition  of  this  great  work 
appeared  over  ninety  years  ago.  It  con- 
tained neither  historical,  biographical,  nor 
geographical  articles,  and  was  rather  a 
collection  of  treatises  on  the  principal  arts 
and  sciences  than  a  cyclopaedia  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  has 
since  been  five  times  almost  remodelled, 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  greatly  en- 
larged ;  but  it  still  preserves  its  old  distin- 
guishing feature  of  treating  great  scientific 
and  historical  subjects  exhaustively  un- 
der a  single  head  :  for  instance,  there  are 
•  two  elaborate  historical  articles  on  "  Brit- 
ain" and  "England,"  but  none  on  Charles 
I.  or  Charles  II.;  long  articles  on  "Animal 
Kingdom  "  and  "  Mammalia,"  —  so  long, 
in  fact,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
anything  in  them  without  an  index, —  but 
none  on  the  separate  animals.  For  the 
scholar,  this  plan,  perhaps,  has  its  advan- 
tages ;  but,  for  the  unlearned  reader,  who 
turns  to  his  cyclopaedia  to  find  an  intelligi- 
ble account  of  the  habits  of  some  particu- 
lar creature,  without  caring  greatly  what 
its  precise  place  may  be  in  the  zoological 
kingdom,  or  looks  for  a  name  without 
knowing  whether  it  belongs  to  a  fish  or  a 
river,  no  book  that  professes  to  be  a  man- 
ual of  reference  could  well  be  arranged 
on  a  more  inconvenient  principle.  One 
of  the  chief  duties  of  a  cyclopaedia  is  to 
save  trouble,  —  to  put  one  on  the  high-road 
to  knowledge,  without  unnecessary  delay 
in  finding  the  guide-boards.  But  send  a 
half-educated  man  to  look  for  a  scrap  of 


learning  in  an  article  of  a  hundred  pages, 
and  one  might  as  well  at  once  turn  him 
loose  into  a  library.  And  what  is  worse, 
the  unwieldy  dimensions  of  these  great 
articles  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  in- 
formation they  contain.  We  venture  to 
assert  that  the  ponderous  "  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,"  with  its  twenty-two  quarto 
volumes,  will  tell  less,  for  instance,  about 
the  Horse,  or  about  Louis  XIV.,  than  the 
much  smaller  work  of  Messrs.  Ripley  and 
Dana.  In  the  "New  American  Cyclopae- 
dia" there  are  few  articles  over  twenty 
pages  long.  The  leading  subjects  in  the 
sciences,  such  as  "  Anatomy,"  "  Botany," 
"  Physiology,"  etc.,  have  from  three  to 
ten  pages  each,  —  enough  to  give  an  out- 
line of  the  principles  and  history  of  the 
science.  The  great  geographical  and  po- 
litical divisions  of  the  globe  are  treated  at 
somewhat  greater  length.  Every  impor- 
tant plant,  beast,  bird,  and  fish,  every  large 
town,  river,  lake,  province,  and  mountain, 
every  notable  monarch,  and  every  great 
battle,  (not  forgetting  "Bull  Run"  and 
the  "  Chickahominy  Campaign,")  is  the 
subject  of  a  separate  article. 

Next  to  this  very  convenient  subdivision 
of -topics,  the  most  striking  merit  of  the 
new  cyclopaedia  is,  perhaps,  comprehensive- 
ness. Among  its  faults,  very  few  faults 
of  omission  can  fairly  be  charged ;  and, 
indeed,  it  seems  to  us  rather  to  err  in  giv- 
ing too  many  articles,  especially  on  Amer- 
ican second-rate  preachers,  politicians,  and 
literary  men,  all  of  whom  are  no  doubt 
ticketed  for  immortality  by  a  select  circle 
of  friends  and  admirers,  but  in  whom  the 
public  at  large  take  the  fain.test  possible 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  space 
given  to  such  heroes  is  small ;  and  so  long 
as  they  do  not  exclude  more  valuable  mat- 
ter, but  only  add  a  little  to  the  bulk  of  the 
volumes,  they  do  no  great  harm,  and  may 
chance  to  be  useful.  In  the  department 
of  natural  history  this  work  is  much  full- 
er than  any  other  general  dictionary.  It 
is  also  especially  complete  in  technology 
and  law,  (the  latter  department  having 
been  under  the  care  of  Professor  Theoph- 
ilus  Parsons,)  and  sufficiently  so  in  med- 
icine, theology,  and  other  branches  of  sci- 
ence. 

Among  the  articles  upon  which  its 
success  and  reputation  will  chiefly  rest 
are  those  relating  to  technology.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  they  are  plain, 
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practical,  and  full  of  common  sense.  Those 
on  "  Cotton  "  and  "  Wool "  and  their  man- 
ufactures, the  various  metals  and  the  ways 
of  working  them,  (the  article  on  "Zinc  " 
is  the  best  we  have  ever  seen  on  that  sub- 
ject,) "  Gas,"  "  Ship/'  "  Railroad,"  "  Tel- 
egraph," "  Sewing  -Machine,"  "Steam," 
and  "Sugar,"  are  compact  summaries  of 
valuable  knowledge,  and  will  go  far  to 
commend  the  work  to  a  class  of  persons 
who,  except  in  our  own  country,  are  not 
much  given  to  reading  or  book-buying. 
They  vindicate  the  claims*  of  the  Cyclo- 
paedia to  be  a  popular  dictionary,  not  in- 
tended solely  for  the  scholar's  library,  but 
directed,  to  the  wants  of  the  artisan  and 
man  of  business.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  of  many  of  them,  —  of  "Ship,"  for 
instance,  and  "  Telegraph," —  that,  apart 
from  their  value  as  records  of  industrial 
progress  and  invention,  they  are  interest- 
ing enough  to  furnish  a  very  pleasant 
hour's  occupation  to  the  desultory  read- 
er. 

The  other  scientific  articles  are  mostly 
written  in  a  clear,  unpretending  style,  with 
a  sparing  use  of  technical  expressions ; 
and  so  far  as  we  have  discovered,  they 
do  ample  justice  to  all  recent  discoveries. 
The  articles  by  Professor  Bache  on  the 
"  Tides,"  Professor  Dalton  on  "  Embryol- 
ogy," Professor  J.  D.  Dana  on  "  Crystal- 
lography," Dr.  W.  H.  Draper  on  the 
"Nervous  System,"  Professor  James  Hall 
on  "  Palaeontology,"  Professor  Henry,  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  on  "  Mag- 
netism "  and  "  Meteorology,"  James  T. 
Hodge  on  "  Earth  "  and  "  Electricity," 
Frank  II.  Storer  on  "  Chemistry  "  and 
kindred  subjects,  Dr.  Reuben  on  "  Heat," 
"Light."  "Vision,"  "Winds,"  etc.,  and 
the  philological  contributions  of  Dr.  Krait- 
sir  and  Professor  Whitney,  do  the  high- 
est credit  to  the  work  in  which  they  ap- 
pear. The  forbidding  appearance  of  Dr. 
Kraitsir's  articles  will  get  more  notice 
than  their  deep  learning.  We  cannot  but 
regret  that  such  valuable  papers  as  those 
on  "Hieroglyphics,"  "  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions," "  Indian  Languages,"  and  we  may 
add,  though  belonging  to  another  class  of 
subjects,  "Brahma"  and  "Buddha,"  by 
the  same  author,  should  not  have  been 
dressed  with  a  little  more  taste,  and  the 
naked  deformity  of  barbarous  paradigms 
covered  with  some  of  the  ornaments  of  a 
readable  style.  It  is  the  more  a  pity,  be- 


cause the  articles  are  well  worth  any  care 
that  could  be  spent  upon  them. 

The  biographical  articles  are  sufficiently 
numerous,  And,  though  rigidly  condensed, 
are  full  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
There  are  few  such  elaborate  biographies 
as  those  contributed  by  Macaulay,  De 
Quincey,  and  others,  to  the  "  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica  "  ;  but  Mr.  Bancroft's  "  Jon- 
athan Edwards,"  Mr.  Everett's  "  Hallam," 
"  Washington,"  and  "  Daniel  Webster," 
President  Pelton's  "  Agassiz,"  Profess- 
or Lowell's  "  Dante,"  Professor  Schaff's 
"  Luther  "  and  "  Melancthon,"  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's  "  DeWitt  Clinton,"  A.  W.  Thayer's 
"  Beethoven,"  "  Handel,"  "  Haydn,"  and 
"Mozart,"  Richard  Grant  White's  "Shake- 
speare," and  the  articles  on  "  Patrick  Hen- 
ry," "  Washington  Irving,"  "  Milton," 
"  Southey,"  "  Schiller,"  "  Swift,"  and  many- 
others  we  might  name,  are  admirable  spe- 
cimens of  literary  composition.  Among 
miscellaneous  articles  that  deserve  partic- 
ular praise  are  a  well-written  and  elabo- 
rate history  of  the  Jewish  people  and  liter- 
ature under  the  title  "  Hebrews  "  ;  a  pic- 
turesque account  of  "London";  a  sum- 
mary of  all  that  is  known  about "  Japan  " ; 
excellent  histories  of  "  Newspapers  "  and 
"  Periodical  Literature  "  ;  a  brilliant  arti- 
cle on  "Athens"  by  the  late  President 
Felton ;  a  review  of  "  Arctic  Discovery  "  ; 
valuable  -and  exceedingly  interesting  pa- 
pers on  "  Army,"  "  Artillery,"  "  Infan- 
try," and  "  Cavalry,"  with  one  on  "  Gun- 
nery "  by  Commodore  Charles  Henry  Da- 
vis ; "  Painting  " ;  "  Sculpture  " ;  "  Serfs  " ; 
"  Slavery  " ;  "  Hungary  "  ;  and  the  best 
published  account  of  the  "Mormons." 
The  article  on  the  "  United  States  "  fills 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  including 
thirty-three  pages  of  fresh  statistical  ta- 
bles, and  gives  an  admirable  summary  of 
our  history  down  to  last  September ;  it 
closes  with  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
American  literature.  The  Supplement 
gives  a  biography  of  nearly  every  general 
in  the  Union  and  Rebel  armies. 

The  promises  of  the  editors  on  the  score 
of  impartiality  have  been  well  kept.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  them  to  sat- 
isfy everybody,  or  never  to  be  caught 
tripping ;  but  in  the  great  questions  of  re- 
ligion and  politics,  they  seem  to  have  pre- 
served a  happy  mean  between  the  out- 
spoken freedom  of  the  partisan  and  the 
halting  timidity  of  the  man  who  never 
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commits  himself  because  he  never  has 
an  opinion.  Their  contributors  represent 
nearly  every  Christian  creed,  every  shade 
of  politics,  and  every  part  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
London,  and  from  Mobile  to  Montreal. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  Cyclopae- 
dia does  fuller  justice  to  our  own  country 
than  she  has  ever  received  from  such  a 
book  before  ;  that  the  historical  and  statis- 
tical articles  present  the  latest  accessible 
information ;  and  that,  so  far  as  our  oppor- 
tunities of  examination  permit  us  to  judge, 
the  book,  though  of  course  not  free  from 
errors,  is  accurate  to  a  more  than  ordina- 
ry degree.  The  labor  of  the  editors  has 
been  careful  and  conscientious ;  and  they 
have  produced  a  work  which  must  long  en- 
dure as  a  valuable  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican literature  and  a  credit  to  American 
scholarship. 


Manual  of  Geology  :  treating  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  the  Science  with  Special  Eefer- 
ence  to  American  Geological  History, 
etc.  By  JAMES  D.  DANA.  8vo.  Phil- 
adelphia: Theodore  Bliss  &  Co.  Lon- 
don :  Triibner  &  Co. 

No  work  on  any  science  has  yet  been 
published  in  our  language  more  exhaust- 
ive of  facts,  more  clear  in  statement,  or 
more  philosophical  in  general  character 
and  arrangement,  than  Dana's  "  Mineral- 
ogy," as  presented  in  its  last  and  revised 
edition. 

Of  course,  the  announcement  of  a  "  Man- 
ual of  Geology  "  by  the  same  author  could 
not  fail  to  excite  hopes  that  a  long -felt 
want  on  the  part  of  the  American  public 
was  to  be  met,  a  void  in  our  scientific 
literature  to  be  filled.  Nor  are  we  disap- 
pointed in  our  expectations,  now  that  the 
work  has  appeared  and  time  has  been  giv- 
en for  its  careful  perusal.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  feel  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that 
might  perhaps  express  itself  too  strongly 
in  praise,  if  we  were  not  withheld  by  the 
supposition  that  a  proper  notice  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume  would  do  more  for  its 
appreciation  by  the  reader  than  any  lan- 
guage of  eulogy. 

What,  then,  is  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  work,  and  wherein  do  the  contents 
so  differ  from  previous  publications  as  to 
claim  our  especial  notice  ? 


In  the  first  place,  we  would  state,  that, 
while  it  is  a  manual  of  general  geologi- 
cal knowledge  concerning  the  history  of 
the  earth  and  of  life  on  its  surface,  and 
full  of  information  concerning  the  strata 
and  geological  phenomena  of  all  parts  of 
our  globe,  it  is  yet  peculiar,  inasmuch  as 
it  treats  of  the  principles  of  the  science 
with  special  reference  to  American  Geo- 
logical History.  In  this  will  be  found  its 
great  value  to  American  students ;  for 
who  of  them  has  not  had  his  patience 
tried,  and  his  enthusiasm  often  chilled,  in 
vain  attempts  to  solve  the  questions  which 
have  sometimes  arisen  in  his  mind  con- 
cerning American  geology,  and  has  not 
sought  their  solution  in  the  only  way  open 
to  him,  —  a  consultation  of  innumerable 
State  lleports,  and  other  publications,  not 
half  of  which  were  accessible  when  requir- 
ed? 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  work 
is  the  prominence  given  to  Historical  Ge- 
ology, or  that  portion  which  treats  of  the 
successive  formation  of  the  strata  of  the 
different  periods,  and  of  the  development 
and  characteristics  of  the  life  upon  the 
surface.  The  whole  treatment  of  this  ex- 
hibits in  a  marked  degree  the  extended  re- 
search and  philosophical  ability  of  the  au- 
thor. 

GENERAL    CONTENTS    AND    DIVISIONS    OF 
THE    WORK. 

Physiographic  Geology.  —  This  embraces  a 
general  survey  of  the  earth's  features  :  its 
continents,  oceans,  lakes,  river  -  systems, 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  currents,  cli- 
mates, distribution  of  forest  -  regions,  des- 
erts, etc. 

Lit/iolof/ical  Geology.  —  This  treats  of  the 
rocks,  and  of  their  arrangement :  the  first 
embracing  an  account  of  all  the  important 
chemical  elements  that  enter  into  their 
constitution,  the  minerals  and  organic  ma- 
terials that  occur  in  their  composition,  and 
the  kinds  and  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  those  that  make  up  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  the  second  presenting  the  arrange- 
ment of  rocks,  stratified  and  unstratified, 
—  the  structure  due  to  deposition  and  oth- 
er agencies,  —  the  dislocations  of  strata, 
and  the  consequent  faults  and  distortions 
of  fossils  contained  in  them,  —  together 
with  considerations  upon  the  age  and  chro- 
nological division  of  all  the  strata  of  the 
earth's  surface. 
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Historical  Geology.  —  This  third  part  of 
the  volume,  and  that  which  peculiarly  char- 
acterizes the  work,  opens  with  some  gen- 
eral remarks  upon  the  divisions  in  Geo- 
logical History,  and  the  announcement  of 
certain  important  principles  to  be  kept  in 
viQW  while  considering  the  subject.  The 
progress  of  life  is  then  described  as  the 
basis  of  subdivision  into  Geological  Ages  ; 
and  the  subdivisions  of  geological  time  are 
presented  as  follows  :  — 

I.  Azoic  Time  or  Age. 
II.  Palaeozoic  Time. 

1.  The  Age  of  Mollusks,  or  Silurian. 

2.  The  Age  of  Fishes,  or  Devonian. 

3.  The  Age  of  Coal  Plants,  or  Car- 

boniferous. 

III.  Mesozoic  Time. 

4.  The  Age  of  Reptiles. 

IV.  Cenozoic  Time. 

5.  The  Age  of  Mammals. 
V.  Era  of  Mind. 

6.  The  Age  of  Man. 

And  in  connection  with  this  is  given  a 
table  of  the  further  subdivision  of  this 
history  into  Geological  Periods,  and  a  map 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  rocks  of 
each  of  these  periods  over  the  surface  of 
the  United  States. 

The  great  divisions  above  given  are,  as 
stated,  essentially  the  same  as  proposed  by 
Professor  Agassiz,  who,  however,  made  the 
era  of  Fishes  to  embrace  the  first  and  sec- 
ond ages  of  Palaeozoic  Time,  the  Silurian 
and  the  Devonian,  instead  of  restricting 
it,  as  now  done,  to  the  hitter,  and  calling 
the  former  the  Age  of  Mollusks. 

Following  these  general*  considerations, 
each  great  division  of  geologic  time  is 
successively  taken  up,  commencing  with 
the  Azoic.  Each  period  of  the  several 
divisions  is  treated  of  in  order ;  and  the 
rocks  of  each  epoch  and  their  distribution 
described,  first,  as  they  exhibit  themselves 
in  America,  —  then,  more  briefly,  as  they 
appear  in  Europe.  A  full  account  of  the 
life  that  manifested  itself  in  each  epoch, 
both  vegetable  and  animal,  is  likewise 
given  in  the  same  order.  The  igneous 
and  other  disturbing  agencies  are  then 
considered,  and  general  remarks  added 
upon  the  geography,  the  character  of  the 
surface,  and  various  phenomena  of  the 
period. 

The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  work 
is  abundantly  illustrated  with  well -exe- 


cuted figures  of  all  the  characteristic  spe- 
cies that  distinguish  the  several  periods, 
mostly  drawn  from  American  examples. 

Dynamical  Geology.  —  This  particular 
branch  of  the  subject  is  made  less  promi- 
nent than  usual  in  geological  works,  but 
it  will  not  be  found  lacking  in  any  point. 

The  subject  is  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — 

1.  Life  as  an  agent  in  protecting,   de- 
stroying, and  making  rocks. 

2.  Cohesive  Attraction. 

3.  The  Atmosphere    as    a  mechanical 
agent. 

4.  Water  as  a  mechanical  agent. 

5.  Heat  as  an  agent  in  volcanic  phenom- 
ena, igneous    eruptions,    metamorphism, 
veins,  etc. 

6.  Movements  of  the  earth's  crust,  pli- 
cation of  strata,  origin  of  mountains,  earth- 
quakes, etc. 

7.  Chemistry  of  Rocks. 

Under  the  first  head,  we  have  much  in- 
teresting matter  concerning  peat  and  cor- 
al formations,  coral  reefs  and  their  origin, 
illustrated  with  figures. 

Under  the  head  of  Water  as  an  Agent, 
some  plates  are  given,  new  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  of  the  remarkable  canons  of 
the  Colorado,  which  so  well  illustrate  the 
powerful  agency  of  this  element  in  wear- 
ing away  for  itself  deep  channels  in  the 
strata.  Under  the  same  head  is  an  inter- 
esting essay  upon  Glaciers,  with  figures, 
one  of  which  is  a  reduced  copy  of  a 
sketch  in  Agassiz's  great  work,  represent- 
ing the  Glacier  of  Zermatt,  in  the  Monte- 
Rosa  region. 

Under  the  head  of  Heat  as  an  Agent, 
we  have,  as  might  be  expected,  interest- 
ing and  valuable  matter  upon  volcanic 
phenomena,  and  those  of  metamorphism. 

We  have  thus  briefly  passed  in  review 
the  contents  of  the  work,  and  without 
criticism,  too,  for  we  would  scarcely  have 
a  sentence  in  the  book  altered  or  omitted. 
Yet  we  do  not  always  concur  in  all  the 
views  expressed  or  implied  by  the  author. 
For  instance,  we  consider  the  evidence  of 
the  Jurassic  age  of  the  Ichnolitic  strata  of 
the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  River  too 
strong  to  allow  of  their  being  any  longer 
classed  among  the  Triassic.  We  certainly 
differ  from  him  in  much  that  is  said  upon 
the  subject  of  Man,  as  of  one  species.  Yet 
we  do  not  care  to  dwell  upon  these  points, 
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especially  the  latter.  Our  author  will  not 
expect  to  find  all  readers  agreeing  with 
him  upon  such  mooted  questions. ' 

We  do  not  think  that  we  overestimate 
the  value  of  this  work,  when  we  express 
our  belief  that  its  publication  will  mark 
an  era  in  our  geological  progress.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  its  char- 
acter is  such  as  to  be  of  great  service  to 
those  among  us  who  are  already  learned 
in  the  geology  and  palaeontology  of  our 
continent ;  but  we  do  mean  to  affirm,  that, 
by  the  efficient  aid  which  this  work  will  be 
to  them,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
who  have  sought  hitherto  for  information 
on  its  great  Subjects,  when  seeking  was  lit- 
erally "  groping  in  darkness,"  will  be  help- 
ed forward  to  a  degree  of  knowledge  re- 
specting the  history  and  life  of  our  globe 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  at- 
tained. 


Elements  of  Military  Art  and  History  :  com- 
prising the  History  and  Tactics  of  the 
Separate  Arms,  the  Combination  of 
the  Arms,  and  the  Minor  Operations 
of  War.  By  EDWARD  DE  LA  BAKRE 
DDPARCQ,  Captain  of  Engineers  in  the 
Army  of  France,  and  Professor  of  the 
Military  Art  in  the  School  of  Saint-Cyr. 
Translated  and  edited  by  BRIG  ADI  ER- 

•  GENERAL  GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  General-in-Chief  of  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States.  8vo. 
New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand. 

WAR  has  its  science  and  its  art.  There 
is  a  domain  of  general  principles,  which 
have  their  application  in  all  the  active 
operations  of  war ;  and  military  science  is 
but  the  sum  of  these  principles  in  their 
theory  and  practice.  The  art  of  war 
deals  more  directly  with  the  details  and 
practical  direction  of  military  affairs,  and 
abounds  in  rules  of  action,  organization, 
and  administration.  Military  science  and 
art  are  equally  the  results  of  experience 
in  war.  Principles  of  strategy  have  grown 
out  of  the  exercise  of  the  highest  military 
mind  in  weighing  the  general  features  of 
campaigns,  and  from  the  perceptive  and 
logical  recognition  of  those  elements  es- 
sential to  success.  The  art  of  war  has 
grown  up  as  a  body  of  practices,  tradi- 
tions, and  rules,  naturally  resulting  from 
the  immense  sum  of  experience  in  mili- 


tary life  and  action  among  all  nations.  It 
is,  indeed,  so  inwoven  with  military  his- 
tory that  the  two  should  be  studied  in 
connection.  Military  art  is  more  mature 
than  military  science ;  and  in  war,  as  in 
the  practice  of  other  professions  and 
trades,  definite  and  empirical  rules  for 
daily  guidance,  based  mainly  on  practice, 
serve  almost  to  exclude  science  and  to 
keep  it  unprogressive.  When,  however, 
a  Napoleonic  mind  becomes  truly  imbued 
with  vital  military  principles,  its  most  suc- 
cessful strokes  may  result  from  a  bold  dis- 
regard of  rules  under  the  lead  of  higher  in- 
telligence. But  as  military  science  is  very 
imperfect,  and  as  Hannibals,  Fredericks, 
and  Napoleons  are  not  every -day  products, 
it  behooves  lesser  lights  to  study  the  art 
of  war  most  conscientiously,  in  the  hope 
of  at  least  escaping  the  fatal  category  of 
blunders  which  crude  officers  are  forever 
repeating. 

The  publication  of  a  really  good  book 
on  Military  Art  and  History  is,  just  now, 
a  fortunate  event,  and  its  appearance  two 
years  since  might  have  saved  us  much 
costly  and  mortifying  experience.  En- 
lightened men  of  all  nations  concede  to 
the  French  school  of  soldiers  and  military 
authors  a  certain  preeminence,  due  partly 
to  the  genius  of  the  people  and  partly  to  the 
immense  vital  growth  of  war-craft  under 
Napoleon.  Barre  Duparcq  is  one  of  the 
most  favorably  known  among  recent  mili- 
tary writers  in  France.  As  an  engineer 
officer  and  Professor  of  Military  Art  in 
the  famous  school  of  Saint-Cyr,  he  has 
been  led  to  study  fortification,  military 
history,  army -'organization,  and  the  art 
of  war  with  a  methodical  thoroughness, 
which,  besides  other  highly  valued  works, 
has  given  us  its  ripe  fruit  in  the  volume 
before  us.  If  not  the  very  best,  this  is 
certainly  among  the  best  of  the  numerous 
volumes  devoted  to  this  topic ;  and  Gen- 
eral Cullum's  judgment  in  selecting  this 
work  for  translation  is  fully  justified  by 
the  admirable  system,  cfear  and  learned, 
but  brief  exposition,  and  entirely  trust- 
worthy quality,  Avhich  even  hasty  readers 
must  recognize.  Could  this  book  be  put 
into  the  hands  and  heads  of  our  numerous 
intelligent,  but  untrained  officers,  it  would 
work  a  transformation  supremely  needed. 
It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  many  pre- 
cious lives  and  how  much  national  honor 
have  been  thrown  away  from  the  lack  of 
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just  that  portion  of  military  instruction 
which  is  here  offered  in  a  single  volume. 
Though  no  one  book  can  make  an  accom- 
plished officer,  we  may  say  that  no  offi- 
cer can  read  Duparcq's  Elements  without 
positive  advantage  and  real  progress  as  a 
soldier.  The  topics  treated,  with  constant 
illustration  from  history,  are,  the  organ- 
ization and  functions  of  the  four  arms,  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers; 
organization  of  active  armies ;  marches  and 
battles ;  outposts ;  detachments  ;  armed  re- 
connoissances ;  passage  of  rivers;  convoys ; 
partisans  ;  redoubts  ;  barricades  ;  heights  ; 
roads;  farms  or  houses;  forages;  defiles; 
villages ;  and  field  hygiene. 

General  Cullum  is  well  known  as  one 
of  the  most  proficient  students  of  military 
science  and  art  in  our  service,  and  is  am- 
ply qualified  to  prepare  an  original  text- 
book on  this  subject.  That  he  should 
have  found  time  to  translate  Duparoq's 
work,  amid  his  arduous  and  important 
services  as  General  Halleck's  chief  of 
staff  and  chief  engineer  during  the  re- 
markable Western  campaign,  shows  an 
industry  only  to  be  explained  by  his  in- 
tense realization  of  the  need  of  a  book  like 
this,  as  an  antidote  to  that  deficient  mili- 
tary instruction  which  has  been  so  replete 
with  bad  results.  The  translation  is  a 
faithful  and  lucid  rendering  of  the  orig- 
inal, and  the  technical  words  and  expres- 
sions are  generally  satisfactory  equivalents 
of  the  French  terms. 

We  venture  to  express  the  hope  that 
this  painful  war  will  lead  to  a  fresh  and 
successful  study  of  military  science  and 
art  in  relation  to  American  campaign-ele- 
ments, so  that  future  contingencies  can  be 
more  creditably  met  than  was  that  which 
Secession  suddenly  precipitated  on  us. 


Rejoinder  to  Mrs.  Slowe's  Reply  to  the  Ad- 
dress of  the   Women  of  England. 

EMILY  FAITH£DLI.,  "printer  and  pub- 
lisher in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,"  has 
issued  from  the  "  Victoria  Press,"  in  Lon- 
don, a  small  pamphlet  with  the  above  title, 
written  at  the  request  of  a  committee  of 
British  women  by  Miss  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  author  of  "  Intuitive  Morals."  As 
Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Reply  "  was  first  printed 
in  this  magazine,  we  here  give  the  whole 
"  Rejoinder." 


"  THE  following  Address  has  been  writ- 
ten with  the  belief  that  it  embodies  the 
general  sentiments  of  English  women  on 
the  subject  of  Slavery.  It  has  been  de- 
cided to  seek  no  signatures  on  the  present 
occasion,  rather  than  repeat  the  vast  un- 
dertaking of  obtaining  any  number  which 
should  adequately  correspond  with  the 
half -million  names  appended  to  the  for- 
mer Address. 

"  MADAM,  —  You  have  asked  of  the 
women  of  England  a  solemn  question. 
You  have  recalled  the  Address  which  half 
a  million  of  us  once  sent  you,  appealing  to 
our  sisters  in  America  to  raise  their  voices 
against  Slavery ;  and  you  demand,  Where 
is  now  the  spirit  which  dictated  that 
appeal  ?  You  quote  the  evidence  of 
our  press  and  our  public  speakers,  that 
the  righteous  indignation  against  Slavery 
which  once  kindled  in  all  English  hearts 
has  waned,  if  it  have  not  died  out ;  and 
you  allege  that  we  have  been  wanting 
in  generous  faith  and  sympathy  for  the 
North  in  her  great  struggle,  and  have  even 
descended  to  afford  countenance,  if  not  as- 
sistance, to  the  South.  You  challenge  us 
to  account  for  this  dereliction  from  our 
former  ardent  sentiments,  and  you  ask 
wherefore  it  is  that  now,  when  the  conflict 
has  assumed  its  most  terrible  form,  and 
the  peaceful  persuasions  of  philanthropists 
have  been  superseded  by  the  shock  of 
contending  armies  spreading  desolation 
through  your  land,  —  now  we  stand  afar 
off,  viewing  coldly  that  awful  contest,  and 
sending,  instead  of  cheering  words  of  sym- 
pathy and  faith,  only  doubts  and  lamenta- 
tions over  a  '  fratricidal  war/  and  regrets 
partitioned  with  strange  impartiality  be- 
tween the  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  free 
America,  and  those  who  have,  in  their 
own  audacious  words, '  founded  their  com- 
monwealth on  the  institution  of  Slavery/ 
You  retort  our  old  appeal  in  the  face  of 
these  things,  and  you  say  to  us,  '  Sisters, 
you  have  spoken  well;  we  have  heard 
you ;  we  have  heeded ;  we  have  striven 
in  the  cause,  even  unto  death ;  we  have 
sealed  our  devotion  by  desolate  hearth 
and  darkened  homestead,  —  by  the  blood 
of  sons,  husbands,  and  brothers.  In  many 
of  our  dwellings  the  very'light  of  our  lives 
has  gone  out,  and  yet  we  accept  the  life- 
long darkness  as  our  own  part  in  this 
great  and  awful  expiation,  by  which  the 
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bonds  of  wickedness  shall  be  loosed,  and 
abiding  peace  established  on  the  founda- 
tion of  righteousness.  Sisters,  what  have 
you  done,  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ? 
In  view  of  the  decline  of  the  noble  anti- 
slavery  fire  in  England,  in  view  of  all  the 
facts  and  admissions  recited  from  your 
own  papers,  we  beg  leave,  in  solemn  sad- 
ness, to  return  to  you  your  own  words :  — 
" '  A  common  origin,  a  common  faith, 
and,  we  sincerely  believe,  a  common  cause, 
urge  us  at  the  present  moment  to  address 
you  on  the  subject  of  the  fearful  encour- 
agement and  support  which  is  being  af- 
forded by  England  to  a  slave-holding  Con- 
federacy. We  appeal  to  you  as  sisters,  as 
wives,  as  mothers,  to  raise  your  voices  to 
your  fellow-citizens,  and  your  prayers  to 
God,  for  the  removal  of  this  affliction  and 
disgrace  from  the  Christian  world.' 

"  Madam,  in  answering  this  solemn  ap- 
peal, we  do  not  desire  to  detail  the  causes 
which  may,  in  a  measure,  explain  or  palli- 
ate this  failure  in  our  national  sympathy, 
whose  existence  (in  so  far  as  it  is  true)  we 
profoundly  deplore.  Enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  debate  has  been  already  held 
on  the  complicated  motives  which  have 
blended  in  your  war,  as  in  all  other  human 
concerns,  and  on  the  occasional  acts  of 
questionable  spirit  which  must  inevitably 
attend  the  public  policy  and  sentiments  of 
a  nation  engaged  in  deadliest  conflict  and 
bleeding  at  every  pore.  Somewhat  you 
may  perhaps  forgive  to  those  who  have 
'  withheld  their  full  sympathies,  jealous  that 
a  most  righteous  cause  should  be  main- 
tained with  any  save  the  most  untainted 
motives  and  the  most  unbending  recti- 
tude, and  who  have  failed  even  yet  to 
read  in  your  policy  the  full  desire  to  ac- 
complish that  end  of  universal  emancipa- 
tion whereto  Providence  is  visibly  direct- 
ing the  course  of  events.  Somewhat,  also, 
may  be  forgiven  to  those  w"ho  have  been 
misled  by  the  misrepresentations  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  press,  and  offended  by  the  in- 
imical spirit  of  your  own.  But,  Madam,  al- 
though many  lips  have  been  closed  which 
ought  to  have  spoken  to  you  words  of 
blessing,  though  the  voice  of  England 
which  has  reached  you  has  lacked  that 
full  tone  of  heartfelt  sympathy  you  had 
justly  anticipated,  yet  believe  not  that  our 
nation  is  truly  alienated  from  yours,  or 
apostate  to  the  great  principles  of  freedom 
which  were  once  our  glory.  The  heart  of 


England  is  sound  at  the  core  :  Slavery  is 
now  and  ever  an  abomination  in  our  eyes ; 
nor  has  the  dastard  proposition  to  recog- 
nize the  Confederate  States  failed  to  call 
forth  indignant  rejection,  and  that  even 
with  peculiar  earnestness  from  those  suf- 
fering operatives  whose  relief  such  a  meas- 
ure might  have  secured.  It  is  to  assure 
you  of  this,  to  vindicate  ourselves  from 
the  shame  of  turning  back  in  the  hour  of 
trial, — most  foreign  to  our  common  Sax- 
on race, —  that  we,  the  Women  of  Eng- 
land, offer  you  this  response. 

"  We  do  not  less  abhor  Slavery  now  than 
when  your  eloquent  words  called  out  an 
echo  of  feeling  throughout  Europe,  such 
as  no  other  appeal  for  the  wronged  or  the 
miserable  ever  produced.  We  abhor  Sla- 
very, judging  it  simply  as  human  beings, 
and  because  of  all  the  agonies  and  tortures 
it  has  occasioned.  We  abhor  it,  judging  it 
especially  as  women,  because  of  all  the  un- 
speakable wrongs,  the  hideous  degradation, 
it  has  inflicted  on  our  sex.  But  we  abhor 
it  not  only  because  of  these  its  results,  nor 
with  a  hatred  which  would  be  withdrawn, 
were  they  disputable  now  or  remediable 
hereafter.  We  abhor  Slavery  for  itself, 
and  for  its  own  enormous  iniquity,  —  even 
the  robbing  from  a  human  being  of  that 
freedom  which  it  was  the  supreme  gift  of 
Omnipotence  to  bestow.  We  hold,  that, 
-were  it  in  the  power  of  the  slaveholder  to 
make  his  slaves  absolutely  happy,  Slavery 
•would  not  less  be  an  injustice  and  a  crime. 
Happiness  is  not  to  be  measured  against 
freedom,  else  would  God  have  left  us 
brutes,  not  men,  and  spared  us  all  the  sor- 
rows of  struggling  humanity.  And  where- 
as it  has  been  argued  that  the  negro  is 
of  a  race  inferior  to  his  master,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  justifiable  to  enslave  him, 
we  reply,  that  the  right  to  freedom  is  not 
founded  on  the  equality  of  the  holder  to 
any  other  human  being,  else  were  every 
white  man  also  lawfully  to  be  enslaved  by 
every  other  stronger  or  wiser  than  himself. 
But  the  right  to  freedom  is  founded  sim- 
ply and  solely  on  the  moral  nature  where- 
with God  has  endowed  every  man  and 
woman  of  the  human  race,  enabling  them, 
by  its  use,  to  attain  to  that  virtue  which  is 
the  end  of  their  creation.  And  whereas 
others,  again,  have  defended  Slavery  on 
the  grounds  of  the  supposed  Divine  sanc- 
tion to  be  found  for  it  in  the  Scriptures, 
we  reply,  that  we  deplore  the  condition  of 
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those  whose  religion  can  lend  itself  to  the 
task  of  seeking  to  appeal  to  God  for  the 
permission  of  an  institution  which  the  con- 
sciences He  has  made  unequivocally  loathe 
and  condemn.  Nor  shall  we  hesitate  to 
stigmatize  such  an  appeal  as  hypocrisy, 
until  the  theologians  who  make  it  advance 
a  step  farther,  and  tell  us  that  they  are 
prepared  to  represent  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as 
one  who,  in  fitting  time  and  place,  might 
have  been  a  purchaser  and  a  master  of 
slaves.  Thus,  Madam,  do  we  still  con- 
demn and  abhor  Slavery,  as  we  have  ever 
done,  as  in  itself,  and  in  its  own  nature, 
utterly  evil  and  utterly  indefensible ;  and 
we  consider  its  vast  and  terrible  results  of 
cruelty  and  immorality  to  be  only  the  nat- 
ural fruit  of  so  stupendous  a  wrong. 

"  We  have  not  withheld  from  your  na- 
tion either  the  tribute  of  admiration  for 
the  vast  sacrifices  you  have  made,  or  of 
sympathy  for  the  bereavements  and  suf- 
ferings you  have  endured.  But  the  ex- 
pression of  such  admiration  and  sympa- 
thy from  the  truest  hearts  among  us  has 
been  almost  silenced  by  the  solemn  joy 
wherewith  we  have  beheld  your  country 
purging  herself,  even  through  seas  of 
blood,  for  her  guilty  participation  in  the 
crimes  of  the  past,  and  preparing  for  her- 
self the  stainless  future  of  '  a  land  where- 
in dwelleth  righteousness.'  We  have  re- 
joiced in  the  midst  of  sorrow  to  know  that 
the  doom  of  Slavery  was  written  by  a  Di- 
vine Hand,  even  from  the  hour  when  its 
upholders  dared  to  believe  it  possible  in 
the  face  of  Heaven  to  build  up  a  State 
upon  an  injustice.  We  have  looked  with 
awe-struck  consciences  to  this  great  reve- 
lation of  the  moral  laws  which  govern  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  show  to  men  who 
sought  for  God  in  the  records  of  distant 
ages  that  the  Living  Lord  still  rules  on 
high,  and  is  working  out  even  before  our 
eyes  the  delivery  of  the  captive  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  oppressor.  The  greatest  na- 
tional sin  of  Christian  times  has  wrought 
the  greatest  national  overthrow.  The  hid- 
den evil  of  the  land,  which  long  smoul- 
dered underground,  has  blazed  forth  at 
last  like  a  volcano,  bursting  in  sunder  the 
most  solid  of  human  institutions,  and  pour- 
ing the  lava-streams  of  ruin  and  desolation 
even  to  the  remotest  shores  where  the  spoil 
of  guilt  had  been  partaken.  But  while  we 
behold  with  awe,  in  the  present  calami- 
ty, the  manifestation  of  Supreme  Justice, 


we  look  with  confident  hope  to  the  final 
issue  to  which  it  must  lead.  In  whatever 
mode  that  end  may  be  brought  out,  and 
through  whatever  struggles  America  may 
yet  be  doomed  to  pass,  we  are  assured  that 
only  one  termination  can  await  a  conflict 
between  a  nation  which  has  abjured  its 
complicity  with  crime  and  a  confederation 
which  exists  but  to  perpetuate  that  crime 
forever.  It  is  not  now,  in  the  presence  of 
the  events  of  the  last  three  years,  that  we 
shall  be  tempted  to  fear  that  Wrong  and 
Robbery,  and  the  systematic  degradation 
of  woman,  may  possibly  prove  to  be  prin- 
ciples of  stability,  capable  of  producing  the 
security  and  consolidation  of  a  common- 
wealth !  Your  courage  in  this  Titanic 
strife,  — the  lavish  devotion  with  which  the 
best  blood  of  your  land  has  been  poured 
out  on  the  field,  and  the  tears  of  childless 
mothers  shed  in  homes  never  before  visit- 
ed by  the  sorrows  of  war,  —  the  patriotic 
generosity  with  which  your  treasures  have 
been  cast  into  the  gulf  opened  suddenly  in 
your  busy  and  prosperous  land,  even  as 
of  old  in  the  forum  of  ancient  Home, — 
these  noble  acts  of  yours  inspire  with  con- 
fidence in  you,  no  less  than  pride  in  the 
indomitable  energies  of  our  common  race. 
But  above  your  valor  and  your  patriotism, 
we  look  with  still  higher  hope  to  those 
moral  laws  whose  vindication  is  involved 
in  the  issue  of  fhe  conflict ;  and  we  feel  as- 
gured,  that,  while  for  the  Slave-Power  the 
future  can  hold  no  possibility  of  enduring 
prosperity,  for  Free  America  it  promises 
the  regeneration  of  a  higher  and  holier 
national  existence,  when  the  one  great  blot 
which  marred  the  glory  of  the  past  shall 
have  been  expiated  and  effaced  forever. 

"  This,  Madam,  is  the  belief  and  these 
are  the  hopes  of  thousands  of  Englishmen. 
They  are,  we  are  persuaded,  even  more 
universally  the  belief  and  hopes  of  the 
Women  of  England,  whose  hearts  the  com- 
plicated difficulties  of  politics  and  the  mis- 
erable jealousies  of  national  rivalry  do  not 
distract  from  the  great  principles  underly- 
ing the  contest.  The  failure  of  English 
sympathy  whereof  you  complain  is  but 
partial  at  the  most,  and  for  that  partial 
failure  we  deeply  and  sorrowfully  grieve. 
But  the  nation  at  large  is  still  true ;  and 
wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  learn  the 
feelings  of  the  great  masses,  no  lack  of  ar- 
dent feeling  has  ever  been  found  in  Eng- 
land for  the  Northern  cause.  Though 
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senseless  words  and  inhuman  jests  have 
been  bandied  across  the  Atlantic,  yet  we 
are  assured  that  in  the  heart  of  both  our 
nations  survives  unchanged  that  kindred 
regard  and  respect  whose  property  it  is, 
above  other  human  feelings,  to  be  inde- 
structible. At  this  hour  of  your  own  great- 
est need  and  direful  struggle, —  at  this  hour, 
when  a  pirate  from  our  ports  is  ravaging 
your  shores,  as  you  believe  (albeit  erro- 
neously) with  our  guilty  connivance, —  at 
this  very  hour  you  have  come  forward 
with  noblest  generosity,  and  sent  us  the 
rich  vessel  which  has  brought  food  to  our 
starving  people.  The  Griswold  has  been 
your  answer  to  the  Alabama.  It  is  a  mag- 
nanimous, a  sublime  one ;  and  English 


hearts  are  not  too  cold  to  read  it  aright,  or 
to  cherish  through  all  future  time  the  mem- 
ory thereof.  Scorn  and  hate  are  transient 
and  evanescent  things ;  charity  and  love 
have  in  them  the  elements  of  immortality. 
"  Madam,  we  answer  your  Appeal  by  this 
rejoinder,  and  send  this  message  through 
your  honored  hands  to  our  sisters  in  Amer- 
ica :  Our  hearts  are  with  you  in  unchang- 
ed sympathy  for  your  holy  cause,  in  un- 
dying abhorrence  of  Slavery,  in  profound 
sorrow  for  your  present  afflictions,  and 
in  firmest  faith  in  the  final  overthrow  of 
that  unrighteous  Power  whose  corner-stone 
is  an  injustice  and  a  crime. 
"  IN  BEHALF  OF 

"  THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND." 
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WHAT  Southey  says  of  Cottle's  shop 
is  true  of  the  little  bookstore  in  a  cer- 
tain old  town  of  New  England,  which 
I  used  to  frequent  years  ago,  and  where 
I  got  my  first  peep  into  Chaucer,  and 
Spenser,  and  Fuller,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  other  renowned  old  au- 
thors, from  whom  I  now  derive  so  much 
pleasure  and  solacement.  'T  was  a  place 
where  sundry  lovers  of  good  books  used 
to  meet  and  descant  eloquently  and  en- 
thusiastically upon  the  merits  and  de- 
merits /of  their  favorite  authors.  I,  then 
a  young  man^  with  a  most  praiseworthy 
desire  of  reading  "  books  that  are  books," 
but  with  a  most  lamentable  ignorance 
of  even  the  names  of  the  principal  Eng- 
lish authors,  was  both  a  pleased  and  a 
benefited  listener  to  the  conversations 
of  these  bookish  men.  Hawthorne  says 
that  to  hear  the  old  Inspector  (whom 
he  has  immortalized  in  the  quaint  and 
genial  introduction  to  the  "  Scarlet  Let- 
ter") expatiate  on  fish,  poultry,  and 
butcher's -meat,  and  the  most  eligible 
methods  of  preparing  the  same  for  the 


table,  was  as  appetizing  as  a  pickle  or  an 
oyster  ;  and  to  hear  these  literary  gour- 
mands talk  with  such  gusto  of  this  writ- 
er's delightful  style,  or  of  that  one's  de- 
licious humor,  or  t'  other's  brilliant  wit 
and  merciless  satire,  gave  one  a  taste 
and  a  relish  for  the  authors  so  loving- 
ly and  heartily  commended.  Certainly, 
after  hearing  the  genial,  scholarly,  gen- 
tlemanly lawyer  S sweetly  dis- 
course on  the  old  English  divines, — or 
bluff*,  burly,  good-natured,  wit -loving 

Master  R declaim,  in  his  loud,  bold, 

enthusiastic  manner,  on  the  old  English 
dramatists,  —  or  queer,  quaint,  golden- 
hearted  Dr.  D mildly  and  modest- 
ly, yet  most  pertinently,  express  him- 
self about  Old  Burton  and  Old  Fuller,  — 
or  wise,  thoughtful,  ingenious  Squire 

M ably,   if  not   very   eloquently, 

hold  forth  on  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
I  had  (who  but  a  dunce  or  dunder- 
head would  not  have  had  ?)  a  "  greedy 
great  desire  "  to  look  into  the  works  of 

"  Such  famous  men,  such  worthies  of  the 
earth." 
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And  after  listening  to  the  stout,  brawny, 
two-fisted,  whole-souled,  big-hearted, 
large-brained  Parson  A ,  as  he  talk- 
ed in  his  wise  and  winsome  manner 
about  Charles  Lamb  and  his  writings, 
I  could  not  refrain  from  forthwith  pro- 
curing and  reading  Elia's  famous  and 
immortal  essays.  Since  then  I  have 
keen  a  constant  reader  of  Elia,  and  a 
most  zealous  admirer  of  Charles  Lamb 
the  author  and  Charles  Lamb  the  man. 
Thackeray,  you  remember,  somewhere 
mentions  a  youthful  admirer  of  Dickens, 
who,  when  she  is  happy,  reads  "  Nicho- 
las Nickleby,"  —  when  she  is  unhappy, 
reads  "  Nicholas  Nickleby," — when  she 
is  tired,  reads  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  — 
when  she  is  in  bed,  reads  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby,"  —  when  she  has  nothing  to 
do,  reads  "Nicholas  Nickleby," — and 
when  she  has  finished  the  book,  reads 
"  Nicholas  Nickleby  " :  and  so  do  I  read 
and  re-read  the  essays  and  letters  of 
Charles  Lamb  ;  and  the  oftener  I  read 
them,  the  better  I  like  them,  the  high- 
er I  value  them.  Indeed,  I  live  upon 
the  essays  of  Elia,  as  Hazlitt  did  upon 
"  Tristram  Shandy,"  as  a  sort  of  food 
that  assimilates  with  my  natural  dispo- 
sition. 

And  yet,  despite  all  my  love  and  ad- 
miration of  Charles  Lamb,  —  nay,  rath- 
er in  consequence  of  it,  —  I  must  blame 
him  for  what  Mr.  Barren  Field  was 
pleased  to  eulogize  him  for,  —  writing 
so  little.  Undoubtedly  in  most  authors 
suppression  in  writing  would  be  a  vir- 
tue. In  Lamb  it  was  a  fault.  There 
are  a  score  or  two  of  subjects  which  he, 
"  no  less  from  the  temerity  than  felicity 
of  his  pen,"  should  have  written  upon, 
—  subjects  on  which  he  had  thought 
and  ruminated  for  years,  and  which  he, 
and  none  but  he,  could  do  justice  to.  He 
who  loved  and  admired,  as  they  were 
never  loved  and  admired  before  or 
since,  such  sterling  old  writers  as  Burton, 
Browne,  Fuller,  and  Walton,  should 
have  given  us  an  article  on  each  of  those 
worthies  and  their  inditings.  Chaucer 
and  Spenser,  though  proud  and  happy 
in  having  had  such  an  appreciating 


reader  of  their  writings  as  Elia  was, 
when  a  denizen  of  this  earth,  would, 
methinks,  have  given  him  a  warmer, 
heartier,  gladder  welcome  to  heaven, 
if  he  had  done  for  them  what  he  did 
for  Hogarth  and  the  old  dramatists,  — 
pointed  out  to  the  world  "  with  a  finger 
of  fire  "  the  truth  and  beauty  contained 
in  their  works.  Instead  of  writing  on- 
ly two  volumfes  of  essays,  Elia  should 
have  written  a  dozen.  He  had  read, 
heard,  thought,  and  seen  enough  to  fur- 
nish matter  for  twice  that  number.  He 
himself  confesseth,  in  a  letter  written 
a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  that  he 
felt  as  if  he  had  a  thousand  essays  swell- 
ing within  him.  Oh  that  Elia,  like  Mr. 
Spectator,  had  printed  himself  out  be- 
fore he  died ! 

But  notwithstanding  Lamb's  fame  and 
popularity,  notwithstanding  all  readers 
of  his  inimitable  essays  lament  that  one 
who  wrote  so  delightfully  as  Elia  did 
should  have  written  so  little,  there 
has  not  yet  been  published  a  com- 
plete collection  of  his  writings.  The 
standard  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by 
Talfourd,  is  far  from  being  complete. 
Surely  the  author  of  "  Ion "  was  un- 
wise in  not  publishing  all  of  Lamb's 
productions.  Carlyle  said  he  wanted 
to  know  all  about  Margaret  Fuller,  even 
to  the  color  of  her  stockings.  And  the 
admirers  of  Elia  want  to  possess  every 
scrap  and  fragment  of  his  inditing. 
They  cannot  let  oblivion  have  the  least 
"  notelet "  or  "  essaykin  "  of  his.  For, 
however  inferior  to  his  best  productions 
these  uncollected  articles  may  be,  they 
must  contain  more  or  less  of  Lamb's 
humor,  sense,  and  observation.  Some- 
what of  his  delightful  individuality  must 
be  stamped  upon  them.  In  brief,  they 
cannot  but  contain  much  that  would 
amuse  and  entertain  all  admirers  of 
their  author.  For  myself,  I  would  rath- 
er read  the  poorest  of  these  uncollected 
essays  of  Elia  than  the  best  productions 
of  some  of  the  most  popular  of  modern 
authors.  "  The  king's  chaff  is  as  good 
as  other  people's  corn,"  saith  the  old 
proverb.  "  There  is  a  pleasure  arising 
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from  the  very  bagatelles  of  men  re- 
nowned for  their  knowledge  and  gen- 
ius," says  Goldsmith  ;  "  and  we  receive 
with  veneration  those  pieces,  after  they 
are  dead,  which  would  lessen  them  in 
our  estimation  while  living :  sensible 
that  we  shall  enjoy  them  no  more,  we 
treasure  up,  as  precious  relics,  every 
saying  and  word  that  has  escaped  them ; 
but  their  writings,  of  every  kind,  we 
deem  inestimable." 

For  years  I  have  been  hopefully  and 
patiently  waiting  for  somebody  to  col- 
lect and  publish  these  scattered  and  all 
but  forgotten  articles  of  Lamb's ;  but 
at  last,  seeing  no  likelihood  of  its  be- 
ing done  at  present,  if  ever  in  my  day, 
and  fearing  that  I  might  else  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  these 
strangely  neglected  writings  of  my  fa- 
vorite author,  I  commenced  the  task 
of  searching  out  and  discovering  them 
myself  for  mine  own  delectation.  And 
after  a  deal  of  fruitless  and  aimless 
labor,  (for,  unlike  Johannes  Scotus  Eri- 
gena,  in  his  quest  of  a  treatise  of  Aris- 
totle, I  had  no  oracle  to  consult,)  after 
spending  as  many  days  in  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  I  know  not  how  many  vol- 
umes of  old,  dusty,  musty,  fusty  periodi- 
cals as  Mr.  Vernon  ran  miles  after  a  but- 
terfly, I  was  amply  rewarded  for  all  my 
pains.  For  I  not  only  found  all  of  Lamb's 
uncollected  writings  that  are  spoken  of 
in  his  "  Life  and  Letters,"  but  a  goodly 
number  of  articles  from  his  pen  which 
neither  he  nor  his  biographer  has  ever 
alluded  to.  As  I  read  these  (to  me) 
new  essays  of  Elia,  I  could  not  but  feel 
somewhat  indignant  that  such  excellent 
productions  of  such  an  excellent  writer 
should  have  been  "  underkept  and  down 
supprest "  so  long.  I  was  as  much  rav- 
ished with  these  new-found  essays  of 
Lamb's  as  good  old  Nicholas  Gerbelius 
(see  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancho- 
ly," Partition  II.,  Section  2,  Member  4) 
was  with  a  few  Greek  authors  restored 
to  light.  If  I  had  had  one  or  two  lov- 
ing, enthusiastic  admirers  of  Charles 
Lamb  to  enjoy  with  me  the  delight 
of  perusing  these  uncollected  Elias,  I 


should  have  been  "  all  felicity  up  to  the 
brim."  For  with  me,  as  with  Michael 
de  Montaigne  and  Hans  Andersen, 
there  is  no  pleasure  without  communi- 
cation. 

And  therefore,  partly  to  please  my- 
self, and  partly  to  please  the  admirers 
of  Charles  Lamb,  I  herewith  publish  a 
part  of  Elia's  uncollected  essays  and 
sketches.  To  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  their  author's  readers  they  will  be  as 
good  as  MSS.  And  not  only  will  they 
be  new  to  most  readers,  but  they  will  be 
found  to  be  not  wholly  unworthy  of  him 
who  wrote  the  immortal  dissertation  on 
"  Roast  Pig."  Albeit  not  to  be  compar- 
ed with  Elia's  best  and  most  finished 
productions,  these  articles  contain  some 
of  the  best  qualities  and  peculiarities  of 
his  genius.  Without  doubt,  all  genuine 
admirers,  all  true  lovers  of  the  gentle, 
genial,  delightful  Elia,  will  be  mightily 
pleased  with  these  productions  of  his 
inimitable  pen. 

Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  personally  acquainted  with  Charles 
Lamb  are  lavish  in  their  praise  of  his 
conversational  powers.  Hazlitt  says 
that  no  one  ever  stammered  out  such 
fine,  piquant,  deep,  eloquent  things  in 
a  half-dozen  half -sentences  as  he  did. 
"He  always  made  the  best  pun  and  the 
best  remark  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing." Lamb  was  undoubtedly  "match- 
less as  a  fireside  companion,"  inimita- 
ble as  a  table  -  talker,  "great  at  the 
midnight  hour."  The  "wit-combats" 
at  his  Wednesday-evening  parties  were 
waged  with  scarcely  inferior  skill  and 
ability  to  those  fought  at  the  old  Mer- 
maid tavern  between  Shakspeare  and 
Ben  Jonson.  Hazlitt,  in  his  delightful 
essay  intituled  "  Persons  One  would 
Wish  to  have  Seen,"  gives  a  masterly 
report  of  the  sayings  and  doings  at  one 
of  these  parties.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  report  the  conversation 
at  all  of  these  weekly  assemblages  of 
wits,  humorists,  and  good-fellows.  He 
made  a  capital  book  out  of  the  con- 
versation of  James  Northcote  :  he  could 
have  made  a  better  one  out  of  the  con- 
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vcrsation  of  Charles  Lamb.  Indeed, 
Elia  himself  seems  to  have  been  con- 
scious that  many  of  his  deepest,  wis- 
est, best  thoughts  and  ideas,  as  well  as 
wildest,  wittiest,  airiest  fancies  and  con- 
ceits, were  vented  in  conversation ;  and 
a  few  months  before  his  death  he  noted 
down,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  London  "  Athenaeum,"  a  few 
specimens  of  his  table-talk.  Although 
these  paragraphs  of  table-talk  are  not 
transcripts  of  their  author's  actual  con- 
versation, they  doubtless  contain  the 
pith  and  substance  of  what  he  had  real- 
ly said  in  some  of  his  familiar  discourses 
with  friends  and  acquaintances.  They 
contain  none  of  his  "jests  that  scald 
like  tears,"  none  of  his  play  upon  words, 
none  of  his  flashes  of  merriment  that 
were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar, 
but  some  of  his  sweet,  serious,  beauti- 
ful thoughts  and  fancies. 

Strange  that  Talfourd  neglected  to 
print  "Table-Talk"  in  his  edition  of 
Lamb  !  He  does  not  even  mention  it. 
It  is  certainly  as  good,  if  not  a  great 
deal  better  than  some  things  of  Lamb's 
which  he  saw  fit  to  reprint.  But  the 
best  way  to  praise  Elia's  "Table-Talk" 
is,  as  the  "  Tatler  "  says  of  South's  wise 
and  witty  discourse  on  the  "  Pleasures 
of  Religious  Wisdom,"  to  quote  it ;  and 
therefore  here  followeth,  without  fur- 
ther comment  or  introduction,  — 

"TABLE-TALK.      BY   THE    LATE   ELIA. 

"  IT  is  a  desideratum  in  works  that  treat 
de  re  culinarid,  that  we  have  no  ratio- 
nale of  sauces,  or  theory  of  mixed  fla- 
vors :  as  to  show  why  cabbage  is  repre- 
hensible with  roast  beef,  laudable  with 
bacon  ;  why  the  haunch  of  mutton  seeks 
the  alliance  of  currant-jelly,  the  shoulder 
civilly  declineth  it ;  why  loin  of  veal,  (a 
pretty  problem,)  being  itself  unctuous, 
seeketh  the  adventitious  lubricity  of 
melted  butter,  —  and  why  the  same  part 
in  pork,  not  more  oleaginous,  abhorreth 
from  it ;  why  the  French  bean  sympa- 
thizes with  the  flesh  of  deer ;  why  salt 
fish  points  to  parsnip,  brawn  makes  a 


dead-set  at  mustard ;  why  cats  prefer 
valerian  to  heart's-ease,  old  ladies  vice 
versa, —  though  this  is  rather  travelling 
out  of  the  road  of  the  dietetics,  and  may 
be  thought  a  question  more  curious  than 
relevant ;  why  salmon  (a  strong  sapor 
per  se")  fortifieth  its  condition  with  the 
mighty  lobster -sauce,  whose  embraces 
are  fatal  to  the  delicater  relish  of  the 
turbot;  why  oysters  in  death  rise  up 
against  the  contamination  of  brown  su- 
gar, while  they  are  posthumously  amo- 
rous of  vinegar ;  why  the  sour  mango 
and  the  sweet  jam  by  turns  court  and 
are  accepted  by  the  compilable  mutton- 
hash, — she  not  yet  decidedly  declaring 
for  either.  We  are  as  yet  but  in  the 
empirical  stage  of  cookery.  We  feed  ig- 
norantly,  and  want  to  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  of  the  relish  that  is  in  us ;  so  that, 
if  Nature  should  furtiish  us  with  a  new 
meat,  or  be  prodigally  pleased  to  restore 
the  phoenix,  upon  a  given  flavor,  we 
might  be  able  to  pronounce  instantly, 
on  philosophical  principles,  what  the 
sauce  to  it  should  be, —  what  the  curi- 
ous adjuncts." 

"  The  greatest  pleasure  I  know  is  to 
do  a  good  action  by  stealth  and  to  have 
it  found  out  by  accident." 

"  'T  is  unpleasant  to  meet  a  beggar. 
It  is  painful  to  deny  him ;  and  if  you 
relieve  him,  it  is  so  much  out  of  your 
pocket." 

"  Men  marry  for  fortune,  and  some- 
times to  please  their  fancy ;  but,  much 
oftener  than  is  suspected,  they  consider 
what  the  world  will  say  of  it,  how  such 
a  woman  in  their  friends'  eyes  will  look 
at  the  head  of  a  table.  Hence  we  see 
so  many  insipid  beauties  made  wives  of, 
that  could  not  have  struck  the  particu- 
lar fancy  of  any  man  that  had  any  fancy 
at  all.  These  I  call  furniture  wives ;  as 
men  Imy  furniture  pictures,  because  they 
suit  this  or  that  niche  in  their  dining- 
parlors. 

"  Your  universally  cried-up  beauties 
are  the  very  last  choice  which  a  man 
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of  taste  would  make.  What  pleases 
all  cannot  have  that  individual  charm 
which  makes  this  or  that  countenance 
engaging  to  you,  and  to  you  only  per- 
haps, you  know  not  why.  What  gained 
the  fair  Gunnings  titled  husbands,  who, 
after  all,  turned  out  very  sorry  wives  ? 
Popular  repute." 

"  It  is  a  sore  trial,  when  a  daughter 
shall  marry  against  her  father's  appro- 
bation. A  little  hard-heartedness,  and 
aversion  to  a  reconcilement,  is  almost 
pardonable.  After  all,  Will  Dockwray's 
way  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest.  His  best- 
loved  daughter  made  a  most  imprudent 
match,  —  in  fact,  eloped  with  the  last 
man  in  the  world  that  her  father  would 
have  wished  her  to  marry.  All  the 
world  said  that  he  would  never  speak 
to  her  again.  For  months  she  durst 
not  write  to  him,  much  less  come  near 
him.  But,  in  a  casual  rencounter,  he 
met  her  in  the  streets  of  Ware, — Ware, 
that  will  long  remember  the  mild  vir- 
tues of  William  Dockwray,  Esq.  What 
said  the  parent  to  his  disobedient  child, 
whose  knees  faltered  under  her  at  the 
sight  of  him  ?  '  Ha,  Sukey,  is  it  you  ?  ' 
with  that  benevolent  aspect  with  which 
he  paced  the  streets  of  Ware,  venerat- 
ed as  an  angel,  — '  come  and  dine  with 
us  on  Sunday ' ;  then  turning  away,  and 
again  turning  back,  as  if  he  had  forgot- 
ten something,  he  added, — '  and,  Sukey, 
do  you  hear  ?  bring  your  husband  with 
you.'  This  was  all  the  reproof  she  ever 
heard  from  him.  Need  it  be  added  that 
the  match  turned  out  better  for  Susan 
than  the  world  expected  ?  " 

"  '  We  read  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  as 
a  task,'  says  Dr.  Johnson.  Nay,  rather 
as  a  celestial  recreation,  of  which  the 
dullard  mind  is  not  at  all  hours  alike 
recipient.  '  Nobody  ever  wished  it  lon- 
ger';  —  nor  the  moon  rounder,  he  might 
have  added.  Why,  'tis  the  perfectness 
and  completeness  of  it  which  makes  us 
imagine  that  not  a  line  could  be  added 
to  it,  or  diminished  from  it,  with  advan- 
tage. Would  we  have  a  cubit  added 


to  the  stature  of  the  Medicean  Venus  ? 
Do  we  wish  her  taller  ?  " 

"  Amidst  the  complaints  of  the  wide 
spread  of  infidelity  among  us,  it  is  con- 
solatory that  a  sect  is  sprung  up  in  the 
heart  of  the  metropolis,  and  is  daily  on 
the  increase,  of  teachers  of  that  healing 
doctrine  which  Pope  upheld,  and  against 
which  Voltaire  directed  his  envenomed 
wit.  We  mean  those  practical  preach- 
ers of  Optimism,  or  the  belief  that  What- 
ever is  is  best,  the  cads  of  omnibuses, 
who,  from  their  little  back  pulpits,  not 
once  in  three  or  four  hours,  as  those 
proclaimers  of  '  God  and  His  prophet ' 
in  Mussulman  countries,  but  every  min- 
ute, at  the  entry  or  exit  of  a  brief  pas- 
senger, are  heard,  in  an  almost  pro- 
phetic tone,  to  exclaim,  (Wisdom  cry- 
ing out,  as  it  were,  in  the  streets,) 

'ALL   'S    RIGHT  !'" 

"  Advice  is  not  so  commonly  thrown 
away  as  is  imagined.  We  seek  it  in 
difficulties.  But,  in  common  speech,  we 
are  apt  to  confound  with  it  admonition  : 
as  when  a  friend  reminds  one  that  drink 
is  prejudicial  to  the  health,  etc.  We  do 
not  care  to  be  told  of  that  which  we 
know  better  than  the  good  man  that 

admonishes.    M sent  to  his  friend 

L ,  who  is  no  water-drinker,  a  two- 
penny tract  '  Against  the  Use  of  Fer- 
mented Liquors.'  L acknowledg- 
ed the  obligation,  as  far  as  to  twopence, 
Penotier's  advice  was  the  safest,  after 
all:  — 

"  '  I  advised  him ' 

"  But  I  must  tell  you.  The  dear,  good- 
meaning,  no-thinking  creature  had  been 
dumbfounding  a  company  of  us  with 
a  detail  of  inextricable  difficulties  in 
which  the  circumstances  of  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his  were  involved.  No  clue  of 
light  offered  itself.  He  grew  more  and 
more  misty  as  he  proceeded.  We  pit- 
ied his  friend,  and  thought,  — 
'  God  help  the  man  so  wrapt  in  error's  endless 

maze ! ' 

when,  suddenly  brightening  up  his  pla- 
cid countenance,  like  one  that  had  found 
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out  a  riddle,  and  looked  to  have  the  so- 
lution admired,  — 

"  '  At  last,'  said  he,  '  I  advised 
him' 

"  Here  he  paused,  and  here  we  were 
again  interminably  thrown  back.  By 
no  possible  guess  could  any  of  us  aim  at 
the  drift  of  the  meaning  he  was  about 
to  be  delivered  of. 

"  *  I  advised  him,'  he  repeated,  * to 
have  some  advice  upon  the  subject.' 

"  A  general  approbation  followed ; 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
no  sounder  or  more  judicious  counsel 
could  have  been  given." 

"  A  laxity  pervades  the  popular  use 
of  words. 

"  Parson  W is  not  quite  so  con- 
tinent as  Diana,  yet  prettily  dissem- 

bleth  his  frailty.  Is  Parson  W 

therefore  a  hypocrite  ?  I  think  not. 
Where  the  concealment  of  a  vice  is 
less  pernicious  than  the  barefaced  pub- 
lication of  it  would  be,  no  additional  de- 
linquency is  incurred  in  the  secrecy. 

Parson  W is  simply  an  immoral 

clergyman.  But  if  Parson  W were 

to  be  forever  haranguing  on  the  oppo- 
site virtue,  —  choosing  for  his  perpetual 
text,  in  preference  to  all  other  pulpit- 
topics,  the  remarkable  resistance  record- 
ed in  the  39th  of  Exodus  [Genesis  ?], 
—  dwelling,  moreover,  and  dilating  up- 
on it,  —  then  Parson  W might  be 

reasonably  suspected  of  hypocrisy.  But 

Parson  W rarely  diverteth  into  such 

line  of  argument,  or  toucheth  it  briefly. 
His  ordinary  topics  are  fetched  from 
'  obedience  to  the  powers  that  are,'  — 
'  submission  to  the  civil  magistrate  in 
all  commands  that  are  not  absolutely 
unlawful ' ;  on  which  he  can  delight  to 
expatiate  with  equal  fervor  and  sincer- 
ity. 

"  Again.  To  despise  a  person  is  proper- 
ly to  look  down  upon  him  with  none  or 
the  least  possible  emotion.  But  when 
Clementina,  who  has  lately  lost  her  lov- 
er, with  bosom  heaving,  eyes  flashing, 
and  her  whole  frame  in  agitation,  pro- 


nounces with  a  peculiar  emphasis  that 
she  '  despises  the  fellow,'  depend  upon 
it  that  he  is  not  quite  so  despicable  in 
her  eyes  as  she  would  have  us  imag- 
ine. 

"  One  more  instance.  If  we  must  nat- 
uralize that  portentous  phrase,  a  truism, 
it  were  well  that  we  limited  the  use  of 
it.  Every  commonplace  or  trite  obser- 
vation is  not  a  truism.  For  example  : 
A  good  name  helps  a  man  on  in  the 
world.  This  is  nothing  but  a  simple 
truth,  however  hackneyed.  It  has  a 
distinct  subject  and  predicate.  But 
when  the  thing  predicated  is  involved 
in  the  term  of  the  subject,  -and  so  neces- 
sarily involved  that  by  no  possible  con- 
ception they  can  be  separated,  then  it  be- 
comes a  truism  ;  as  to  say,  A  good  name 
is  a  proof  of  a  man's  estimation  in  the 
world.  We  seem  to  be  saying  some- 
thing, when  we  say  nothing.  I  was  de- 
scribing to  F some  knavish  tricks 

of  a  mutual  friend  of  ours.  '  If  he  did 
so  and  so,'  was  the  reply,  'he  cannot 
be  an  honest  man.'  Here  was  a  genu- 
ine truism,  truth  upon  truth,  inference 
and  proposition  identical,  —  or  rather,  a 
dictionary  definition  usurping  the  place 
of  an  inference." 

"  We  are  ashamed  at  sight  of  a  mon- 
key, —  somehow  as  we  are  shy  of  poor 
relations." 

"  C imagined  a  Caledonian  com- 
partment in  Hades,  where  there  should 
be  fire  without  sulphur." 

"Absurd  images  are  sometimes  irresist- 
ible. I  will  mention  two.  An  elephant 
in  a  coach-office  gravely  coming  to  have 
his  trunk  booked ;  —  a  mermaid  over  a 
fish-kettle  cooking  her  own  tail." 

"  It  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare,  with 
reference  to  the  playwriters,  his  con- 
temporaries, that  he  has  so  few  revolt- 
ing characters.  "Jet  he  has  one  that  is 
singularly  mean  and  disagreeable,  — the 
King  in  '  Hamlet.'  Neither  has  he  char- 
acters of  insignificance,  unless  the  phan- 
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torn  that  stalks  over  the  stage  as  Julius 
Caesar,  in  the  play  of  that  name,  may  be 
accounted  one.  Neither  has  he  envious 
characters,  excepting  the  short  part  of 
Don  John,  in  'Much  Ado  about  Noth- 
ing.' Neither  has  he  unentertaining 
characters,  if  we  except  Parolles,  and 
the  little  that  there  is  of  the  Clown,  in 
'  All  's  Well  that  Ends  Well.' " 

"  It  would  settle  the  dispute  as  to 
whether  Shakspeare  intended  Othello 
for  a  jealous  character,  to  consider  how 
differently  we  are  affected  towards  him, 
and  for  Leontes  in  the  '  Winter's  Tale.' 
Leontes  is  that  character.  Othello's 
fault  was  simply  credulity." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  Shakspeare  should 
never  have  read  Homer,  in  Chapman's 
version  at  least  ?"  If  he  had  read  it,  could 
he  mean  to  travesty  it  in  the  parts  of 
those  big  boobies,  Ajax  and  Achilles  ? 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  and  Agamemnon  are 
true  to  their  parts  in  the  '  Iliad  ' :  they 
are  gentlemen  at  least.  Thersites, 
though  unamusing,  is  fairly  deducible 
from  it.  Troilus  and  Cressida  are  a 
fine  graft  upon  it.  But  those  two  big 
bulks" 


Disraeli  wrote  a  book  on  the  Quar- 
rels of  Authors.  Somebody  should 
write  one  on  the  Friendships  of  Liter- 
ary Men.  If  such  a  work  is  ever  writ- 
ten, Charles  Lamb  and  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  will  be  honorably  mentioned 
therein.  For  among  all  the  friendships 
celebrated  in  tale  or  history  there  is 
none  more  admirable  than  that  which 
existed  between  these  two  eminent 
men.  The  "golden  thread  that  tied 
their  hearts  together  "  was  never  brok- 
en. Their  friendship  was  never  "  chipt 
or  diminished " ;  but  the  longer  they 
lived,  the  stronger  it  grew.  Death  could 
not  destroy  it. 

Lamb,  after  Coleridge's  death,  as  if 
•weary  of  "this  green  earth,"  as  if  not 
caring  if  "  sun,  and  sky,  and  breeze, 


and  solitary  walks,  and  summer  hol- 
idays, and  the  greenness  of  fields,  and 
the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and  fish- 
es, and  society,  and  the  cheerful  glass, 
and  candle-light,  and  fireside  conversa- 
tions, and  innocent  vanities,  and  jests, 
and  irony  itself,"  went  out  with  life, 
willingly  sought  "  Lavinian  shores." 

"  Lamb,"  as  Mr.  John  Foster  says,  in 
his  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory, 
"  never  fairly  recovered  the  death  of 
Coleridge.  He  thought  of  little  else 
(his  sister  was  but  another  portion  of 
himself)  until  his  own  great  spirit  joined 
his  friend.  He  had  a  habit  of  venting 
his  melancholy  in  a  sort  of  mirth.  He 
would,  with  nothing  graver  than  a  pun, 
1  cleanse  his  bosom  of  the  perilous  stuff 
that  weighed'  upon  it.  In  a  jest,  or  a 
few  light  phrases,  he  would  lay  open 
the  last  recesses  of  his  heart.  So  in  re- 
spect of  the  death  of  Coleridge.  Some 
old  friends  of  his  saw  him  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  and  remarked  the  constant 
turning  and  reference  of  his  mind.  He 
interrupted  himself  and  them  almost 
every  instant  with  some  play  of  affected 
wonder,  or  astonishment,  or  humorous 
melancholy,  on  the  words,  '  Coleridge 
is  dead.'  Nothing  could  divert  him 
from  that,  for  the  thought  of  it  never 
left  him.  About  the  same  time,  we  had 
written  to  him  to  request  a  few  lines 
for  the  literary  album  of  a  gentleman 
who  entertained  a  fitting  admiration 
of  his  genius.  It  was  the  last  request 
we  were  destined  to  make,  the  last 
kindness  we  were  allowed  to  receive. 
He  wrote  in  Mr.  Keymer's  volume, — 
and  wrote  of  Coleridge." 

And  this  is  what  he  said  of  his  friend : 
it  would  be,  as  Mr.  Foster  says,  imper- 
tinence to  offer  one  remark  on  it :  — 

"  When  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Cole- 
ridge, it  was  without  grief.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  long  had  been  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  next  world,  —  that  he  had 
a  hunger  for  eternity.  I  grieved  then 
that  I  could  not  grieve.  But  since,  I 
feel  how  great  a  part  he  was  of  me. 
His  great  and  dear  spirit  haunts  me. 
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I  cannot  think  a  thought,  I  cannot 
make  a  criticism  on  men  or  books,  with- 
out an  ineffectual  turning  and  refer- 
ence to  him.  He  was  the  proof  and 
touchstone  of  all  my  cogitations.  He 
was  a  Grecian  (or  in  the  first  form)  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  where  I  was  Deputy- 
Grecian  ;  and  the  same  subordination 
and  deference  to  him  I  have  preserved 
through  a  life-long  acquaintance.  Great 
in  his  writings,  he  was  greatest  in  his 
conversation.  In  him  was  disproved 
that  old  maxim,  that  we  should  allow 
every  one  his  share  of  talk.  He  would 
talk  from  morn  to  dewy  eve,  nor  cease 
till  far  midnight ;  yet  who  ever  would 
interrupt  him  ?  who  would  obstruct  that 
continuous  flow  of  converse,  fetched 
from  Helicon  or  Zion  ?  He  had  the  tact 
of  making  the  unintelligible  seem  plain. 
Many  who  read  the  abstruser  parts  of 
his  'Friend'  would  complain  that  his 
works  did  not  answer  to  his  spoken 
wisdom.  They  were  identical.  But 
he  had  a  tone  in  oral  delivery  which 
seemed  to  convey  sense  to  those  who 
were  otherwise  imperfect  recipients.  He 
was  my  fifty-years-old  friend  without  a 
dissension.  Never  saw  I  his  likeness, 
nor  probably  the  world  can  see  again.  I 
seem  to  love  the  house  he  died  at  more 
passionately  than  when  he  lived.  I 
love  the  faithful  Gilmans  more  than 
while  they  exercised  their  virtues  to- 
wards him  living.  What  was  his  man- 
sion is  consecrated  to  me  a  chapel. 

"  CHS.  LAMB. 
"  EDMONTON,  November  21, 1834." 


Having  seen  what  Charles  Lamb 
says  of  Coleridge,  perhaps  the  reader 
would  like  to  see  what  Charles  Lamb 
says  of  himself.  For  he,  (though  but 
few  of  his  readers  are  aware  of  the 
fact,)  like  Lord  -Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
Gibbon,  Franklin,  and  other  eminent 
men,  wrote  an  autobiography.  It  is 
certainly  the  briefest,  and  perhaps  the 
wittiest  and  most  truthful  autobiograph- 
ical sketch  in  the  language.  It  was 


published  in  the  "  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine "  a  few  months  after  its  author's 
death,  with  the  following  preface  or 
introduction  from  the  pen  of  some  un- 
known admirer  of  Elia :  — 

"  We  have  been  favored,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Upcott,  with  the  following 
sketch,  written  in  one  of  his  manuscript 
collections,  by  Charles  Lamb.  It  will 
be  read  with  deep  interest  by  all,  but 
with  the  deepest  interest  by  those  who 
had  the  honor  and  the  happiness  of 
knowing  the  writer.  It  is  so  singular- 
ly characteristic,  that  we  can  scarcely 
persuade  ourselves  we  do  not  hear  it, 
as  we  read,  spoken  from  his  living  lips. 
Slight  as  it  is,  it  conveys  the  most  ex- 
quisite and  perfect  notion  of  the  per- 
sonal manner  and  habits  of  our  friend. 
For  the  intellectual  rest,  we  lift  the 
veil  of  its  noble  modesty,  and  can  even 
here  discern  them.  Mark  its  humor, 
crammed  into  a  few  thinking  words,  — 
its  pathetic  sensibility  in  the  midst  of 
contrast,  —  its  wit,  truth,  and  feeling, — 
and,  above  all,  its  fanciful  retreat  at  the 
close  under  a  phantom  cloud  of  death." 

CHARLES  LAMB'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

"  CHARLES  LAMB,  born  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  10th February,  1775;  educated 
in  Christ's  Hospital ;  afterwards  a  clerk 
in  the  Accountants'  Office,  East-India 
House ;  pensioned  off  from  that  service, 
1825,  after  thirty-three  years' service ; 
is  now  a  gentleman  at  large ;  —  can  re- 
member few  specialties  in  his  life  worth 
noting,  except  that  he  once  caught  a 
swallow  flying  (teste  sud  manu).  Below 
the  middle  stature ;  cast  of  face  slight- 
ly Jewish,  with  no  Judaic  tinge  in  his 
complexional  religion ;  stammers  abom- 
inably, and  is  therefore  more  apt  to 
discharge  his  occasional  conversation  in 
a  quaint  aphorism  or  a  poor  quibble 
than  in  set  and  edifying  speeches  ;  has 
consequently  been  libelled  as  a  person 
always  aiming  at  wit,  which,  as  he 
told  a  dull  fellow  that  charged  him  with 
it,  is  at  least  as  good  as  aiming  at  dul- 
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ness.  A  small  eater,  but  not  drinker ; 
confesses  a  partiality  for  the  production 
of  the  juniper-berry ;  was  a  fierce  smok- 
er of  tobacco,  but  may  be  resembled  to 
a  volcano  burnt  out,  emitting  only  now 
and  then  a  casual  puff.  Has  been  guil- 
ty of  obtruding  upon  the  public  a  tale 
in  prose,  called  'Rosamund  Gray,'  —  a 
dramatic  sketch,  named  'John  Wood- 
vil,' — a  'Farewell  Ode  to  Tobacco,'  — 
with  sundry  other  poems,  and  light 
prose  matter,  collected  in  two  slight 
crown  octavos,  and  pompously  christen- 
ed his  works,  though  in  fact  they  were 
his  recreations,  and  his  true  works  may 
be  found  on  the  shelves  of  Leadenhall 
Street,  filling  some  hundred  folios.  He 
is  also  the  true  Elia,  whose  essays  are 
extant  in  a  little  volume,  published  a 
year  or  two  since,  and  rather  better 
known  from  that  name  without  a  mean- 
ing than  from  anything  he  has  done, 
or  can  hope  to  do,  in  his  own.  He  also 
was  the  first  to  draw  the  public  atten- 
tion to  the  old  English  dramatists,  in 
a  work  called  '  Specimens  of  English 
Dramatic  Writers  who  lived  about  the 
Time  of  Shakspeare,'  published  about 
fifteen  years  since.  In  short,  all  his 
merits  and  demerits  to  set  forth  would 
take  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Upcott's  book, 
and  then  not  be  told  truly. 

"  He  died        18     ,  much  lamented.* 
"  Witness  his  hand, 

"  CHARLES  LAMB. 
"18th  April,  1827." 


Lamb,  if  he  did  not  find  tongues  in 
trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  and 
sermons  in  stones,  found  good  in  ev- 
erything. The  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil  was  visible  to  him.  He  had 
thought,  felt,  and  suffered  so  much, 
that,  as  Leigh  Hunt  says,  he  literally 
had  intolerance  for  nothing.  Though 
he  could  see  but  little  religion  in  many 
professing  Christians,  he  nevertheless 
saw  that  the  motley  players,  "  made  up 

"*  To  Anybody.  —  Please  to  fill  up  these 
blanks." 


of  mimic  laughter  and  tears,  passing 
from  the  extremes  of  joy  or  woe  at  the 
prompter's  call,"  were  not  so  godless 
and  impious  as  the  world  believed  them 
to  be. 

Writing  to  Bernard  Barton  in  the 
spring  of  1826,  Lamb  says,  speaking  of 
his  literary  projects,  —  "A  little  thing 
without  name  will  also  be  printed  on 
the  Religion  of  the  Actors,  but  it  is  out 
of  your  way  ;  so  I  recommend  you,  with 
true  author's  hypocrisy,  to  skip  it."  I 
wonder  if  "good  B.  B."  read  the  ar- 
ticle, and,  if  he  did,  how  he  liked  it. 
Quaker  though  he  was,  he  could  not  but 
have  been  pleased  with  it.  Should  you 
like  to  read  the  "  Religion  of  the  Ac- 
tors," reader  ?  You  will  not  find  it  in 
any  edition  of  Charles  Lamb's  writings. 
Here  it  is. 

"  THE   RELIGION   OF    ACTORS. 

"  THE  world  has  hitherto  so  little  troub- 
led its  head  with  the  points  of  doctrine 
held  by  a  community  which  contributes 
in  other  ways  so  largely  to  its  amuse- 
ment, that,  before  the  late  mischance  of 
a  celebrated  tragic  actor,  it  scarce  con- 
descended to  look  into  the  practice  of 
any  individual  player,  much  less  to  in- 
quire into  the  hidden  and  abscondite 
springs  of  his  actions.  Indeed,  it  is  with 
some  violence  to  the  imagination  that 
we  conceive  of  an  actor  as  belonging  to 
the  relations  of  private  life,  so  closely 
do  we  identify  these  persons  in  our 
mind  with  the  characters  which  they 
assume  upon  the  stage.  How  oddly 
does  it  sound,  when  we  are  told  that 
the  late  Miss  Pope,  for  instance,  —  that 
is  to  say,  in  our  notion  of  her,  Mrs. 
Candor,  —  was  a  good  daughter,  an  af- 
fectionate sister,  and  exemplary  in  all 
the  parts  of  domestic  life !  With  still 
greater  difficulty  can  we  carry  our  no- 
tions to  church,  and  conceive  of  Liston 
kneeling  upon  a  hassock,  or  Munden 
uttering  a  pious  ejaculation,  'making 
mouths  at  the  invisible  event.'  But 
the  times  are  fast  improving ;  and  if 
the  process  of  sanctity  begun  under  the 
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happy  auspices  of  the  present  licenser 
go  on  to  its  completion,  it  will  be  as 
necessary  for  a  comedian  to  give  an 
account  of  his  faith  as  of  his  conduct. 
Fawcett  must  study  the  five  points ;  and 
Dicky  Suett,  if  he  were  alive,  would 
have  had  to  rub  up  his  catechism.  Al- 
ready the  effects  of  it  begin  to  appear. 
A  celebrated  performer  has  thought  fit 
to  oblige  the  world  with  a  confession  of 

his  faith, — or,  Br 's  '  Religio  Drama- 

tici.'  This  gentleman,  in  his  laudable 
attempt  to  shift  from  his  person  the  ob- 
loquy of  Judaism,  with  the  forwardness 
of  a  new  convert,  in  trying  to  prove  too 
much,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
proved  too  little.  A  simple  declaration 
of  his  Christianity  was  sufficient ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  his  apology  has  not  a 
word  about  it.  We  are  left  to  gather 
it  from  some  expressions  which  imply 
that  he  is  a  Protestant ;  but  we  did  not 
wish  to  inquire  into  the  niceties  of  his 
orthodoxy.  To  his  friends  of  the  old 
persuasion  the  distinction  was  imperti- 
nent ;  for  what  cares  Rabbi  Ben  Kim- 
chi  for  the  differences  which  have  split 
our  novelty?  To  the  great  body  of 
Christians  that  hold  the  Pope's  suprem- 
acy —  that  is  to  say,  to  the  major  part 
of  the  Christian  world — his  religion 
will  appear  as  much  to  seek  as  ever. 
But  perhaps  he  conceived  that  all  Chris- 
tians are  Protestants,  as  children  and 
the  common  people  call  all  that  are  not 
animals  Christians.  The  mistake  was 
not  very  considerable  in  so  young  a 
proselyte.  Or  he  might  think  the  gen- 
eral (as  logicians  speak)  involved  in  the 
particular.  All  Protestants  are  Chris- 
tians ;  but  I  am  a  Protestant ;  ergo,  etc. : 
as  if  a  marmoset,  contending  to.be  a 
man,  overleaping  that  term  as  too  ge- 
neric and  vulgar,  should  at  once  round- 
ly proclaim  himself  to  be  a  gentleman. 
The  argument  would  be,  as  we  say,  ex 
abundanti.  From  whichever  cause  this 
excessus  in  terminis  proceeded,  we  can 
do  no  less  than  congratulate  the  gen- 
eral state  of  Christendom  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  so  extraordinary  a  convert. 
Who  was  the  happy  instrument  of  the 


conversion  we  are  yet  to  learn :  it 
comes  nearest  to  the  attempt  of  the 
late  pious  Doctor  Watts  to  Christian- 
ize the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Something  of  the  old  Hebrew  raciness 
is  lost  in  the  transfusion  ;  but  much  of 
its  asperity  is  softened  and  pared  down 
in  the  adaptation. 

"  The  appearance  of  so  singular  a  trea- 
tise at  this  conjuncture  has  set  us  upon 
an  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  re- 
ligion upon  the  stage  generally.  By  the 
favor  of  the  church -wardens  of  Saint 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and  Saint  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  who  have  very  readily, 
and  with  great  kindness,  assisted  our 
pursuit,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  the 
public  the  following  particulars.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  neither  of  the  two  great  bod- 
ies is  collectively  a  religious  institution. 
We  had  expected  to  have  found  a  chap- 
lain among  them,  as  at  Saint  Stephen's, 
and  other  Court  establishments ;  and 
were  the  more  surprised  at  the  omission, 
as  the  last  Mr.  Bengough,  at  the  one 
house,  and  Mr.  Powell  at  the  other,  from 
a  gravity  of  speech  and  demeanor,  and 
the  habit  of  wearing  black  at  their  first 
appearances  in  the  beginning  of  fifth 
or  the  conclusion  of  fourth  acts,  so  emi- 
nently pointed  out  their  qualifications 
for  such  office.  These  corporations, 
then,  being  not  properly  congregational, 
we  must  seek  the  solution  of  our  ques- 
tion in  the  tastes,  attainments,  acci- 
dental breeding,  and  education  of  the 
individual  members  of  them.  As  we 
were  prepared  to  expect,  a  majority  at 
both  houses  adhere  to  the  religion  of  the 
Church  Established,  only  that  at  one  of 
them  a  pretty  strong  leaven  of  Cathol- 
icism is  suspected, — which,  considering 
the  notorious  education  of  the  manager 
at  a  foreign  seminary,  is  not  so  much 
to  be  wondered  at.  Some  have  gone 

so  far  as  to  report  that  Mr.  T y,  in 

particular,  belongs  to  an  order  lately 
restored  on  the  Continent.  We  can 
contradict  this :  that  gentleman  is  a 
member  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  and 
his  name  is  to  be  found,  much  to  his 
honor,  in  the  list  of  seceders  from  the 
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congregation  of  Mr.  Fletcher.  While 
the  generality,  as  we  have  said,  are 
content  to  jog  on  in  the  safe  trammels 
of  national  orthodoxy,  symptoms  of  a 
sectarian  spirit  have  broken  out  in 
quarters  where  we  should  least  have 
looked  for  it.  Some  of  the  ladies  at 
both  houses  are  deep  in  controverted 

points.     Miss  F e,  we  are  credibly 

informed,  is  a  Sub-,  and  Madame  V a 

Swjora-Lapsarian.  Mr.  Pope  is  the  last 
of  the  exploded  sect  of  the  Ranters. 
Mr.  Sinclair  has  joined  the  Shakers. 
Mr.  Grimaldi,  Senior,  after  being  long 
a  Jumper,  has  lately  fallen  into  some 
whimsical  theories  respecting  the  Fall 
of  Man  ;  which  he  understands,  not  of  an 
allegorical,  but  a  real  tumble,  by  which 
the  whole  body  of  humanity  became,  as 
it  were,  lame  to  the  performance  of  good 
works.  Pride  he  will  have  to  be  noth- 
ing but  a  stiff  neck ;  irresolution,  the 
nerves  shaken ;  an  inclination  to  sinister 
paths,  crookedness  of  the  joints ;  spirit- 
ual deadness,  a  paralysis ;  want  of  char- 
ity, a  contraction  in  the  fingers;  de- 
spising of  government,  a  broken  head ; 
the  plaster,  a  sermon ;  the  lint  to  bind 
it  up,  the  text ;  the  probers,  the  preach- 
ers ;  a  pair  of  crutches,  the  old  and 
new  law ;  a  bandage,  religious  obliga- 
tion :  a  fanciful  mode  of  illustration, 
derived  from  the  accidents  and  habits 
of  his  past  calling  spiritualized,  rather 
than  from  any  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  Hebrew  text,  in  which  report 
speaks  him  but  a  raw  scholar.  Mr. 
Elliston,  from  all  that  we  can  learn, 
has  his  religion  yet  to  choose ;  though 
some  think  him  a  Muggletonian." 


Willis,  in  his  "  Pencillings  by  the 
Way,"  describing  his  interview  with 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  says, — "Noth- 
ing could  be  more  delightful  than  the 
kindness  and  affection  between  the 
brother  and  the  sister,  though  Lamb 
was  continually  taking  advantage  of 
her  deafness  to  mystify  her  with  the 
most  singular  gravity  upon  every  topic 


that  was  started.  '  Poor  Mary  ! '  said 
he,  '  she  hears  all  of  an  epigram  but  the 
point.'  '  What  are  you  saying  of  me, 
Charles  ? '  she  asked.  '  Mr.  Willis,'  said 
he,  raising  his  voice,  '  admires  your 
"  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard  "  very 
much,  and  I  was  saying  it  was  no  merit 
of  yours  that  you  understood  the  sub- 
ject.' We  had  been  speaking  of  this 
admirable  essay  (which  is  his  own)  half 
an  hour  before." 

That  essay  has  been  strangely  and  pur- 
posely misunderstood.  Elia,  albeit  he 
loved  the  cheerful  glass,  was  not  a  drunk- 
ard. The  "poor  nameless  egotist  "of 
the  Confessions  is  not  Charles  Lamb. 
In  printing  the  article  in  the  "  London 
Magazine,"  (it  was  originally  contribut- 
ed to  a  collection  of  tracts  published  by 
Basil  Montagu,)  Elia  introduced  it  to 
the  readers  of  that  periodical  in  the  fol- 
lowing explanatory  paragraphs.  They 
should  be  printed  in  all  editions  of  Elia 
as  a  note  to  the  article  they  explain  and 
comment  on.  For  many  persons,  like 
a  writer  in  the  London  "  Quarterly  Re- 
view "  for  July,  1822,  believe,  or  pro- 
fess to  believe,  that  this  "  fearful  picture 
of  the  consequences  of  intemperance" 
is  a  true  tale.  "  How  far  it  was  from 
actual  truth,"  says  Talfourd,  "the  essays 
of  Elia,  the  production  of  a  later  day, 
in  which  the  maturity  of  his  feeling, 
humor,  and  reason  is  exhibited,  may 
sufficiently  show." 


ELIA    ON   HIS    "  CONFESSIONS    OF   A 
DRUNKARD." 

"  MANY  are  the  sayings  of  Elia,  pain- 
ful and  frequent  his  lucubrations,  set 
forth  for  the  most  part  (such  his  mod- 
esty !)  without  a  name,  scattered  about 
in  obscure  periodicals  and  forgotten 
miscellanies.  From  the  dust  of  some  of 
these  it  is  our  intention  occasionally  to 
revive  a  tract  or  two  that  shall  seem 
worthy  of  a  better  fate,  especially  at  a 
time  like  the  present,  when  the  pen  of 
our  industrious  contributor,  engaged  in 
a  laborious  digest  of  his  recent  Continen- 
tal tour,  may  haply  want  the  leisure  to 
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expatiate  in  more  miscellaneous  specula- 
tions. We  have  been  induced,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  reprint  a  thing  which 
he  put  forth  in  a  friend's  volume  some 
years  since,  entitled  '  The  Confessions 
of  a  Drunkard,'  seeing  that  Messieurs 
the  Quarterly  Reviewers  have  chosen 
to  embellish  their  last  dry  pages  with 
fruitful  quotations  therefrom  ;  adding, 
from  their  peculiar  brains,  the  gratu- 
itous affirmation,  that  they  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  describer  (in  his 
delineations  of  a  drunkard,  forsooth !) 
partly  sat  for  his  own  picture.  The 
truth  is,  that  our  friend  had  been  read- 
ing among  the  essays  of  a  contemporary, 
who  has  perversely  been  confounded 
with  him,  a  paper  in  which  Edax  (or 
the  Great  Eater)  humorously  com- 
plaineth  of  an  inordinate  appetite ;  and 
it  struck  him  that  a  better  paper  —  of 
deeper  interest,  and  wider  usefulness  — 
might  be  made  out  of  the  imagined  ex- 
periences of  a  Great  Drinker.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  to  work,  and,  with  that 
mock  fervor  and  counterfeit  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  is  too  apt  to  over- 
realize  his  descriptions,  has  given  us 
a  frightful  picture  indeed,  but  no  more 
resembling  the  man  Elia  than  the  fic- 
titious Edax  may  be  supposed  to  identi- 
fy itself  with  Mr.  L.,  its  author.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  compound  extracted  out  of  his 
long  observations  of  the  effects  of  drink- 
ing upon  all  the  world  about  him  ;  and 
this  accumulated  mass  of  misery  he  hath 
centred  (as  the  custom  is  with  judi- 
cious essayists)  in  a  single  figure.  We 
deny  not  that  a  portion  of  his  own  ex- 
periences may  have  passed  into  the  pic- 
ture, (as  who,  that  is  not  a  washy  fel- 
low, but  must  at  some  times  have  felt 
the  after-operation  of  a  too  generous 
cup  ?) — but  then  how  heightened  !  how 
exaggerated  !  how  little  within  the  sense 
of  the  Review,  where  a  part,  in  their 
slanderous  usage,  must  be  understood  to 
stand  for  the  whole !  But  it  is  useless 
to  expostulate  with  this  Quarterly  slime, 
brood  of  Nilus,  watery  heads  with  hearts 
of  jelly,  spawned  under  the  sign  of 
Aquarius,  incapable  of  Bacchus,  and 


therefore  cold,  washy,  spiteful,  blood- 
less. Elia  shall  string  them  up  one  day, 
and  show  their  colors,  —  or  rather,  how 
colorless  and  vapid  the  whole  fry, — 
when  he  putteth  forth  his  long-prom- 
ised, but  unaccountably  hitherto  de- 
layed, '  Confessions  of  a  Water-Drink- 
er.'" 


In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  divers 
old  periodicals  in  search  of  the  "  Relig- 
ion of  Actors,"  I  accidentally  and  un- 
expectedly found  an  article  by  Charles 
Lamb  entitled,  "  On  the  Custom  of  Hiss- 
ing at  the  Theatres,  with  some  Account 
of  a  Club  of  Damned  Authors." 

Lamb,  we  know,  was  a  great  lover 
of  the  drama,  —  a  true  patron  and  ad- 
mirer of  playwrights  and  play-actors. 
He  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  theatri- 
cal critic  that  ever  lived.  Many  of  the 
happiest  hours  of  his  life  were  passed 
in  reading  the  works  of  the  old  English 
dramatists,  and  in  witnessing  the  per- 
formances of  favorite  actors.  He  once 
had  hopes  of  being  a  successful  dram- 
atist himself,  and  to  that  end  devoted 
many  of  his  spare  hours  and  odd  mo- 
ments to  the  composition  of  a  tragedy, 
("  JohnWoodvil,")  which  John  Kemble, 
"  the  stately  manager  of  Drury  Lane," 
refused  to  bring  out.  But  not  wholly 
discouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  his 
tragedy,  he  tried  his  hand  at  a  farce, 
and  produced  "  Mr.  H.,"  which,  to  the 
author's  exceeding  great  delight,  was 
accepted  by  the  manager  of  Drury-Lane 
Theatre.* 

To  Manning,  then  sojourning  among 
the  Mandarins,  he  thus  writes  of  "Mr. 
H.":  — 

"  Now  you  'd  like  to  know  the  sub- 
ject. The  title  is  '  Mr.  H.',  —  no  more : 
how  simple  !  how  taking !  A  great  II 
sprawling  over  the  play -bill,  and  at- 
tracting eyes  at  every  corner.  The 

*  Talfourd  says  that  the  acceptance  of  "  Mr. 
H."  gave  Lamb  some  of  the  happiest  moments 
he  ever  spent. 
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story  is  a  coxcomb  appearing  at  Bath, 
vastly  rich,  —  all  the  ladies  dying  for 
him,  all  bursting  to  know  who  he  is ; 
but  he  goes  by  no  other  name  than  Mr. 
H. :  a  curiosity  like  that  of  the  dames 
of  Strasburg  about  the  man  with  the 
great  nose.  But  I  won't  tell  you  any 
more  about  it.  Yes,  I  will ;  but  I  can't 
give  you  an  idea  how  I  have  done  it. 
I  '11  just  tell  you,  that,  after  much  ve- 
hement admiration,  when  his  true  name 
comes  out,  '  Hogsflesh,'  all  the  women 
shun  him,  avoid  him,  and  not  one  can 
be  found  to  change  their  name  for  him  : 
that 's  the  idea  :  how  flat  it  is  here !  but 
how  whimsical  in  the  farce  !  And  on- 
ly think  how  hard  upon  me  it  is,  that 
the  ship  is  despatched  to-morrow,  and 
my  triumph  cannot  be  ascertained  till 
the  Wednesday  after ;  —  but  all  China 
will  ring  of  it  by-and-by." 

Would  that  Lamb's  joyous  and  exult- 
ant anticipations  of  "  Mr.  H."  's  success 
had  proved  true  !  But,  instead  of  being 
greeted  with  the  applause  of  pit  and 
gallery,  which  would  have  stood  Elia 
instead  of  "  the  unheard  voice  of  pos- 
terity," the  piece  was  hissed  and  hoot- 
ed from  the  stage. 

In  a  letter  to  Manning,  written  early 
in  1808,  he  thus,  half  humorously,  half 
pathetically,  describes  the  reception  the 
town  gave  "  Mr.  H." :  — 

"  So  I  go  creeping  on  since  I  was 
lamed  with  that  cursed  fall  from  off  the 
top  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre  into  the  pit, 
something  more  than  a  year  ago.  How- 
ever, I  have  been  free  of  the  house  ever 
since,  and  the  house  was  pretty  free 
with  me  upon  that  occasion.  Hang 
'em,  how  they  hissed  !  It  was  not  a  hiss 
neither,  but  a  sort  of  a  frantic  yell,  like 
a  congregation  of  mad  geese,  with  roar- 
ing sometimes  like  bears,  mows  and 
mops  like  apes,  sometimes  snakes,  that 
hissed  me  into  madness.  'T  was  like 
Saint  Anthony's  temptations.  Mercy 
on  us,  that  God  should  give  his  fa- 
vorite children,  men,  mouths  to  speak 
with,  to  discourse  rationally,  to  promise 


smoothly,  to  flatter  agreeably,  to  encour- 
age warmly,  to  counsel  wisely,  to  sing 
with,  to  drink  with,  and  to  kiss  with,  and 
that  they  should  turn  them  into  mouths 
of  adders,  bears,  wolves,  hyenas,  and 
whistle  like  tempests,  and  emit  breath 
through  them  like  distillations  of  aspic 
poison,  to  asperse  and  vilify  the  inno- 
cent labors  of  their  fellow-creatures  who 
are  desirous  to  please  them  !  Heaven  be 
pleased  to  make  the  teeth  rot  out  of 
them  all,  therefore !  Make  them  a  re- 
proach, and  all  that  pass  by  them  to 
loll  out  their  tongue  at  them !  Blind 
mouths !  as  Milton  somewhere  calls 
them." 

If  his  farce  had  been  —  what  "  Gen- 
tleman Lewis,"  who  was  present  on  the 
night  of  its  performance,  said,  if  he  had 
had  it,  he  would  have  made  it,  by  a  few 
judicious  curtailments  —  "  the  most  pop- 
ular little  thing  that  had  been  brought 
out  for  some  time,"  Lamb  would  not 
have  written  the  following  article. 

"ON  THE  CUSTOM  OF  HISSING  AT  THE 
THEATRES,  WlTH  SOME  ACCOUNT 
OF  A  CLUB  OF  DAMNED  AUTHORS. 

"MR.  REFLECTOR,  —  I  am  one  of 
those  persons  whom  the  world  has 
thought  proper  to  designate  by  the 
title  of  Damned  Authors.  In  that 
memorable  season  of  dramatic  failures, 
1806-7,  in  which  no  fewer,  I  think, 
than  two  tragedies,  four  comedies,  one 
opera,  and  three  farces  suffered  at  Dru- 
ry-Lane Theatre,  I  was  found  guilty 
of  constructing  an  afterpiece,  and  was 
damned. 

"  Against  the  decision  of  the  public 
in  such  instances  there  can  be  no  ap- 
peal. The  Clerk  of  Chatham  might  as 
well  have  protested  against  the  decision 
of  Cade  and  his  followers,  who  were 
then  the  public.  Like  him,  I  was  con- 
demned because  I  could  write. 

"  Not  but  it  did  appear  to  some  of  us 
that  the  measures  of  the  popular  tribu- 
nal at  that  period  savored  a  little  of 
harshness  and  of  the  summum  jus.  The 
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public  mouth  was  early  in  the  season 
fleshed  upon  the  '  Vindictive  Man,'  and 
some  pieces  of  that  nature,  and  it  re- 
tained through  the  remainder  of  it  a 
relish  of  blood.  As  Dr.  Johnson  would 
have  said :  Sir,  there  was  a  habit  of  sib- 
ilation  in  the  house. 

"  Still  less  am  I  disposed  to  inquire 
into  the  reason  of  the  comparative 
lenity,  on  the  other  hand,  with  which 
some  pieces  were  treated,  which,  to 
indifferent  judges,  seemed  at  least  as 
much  deserving  of  condemnation  as 
some  of  those  which  met  with  it.  I  am 
willing  to  put  a  favorable  construction 
upon  the  votes  that  were  given  against 
us ;  I  believe  that  there  was  no  bribery 
or  designed  partiality  in  the  case ;  — 
only  (  our  nonsense  did  not  happen  to 
suit  their  nonsense ' ;  that  was  all. 

"  But  against  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  on  these  occasions  think  fit 
to  deliver  their  disapprobation  I  must 
and  ever  will  protest. 

"Sir,  imagine  —  but  you  have  been 
present  at  the  damning  of  a  piece,  — 
those  who  never  had  that  felicity,  I  beg 
them  to  imagine  —  a  vast  theatre,  like 
that  which  Drury  Lane  was,  before  it 
was  a  heap  of  dust  and  ashes,  (I  insult 
not  over  its  fallen  greatness ;  let  it  re- 
cover itself  when  it  can  for  me,  let  it 
lift  up  its  towering  head  once  more, 
and  take  in  poor  authors  to  write  for  it ; 
hie  ccestus  artemque  repono,}  —  a  the- 
atre like  that,  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
disgusting  sounds,  —  shrieks,  groans, 
hisses,  but  chiefly  the  last,  like  the 
noise  of  many  waters,  or  that  which 
Don  Quixote  heard  from  the  fulling- 
mills,  or  that  wilder  combination  of 
devilish  sounds  which  Saint  Anthony 
listened  to  in  the  wilderness. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Reflector,  is  it  not  a  pity, 
that  the  sweet  human  voice,  which  was 
given  man  to  speak  with,  to  sing  with, 
to  whisper  tones  of  love  in,  to  express 
compliance,  to  convey  a  favor,  or  to 
grant  a  suit,  —  that  voice,  which  in  a 
Siddons  or  a  Braham.  rouses  us,  in  a 
Siren  Catalani  charms  and  captivates 
us,  —  that  the  musical,  expressive  hu- 


man voice  should  be  converted  into  a 
rival  of  the  noises  of  silly  geese,  and 
irrational,  venomous  snakes  ? 

"  I  never  shall  forget  the  sounds  on 
my  night;  I  never  before  that  time 
fully  felt  the  reception  which  the  Au- 
thor of  All  111  in  the  'Paradise  Lost' 
meets  with  from  the  critics  in  the  pit, 
at  the  final  close  of  his  Tragedy  upon 
the  Human  Race,  —  though  that,  alas  ! 
met  with  too  much  success  :  — 

'  from  innumerable  tongues, 
A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn.     Dreadful  was  the  din 
Of  hissing  through  the  hall,  thick  swarming 

,  now 

With  complicated  monsters,  head  and  tail, 
Scorpion  and  asp,  and  Amphisbaena  dire, 
Cerastes  horned,  Hydrus,  and  Elops  drear, 
And  Dipsas.' 

"  For  hall  substitute  theatre,  and  you 
have  the  very  image  of  what  takes  place 
at  what  is  called  the  damnation  of  a 
piece,  —  and  properly  so  called  ;  for 
here  you  see  its  origin  plainly,  whence 
the  custom  was  derived,  and  what  the 
first  piece  was  that  so  suffered.  After 
this  none  can  doubt  the  propriety  of 
the  appellation. 

"  But,  Sir,  as  to  the  justice  of  bestow- 
ing such  appalling,  heart-withering  de- 
nunciations of  the  popular  obloquy  up- 
on the  venial  mistake  of  a  poor  author 
who  thought  to  please  us  in  the  act  of 
filling  his  pockets,  —  for  the  sum  of  his 
demerits  amounts  to  no  more  than  that, 
—  it  does,  I  own,  seem  to  me  a  species 
of  retributive  justice  far  too  severe  for 
the  offence.  A  culprit  in  the  pillory 
(bate  the  eggs)  meets  with  no  severer 
exprobration. 

"  Indeed,  I  have  often  wondered  that 
some  modest  critic  has  not  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  wooden  machine 
to  that  effect  erected  in  some  conven- 
ient part  of  the  proscenium,  which  an 
unsuccessful  author  should  be  required 
to  mount,  and  stand  his  hour,  exposed 
to  the  apples  and  oranges  of  the  pit. 
This  amende  honorable  would  well  suit 
with  the  meanness  of  some  authors,  who 
in  their  prologues  fairly  prostrate  their 
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skulls  to  the  audience,  and  seem  to  in- 
vite a  pelting. 

"  Or  why  should  they  not  haye  their 
pens  publicly  broke  over  their  heads, 
as  the  swords  of  recreant  knights  in 
old  times  were,  and  an  oath  adminis- 
tered to  them  that  they  should  never 
write  again  ? 

"  Seriously,  Messieurs  the  Public,  this 
outrageous  way  which  you  have  got 
of  expressing  your  displeasures  is  too 
much  for  the  occasion.  When  I  was 
deafening  under  the  effects  of  it,  I  could 
not  help  asking  what  crime  of  great 
moral  turpitude  I  had  committed:  for 
every  man  about  me  seemed  to  feel  the 
offence  as  personal  to  himself,  as  some- 
thing which  public  interest  and  private 
feelings  alike  called  upon  him  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner  to  stigmatize 
with  infamy. 

"  The  Romans,  it  is  well  known  to 
you,  Mr.  Reflector,  took  a  gentler  meth- 
od of  marking  their  disapprobation  of 
an  author's  work.  They  were  a  hu- 
mane and  equitable  nation.  They  left 
the  furca  and  the  patibulum,  the  axe 
and  the  rods,  to  great  offenders:  for 
these  minor  and  (if  I  may  so  term  them) 
extra-moral  offences  the  bent  thumb  was 
considered  as  a  sufficient  sign  of  disap- 
probation, —  vertere  pollicem ;  as  the 
pressed  thumb,  premere  pollicem,  was  a 
mark  of  approving. 

"  And  really  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  fitness  in  this  method,  a 
correspondency  of  sign  in  the  punish- 
ment to  the  offence.  For,  as  the  ac- 
tion of  writing  is  performed  by  bending 
the  thumb  forward,  the  retroversion  or 
bending  back  of  that  joint  did  not  un- 
aptly point  to  the  opposite  of  that  action, 
implying  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  au- 
dience that  the  author  should  write  no 
more :  a  much  more  significant,  as  well 
as  more  humane,  way  of  expressing 
that  desire,  than  our  custom  of  hissing, 
which  is  altogether  senseless  and  inde- 
fensible. Nor  do  we  find  that  the  Ro- 
man audiences  deprived  themselves,  by 
this  lenity,  of  any  tittle  of  that  suprem- 
acy which  audiences  in  all  ages  have 


thought  themselves  bound  to  maintain 
over  such  as  have  been  candidates  for 
their  applause.  On  the  contrary,  by 
this  method  they  seem  to  have  had  the 
author,  as  we  should  express  it,  com- 
pletely under  finger  and  thumb. 

"  The  provocations  to  which  a  dra- 
matic genius  is  exposed  from  the  public 
are  so  much  the  more  vexatious  as  they 
are  removed  from  any  possibility  of  re- 
taliation, the  hope  of  which  sweetens 
most  other  injuries  :  for  the  public  nev- 
er writes  itself.  Not  but  something 
very  like  it  took  place  at  the  time  of 
the  O.-P.  differences.  The  placards 
which  were  nightly  exhibited  were, 
properly  speaking,  the  composition  of 
the  public.  The  public  wrote  them, 
the  public  applauded  them,  and  pre- 
cious morceaux  of  wit  and  eloquence 
they  were,  —  except  some  few,  of  a  bet- 
ter quality,  which  it  is  well  known  were 
furnished  by  professed  dramatic  writers. 
After  this  specimen  of  what  the  public 
can  do  for  itself,  it  should  be  a  little 
slow  in  condemning  what  others  do  for 
it. 

"  As  the  degrees  of  malignancy  vary 
in  people  according  as  they  have  more 
or  less  of  the  Old  Serpent  (the  father 
of  hisses)  in  their  composition,  I  have 
sometimes  amused  myself  with  analyz- 
ing this  many -headed  hydra,  which 
calls  itself  the  public,  into  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  which  it  is  '  complicated, 
head  and  tail,'  and  seeing  how  many 
varieties  of  the  snake  kind  it  can  af- 
ford. 

"  First,  there  is  the  Common  Eng- 
lish Snake.  —  This  is  that  part  of  the 
auditory  who  are  always  the  majority 
at  damnations,  but  who,  having  no  crit- 
ical venom  in  themselves  to  sting  them 
on,  stay  till  they  hear  others  hiss,  and 
then  join  in  for  company. 

"  The  Blind  Worm  is  a  species  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  foregoing.  Some 
naturalists  have  doubted  whether  they 
are  not  the  same. 

"The  Rattle  -  Snake.  —  These  are 
your  obstreperous  talking  critics, — the 
impertinent  guides  of  the  pit,  —  who 
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will  not  give  a  plain  man  leave  to  en- 
joy an  evening's  entertainment,  but, 
with  their  frothy  jargon  and  incessant 
finding  of  faults,  either  drown  his  pleas- 
ure quite,  or  force  him  in  his  own  de- 
fence to  join  in  their  clamorous  censure. 
The  hiss  always  originates  with  these. 
When  this  creature  springs  his  rattle, 
you  would  think,  from  the  noise  it 
makes,  there  was  something  in  it ;  but 
you  have  only  to  examine  the  instru- 
ment from  which  the  noise  proceeds, 
and  you  will  find  it  typical  of  a  critic's 
tongue,  —  a  shallow  membrane,  empty, 
voluble,  and  seated  in  the  most  con- 
temptible part  of  the  creature's  body. 

"  The  Whip-Snake.  — This  is  he  that 
lashes  the  poor  author  the  next  day  in 
the  newspapers. 

"  The  Deaf  Adder,  or  Surda  Echidna 
of  Linnaeus.  — Under  this  head  may  be 
classed  all  that  portion  of  the  spectators 
(for  audience  they  properly  are  not) 
who,  not  finding  the  first  act  of  a  piece 
answer  to  their  preconceived  notions  of 
what  a  first  act  should  be,  like  Obstinate 
in  John  Bunyan,  positively  thrust  their 
fingers  in  their  ears,  that  they  may  not 
hear  a  word  of  what  is  .coming,  though 
perhaps  the  very  next  act  may  be  com- 
posed in  a  style  as  different  as  possi- 
ble, and  be  written  quite  to  their  own 
tastes.  These  Adders  refuse  to  hear 
the  voice  of  the  charmer,  because  the 
tuning  of  his  instrument  gave  them  of- 
fence. 

"  I  should  weary  you,  and  myself 
too,  if  I  were  to  go  through  all  the 
classes  of  the  serpent  kind.  Two  qual- 
ities are  common  to  them  all.  They 
are  creatures  of  remarkably  cold  diges- 
tions, and  chiefly  haunt  pits  and  low 
grounds. 

"  I  proceed  with  more  pleasure  to 
give  you  an  account  of  a  club  to  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  belong.  There  are 
fourteen  of  us,  who  are  all  authors  that 
have  been  once  in  our  lives  what  is 
called  damned.  We  meet  on  the  an- 
niversaries of  our  respective  nights,  and 
make  ourselves  merry  at  the  expense 


of  the  public.  The  chief  tenets  which 
distinguish  our  society,  and  which  ev- 
ery man  among  us  is  bound  to  hold  for 
gospel,  are,  — 

"  That  the  public,  or  mob,  in  all  ages, 
have  been  a  set  of  blind,  deaf,  obsti- 
nate, senseless,  illiterate  savages.  That 
no  man  of  genius,  in  his  senses,  would 
be  ambitious  of  pleasing  such  a  capri- 
cious, ungrateful  rabble.  That  the  only 
legitimate  end  of  writing  for  them  is  to 
pick  their  pockets,  and,  that  failing,  we 
are  at  full  liberty  to  vilify  and  abuse 
them  as  much  as  ever  we  think  fit. 

"  That  authors,  by  their  affected  pre- 
tences to  humility,  which  they  made 
use  of  as  a  cloak  to  insinuate  their 
writings  into  the  callous  senses  of  the 
multitude,  obtuse  to  everything  but  the 
grossest  flattery,  have  by  degrees  made 
that  great  beast  their  master;  as  we 
may  act  submission  to  children  till  we 
are  obliged  to  practise  it  in  earnest. 
That  authors  are  and  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered the  masters  and  preceptors  of 
the  public,  and  not  vice  versa.  That  it 
was  so  in  the  days  of  Orpheus,  Linus, 
and  Musseus,  and  would  be  so  again,  if 
it  were  not  that  writers  prove  traitors 
to  themselves.  That,  in  particular,  in 
the  days  of  the  first  of  those  three  great 
authors  just  mentioned,  audiences  ap- 
pear to  have  been  perfect  models  of 
what  audiences  should  be ;  for,  though 
along  with  the  trees  and  the  rocks  and 
the  wild  creatures,  which  he  drew  after 
him  to  listen  to  his  strains,  some  ser- 
pents doubtless  came  to  hear  his  music, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  among 
them  ever  lifted  up  a  dissentient  voice. 
They  knew  what  was  due  to  authors 
in  those  days.  Now  every  stock  and 
stone  turns  into  a  serpent,  and  has  a 
voice. 

"That  the  terms  '  Courteous  Reader' 
and  '  Candid  Auditors,'  as  having  given 
rise  to  a  false  notion  in  those  to  whom 
they  were  applied,  as  if  they  conferred 
upon  them  some  right,  which  they  can- 
not have,  of  exercising  their  judgments, 
ought  to  be  utterly  banished  and  ex- 
ploded. 
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"  These  are  our  distinguishing  tenets. 
To  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  cause  in 
which  we  suffered,  as  the  ancients  sac- 
rificed a  goat,  a  supposed  unhealthy  ani- 
mal, to  JGsculapius,  on  our  feast-nights 
we  cut  up  a  goose,  an  animal  typical  of 
the  popular  voice,  to  the  deities  of  Can- 
dor and  Patient  Hearing.  A  zealous 
member  of  the  society  once  proposed 
that  we  should  revive  the  obsolete  lux- 
ury of  viper -broth;  but  the  stomachs 
of  some  of  the  company  rising  at  the 
proposition,  we  lost  the  benefit  of  that 
highly  salutary  and  antidotal  dish. 

"  The  privilege  of  admission  to  our 
club  is  strictly  limited  to  such  as  have 
been  fairly  damned.  A  piece  that  has 
met  with  ever  so  little  applause,  that 
has  but  languished  its  night  or  two,  and 


then  gone  out,  will  never  entitle  its  au- 
thor to  a  seat  among  us.  An  exception 
to  our  usual  readiness  in  conferring  this 
privilege  is  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who, 
having  been  once  condemned,  writes 
again,  and  becomes  candidate  for  a 
second  martyrdom.  Simple  damnation 
we  hold  to  be  a  merit,  but  to  be  twice- 
damned  we  adjudge  infamous.  Such  a 
one  we  utterly  reject,  and  blackball 
without  a  hearing :  — 

The  common  damned  shun  his  society. 

"  Hoping   that   your  publication  of 
our  Regulations  may  be  a  means  of  in- 
viting some  more  members  into  our  so- 
ciety, I  conclude  this  long  letter. 
"I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

"  SEM  EL-DAMN  AT  us." 


DARK  WAYS. 


"  Tortured  with  winter's  storms,  and  tossed  with  a  tumultuous  sea.'; 


WHEN  God's  curse  forsook  my  coun- 
try, it  fell  on  me.  I  had  been  young 
and  heroic  ;  I  had  fought  well ;  what  por- 
tion of  the  clock-work  of  Fate  had  been 
allotted  me  I  had  utterly  performed. 
Twelve  years  ago  I  became  a  man  and 
strove  for  my  country's  freedom;  now 
she  has  attained  her  heights  without  me, 
and  I  —  what  am  I  ?  A  shapeless  hulk, 
that  stays  in  the  shadow,  and  that  hates 
the  world  and  the  people  of  the  world, 
and  verily  the  God  above  the  world ! 

"  Fight ! "  whispered  Father  Anselmo, 
the  young  priest,  to  me,  at  my  last  shrift ; 
and  fight  I  did.  For  from  Italy's  bosom 
I  had  drawn  the  strength  of  sword-arm, 
hip,  and  thigh ;  and  I  vowed  to  lose  that 
arm  and  life  and  all  that  made  life  dear 
toward  the  trampling  of  oppressors  from 
the  sacred  place. 

My  sun  rose  in  storm,  it  continued  in 
storm,  —  why  not  so  have  set  ?  Why 
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not  have  died  when  swords  swept  their 
lightnings  about  me,  when  the  glorious 
thunders  of  battle  rolled  around  and 
sulphurous  blasts  enveloped,  when  the 
air  was  full  of  the  bray  of  bugle  and  beat 
of  drum,  of  shout  and  shriek,  exultation 
and  agony  ?  Why  not  have  gone  with  the 
crowd  of  souls  reeking  with  daring  and 
desire  ?  Why,  oh,  why  thus  left  alone 
to  wither  ?  Why  still  hangs  that  sun 
above  me,  yet  wrapt  and  veiled  and  ut- 
terly obscured  in  thick,  murk  mists  of 
sorrow  and  despair  ? 

Peace  !  —  let  me  tell  you  my  story. 

Since  Father  Anselmo — like  all  youth., 
whether  under  cowl,  cap,  or  crown  —  was 
a  Liberal  at  heart,  I  had  not  wanted  coun- 
sel ;  but  when  I  had  told  him  all  my 
yearnings  and  aspirations,  had  bared  to 
him  the  throbbings  of  my  very  thought, 
and  he  had  replied  in  that  one  blessed 
word,  I  hastened  away.  There  were 
none  to  whom  I  should  say  farewell ;.  I 
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was  alone  in  the  world.  This  wild  blood 
of  my  veins  ran  in  no  other  veins ;  I  knew 
thoroughly  the  wide  freedom  of  solitude  ; 
the  sins  and  the  virtues  of  my  race,  what- 
ever they  were,  had  culminated  in  me. 
As  I  looked  back,  that  morning,  the  cas- 
tle, planted  in  a  dimple  of  its  demesnes, 
old  and  gray  and  watched  by  purple 
peaks  of  Apennine,  seemed  to  hide  its 
command  only  under  the  mask  of  silence. 
The  wood  through  which  I  went,  with 
its  alluring  depths,  the  moss  verdant  in 
everlasting  spring  beneath  my  eager  feet, 
each  bough  I  lifted,  the  blossoms  that 
blew  their  gales  after,  the  bearded  grass- 

1  es  that  shook  in  the  wind,  all  gave  me 
their  secret  sigh;  all  the  sweet  land 
around,  the  distant  hill,  the  distant  shore, 
said,  "  Redeem  me  from  my  chains  ! "  I 
came  across  a  sylvan  statue,  some  faun 
nestled  in  the  forest:  the  rains  had 
stained,  frosts  cracked,  suns  blistered  it ; 
but  what  of  those  ?  A  vine  covered 
with  thorns  and  stemmed  with  cords  had 
wreathed  about  it  and  bound  it  closely  in 
serpent-coils.  I  stayed  and  tore  apart  the 
fetters  till  my  hands  bled,  cut  away  the 
twisting  branches,  and  set  the  god  free 
from  his  bonds.  Triumph  rose  to  my 
lips,  for  I  said,  "  So  will  I  free  my  coun- 
try!" Ah,  there  was  my  error,  —  the 
shackling  vines  would  grow  again,  and 
infold  the  marble  image  that  had  conse- 
crated the  forest  -  glooms ;  there  is  the 
flaw  in  all  my  work,  —  I  have  shorn,  but 
have  never  uprooted  an  evil.  Youth  is 

-a  fool;  the  young  Titans  cannot  scale 
heaven,  —  heaven,  that,  if  what  I  live 
through  be  true,  is  ramparted  round  with 
tyrant  lies !  But  is  it  true  ?  Am  I 
what  I  seem  to  myself?  Did  I  fail  in 
my  purpose,  in  my  will  ?  Did  Italy  her- 
self belie  me  ?  Did  she,  did  she  I  lov- 
ed, she  I  worshipped,  she  the  woman  to 
whom  I  gave  all,  for  whom  I  sacrificed 
all,  did  she,  too,  forsake  me  ?  Ah,  no  ! 
you  will  tell  me  Italy  is  free.  But  I  did 
not  free  her  !  She  waits  only  to  put  on 
in  Venice  her  tiara.  And  for  that  other 
one,  that  fair  Austrian  woman,  that  dev- 
il whom  I  serve  and  adore,  that  yellow- 
haired  witch  who  brewed  her  incanta- 


tions in  my  holiest  raptures,  —  she  did 
not  then  play  me  foul,  and  falsely  feign 
love  to  win  me  to  disgrace  ?  May  all 
the  woes  in  Heaven's  hands  fall  on  her ! 

God !  what  have  I  said  ?  That  I  should 
live  to  ban  her  with  a  word  !  Did  I  say 
it  ?  Oh,  but  it  was  vain  !  Woe  for  her  ? 
No,  no!  all  blessings  shower  upon"  her, 
sunshine  attend  her,  peace  and  gladness 
dwell  about  her !  Traitress  though  she 
were,  I  must  love  her  yet ;  I  cannot  ifn- 
love  her ;  I  would  take  her  into  my  heart, 
and  fold  my  arms  about  her. — Oh,  I  pray 
you  do  not  look  upon  me  with  that  mock- 
ing smile !  Pity  me,  rather !  pity  this 
wretched  heart  that  longs  to  curse  God 
and  die !  —  Nay,  I  want  not  your  idle 
words.  Can  good  destroy  ?  Can  love 
persecute  ?  I  was  a  worm  that  turned. 
What  then  ?  Why  not  have  crushed 
me  to  annihilation  ?  Oh,  no,  not  that ! 
He  took  me  up  and  shook  me  before  the 
world,  clipped  me,  and  let  me  fall.  A 
derisive  Deity,  —  why,  the  words  give 
each  other  the  lie ! 

Stop  !  Your  sad  eyes  look  as  if  you 
would  go  away,  but  for  this  infinite  pity 
in  you.  What  makes  you  pity  me  ?  Be- 
cause I  am  shorn  of  my  strength  ?  be- 
cause of  all  my  fair  proportions  there  is 
nothing  left  unshrivelled  ?  because  my 
body  —  such  as  it  is  —  is  racked  with 
hourly  and  perpetual  pain  ?  because  I 
die  ?  For  none  of  these  ?  Truly,  your 
judgments  are  inscrutable.  For  what 
then  ?  Because,  —  yet,  no,  that  cannot 
be,  —  because  I  bear  a  stubborn  heart  ? 
because  I  will  not  bend  my  soul  as  He 
has  bent  my  body  ?  Partly,  —  but  you 
are  witless!  What  else?  Because  I 
toss  off  a  shield  and  buckler,  you  say. 
Because  I  will  not  lean  upon  a  tower  of 
strength.  Because  I  will  not  throw  my- 
self on  the  tide  of  divine  love,  and  trust 
myself  to  its  course.  It  was  that  divine 
love,  then,  that  tower  of  strength,  that 
shield  and  buckler,  that  made  me  this 
thing  you  see.  Tarpeia  was  enough. 
Away  with  your  generalities  !  Go,  go, 
you  slave  of  the  past ! 

Yet  no,  —  you  have  not  gone  ?  You 
believe  what  you  say,  —  I  know  with 
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those  syes  you  cannot  deceive.  Ah, 
but  I  trusted  her  eyes  once  !  Yet  it 
gives  you  rest ;  —  your  sorrows  are  not 
like  mine,  —  there  is  no  rest  for  me.  I 
cannot  go  and  gather  that  balm  of  Gil- 
ead,  —  I  have  no  legs.  I  have  as  good 
as  none.  This  wheel-chair  and  that  dog 
of  a  turnkey  are  not  the  equipage  for 
such  a  journey. — Ah,  do  not  turn  from  me 
now  !  My  railing  is  worse  than  my  curs- 
ing, you  feel  indeed.  Well,  stay  with  me 
at  least,  and  if  it  is  twelve  years  since 
you  shrived  me  at  first,  perhaps  you  shall 
shrive  me  at  last, —  for  I  doubt  if  I  am 
ever  brought  out  to  this  sunshine  again, 
if  I  do  not  die  in  the  prison -damps  to- 
night, —  and  you,  with  all  your  change, 
are  Father  Anselmo,  I  think.  —  Stay,  I 
will  confess  to  you,  confess  this.  Man ! 
man  !  this  infinite  pity  of  your  soul  for 
mine  throws  a  light  on  my  dark  ways : 
God's  curse  has  fallen  on  me  through 
man's  curse,  why  not  God's  love  through 
man's  love  ?  Anselmo,  though  you  be- 
came priest,  and  I  went  to  become  hero, 
we  were  children  together ;  I  was  dear 
to  you  then ;  I  am  so  still,  it  seems.  In 
your  love  let  me  find  the  love  of  that 
Heaven  I  have  defied.  —  Stay,  friend,  yet 
another  word.  If  man's  love  can  be  so 
great,  what  can  God's  love  be?  That 
which  I  said  I  said  in  desperation  ;  in 
very  truth,  that  peace  hangs  like  an  un- 
attainable city  in  the  clouds  before  my 
soul's  vision,  that  love  like  a  broad  river 
flowing  through  the  lands,  an  atmosphere 
bathing  the  worlds,  the  subtile  essence 
and  ether  of  space  in  which  the  farthest 
star  pursues  its  course,  —  why,  then, 
should  it  escape  me,  the  mote  ?  Oh, 
when  the  world  turned  from  me,  I  sought 
to  flee  thither!  I  sighed  for  the  rest 
there !  Wretched,  alono,  I  have  wept 
in  the  dark  and  in  the  light  that  I  might 
go  and  fling  myself  at  the  heavenly  feet. 
But,  do  you  see?  sin  has  broken  down 
the  bridge  between  God  and  me.  Yet 
why,  then,  is  sin  in  the  world,  —  that 
scum  that  rises  in  the  creation  and  fer- 
mentation of  good,  —  why,  but  as  a 
bridge  on  which  to  re-seek  those  shores 
from  which  we  wander  ?  Man,  I  do  re- 


pent me, — in  loving  you  I  find  God. 
And  you  call  that  blasphemy !— Nay,  go, 
indeed,  my  friend !  So  humble,  you  are 
not  the  man  for  me.  I  can  talk  to  the 
winds :  they,  at  least,  do  not  visit  me  too 
roughly. 

These  are  thy  tears,  Anselmo  ?  Thou 
a  priest,  yet  a  man?  Still  with  me? 
Yet  thou  wilt  have  to  bear  with  way- 
ward moods, —  scorn  now,  quiet  then.  I 
am  a  tetchy  man  ;  I  am  an  old  man, 
too,  though  but  just  past  thirty.  —  So  ! 
I  thank  God  for  thee,  dear  friend ! 

Anselmo,  look  out  on  this  scene  below 
us  here,  as  we  sit  on  our  lofty  battle- 
ment. Not  on  the  turrets  or  the  loop- 
holes, the  grates  and  spikes,  or  all  the 
fortified  horror, — but  on  the  earth.  It  is 
fair  earth,  though  not  Italy ;  this  is  a 
mountain-fortress ;  here  are  all  the  lights 
and  shadows  that  play  over  grand  hill- 
countries,  and  yonder  are  fields  of  grain, 
where  the  winds  and  sunbeams  play  at 
storm,  and  a  little  hamlet's  sheltered  val- 
ley. Doubtless  there  are  towers,  besides, 
half  hidden  in  the  hills.  It  is  Austria : 
slaves  tread  it,  and  tyrants  drain  it,  it  is 
true,  —  but  the  wild,  free  gypsies  troop 
now  and  then  across  it,  and  though  no 
fiction  of  law  supports  a  claim  they  would 
scorn  to  make,  they  use  it  so  that  you 
would  swear  they  own  it.  Do  you  see 
how  this  iron  reticulation  of  social  rule 
and  custom  and  force  makes  a  scaffold- 
ing on  which  this  tameless  race  build  up 
their  lives  ?  I  watch  them  often.  Each 
country  has  its  compensations.  Ansel- 
mo, this  first  made  me  tremble  in  my 
petty  defiance,  —  I,  an  ephemera  of  May, 
defying  the  dominations  of  eternity ! — Not 
so,  —  not  too  lowly ;  I  also  am,  and  each 
limitation  of  life  is  as  well,  a  domination 
of  eternity.  But  I  saw  that  it  was  no 
purpose  of  God  to  have  destroyed  Italy ; 
when  men  in  weakness  and  wantonness 
suffered  their  liberties  to  be  torn  from 
them,  suffered  themselves  to  become  en- 
slaved, there  was  compensation  in  that 
their  sons  had  chance  for  heroic  growth ; 
they  might,  in  efforts  for  freedom,  create 
virtues  that,  born  to  freedom,  they  would 
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never  have  known.  I,  too,  had  my  field ; 
I  lost  it;  my  enemy  was  myself.  But 

when  I  think  of  her Ay,  there  it 

is !  Do  not  let  me  think  of  her  !  I  be- 
come mad,  when  I  think  of  her  !  —  At 
least,  allow  me  this :  God's  ways  are 
dark.  Not  that  ?  Not  even  that  ?  I 
needed  what  I  have  ?  If  my  ambitions, 
my  passions,  my  will,  had  ruled,  my  soul 
would  have  remained  null  ?  Ah,  friend, 
and  is  that  so  much  the  worse  ?  It  is 
the  soul  that  aches !  —  I  am  a  man  of 
the  people,  a  man  who  acts,  —  I  was,  I 
mean,  —  not  a  man  who  thinks ;  and  all 
your  subtleties  of  word  perchance  en- 
trap me.  I  am  not  wary  when  you  come 
to  logic.  See !  I  surrender  point  after 
point.  I  shall  be  dead  soon,  you  know ; 
when  this  morning's  sun  shall  have  set, 
when  the  moon  shall  hold  the  night  in 
fee,  I  shall  depart, — wing  up  and  away ; 
—  is  it,  that,  my  body  already  dead,  my 
mind  sickens  and  dies  with  it,  bit  after 
bit,  and  so  I  yield,  and  attest,  that,  with- 
out the  agony  of  my  life,  death  had  fail- 
ed to  burst  my  soul's  husk  ?  Oh,  for  I 
was  born  of  an  earthy  race,  blood  ran 
thick  in  our  veins,  we  were  sensuous  and 
passionate,  the  breath  and  steam  of  pleas- 
ure stifled  our  brains,  and  our  filmy  eyes 
could  not  see  heaven.  Yes,  yes,  I  need- 
ed it  all ;  but,  friend,  it  is  pitiful. 

I  like  to  sit  here  in  the  sun.  It  is  on- 
ly a  twelvemonth,  of  all  my  long  years' 
imprisonment,  that  this  has  been  allowed 
me.  I  like  to  sleep  in  it,  like  any  wild 
creature,  —  the  lizard,  a  mere  reptile,  — 
the  bird,  a  hindered  soul.  To  lie  thus, 
weak  as  I  am,  but  pillowed  and  warmed 
by  the  searching  genial  rays,  seems  such 
comfort,  when  I  think  of  the  bed  I  once 
had  on  the  rack !  This  little  slumber 
from  which  I  wake  revives  me.  I  feared 
not  to  find  you,  and  did  not  unclose  my 
eyes  at  once.  It  was  good  in  you  to 
come,  Anselmo;  it  must  have  been  at 
risk  of  much. 

You  ask  me  to  speak  of  my  life  since  I 
went  away  on  that  morning  of  your  com- 
mand, —  to  reconcile  the  hostile  acts,  to 
gather  the  scattered  reports.  Hear  it  all ! 


You  know  my  wealth  was  equal  to  my 
demand.  I  used  it ;  before  six  months 
were  over,  I  was  the  life  and  soul  of  those 
who  must  needs  be  conspirators.  They 
saw  that  I  was  earnest,  that  my  sacri- 
fices were  real ;  they  trusted  me.  Soon 
the  movement  had  become  general ;  all 
the  smothered  elements  of  national  life 
were  convulsed  and  throbbing  under  the 
crust  of  tyranny. 

How  proud  and  glad  was  I  that  morn- 
ing after  our  victory  !  I  saw  great  Italy, 
beautiful  Italy,  once  more  put  on  her  dia- 
dem ;  I  beheld  the  future  prospect  of  one 
broad,  free  land,  barriered  by  Alps  and  set 
impregnably  in  summer  seas,  storied  seas, 
keys  of  the  West  and  East.  We  embraced 
each  other  as  brothers  of  this  glorious  na- 
tion, ancient  Rome  risen  from  trance ;  as 
we  walked  the  streets,  we  sang ;  Milan  was 
turbulent  with  gladness ;  no  gala-day  was 
ever  half  so  bright ;  the  very  spires  appear- 
ed to  spring  in  the  white  radiance  of  their 
flames  up  a  deeper  heaven ;  the  sun  stay- 
ed at  perpetual  dawn  for  us.  Walking 
along,  jubilant  and  daring,  at  length  we 
paused  in  a  square  where  a  fountain  dash- 
ed up  its  column  of  sunshine,  and  laved 
our  hands.  By  Heaven !  We  forgot 
independence,  Italy,  freedom ;  we  were 
crazed  with  success  and  hope;  it  seem- 
ed that  the  stream  was  Austrian  blood  ! 
Then,  in  the  midst  of  all,  I  looked  up, — 
and  on  a  balcony  she  stood.  A  fair  wom- 
an, with  hair  like  shredded  light,  her  great 
blue  eyes  wide  and  full  and  of  intense 
dye,  her  nostril  distended  with  pride,  and 
fear  and  hate  of  us, — but  on  the  full  lips, 
ripe  with  crimson  bloom,  juicy  and  young 
and  fresh,  on  those  Love  lay.  The  oth- 
ers wound  forward,  —  I  with  them,  yet 
apart ;  and  my  eyes  became  fixed  on  hers. 
Then  I  lifted  my  cap  with  its  tricolor. 
She  did  not  return  the  courtesy,  but  stood 
as  if  spellbound,  one  hand  threading  back 
the  straying  hair,  the  lips  a  little  part- 
ed ;  suddenly  she  turned  to  fly,  that  hand 
upraised  to  the  casement's  side,  and  still, 
as  she  looked  back,  the  beautiful  eyes 
on  mine.  My  companions  had  preced- 
ed me ;  we  were  alone  in  the  square ; 
she  wavered  as  she  stood,  then  tore  a 
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rose  from  her  bosom,  kissed  it  deep  into 
its  heart,  and  tossed  it  to  me. 

"  Let  all  its  petals  be  joys ! "  I  said, 
and  she  vanished. 

Oh,  friend,  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
the  rose  is  dead !  Look  !  I  have  kept 
it  through  all,  —  sear  leaf  and  withered 
spray ! 

That  night  we  danced  ;  and  the  Aus- 
trian girl  was  there.  They  told  me  she 
was  exiled,  and  that  she  loved  liberty; 
no  one  told  me  she  was  a  spy.  I  saw  her 
swim  along  the  dance,  the  white  satin 
of  her  raiment  flashing  perpetual  inter- 
change of  lustrous  and  obscure,  the  warm 
air  playing  in  the  lace  that  fell  like  the 
spray  of  the  fountain  round  her  golden 
hair  and  over  her  pearly  shoulder ;  grace 
swept  in  all  her  motions,  beauty  crowned 
her,  she  seemed  the  perfect  pitch  of  wom- 
anhood. 

Still  she  swims  along  the  lazy  line  with 
indolent  pleasure,  still  floats  in  dreamy 
waltz-circles  perchance,  still  bends  to  the 
swaying  tune  as  the  hazel-branch  bends 
to  the  hidden  treasure,  —  but  as  for  me, 
my  dancing  days  are  over. 

By -and -by  it  was  I  with  whom  she 
danced,  whose  hand  she  touched,  on  whom 
she  leaned.  I  wondered  if  there  were  any 
man  so  blest ;  I  listened  to  her  breath,  I 
watched  her  cheek,  our  eyes  met,  and  I 
loved  her.  The  music  grew  deeper,  more 
impassioned ;  we  stood  and  listened  to 
it,  —  for  she  danced  then  no  more, — our 
hearts  beat  time  to  it,  the  wind  wander- 
ing at  the  casement  played  in  its  meas- 
ure ;  we  said  no  words,  but  now  and 
then  each  sought  the  other's  glance,  and, 
convicted  there,  turned  in  sudden  shame 
away.  When  I  bade  her  good -night, 
which  I  might  never  have  done  but  that 
the  revel  broke,  a  great  curl  of  her  hair 
blew  across  my  lips.  I  was  bold,  —  I  was 
heated,  too,  with  this  half-secret  life  of  my 
heart,  this  warm  blood  that  went  leaping 
so  riotously  through  my  veins,  and  yet  so 
silently,  —  I  took  my  dagger  from  my  belt 
and  severed  the  curl.  See,  friend !  will 
you  look  at  it  ?  It  is  like  the  little  gold 
snakes  of  the  Campagna,  is  it  not  ?  each 
thread,  so  fine  and  fair,  a  separate  ray 


of  light :  once  it  was  part  of  her !  See 
how  it  twists  round  my  hand  !  Haste  ! 
haste  !  let  me  put  it  up,  lest  I  go  mad !  — 
Where  was  I  ? 

I  busied  myself  again  in  the  work  to 
be  done ;  because  of  our  victory  we  must 
not  rest  5  once  more  all  went  forward.  I 
saw  the  Austrian  woman  only  from  a  win- 
dow, or  in  a  church,  or  as  she  walked  in 
the  gardens,  for  many  days.  Then  the 
times  grew  hotter ;  I  left  the  place,  and 
lived  with  stern  alarums ;  and  thither  she 
also  came.  I  never  sought  what  sent 
her.  She  was  with  the  wounded,  with 
the  dying.  Then  the  need  of  her  was 
past,  and  she  and  all  the  others  took  their 
way.  At  length  that  also  came  to  an 
end. 

We  were  in  Rome,  —  and  thither,  some 
time  previously,  she  had  gone. 

One  night,  our  business  for  the  day 
was  over,  our  plans  for  the  morrow  laid, 
our  messages  received,  our  messengers 
despatched,  and  those  who  had  been  con- 
spirators and  now  bade  fair  to  be  saviours 
were  sleeping.  Sleep  seemed  to  fold  the 
world ;  each  bough  and  twig  was  silent  in 
repose ;  the  spectral  moonlight  itself  slept 
as  it  bathed  the  air.  I  alone  wandered 
and  waked.  With  me  there  were  too 
many  cares  for  rest ;  work  kept  me  on  the 
alert ;  to  court  slumber  at  once  was  not 
easy  after  the  nervous  tension  of  duty.  I 
was  torn,  too,  with  conflicting  feelings : 
half  my  soul  went  one  way  in  devotion 
to  my  country,  half  my  soul  swerved  to 
the  other  as  I  thought  of  the  Austrian 
woman.  I  grew  tired  of  the  streets  and 
squares ;  something  that  should  be  fra- 
grant and  bowery  attracted  me.  I  mount- 
ed on  the  broken  water-god  of  a  dry  bath 
and  leaped  a  garden- wall. 

No  sooner  was  I  there  than  I  knew 
why  I  had  come.  This  was  her  garden. 

Heart  of  Heaven  !  how  all  things  spoke 
of  her !  How  the  great  white  roses  hung 
their  doubly  he^vy  heads  and  poured 
their  perfume  out  to  her  !  how  the  sprays 
shivered  as  I  spoke  the  name  she  owned ! 
how  the  nightingales  ceased  for  a  breath 
their  warbling  as  she  rustled  down  a  fra- 
grant path  and  met  me !  All  her  hair 
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was  swept  back  in  one  great  mass  and 
held  by  an  ivory  comb ;  a  white  cloak 
wrapped  her  white  array ;  she  was  jewel- 
less  and  stripped  of  lustre;  she  was  like 
pearl,  milky  as  a  shell,  white  as  the  moon- 
light that  followed  in  her  wake. 

"  You  breathed  my  name,  —  I  came," 
she  said. 

. "  Pardon ! "  I  replied.  "  I  heard  the 
fountains  dash  and  the  nightingales  sing, 
and  I  but  came  for  rest  under  the  spell." 

"  And  have  you  found  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  found  it." 

We  remained  silent  then,  while  floods 
of  passion  gathered  and  lay  darkly  still 
in  our  hearts.  No,  no !  I  know  now  that 
it  was  not  so;  yet  I  will  tell  it,  tell  it 
all,  as  I  thought  it  then. 

She  did  not  stir ;  indeed,  she  had  such 
capability  of  rest,  that,  had  I  not  spoken, 
she  would  never  have  stirred,  it  may  be. 
She  knew  that  my  glance  was  upon  her ; 
for  herself,  she  looked  at  the  broad  lilies 
that  grew  at  her  feet,  and  listened  to  the 
melody  that  seemed  to  bubble  from  a  thou- 
sand throats  with  interfluent  sound  upon 
the  night.  It  was  her  repose  that  sooth- 
ed me  :  moulded  clay  is  not  so  calm,  the 
marble  rose  of  silence  not  half  so  beauti- 
fully folded  to  dreamful  rest,  so  lovely 
and  so  still  no  garden-statue  could  have 
been ;  the  cool,  soft  night  infiltrated  its 
tranquillity  through  all  her  being. 

As  we  stood,  the  nightingales  gave  us 
capricious  pause  ;  one  alone,  distant  and 
clear,  fluted  its  faint  piping  like  the  phan- 
tom of  the  finished  strain.  Another  sound 
broke  the  air  and  floated  along  on  this 
too  delicious  accompaniment :  music,  fine 
and  far.  Some  other  lover  sang  to  her 
his  serenade.  The  voice  in  its  golden 
sonority  rose  and  crept  toward  her  with 
persuading  sweetness,  winding  through 
all  the  alleys  and  hovering  over  the  plots 
of  greenery  with  a  tranquil  strength,  as 
if  such  song  were  but  the  natural  spirit 
of  the  night,  or  as  if  the  soul  of  the  broad 
calm  and  silence  itself  had  taken  voice. 

"  Thy  beauty,  like  a  star 

Whose  life  is  light, 

Shines  on  me  from  afar, 

And  on  the  night. 


"  Each  midnight  blossom  bends 

With  sweetest  weight, 
And  to  thy  casement  sends 
Its  fragrant  freight. 

"  Each  air  that  faintly  curls 

About  thy  nest 
Its  daring  pinion  furls 
Within  thy  breast. 

"  The  night  is  spread  for  thee, 

The  heavens  are  wide, 
And  the  dark  earth's  mystery 
Is  magnified. 

"  For  thee  the  garden  waits, 

The  hours  delay, 
The  fountains  toss  their  jets 
Of  shimmering  spray. 

"  Then  leave  thy  dim  delight 

In  dreams  above, 
Come  forth,  and  crown  the  night 
With  her  I  love !" 

She  listened,  but  did  not  lift  her  head 
or  suifer  the  change  of  a  fold ;  then  there 
came  the  tinkle  of  the  strings  that  em- 
balmed the  tune,  and  the  singer's  steps 
grew  soundless  as  he  left  the  street.  A 
new  phantasm  crept  upon  me.  What  right 
had  any  other  man  to  sing  to  her  his  love- 
songs  ?  Did  she  not  live,  was  not  her 
beauty  created,  her  soul  given,  for  me  ? 
Did  not  the  very  breath  she  drew  belong 
to  me?  My  voice,  hoarse  and  husky, 
disturbed  the  stillness,  my  eyes  flamed 
on  her. 

"  Do  you  love  that  man  who  sang  ?  " 
I  murmured. 

"  Signor,  I  love  you,"  she  said. 

Then  we  were  silent  as  before,  but  she 
stood  no  longer  alone  and  opposite.  One 
passionate  step,  an  outstretched  arm,  and 
her  head  on  my  bosom,  my  lips  bent  to 
hers. 

All  the  nightingales  burst  forth  in  cho- 
ral redundance  of  song,  all  the  low  winds 
woke  and  fainted  again  through  the  balmy 
boughs,  all  the  great  stars  bent  out  of 
heaven  to  shed  their  sweet  influences  up- 
on us. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  in  that  old  pal- 
ace-garden life  began,  my  memory  went 
out  in  confused  joy.  I  held  her,  she  was 
mine !  mine,  mine,  in  life  and  for  eter- 
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nity !  Fool !  it  was  I  who  was  hers  ! 
Man,  you  are  a  priest,  and  must  not  love. 
I,  too,  was  sworn  a  priest  to  my  country. 
So  we  break  oaths  ! 

O  moments  of  swift  bliss,  why  are  you 
torture  to  remember  ?  Let  me  not  think 
how  the  night  slipped  into  dawn  as  we 
roamed,  how  pale  gold  filtered  through 
the  darkness  and  bleached  the  air,  how 
bird  after  bird  with  distant  chirrup  and 
breaking  tune  announced  the  day.  She 
left  me,  and  as  well  it  might  be  night.  I 
wound  a  strange  way  home.  I  questioned 
if  it  were  the  dream, of  a  fevered  brain ; 
I  wondered,  would  she  remember  when 
next  she  saw  me  ?  None  met  with  me 
that  day ;  I  forgot  all.  With  the  night  I 
again  waited  in  the  garden.  In  vain  I 
waited ;  she  came  no  more.  I  waxed  full 
of  love's  anger,  I  crushed  the  tendril  and 
the  vine,  I  wandered  up  and  down  the 
walks  and  cursed  these  thorns  that  tore 
my  heart.  As  I  went,  an  angle  of  the 
shrubbery  allured ;  I  turned,  and  lo !  full 
radiance  from  open  doors,  and  silvery 
sounds  of  sport.  I  leaned  against  the 
ilex,  lost  in  shadow,  and  watched  her  as 
she  stirred  and  floated  there  before  me 
in  the  light.  She  seemed  to  carry  with 
her  an  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  bril- 
liance; all  things  were  ordered  as  she 
moved;  one  throng  melted  before  her, 
another  followed.  By -and -by  she  stood 
at  the  long  casement  to  seek  acquaint- 
ance with  the  night.  Constantly  I  thought 
to  meet  her  eye,  and  I  would  not  reflect 
that  she  saw  only  dusk  and  vacancy. 
Then  indignantly  I  stepped  from  the  ilex 
and  confronted  her.  A  low,  glad  cry 
escapes  her  lips,  she  holds  her  arms  to- 
ward me  and  would  cross  the  sill,  when 
a  voice  constrains  her  from  within.  It  is 
he,  the  accursed  Neapolitan. 

"  Signor,"  she  says,  "  a  vampire  flit- 
ted past  the  dawn." 

Dawn  indeed  was  breaking.  The  man 
still  stood  there  when  she  left  him,  and 
still  looked  out ;  his  eyes  lay  on  me,  and 
irate  and  motionless  I  returned  their' 
gaze.  One  by  one  her  guests  departed ; 
with  a  last  threatening  glance,  he,  too, 
withdrew.  I  plunged  into  the  silent 


places  again,  and  waited  now,  assured 
that  she  would  come.  The  constella 
tions  paled,  and  still  I  was  alone.  Then 
I  wandered  restlessly  again,  and,  wind- 
ing through  thickets  of  leaf-distilled  per- 
fume, I  came  where  just  above  a  balco- 
ny, and  almost  beyond  reach  from  it,  a 
light  burned  dimly  in  one  narrow  win- 
dow. I  did  not  ask  myself  why  I  did  it, 
but  .in  another  moment  I  had  clambered 
to  the  place,  and,  standing  there,  I  bent 
forward  to  my  right,  pulled  away  the 
tangle  of  ivy  that  filled  half  the  niche, 
and  was  peering  in. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  a  voice  I  knew, 
with  its  silvery  echo  of  the  South,  the 
accursed  Neapolitan's. 

"It  is  the  owl  that  builds  in  the  re- 
cess, and  stirs  the  ivy,"  she  replied. 

"Haste!"  said  a  third,  —  "the  day 
breaks." 

She  was  sitting  at  a  low  table,  writ- 
ing ;  Pia,  the  old  nurse,  stood  behind  her 
chair;  the  oil  was  richly  scented  that 
she  burned ;  the  single  light  illumined 
only  her,  and  covered  with  her  shadow 
the  low  ceiling,  —  a  shadow  that  seemed 
to  hang  above  her  like  a  pall  ready  to 
fall  from  ghostly  fingers  and  smother  her 
in  its  folds ;  the  others  lounged  about  the 
room  and  waited  on  her  pen,  in  gloom 
they,  their  faces  gleaming  from  that  dusk 
demoniacly.  It  was  a  concealed  room, 
entered  by  secret  ways,  unknown  to  oth- 
ers than  these. 

When  she  had  written,  she  sealed. 

"  There  is  no  more  to  await.  Adieu," 
she  said. 

"  It  is  some  transfer  of  property,  some 
legal  paper,  some  sale,  some  gift,"  I  said 
to  myself,  as  I  watched  them  take  it  and 
depart.  Then  she  was  alone  again.  I 
saw  her  start  up,  pace  the  narrow  spot,  — 
saw  her  stand  and  pull  down  the  masses, 
so  interspersed  with  golden  light,  that 
crowned  her  head,  and  look  at  them  won- 
deringly  as  they  overlay  her  fingers,  — ' 
then  saw  those  fingers  clasped  across  the 
eyes,  and  the  lips  part  with  a  sigh  that, 
prolonged  and  deepened,  grew  to  be  a 
groan, — while  all  the  time  that  shadow 
on  the  ceiling  hovered  and  fluttered  and 
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grew  still,  till  it  seemed  the  cluster  of 
Eumenides  waiting  to  pounce  on  its  prey. 
In  another  pause  I  had  taken  the  perilous 
step,  had  hung  by  the  crumbling  rock, 
the  rending  vine,  had  entered  and  was 
beside  her.  A  cold  horror  iced  her  face  ; 
she  warned  me  away  with  her  trembling 
hands. 

"  What  have  you  seen  ?  "  she  said. 

"  You,  O  my  love,  in  grief." 

"  And  no  more  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  you  give  a  letter  to  the 
Neapolitan,  who  departs  to-morrow  with 
the  little  Viennois,  —  perhaps  to  your 
friends  at  home." 

"  And  that  is  all  ?  " 

/"  That  is  all." 

"  I  have  no  friends  at  home.  To  whom, 
then,  could  the  letter  be  ?  " 

"How  should  I  divine  ?  " 

"  It  was  for  the  Austrian  Government ! 
Now  love  me,  if  you  dare  ! " 

"  And  do  you  suppose  I  did  not  know 
it?" 

"  Then  is  your  love  for  me  but  a  shield 
and  mask  ?  " 

As  I  gazed  in  reply,  my  steady  eyes, 
the  soul  that  kindled  my  smile,  my  open 
arms,  all  must  have  asseverated  for  me 
the  truth  of  my  devotion. 

"Still?"  she  said.  "Still?  And 
you  can  keep  your  faith  to  me  and  to 
Italy?" 

What  was  this  doubt  of  me,  this  stain 
she  would  have  cast  upon  my  honor  ? 
That  armor's  polish  was  too  intense  to 
sustain  it ;  it  rolled  off  like  a  cloud  from 
heaven.  Italy's  fortunes  were  my  for- 
tunes ;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be- 
tray them;  this  woman  I  would  win  to 
wed  them.  How  long,  how  long  my 
blood  had  felt  this  thing  in  her!  how 
long  my  brain  had  rebelled  !  In  a  proud 
innocence,  I  stood  with  folded  arms,  and 
could  afford  to  smile. 

"  Stay ! "  she  said  again,  after  our 
mute  gaze,  and  laying  her  hand  upon 
my  arm.  "  You  shall  not  love  me  in 
vain,  you  shall  not  trust  me  for  nothing. 
Your  cause  is  mine  to-day.  That  is  the 
last  message  I  send  to  Vienna." 

And  then  I  believed  her. 


The  light,  slanting  up,  crept  in  and 
touched  the  brow  of  an  ideal  bust  of 
Mithras  which  she  had  invested  with  her 
faintly-faded  wreath  of  heliotropes ;  their 
fragrance  falling  through  the  place  al- 
ready made  the  atmosphere  more  rich 
than  that  of  chest  of  almond -wood, — 
this  perfume  that  is  like  the  soul  of  the 
earth  itself  exhaled  to  the  amorous  air. 
Behind  an  alabaster  shrine  she  lighted  a 
holy -taper,  slowly  to  waste  and  pale  in 
the  spreading  day.  We  went  to  the  win- 
dow, where  among  the  ivy -nooks  day's 
life  was  just  astir  wjth  gaudy  wings. 

"  All  will  be  seeking  you,  and  yet  you 
cannot  go,"  she  said. 

"  Why  can  I  not  go  ?  " 

"  It  is  broad  morning." 

"  And  what  of  that  ?" 

"  One  thing.  You  shall  not  compro- 
mise yourself,  going  from  the  house  of 
an  Austrian  woman  and  worse ! " 

She  was  too  winningly  imperious  to 
fail.  I  delayed,  and  together  we  looked 
out  on  the  rosy  sky. 

"  Come  down,"  she  said  at  last,  "  and 
on  an  arbor-moss  the  sun  shall  drowse 
you,  the  flower-scents  be  your  opiates,  the 
birds  your  lullaby,  and  I  your  guard." 

We  went,  and,  wandering  again  through 
the  garden -paths,  she  brushed  the  dew 
with  her  trailing  festal  garments,  and 
plucked  the  great  blue  convolvuli  to 
crown  her  forehead.  Soon,  on  a  plot 
of  Roman  violets,  screened  by  tall  trees 
and  trellises,  we  breakfasted.  One  might 
have  said  that  the  cloth  was  laid  above 
giant  mushroom-stems,  the  service  acorn- 
cups  and  calices  of  milky  blooms ;  gold- 
en was  the  honey-comb  we  broke,  man- 
na was  our  bread ;  she  caught  the  wa- 
ter in  her  hand  from  the  fountain  and 
pledged  me,  and  swift  as  sunshine  I  bent 
forward  and  prevented  the  thirsty  lips. 
Then  she  laid  my  head  on  her  shoulder, 
with  her  cool  finger-tips  she  stroked  the 
temples  and  soothed  the  lids,  they  fell 
and  closed  on  the  vision  bending  above 
me, — loveliness  like  painting,  pallor  that 
was  waxen,  yellow  tresses  wreathed  with 
azure  stars,  eyes  that  caught  the  hue 
again  and  absorbed  all  Tyrian  dyes. 
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The  plash  and  bubble  of  waters  swooned 
dreamily  about  my  ears,  and  far  off  it 
seemed  I  heard  the  wild,  sad  songs  of 
her  native  land,  that  now  in  tinkling 
tune,  and  now  in  long,  slow  rise  and  fall 
of  mellow  sound,  swathed  me  with  sweet 
satiety  to  dreamless  rest. 

The  sun  stole  round  and  rose  above 
the  screen  of  trees  at  last  and  woke  me. 
I  was  alone,  the  silent  statues  looked  on 
me,  the  breath  of  the  dark  violets  crush- 
ed by  my  weight  rose  in  shrouding  in- 
cense. I  lifted  myself  and  searched  for 
her,  and  asked  why  I  must  needs  believe 
each  hour  of  joy  a  dream,  —  then  went 
and  cooled  my  brow  in  the  lucent  basin 
at  hand,  and  waited  till  she  came,  in 
changed  raiment,  and  gliding  toward  me 
as  the  Spirit  of  Noon  might  have  come. 
She  led  me  in,  well  refreshed,  and  in  the 
cool  north  rooms  of  the  palace  the  warm 
hours  of  the  day  slipped  like  beads  from 
a  leash.  It  scarcely  seemed  her  fingers 
that  touched  the  harp  to  tune,  but  as  if 
some  herald  of  sirocco,  some  faint,  hot 
breeze,  had  brushed  between  the  strings. 
It  scarcely  seemed  her  voice  that  talked 
to  me,  but  something  distant  as  the  tone 
in  a  sad  sea-shell.  What  I  said  I  knew 
not;  I  was  in  a  maze,  bewildered  with 
bliss;  I  only  knew  I  loved  her,  I  only 
felt  my  joy. 

She  told  me  many  things :  stories  of 
her  mountain -home,  in  distant  view  of 
the  old  fortress  of  Hellberg,  —  this  is  the 
fortress  of  Hellberg,  Anselmo,  —  of  her 
youth,  her  maidenhood,  her  life  in  Vien- 
na, her  lovers  in  Venice,  her  health,  that 
had  sent  her  finally  there  where  we  sat 
together. 

"  I  thought  it  sad,"  she  said  at  length, 
"  when  they  exiled  me,  so  to  say,  from 
Vienna  and  all  my  gay  career  there, 
because  Venice,  with  its  water-breaths, 
might  heal  my  attainted  health, —  and 
sadder  when  the  winter  bade  me  leave 
night -tides  and  gondolas  and  repair  to 
Rome.  Now  spring  has  come,  and  all 
the  hills  are  blue  with  these  deep  violets, 
the  very  air  is  balm,  the  year  is  at  flood, 
and  life  at  what  seems  its  height  is  per- 
fected with  you." 


"  But  you  love  that  land  you  left  ?  " 
I  replied,  after  a  while,  and  lifting  her 
face  to  meet  my  gaze. 

"  Love  it  ?  Oh,  yes  !  You  love  your 
land  as  you  love  a  person  in  whose  veins 
and  yours  kindred  blood  runs,  because  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  do  otherwise.  The 
land  gave  me  life,  that  is  all ;  I  never 
knew  till  lately  that  it  was  anything  to 
be  thankful  for.  It  is  not  sufficiently  a 
country  to  kindle  enthusiasm  ;  it  has  no 
national  life,  you  know,  —  is  an  automa- 
ton put  through  its  motions  by  paid  and 
cunning  mechanists.  I  thought  it  right 
to  obey  orders  and  serve  it.  But  now 
you  are  my  country,  — I  serve  only  you." 

It  was  easy  so  to  pass  to  my  own 
hopes,  to  my  own  life,  to  my  land,  the 
land  to  which  I  had  vowed  the  last  drop 
of  blood  in  my  gift.  Her  eyes  beamed 
upon  me,  smiles  rippled  over  her  face, 
she  clasped  me  now  and  then  and  sealed 
my  brow  with  kisses.  Soon  I  left  her 
side  and  strode  from  end  to  end  of  the 
long  salon,  speaking  eagerly  of  the  fu- 
ture that  opened  to  Italy.  I  told  her 
how  the  beautiful  corpse  lay  waiting  its 
resurrection,  and  how  the  Angel  of  Eter- 
nal Life  hovered  with  spreading  wings 
above,  ready  to  sound  his  general  trump. 
My  pulses  beat  like  trip-hammers,  and 
as  I  passed  a  mirror  I  saw  myself  white 
with  the  excitement  that  fired  me. 

"  You  are  wild  with  your  joyous  emo- 
tion," she  said,  coming  forward  and  cling- 
ing round  me.  "  Your  eyes  flame  from 
depths  of  darkness.  What,  after  all,  is 
Italy  to  you,  that  your  blood  should  boil 
in  thinking  of  her  wrongs  ?  These  peo- 
ple, for  whom  in  your  terrible  magna- 
nimity, I  feel  that  you  would  sacrifice 
even  me,  to-morrow  would  turn  and  rend 
you  ! " 

"  No,  no ! "  I  answered.  "  All  things 
but  you !  You,  you,  are  before  my  coun- 
try!" 

The  tears  filled  her  large,  serious  eyes, 
her  lips  quivered  in  melancholy  smile,  as 
sunshine  plays  with  shower  over  autumn 
woodlands.  Was  I  not  right?  Right, 
though  the  universe  declare  me  wrong !  I 
would  do  it  all  again  ;  if  she  loved  me,  she 
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had  authority  to  be  first  of  all  in  my  care  ; 
in  love  lie  the  highest  duties  of  existence. 

I  had  forgotten  the  subject  on  which 
we  spoke ;  I  was  thinking  only  of  her,  her 
beauty,  her  tenderness,  and  the"  debt  of 
deathless  devotion  that  I  owed  her.  It 
was  otherwise  in  her  thought;  she  had 
not  dropped  the  old  thread,  but,  looking 
up,  resumed. 

"  It  is,  then,  an  idea  that  you  serve  ?  " 

Brought  back  from  my  reverie,  "  Could 
I  serve  a  more  worthy  master  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  You  do  not  particularly  love  your 
countrymen,  nine-tenths  of  whom  you 
have  never  seen  ?  You  do  not  particu- 
larly hate  the  hostile  race,  nine-tenths 
of  whom  you  have  never  seen  ?  " 

"  Abstractly,  I  hate  them.  Kindliness 
of  heart  prevents  individual  hatred,  and 
without  kindliness  of  heart  in  the  first 
place  there  can  be  no  pure  patriotism." 

"  And  for  the  other  part.  What  do 
you  care  for  these  men  who  herd  in  the 
old  tombs,  raise  a  pittance  of  vetch,  and 
live  the  life  of  brutes  ?  what  for  the 
lazzaroni  of  Naples,  for  the  brigands  of 
Romagna,  the  murderers  of  the  Apen- 
nine  ?  Nay,  nothing,  indeed.  It  is,  then, 
for  the  land  that  you  care,  the  mere  face 
of  the  country,  because  it  entombs  myr- 
iad ancestors,  because  it  is  familiar  in 
its  every  aspect,  because  it  overflows 
with  abundant  beauty.  But  is  the  land 
less  fair  when  foreign  sway  domineers  it  ? 
do  the  blossoms  cease  to  crowd  the  gorge, 
the  mists  to  fill  it  with  rolling  color  ?  is 
the  sea  less  purple  around  you,  the  sky 
less  blue  above,  the  hills,  the  fields,  the 
forests,  less  lavishly  lovely  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  land  is  less  fair,"  I  said.  "  It 
is  a  fair  slave.  It  loses  beauty  in  the 
proportion  of  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween any  two  creatures,  —  the  one  a 
slave  of  supple  symmetry  and  perfect 
passivity,  the  other  a  daring  woman  who 
stands  nearer  heaven  by  all  the  height 
of  her  freedom.  And  for  these  people 
of  whom  you  speak,  first  I  care  for  them 
because  they  are  my  countrymen, — and 
next,  because  the  idea  which  I  serve  is 
a  purpose  to  raise  them  into  free  and 
responsible  agents." 


"Each  man  does  that  for  himself;  no 
one  can  do  it  for  another." 

"  But  any  one  may  remove  the  obsta- 
cles from  another's  way,  scatter  the  scales 
from  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  strip  the  dead 
coral  from  the  reef." 
.  She  took  yellow  honeysuckles  from  a 
vase  of  massed  amethyst  and  began  to 
weave  them  in  her  yellow  hair,  —  hum- 
ming a  tune,  the  while,  that  was  full  of 
the  subtilest  curves  of  sound.  Soon  she 
had  finished,  and  finished  the  fresh  thought 
as  well. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  own,"  she  said, 
"  the  men  who  begin  as  hierophants  of 
an  idea  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  pure 
purpose,  and  to  become  the  dogged,  big- 
oted, inflexible,  unreasoning  adherents 
of  a  party  ?  All  leaders  of  liberal  move- 
ments should  beware  how  far  they  com- 
mit themselves  to  party  -  organizations. 
Only  that  man  is  free.  It  is  easier  to 
be  a  partisan  than  a  patriot." 

I  laughed. 

"  Lady,  you  are  like  all  women  who 
talk  politics,  however  capable  they  may 
be  of  acting  them.  You  immediately 
beg  the  question.  We  are  speaking  of 
patriotism,  not  of  partisanship." 

"  You  it  was  who  forsook  the  subject. 
You  know  nothing  about  it ;  you  confess 
that  it  is  with  you  merely  a  blind  in- 
stinct ;  you  cannot  tell  me  even  what  pa- 
triotism is." 

"  Stay ! "  I  replied.  "  All  love  is  in- 
stinct in  the  germ.  Can  you  define  the 
yearnings  that  the  mother  feels  toward 
her  child,  the  tie  that  binds  son  to  fa- 
ther? Then  you  can  define  the  senti- 
ment that  attaches  me  to  the  land  from 
whose  breast  I  have  drawn  life.  The 
love  of  country  is  more  invisible,  more 
imponderable,  more  inappreciable  than 
the  electricity  that  fills  the  air  and  flows 
with  perpetual  variation  from  pole  to  pole 
of  the  earth.  It  is  as  deep,  as  unsearch- 
able, as  ineffable  as  the  power  which 
sways  me  to  you.  It  is  the  sublimation 
of  other  affection.  A  portion  of  you 
has  always  gone  out  into  the  material 
spot  where  you  have  been,  a  portion  of 
that  has  entered  you,  your  past  life  is 
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entwined  with  river  and  shore.  You 
become  the  country,  and  the  country 
becomes  a  part  of  God.  Those  who 
love  their  country,  love  the  vast  abstrac- 
tion, can  almost  afford  not  to  love  God. 
She  is  a  beneficence,  she  is  a  shield, 
something  for  which  to  do  and  die,  some- 
thing for  worship,  ideal,  grand ;  and 
though  the  sky  is  their  only  roof,  the 
earth  their  only  bed,  affluent  are  they 
who  have  a  land !  Passion  rooted  deep- 
ly as  the  foundations  of  the  hills :  a  man 
may  adore  one  woman,  but  in  adoring 
his  land  the  aggregation  of  all  men's 
love  for  all  other  women  overwhelms 
him  and  accentuates  to  a  fuller  emotion. 
It  is  unselfish,  impersonal,  sheer  senti- 
ment clarified  at  its  white  heat  from  all 
interest  and  deceit,  the  noblest  joy,  the 
noblest  sorrow.  Bold  should  they  be, 
and  pure  as  the  priests  who  bore  the 
ark,  that  dare  to  call  themselves  patriots. 
And  those,  Lenore,  who  live  to  see  their 
country's  hopeless  ruin,  plunge  into  a 
sadness  at  heart  that  no  other  loss  can 
equal,  no  remaining  blessing  mitigate,  — 
neither  the  devotion  of  a  wife  nor  the 
perfection  of  a  child.  You  have  seen 
exiles  from  a  lost  land?  Pride  is  dead 
in  them,  hope  is  dead,  ambition  is  dead, 
joy  is  dead.  Tell  me,  would,  you  choose 
me  to  suffer  the  personal  loss  of  love  and 
you,  a  loss  I  could  hide  in  my  aching 
soul,  or  to  bear  those  black  marks  of  gall 
and  melancholy  which  forever  overshad- 
ow them  in  widest  grief  and  gloom  ?  " 

She  had  sunk  upon  a  seat,  and  was 
looking  up  at  me  with  a  pained  unwa- 
vering glance,  as  if  in  my  words  she  fore- 
saw my  fate. 

"  You  are  top  intense ! "  she  cried. 
"  Your  tones,  your  eyes,  your  gestures, 
make  it  an  individual  thing  with  you." 

"And  so  it  is!"  I  exclaimed.  "I 
cannot  sleep  in  peace,  nor  walk  upon 
the  ways,  while  these  Austrian  bayonets 
take  my  sunshine,  these  threatening  ap- 
proaching French  banners  hide  the  fair 
light  of  heaven  ! " 

"  Come,"  she  said,  rising.  "  Speak  no 
more.  I  am  tired  of  the  burden  of  the 
ditty,  dear ;  and  it  may  do  you  such  in- 


jury yet  that  already  I  hate  it.  Come 
out  again  into  our  garden  with  me.  Dis- 
miss these  cares,  these  burning  pains  and 
rankling  wounds.  Be  soothed  by  the 
cool  evening  air,  taste  the  gorgeous  quiet 
of  sunset,  gather  peace  with  the  dew." 

So  we  went.  I  trusted  her  the  more 
that  she  differed  from  me,  that  then  she 
promised  to  love  Italy  only  because  / 
loved  it.  I  told  her  my  secret  schemes, 
I  took  her  advice  on  points  of  my  own 
responsibility,  I  learned  the  joy  of  help 
and  confidence  in  one  whom  you  deem 
devotedly  true.  Finally  we  remained 
without  speech,  stood  long  heart  to  heart 
while  the  night  fell  around  us  like  a  cur- 
tain ;  her  eyes  deepened  from  their  azure 
noon-splendor  and  took  the  violet  glooms 
of  the  hour,  a  great  planet  rose  and 
painted  itself  within  them;  again  and 
again  I  printed  my  soul  on  her  lips  ere 
I  left  her. 

At  first,  when  I  was  sure  that  I  was 
once  more  alone  in  the  streets,  I  could 
not  shake  from  myself  the  sense  of  her 
presence.  I  could  not  escape  from  my 
happiness,  I  was  able  to  bring  my  thought 
to  no  other  consideration.  I  reached 
home  mechanically,  slept  an  hour,  per- 
formed the  routine  of  bath  and  refresh- 
ment, and  sought  my  former  duties.  But 
how  changed  seemed  all  the  world  to 
me !  what  air  I  breathed  !  in  what  light 
I  worked !  Still  I  felt  the  thrilling  press- 
ure of  those  kisses  on  my  lips,  still  those 
dear  embraces ! 

So  days  passed  on.  I  worked  faithfully 
for  the  purpose  to  which  I  was  so  utterly 
committed  that  let  that  be  lost  and  I  was 
lost !  We  were  victorious ;  after  the  ban- 
ner fell  in  Lombardy  to  soar  again  in 
Venice  and  to  sink,  the  Republic  strug- 
gled to  life  ;  Rome  rose  once  more  on  her 
seven  hills,  free  and  grand,  child  and 
mother  of  an  idea,  the  idea  of  national 
unity,  of  independence  and  liberty  from 
Tyrol  to  Sicily.  My  God!  think  of 
those  dear  people  who  for  the  first  time 
said,  "  We  have  a  country  ! " 

Yet  how  could  we  have  hoped  then  to 
continue  ?  Such  brief  success  dazzled  us 
to  the  past.  Piedmont  had  long  since 
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struck  the  key-note  of  Italy's  fortunes. 
As  Charles  Albert  forsook  Milan  and 
suffered  Austria  once  more  to  mouth  the 
betrayed  land  and  drip  its  blood  from 
her  heavy  jaws,  till  in  a  baptism  of  red- 
der dye  he  absolved  himself  from  the 
sin,  —  so  woe  heaped  on  woe,  all  came 
to  crisis,  ruin,  and  loss,  —  the  Republic 
fell,  Rome  fell,  the  French  entered. 

Our  names  had  become  too  famous, 
our  heroic  defence  too  familiar,  for  us  to 
escape  unknown :  the  Yascello  had  not 
been  the  only  place  where  youth  fought 
as  the  lioness  fights  for  her  whelps.  Many 
of  us  died.  Some  fled.  Others,  and  I 
among  them,  remained  impenetrably 
concealed  in  the  midst  of  our  enemies. 
Weeks  then  dragged  away,  and  months. 
New  schemes  chipped  their  shell.  Again 
the  central  glory  of  the  land  might  rise 
revealed  to  the  nations.  We  never  lost 
courage ;  after  each  downfall  we  rose  like 
Antaeus  with  redoubled  strength  from 
contact  with  the  beloved  soil,  for  each 
fall  plunged  us  farther  into  the  masses 
of  the  people,  into  closer  knowledge  of 
them  and  kinder  depths  of  their  affec- 
tion, and  so,  learning  their  capabilities 
and  the  warmth  of  their  hearts  and  the 
strength  of  their  endurance,  we  became 
convinced  that  freedom  was  yet  to  be 
theirs.  Meanwhile,  you  know,  our  oper- 
ations were  shrouded  in  inscrutable  se- 
crecy ;  the  French  held  Rome  in  frown- 
ing terror  and  subjection;  the  Pope 
trembled  on  his  chair,  and  clutched  it 
more  franticly  with  his  weak  fingers :  it 
was  not  even  known  that  we,  the  lead- 
ers, were  now  in  the  city ;  all  supposed 
us  to  be  awaiting  quietly  the  turn  of 
events,  in  some  other  land.  As  if  we 
ourselves  were  not  events,  and  Italy  did 
not  hang  on  our  motions  !  But,  as  I 
said,  all  this  time  we  were  at  work ;  our 
emissaries  gave  us  enough  to  do :  we 
knew  what  spoil  the  robbers  in  the 
March  had  made,  the  decree  issued  in 
Vienna,  the  order  of  the  day  in  Paris, 
the  last  word  exchanged  between  the 
Cardinals,  what  whispers  were  sibilant 
in  the  Vatican  ;  we  mined  deeper  every 
day,  and  longed  for  the  electric  stroke 


•which  should  kindle  the  spark  and  send 
princes  and  principalities  shivered  wide- 
ly into  atoms.  But,  friend,  this  was  not 
to  be.  We  knew  one  thing  more,  too  : 
we  knew  at  last  that  we  also  were 
watched,  —  when  men  sang  our  songs 
in  the  echoing  streets  at  night,  and  when 
each  of  us,  and  I,  chief  of  all,  renewed 
our  ancient  fame,  and  became  the  word 
in  every  one's  mouth,  so  that  old  men 
blessed  us  in  the  way  as  we  passed, 
wrapt,  we  had  thought,  in  safe  disguise, 
and  crowds  applauded.  Thus  again  we 
changed  our  habits,  our  rendezvous,  our 
quarters,  and  again  we  eluded  suspicion. 

There  came  breathing-space.  I  went 
to  her  to  enjoy  it,  as  I  would  have  gone 
with  some  intoxicating  blossom  to  share 
with  her  its  perfume,  —  with  any  band 
of  wandering  harpers,  that  together  our 
ears  might  be  delighted.  I  went  as 
when,  utterly  weary,  I  had  always  gone 
and  rested  awhile  with  her  I  loved  in 
the  sweet  old  palace-garden :  I  had  my 
ways,  undreamed  of  by  army  or  police 
or  populace.  There  had  I  lingered, 
soothed  at  noon  by  the  hum  of  the  bee, 
at  night  by  that  spirit  that  scatters  the 
dew,  by  the  tranquillity  and  charm  of 
the  place,  ever  rested  by  her  presence, 
the  repose<  of  her  manner,  the  curve 
of  her  dropping  eyelid,  so  that  looking 
on  her  face  alone  gave  me  pleasant 
dreams. 

Now,  as  I  entered,  she  threw  down 
her  work,  —  some  handkerchief  for  her 
shoulders,  perhaps,  or  yet  a  banner  for 
those  unrisen  men  of  Rome,  I  said, — 
a  white  silk  square  on  which  she  had 
wrought  a  hand  with  a  gleaming  sickle, 
reversed  by  tall  wheat  whose  barbed 
grains  bent  full  and  ripe  to  the  reaper, 
and  round  the  margin,  half  -  pictured, 
wound  the  wild  hedge-roses  of  Pa?stum. 
She  threw  it  down  and  came  toward  me 
in  haste,  and  drew  me  through  an  inner 
apartment. 

"  He  has  returned,  they  say,"  she  said 
presently,  —  mentioning  the  Neapolitan, 
—  "  and  it  would  be  unfortunate,  if  you 
met." 

"  Unfortunate  for  him,  if  we  met  here ! " 
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"  How  fearless !  Yet  he  is  subtler  than 
the  snake  in  Eden.  I  fear  him  as  I  de- 
test him." 

"  Why  fear  him  ?  " 

"  That  I  cannot  tell.  Some  secret 
sign,  some  unspeakable  intuition,  assures 
me  of  injury  through  him." 

"  Dearest,  put  it  by.  The  strength  of 
all  these  surrounding  leagues  with  their 
swarm  does  not  flow  through  his  wrist, 
as  it  does  through  mine.  He  is  more 
powerless  than  the  mote  in  the  air." 

"  You  are  so  confident ! "  she  said. 

"  How  can  I  be  anything  else  than 
confident  ?  The  very  signs  in  the  sky 
speak  for  us,  and  half  the  priests.are  ours, 
and  the  land  itself  is  an  oath.  Look  out, 
Lenore  !  Look  down  on  these  purple 
fields  that  so  sweetly  are  taking  night- 
fall;  look  on  these  rills  that  braid  the 
landscape  and  sing  toward  the  sea ;  see 
yonder  the  row  of  columns  that  have 
watched  above  the  ruins  of  their  temple 
for  centuries,  to  wait  this  hour ;  behold 
the  heaven,  that,  lucid  as  one  dome  of 
amethyst,  darkens  over  us  and  blooms  in 
star  on  star; — was  ever  such  beauty? 
Ah,  take  this  wandering  wind,  —  was  ev- 
er such  sweetness  ?  And  since  every 
inch  of  earth  is  historic,  —  since  here  rose 
glory  to  fill  the  world  with  wide  renown, 
— since  here  the  heroes  walked,  the  gods 
came  down,  —  since  Oreads  haunt  the  hill, 
and  Nereids  seek  the  shore  " 

"  Whereabout  do  Nereids  seek  the 
shore  ?  "  she  archly  asked. 

"  Why,  if  you  must  have  data,"  I  an- 
swered, laughing,  "let  us  say  Naples." 

"  What  is  that  you  have  to  say  of  Na- 
ples ? "  demanded  a  voice  in  the  door- 
way, —  and  turning,  I  confronted  the  Ne- 
apolitan. 

She  had  started  back  at  the  abrupt 
apparition,  and  before  she  could  recov- 
er, stung  by  rage  and  surprise  I  had  re- 
plied, — 

"  What  have  I  to  say  of  Naples  ?  That 
its  tyrant  walks  in  blood  to  his  knees  !  " 

A  man,  I,  with  my  hot  furies,  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  commonwealth! 

"  I  will  trouble  you  to  repeat  that  sen- 
tence at  some  day,"  he  said. 


"  Here  and  now,  if  you  will !  "  I  ut- 
tered, my  hand  on  my  hilt. 

"  Thanks.  Not  here  and  now.  It  will 
answer,  if  you  remember  it  then.  —  I 
hope  I  see  Her  Highness  well.  Pardon 
this  little  brusquerie,  I  pray.  The  south- 
ern air  is  kind  to  loveliness :  I  regret  to 
bring  with  me  Her  Highness's  recall." 

She  replied  in  the  same  courteous  air, 
inquired  concerning  her  acquaintance, 
and  ordered  lights, — took  the  letter  he 
brought,  and  held  it,  still  sealed,  in  the 
taper's  flame  till  it  fell  in  ashes. 

"  Signor,"  she  said,  lifting  the  white 
atoms  of  dust  and  sifting  them  through 
her  fingers,  "  you  may  carry  back  these 
as  my  reply." 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  return,"  he  answered. 
"  And,  Signorina,  many  things  are  par- 
doned to  one  in  —  your  condition.  Re- 
cover your  senses,  and  you  will  find  this 
so  among  others." 

Then,  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, he  spoke  of  the  affairs  of  the  day, 
the  tendency  of  measures,  the  feeling  of 
the  people,  and  finally  rose,  kissed  her 
hand,  and  departed.  He  was  joined  with- 
out by  the  little  Viennois,  and  the  accurs- 
ed couple  sauntered  down  the  street  to- 
gether. I  should  have  gone  then,  —  the 
place  was  no  longer  safe  for  me,  —  but 
something,  the  old  spell,  yet  detained 
me. 

Lenore  did  not  speak,  but  threw  open 
all  the  windows  and  doors  that  were  clos- 
ed. 

"  Let  us  be  purified  of  his  presence,  at 
least !  "  she  cried,  when  this  was  done. 

"  And  you  have  ceased  to  fear  this  man 
whom  you  have  dared  so  offend  ?  "  I  ask- 
ed. 

"  He  is  not  offended,"  said  Lenore. 
"  Austria  is  not  Naples.  He  will  not 
transmit  my  reply  till  he  is  utterly  past 
hope." 

"  Hope  of  what  ?  " 

"  Of  my  hand." 

"  Lenore  !  Then  put  him  beyond  hope 
now  !  Become  my  wife  !  " 

"  Ah,  —  if  it  were  less  unwise  "  • 

"  If  you  loved  me,  Lenore,  you  would 
not  think  of  that." 
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"  And  you  doubt  it?  Why  should  I, 
then,  say  again  that  I  love  you,  —  I  love 
you  ?  " 

Ah,  friend,  how  can  I  repeat  those 
words  ?  Never  have  I  given  her  endear- 
ments again  to  the  air :  sacred  were  they 
then,  sacred  now,  however  false.  Ah, 
passionate  words  !  oh,  sweet  issimos  f  ten- 
der intonations !  how  deeply,  how  deeply 
ye  lie  in  my  soul !  Let  me  repeat  but 
one  sentence :  it  was  the  key  to  my  des- 
tiny. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  rising  from  my 
arms,*  u  already  I  do  you  injury.  You 
think  oftener  of  me  than  of  Italy." 

It  was  true.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and 
began  pacing  the  floor,  as  I  sought  to  re- 
call any  instance  in  which  I  had  done 
less  than  I  might  for  my  country.  The 
cool  evening -breeze,  and  the  bell -notes 
sinking  through  the  air  from  distant  old 
campaniles,  soothed  my  tumult,  and,  turn- 
ing, I  said,  — 

"  My  devotion  to  you  sanctifies  my  de- 
votion to  her.  And  not  only  for  her  own 
sake  do  I  work,  but  that  you,  you,  Le- 
nore,  may  have  a  land  where  no  one  is 
your  master,  and  where  your  soul  may 
develop  and  become  perfect." 

"  And  those  who  have  not  such  object, 
why  do  they  work  ?  " 

Then  first  I  felt  that  I  had  fallen  from 
the  heights  where  my  companions  stood. 
This  ardent  patriotism  of  mine  was  sul- 
lied, a  stain  of  selfishness  rose  and  blot- 
ted out  my  glory,  others  should  wear  the 
conquering  crowns  of  this  grand  civic 
game.  Oh,  friend !  that  was  sad  enough, 
but  it  was  inevitable.  Here  is  where  the 
crime  came  in,  —  that,  knowing  this,  I 
still  continued  as  their  leader,  suifered 
them  to  call  me  Master  and  Saviour,  and 
walked  upon  the  palms  they  spread. 
•  Lenore  mistook  my  silence. 

"  You  cannot  tell  me  why  they  work  ?  " 
she  said.  "  From  habit,  from  fear,  be- 
cause committed  ?  It  cannot  be,  then, 
that  they  are  in  earnest,  that  they  are 
sincere,  that  they  care  a  rush  for  this 
cause  so  holy  to  you.  They  have  enter- 
ed into  it,  as  all  this  common  people  do, 
for  the  love  of  a  new  excitement,  for  the 


pleasurable  mystery  of  conspiracy,  for  the 
self-importance  and  gratulation.  They 
will  scatter  at  the  signal  of  danger,  like 
mischievous  boys  when  a  gendarme  comes 
round  the  corner.  They  will  betray  you 
at  the  lifting  of  an  Austrian  finger.  Leave 
them ! " 

This  was  too  much  to  hear  in  silence, 
—  to  hear  of  these  faithful  comrades,  who 
had  endured  everything,  and  were  yet  to 
overcome  because  they  possessed  their 
souls  in  patience,  each  of  whom  stood 
higher  before  God  than  I  in  unspotted 
public  purity,  and  whose  praise  and  love 
led  me  constantly  to  larger  effort.  At 
least  I  would  make  them  the  reparation 
of  vindication. 

"  You  mistrust  them  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 
"  They  whose  souls  have  been  tried  in 
the  furnace,  who  have  the  temper  of  fine 
steel,  pliant  as  gold,  but  incorruptible  as 
adamant,  —  heroes  and  saints,  they  stand 
so  low  in  your  favor  ?  Come,  then,  come 
with  me  now,  —  for  the  bells  have  struck 
the  hour,  and  shadows  clothe  the  earth, — 
come  to  their  conclave  where  discovery 
is  death,  and  judge  if  they  be  idle  prat- 
tlers, or  men  who  carry  their  lives  in  then- 
hands  ! " 

Fool !  Fool !  Fool !  Every  sound  in 
the  air  cries  out  that  word  to  me:  the 
bee  that  wings  across  the  tower  hums  it 
in  my  ear ;  the  booming  alarm-bell  rings 
it  forth ;  my  heart,  my  failing  heart,  beats 
it  while  I  speak.  I  would  have  carried  a 
snake  to  the  sacred  ibis-nest,  and  thence- 
forth hope  was  hollow  as  an  egg-shell ! 

She  ran  from  the  room,  but,  pausing  in 
the  door-way,  exclaimed,  — 

"  Remember,  if  you  take  me  there, 
that  I  am  no  Roman  patriot, — I !  I,  who 
am  of  the  House  of  Austria,  that  House 
that  wears  the  crown  of  the  Csesars,  those 
Csesars  who  swayed  the  very  imperial 
sceptre,  who  trailed  the  very  imperial 
purple  of  old  Rome  !  I  endure  the  cause 
because  it  is  yours.  I  beseech  you  to  be 
faithful  to  it ;  because  I  should  despise 
you,  if  for  any  woman  you  swerved  from 
an  object  that  had  previously  been  with 
you  holier  than  heaven  !  " 

I  stood  there  leaning  from  the  lofty 
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window,  and  looking  down  over  the  wide, 
solitary  fields.  Recollections  crowded  up- 
on me,  hopes  rose  before  me.  One  day, 
that  yet  lives  in  my  heart,  Anselmo,  sprang 
up  afresh,  a  day  forever  domed  in  mem- 
ory. Fair  rose  the  sun  that  day,  and  I 
walked  on  the  nation's  errands  through 
the  streets  of  a  distant  town,  —  a  hoar 
and  antique  place,  that  sheltered  me  safe- 
ly, so  slight  guard  was  it  thought  to  need 
by  our  oppressors.  It  pleased  that  rev- 
erend arch-hypocrite  to  take  at  this  hour 
his  airing.  Late  events  had  given  the 
people  courage.  It  was  a  market-day, 
peasants  from  the  country  obstructed  the 
ancient  streets,  the  citizens  were  all 
abroad.  Not  few  were  the  maledictions 
muttered  over  a  column  of  French  in- 
fantry that  wound  along  as  it  returned 
to  Rome  from  some  movement  of  subjec- 
tion, not  low  the  curses  showered  on  an 
officer  who  escorted  ladies  upon  their 
drive.  As  I  went,  I  considered  what  a 
day  it  would  have  been  for  emeute,  and 
what  mortal  injury  emeute  would  have 
done  our  cause.  Italy,  we  said,  like  fools, 
•but  honest  fools,  must  not  be  redeemed 
with  blood.  As  if  there  were  ever  any 
sacred  pact,  any  new  order  of  things,  that 
was  not  first  sealed  by  blood !  Therefore, 
when  I,  alone  perhaps  of  all  the  throng, 
saw  one  man  —  a  man  in  whose  soul  I 
knew  the  iron  rankled  —  stealing  behind 
the  crowd,  behind  the  monuments,  and, 
as  the  coach  of  His  Excellency  rolled  lux- 
uriously along,  levelling  a  glittering  bar- 
rel, —  it  was  but  an  instant's  work  to 
seize  the  advancing  creatures,  to  hold 
them  rearing,  —  and  then  a  deadly  flash, 
—  while  the  ball  whistled  past  me,  graz- 
ed my  hand,  and  pierced  the  leader's 
heart.  In  a  twinkling  the  dead  horse 
was  cut  away,  and  His  Excellency,  cow- 
ering in  the  bottom  of  the  coach,  galloped 
home  more  swiftly  than  the  wind,  with- 
out a  word.  But  the  populace  appreciat- 
ed the  action,  took  it  up  with  vivas  long 
and  loud,  that  rang  after  me  when  I  had 
slipped  away,  and  before  nightfall  had 
echoed  in  all  ears  through  leagues  of 
country  round.  I  went  that  night  to  the 
theatre.  The  house  was  filled,  and,  as  we 


entered,  a  murmur  went  about,  and  then 
cries  broke  forth,  —  the  multitude  rose 
with  cheers  and  bravos,  calling  my  name, 
intoxicated  with  enthusiasm,  and  dazzled, 
not  by.  a  daring  feat,  but  by  the  spirit 
that  prompted  it.  Women  tore  off  their 
jewels  to  twist  them  into  a  sling  for  my 
injured  hand ;  men  rose  and  made  me  a 
conqueror's  ovation  ;  the  orchestra  played 
the  old  Etrurian  hymns  of  freedom ;  I  was 
attended  home  with  a  more  than  Roman 
triumph  of  torch  and  song,  stately  men  and 
beautiful  women.  Butchameleons  change 
their  tint  in  the  sunshine,  and  why  should 
men  always  march  under  one  color  ? 
Friend,  not  six  months  later  there  came 
another  day,  when  triumph  was  shame, — 
plaudits,  curses, — joyous  tumult,  scorch- 
ing silence.  Oh  !  — —  But  I  shall  come 
to  that  in  time.  Now  let  me  hasten ; 
the  hours  are  less  tardy  than  I,  and  they 
bring  with  them  my  last. 

Thought  of  this  day  —  sole  pageant 
defiling  through  memory  —  was  startled 
again  by  the  far,  sweet  sound  of  a  bell, 
some  bell  ringing  twilight  out  and  evening 
in  across  the  wide  Campagna.  I  wonder- 
ed what  delayed  Lenore.  Did  it  take  so 
long  to  toss  off  the  cloudy  back-falling 
veil,  to  wrap  in  any  long  cloak  her  gown 
of  white  damask  and  all  the  sheen  of  her 
milky  pearl-clusters  and  fiery  rubies  ?  I 
thought  with  exultation  then  of  what  she 
was  so  soon  to  see,  —  of  the  route  through 
sunken  ruins,  down  wells  forsaken  of  their 
pristine  sources  and  hidden  by  masses  of 
moss,  winding  with  the  faint  light  in  our 
hands  through  the  awful  ways  and  ave- 
nues of  the  catacombs.  The  scene  grew 
real  tome,  as  I  mused.  Alone,  what  should 
I  fear  ?  These  silent  hosts  encamped 
around  would  but  have  cheered  their 
child.  But  with  her,  every  murmur  be- 
comes a  portent  of  danger,  every  current 
of  air  gives  me  fresh  tremors ;  as  we  pass 
casual  openings  into  the  sky,  the  vault 
of  air,  the  glint  of  stars,  shall  seem  a  ma- 
lignant face ;  I  fancy  to  hear  impossible 
footsteps  behind  us,  some  bone  that  crum- 
bling falls  from  its  shelf  makes  my  heart 
beat  high,  her  dear  hand  trembles  in  my 
hold,  and,  full  of  a  new  and  superstitious 
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awe,  I  half  fear  this  ancient  population  of 
the  graves  will  rise  and  surround  us  with 
phantom  array.  Now  and  then,  a  cold, 
lonely  wind,  blowing  from  no  one  knows 
where,  rises  and  careers  past  us,  piercing 
to  the  marrow.  I  think,  too,  of  that  un- 
derground space,  half  choked  with  rub- 
bish, into  which  we  are  to  emerge  at  last, 
once  the  hall  of  some  old  Roman  revel. 
I  see  the  troubled  flashes  flung  from  the 
flaring  torch  over  our  assembly.  Alert 
and  startled,  I  see  Lenore  listen  to  the 
names  as  if  they  summoned  the  wraiths 
and  not  the  bodies  of  men  whom  she  had 
supposed  to  be  lost  in  the  pampas  of 
Paraguay,  dead  in  the  Papal  prisons,  shel- 
tered in  English  homes,  or  tossing  far 
away  on  the  long  voyages  of  the  Pacific 
seas.  I  see  myself  at  length  taking  the 
torch  from  its  niche  and  restoring  it,  as  a 
hundred  times  before,  to  Pietro  da  Va- 
lambo,  while  it  glitters  on  some  strange 
object  looking  in  at  the  vine-clad  open- 
ing above  with  its  breaths  of  air,  serpent 
or  hare,  or  the  large  face  and  slow  eyes 
of  a  browsing  buffalo.  And  as  I  think, 
lo !  an  echo  in  the  house,  a  dull  tramp  in 
the  hall,  a  stealthy  tread  in  the  room,  a 
heavy  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  —  I  was 
arrested  for  high  treason. 

Do  not  think  I  surrendered  then.  With- 
out a  struggle  I  would  be  the  prize  of 
Pope  nor  King  nor  Kaiser !  I  shook  the 
minions'  grasp  from  my  shoulder,  I  flash- 
ed my  sword  in  their  eyes ;  and  not  till 
the  crescent  of  weapons  encircled  me  in 
one  blinding  gleam,  vain  grew  defence, 
vain  honor,  vain  bravery.  Of  what  use 
was  my  soul  to  me  thenceforth  ?  I  be- 
came but  carrion  prey.  I  fell,  and  the 
world  fell  from  me. 

Sensation,  emotion,  awoke  from  their 
swooning  lapse  only  in  the  light  of  day, 
the  next  or  another,  I  knew  not  which. 
I  was  lifted  from  some  conveyance,  I  saw 
blue  reaches  of  curving  bay  and  the  great 
purifying  priest  of  flame,  and  knew  I  was 
in  the  city  guarded  by  its  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day,  of  fire  by  night.  I  had  reason 
to  know  it,  when,  yet  unfed,  unrested, 
faint,  smirched  and  smeared  with  blood 
and  travel,  loaded  with  chains,  I  was 


brought  to  a  tribunal  where  sat  the  sleek 
and  subtle  tyrant  of  Naples. 

"  Signer,"  said  a  bland  voice  from  the 
king's  side,  —  and  looking  in  its  direction, 
I  encountered  the  Neapolitan, — "  Signor, 
I  lately  said  that  at  some  day  I  would 
trouble  you  to  repeat  a  brilliant  sentence 
addressed  to  me.  The  day  has  arrived. 
I  scarcely  dared  dream  it  would  be  so 
soon.  Shall  we  listen  ?  " 

I  was  silent :  not  that  I  feared  to  say 
it ;  they  could  but  finish  their  play. 

Then  I  saw  the  beautifully  cut  lips 
of  my  judge  part,  that  the  voice  might 
slide  forth,  and,  taking  a  comfit,  he  ut- 
tered, with  unchanging  tint  and  sweetest 
tone,  the  three  words,  "  Apply  the  ques- 
tion." 

"Why  should  I  endure  that  for  a  whim  ? 
Who  courts  torment  ?  Already  they  drew 
near  with  the  cunning  instruments.  Let 
me  say  it,  and  what  then  ?  Nothing 
worse  than  torture.  Let  me  not  say  it, 
and  certainly  torture.  Oh,  I  was  weak- 
er than  a  child !  my  body  ruled  my  spirit 
with  its  exhaustion  and  pain.  Yet  there 
was  a  certain  satisfaction  in  flinging  the 
words  in  their  faces.  I  waved  back  with 
my  remaining  arm  the  slaves  who  ap- 
proached. 

"  You  should  allow  a  weary  man  the 
time  to  collect  his  thoughts,"  I  said,  and 
then  turned  to  my  persecutors.  "  I  have 
spoken  with  you  many  times,  Signor,"  I 
replied  to  the  Neapolitan,  "  yet  of  all  our 
words  I  can  remember  none  but  these, 
that  you  could  care  to  hear  with  this  au- 
ditory. I  said,  —  that  the  tyrant  of  Na- 
ples walks  in  blood  to  his  knees  !  " 

The  Neapolitan  smiled.    The  king  rose. 

"  Well  said ! "  he  murmured,  in  his  sil- 
very tones.  "  One  that  knows  so  much 
must  know  more.  Exhaust  his  knowl- 
edge, I  pray.  Do  not  spare  your  cour- 
tesies ;  remember  he  is  my  guest.  I  leave 
him  in  your  hands." 

He  fixed  me  with  his  eye, — that  dark- 
ly-glazed eye,  devoid  of  life,  of  love,  of 
joy,  as  if  he  were  the  thing  of  another 
element, — then  bowed  and  passed  away. 

"  The  urbanity  of  His  Majesty  is  too 
well  known  to  suppose  it  possible  that  he 
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should  prove  you  a  liar,"  said  the  Nea- 
politan. 

Truly,  I  was  left  in  their  hands  !  Shall 
I  tell  you  of  the  charities  I  found  there  ? 
Not  I,  friend !  it  would  wring  your  heart 
as  dry  of  tears  as  mine  was  wrung  of 
groans.  At  last  I  was  alone,  it  seemed, 
—  on  a  wet  stone  floor,  sweat  pouring 
from  every  muscle,  each  fibre  quiver- 
ing ;  I  was  distorted  and  unjointed,  I  on- 
ly hoped  I  was  dying.  But  no,  that  was 
too  good  for  me.  Anselmo,  how  can  I 
but  be  full  of  scoffs,  when  I  remember 
those  hours,  those  ages  ?  The  cold  damp- 
ness of  the  place  crept  into  my  bones ;  I 
became  swollen  and  teeming  with  inti- 
mate pain.  But  that  was  light,  my  body 
might  have  ached  till  the  throbs  stiffened 
into  death-spasms,  and  yet  the  suffering 
had  been  nought,  compared  with  that 
loathing  and  disgust  in  my  soul.  It  had 
seemed  that  I  was  alone,  I  said.  Alone 
as  the  corpse  in  unshrouded  grave  !  I 
was  in  a  charnel-house.  Men  who  were 
sinless  as  you  hung  dead  upon  the  wall, 
hung  dying  there.  Darkness  covered  all 
things  at  a  distance,  sighs  crept  up  from 
far  corners,  chains  clanked,  or  impreca- 
tions or  prayers  uttered  themselves,  — 
bodiless  voices  in  the  night.  I  did  not 
know  what  untold  horror  there  might  yet 
be  hid.  I  heard  the  drip  of  water  from 
the  black  vaults ;  I  heard  the  short,  fierce 
pants  and  deadly  groans.  Oh,  worst  in- 
fliction of  Hell's  armory  it  is  to  see  an- 
other suffer  !  'Why  was  it  allowed,  An- 
selmo ?  Did  it  come  in  the  long  train 
of  a  broken  law  ?  was  it  one  of  the  dark 
places  of  Providence  ?  or  was  it  indeed 
the  vile  compost  to  mature  some  beauti- 
ful germ  ?  Ah,  then,  is  it  possible  that 
Heaven  looks  on  us  so  in  the  mass  ? 

But  for  me,  after  a  while  I  lay  torpid, 
and  then  perchance  I  slept,  for  finally 
I  opened  my  eyes  and  found  the  white 
strong  light ;  I  lay  on  a  bed,  and  a  sur- 
geon handled  me.  Too  elastic  was  I  to 
be  long  crushed,  once  the  weight  remov- 
ed. Soon  I  breathed  fresh  air ;  and  save 
that  my  frame  had  become  in  its  distor- 
tion hideous,  I  was  the  same  as  before. 

Then,  indeed,  began  my  torture, — 
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torture  to  which  this  had  been  idle  jest. 
I  was  taken  once  more  to  the  room  of 
tribunal.  Beside  the  Neapolitan  a  wom- 
an sat  veiled  and  shrouded  in  masses  of 
sable  drapery.  "  A  queen  ?  "  I  thought, 
"  or  a  slave  V  "  But  I  had  no  further  room 
for  fancy ;  the  same  interrogatories  as 
before  were  given  me  to  answer,  and 
then  I  felt  why  I  had  been  nursed  back 
to  life.  In  the  months  that  had  elapsed, 
I  could  not  know  if  Italy  were  saved  or 
lost,  if  Naples  tottered  or  remained  im- 
pregnable. I  stood  only  on  my  personal 
basis  of  right  or  wrong.  I  refused  to 
open  my  lips.  They  wheeled  forward  a 
low  bed  that  I  knew  well.  Oh,  the  slow 
starting  of  the  socket !  Oh,  the  long 
wrench  of  tendon  and  nerve  !  A  bed  of 
steel  and  cords,  rollers  and  levers,  bound 
me  there,  and  bent  to  their  creaking  toil. 
I  was  strong  to  endure ;  I  had  set  my 
teeth  and  sworn  myself  to  silence ;  no 
woman  should  hear  me  moan.  Even  in 
this  misery  I  saw  that  she  who  sat  there, 
shaking,  fell. 

The  tyrant  was  lily-livered ;  seldom  he 
witnessed  what  others  died  under;  he 
intended  nothing  further  then ;  —  many 
men  who  faint  at  sight  of  blood  can  probe 
a  soul  to  its  utmost  gasp.  Now  he  mo- 
tioned, and  they  paused.  Then  others 
lifted  the  woman  and  held  her  beside 
him,  yet  a  little  in  advance. 

."  Keep  your  silence,"  said  he,  in  a 
voice  unrecognizable,  and  as  if  a  wild 
beast,  half-glutted,  should  speak,  "  and 
I  keep  her  !  She  is  in  my  power.  Mine, 
and  you  know  what  that  means.  Mine," 
and  he  bent  toward  me,  "  body  —  and  — 
soul.  To  use,  to  blast,  to  destroy,  to  tear 
piecemeal,  —  as  I  will  do,  so  help  me 
God  !  unless  you  meet  my  condition." 
And  extending  his  hand,  he  drew  aside 
the  black  veil,  and  my  eye  lay  on  the 
face  of  Lenore,  thin  and  white  as  the 
familiar  faces  of  corpses,  and  utterly  in- 
sensible in  swoon. 

Ah,  that  mortal  horror  stops  my  pulse  ! 
Was  I  wrong?  Why  not  have  borne 
that,  too  ?  Had  she  loved  me,  she  had 
chosen  it,  chosen  it  rather.  And  death 
would  have  made  all  right !  —  God  !  why 
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not  have  seized  some  poignard  lying 
there  ?  why  not  have  sprung  upon  her, 
have  slain  her  ?  Then  silence  had  been 
simply  secure.  Then  I  could  have  smil- 
ed in  their  frustrated  faces,  one  keen, 
deep  smile,  and  died.  I  was  dissolved 
in  pain,  writhed  with  prolonged  strokes 
that  thrilled  me  from  head  to  foot,  pierced 
as  with  acute  stabs,  my  heart  seemed  to 
forge  thunderbolts  to  break  upon  my 
brain,  —  but  this  agony  had  been  spar- 
ed me.  They  unbound  me,  fed  me  with 
some  stimulating  cordial,  gave  me  cold 
air,  and  I  rose  on  my  elbow  a  little. 

"  Swear  !  "  I  said,  hoarsely.  "  But 
you  do  not  keep  oaths.  God  help  you  ? 
Never  !  There  must  be  a  Hell  to  help 
you  !  Imprecate  this,  then,  on  yourself. 
May  you  in  your  smooth  white  body 
know  the  torture  I  have  known,  be  rack- 
ed till  each  bone  in  your  skin  changes 
place,  hang  festering  in  chains  from  the 
wall  of  a  living  grave,  make  fellowship 
with  putridity,  and  lie  in  the  pitiless  dark 
to  see  all  the  dead  who  died  under  your 
hand  rise,  rise  and  accuse  you  before 
God !  And  may  your  little  son  know  the 
deeds  you  have  done,  live  the  life  those 
deeds  merit,  and  die  the  death  that  /  shall 
die,  —  if  you  do  not  keep  your  word !  " 

"  What  word  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Promise,  if  I  reveal  all,  and  my  rev- 
elations shall  be  true  and  thorough  there- 
fore,—  promise  that  you  will  leave  her 
in  safe  security  and  freedom  to-day,  un- 
touched, unscathed,  unharmed,  and  that 
so  ever  shall  she  remain.  And  false  to 
this  oath,  may  no  priest  shrive  you,  no 
land  own  you,  God  blight  you  and  curse 
you  and  wither  you  from  the  face  of  the 
earth ! " 

And  taking  a  crucifix,  he  swore  the 
oath. 

Then  they  busied  themselves  about 
Lenore,  revived  her,  soothed  her,  gave 
her  of  the  same  cordial  to  drink,  and 
placed  her  once  more  in  her  dais-seat. 
Her  veil  was  thrown  back,  her  wide 
blue  eyes  fixed  on  me  in  intense  strain, 
ner  face  and  lips  still  blanched  more  bit- 
terly beneath  that  hue,  her  features  sharp 
as  chisel-graven  death.  Ah,  God !  must 


I  endure  that  too  ?  Was  she  to  hear  me, 
—  she,  not  knowing  why,  never  knowing 
why,  —  she  in  whom  that  look  of  aching 
passion  and  pity  was  to  die  out  and  freeze 
and  fade  in  one  of  utter  scorn  ?  . 

They  brought  me  some  strange  draught, 
as  if  one  swallowed  fire.  The  blood  cours- 
ed richly  through  my  shrunken  veins ;  I 
felt  filled  with  a  different  life.  I  arose 
and  left  that  bed  of  torture,  but  came 
back  to  it  as  to  my  rest. 

And  lying  there,  I  betrayed  Italy. 

Root  and  branch  and  spray  and  leaf, 
I  uprooted  all  my  memories ;  I  forgot  no 
name,  I  lost  no  fact ;  I  was  eagerer  than 
they ;  I  modified  nothing,  I  abbreviated 
nothing ;  the  past,  the  future,  what  had 
been,  was  to  be,  plan  and  scheme  and 
supreme  purpose,  I  never  faltered,  I  told 
the  whole ! 

I  did  not  look  at  her,  I  kept  my  eyes 
on  the  tyrant ;  I  wished  I  might  have  the 
evil  eye,  —  but  that  gift  was  for  him,  the 
Neapolitan.  Yet  at  length  I  heard  a 
low  moan  trailing  toward  me  ;  I  turned, 
and  saw  her  face,  as  I  saw  it  last,  An- 
selmo,  —  stonily  quiet,  frozen  from  indig- 
nant pain  to  icy  apathy,  and  the  words 
she  would  have  said  had  hissed  inarticu- 
lately through  her  ashen  lips.  Then 
they  brought  me  the  confession,  and,  as 
I  could,  I  signed  it. 

"Madame,"  said  the  tyrant,  "your 
knowledge  is  coextensive  with  his.  Does 
all  this  agree  ?  " 

"  Sire,  it  does  agree,"  she  answered, 
and  they  led  her  out. 

"  I  have  no  authority  over  you,"  said 
the  tyrant  then  to  me.  "  You  might  go 
freely  now,  but  that,  precious  as  Homer, 
seven  cities  claim  you,  Signer !  My  pris- 
ons also  will  now  be  full  of  rarer  game. 
But  as  a  crime  of  your  commission  places 
you  within  Austrian  jurisdiction,  I  shall 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  you  to  my 
cousin  and  surrendering  you  to  his  mer- 
cy," and  he  withdrew. 

"  You  may  not  be  aware,"  said  the 
courteous  Neapolitan,  "  that  on  the  night 
of  your  arrest  your  frantic  sword-slashes 
had  serious  result.  My  friend  the  little 
Viennois  fell  at  your  hands." 
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"  God  be  praised,"  I  answered,  "that 
1  do  not  die  without  one  good  work  !  " 

"  Well  said  !  And  worthy  of  a  trai- 
tor both  to  his  ancient  blood  and  to  his 
cause,  —  the  betrayer  of  comrade  and 
friend ! " 

I  do  not  know  what  look  was  in  my 
eye,  or  whether,  with  the  savage  ferocity 
taught  me  but  now,  I  was  about  to  leap 
and  throttle  him,  and  suck  the  life-blood 
from  his  veins.  But  suddenly  he  laugh- 
ed, a  feigned  merriment,  twirled  his 
moustache,  opened  a  door,  looked  back, 
uttering  this  one  sentence  :  — 

"  You  have  simply  corroborated  her 
statement :  you  are  not  even  the  first 
in  at  the  death  :  Lenore  told  all  this 
more  swiftly,  with  a  better  grace,  and  a 
something  less  sardonic  mute-comuu-nt," 
—  closed  the  door  and  was  gone.  The 
breath  of  the  bottomless  pit  had  blown 
in  my  face. 

They  gave  themselves  time  to  swoop 
down  and  pounce  on  every  man  whose 
name  I  had  given,  and  others ;  they  pre- 
vented future  trouble,  they  made  terri- 
ble examples,  they  sated  themselves  with 
vengeance.  But  their  feet  were  shod 
with  velvet,  —  history  will  never  record 
it ;  to  the  world  I  and  those  nameless  ones 
pass  as  mere  idle  agitators,  bubbles  that 
blew  out  to  sea,  —  but  at  my  mention 
kings  in  their  closet  remember  how  their 
thrones  trembled!  Then  they  looked 
about  them  for  one  last  morsel,  and  I  was 
led  to  Rome. 

O  stormy  days  that  I  have  to  remem- 
ber !  O  wild  mornings  of  the  cannonade, 
and  of  the  sally  !  One  noon  blots  ye  all 
out  in  sullen  darkness  ! 

It  was  a  gala-day,  the  day  when  I  pass- 
ed through  ;  all  the  populace  were  out, 
my  signed  confession  placarded  the  cor- 
ners, Pasquin  harvested  my  sins,  Church 
and  State  made  holiday.  Cries  of  de- 
rision awaited  me,  ribald  laughter,  taunt- 
ing jests,  hisses  and  groans,  gleaming 
stilettos,  shining  barrels,  eyes  of  rage. 
But  when  I  reached  them,  all  was  si- 
lence ;  silence  closed  up  the  ranks  be- 
hind me.  .The  shouting  crowds  ore\v 
noiseless,  breathless.  They  each  received 


the  terrible  impress  of  him  who  pass- 
ed, —  his  brow  was  branded  as  by  doom ; 
he  went  out  Cain,  and  carried  with  him 
the  curse  of  a  ruined  people.  I  gazed 
right  and  left,  —  on  these  men  who  had 
once  hailed  me,  followed  me,  worshipped 
me  ;  their  hate  melted  as  they  met  my 
eye ;  slowly  a  cloud  of  terror  and  pity 
gathered  and  hung  above  the  city.  I  did 
not  repent ;  I  would  have  done  it  again  : 
not  for  a  universe  of  Italics  would  I  have 
resigned  her  to  that  fate.  But,  O  friend, 
this  forgiveness  of  theirs  was  unmerciful ! 
For  hate  they  had  cause  ;  for  this  none : 
they  knew  nothing  of  my  reason,  they 
only  knew  that  I  had  betrayed  them. 
Each  man  had  despised  me  ;  he  thought 
that  to  save  my  limbs  like  a  young  god's, 
to  keep  my  face  that  had  been  splen- 
did in  youth's  beauty,  to  spare  that  shape 
of  antique  symmetry  and  grace,  to  win 
ease  and  rest  and  wealth  and  happiness, 
perhaps,  I  had  done  this.  Each  man,  as 
I  met  his  gaze,  shrunken,  dismembered, 
deformed,  dishonored,  held  his  breath, 
shook  with  indefinable  fear,  felt  the  neigh- 
borhood of  agony  and  despair,  and  forgave, 
forgave :  —  oh !  to  live  to  be  forgiven !  But 
the  women,  —  the  women,  Anselmo,  were 
not  so  cruel.  There  were  torrents  of 
streamers,  but  all  were  black,  pouring 
from  window  and  roof,  —  there  were  sun- 
ny heads,  and  dark,  fair  faces,  rosy  cheeks, 
snowy  shoulders,  clustered  in  door  and 
arch  like  bunches  of  poison  -  flowers, — 
and  of  all  shrill  sounds  of  hate,  Anselmo, 
that  can  pierce  and  part  red  h'ps,  the 
fiercest,  shrillest,  fell  on  me ;  and  at  last, 
from  one  lofty  balcony,  where  erst  I  had 
seen  her  leaning  forth  in  sunset  to  catch 
the  evening  winds,  the  evening  bells, 
crowned,  too,  by  the  evening  star,  one 
woman,  now  centred  in  merciless  mid- 
noon,  leaned,  leaned  and  gazed  down  as 
into  her  grave  :  it  was  Lenore.  It  had 
been  late  spring  when  last  I  passed  that 
way ;  all  the.  hot,  pestilential  summer  I 
had  lain  in  the  dungeons  of  Naples ;  now 
it  was  autumn,  and  the  town  was  full. 
Full,  but  I  saw  no  one;  blank  became, 
the  spaces  on  which  I  gazed  ;  my  gyves 
vanished,  my  guards ;  my  brain  swam 
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through  dazzling  rings  of  light,  and  I  fell 
forward  in  the  cart  and  hung  by  my 
chains  among  the  hoofs  of  the  trampling 
horses  who  dragged  me.  On  that  day  I 
had  taken  my  last  step ;  I  never  set  foot 
on  the  round  earth  again.  But,  with  all, 
I  smiled  through  my  groans ;  for  the  shin- 
ing, solid  hoofs  that  did  their  work  on 
me  did  their  work  as  well  on  the  man 
who  walked  by  my  side,  —  dashed  dead 
the  accursed  Neapolitan. 

They  were  not  the  surgeons  of  Naples 
who  essayed  to  galvanize  volition  through 
my  paralyzed  limbs,  but  those  who  knew 
the  utmost  resources  of  their  art.  And 
so  I  lived,  —  lived,  too,  by  reason  of  my 
inextinguishable  vitality,  by  reason  of 
this  spark  that  will  not  quench,  —  and 
so  I  came  to  Hellberg.  It  would  have 
been  mockery  to  give  this  shapeless  hulk 
to  sentence,  and  then  to  headsman  or 
hangman  ;  perhaps,  too,  her  haughty 
name  had  been  involved ;  and  so  I  was 
never  brought  to  trial,  and  so  I  am  at 
Hellberg. 

And  I  have  never  set  foot  on  the 
ground  again.  But,  oh,  to  touch  it  for  a 
moment,  to  sit  anywhere  on  the  summer 
mould,  to  pull  down  the  sun-quivering, 
sun-steeped  branches  about  me,  to  scent 
the  fresh  grass  as  it  springs  to  the  light ! 
Oh,  but  to  touch  the  sweet,  kind  earth, 
the  warm  earth,  silent  with  ineffable  ten- 
derness and  soothing,  to  feel  it  under  my 
hand,  to  lay  my  cheek  there  for  a  mo- 
ment, while  it  drew  away  pain  and  weari- 
ness with  its  absorbing,  purifying  power  ! 
Oh,  but  to  lie  once  more  where  the  blos- 
soms grow  !  Soon,  soon,  they  will  grow 
above  me  !  Soon  the  kind  mother  will 
cover  me ! 

What  had  happened  in  the  outer 
world  I  knew  not  till  you  came.  I  fan- 
cied Lenore  returned,  breathing  Aus- 
trian air,  and  living  under  the  same  ho- 
rizon that  girds  me  in.  Sometimes  I  have 
seen  a  distant  cavalcade  skimming  over 
the  vale,  as  once  we  careered  over  the 
Campagna,  when  she  handled  her  steed 
as  another  woman  handles  her  needle, 
and  the  sweet  wind  fanned  peach-tints 


to  her  cheeks  and  drew  out  unravelled 
braids  of  gold  in  lingering  caress.  She 
could  have  come  to  me,  had  she  pleased, 
.then  :  this  old  chief  who  rules  the  place 
was  her  father's  friend  and  hers.  —  But 
look  !  but  see  !  Who  is  it  comes  now,  — 
sweeps  round  the  donjon  flank  ?  Lean 
over  the  embrasure,  and  learn !  Ah,  man, 
are  my  eyes  so  old,  my  memories  so 
treacherous,  that  I  do  not  know  day 
from  night  ?  They  have  gone  on,  —  or 
did  they  enter,  think  you  ?  Or  yet, 
there  is  to  be  carousal,  perhaps,  in  the 
halls  beyond  and  below,  and  she  comes 
to  join  the  gay  feast;  she  will  drink 
healths  in  red  wine,  will  listen  to  natter- 
ing dalliance  with  pleased  eyes,  will  ut- 
ter light  laughs  through  the  lips  that  once 
glowed  to  my  kisses,  and  will  forget  that 
the  same  roof  which  shelters  the  rev- 
ellers shelters  also  her  lover  dying  in 

moans !     Careless Best  so !  best  so ! 

What  cavalier  whispered  in  her  ear  as 
she  passed?  Have  years  tarnished  her 
beauty  ?  Ah,  God !  this  wind,  that  mad- 
dens me  now,  a  moment  since  touched 
her! 

Anselmo,  I  will  go  in.  This  vault  of 
heaven  with  its  spotless  blue,  this  wide 
land  that  laughs  in  festive  summer,  these 
winds  that  lift  my  hair  and  come  heavy 
with  odors,  —  these  do  not  fit  with  me,  I 
burlesque  the  fair  face  of  creation.  O 
invisible  airs,  that  softly  sport -round  the 
castle-towers,  why  do  you  not  woo  my 
soul  forth  and  bear  it  and  lose  it  in  the 
flawless  cope  of  sky  ? 

Nay,  why,  any  more  than  Ajax,  should 
I  die  in  the  dark  ?  Never  again  will  I 
enter  the  cell,  never  again !  The  wide 
universe  shall  receive  my  breath.  Low- 
er the  back  of  my  chair,  pull  away  the 
cushions,  wrap  my  cloak  round  me,  An- 
selmo, There  !  I  will  lie,  and  wait,  and 
look  up.  Give  me  ghostly  counsel,  my 
friend,  console  me.  You  are  not  too  wea- 
ry with  this  long  tale  ?  Tell  me  I  needed 
all  the  tears  I  have  shed  to  quench  the 
fiery  defiance,  the  independence  of  heav-  ^ 
en  and  tumult  of  earth  in  my  being.  If 
you  could  tell  me  that  she  had  not  been 
false,  that  she  never  feigned  her  passion 
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to  decoy,  that,  Austrian  though  she  were 
Ah,  but  I  had  evidence  !  I  had  evi- 
dence !  his  words,  that  ate  out  my  life 
like  gangrene  and  rust.  —  Speak  slower, 
Anselmo,  slower.  Can  it  be  that  I  sin- 
ned most,  when  I  held  his  words  before 
hers,  —  his  black  damning  falsehoods  ? — 
Mother  of  God  !  do  you  know  what  you 
say? 

Tell  me,  then,  that  I  am  a  fool,  —  that 
not  through  other  loss  than  the  loss  of 
faith  did  the  curse  fall  on  me  !  Tell  me, 
then,  that  these  dark  ways  lead  me  out 
on  a  height !  Needful  the  shadow  and 
the  groping.  He  anointed  my  eyes  with 
the  clay  beneath  his  feet,  —  I  was  blind, 
but  now  I  see  God ! 

Repeat,  Anselmo,  repeat  that  she  was 
true,  though  the  knowledge  blast  me 
with  self-consuming  pangs.  But,  true  or 
false,  one  thing  she  promised  me :  though 
other  spheres,  though  other  lives  had 
come  between  us,  she  would  be  with  me 
in  my  dying  hour.  Soon  the  bell  will 
toll  that  hour,  and  toll  my  knell ! 

"What  is  this,  Anselmo,  —  this  face  that 
hangs  between  me  and  heaven,  —  this 
pitying,  sorrowing  countenance?  —  Ave 
Maria !  —  Never  !  Never !  Still  of  the 
earth,  this  melting  mouth,  these  violet 
eyes,  this  brow  of  snow,  this  fragrant 
bosom  pillowing  my  head !  Mirage  of 
fainting  fancy,  —  out,  beautiful  thing, 
away  !  Do  not  torment  me  with  such 
a  despairing  lie !  do  not  cheat  me  into 
death !  let  me  at  least  look  on  the  un- 
obstructed sky,  as  I  sink  lower  and  lower 
to  my  eternal  rest ! 

Still  there  ?  Still  there  ?  Still  bend- 
ing above  me,  smiling  and  weeping,  sweet 
April  face  ?  Oh,  were  they  truly  thy  lips 
that  lay  on  mine,  then,  that  stamped 
them  with  life's  impress,  that  woke  me  ? 
Are  they  truly  thy  fingers  that  pressed 
my  throbless  temples  ?  These  arms  that 


are  wound  about  me,  are  thine  ?  Thy 
heart  beats  for  me,  thy  tears  flow, 
thy  perfect  womanhood  does  not  recoil 
in  horror  ?  Lenore  !  Lenore  !  is  it 
thou? 

Nay,  nay,  Sweet,  ask  me  no  question  ; 
I  have  wronged  thee  ;  he  shall  tell  thee 
how.  Yet  best  thou  shouldst  never  hear 
it.  Sin  to  thee  greater  than  all  treach- 
ery had  been.  Forgive,  forgive  !  I  go, — 
in  meeting,  leave  thee ;  but  be  glad  for 
me, — whether  I  sleep  or  whether  I  wake, 
know  that  a  great  curse  will  have  fallen 
from  me.  Swathe  my  memory  in  thy 
love.  Kiss  me  again,  child !  Rock  me  a 
little ;  stoop  lower,  and  croon  those  old 
mountain-songs  that  once  you  sang  when 
the  sunshine  soaked  the  sward  and  your 
hair  was  crowned  with  blue  morning- 
glories. 

Ah,  your  song  drowns  in  tears  !  Yet 
you  do  not  wish  me  to  live,  Lenore  ?  O 
love,  I  can:  do  nothing  but  die  1 

The  sunlight  fades  from  the  hills,  the 
air  wavers  and  glimmers,  and  day  is  dim. 
Thy  face  is  mistier  than  a  vision  of  an- 
gels. There  are  faint,  strange  voices  in 
my  ear,  swift  rustlings,  far  harmonies;  — 
has  sense  become  so  attenuated  that  I 
hear  the  blood  in  my  failing  pulses  ?  Le- 
nore, love,  lower.  Thy  lips  to  mine,  and 
breathe  my  life  away.  Twice  would  I 
die  to  save  thee ! 

—  Anselmo  !  man  !  where  art  thou  ? 
Come  back  ere  I  fall,  —  strength  flares 
up  like  a  dying  flame.     Never  tell  her 
why  I  betrayed  Italy! 

—  Closer,  dear  love,  closer !  What  old 
murmurs  do  I  hear  ? 

"  The  night  is  spread  for  thee, 

The  heavens  are  wide, 
And  the  dark  earth's  mystery  " 

So,  —  in  thy  arms,  —  from  thee  to 
God !  O  love,  forever  —  kiss  —  forgive ! 
—  Lift  me,  that  I  confront  eternity  and 
Christ ! 
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TRAMP!  Tramp!  Tramp!  Tramp! 
As  I  lay  with  my  blanket  on, 
By  the  dim  fire-light,  in  the  moonlit  night, 
When  the  skirmishing  fight  was  done. 

The  measured  beat  of  the  sentry's  feet, 
With  the  jingling  scabbard's  ring  ! 
Tramp  !  Tramp !  in  my  meadow-camp 
By  the  Shenandoah's  spring. 

The  moonlight  seems  to  shed  cold  beams 

On  a  row  of  pale  gravestones  : 

Give  the  bugle  breath,  and  that  image  of  Death 

Will  fly  from  the  reveille's  tones. 

By  each  tented  roof,  a  charger's  hoof 
Makes  the  frosty  hill-side  ring  : 
Give  the  bugle  breath,  and  a  spirit  of  Death 
To  each  horse's  girth  will  spring. 

Tramp!  Tramp!  Tramp!  Tramp! 
The  sentry,  before  my  tent, 
Guards,  in  gloom,  his  chief,  for  whom 
Its  shelter  to-night  is  lent. 

I  am  not  there.     On  the  hill-side  bare 

I  think  of  the  ghost  within  ; 

Of  the  brave  who  died  at  my  sword-hand  side, 

To-day,  'mid  the  horrible  din 

Of  shot  and  shell  and  the  infantry  yell, 
As  we  charged  with  the  sabre  drawn. 
To  my  heart  I  said,  "  Who  shall  be  the  dead 
In  my  tent,  at  another  dawn  ?  " 

I  thought  of  a  blossoming  almond-tree, 
The  stateliest  tree  that  I  know  ; 
Of  a  golden  bowl ;  of  a  parted  soul ; 
And  a  lamp  that  is  burning  low. 

Oh,  thoughts  that  kill !     I  thought  of  the  hill 
In  the  far-off  Jura  chain  ; 
Of  the  two,  the  three,  o'er  the  wide  salt  sea, 
Whose  hearts  would  break  with  pain ; 

Of  my  pride  and  joy,  —  my  eldest  boy  ; 

Of  my  darling,  the  second  —  in  years  ; 

Of  Willie,  whose  face,  with  its  pure,  mild  grace, 

Melts  memory  into  tears ; 
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Of  their  mother,  my  bride,  by  the  Alpine  lake's  side, 
And  the  angel  asleep  in  her  arms  ; 

Love,  Beauty,  and  Truth,  which  she  brought  to  my  youth, 
In  that  sweet  April  day  of  her  charms. 

"  HALT  !  Who  comes  there  f  "     The  cold  midnight  air 
And  the  challenging  word  chill  me  through. 
The  ghost  of  a  fear  whispers,  close  to  my  ear, 
"  Is  peril,  love,  coming  to  you  ?  " 

The  hoarse  answer,  "  RELIEF,"  makes  the  shade  of  a  grief 

Die  away,  with  the  step  on  the  sod. 

A  kiss  melts  in  air,  while  a  tear  and  a  prayer 

Confide  my  beloved  to  God. 

Tramp  !  Tramp  !  Tramp  !  Tramp  ! 

With  a  solemn,  pendulum-swing  ! 

Though  /  slumber  all  night,  the  fire  burns  bright, 

And  my  sentinels'  scabbards  ring. 
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"  Boot  and  saddle ! "  is  sounding.     Our  pulses  are  bounding. 
"  To  horse  ! "     And  I  touch  with  my  heel 
Black  Gray  in  the  flanks,  and  ride  down  the  ranks, 
With  my  heart,  like  my  sabre,  of  steel. 


THE   HUMAN  WHEEL,   ITS   SPOKES   AND   FELLOES. 


THE  starting-point  of  this  paper  was 
a  desire  to  call  attention  to  certain  re- 
mai-kable  AMERICAN  INVENTIONS,  es- 
pecially to  one  class  of  mechanical  con- 


trivances, which,  at  the  present  time,  as- 
sumes a  vast  importance  and  interests 
great  multitudes.  The  limbs  of  our 
friends  and  countrymen  are  a  part  of 
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the  melancholy  harvest  which  War  is 
sweeping  down  with  Dahlgren's  mow- 
ing-machine and  the  patent  reapers  of 
Springfield  and  Hartford.  The  admi- 
rable contrivances  of  an  American  in- 
ventor, prized  as  they  were  in  ordinary 
times,  have  risen  into  the  character  of 
great  national  blessings  since  the  neces- 
sity for  them  has  become  so  widely  felt. 
While  the  weapons  that  have  gone  from 
Mr.  Colt's  armories  have  been  carrying 
death  to  friend  and  foe,  the  beneficent 
and  ingenious  inventions  of  MR.  PALMER 
have  been  repairing  the  losses  inflicted 
by  the  implements  of  war. 

The  study  of  the  artificial  limbs  which 
owe  their  perfection  to  his  skill  and 
long  -  continued  labor  has  led  us  a  lit- 
tle beyond  its  first  object,  and  finds  its 
natural  prelude  in  some  remarks  on  the 
natural  limbs  and  their  movements.  Ac- 
cident directed  our  attention,  while  en- 
gaged with  this  subject,  to  the  efforts  of 
another  ingenious  American  to  render 
the  use  of  our  lower  extremities  easier 
by  shaping  their  artificial  coverings  more 
in  accordance  with  their  true  form  than 
is  done  by  the  empirical  cordwainer,  and 
thus  Dr.  Plumer  must  submit  to  the  coup- 
ling of  some  mention  of  his  praiseworthy 
efforts  in  the  same  pages  with  the  strik- 
ing achievements  of  his  more  aspiring 
compatriot. 

We  should  not  tell  the  whole  truth,  if  we 
did  not  own  that  we  have  for  a  long  time 
been  lying  in  wait  for  a  chance  to  say 
something  about  the  mechanism  of  walk- 
ing, because  we  thought  we  could  add 
something  to  what  is  known  about  it 
from  a  new  source,  accessible  only  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  and  never,  so  far 
as  we  know,  employed  for  its  elucida- 
tion, namely,  the  instantaneous  photo- 
graph. 

The  two  accomplishments  common  to 
all  mankind  are  walking  and  talking. 
Simple  as  they  seem,  they  are  yet  ac- 
quired with  vast  labor,  and  very  rarely 
understood  in  any  clear  way  by  those 
who  practise  them  with  perfect  ease  and 
unconscious  skill. 


Talking  seems  the  hardest  to  compre- 
hend. Yet  it  has  been  clearly  explain- 
ed and  successfully  imitated  by  artificial 
contrivances.  We  know  that  the  moist 
membranous  edges  of  a  narrow  crevice 
(the  glottis)  vibrate  as  the  reed  of  a 
clarionet  vibrates,  and  thus  produce  the 
human  bleat.  We  narrow  or  widen  or 
check  or  stop  the  flow  of  this  sound  by 
the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  and  thus 
articulate,  or  break  into  joints,  the  even 
current  of  sound.  The  sound  varies  with 
the  degree  and  kind  of  interruption,  as 
the  "babble"  of  the  brook  with  the 
shape  and  size  of  its  impediments, — 
pebbles,  or  rocks,  or  dams.  To  whisper 
is  to  articulate  without  bleating,  or  vocal- 
izing ;  to  coo  as  babies  do  is  to  bleat  or 
vocalize  without  articulating.  Machines 
are  easily  made  that  bleat  not  unlike  hu- 
man beings.  A  bit  of  India-rubber  tube 
tied  round  a  piece  of  glass  tube  is  one 
of  the  simplest  voice  -  uttering  contriv- 
ances. To  make  a  machine  that  articu- 
lates is  not  so  easy  ;  but  we  remember 
Maelzel's  wooden  children,  which  said, 
"  Pa-pa  "  and  "  Ma-ma  " ;  and  more  elab- 
orate and  successful  speaking  machines 
have,  we  believe,  been  since  construct- 
ed. 

But  no  man  has  been  able  to  make  a 
figure  that  can  walk.  Of  all  the  au- 
tomata imitating  men  or  animals  moving, 
there  is  not  one  in  which  the  legs  are 
the  true  sources  of  motion.  So  said  the 
Webers*  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  it  is  as  true  now  as  then.  These 
authors,  after  a  profound  experimental 
and  mathematical  investigation  of  the 
mechanism  of  animal  locomotion,  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  our  knowledge  is 
not  yet  advanced  enough  to  hope  to 
succeed  in  making  real  walking  ma- 
chines. But  they  conceive  that  the  time 
may  come  hereafter  when  colossal  fig- 
ures will  be  constructed  whose  giant 
strides  will  not  be  arrested  by  the  ob- 
stacles which  are  impassable  to  wheeled 
conveyances. 

*  Traife  de  la  Mechanique  des  Organes  de 
la  Locomotion.  Translated  from  the  German 
in  the  Encyclopedic  Anatomique.  Paris,  1843. 
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We  wish  to  give  our  readers  as  clear 
an  idea  as  possible  of  that  wonderful 
art  of  balanced  vertical  progression  which 
they  have  practised,  as  M.  Jourdain  talk- 
ed prose,  for  so  many  years,  without 
knowing  what  a  marvellous  accomplish- 
ment they  had  mastered.  We  shall  have 
to  begin  with  a  few  simple  anatomical 
data. 

The  foot  is  arched  both  longitudinal- 
ly and  transversely,  so  as  to  give  it  elas- 
ticity, and  thus  break  the  sudden  shock 
when  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown 
upon  it.  The  ankle-joint  is  a  loose 
hinge,  and  the  great  muscles  of  the  calf 
can  straighten  the  foot  out  so  far  that 
practised  dancers  walk  on  the  tips  of 
their  toes.  The  knee  is  another  hinge- 
joint,  which  allows  the  leg  to  bend  freely, 
but  not  to  be  carried  beyond  a  straight 
line  in  the  other  direction.  Its  further 
forward  movement  is  checked  by  two 
very  powerful  cords  in  the  interior  of  the 
joint,  which  cross  each  other  like  the  let- 
ter X,  and  are  hence  called  the  crucial 
ligaments.  The  upper  ends  of  the  thigh- 
bones are  almost  globes,  which  are  re- 
ceived into  the  deep  cup -like  cavities 
of  the  haunch-bones.  They  are  tied  to 
these  last  so  loosely,  that,  if  their  liga- 
ments alone  held  them,  they  would  be 
half  out  of  their  sockets  in  many  posi- 
tions of  the  lower  limbs.  But  here  comes 
in  a  simple  and  admirable  contrivance. 
The  smooth,  rounded  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone, moist  with  glairy  fluid,  fits  so  per- 
fectly into  the  smooth,  rounded  cavity 
which  receives  it,  that  it  holds  firmly 
by  suction,  or  atmospheric  pressure.  It 
takes  a  hard  pull  to  draw  it  out  after  all 
the  ligaments  are  cut,  and  then  it  comes 
with  a  smack  like  a  tight  cork  from  a 
bottle.  Holding  in  this  way  by  the  close 
apposition  of  two  polished  surfaces,  the 
lower  extremity  swings  freely  forward  and 
backward  like  a  pendulum,  if  we  give  it 
a  chance,  as  is  shown  by  standing  on  a 
chair  upon  the  other  limb,  and  moving 
the  pendent  one  out  of  the  vertical  line. 
The  force  with  which  it  swings  depends 
upon  its  weight,  and  this  is  much  greater 
than  we  might  at  first  suppose ;  for  our 


limbs  not  only  carry  themselves,  but  our 
bodies  also,  with  a  sense  of  lightness  rather 
than  of  weight,  when  we  are  in  good  con- 
dition. Accident  sometimes  makes  us 
aware  how  heavy  our  limbs  are.  An 
officer,  whose  arm  was  shattered  by  a 
ball  in  one  of  our  late  battles,  told  us 
that  the  dead  weight  of  the  helpless 
member  seemed  to  drag  him  down  to 
the  earth ;  he  could  hardly  carry  it  5  it 
"  weighed  a  ton,"  to  his  feeling,  as  he 
said. 

In  ordinary  walking,  a  man's  lower 
extremity  swings  essentially  by  its  own 
weight,  requiring  little  muscular  effort  to 
help  it.  So  heavy  a  body  easily  over- 
comes all  impediments  from  clothing, 
even  in  the  sex  least  favored  in  its  cos- 
tume. But  if  a  man's  legs  are  pendu- 
lums, then  a  short  man's  legs  will  swing 
quicker  than  a  tall  man's,  and  he  will 
take  more  steps  to  a  minute,  other  things 
being  equal.  Thus  there  is  a  natural 
rhythm  to  a  man's  walk,  depending  on 
the  length  of  his  legs,  which  beat  more 
or  less  rapidly  as  they  are  longer  or 
shorter,  like  metronomes  differently  ad- 
justed, or  the  pendulums  of  different 
time-keepers.  Commodore  Nutt  is  to 
M.  Bihin  in  this  respect  as  a  little,  fast- 
ticking  mantel-clock  is  to  an  old-fashion- 
ed, solemn-clicking,  upright  tune-piece. 

The  mathematical  formulae  in  which 
the  Messrs.  Weber  embody  their  results 
would  hardly  be  instructive  to  most  of 
our  readers.  The  figures  of  their  Atlas 
would  serve  our  purpose  better,  had  we 
not  the  means  of  coming  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  even  their  careful  studies  en- 
abled them  to  do.  We  have  selected 
a  number  of  instantaneous  stereoscopic 
views  of  the  streets  and  public  places 
of  Paris  and  of  New  York,  each  of  them 
showing  numerous  walking  figures,  among 
which  some  may  be  found  in  every  stage 
of  the  complex  act  we  are  studying.  Mr. 
Darley  has  had  the  kindness  to  leave  his 
higher  tasks  to  transfer  several  of  these 
to  our  pages,  so  that  the  reader  may  be 
sure  that  he  looks  upon  an  exact  copy 
of  real  human  individuals  in  the  act  of 
walking. 
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Fig.  1. 

The  first  subject  is  caught  with  his 
legs  stretched  in  a  stride,  the  remarka- 
ble length  of  which  arrests  our  attention. 
The  sole  of  the  right  foot  is  almost  vertical. 
By  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  it 
has  rolled  off  from  the  ground  like  a  por- 
tion of  the  tire  of  a  wheel,  the  heel  rising 
first,  and  thus  the  body,  already  advan- 
cing with  all  its  acquired  velocity,  and  in- 
clined forward,  has  been  pushed  along, 
and,  as  it  were,  tipped  over,  so  as  to  fall 
upon  the  other  foot,  now  ready  to  receive 
its  weight. 


bending  at  the  knee,  so  as  to  lift  the  foot 
from  the  ground,  in  order  that  it  may 
swing  forward. 


Fig.  3. 

The  next  stage  of  movement  is  shown 
in  the  left  leg  of  figure  3.  This  leg  is 
seen  suspended  in  air,  a  little  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  arc  through  which  it 
swings,  and  before  it  has  straightened  it- 
self, which  it  will  presently  do,  as  shown 
in  the  next  figure. 


Fig.  2. 
In  the  second  figure,  the  right  leg  is 


Fig.  4. 

The  foot  has  now  swung  forward,  and, 
tending  to  swing  back  again,  the  limb 
being  straightened,  and  the  body  tipped 
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forward,  the  heel  strikes  the  ground. 
The  angle  which  the  sole  of  the  foot 
forms  with  the  ground  increases  with 
the  length  of  the  stride  ;  and  as  this  last 
surprised  us,  so  the  extent  of  this  angle 
astonishes  us  in  many  of  the  figures,  in 
this  among  the  rest. 

The  heel  strikes  the  ground  with  great 
force,  as  tEe  wear  of  our  boots  and  shoes 
in  that  part  shows  us.  But  the  pro- 
jecting heel  of  the  human  foot  is  the 
arm  of  a  lever,  having  the  ankle-joint 
as  its  fulcrum,  and,  as  it  strikes  the 
ground,  brings  the  sole  of  the  foot  down 
flat  upon  it,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  At 
the  same  time  the  weight  of  the  limb  and 
body  is  thrown  upon  the  foot,  by  the 
joint  effect  of  muscular  action  and  ac- 
quired velocity,  and  the  other  foot  is  now 
ready  to  rise  from  the  ground  and  repeat 
the  process  we  have  traced  in  its  fellow. 

No  artist  would  have  dared  to  draw  a 
•walking  figure  in  attitudes  like  some  of 
these.  The  swinging  limb  is  so  much 
shortened  that  the  toe  never  by  any  ac- 
cident scrapes  the  ground,  if  this  is  toler- 
ably even.  In  cases  of  partial  paralysis, 
the  scraping  of  the  toe,  as  the  patient 
walks,  is  one  of  the  characteristic  marks 
of  imperfect  muscular  action.  . 

Walking,  then,  is  a  perpetual  falling 
with  a  perpetual  self-recovery.  It  is  a 
most  complex,  violent,  and  perilous  op- 
eration, which  we  divest  of  its  extreme 
danger  only  by  continual  practice  from 
a  very  early  period  of  life.  We  find  how 
complex  it  is  when  we  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze it,  and  we  see  that  we  never  under- 
stood it  thoroughly  until  the  time  of  the  in- 
stantaneous photograph.  We  learn  how 
violent  it  is,  when  we  walk  against  a  post 
or  a  door  in  the  dark.  We  discover  how 
dangerous  it  is,  when  we  slip  or  trip  and 
come  down,  perhaps  breaking  or  dislo- 
cating our  limbs,  or  overlook  the  last  step 
of  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  discover  with 
what  headlong  violence  we  have  been 
hurling  ourselves  forward. 

Two  curious  facts  are  easily  proved. 
First,  a  man  is  shorter  when  he  is  walk- 
ing than  when  at  rest.  We  have  found 
a  very  simple  way  of  showing  this  by 


having  a  rod  or  yardstick  placed  horizon- 
tally, so  as  to  touch  the  top  of  the  head 
forcibly,  as  we  stand  under  it.  In  walk- 
ing rapidly  beneath  it,  even  if  the  eyes 
are  sliut,  to  avoid  involuntary  stooping, 
the  top  of  the  head  will  not  even  graze 
the  rod.  The  other  fact  is,  that  one  side 
of  a  man  always  tends  to  outwalk  the 
other,  so  that  no  person  can  walk  far  in 
a  straight  line,  if  he  is  blindfolded. 

The  somewhat  singular  illustration  at 
the  head  of  our  article  carries  out  an 
idea  which  has  only  been  partially  allud- 
ed to  by  others.  Man  is  a  wheel,  with 
two  spokes,  his  legs,  and  two  fragments 
of  a  tire,  his  feet.  He  rolls  successively 
on  each  of  these  fragments  from  the  heel 
to  the  toe.  If  lie  had  spokes  enough,  he 
would  go  round  and  round  as  the  boys  do 
when  they  "make  a  wheel"  with  their 
four  limbs  for  its  spokes.  But  having 
only  two  available  for  ordinary  locomo- 
tion, each  of  these  has  to  be  taken  up  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  used,  and  carried  for- 
ward to  be  used  again,  and  so  alternately 
with  the  pair.  The  peculiarity  of  biped- 
walking  is,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
shifted  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  and  the 
one  not  employed  can  shorten  itself  so  as 
to  swing  forward,  passing  by  that  which 
supports  the  body. 

This  is  just  what  no  automaton  can  do. 
Many  of  our  readers  have,  however,  seen 
a  young  lady  in  the*shop-windows,  or  en- 
tertained her  in  their  own  nurseries,  who 
professes  to  be  this  hitherto  impossible 
walking  automaton,  and  who  calls  herself 
by  the  Homeric-sounding  epithet  Auto- 
peripatetikos.  The  golden-booted  legs  of 
this  young  lady  remind'  us  of  Miss  Kil- 
mansegg,  while  their  size  assures  us-  that 
she  is  not  in  any  way  related  to  Cinderel- 
la. On  being  wound  up,  as  if  she  were  a 
piece  of  machinery,  and  placed  on  a  level 
surface,  she  proceeds  to  toddle  off,  tak- 
ing very  short  steps  like  a  child,  holding 
herself  very  stiff  and  straight,  with  a 
little  lifting  at  each  step,  and  all  this 
with  a  mighty  inward  whirring  and  buzz- 
ing of  the  enginery  which  constitutes  her 
muscular  system. 

An  autopsy  of  one  of  her  family  who  fell 
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into  our  hands  reveals  the  secret  springs 
of  her  action.  Wishing  to  spare  her 
as  a  member  of  the  defenceless  sex,  it 
pains  us  to  say,  that,  ingenious  as  her 
counterfeit  walking  is,  she  is  an  impos- 
tor. Worse  than  this,  —  with  all  our 
reverence  for  her  brazen  crinoline,  duty 
compels  us  to  reveal  a  fact  concerning 
her  which  will  shock  the  feelings  of 
those  who  have  watched  the  stately  ri- 
gidity of  decorum  with  which  she  moves 
in  the  presence  of  admiring  multitudes. 
She  is  a  quadruped  !  Inside  of  her  great 
golden  boots,  which  represent  one  pair  of 
feet,  is  another  smaller  pair,  which  move 
freely  through  these  hollow  casings. 


Four  cams  or  eccentric  wheels  impart 
motion  to  her  four  supports,  by  which  she 
is  carried  forward,  always  resting  on  two 
of  them, — the  boot  of  one  side,  and  the 
foot  of  the  other.  Her  movement,  then, 
is  not  walking;  it  is  not  skating,  which 
it  seems  to  resemble ;  it  is  more  like  that 
of  a  person  walking  with  two  crutches 
besides  his  two  legs.  The  machinery  is 
simple  enough :  a  strong  spiral  spring, 
three  or  four  cog-wheels  and  pinions,  a 
fly  to  regulate  the  motion  as  in  a  musical 
box,  and  the  cams  before  mentioned.  As 
a  toy,  it  or  she  is  very  taking  to  grown 
people  as  well  as  children.  It  is  a  literal 
fact,  that  the  police  requested  one  of  our 
dealers  to  remove  Miss  Autoperipatetikos 
from  his  window,  because  the  crowd  she 
drew  obstructed  the  sidewalk. 

We  see  by  our  analysis  of  the  process, 
and  by  the  difficulty  of  imitating  it,  that 
walking  is  a  much  more  delicate,  perilous, 
complicated  operation  than  we  should 


suppose,  and  well  worth  studying  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  to  see  what  can 
be  done  to  make  it  easier  and  safer.  Two 
Americans  have  applied  themselves  to 
this  task :  one  laboring  for  those  who 
possess  their  lower  limbs  and  want  to  use 
them  to  advantage,  the  other  for  such  as 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  or 
both  of  them. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Plumer,  formerly  of  Port- 
land, now  of  Boston,  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  foot,  and  to  the 
construction  of  a  last  upon  which  a  boot 
or  shoe  can  be  moulded  which  shall  be 
adapted  to  its  form  and  accommodated 
to  its  action. 

Most  persons  know  something  of  the 
cruel  injustice  to  which  the  feet  are  sub- 
jected, and  the  extraordinary  distortions 
and  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable  in 
consequence.  The  foot's  fingers  are  the 
slaves  in  the  republic  of  the  body.  Their 
black  leathern  integument  is  only  the 
mask  of  their  servile  condition.  They 
bear  the  burdens,  while  the  hands,  their 
white  masters,  handle  the  money  and  wear 
the  rings.  They  are  crowded  promiscu- 
ously in  narrow  prisons,  while  each  of  the 
hand's  fingers  claims  its  separate  apart- 
ment, leading  from  the  antechamber,  in 
the  dainty  glove.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  their  faculties  are 
cramped,  they  grow  into  ignoble  shapes, 
they  become  callous  by  long  abuse,  and 
all  their  natural  gifts  are  crushed  and 
trodden  out  of  them. 

Dr.  Plumer  is  the  Garrison  of  these  op- 
pressed members  of  the  body  corporeal. 
He  comes  to  break  their  chains,  to  lift 
their  bowed  figures,  to  strengthen  their 
weakness,  to  restore  them  to  the  dignity 
of  digits.  To  do  this,  he  begins  where 
every  sensible  man  would,  by  contem- 
plating the  natural  foot  as  it  appears  in 
infancy,  unspoiled  as  yet  by  social  cor- 
ruptions, in  adults  fortunate  enough  to 
have  escaped  these  destructive  influences, 
in  the  grim  skeleton  aspect  divested  of 
its  outward  disguises.  We  will  give  the 
reader  two  views  of  the  latter  kind,  illus- 
trating the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
arches  before  spoken  of. 
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A  man  who  walks  on  natural  surfaces, 
with  his  feet  unprotected  by  any  artifi- 
cial defences,  calls  the  action  of  these 
arches  into  full  play  at  every  step.  The 
longitudinal  arch  is  the  most  strikingly 
marked  of  the  two.  In  some  races  and 
in  certain  individuals  it  is  much  devel- 
oped, so  as  to  give  the  high  instep  which 
is  prized  as  an  evidence  of  good  blood. 
The  Arab  says  that  a  stream  of  water 
can  flow  under  his  foot  without  touching 
its  sole.  Under  the  conditions  supposed, 
of  a  naked  foot  on  a  natural  surface,  the 
arches  of  the  foot  will  commonly  main- 
tain their  integrity,  and  give  the  noble 
savage  or  the  barefooted  Scotch  lassie 
the"  elasticity  of  gait  which  we  admire  in 
the  children  of  Nature. 

But  as  a  large  portion  of  mankind 
tread  on  artificial  hard  surfaces,  especial- 
ly pavements,  their  feet  are  subjected  to  a 
very  unnatural  amount  of  wear  and  tear. 
How  great  this  is  the  inhabitants  of  cit- 
ies are  apt  to  forget.  After  passing  some 
months  in  the  country,  we  have  repeat- 
edly found  ourselves  terribly  lamed  and 
shaken  by  our  first  walk  on  the  pave- 
ment. A  party  of  city-folk  who  landed 
on  a  beach  upon  Cape  Cod  complained 
greatly  to  one  of  the  natives  accompa- 
nying them  of  the  difficulty  of  walking 
through  the  deep  sand.  "  Ah,"  he  an- 
swered, "it's  nothing  to  the  trouble  I 
have  walking  on  your  city -side  walks." 
To  save  the  feet  from  the  effects  of  vi- 
olent percussion  and  uneven  surfaces, 
they  must  be  protected  by  thick  soles, 
and  thick  soles  require  strong  upper- 
leather.  When  the  foot  is  wedded  into 
one  of  these  casings,  a  new  boot,  a  strug- 
gle begins  between  them,  which  ends  in 
a  compromise.  The  foot  becomes  more 


or  less  compressed  or  deformed,  and  the 
boot  more  or  less  stretched  at  the  points 
where  the  counter-pressure  takes  place. 

On  the  part  of  the  foot,  the  effects  of 
this  warfare  are  liable  to  show  them- 
selves in  thickening  and  inflammation 
of  the  integuments,  in  displacement  of 
the  toes,  and  occasionally  in  the  breaking 
down  of  the  transverse  or  longitudinal 
arches.  On  the  part  of  the  boot  or  shoe, 
there  is  a  gradual  accommodation  which 
in  time  fits  it  to  the  foot  almost  as  if  it 
had  been  moulded  upon  it,  so  that  a  lit- 
tle before  it  is  worn  out  it  is  invaluable, 
like  other  blessings  brightening  before 
they  take  their  flight. 

Now  Mr.  Plumer's  improvements  pro- 
ceed from  two  series  of  data.  First,  cer- 
tain theoretical  inferences  from  the  facts 
above  named.  Finding  the  arches  liable 
to  break  down,  he  supports  the  trans- 
verse arch  by  making  the  inner  surface 
of  the  sole  corresponding  to  it  convex  in- 
stead of  concave  transversely ;  he  makes 
the  middle  portion  of  the  sole  convex 
again  in  both  directions  to  support  the 
longitudinal  arch,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son extends  the  heel  of  the  boot  or  shoe 
forward,  so  as  to  support  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  heel  of  the  foot.  Secondly, 
Mr.  Plumer  takes  an  old  shoe  that  has 
done  good  service,  and  studies  the  reliefs 
and  hollows  which  the  foot  has  shaped 
on  the  inner  surface  of  its  sole.  Com- 
paring the  empirical  results  of  this  ex- 
amination with  those  based  on  the  ana- 
tomical data  above  given,  and  finding 
a  general  coincidence  in  them,  he  con- 
structs his  last  in  accordance  with  their 
joint  teachings.  Theoretically,  Mr.  Plu- 
mer is  on  somewhat  dangerous  ground. 
If  the  arches  of  the  foot  are  made  to 
yield  like  elliptical  springs,  why  support 
them  ?  But  we  subject  them  to  such 
unnatural  conditions  by  pressure  from 
above  over  the  instep,  by  adding  high 
heels  to  our  boots  and  shoes,  by  taking 
away  all  yielding  qualities  from  the  soil 
on  which  we  tread,  that  very  probably 
they  may  want  artificial  support  as  much 
as  the  soles  of  the  feet  want  artificial 
protection.  If,  now,  we  find  that  an  old, 
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easy  shoe  has  worked  the  inside  surface 
of  its  sole  into  convexities  which  support 
the  arches,  we  are  safe  in  imitating  that 
at  any  rate.  We  shall  have  a  new  shoe 
with  some,  at  least,  of  the  virtues  of  the 
old  one. 

This  all  sounds  very  well,  and  the 
next  question  is,  whether  it  works  well. 
We  cannot  but  remember  the  coat  made 
for  Mr.  Gulliver  by  the  Laputan  tailors, 
which,  though  projected  from  the  most 
refined  geometrical  data  and  the  most 
profound  calculations,  he  found  to  be  the 
worst  fit  he  ever  put  on  his  back.  We 
must  ask  those  who  have  eaten  the  pud- 
ding how  it  tastes,  and  those  who  have 
worn  the  shoe  how  it -wears.  We  have 
no  satisfactory  experience  of  our  own, 
having  only  within  a  week  or  two,  by 
mere  accident,  stumbled  into  a  pair  of 
Plumerian  boots,  and  being  thus  led  to 
look  into  a  matter  which  seemed  akin  to 
the  main  subject  of  this  paper.  But  the 
author  of  "  Views  Afoot,"  who  ought  to 
be  a  sovereign  authority  on  all  that  inter- 
ests pedestrians,  confirms  from  his  own 
experience  the  favorable  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  several  of  our  most  eminent 
physicians,  from  an  examination  of  the 
principles  of  construction.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  Plumer  last  has  been  re- 
cently adopted  for  the  use  of  the  army. 
We  add  our  own  humble  belief  that  Dr. 
Plumer  deserves  well  of  mankind  for  ap- 
plying sound  anatomical  principles  to  the 
construction  of  coverings  for  the  feet,  and 
for  contriving  a  last  serving  as  a  model 
for  a  boot  or  shoe  which  is  adapted  to  the 
form  of  the  foot  from  the  first,  instead  of 
having  to  be  broken  in  by  a  painful  series 
of  limping  excursions,  too  often  accom- 
panied by  impatient  and  even  profane 
utterances. 

It  is  not  two  years  since  the  sight  of 
a  person  who  had  lost  one  of  his  low- 
er limbs  was  an  infrequent  occurrence. 
Now,  alas  !  there  are  few  of  us  who  have 
not  a  cripple  among  our  friends,  if  not 
in  our  own  families.  A  mechanical  art 
which  provided  for  an  occasional  and 
exceptional  want  has  become  a  great 


and  active  branch  of  industry.  War 
unmakes  legs,  and  human  skill  must  sup- 
ply their  places  as  it  best  may. 

Our  common  idea  of  a  wooden  leg  is 
realized  in  the  "peg"  of  the  Greenwich 
pensioner.  This  humble  contrivance  has 
done  excellent  service  in  its  time,  and 
may  serve  a  good  purpose  still  in  some 
cases.  A  plain  working-man,  who  has 
outlived  his  courting-days  and  need  not 
sacrifice  much  to  personal  appearance, 
may  find  an  honest,  old-fashioned  wood- 
en leg,  cheap,  lasting,  requiring  no  re- 
pairs, the  best  thing  for  his  purpose.  In 
higher  social  positions,  and  at  an  age 
when  appearances  are  realities,  in  the 
condition  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  for 
instance,  it  becomes  important  to  pro- 
vide the  cripple  with  a  limb  which  shall 
be  presentable  in  polite  society,  where 
misfortunes  of  a  certain  obtrusiveness 
may  be  pitied,  but  are  never  tolerated 
under  the  chandeliers. 

The  leg  invented  by  Mr.  Potts,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  the  "  Anglesea  leg," 
was  long  famous,  and  doubtless  merited 
the  reputation  it  acquired  as  superior  to 
its  predecessors.  But  legs  cannot  remain 
stationary  while  the  march  of  improve- 
ment goes  on  around  them,  and  they, 
too,  have  moved  onward  with  the  stride 
of  progress. 

A  boy  of  ten  years  old,  living  in  a 
New-Hampshire  village,  had  one  of  his 
legs  crushed  so  as  to  require  amputation. 
The  little  fellow  was  furnished  with  a 
"  peg,"  and  stumped  round  upon  it  for 
ten  years.  We  can  imagine  what  he 
suffered  as  he  grew  into  adolescence  un- 
der the  cross  of  this  unsightly  appendage. 
He  was  of  comely  aspect,  tall,  well-shap- 
ed, with  well-marked,  regular  features. 
But  just  at  the  period  when  personal 
graces  are  most  valued,  when  a  good 
presence  is  a  blank  check  on  the  Bank 
of  Fortune,  with  Nature's  signature  at 
the  bottom,  he  found  himself  made  hid- 
eous by  this  fearful  -  looking  counterfeit 
of  a  limb.  It  announced  him  at  the 
threshold  he  reached  with  beating  heart 
by  a  thump  more  energetic  than  the 
palpitation  in  his  breast.  It  identified 
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him  as  far  as  the  eye  of  jealousy  could 
see  his  moving  figure.  The  "peg"  be- 
came intolerable,  and  he  unstrapped  it 
and  threw  himself  on  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  crutch. 

But  the  crutch  is  at  best  an  instru- 
ment of  torture.  It  presses  upon  a  great 
bundle  of  nerves  ;  it  distorts  the  figure ; 
it  stamps  a  character  of  its  own  upon  the 
whole  organism ;  it  is  even  accused  of 
distempering  the  mind  itself. 

This  young  man,  whose  name  was 
"  B.  FRANK.  PALMER,"  (the  abbrevi- 
ations probably  implying  the  name  of 
a  distinguished  Boston  philosopher  of 
the  last  century,  whose  visit  to  Philadel- 
phia is  still  remembered  in  that  city,) 
set  himself  at  work  to  contrive  a  limb 
which  should  take  the  place  of  the  one 
he  had  lost,  fulfilling  its  functions  and 
counterfeiting  its  aspect  so  far  as  possi- 
ble. The  result  was  the  "  Palmer  leg," 
one  of  the  most  unquestionable  triumphs 
of  American  ingenuity.  Its  victorious 
march  has  been  unimpeded  by  any  se- 
rious obstacle  since  it  first  stepped  into 
public  notice.  The  inventor  was  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Dr.  John  C.  War- 
ren, in  1846,  to  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  which  institution  he  has 
for  many  years  supplied  with  his  arti- 
ficial limbs.  He  received  medals  from 
the  American  Institute,  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Association,  and  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition in  New  York,  and  obtained  an 
honorary  mention  from  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners of  the  World's  Exhibition  in 
London,  —  being  the  only  maker  of  legs 
so  distinguished.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  fifty  honorary  awards  he  has  received 
at  various  times.  The  famous  surgeons 
of  London,  the  Societe  de  Chirurgie  of 
Paris,  and  the  most  celebrated  practition- 
ers of  the  United  States  have  given  him 
their  hearty  recommendations.  So  lately 
as  last  August,  that  shrewd  and  skilful 
surgeon,  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  who  is 
as  cautious  in  handling  his  epithets  as  he 
is  bold  in  using  the  implements  of  his  art, 
strongly  advised  Surgeon- General  Ham- 
mond to  adopt  the  Palmer  leg,  which, 
after  a  dozen  years'  experience,  he  had 


found  none  to  equal.  We  see  it  an- 
nounced that  the  Board  of  Surgeons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Surgeon-General  to  select 
the  best  arm  and  leg  to  be  procured  by 
the  Government  for  its  crippled  soldiers 
chose  that  of  Mr.  Palmer,  and  that  Dr. 
Hammond  approved  their  selection. 

We  have  thought  it  proper  to  show 
that  Mr.  Palmer's  invention  did  not  stand 
in  need  of  our  commendation.  Its  mer- 
its, as  we  have  seen,  are  conceded  by 
the  tribunals  best  fitted  to  judge,  and 
we  are  therefore  justified  in  selecting  it 
as  an  illustration  of  American  mechani- 
cal skill. 

We  give  three  views  of  the  Palmer 
leg :  an  inside  view  when  extended,  a 
second  when  flexed,  a  third  as  it  appears 
externally. 
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The  Committee  on  Science  and  the 
Arts  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Penn- 
sylvania thus  stated  the  peculiarities  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  invention  :  — 

"First.  An  ingenious  arrangement 
of  springs  and  cords  in  the  inside  of  the 
limb,  by  which,  when  the  wearer  is  in 
the  erect  position,  the  limb  is  extended, 
and  the  foot  flexed  so  as  to  present  a 
natural  appearance. 

"  Second.  By  a  second  arrangement 
of  cords  and  springs  in  the  inside  of  the 
limb,  the  foot  and  toes  are  gradually  and 
easily  extended,  when  the  heel  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  ground.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,  the  limp- 
ing gait,  and  the  unpleasant  noise  made 
by  the  sudden  stroke  of  the  ball  of  the 
foot  upon  the  ground  in  walking,  which 
are  so  obvious  in  the  ordinary  leg,  are 
avoided. 

"  Third.  By  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  knee-joint,  it  is  rendered  little  li- 
able to  wear,  and  all  lateral  or  rotary 
motion  is  avoided.  It  is  hardly  necessa- 
ry to  remark  that  any  such  motion  is 
undesirable  in  an  artificial  leg,  as  it  ren- 
ders its  support  unstable." 

Before  reporting  some  of  the  facts  which 
we  have  seen,  or  learned  by  personal  in- 
quiry, we  must  be  allowed,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  to  exercise  the  privilege 
granted  to  all  philosophical  students,  of 
enlarging  the  nomenclature  applicable  to 
the  subject  of  which  we  are  treating. 


Man,  according  to  the  Sphinx,  is  suc- 
cessively a  quadruped,  a  biped,  and  a 
triped.  But  circumstances  may  change 
his  natural  conditions.  If  he  loses  a  leg, 
he  becomes  a  uniped.  If  he  loses  both 
his  legs,  he  becomes  a  nulliped.  If  art 
replaces  the  loss  of  one  limb  with  a  fac- 
titious substitute,  he  becomes  a  ligniped, 
or,  if  we  wish  to  be  very  precise,  a  uni- 
ligniped;  two  wooden  legs  entitle  him  to 
be  called  a  biligniped.  Our  terminology 
being  accepted,  we  are  ready  to  proceed. 

To  make  ourselves  more  familiar  with 
the  working  of  the  invention  we  are  con- 
sidering, we  have  visited  Mr.  Palmer's 
establishments  in  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton. The  distinguished  "  Surgeon- Ar- 
tist "  is  a  man  of  fine  person,  as  we  have 
said.  But  if  he  has  any  personal  vanity, 
it  does  not  betray  itself  with  regard  to 
that  portion  of  his  organism  which  Na- 
ture furnished  him.  There  is  some  rea- 
son to  think  that  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  lit- 
tle ashamed  of  the  lower  limb  which  he 
brought  into  the  world  with  him.  At 
least,  if  he  follows  the  common  rule  and 
puts  that  which  he  considers  his  best  foot 
foremost,  he  evidently  awards  the  pref- 
erence to  that  which  was  born  of  his 
brain  over  the  one  which  he  owes  to  his 
mother.  He  walks  as  well  as  many  do 
who  have  their  natural  limbs,  though  not 
so  well  as  some  of  his  own  patients.  He 
puts  his  vegetable  leg  through  many  of 
the  movements  which  would  seem  to  de- 
mand the  contractile  animal  fibre.  He 
goes  up  and  down  stairs  with  very  toler- 
able ease  and  despatch.  Only  when  he 
comes  to  stand  upon  the  human  limb, 
we  begin  to  find  that  it  is  not  in  all  re- 
spects equal  to  the  divine  one.  For  a 
certain  number  of  seconds  he  can  poise 
himself  upon  it ;  but  Mr.  Palmer,  if  he 
indulges  in  verse,  would  hardly  fill  the 
Horatian  complement  of  lines  in  that  at- 
titude. In  his  anteroom  were  unipeds  in 
different  stages  of  their  second  learning 
to  walk  as  lignipeds.  At  first  they  move 
with  a  good  deal  of  awkwardness,  but 
gradually  the  wooden  limb  seems  to  be- 
come, as  it  were,  penetrated  by  the  nerves, 
and  the  intelligence  to  run  downwards 
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until  it  reaches  the  last  joint  of  the  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Palmer,  as  we  have  incidentally 
mentioned,  has  a  branch  establishment  in 
Boston,  to  which  also  we  have  paid  a  vis- 
it, in  order  to  learn  some  of  the  details  of 
the  manufacture  to  which  we  had  not  at- 
tended in  our  pleasant  interview  with 
the  inventor.  The  antechamber  here, 
too,  was  the  nursery  of  immature  ligni- 
peds,  ready  to  exhibit  their  growing  ac- 
complishments to  the  inquiring  stranger. 
It  almost  seems  as  if  the  artificial  leg 
were  the  scholar,  rather  than  the  per- 
son who  wears  it.  The  man  does  well 
enough,  but  the  leg  is  stupid  until  prac- 
tice has  taught  it  just  what  is  expected 
from  its  various  parts. 

The  polite  Boston  partner,  who,  if  he 
were  in  want  of  a  customer,  would  al- 
most persuade  a  man  with  two  good  legs 
to  provide  himself  with  a  third,  carried 
us  to  the  back  part  of  the  building,  where 
legs  are  organized. 

The  willoiv,  which  furnishes  the  char- 
coal for  the  gunpowder  that  blows  off 
limbs,  is  the  wood  chosen  to  supply  the 
loss  it  has  helped  to  occasion.  It  is  light, 
strong,  does  not  warp  or  "check"  so 
much  as  many  other  woods,  and  is,  as 
the  workmen-  say,  healthy,  that  is,  not 
irritating  to  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in 
contact.  Whether  the  salicine  it  may 
contain  enters  the  pores  and  invigorates 
the  system  may  be  a  question  for  those 
who  remember  the  drugs  in  the  Sultan's 
bat-handle  and  the  remarkable  cure  they 
wrought.  This  wood  is  kept  in  a  dry- 
house  with  as  much  care  as  that  intend- 
ed for  the  manufacture  of  pianos.  It  is 
thoroughly  steamed  also,  before  using. 

The  wood  comes  in  rudely  shaped 
blocks,  as  lasts  are  sent  to  the  factory, 
seeming  to  have  been  coarsely  hewed 
out  of  the  log.  The  shaping,  as  we 
found  to  our  surprise,  is  all  done  by  hand. 
We  had  expected  to  see  great  lathes, 
worked  by  steam-power,  taking  in  a 
rough  stick  and  turning  out  a  finished 
limb.  But  it  is  shaped  very  much  as  a 
sculptor  finishes  his  marble,  with  an  eye 
to  artistic  effect, — not  so  much  in  the  view 
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of  the  stranger,  who  does  not  look  upon  its 
naked  loveliness,  as  in  that  of  the  wear- 
er, who  is  seduced  by  its  harmonious  out- 
lines into  its  purchase,  and  solaced  with 
the  consciousness  that  he  carries  so  much 
beauty  and  symmetry  about  with  him. 
The  hollowing-out  of  the  interior  is  done 
by  wicked-looking  blades  and  scoops  at 
the  end  of  long  stems,  suggesting  the 
thought  of  dentists'  instruments  as  they 
might  have  been  in  the  days  of  the 
giants.  The  joints  are  most  carefully 
made,  more  particularly  at  the  knee, 
where  a  strong  bolt  of  steel  passes 
through  the  solid  wood.  Windows,  ob- 
long openings,  are  left  in  the  sides  of  the 
limb,  to  insure  a  good  supply  of  air  to  the 
extremity  of  the  mutilated  limb.  Many 
persons  are  not  aware  that  all  parts  of 
the  surface  breathe  just  as  the  lungs 
breathe,  exhaling  carbonic  acid  as  well 
as  water,  and  taking  in  more  or  less 
oxygen. 

One  of  the  workmen,  a  pleasant-look- 
ing young  fellow,  was  himself,  we  were 
told,  a  ligniped.  We  begged  him  to  give 
us  a  specimen  of  his  walking.  He  arose 
and  walked  rather  slowly  across  the  room 
and  back.  "  Once  more,"  we  said,  not 
feeling  quite  sure  which  was  Nature's  leg 
and  which  Mr.  Palmer's.  So  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  again,  until  we 
had  satisfied  ourselves  which  was  the  leg 
of  willow  and  which  that  of  flesh  and 
bone.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  the  credit 
of  our  eyes  or  observing  powers,  but  it  is 
a  fact,  that  we  deliberately  selected  the 
wrong  leg.  No  victim  of  the  thimble- 
rigger's  trickery  was  ever  more  complete- 
ly taken  in  than  we  were  by  the  contriv- 
ance of  the  ingenious  Surgeon- Artist. 

Our  freely  expressed  admiration  led  to 
the  telling  of  wonderful  stories  about  the 
doings  of  persons  with  artificial  legs.  One 
individual  was  mentioned  who  skated  par- 
ticularly well ;  another  who  danced  with 
zeal  and  perseverance ;  and  a  third  who 
must  needs  swim  in  his  leg,  which  brought 
on  a  dropsical  affection  of  the  limb,  —  to 
which  kind  of  complaint  the  willow  has, 
of  course,  a  constitutional  tendency,  — 
and  for  which  it  had  to  come  to  the  in- 
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finnary  where  the  diseases  that  wood  is 
heir  to  are  treated. 

But  the  most  wonderful  monuments  of 
the  great  restorer's  skill  are  the  patients 
who  have  lost  both  legs,  —  nullipeds, 
as  presented  to  Mr.  Palmer,  bilignipeds, 
as  they  walk  forth  again  before  the  ad- 
miring world,  balanced  upon  their  two 
new-born  members.  "We  have  before  us 
delineations  of  six  of  these  hybrids  be- 
tween the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 
One  of  them  was  employed  at  a  railway- 
station  near  this  (Atlantic)  city,  where 
he  was  often  seen  by  a  member  of  our 
own  household,  whose  testimony  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  considering  superior  in 
veracity  to  the  naked  truth  as  commonly 
delivered.  He  walked  about,  we  are  as- 
sured, a  little  slowly  and  stiffly,  but  in  a 
way  that  hardly  attracted  attention. 

The  inventor  of  the  leg  has  not  been 
contented  to  stop  there.  He  has  worked 
for  years  upon  the  construction  of  an  arti- 
ficial arm,  and  has  at  length  succeeded 
in  arranging  a  mechanism,  which,  if  it 
cannot  serve  a  pianist  or  violinist,  is  yet 
equal  to  holding  the  reins  in  driving,  re- 
ceiving fees  for  professional  services,  and 
similar  easy  labors.  Where  Mr.  Palmer 
means  to  stop  in  supplying  bodily  losses 
it  would  be  premature  to  say.  We  sup- 
pose the  accidents  happening  occasional- 
ly from  the  use  of  the  guillotine  are  be- 
yond his  skill,  and  spare  our  readers  the 
lively  remark  suggested  by  the  contrary 
hypothesis. 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  our  advancing 
American  civilization,  that  the  arts  which 
preserve  and  restore  the  personal  advan- 
tages necessary  or  favorable  to  cultivated 
social  life  should  have  reached  such  per- 
fection among  us.  American  dentists 
have  achieved  a  reputation  which  has 
sent  them  into  the  palaces  of  Europe  to 
open  the  mouths  of  sovereigns  and  prin- 
ces as  freely  as  the  jockeys  look  into  those 
of  horses  and  colts.  Bad  teeth,  too  com- 
mon among  us,  help  to  breed  good  den- 
tists, no  doubt ;  but  besides  this  there  is 
an  absolute  demand  for  a  certain  come- 
liness of  person  throughout  all  the  de- 


cent classes  of  our  society.  It  is  the  same 
standard  of  propriety  in  appearances 
which  lays  us  open  to  the  reproach  of 
caring  too  much  for  dress.  If  the  nation- 
al ear  for  music  is  not  so  acute  as  that  of 
some  other  peoples,  the  national  eye  for 
the  harmonies  of  form  and  color  is  better 
than  we  often  find  in  older  communities. 
We  have  a  right  to  claim  that  our  sculp- 
tors and  painters  prove  so  much  as  this 
for  us.  American  taste  was  offended,  out- 
raged, by  the  odious  "  peg  "  which  the 
Old- World  soldier  or  beggar  was  proud  to 
show.  We  owe  the  well-shaped,  intelli- 
gent, docile  limb,  the  half-reasoning  wil- 
low of  Mr.  Palmer,  to  the  same  sense  of 
beauty  and  fitness  which  moulded  the 
soft  outlines  of  the  Indian  Girl  and  the 
White  Captive  in  the  studio  of  his  name- 
sake at  Albany. 

As  we  wean  ourselves  from  the  Old 
World,  and  become  more  and  more  na- 
tionalized in  our  great  struggle  for  ex- 
istence as  a  free  people,  we  shall  carry 
this  aptness  for  the  production  of  beauti- 
ful forms  more  and  more  into  common 
life,  which  demands  first  what  is  necessa- 
ry and  then  what  is  pleasing.  It  is  but 
a  step  from  the  painter's  canvas  to  the 
weaver's  loom,  and  the  pictures  which 
are  leaving  the  easel  to-day  will  show 
themselves  in  the  patterns  that  sweep 
the  untidy  sidewalks  to-morrow.  The 
same  plastic  power  which  is  showing  it- 
self in  the  triumphs  of  American  sculp- 
ture will  reach  the  forms  of  our  house- 
hold-utensils. The  beans  of  Beverly  shall 
yet  be  baked  in  vases  that  Etruria  might 
have  envied,  and  the  clay  pipe  of  the 
Americanized  Milesian  shall  be  a  thing 
of  beauty  as  well  as  a  joy  forever.  We 
are  already  pushing  the  plastic  arts  farther 
than  many  pel-sons  have  suspected.  There 
is  a  small  town  not  far  from  us  where  a 
million  dollar^'  worth  of  gold  is  annual- 
ly beaten  into  ornaments  for  the  breasts, 
the  fingers,  the  ears,  the  necks  of  wom- 
en. Many  a  lady  supposes  she  is  buying 
Parisian  adornments,  when  Attleboronfjh 
could  say  to  her  proudly,  like  Cornelia, 
"  These  arc  my  jewels."  The  workmen 
of  this  little  town  not  only  meet  the  tastes 
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of  the  less  fastidious  classes,  to  whom  all 
that  glisters  is  gold,  but  they  shape  the 
purest  rnetal  into  artistic  and  effective 
patterns.  When  the  Koh-i-noor  —  the 
Mountain  of  Light — was  to  be  fashion- 
ed, it  was  found  to  be  almost  as  formida- 
ble a  task  as  that  of  Xerxes,  when  he 
undertook  to  hew  Mount  Athos  to  the 
shape  of  man.  The  great  crystal  was 
sent  to  Holland,  as  the  only  place  where 
it  could  be  properly  cut.  We  have  late- 
ly seen  a  brilliant  which,  if  not  a  moun- 
tain of  light,  was  yet  a  very  respectable 
mound  of  radiance,  valued  at  some  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  cut  in  this  virgin 
settlement,  and  exposed  in  one  of  our  shop- 
windows  to  tempt  our  frugal  villagers. 

Monsieur  Trousseau,  Professor  in  the 
Medical  School  of  Paris,  delivered  a  dis- 
cursive lecture  not  long  ago,  in  which  he 
soared  from  the  region  of  drugs,  his  well- 
known  special  province,  into  the  thin  at- 
mosphere of  aesthetics.  It  is  the  influence 
that  surrounds  his  fortunate  fellow-citi- 
zens, he  declares,  which  alone  preserves 
their  intellectual  supremacy.  If  a  Pa- 
risian milliner,  he  says,  remove  to  New 
York,  she  will  so  degenerate  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  years  that  the  squaw  of  a 
Choctaw  chief  would  be  ashamed  to  wear 
one  of  her  bonnets. 

Listen,  O  Parisian  cockney,  pecking 
among  the  brood  most  plethoric  with 
conceit,  of  all  the  coop-fed  citizens  Avho 
tread  the  pavements  of  earth's  many- 
chimneyed  towns !  America  has  made 
implements  of  husbandry  which  out-mow 
and  out-reap  the  world.  She  has  con- 
trived man -slaying  engines  which  kill 
people  faster  than  any  others.  She  has 
modelled  the  wave-slicing  clipper  which 
outsails  all  your  argosies  and  armadas. 
She  has  revolutionized  naval  warfare 
once  by  the  steamboat.  She  has  revolu- 
tionized it  a  second  time  by  planting  tow- 
ers of  iron  on  the  elephantine  backs  of 
the  waves.  She  has  invented  the  sew- 
ing-machine to  save  the  dainty  fingers  of 
your  virtuous  grisettes  from  uncongenial 
toil,  so  that  Fifine  and  Fretillon  may 
have  more  leisure  for  self-development. 
She  has  taught  you  a  whole  new  system 


of  labor  in  her  machinery  for  making 
watches  and  rifles.  She  has  bestowed 
upon  you  and  all  the  world  an  anodyne 
which  enables  you  to  cut  arms  and  legs 
off  without  hurting  the  patient ;  and  when 
his  leg  is  off,  she  has  given  you  a  true 
artist's  limb  for  your  cripple  to  walk  up- 
on, instead  of  the  peg  on  which  he  has 
stumped  from  the  days  of  Guy  de  Chau- 
liac  to  those  of  M.  Nelaton.  She  has 
been  contriving  well -shaped  boots  and 
shoes  for  the  very  people  who,  if  they 
were  your  countrymen,  would  be  clump- 
ing about  in  wooden  sabots.  In  works 
of  scientific  industry,  hardly  to  be  looked 
for  among  so  new  a  people  she  has  dis- 
tanced your  best  artificers.  The  micro- 
scopes made  at  Canastota,  in  the  back- 
woods of  New  York,  look  in  vain  for 
their  rivals  in  Paris,  and  must  challenge 
the  best  workmanship  of  London  before 
they  can  be  approached  in  excellence. 
The  great  eye  that  stares  into  the  celes- 
tial spaces  from  its  workshop  in  Cam- 
bridge dives  deeper  through  their  clouds 
of  silvery  dust  than  any  instrument  mount- 
ed in  your  observatory  in  face  of  the  Lux- 
embourg. Our  artisans  produce  no  Gobe- 
lin tapestries  or  Sevres  porcelain  as  yet ; 
but  when  your  mobs  have  looted  the 
Tuileries,  our  shopkeepers  have  bought 
up  enough  specimens  to  serve  them  as 
patterns  by-and-by. 

All  this  is  something  for  a  nation  which 
has  hardly  pulled  up  the  stumps  out  of 
its  city  market-places.  It  is  sad  to  re- 
flect that  milliners,  like  Burgundy,  are 
spoiled  by  transportation  to  the  head^ 
quarters  of  American  fashion.  But  as 
the  best  bonnet  of  the  Empress's  own  ar- 
tist would  be  exploded  with  yells  a  coup- 
'  le  of  seasons  after  the  time  when  it  was 
the  rage,  the  Icarian  professor's  flight  in- 
to the  regions  of  rhetoric  has  not  led  him 
to  any  very  logical  resting-place  from 
which  he  can  look  down  on  the  aesthetic 
possibilities  of  New  York  or  other  West- 
ern cities  emerging  from  the  semi-bar- 
barous state. 

We  are  not  proud,  of  course,  of  any 
of  the  mechanical  triumphs  we  have 
won  ;  they  are  well  enough,  and  show 
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—  to  borrow  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
American,  whom,  during  his  too  brief 
career,  we  held  unrivalled  by  any  exper- 
imenter in  the  Old  World  for  the  depth 
as  well  as  the  daring  of  his  investiga- 
tions —  that  some  things  can  be  done  as 
well  as  others. 

Our  specialty  is  of  somewhat  larger 
scope.  We  profess  to  make  men  and 
women  out  of  human  beings  better  than 
any  of  the  joint-stock  companies  called 
dynasties  have  done  or  can  do  it.  We 
profess  to  make  citizens  out  of  men, — not 
citoyens,  but  persons  educated  to  ques- 
tion all  privileges  asserted  by  others,  and 
claim  all  rights  belonging  to  themselves, 

—  the  only  way  in  which  the  infinitely 
most  important  party  to  the  compact  be- 
tween the  governed  and  governing  can 
avoid  being  cheated  out  of  the  best  rights 
inherent  in  human  nature,  as  an  expe- 


rience the  world  has  seen  almost  enough 
of  has  proved.  We  are  in  trouble  just 
now,  on  account  of  a  neglected  heredi- 
tary melanosis,  as  Monsieur  Trousseau 
might  call  it.  When  we  recover  from  the 
social  and  political  convulsion  it  has  pro- 
duced, and  eliminate  the  materies  morbi, 
—  and  both  these  events  are  only  matters 
of  time,  —  perhaps  we  shall  have  leisure 
to  breed  our  own  milliners.  If  not,  there 
will  probably  be  refugees  enough  from 
the  Old  World,  who  have  learned  the 
fashions  in  courts,  and  will  be  glad  to 
turn  their  knowledge  to  a  profitable  use 
for  the  benefit  of  their  republican  patron- 
esses in  New  York  and  Boston. 

We  have  run  away  from  our  subject 
farther  than  we  intended  at  starting ;  but 
an  essay  on  legs  could  hardly  avoid  the 
rambling  tendency  which  naturally  be- 
longs to  these  organs. 


PAUL   BLECKER. 
PART  I. 

'-  Which  serves  life's  purpose  best, 
To  enjoy  or  to  renounce  ? " 


A  THOROUGH  American,  who  com- 
prehends what  America  has  to  do,  and 
means  to  help  on  with  it,  ought  to 
choose  to  be  born  in  New  England,  for 
the  vitalized  brain,  finely-chorded  nerves, 
steely  self-control,  —  then  to  go  West,  for 
more  live,  muscular  passion,  succulent 
manhood,  naked-handed  grip  of  his  work. 
But  when  he  wants  to  die,  by  all  means 
let  him  hunt  out  a  town  in  the  valley  of 
Pennsylvania  or  Virginia :  Nature  and 
man  there  are  so  ineffably  self-contained, 
content  with  that  which  is,  shut  in  from 
the  outer  surge,  putting  forth  their  little 
peculiarities,  as  tranquil  and  glad  to  be 
alive  as  if  they  were  pulseless  sea-anem- 
ones, and  after  a  while  going  back  to 
the  Being  whence  they  came,  just  as 
tranquil  and  glad  to  be  dead. 


Paul  Blecker  had  some  such  fancy  as 
this,  that  last  evening  before  the  regiment 
of  which  he  was  surgeon  started  for  Har- 
per's Ferry,  while  he  and  the  Captain 
were  coming  from  camp  by  the  hill-road 
into  the  village  (or  burgh  :  there  are  no 
villages  in  Pennsylvania).  Nothing  was 
lost  on  Blecker ;  his  wide,  nervous  eyes 
took  all  in :  the  age  and  complacent  qui- 
et of  this  nook  of  the  world,  the  full- 
blooded  Nature  asleep  in  the  yellow 
June  sunset ;  why  !  she  had  been  asleep 
there  since  the  beginning,  he  knew.  The 
very  Indians  in  these  hills  must  have 
been  a  fishing,  drowsy  crew ;. their  names 
and  graves  yet  dreamily  haunted  the 
'  farms  and  creek-shores.  The  Covenant- 
ers who  came  after  them  never  had  rous- 
ed themselves  enough  to  shake  them  off. 
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Covenanters :  the  Doctor  began  joking 
to  himself,  as  he  walked  along,  humming 
some  tune,  about  how  the  spirit  of  every 
sect  came  out,  always  alike,  in  the  tem- 
perament, the  very  cut  of  the  face,  or 
whim  of  accent.  These  descendants  of 
the  Covenanters,  now,  —  Presbyterian 
elders  and  their  wives,  —  going  down  to 
camp  to  bid  their  boys  good-bye,  devoted 
them  to  death  with  just  as  stern  integri- 
ty, as  partial  a  view  of  the  right,  as  their 
ancestors  did  theirs  at  Naseby  or  Drum- 
clog  :  their  religion  loved  its  friends  and 
hated  its  enemies  just  as  bitterly  as  when 
it  scowled  at  Monmouth ;  the  "  boys," 
no  doubt,  would  call  themselves  Round- 
heads, as  they  had  done  in  the  three 
months'  service.  Paul  Blecker,  who  had 
seen  a  good  many  sides  of  the  world, 
laughed  to  himself:  the  very  Captain 
here,  good,  anxious,  innocent  as  a  baby, 
as  he  was,  looked  at  the  world  exactly 
through  Balfour  of  Burley's  dead  eyes, 
was  going  to  cure  the  disease  of  it  by  the 
old  pill  of  intolerance  and  bigotry.  No 
wonder  Paul  laughed. 

The  sobered  Quaker  evening  was  mak- 
ing ready  for  night :  the  yellow  warmth 
overhead  thinning  into  tintless  space ;  the 
low  hills  drawing  farther  off  in  the  mel- 
ancholy light ;  the  sky  sinking  nearer ; 
clouds,  unsteady  all  day,  softened  at  last 
into  a  thoughtful  purple,  and  couching 
themselves  slowly  in  the  hollows  of  the 
horizon  ;  the  sweep  of  cornfields  and 
woods  and  distant  farms  growing  dim,  — 
daguerreotype  -  like ;  the  tinkle  of  the 
sheep -bells  on  the  meadows,  the  shouts 
of  the  boys  in  camp  yonder,  the  bass 
drone  of  the  frogs  in  the  swamp  dulling 
down  into  the  remoteness  of  sleep.  The 
Doctor  slackened  his  sharp,  jerking  stride, 
and  fell  into  the  monotonous  gait  of  his 
companion,  glancing  up  to  him.  McKin- 
stry,  he  thought,  was  going  out  to  battle 
to-morrow  with  just  as  cool  phlegm  and 
childlike  content  as  he  would  set  out  to 
buy  his  merino  ewes ;  but  he  would  re- 
ceive no  pay, — meant  to  transfer  it  to  his 
men.  And  he  would  be  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  —  you  might  bet  on  that. 
Umph  !  his  quick  eyes  darting  over  the 


big,  leisurely  frame,  the  neat  yellow  hair, 
and  the  blue  eyes  mildly  peering  through 
spectacles.  Then,  having  satisfactorily 
anatomized  McKinstry,  he  turned  to  the 
evening  again  with  open  senses,  the  sen- 
sitive pulsing  of  his  wide  nostrils  telling 
that  even  the  milky  scent  of  the  full-ud- 
dered  cows  gave  him  keen  enjoyment. 
The  cows  were  going  home  from  pasture, 
up  shady  barn-lanes,  into  the  grayer  shad- 
ows about  the  houses  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  in  whose  windows  lights  were  be- 
ginning to  glimmer.  Solid  old  homesteads 
they  were,  stone  or  brick,  never  wood. 
Out  in  these  Western  settlements,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  they  built  durable  homes, 
curiously  enough,  more  than  in  the  North- 
ern States ;  planted  oaks  about  them, 
that  bore  the  strength  of  the  earth  up  to 
heaven  in  sturdy  arms,  shaming  the  grace- 
ful, uncertain  elm  of  shallower  soils.  Just 
such  old  farm-houses  as  those,  Blecker 
thought,  would  turn  out  such  old-time 
moulded  men  as  McKinstry :  houses 
whose  orchards  still  held  on  to  the  Wai- 
dower  and  Smoke-house  apples;  their 
gardens  gay  with  hollyhocks  and  crim- 
son prince's-feather ;  on  the  book-shelves 
the  "Spectator"  and  "Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine." The  women  of  them  kept  up  the 
old-fashioned  knitting-parties,  and  a  do- 
nation-visit to  the  pastor  once  a  year ;  and 
the  men  were  all  gone  to  the  war,  to  keep 
the  Union  as  it  was  in  their  fathers'  time, 
and  would  doubtless  vote  the  conserv- 
ative ticket  next  election  because  their 
fathers  did,  which  would  make  the  war 
a  horrible  farce.  The  town,  Blecker 
thought,  had  rooted  itself  in  between 
the  hills  with  as  solid  a  persistence  as 
the  prejudices  of  its  builders.  Obstinate- 
ly steep  streets,  shaded  by  gnarled  locust- 
trees  ;  houses  drawn  back  from  the  side- 
walks, in  surly  dread  of  all  new-comers ; 
the  very  smoke,  vaporing  through  the  sky, 
had  defiance  in  it  of  the  outer  barbarous 
world  and  its  vulgar  newness.  Yet  the 
town  had  an  honest  country  heart  in  it, 
if  it  was  a  bit  gray  and  crusty  with  age. 
Blecker,  knowing  it  as  he  did,  did  not 
wonder  the  boys  who  left  it  named  a  vil- 
lage for  it  out  in  Kansas,  trying  to  fancy 
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themselves  at  homo,  —  or  that  one  old 
beggar  in  it  asked  to  be  buried  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  "  So 's  I  kin  hear  the 
stages  a-comin'  in,  an'  know  if  the  old 
place  is  a-gittin'  on." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  migration  from 
it  to-night :  they  met,  every  minute,  bug- 
gies, old-fashioned  carriages,  horsemen. 

"  Going  out  to  camp,"  McKinstry  said ; 
"  the  boys  all  have  some  one  to  bid  them 
good-bye." 

What  a  lonely,  reserved  voice  the  man 
had  !  Blecker  had  the  curiosity  of  all 
sensitive  men  to  know  the  soul-history  of 
people  ;  he  glanced  again  keenly  in  Mc- 
Kinstry's face.  Pshaw !  one  might  as  well 
ask  their  story  from  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
But  that  they  were  dumb,  —  there  was 
hint  of  a  tragedy  in  that ! 

Everybody  stopped  to  speak  to  the 
Doctor.  He  had  been  but  a  few  months 
in  the  place;  but  the  old  church-goers 
had  found  him  out  as  a  passionate,  free- 
and-easy,  honorable  fellow,  full  of  joke 
and  anecdote,  —  shrewd,  too.  They  "  fel- 
lowshipped"  with  him  heartily,  and  were 
glad  when  he  got  the  post  of  surgeon  with 
their  sons.  .  If  there  were  anything  more 
astringent  below  this,  any  more  real  self 
in  the  man,  held  back,  belonging  to  a 
world  outside  of  theirs,  they  did  not  see 
it.  They  knew  him  better,  they  thought, 
than  they  did  Daniel  McKinstry,  who 
had  grown  up  among  them,  just  as  mild 
and  silent  when  he  was  a  tow-haired  boy 
as  now,  a  man  of  forty-five.  He  touched 
his  hat  to  them  now,  and  went  on,  while 
Blecker  leaned  on  the  carriage  -  doors, 
his  brown  face  aglow  with  fun,  his  un- 
easy fingers  drumming  boyishly  on  the 
panel.  Not  knowing  that  through  the 
changeful  face,  and  fierce,  pitiful  eyes 
of  the  boy,  the  man  Paul  Blecker  look- 
ed coolly  out,  testing,  labelling  them. 
The  boy  in  him,  that  they  saw,  Nature 
had  made  ;  but  years  of  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  starvation  came  after,  crime, 
and  society,  whose  work  is  later  than  Na- 
ture's, and  sometimes  better  done. 

"  Fine  girl !  "  said  the  Doctor,  touch- 
ing his  hat  to  Miss  Mallard,  as  she  can- 
tered past.  "  Got  a  head  of  her  own, 


too.  Made  a  deused  good  speech,  when 
she  presented  the  flag  to-day." 

Miss  Mallard  overheard  him,  as  he  in- 
tended she  should,  and  blushed  a  visible 
acknowledgment.  All  of  her  character 
was  visible,  well-developed  as  her  body : 
her  timidity  showed  itself  in  the  unceas- 
ing dropping  of  her  eyelid ;  her  arch  sim- 
plicity in  the  pouting  lips;  a  coy  re- 
serve —  well,  that  everywhere,  to  the 
very  rosette  on  her  retreating  slipper; 
and  her  patriotism  was  quite  palpable  in 
the  color  of  her  Balmoral.  She  rode 
Squire  Mallard's  gray. 

"  And  very  well  they  turn  out,"  sneer- 
ed Blecker. 

"  She  is  a  woman,"  said  the  Captain, 
blushing,  —  differently  from  the  lady, 
however. 

"  And  if  she  is  ?  "  turning  suddenly. 
"  She  has  the  nature  of  a  Bowery  rough. 
Pah,  McKinstry !  Sexes  stand  alike  with 
me.  If  a  woman's  flesh  is  weaker-grain- 
ed a  bit,  what  of  that  ?  Whoever  would 
earn  esteem  must  work  for  it." 

The  Captain  said  nothing,  stammered 
a  little,  then,  hoisting  his  foot  on  a  stump, 
tied  his  shoe  nervously. 

Blecker  smiled,  a  queer,  sorrowful 
smile,  as  if,  oddly  enough,  he  felt  sorry 
for  himself. 

"  I  'd  like  to  think  of  women  as  you 
do,  Mac,"  he  said.  "  You  never  knew 
many  ? " 

"  Only  two,  until  now,  —  my  mother 
and  little  Sarah.  They  're  gone  now." 

Sarah  ?  The  Doctor  was  silent  a  mo- 
ment, thinking.  He  had  heard  of  a  sis- 
ter of  McKinstry's,  sick  for  years  with 
some  terrible  disease,  whom  he  had  nurs- 
ed until  the  end.  She  was  Sarah,  most 
likely.  Well,  that  was  what  his  life  had 
been  given  up  for,  was  it  ?  There  was  a 
twitching  about  McKinstry's  wide  mouth  : 
Paul  looked  away  from  him  a  moment, 
and  then,  glancing  furtively  back,  began 
again. 

"  No,  I  never  knew  my  mother- or  sis- 
ter, Mac.  The  great  discovery  of  this 
age  is  woman,  old  fellow !  I  've  been 
knocked  about  too  much  not  to  have  lost 
all  delusions  about  them.  It  did  well 
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enough  for  the  crusading  times  to  hold 
them  as  angels  in  theory,  and  in  practice 
as  idiots  ;  but  in  these  rough-and-tumble 
days  we  'd  better  give  'em  their  places 
as  flesh  and  blood,  with  exactly  such 
wants  and  passions  as  men." 

The  Captain  never  argued. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  dryly. 

After  that  he  jogged  on  in  silence, 
glancing  askance  at  the  masculine,  self- 
assertant  figure  of  his  companion,  —  at 
the  face,  acrid,  unyielding,  beneath  its 
surface-heat :  ruminating  mildly  to  him- 
self on  what  a  good  thing  it  was  for  him 
never  to  have  known  any  but  old-fash- 
ioned women.  This  Blecker,  now,  had 
been  made  by  intercourse  with  such  wom- 
en -as  those  he  talked  of :  he  came  from 
the  North.  The  Captain  looked  at  him 
with  a  vague,  moony  compassion :  the 
usual  Western  vision  of  a  Yankee  female 
in  his  head, — Bloomer -clad,  hatchet- 
faced,  capable  of  anything,  from  courting 
a  husband  to  commanding  a  ship.  ( It  is 
all  your  fault,  genuine  women  of  New 
England !  Why  don't  you  come  among 
us,  and  know  your  country,  and  let  your 
country  know  you  ?  Better  learn  the 
meaning  of  Chicago  than  of  Venice,  for 
your  own  sakes,  believe  me.) 

They  were  near  the  town  now,  the 
road  crossing  a  railroad-track,  where  the 
hill,  chopped  apart  for  the  grade,  left 
bare  the  black  stratum  of  coal,  tinged 
here  and  there  with  a  bloody  brown  and 
whitish  shale. 

"  Ilillo  !  this  means  iron,"  said  the 
Doctor,  climbing  up  the  bank,  cat-like, 
to  break  off  a  bit;  "  and  here  's  an  odd 
formation,  Mac.  Take  it  in  to  old  Gur- 
ney." 

The  Captain  cleaned  his  spectacles  with 
a  piece  of  chamois-leather,  put  them  on, 
folded  the  leather  and  replaced  it  in  its 
especial  place  in  his  pocket,  before  he 
took  the  bit  of  rock. 

"  All  that  finical  ceremony  he  would 
go  through  in  the  face  of  the  enemy," 
thought  Blecker,  jumping  down  on  the 
track. 

"  Give  it  to  old  Gurney,  Mac.  It  will 
insure  you  a  welcome." 


"  It  is  curious,  Doctor  Blecker.  But 
you  " 

"  I  never  care  to  gratify  anybody.  Be- 
sides, the  old  gentleman  and  I  inter- 
despised.  Our  instincts  cried  out, '  'Ware 
dog  ! '  the  first  day  You  are  a  friend 
of  his,  eh,  Mac  ?  " 

The  Captain's  face  grew  red,  like  a 
bashful  woman's.  He  thought  Blecker 
had  divined  his  secret,  would  haul  it  out 
roughly  in  another  moment.  If  this  slang- 
talking  Yankee  should  take  little  Lizzy's 
name  into  his  mouth  !  But  the  Doctor 
was  silent,  even  looked  away  until  the 
heat  on  the  poor  old  bachelor's  face  had 
died  out.  He  knew  McKinstry's  thought 
of  that  f  little  girl  well  enough,  but  he 
held  the  child-hearted  man's  secret  ten- 
derly and  charily  in  his  hand.  Paul 
Blecker  did  talk  slang  and  assert  him- 
self; but  every  impulse  in  him  was  cle>an, 
delicate,  liberal.  So,  Paul  remaining 
silent,  the  Captain  took  heart  of  grace, 
going  down  the  street,  and  ventured  back 
to  the  Gurney  question. 

"  I  thought  I  would  accompany  you 
there,  Doctor  Blecker.  They  might  only 
think  it  seemly  in  me  to  bid  farewell. 
I" 

Blecker  nodded.  The  man  had  not 
been  able  to  hide  an  harassed  frown  that 
day  under  his  usual  vigor  of  speech  and 
look.  It  became  more  palpable  after 
this ;  his  voice,  when  he  did  speak,  was 
fretful,  irritable,  —  his  lips  compressed ; 
he  stopped  at  a  village -well  to  drink,  as 
though  his  mouth  were  parched. 

"  How  old  is  that  house,  —  the  Gur- 
neys'  ?  "  he  asked,  affecting  carelessness, 
to  baffle  the  curious  inspection  of  Mc- 
Kinstry. 

"  The  Fort  ?  We  call  it  the  Fort  be- 
cause it  was  used  for  one  in  Indian 
times,"  McKinstry  began,  chafing  his 
lean  whiskers  delightedly. 

Old  houses  were  his  hobby,  especial- 
ly this  which  they  approached,  —  a  nar- 
row, long  building  of  unhewn  stone,  fa- 
cing on  the  street,  the  lintels  and  doors 
worm-eaten,  and  green  with  moss. 

"  Built  by  Bradford,  the  new  part,  — 
Bradford,  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection, 
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you  know  ?  Carvings  on  the  walls 
brought  over  the  mountains,  when  to 
bring  them  by  panels  was  a  two-months' 
journey.  There  's  queer  stories  hang 
about  these  old  Pennsylvania  home- 
steads." 

»"  Bradford  ?  The  Gurneys  are  a  new 
family  here,  then  ?  " 

"  Came  here  but  a  few  years  back, 
from  a  country  farther  up  the  mountains. 
They  're  different  from  us." 

"  How,  different  ?  "  with  a  keen, 
surprised  glance.  "  /  see  they  are  a 
newer  people  than  the  others ;  but  I 
thought  the  village  accepted  them  with 
shut  eyes." 

The  Captain  stammered  again. 

"  Old  Father  Gurney,  as  we  call  him, 
taught  school  when  they  first  came,  but 
he  gave  that  up.  This  section  is  a  good 
geological  field,  and  he  wished  to  devote 
himself  to  that,"  he  went  on,  evading  the 
question.  "  They  live  off  of  those  acres 
at  the  back  of  the  house  since  that.  You 
see?  Corn,  potatoes,  buckwheat, — good 
yield." 

"  Who  oversees  the  planting  ?  "  sharp- 

iy- 

McKinstry  wondered  vaguely  at  the 
little  Doctor's  curious  interest  in  the 
Gurneys,  but  went  on  with  his  torpid, 
slow  answers. 

"That  eldest  girl,  I  believe,  Grey. 
Cow  there,  you  see,  and  ducks.  He  's 
popular,  old  Father  Gurney.  People 
have  a  liking  for  his  queer  ways,  help 
him  collect  specimens  for  his  cabinet ;  the 
boys  bring  him  birds  to  stuff,  and  snakes. 
If  it  had  n't  been  for  the  troubles  break- 
ing out,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  a  most 
im-por-tant  discovery,  —  the  crater  of  an 
exhausted  volcano  in  Virginia."  McKin- 
stry lowered  his  voice  cautiously.  "  Fact, 
Sir.  In  Mercer  County.  But  the  guer- 
rillas interfered  with  his  researches." 

"I  think  it  probable.  So  he  stuffs 
birds,  does  he  ?  "  Blecker's  lips  closing 
tighter. 

"  And  keeps  the  snakes  in  alcohol. 
There  are  shelves  in  Miss  Lizzy's  room 
quite  full  of  them.  That  lower  room  it 
was,  but  Joseph  has  taken  it  for  a  study. 


She  has  the  upper  one  for  her  flowers 
and  her  father's  birds." 

"And  Grey,  and  the  twins,  and  the 
four  boys  bedaubed  with  molasses,  and 
the  dog,  and  the  cooking  ?  " 

"  Stowed  away  somewhere,"  the  Cap- 
tain mildly  responded. 

Dr.  Blecker  was  testy. 

"  You  know  Joseph,  her  brother  ?  I 
mean  our  candidate  for  Congress  next 
term  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Democratic.  J.  Schuyler  Gur- 
ney,—  give  him  his  name,  Mac.  Repub- 
lican last  winter.  Joseph  trims  to  wind 
and  tide  well.  I  heard  him  crow  like  a 
barn -yard  fowl  on  the  Capitol  -  steps  at 
Washington  when  Lincoln  called  for  the 
seventy -five  thousand:  now,  he  hashes 
up  Breckinridge's  conservative  speech 
for  your  hickory-backed  farmers.  Does 
he  support  the  family,  Mac  ?  " 

"  His  election-expenses  are  heavy." 

"  Brandy-slings.  I  know  his  proclivi- 
ties." 

McKinstry  colored.  Dr.  Blecker  was 
coarse,  an  ill-bred  man,  he  suspected,  — 
noting,  too,  the  angry  repression  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  stood  leaning  on  the  gate, 
looking  in  at  the  Fort,  for  they  had 
reached  it  by  this  time.  The  Captain 
looked  in,  too,  through  the  dusky  clumps 
of  altheas  and  plum-trees,  at  the  old  stone 
house,  dyed  tawny-gray  in  the  evening 
light,  and  talked  on,  the  words  falling 
unconscious  and  simple  as  a  stream  of 
milk.  The  old  plodder  was  no  longer 
dumb.  Blecker  had  hit  on  the  one 
valve  of  the  shut -up  nature,  the  obsti- 
nate point  of  self-reliant  volition  in  a 
life  that  had  been  one  long  drift  of  cir- 
cumstance. This  old  stone  house,  shag- 
gy with  vines,  its  bloody  script  of  Indian 
warfare  hushed  down  and  covered  with 
modern  fruit-trees  and  sunflowers,  —  this 
fort,  and  the  Gurneys  within  it,  stood  out 
in  the  bare  swamped  stretch  of  the  man's 
years,  their  solitary  bit  of  enchantment. 
They  were  bare  years, — the  forty  he  had 
known :  Fate  had  drained  them  tolerably 
dry  before  she  flung  them,  to  him  to  ac- 
complish duty  in  ;  —  the  duty  was  done 
now.  McKinstry,  a  mild,  common-faced 
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man,  had  gone  through  it  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  pleasantly,  —  never  called  it 
heroism.  It  was  done.  He  had  time  now 
to  stretch  his  nerves  of  body  and  soul 
with  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  —  to  see  that 
Duty  was,  after  all,  a  lean,  meagre-faced 
angel,  that  Christ  sends  first,  but  never 
meant  should  be  nearest  and  best.  Faith, 
love,  and  so,  happiness,  these  were  words 
of  more  pregnant  meaning  in  the  gospel 
the  Helper  left  us.  So  McKinstry  stood 
straight  up,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
and  looked  about  him.  A  man,  with  an 
adult's  blood,  muscles,  needs ;  an  idle 
soul  which  his  cramped  creed  did  not  fill, 
hungry  domestic  instincts,  narrow  and 
patient  habit ;  —  he  claimed  work  and 
happiness,  his  right.  Of  course  it  came, 
and  tangibly.  Into  every  life  God  sends 
an  actual  messenger  to  widen  and  lift  it 
above  itself:  puerile  or  selfish  the  messen- 
ger often  is,  but  so  straight  from  Him  that 
the  divine  radiance  clings  about  it,  and 
all  that  it  touches.  We  call  that  love, 
you  remember.  A  secular  affair,  accord- 
ing to  McKinstry's  education,  as  much  as 
marketing.  So  when  he  found  that  the 
tawny  old  house  and  the  quiet  little  girl 
in  there  with  the  curious  voice,  which 
people  came  for  miles  to  hear,  were  gain- 
ing an  undue  weight  in  his  life,  held,  to 
be  plain,  all  the  fairy-land  of  which  his 
childhood  had  been  cheated,  all  fierce 
beauty,  aspiration,  passionate  strength  to 
insult  Fate,  which  his  life  had  never 
known,  he  kept  the  knowledge  to  him- 
self. It  was  boyish  weakness.  He  chok- 
ed it  out  of  thought  on  Sundays  as  sac- 
rilege :  how  could  he  talk  of  the  Gurney 
house  and  Lizzy  to  that  almighty,  infinite 
Vagueness  he  worshipped  ?  Stalking  to 
and  fro,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  church- 
yard, he  used  to  watch  the  flutter  of  the 
little  girl's  white  dress,  as  she  passed 
by  to  "  meeting."  He  could  not  help  it 
that  his  great  limbs  trembled,  if  the  dress 
touched  them,  or  that  he  had  a  mad  long- 
ing to  catch  the  tired-looking  child  up  to 
his  brawny  breast  and  hold  her  there  for- 
ever. But  he  felt  guilty  and  ashamed 
that  it  was  so  ;  not  knowing  that  Christ, 
seeing  the  pure  thrill  in  his  heart,  smiled 
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just    as   he    did   long   ago   when   Mary 
brought  the  beloved  disciple  to  him. 

He  never  had  told  little  Lizzy  that  he 
loved  her,  —  hardly  told  himself.  Why, 
he  was  forty-five,  —  and  a  year  or  two  ago 
she  was  sledding  down  the  street  with  her 
brothers,  a  mere  yellow-haired  baby.  He 
remembered  the  first  time  he  had  noticed 
her,— 'one  Christmas  eve ;  his  mother  and 
Sarah  were  alive  then.  There  was  an 
Italian  woman  came  to  the  village  with 
a  broken  hand-organ,  a  filthy,  starving 
wretch,  and  Gurney's  little  girl  went  with 
her  from  house  to  house  in  the  snow,  sing- 
ing Christmas  carols,  and  handing  the 
tambourine.  Everybody  said,  "Why, 
you  little  tot  1 "  and  gave  her  handfuls 
of  silver.  Such  a  wonderful  voice  she 
had  even  then,  and  looked  so  chubby  and 
pretty  in  her  little  blue  cloak  and  hood  ; 
and  going  about  with  the  woman  was  such 
a  pure-hearted  thing  to  do.  She  danced 
once  or  twice  that  day,  striking  the  tam- 
bourine, he  remembered ;  the  sound  of  it 
seemed  to  put  her  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy, 
laughing  till  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
and  her  tangled  hair  fell  all  about  her 
red  cheeks.  She  could  not  help  but  do 
it,  he  believed,  for  at  other  times  she  was 
shy,  terrified,  if  one  spoke  to  her ;  but  he 
wished  he  had  not  seen  her  dance  then, 
though  she  was  only  a  child :  dancing,  he 
thought,  was  as  foul  and  effective  a  snare 
as  ever  came  from  hell.  After  that  day 
she  used  often  to  come  to  the  farm  to  see 
his  mother  and  Sarah.  They  tried  to 
teach  her  to  sew,  but  she  was  a  lazy  lit- 
tle thing,  he  remembered,  with  an  indul- 
gent smile.  And  he  was  "  Uncle  Dan." 
So  now  she  was  grown  up,  quite  a  wom- 
an :  in  those  years,  when  she  had  been 
with  her  kinsfolk  in  New  York,  she  had 
been  taught  to  sing.  Well,  well  1  Mc- 
Kinstry reckoned  music  as  about  as  use- 
ful as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a 
pot ;  so  he  never  cared  to  know,  what 
was  the  fact,  that  this  youngest  daughter 
of  Gurney's  had  one  of  the  purest  con- 
tralto voices  in  the  States.  She  came 
home,  grown,  But  just  as  shy ;  only  tired, 
needing  care :  no  one  could  look  in  Liz- 
zy Gurney's  face  without  wishing  to  com- 
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fort  and  help  the  child.  The  Gurneys 
were  so  wretchedly  poor,  that  might  be 
the  cause  of  her  look.  She  was  a  woman 
now.  Well,  and  then  ?  Why,  nothing 
then.  He  was  Uncle  Dan  still,  of  whom 
she  was  less  afraid  than  of  any  other  liv- 
ing creature :  that  was  all.  Thinking,  as 
he  stood  with  Paul  Blecker,  leaning  over 
the  gate,  of  how  she  had  brought  him 
a  ba'dly-made  havelock  that  morning. 
"  You  're  always  so  kind  to  me,"  she 
said.  "  So  I  am  kind  to  her,"  he  thought, 
his  quiet  blue  eyes  growing  duller  behind 
their  spectacles ;  "  so  I  will  be." 

The  Doctor  opened  the  gate,  and  went 
in,  turning  into  the  shrubbery,  and  seat- 
ing himself  under  a  sycamore. 

"  Don't  wait  for  me,  McKinstry,"  he 
said.  "I  '11  sit  here  and  smoke  a  bit. 
Here  comes  the  aforesaid  Joseph." 

He  did  not  light  his  cigar,  however, 
when  the  other  left  him ;  took  off  his  hat 
to  let  the  wind  blow  through  his  hair,  the 
petulant  heat  dying  out  of  his  face,  giv- 
ing place  to  a  rigid  settling,  at  last,  of 
the  fickle  features. 

A  flabby,  red-faced  man  in  fine  broad- 
cloth and  jaunty  beaver  came  down  the 
path,  fumbling  his  seals,  and  met  the  Cap- 
tain with  a  puffing  snort  of  salutation. 
To  Blecker,  whose  fancy  was  made  sul- 
try to-night  by  some  passion  we  know 
nothing  of,  he  looked  like  a  bloated  spi- 
der coming  out  of  the  cell  where  his  vic- 
tims were.  "  Gorging  himself,  while  they 
and  the  country  suffer  the  loss,"  he  mut- 
tered. But  Paul  was  a  hot-brained  young 
man.  We  should  only  have  seen  a  vulgar, 
commonplace  trickster  in  politics,  such  as 
the  people  make  pets  of.  "  Such  men  as 
Schuyler  Gurney  get  the  fattest  offices. 
God  send  us  a  monarchy  soon  ! "  he  hiss- 
ed under  his  breath,  as  the  gate  closed 
after  the  politician.  By  which  you  will 
perceive  that  Dr.  Blecker,  like  most  men 
fighting  their  way  up,  was  too  near-sight- 
ed for  any  abstract  theories.  Liberty,  he 
thought,  was  a  very  poetic,  Millennium- 
like  idea  for  stump-speeches  and  college- 
cubs,  but  he  grappled  with  the  time  the 
States  were  too  chaotic,  untaught  a  mass 
for  self-  government ;  he  cursed  seces- 


sion as  anarchy,  and  the  government  at 
Washington  for  those  equally  anarchi- 
cal, drunken  whims  of  tyranny ;  he  would 
like  to  see  an  iron  heel  put  on  the  whole 
concern,  for  wholesome  discipline.  The 
Doctor  was  born  in  one  of  the  Border 
States  ;  men  there,  it  is  said,  have  a 
sort  of  hand-to-mouth  politics  ;  their  dai- 
ly bread  of  rights  is  all  they  care  for ;  so 
Paul  seldom  looked  into  to-morrow  for 
anything.  In  other  ways,  too,  his  birth 
had  curdled  his  blood  into  a  sensuous 
languor.  To-night,  after  McKinstry  had 
entered  the  house,  and  he  was  left  alone, 
the  quaint  old  garden  quiet,  the  air  about 
him  clean,  pure,  unperfumed,  the  stars 
distant  and  lonely,  his  limbs  bedded  in 
the  clinging  moss,  he  was  rested  for  the 
moment,  happy  like  a  child,  with  no  sub- 
tile-sensed questionings  why.  The  sounds 
of  the  village  could  not  penetrate  there ; 
the  content,  the  listless  hush  of  the  night 
was  with  him ;  the  delicious  shimmer  of 
the  trees  in  the  starlight,  the  low  call 
of  the  pigeon  to  its  mate,  even  the  fall 
of  the  catalpa- blossoms  upon  his  hand, 
thrilled  him  with  unreasoning  pleasure  : 
a  dull  consciousness  that  the  earth  was 
alive  and  well,  and  he  was  glad  to  live 
with  the  rest. 

Something  in  Blecker's  nature  came 
into  close  rapport  with  the  higher  animal 
life.  If  he  had  been  born  with  money, 
and  lived  here  in  these  stagnating  bills, 
or  down  yonder  on  some  lazy  cotton-plan- 
tation, he  would  have  settled  down  be- 
fore this  into  a  genial,  child-loving,  arbi- 
trary husband  and  master,  fond  of  pic- 
tures and  horses,  his  house  in  decent 
taste,  his  land  pleasure-giving,  his  wines 
good.  By  this  time  he  would  have  been 
Judge  Blecker,  with  a  portly  voice,  flush- 
ed face,  and  thick  eyelids.  But  he  had 
scuffled  and  edged  his  way  in  the  thin 
air  of  Connecticut  as  errand-boy,  da- 
guerreotypist,  teacher,  doctor ;  —  so  he 
came  into  the  Gurney  garden  that  night, 
shrewd,  defiant,  priding  himself  on  de- 
tecting shams.  His  waistcoat  and  trou- 
sers were  of  coarser  stuff  than  suited  his 
temperament ;  a  taint  of  vulgarity  in  his 
talk,  his  whiskers  untrimrncd,  the  mean- 
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ing  of  his  face  compacted,  sharpened.  It 
Mras  many  a  year  since  a  tear  had  come 
into  his  black  eyes;  yet  tears  belonged 
there,  as  much  as  to  a  woman's. 

Only  for  a  few  moments,  therefore,  he 
was  contented  to  sit  quiet  in  the  soft 
gloaming :  then  he  puffed  his  cigar  im- 
patiently, watching  the  house.  Waiting 
for  some  one  :  with  no  fancies  about  the 
old  fort,  like  McKinstry.  An  over -full 
house,  with  an  unordered,  slipshod  life, 
hungry,  clinging  desperately  in  its  pov- 
erty to  an  old  prestige  of  rank,  one  work- 
er inside  patiently  bearing  the  whole  self- 
ish burden.  Well,  there  was  the  history 
of  the  anxious,  struggling,  middle  class  of 
America :  why  need  he  have  been  goaded 
so  intolerably  by  this  instance  ?  Paul's 
eyes  were  jautidiced :  he  sat  moodily1 
watching  the  lighted  window  off  in  the 
darkness,  through  which  he  could  catch 
glimpses  of  the  family-room  within :  he 
called  it  a  pitiful  tragedy  going  on  there ; 
yet  it  seemed  to  be  a  cheerful  and  hearty 
life.  This  girl  Grey, 'whom  he  looked  on 
as  one  might  on  some  victim  from  whose 
lungs  the  breath  was  drawn  slowly,  was 
fresh,  careless,  light-hearted  enough.  Go- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  room,  now  carrying 
one  of  the  children,  she  sang  it  to  sleep 
with  no  doleful  ditty,  such  as  young  wom- 
en fresh  from  boarding-school  affect,  but 
with  a  ringing,  cheery  song.  You  might 
be  sure  that  Baby  would  wake  laughing 
to-morrow  morning  after  it.  He  could 
see  her  shadow  pass  and  repass  the  win- 
dows ;  she  would  be  out  presently ;  she 
was  used  to  come  out  always  after  the 
hot  day's  flurry,  —  to  say  her  prayers,  he 
believed ;  and  he  chose  to  see  her  there 
in  the  dark  and  coolness  to  bid  her  good- 
bye. He  waited,  not  patiently. 

Grey,  trotting  up  and  down,  holding 
by  the  chubby  legs  and  wriggling  arms 
of  Master  Pen,  sang  herself  out  of  breath 
with  "  Roy's  Wife,"  and  stopped  short. 

"I  'm  sure,  Pen,  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  you,"  —  half  ready  to  cry. 

"  '  Dixie,'  now,  Sis." 

Pen  was  three  years  old,  but  he  was 
the  baby  when  his  mother  died ;  so  Sis 
walked  him  to  sleep  every  night :  all 
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tender  memories  of  her  who  was  gone 
clinging  about  the  little  fat  lump  of  mis- 
chief in  his  white  night-gown.  A  wiry 
voice  spoke  out  of  some  corner,  — 

"  Yer  'd  hev  a  thumpiii'  good  warm- 
in',  Mars'  Penrose,  ef  ole  Oth  hed  his 
will  o'  yer !  It  'ud  be  a  special  'pensa- 
tion  ob  de  Lord  fur  dat  chile ! " 

Pen  prospected  his  sister's  face  with 
the  corner  of  one  blue  eye.  There  was 
a  line  about  the  freckled  cheeks  and  ba- 
by-mouth of  "  Sis  "  that  sometimes  agreed 
with  Oth  on  the  subject  of  dispensations, 
but  it  was  not  there  to-night. 

"No,  no,  uncle.  Not  the  last  thing 
before  he  goes  to  bed.  I  always  try,  my- 
self, to  see  something  bright  and  pretty 
for  the  last  thing,  and  then  shut  my  eyes, 
quick, — just  as  Pen  will  do  now :  quick ! 
there  's  my  sonny  boy  ! " 

Nobody  ever  called  Grey  Gurney  pret- 
ty ;  but  Pen  took  an  immense  delight  in 
her  now ;  shook  and  kicked  her  for  his 
pony,  but  could  not  make  her  step  less 
firm  or  light ;  thrust  his  hands  about  her 
white  throat ;  pulled  the  fine  reddish  hair 
down  ;  put  his  dumpling  face  to  hers.  A 
thin,  uncertain  face,  but  Pen  knew  noth- 
ing of  that ;  he  did  know,  though,  that 
the  skin  was  fresh  and  dewy  as  his  own, 
the  soft  lips  very  ready  for  kisses,  and 
the  pale  hazel  eyes  just  as  straightfor- 
ward-looking as  a  baby's.  Children  and 
dogs  believe  in  women  like  Grey  Gurney. 
Finally,  from  pure  exhaustion,  Pen  cud- 
dled up  and  went  to  sleep. 

It  was  a  long,  narrow  room  where 
Grey  and  the  children  were,  covered 
with  rag-carpet,  (she  and  the  boys  and 
old  Oth  had  made  the  balls  for  it  last 
winter)  :  well  lighted,  for  Father  Gur- 
ney had  his  desk  in  there  to-night.  He 
was  working  at  his  catalogue  of  Sauroi- 
-  dichnites  in  Pennsylvania.  A  tall,  lean 
man,  with  hook-nose,  and  peering,  pro- 
truding, blue  eyes.  Captain  McKinstry 
sat  by  him,  turning  over  Brongniart ; 
his  brain,  if  one  might  judge  from  the 
frequency  with  which  he  blew  his  nose, 
evidently  the  worse  from  the  wear  since 
he  came  in  ;  glancing  with  an  irresolute 
awe  from  the  book  to  the  bony  frame 
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of  the  old  man  in  his  red  dressing-gown, 
and  then  to  the  bony  carcasses  of  the 
birds  on  the  wall  in  their  dusty  plumage. 

"  Like  enough  each  to  t'  other,"  old 
Oth  used  to  mutter ;  "  on'y  dem  birds 
done  forgot  to  eat,  an'  Mars'  Gurney 
neber  will,  gorry  knows  dat ! " 

"  If  you  could,  Captain  McKinstry," — 
it  was  the  old  man  who  spoke  now,  with 
a  sort  of  whiffle  through  his  teeth,  —  "if 
you  could  ?  A  chip  of  shale  next  to  this 
you  brought  this  evening  would  satisfy 
me.  This  is  evidently  an  original  fossil 
foot-mark:  no  work  of  Indians.  I  '11 
go  with  you,"  —  gathering  his  dressing- 
gown  about  his  lank  legs. 

"  No,"  said  the  Captain,  some  sudden 
thought  bringing  gravity  and  self-reliance 
into  his  face.  "My  little  girl  is  going 
with  Uncle  Dan.  It 's  the  last  walk  I 
can  take  with  her.  Go,  child,  and  bring 
your  bonnet." 

Little  Lizzy  (people  generally  called 
her  that)  got  up  from  the  door-step  where 
she  sat,  and  ran  up-stairs.  She  was  one 
of  those  women  who  look  as  if  they  ought 
to  be  ordered  and  taken  care  of.  Grey 
put  a  light  shawl  over  her  shoulders  as 
she  passed  her.  Grey  thought  of  Lizzy 
always  very  much  as  a  piece  of  fine  por- 
celain among  some  earthen  crocks,  she 
being  a  very  rough  crock  herself.  Did  not 
she  have  to  make  a  companion  in  some 
ways  of  old  Oth  ?  When  she  had  no 
potatoes  for  dinner,  or  could  get  no  sew- 
ing to  pay  for  Lizzy's  shoes,  (Lizzy  was 
hard  on  her  shoes,  poor  thing !)  she  found 
herself  talking  it  over  with  Oth.  The 
others  did  not  care  for  such  things,  and 
it  would  be  mean  to  worry  them,  but 
Oth  liked  a  misery,  and  it  was  such  a 
relief  to  tell  things  sometimes  !  The  old 
negro  had  been  a  slave  of  her  grandfa- 
ther's until  he  was  of  age  ;  he  was  quite 
helpless  now,  having  a  disease  of  the 
spine.  But  Grey  had  brought  him  to 
town  with  them,  "because,  you  know, 
uncle,  I  could  n't  keep  house  without 
you,  at  all,— I  really  could  n't."  So  he 
had  his  chair  covered  with  sheepskin  in 
the  sunniest  corner  always,  and  Grey 
made  over  her  father's  old  clothes  for 


him  on  the  machine.  Oth  had  learned 
to  knit,  and  made  "  hisself  s'ficiently  in- 
dependent, heelin'  an'  ribbin'  der  boys' 
socks,  an*  keepin'  der  young  debbils  in 
order,"  he  said. 

It  was  but  a  cheap  machine  Grey  had, 
but  a  sturdy  little  chap  ;  the  steel  band 
of  it,  even  the  wheel,  flashed  back  a  jolly 
laugh  at  her  as  she  passed  it,  slowly  hush- 
ing Pen,  as  if  it  would  like  to  say,  "  I  '11 
put  you  through,  Sis  ! "  and  looked  quite 
contemptuously  at  the  heaps  of  white 
muslin  piled  up  beside  it.  The  boys' 
shirts,  you  know,  — but  was  n't  it  a  mercy 
she  had  made  enough  to  buy  them  before 
muslin  went  up?  There  were  three  of 
the  boys  asleep  now,  legs  and  arms  adrift 
over  the  floor,  pockets  gorged  with  half- 
apples,  bits  of  twine  instead  of  suspend- 
ers, other  surreptitious  bits  under  their 
trousers  -  for  straps.  There  were  the 
twins,  girls  of  ten,  hungering  for  beaux, 
pickles,  and  photographic  albums.  They 
were  gone  to  a  party  in  the  village. 
"  Sis  "  had  done  up  their  white  dresses ; 
and  such  fun  as  they  had  with  her,  put- 
ting them  on  to  hide  the  darns!  She 
made  it  so  comical  that  they  laughed 
more  than  they  did  the  whole  even- 
ing. 

Grey  had  saved  some  money  to  buy 
them  ribbon  for  sashes,  but  Joseph  had 
taken  it  from  her  work-basket  that  morn- 
ing to  buy  cigars.  One  of  the  girls  had 
cried,  and  even  Grey's  lips  grew  scar- 
let; her  Welsh  blood  maddened.  This 
woman  was  neither  an  angel  nor  an  idi- 
ot, Paul  Blecker.  Then  —  it  was  such 
a  trifle !  Poor  Joseph !  he  had  been 
her  mother's  favorite,  was  spoiled  a  lit- 
tle. So  she  hurried  to  his  chamber-door 
with  his  shaving-water,  calling,  "  Broth- 
er ! "  Grey  had  a  low,  always  pleasant 
voice,  I  remember ;  you  looked  in  her 
eyes,  when  you  heard  it,  to  see  her  laugh- 
ing. The  ex- Congressman  was  friendly, 
but  dignified,  when  he  took  the  water. 
Grey  presumed  on  her  usefulness ;  wom- 
en seldom  did  know  their  place. 

There  was  yet  another  girl  busy  now, 
convoying  the  lubberly  hulks  of  boys  to 
bed,  —  a  solid,  Dutch-built  little  clipper, 
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Loo  by  name.  Loo  looked  upon  Grey 
secretly  as  ratlier  silly ;  (she  did  all  the 
counting  for  her ;  Grey  hardly  knew  the 
multiplication-table ;)  she  always,  howev- 
er, kept  her  opinions  to  herself.  Tugging 
the  boys  after  her  in  the  manner  of  a  tow- 
boat,  she  thumped  past  her  father  and 
"  that  gype,  McKinstry,  colloging  over 
their  bits  of  rock,"  indignation  in  every 
twist  of  her  square  shoulders. 

"  Fresh  air,"  she  said  to  Grey,  jerk- 
ing her  head  emphatically  toward  the 
open  door. 

"I  will,  Looey." 

"  Looey  !  Pish  ! " 

It  was  no  admiring  glance  she  bestow- 
ed on  the  slight  figure  that  came  down 
the  stairs,  and  stood  timidly  waiting  for 
McKinstry. 

"  You  're  going,  Captain  ? "  the  old 
man's  nose  and  mind  starting  suddenly 
up  from  his  folio.  "  Lizzy,  —  eh  ?  Here 
's  the  bit  of  rock.  In  the  coal  formation, 
you  say  ?  Impossible,  then,  to  be  as  old 
as  the  batrachian  track  that " 

A  sudden  howl  brought  him  back  to 
the  present  era.  Loo  was  arguing  her 
charge  up  to  bed  by  a  syllogism  applied 
at  the  right  time  in  the  right  place.  The 
old  man  held  his  hands  to  his  ears  with  a 
patient  smile,  until  McKinstry  was  out 
of  hearing. 

"It  is  hard  to  devote  the  mind  pure 
to  a  search  for  truth  here,  my  daugh- 
ter," looking  over  Grey's  head  as  usual, 
with  pensive,  benevolent  eyes.  "  But  I 
do  what  I  can,  —  I  do  what  I  can." 

"  I  know,  father,"  —  stroking  his  hair 
as  she  might  a  child's,  trimming  the  lamp, 
and  bringing  his  slippers  while  he  held 
out  his  feet  for  her  to  put  them  on, — "  I 
know." 

Then,  when  he  took  up  the  pen,  she 
went  out  into  the  cool  night. 

"  I  do  what  I  can,"  said  he,  earnestly, 
looking  at  the  catalogue,  with  his  head 
to  one  side. 

It  was  Oth's  time,  —  now  or  never. 

"  Debbil  de  bit  yer  do  !  Ef  yer  did 
what  yer  could,  Mars'  Si,  dar  'ud  be 
more  'n  one  side  o'  sparerib  in  de  cel- 
lar fur  ten  hungry  mouths.  We  've 


gone  done  eat  dat  pig  o'  Miss  Grey's 
from  head  ter  tail.  An'  pigs  in  June  's 
a  disgrace  ter  Christians,  let  alone  Pres- 
byterians like  us  uns." 

The  old  man  glanced  at  him.  Oth'a 
spine  gave  his  tongue  free  license. 

"I  '11  discharge  him,"  faintly. 

"  'Scharge  yerself,"  growled  Oth,  un- 
der his  breath. 

So  the  old  man  went  back  to  his  ba- 
trachians,  and  Oth  ribbed  Pen's  sock  in 
silence  :  the  old  fort  stood  at  last  as  quiet 
in  the  moonlight  as  if  it  were  thinking 
over  all  of  its  long-ago  Indian  sieges. 

Grey's  step  was  noiseless,  going  down 
the  tan -bark  path.  She  drew  long 
breaths,  her  lungs  being  choked  with 
the  day's  work,  and  threw  back  the  hair 
from  her  forehead  and  throat.  There 
was  a  latent  dewiness  in  the  air  that  made 
the  clear  moonlight  as  fresh  and  invig- 
orating as  a  winter's  morning.  Grey 
stretched  out  her  arms  in  it,  with  a  laugh, 
as  a  child  might.  You  would  know,  to 
look  at  her  hair,  that  there  was  a  strong 
poetic  capacity  in  that  girl  below  her 
simple  Quaker  character ;  as  it  lay  in 
curly  masses  where  the  child  had  pulled 
it  down,  there  was  no  shine,  but  clear 
depth  of  color  in  it :  her  eyes  the  same  ; 
not  soggy,  black,  flashing  as  women's 
are  who  effuse  their  experience  every 
day  for  the  benefit  of  by-standers  ;  this 
girl's  were  pale  hazel,  clear,  meaning- 
less at  times,  but  when  her  soul  did  force 
itself  to  the  light  they  gave  it  fit  utter- 
ance. Women  with  hair  and  eyes  like 
those,  with  passionate  lips  and  strong 
muscles  like  Grey  Gurney's,  are  chil- 
dren, single-natured  all  their  lives,  un- 
til some  day  God's  test  comes :  then 
they  live  tragedies,  unconscious  of  their 
deed. 

The  night  was  singularly  clear,  *in  its 
quiet :  only  a  few  dreamy  trails  of  gray 
mist,  asleep  about  the  moon :  far  off  on  the 
crest  of  the  closing  hills,  she  fancied  she 
could  see  the  wind-stir  in  the  trees  that 
made  a  feathered  shadow  about  the  hori- 
zon. She  leaned  on  the  stile,  looking 
over  the  sweep  of  silent  meadows  and 
hills,  and  slow  -  creeping  watercourses. 
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The  whole  earth  waited,  she  fancied,  with 
newer  life  and  beauty  than  by  day  :  go- 
ing back,  it  might  be,  in  the  pure  moon- 
light, to  remember  that  dawn  when  God 
said,  "  Let  there  be  light."  The  girl  com- 
prehended the  meaning  of  the  night  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  because  of  the  house  she 
had  left.  Every  night  she  came  out 
there.  She  left  the  clothes  and  spare- 
ribs  behind  her,  and  a  Something,  a  Grey 
Gurney  that  might  have  been,  came 
back  to  her  in  the  coolness  and  rest,  the 
nearer  she  drew  to  the  pure  old  earth. 
She  never  went  down  into  those  mossy 
hollows,  or  among  the  shivering  pines, 
with  a  soiled,  tawdry  dress  ;  she  wore  al- 
ways the  clear,  primitive  colors,  or  white, 
—  Grey :  it  was  the  girl's  only  bit  of 
self-development.  This  night  she  could 
see  McKinstry's  figure,  as  he  went  down 
the  path  through  the  rye-field.  He  was 
stooping,  leading  Lizzy  by  the  hand,  as 
a  nurse  might  an  infant.  Grey  thrust 
the  currant-bushes  aside  eagerly;  she 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  girl's  face  in 
the  colorless  light.  It  always  had  a  livid 
tinge,  but  she  fancied  it  was  red  now 
with  healthy  blushes ;  her  eyes  were  on 
the  ground :  in  the  house  they  looked 
out  from  under  their  heavy  brows  on 
their  daily  life  with  a  tired  coldness  that 
made  silly  Grey  ashamed  of  her  own 
light  -  heartedness.  The  man's  common 
face  was  ennobled  with  such  infinite  ten- 
derness and  pain,  Grey  thought  the  help 
that  lay  therein  Avould  content  her  sister. 
It  was  time  for  the  girl's  rest  to  come ; 
she  was  sick  of  herself  and  of  life.  So 
the  tears  came  to  Grey's  eyes,  though  to 
the  very  bottom  of  her  heart  she  was 
thankful  and  glad. 

"  She  has  found  home  at  last!"  — she 
said  ;  And,  maybe,  because  something  in 
the  thought  clung  to  her  as  she  saunter- 
ed slowly  down  the  garden  -  alleys,  her 
lips  kept  moving  in  a  childish  fashion  of 
hers.  "  A  home  at  last,  at  last !  "—  that 
was  what  she  said. 

Paul  Blecker,  too,  waiting  back  yon- 
der among  the  trees,  saw  McKinstry  and 
his  companion,  and  read  the  same  story 
that  Grey  did,  but  in  a  different  fashion. 


"  The  girl  loves  him."  There  were  pos- 
sibilities, however,  in  that  woman's  curi- 
ous traits,  that  Blecker,  being  a  physi- 
cian and  a  little  of  a  soul-fancier,  saw : 
nothing  in  McKinstry's  formal,  orthodox 
nature  ran  parallel  with  them ;  there- 
fore he  never  would  know  them.  As 
they  passed  Blecker's  outlook  through 
the  trees,  his  half-shut  eye  ran  over  her, 
— the  despondent  step,  the  lithe,  nervous 
limbs,  the  manner  in  which  she  clung 
for  protection  to  his  horny  hand.  "  Poor 
child  ! "  the  Doctor  thought.  There  was 
something  more,  in  the  girl's  face,  that, 
people  called  gentle  and  shy :  a  weak, 
uncertain  chin ;  thin  lips,  never  still  an  . 
instant,  opening  and  shutting  like  a  starv- 
ing animal's;  gray  eyes,  dead,  opaque, 
such  as  Blecker  had  noted  in  the  spirit- 
ual mediums  in  New  England. 

"  I  'm  glad  it  is  McKinstry  she  loves, 
and  not  I,"  he  said. 

He  turned,  and  forgot  her,  watching 
Grey  coming  nearer  to  him.  The  gar- 
den sloped  down  to  the  borders  of  the 
creek,  and  she  stood  on  its  edge  now, 
looking  at  the  uneasy  crusting  of  the 
black  water  and  the  pearly  glint  of 
moonlight.  Thinking  of  Lizzy,  and  the 
strong  love  that  held  her ;  feeling  a  lit- 
tle lonely,  maybe,  and  quiet,  she  did 
not  know  why ;  trying  to  wrench  her 
thoughts  back  to  the  house,  and  the 
clothes,  and  the  sparcribs.  Why  !  he 
could  read  her  thoughts  on  her  face  as 
if  it  were  a  baby's  !  A  homely,  silly  girl 
they  called  her.  He  thanked  God  no- 
body had  found  her  out  before  him. 
Look  at  the  dewy  freshness  of  her  skin  ! 
how  pure  she  was  !  how  the  world  would 
knock  her  about,  if  he  did  not  keep  his 
hold  on  her !  But  he  would  do  that ;  to- 
night he  meant  to  lay  his  hand  upon  her 
life,  and  never  take  it  off,  absorb  it  in 
his  own.  She  moved  forward  into  the 
clear  light :  that  was  right.  There  was 
a  broken  boll  of  a  beech -tree  covered 
with  lichen :  she  should  sit  on  that,  pres- 
ently, her  face  in  open  light,  he  in  the 
shadow,  while  he  told  her.  "Watching 
her  with  hot  breath  where  she  stood, 
then  going  down  to  her:  — 
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"  Is  Grey  waiting  to  bid  her  friend 
good-bye  ?  " 

She  put  her  hand  in  his, — her  very 
lips  trembling  with  the  sudden  heat,  her 
untrained  eyes  wandering  restlessly. 

"  I  thought  you  would  come  to  me, 
Doctor  Blecker." 

"Call  me  Paul,"  roughly.  "I  was 
coarser  born  and  bred  than  you.  I 
want  to  think  that  matters  nothing  to 
you." 

She  looked  up  proudly. 

"  You  know  it  matters  nothing.  I  am 
not  vulgar." 

"  No,  Grey.  But  —  it  is  curious,  but 
no  one  ever  called  me  Paul,  as  boy  or 
man.  It  is  a  sign  of  equality ;  and  I  Ve 
always  had,  in  the  melee,  the  underneath 
taint  about  me.  You  are  not  vulgar 
enough  to  care  for  it.  Yours  is  the  high- 
est and  purest  nature  I  ever  knew.  Yet 
I  know  it  is  right  for  you  to  call  me  Paul. 
Your  soul  and  mine  stand  on  a  plane 
before  God." 

The  childish  flush  left  her  face;  the 
timid  woman -look  was  in  it  now.  He 
bent  nearer. 

"  They  stand  there  alone,  Grey." 

She  drew  back  from  him,  her  hands 
nervously  catching  in  the  thick  curls. 

"  You  do  not  believe  that  ?  "  his  breath 
clogged  and  hot.  "  It  is  a  fancy  of  mine  ? 
not  true  ?  " 

"  It  is  true." 

He  caught  the  whisper,  his  face  grow- 
ing pale,  his  eyes  flashing. 

"  Then  you  are  mine,  child  !  What  is 
the  meaning  of  these  paltry  contradic- 
tions ?  Why  do  you  evade  me  from  day 
to  day  ?  " 

"  You  promised  me  not  to  speak  of  this 
again,"— weakly. 

"  Pah !  You  have  a  man's  straight- 
forward, frank  instinct,  Grey ;  and  this  is 
cowardly,  —  paltry,  as  I  said  before.  I 
will  speak  of  it  again.  To-night  is  all 
that  is  left  to  me." 

He  seated  her  upon  the  beech -trunk. 
One  could  tell  by  the  very  touch  and 
glance  of  the  man  how  the  image  of 
this  woman  stood  solitary  in  his  coarser 
thoughts,  delicate,  pure  :  a  disciple  would 
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have  laid  just  such  reverential  fingers  on 
the  robe  of  the  Madonna.  Then  he  stood 
off  from  her,  looking  straight  into  her 
hazel  eyes.  Grey,  with  all  her  innocent 
timidity,  was  the  cooler,  stronger,  may- 
be, of  the  two :  the  poor  Doctor's  pas- 
sionate nature,  buffeted  from  one  an- 
ger and  cheat  to  another  in  the  world, 
brought  very  little  quiet  or  tact  or  apti- 
tude in  language  for  this  one  hour.  Yet, 
standing  there,  his  man's  sturdy  heart 
throbbing  slow  as  an  hysteric  woman's, 
his  eyeballs  burning,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  all  his  life  had  been  but  the  weak 
preface  to  these  words  he  was  going  to 
speak. 

"  It  angers  me,"  he  muttered,  abrupt- 
ly, "  that,  when  I  come  to  you  with  the 
thought  that  a  man's  or  a  woman's  soul 
can  hold  but  once  in  life,  you  put  me 
aside  with  the  silly  whims  of  a  school- 
girl. It  is  not  worthy  of  you,  Grey. 
You  are  not  as  other  women." 

What  was  this  that  he  had  touched  ? 
She  looked  up  at  him  steadily,  her  hands 
clasped  about  her  knees,  the  childlike 
rose -glow  and  light  banished  from  her 
face. 

"I  am  not  like  other  women.  You 
speak  truer  than  you  know.  You  call 
.  me  a  silly,  happy  child.  Maybe  I  am ; 
but,  Paul,  once  in  my  life  God  punished 
me.  I  don't  know  for  what,"  —  getting 
up,  and  stretching  out  her  groping  arms, 
blindly. 

There  was  a  sudden  silence.  This  was 
not  the  cheery,  healthful  Grey  Gurney 
of  a  moment  before,  this  woman  with  the 
cold  terror  creeping  out  in  her  face.  He 
caught  her  hands  and  held  them. 

"  I  don't  know  for  what,"  she  moaned. 
"  He  did  it.  He  is  good." 

He  watched  the  slow  change  in  her 
face  :  it  made  his  hands  tremble  as 
they  held  hers.  No  longer  a  child, 
but  a  woman  whose  soul  the  curse  had 
touched.  Miriam,  leprous  from  God's 
hand,  might  have  thus  looked  up  to  Him 
without  the  camp.  Blecker  drew  her 
closer.  Was  she  not  his  own  ?  He 
would  defend  her  against  even  this  God, 
for  whom  he  cared  but  little. 
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"  What  has  been  done  to  you,  child  ?  " 

She  shook  herself  free,  speaking  in  a 
fast,  husky  whisper. 

"  Do  not  touch  me,  Dr.  Blecker.  It 
was  no  school-girl's  whim  that  kept  me 
from  you.  I  am  not  like  other  women. 
I  am  not  worthy  of  any  man's  love." 

"  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean,"  he 
said,  gravely.  "  I  know  your  story,  Grey. 
They  made  you  live  a  fovil  lie  once.  I 
know  it  all.  You  were  a  child  then." 

She  had  gone  still  farther  from  him, 
holding  by  the  trunk  of  a  dead  tree,  her 
face  turned  towards  the  water.  The 
black .  sough  of  wind  from  it  lifted  her 
hair,  and  dampened  her  forehead.  The 
man's  brain  grew  clearer,  stronger,  some- 
how, as  he  looked  at  her ;  as  thought  does 
in  the  few  electric  moments  of  life  when 
sham  and  conventionality  crumble  down 
like  ashes,  and  souls  stand  bare,  face  to 
face.  For  the  every-day,  cheery,  unself- 
ish Grey  of  the  coarse  life  in  yonder  he 
cared  but  little ;  it  was  but  the  husk  that 
held  the  woman  whose  nature  grappled 
with  his  own,  that  some  day  would  take 
it  with  her  to  the  Devil  or  to  God.  He 
knew  that.  It  was  this  woman  that  stood 
before  him  now :  looking  back,  out  of 
the  inbred  force  and  purity  within  her, 
the  indignant  man's  sense  of  honor  that 
she  had,  on  the  lie  they  had  made  her 
live  :  daring  to  face  the  truth,  that  God 
had  suffered  this  thing,  yet  clinging,  like 
a  simple  child,  to  her  old  faith  in  Him. 
That  childish  faith,  that  worked  itself  out 
in  her  common  life,  Paul  Blecker  set 
aside,  in  loving  her.  She  was  ignorant : 
he  knew  the  world,  and,  he  thought,  very 
plainly  saw  that  the  Power  who  had 
charge  of  it  suffered  unneeded  ills,  was 
a  traitor  to  the  Good  his  own  common 
sense  and  kindly  feeling  could  conceive ; 
which  is  the  honest  belief  of  most  of  the 
half-thinkers  in  America. 

"  You  were  but  a  child,"  he  said  again. 
u  It  matters  nothing  to  me,  Grey.  It  left 
no  taint  upon  you." 

"  It  did,"  she  cried,  passionately.  "  I 
carry  the  marks  of  it  to  my  grave.  I 
never  shall  be  pure  again." 

"  Why  did  your  God  let  you  go  down 


into  such  foulness,  then  ?  "  —  the  words 
broke  from  his  lips  irrepressibly.  "  It 
was  He  who  put  you  in  the  hands  of  a 
selfish  woman  ;  it  was  He  who  gave  you 
a  weak  will.  It  is  He  who  suffers  mar- 
riages as  false  as  yours.  Why,  child  ! 
you  call  it  crime,  the  vow  that  bound 
you  for  that  year  to  a  man  you  loathed ; 
yet  the  world  celebrates  such  vows  daily 
in  every  church  in  Christendom." 

"  I  know  that " ;  —  her  voice  had  gone 
down  into  its  quiet  sob,  like  a  little 
child's. 

She  sat  down  on  the  ground,  now, 
the  long  shore  -  grass  swelling  up  around 
her,  thrusting  her  fingers  into  the  pools 
of  eddying  water,  with  a  far-off  sense 
of  quiet  and  justice  and  cold  beneath 
there. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  she  said.  "  The 
world  's  wrong  somehow.  I  don't  think 
God  does  it.  There 's  thousands  of  young 
girls  married  as  I  was.  Maybe,  if  I  'd  told 
Hun  about  it,  it  would  n't  have  ended 
as  it  did.  I  did  not  think  He  cared  for 
such  things." 

Blecker  was  silent.  What  did  he  care 
for  questions  like  this  now  ?  He  sat  by 
her  on  the  broken  trunk,  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  his  sultry  eyes  devouring  her 
face  and  body.  What  did  it  matter,  if 
once  she  had  been  sold  to  another  man  ? 
She  was  free  now :  he  was  dead.  He 
only  knew  that  here  was  the  only  creat- 
ure in  earth  or  heaven  that  he  loved: 
there  was  not  a  breath  in  her  lungs,  a 
tint  of  her  flesh,  that  was  not  dear  to 
him,  allied  by  some  fierce  passion  to  his 
own  sense  :  there  was  that  in  her  soul 
which  he  needed,  starved  for :  his  life 
balked  blank  here,  demanding  it,  —  her, 
—  he  knew  not  what :  but  that  gained, 
a  broader  freedom  opened  behind,  un- 
known possibilities  of  honor  and  truth 
and  deed.  He  would  take  no  other 
step,  live  no  farther,  until  he  gained  her. 
Holding,  too,  the  sense  of  her  youth,  her 
rare  beauty,  as  it  seemed  to  him ;  loving 
it  with  keener  passion  because  he  alone 
developed  it,  drawing  her  soul  to  the 
light !  how  like  a  baby  she  was :  how 
dainty  the  dimpling  white  flesh  of  her 
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arms,  the  soft  limbs  crouching  there ! 
So  pure,  the  man  never  came  near  her 
without  a  dull  loathing  of  himself,  a  sud- 
den remembrance  of  places  where  he  had 
been  tainted,  made  unfit  to  touch  her, — 
rows  in  Bowery  dance  -  houses,  waltzes 
with  musk-scented  fine  ladies :  when  this 
girl  put  her  cool  little  hand  in  his  some- 
times, he  felt  tears  coming  to  his  eyes,  as 
if  the  far-off  God  or  the  dead  mother  had 
blessed  him.  She  sat  there,  now,  going 
back  to  that  blot  in  her  life,  her  eyes  turn- 
ed every  moment  up  to  the  Power  beyond 
in  whom  she  trusted,  to  know  why  it  had 
been.  He  had  seen  little  children,  struck 
by  their  mother's  hand,  turn  on  them  a 
look  just  so  grieved  and  so  appealing. 

"  It  was  no  one's  fault  altogether, 
Paul,"  she  said.  "  My  mother  was  not 
selfish,  more  than  other  women.  There 
were  very  many  mouths  to  feed :  it  is  so 
in  most  families  like  ours." 

"  I  know." 

"  I  am  very  dull  about  books, — stupid, 
they  say.  I  could  not  teach ;  and  they 
would  not  let  me  sew  for  money,  because 
of  the  disgrace.  These  are  the  only  ways 
a  woman  has.  If  I  had  been  a  boy  " 

"  I  understand." 

"  No  man  can  understand," — her  voice 
growing  shrill  with  pain.  "  It 's  not  easy 
to  eat  the  bread  needed  for  other  mouths 
day  after  day,  with  your  hands  tied,  idle 
and  helpless.  A  boy  can  go  out  and 
work,  in  a  hundred  ways:^,  girl  must 
marry ;  it 's  her  only  chance  for  a  liveli- 
hood, or  a  home,  or  anything  to  fill  her 
heart  with.  Don't  blame  my  mother, 
Paul.  She  had  ten  of  us  to  work  for. 
From  the  time  I  could  comprehend,  I 
knew  her  only  hope  was,  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  her  boys  educated,  and  her 
daughters  in  homes  of  their  own.  It  was 
the  old  story,  Doctor  Blecker," — with  a 
shivering  laugh  more  pitiful  than  a  cry. 
"  I  've  noticed  it  since  in  a  thousand  oth- 
er houses.  Young  girls  like  me  in  these 
poor-genteel  families,  —  there  are  none 
of  God's  creatures  more  helpless  or  goad- 
ed, starving  at  their  souls.  I  could  n't 
teach.  I  had  no  talent ;  but  if  I  had,  a 
woman 's  a  woman :  she  wants  something 
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else  in  her  life  than  dog-eared  school- 
books  and  her  wages  year  after  year." 

Blecker  could  hardly  repress  a  smile. 

"  You  are  coming  to  political  economy 
by  a  woman's  road,  Grey." 

"  I  don't  know  what  that  is.  I  know 
what  my  life  was  then.  I  was  only  a 
child;  but  when  that  man  came  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  take  me,  I  was  willing 
when  they  gave  me  to  him, — when  they 
sold  me,  Doctor  Blecker.  It  was  like 
leaving  some  choking  pit,  where  air  was 
given  to  me  from  other  lungs,  to  go  out 
and  find  it  for  my  own.  What  marriage 
was  or  ought  to  be  I  did  not  know ;  but 
I  wanted,  as  every  human  being  does 
want,  a  place  for  my  own  feet  to  stand 
on,  not  to  look  forward  to  the  life  of  an 
old  maid,  living  on  sufferance,  always  the 
one  too  many  in  the  house." 

"  That  is  weak  and  vulgar  argument, 
child.  It  should  not  touch  a  true  wom- 
an, Grey.  Any  young  girl  can  find 
work  and  honorable  place  for  herself  in 
the  world,  without  the  defilement  of  a 
false  marriage." 

"  I  know  that  now.  But  young  girls 
are  not  taught  that.  I  was  only  a  child, 
not  strong-willed.  And  now,  when  I  'm 
free,"  —  a  curious  clearness  coming  to 
her  eye,  —  "  I  'm  glad  to  think  of  it  all. 
I  never  blame  other  women.  Because, 
you  see," — looking  up  with  the  nickering 
smile, — "  a  woman  's  so  hungry  for  some- 
thing of  her  own  to  love,  for  some  one 
to  be  kind  to  her,  for  a  little  house  and 
parlor  and  kitchen  of  her  own ;  and  if 
she  marries  the  first  man  who  says  he 
loves  her,  out  of  that  first  instinct  of 
escape  from  dependence,  and  hunger  for 
love,  she  does  not  know  she  is  selling 
herself,  until  it 's  too  late.  The  world 's 
all  wrong,  somehow." 

She  stopped,  her  troubled  face  still 
upturned  to  his. 

"  But  vou,  —  you  are  free  now  ?  " 

"  He  is  dead." 

She  slowly  rose  as  she  spoke,  her  voice 
hardening. 

"  He  was  my  cousin,  you  know,  —  the 
same  name  as  mine.  Only  a  year  he 
was  with  me.  Then  he  went  to  Cuba, 
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•where  he  died.  He  is  dead.  But  I  am 
not  free,"  —  lifting  her  hands  fiercely,  as 
she  spoke.  "  Nothing  can  wipe  the  stain 
of  that  year  off  of  me." 

"  You  know  what  man  he  was,"  said 
the  Doctor,  with  a  natural  thrill  of  pleas- 
ure that  he  could  say  it  honestly.  "I 
know,  poor  child  !  A  vapid,  cruel  ty- 
rant, weak,  foul.  You  hated  him,  Grey  ? 
There 's  a  strength  of  hatred  in  your 
blood.  Answer  me.  You  dare  speak 
truth  to  me." 

"  lie  's  dead  now,"  —  with  a  long, 
choking  breath.  "  We  will  not  speak 
of  him." 

She  stood  a  moment,  looking  down  the 
stretch  of  curdling  black  water,  —  then, 
turning  with  a  sudden  gesture,  as  though 
she  flung  something  from  her,  looked  at 
him  with  a  pitiful  effort  to  smile. 

"  I  don't  often  think  of  that  time.  I 
cannot  bear  pain  very  well.  I  like  to  be 
happy.  When  I  'm  busy  now,  or  play- 
ing with  little  Pen,  I  hardly  believe  I 
am  the  woman  who  was  John  Gurney's 
wife.  I  was  so  old  then  !  I  was  like  a 
hard,  tigerish  soul,  tried  and  tempted  day 
by  day.  He  made  me  that." 

She  could  not  bear  pain,  he  saw :  re- 
membrance of  it,  alone,  made  the  flesh 
about  her  lips  blue,  unsteadied  her  brain ; 
the  well -accented  face  grew  vacant, 
dreary ;  neither  nerves  nor  will  of  this 
woman  were  tough.  Her  family  were 
not  the  stuff  out  of  which  voluntary  he- 
roes are  made.  He  saw,  too,  she  was 
thrusting  it  back,  —  out  of  thought:  it 
was  her  temperament  to  do  that. 

"  So,  now,  Grey,"  he  said,  cheerfully, 
"  the  story 's  told.  Shall  we  lay  that 
ghost  of  the  old  life,  and  see  what  these 
healthful  new  years  have  for  us  ?  " 

Paul  Blecker's  voice  was  never  so 
strong  or  pure :  whatever  of  coarseness 
had  clung  to  him  fell  off  then,  as  he  came 
nearer  to  the  weak  woman  whom  God 
had  given  to  him  to  care  for ;  whatever 
of  latent  manhood,  of  chivalry,  slept  be- 
neath, some  day  to  make  him  an  car- 
nest  husband  and  father,  and  helpful  ser- 
vant of  the  True  Man,  came  out  in  his 
eager  face  and  eye,  now.  He  took  her 
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two  hands  in  his :  how  strong  his  mus- 
cles were  !  how  the  man's  full  pulse  throb- 
bed healthfully  against  her  own  !  She 
looked  up  with  a  sudden  blush  and  smile. 
A  minute  ago  she  thought  herself  so 
strong  to  renounce !  She  meant,  this 
weak,  incomplete  woman,  to  keep  to  the 
shame  of  that  foul  old  lie  of  hers,  accept- 
ing that  as  her  portion  for  life.  There  is 
a  chance  comes  to  some  few  women,  once 
in  their  lives,  to  escape  into  the  full  de- 
velopment of  their  natures  by  contact 
with  the  one  soul  made  in  the  same 
mould  as  their  own.  It  came  to  this 
woman  to-night.  Grey  was  no  theorist 
about  it:  all  that  she  knew  was,  that, 
when  Paul  Blecker  stood  near  her,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  not 
alone,  —  that,  when  he  spoke,  his  words 
were  but  more  forcible  utterances  of  her 
own  thought,  —  that,  when  she  thought 
of  leaving  him,  it  was  like  drawing  the 
soul  from  her  living  body,  to  leave  it 
pulseless,  dead.  Yet  she  would  do  it. 

"  I  am  not  fit  to  be  any  man's  wife. 
If  you  had  come  to  me  when  I  was  a 
child,  it  might  have  been, — it  ought  to 
have  been," — with  an  effort  to  draw  her 
hands  from  him. 

Blecker  only  smiled,  and  seated  her 
gently  on  the  mossy  boll  of  the  beech- 
tree. 

"  Stay.     Listen  to  me,"  he  whispered. 

And  Grev,  being  a  woman  and  no 
philosopher,  sat  motionless,  her  hands 
folded,  nerveless,  where  he  had  let  them 
fall,  her  face  upturned,  like  that  of  the 
dead  maiden  waiting  the  touch  of  infi- 
nite love  to  tremble  and  glow  back  into 
beautiful  life.  He  did  not  speak,  did  not 
touch  her,  only  bent  nearer.  It  seem- 
ed to  him,  as  the  pure  moonlight  then 
held  them  close  in  its  silent  bound,  the 
great  world  hushed  Avithout,  the  light  air 
scarce  daring  to  touch  her  fair,  waiting 
face,  the  slow -heaving  breast,  the  kin- 
dling glow  in  her  dark  hair,  that  all  the 
dead  and  impure  years  fell  from  them, 
and  in  a  fresh  new-born  life  they  stood 
alone,  with  the  great  Power  of  strength 
and  love  for  company.  What  need  was 
there  of  words  ?  She  knew  it  all :  in  the 
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promise  and  question  of  his  face  waited 
for  her  the  hope  and  vigor  the  time  gone 
had  never  known :  her  woman's  nature 
drooped  and  leaned  on  his,  content :  the 
languid  hazel  eye  followed  his  with  such 
intent,  one  would  have  fancied  that  her 
soul  in  that  silence  had  found  its  rest 
and  home  forever. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  drew  from  it 
the  old  ring  that  yet  bound  one  of  her 
fingers,  the  sign  of  a  lie  long  dead,  and 
without  a  word  dropped  it  in  the  current 
below  them.  The  girl  looked  up  sud- 
denly, as  it  fell :  her  eyes  were  wet :  the 
woman  whom  Christ  loosed  from  her  in- 
firmity of  eighteen  years  might  have 
thanked  him  with  such  a  look  as  Grey's 
that  night.  Then  she  looked  back  to  her 
earthly  master. 

"  It  is  dead  now,  child,  the  past, — nev- 
er to  live  again.  Grey  holds  a  new  life 
in  her  hands  to-night."  He  stopped:  the 
words  came  weak,  paltry,  for  his  mean- 
ing. "  Is  there  nothing  with  which  she 
cares  to  fill  it  ?  no  touch  that  will  make 
it  dear,  holy  for  her  ?  " 

There  was  a  heavy  silence.  Nature 
rose  impatient  in  the  crimson  blood  that 
dyed  her  lips  and  cheek,  in  the  brilliance 
of  her  eye ;  but  she  forced  back  the 
words  that  would  have  come,  and  sat 
timid  and  trembling. 

"  None,  Grey  ?  You  are  strong  and 
cool.  I  know.  The  lie  dead  and  gone 
from  your  life,  you  can  control  the  years 
alone,  with  your  religion  and  cheery 
strength.  Is  that  what  you  would  say  ?  " 
—  bitterly. 

She  did  not  answer.  The  color  be- 
gan to  fade,  the  eyes  to  dim. 

"  You  have  told  me  your  story ;  let  me 
tell  you  mine," — throwing  himself  on  the 
grass  beside  her.  "  Look  at  me,  Grey. 
Other  women  have  despised  me,  as  rough, 
callous,  uncouth:  you  never  have.  I  've 
had  no  hot -house  usage  in  the  world ; 
the  sun  and  rain  hardly  fell  on  me  un- 
paid. I  've  earned  every  inch  of  this  flesh 
and  muscle,  worked  for  it  as  it  grew ;  the 
knowledge  that  I  have,  scanty  enough, 
but  whatever  thought  I  do  have  of  God 
or  life,  I  've  had  to  grapple  and  struggle 


for.  Other  men  grow,  inhale  their  be- 
ing, like  yonder  tree  God  planted  and 
watered.  I  think  sometimes  He.  forgot 
me,"  —  with  a  curious  woman's  tremor  in 
his  voice,  gone  in  an  instant.  "  I  scram- 
bled up  like  that  scraggy  parasite,  with- 
out a  root.  Do  you  know  now  why  I 
am  sharp,  wary,  suspicious,  doubt  if  there 
be  a  God  ?  Grey,"  turning  fiercely,  "  I 
am  tired  of  this.  God  did  make  me.  I 
want  rest.  I  want  love,  peace,  religion, 
in  my  life." 

She  said  nothing.  She  forgot  herself, 
her  timid  shyness  now,  and  looked  into 
his  eyes,  a  noble,  helpful  woman,  sound- 
ing the  depths  of  the  turbid  soul  laid 
bare  for  her. 

He  laid  his  big,  ill-jointed  hand  on  her 
knee. 

"I  thought,"  he  said,  —  great  drops 
of  sweat  coining  out  on  his  sallow  lips, — 
"  God  meant  you  to  help  me.  There  is 
my  life,  little  girl.  You  may  do  what  you 
will  with  it.  It  does  not  value  much  to 
me." 

And  Grey,  woman-like,  gathered  up 
the  despised  hand  and  life,  and  sobbed  a 
little  as  she  pressed  them  to  her  heart. 
An  hour  after,  they  went  together  up  the 
old  porch-steps,  halting  a  moment  where 
the  grape-vines  clustered  thickest  about 
the  shingled  wall.  The  house  was  silent ; 
even  the  village  slept  in  the  moonlight : 
no  sound  of  life  in  the  great  sweep  of 
dusky  hill  and  valley,  save  the  wreaths 
of  mist  over  the  watercourses,  foaming 
and  drifting  together  silently:  before 
morning  they  would  stretch  from  base  to 
base  of  the  hills  like  a  Dead  Sea,  ashy 
and  motionless.  They  stood  silent  a  mo- 
ment, until  the  chirp  of  some  robin,  fright- 
ened by  their  steps  in  its  nest  overhead, 
had  hummed  drowsily  down  into  sleep. 

"It  is  not  good -night,  but  good-bye, 
that  I  must  bid  you,  Grey,"  he  said,  stoop- 
ing to  see  her  face. 

"  I  know.  But  you  will  come  again. 
God  tells  me  that." 

"  I  will  come.  Remember,  Grey,  I 
am  going  to  save  life,  not  to  take  it.  Cor- 
rupt as  I  am,  my  hands  are  clean  of  this 
butchery  for  the  sake  of  interest." 
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Grey's  eyes  wandered.  She  knows 
nothing  about  the  war,  to  be  candid : 
only  that  it  is  like  a  cold  pain  at  her 
heart,  day  and  night,  —  sorry  that  the 
slaves  are  slaves,  wondering  if  they  could 
be  worse  off  than  the  free  negroes  swarm- 
ing in  the  back-alleys  yonder,  —  as  sorry, 
being  unpatriotic,  for  the  homeless  wom- 
en in  Virginia  as  for  the  stolen  horses  of 
Chambersburg.  Grey's  principles,  though 
mixed,  are  sound,  as  far  as  they  go,  you 
see.  Just  then  thinking  only  of  her- 
self. 

"  You  will  come  back  to  me  ?  "  cling- 
ing to  his  arm. 

"  Why,  I  must  come  back,"  cheerful- 
ly, choking  back  whatever  stopped  his 
breath,  pushing  back  the  curling  hair 
from  her  forehead  with  a  half-reverential 
touch.  "  I  have  so  much  to  do,  little 
girl !  There  is  a  farm  over  yonder  I  mean 
to  earn  enough  to  buy,  where  you  and  I 
shall  rest  and  study  and  grow,  —  stronger 
and  healthier,  more  helpful  every  day. 
We  '11  find  our  work  and  place  in  the 
world  yet,  poor  child !  You  shall  show 
me  what  a  pure,  earnest  life  is,  Grey, 
and  above  us  —  what  there  is  there," 
lowering  his  voice.  ' '  And  I,  —  how  much 
I  have  to  do  with  this  bit  of  humanity 
here  on  my  hands  !  "  —  playfully.  "  An 
unhewn  stone,  with  the  beautiful  statue 
lying  perdu  within.  Did  you  know  you 
were  that,  Grey  ?  and  I  the  sculptor  ?  " 

She  looked  up  bewildered. 

"  It  is  true,"  passing  his  fingers  over  the 
low,  broad,  curiously  moulded  forehead. 
"  My  girl  does  not  know  what  powers  and 
subtile  forces  lie  asleep  beneath  this  white 
skin  ?  I  know.  I  know  lights  and  words 
and  dramas  of  meaning  these  childish  eyes 
hold  latent :  that  I  will  set  free.  I  will 
teach  your  very  silent  lips  a  new  lan- 
guage. You  never  guessed  how  like  a 
prison  your  life  has  been,  how  unfinished 
you  are  ;  but  I  thank  God  for  it,  Grey. 
You  would  not  have  loved  me,  if  it  had 
been  different ;  I  can  grow  with  you 
now,  grow  to  your  height,  if —  He  helps 
me." 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  stood,  look- 
ing silently  into  the  deep  blue  above,  — 


for  the  first  time  in  his  life  coming  to  his 
Friend  with  a  manly,  humble  look.  His 
eyes  were  not  clear  when  he  spoke  again, 
his  voice  very  quiet. 

"  Good  bye,  Grey  !  I  'm  going  to  try 
to  be  a  better  man  than  I  've  ever  been. 
You  are  my  wife  now  in  His  eyes.  I 
need  you  so :  for  life  and  for  eternity,  I 
think.  You  will  remember  that  ?  " 

And  so,  holding  her  to  his  heart  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and  kissing  her  lips  passion- 
ately once  or  twice,  he  left  her,  trying  to 
smile  as  he  went  down  the  path,  but 
with  a  strange  clogging  weight  in  his 
breast,  as  if  his  heart  would  not  beat. 

Going  In,  Grey  found  the  old  negro 
asleep  over  his  knitting,  the  candle  with 
a  flaring  black  crust  beside  him. 

"  He  waited  for  me,"  she  said  ;  and  as 
she  stroked  the  skinny  old  hand,  the  tears 
came  at  the  thought  of  it.  Everybody 
was  so  kind  to  her !  The  world  was  so 
full  of  love  !  God  was  so  good  to  her  to- 
night ! 

Oth,  waking  fully  as  she  helped  him 
to  his  room-door,  looked  anxiously  in  her 
face. 

"  Er'  ye  well  to-night,  chile  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Yer  look  as  yer  did  when  yer  wor  a  lit- 
tle baby.  Peart  an'  purty  yer  wor,  dat  's 
true.  Der  good  Lord  loved  yer,  I  think." 

"  He  loves  me  now,"  she  said,  softly,  to 
herself,  as  in  her  own  room  she  knelt 
down  and  thanked  Him,  and  then,  un- 
dressed, crept  into  the  white  trundle-bed 
beside  little  Pen  ;  and  when  he  woke, 
and,  putting  his  little  arms  about  her 
neck,  drew  her  head  close  to  his  to  kiss 
her  good-night,  she  cried  quietly  to  her- 
self, and  fell  asleep  with  the  tears  upon 
her  cheek. 

Her  sister,  in  the  next  room  to  hers, 
with  the  same  new  dream  in  her  heart, 
did  not  creep  into  any  baby's  arms  for 
sympathy.  Lizzy  Gurney  never  had  a 
pet,  dog  or  child.  She  sat  by  the  win- 
dow waiting,  her  shaAvl  about  her  head 
in  the  very  folds  McKinstry  had  wrapped 
it,  motionless,  as  was  her  wont.  But  for 
the  convulsive  movement  of  her  lips  now 
and  then,  no  gutta-percha  doll  could  be 
more  utterly  still.  As  the  night  wore 
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down  into  the  intenser  sleep  of  the  hours 
after  midnight,  her  watch  grew  more 
breathless.  The  moon  sank  far  enough 
in  the  west  to  throw  the  beams  directly 
across  her  into  the  dark  chamber  behind. 
She  was  a  small -moulded  woman,  you 
could  see  now :  her  limbs,  like  those  of 
a  cat,  or  animals  of  that  tribe,  from  their 
power  of  trance-like  quiet,  gave  you  the 
idea  of  an  intense  vitality :  a  gentle  face, 
—  pretty,  the  villagers  called  it,  from  its 
waxy  tint  and  faint  coloring, — you  wish- 
ed to  do  something  for  her,  seeing  it. 
Paul  Blecker  never  did :  the  woman 
never  spoke  to  him ;  but  he  noted  often 
the  sudden  relaxed  droop  of  the  eyelids, 
when  she  sat  alone,  as  if  some  nerve  had 
grown  weary :  he  had  seen  that  peculi- 
arity in  some  women  before,  and  knew 
all  it  meant.  He  had  nothing  for  her ; 
her  hunger  lay  out  of  his  ken. 

It  grew  later  :  the  moon  hung  now  so 
low  that  deep  shadows  lay  heavy  over 
the  whole  valley ;  not  a  breath  broke  the 
sleep  of  the  night;  even  the  long  mel- 
ancholy howl  of  the  dog  down  in  camp 
was  hushed  long  since.  When  the  clock 
struck  two,  she  got  up  and  went  noise- 
lessly out  into  the  open  air.  There  was 
no  droop  in  her  eyelids  now ;  they  were 
straight,  nerved,  the  eyes  glowing  with 
a  light  never  seen  by  day  beneath  them. 
Down  the  long  path  into  the  cornfield, 
slowly,  pausing  at  some  places,  while  her 
lips  moved  as  though  she  repeated  words 
once  hea^rd  there.  What  folly  was  this  ? 
Was  this  woman's  life  so  bare,  so  empty 
of  its  true  food,  that  she  must,  needs  go 
back  and  drag  again  into  life  a  few  poor, 
happy  moments  ?  distil  them  slowly,  to 
drink  them  again  drop  by  drop  ?  I  have 
seen  children  so  live  over  in  their  play 
the  one  great  holiday  of  their  lives.  Down 
through  the  field  to  the  creek-ford,  where 
the  stones  lay  for  crossing,  slippery  with 
moss  :  she  could  feel  the  strong  grasp  of 
the  hand  that  had  led  her  over  there  that 
night ;  and  so,  with  slow  and  yet  slower 
step,  where  the  path  had  been  rocky,  and 
she  had  needed  cautious  help.  Into  the 
thicket  of  lilacs,  with  the  old  scent  of 
the  spring  blossoms  yet  hanging  on  their 


boughs ;  along  the  bank,  where  her  foot 
had  sunk  deep  into  plushy  moss,  where 
he  had  gathered  a  cluster  of  fern  and  put 
it  into  her  hand.  Its  pale  feathery  green 
was  not  more  quaint  or  pure  than  the 
delicate  love  in  the  uncouth  man  beside 
her,  —  not  nearer  kin  to  Nature.  Did 
she  know  that  ?  Had  it  been  like  the 
breath  of  God  coming  into  her  nostrils  to 
be  so  loved,  appreciated,  called  home,  as 
she  had  been  to-night  ?  Was  she  going 
back  to  feel  that  breath  again  ?  Neither 
pain  nor  pleasure  was  on  her  face  :  her 
breath  came  heavy  and  short,  her  eyes 
shone,  that  was  all.  Out  now  into  the 
open  road,  stopping  and  glancing  around 
with  every  broken  twig,  being  a  coward- 
ly creature,  yet  never  leaving  the  track 
of  the  footsteps  in  the  dust,  where  she 
had  gone  before.  Coming  at  last  to  the 
old-fashioned  gabled  house,  where  she 
had  gone  when  she  was  a  child,  set  in 
among  stiff  rows  of  evergreens.  A  breath- 
less quiet  always  hung  about  the  place  : 
a  pure,  wholesome  atmosphere,  because 
pure  and  earnest  people  had  acted  out 
their  souls  there,  and  gone  home  to  God. 
He  had  led  her  through  the  gate  here, 
given  her  to  drink  of  the  well  at  the  side 
of  the  house.  "  My  mother  never  would 
taste  any  water  but  this,  do  you  remem- 
ber, Lizzy  ?  "  They  had  gone  through  the 
rooms,  whispering,  if  they  spoke,  as  thougjh 
it  were  a  church.  Here  was  the  pure  dead 
sister's  face  looking  down  from  the  wall ; 
there  his  mother's  worn  wicker  work- 
stand.  Her  work  was  in  it  still.  "  The 
needle  just  where  she  placed  it,  Lizzy." 
The  strong  man  was  weak  as  a  little 
child  with  the  memory  of  the  old  mother 
who  had  nursed  and  loved  him  as  no  oth- 
er could  love.  He  stood  beside  her  chair 
irresolute ;  forty  years  ago  he  had  stood 
there,  a  little  child  bringing  all  his  troub- 
les to  be  healed  :  since  she  died  no  hand 
had  touched  it.  "  Will  you  sit  there, 
Lizzy  ?  You  are  dearer  to  me  than  she. 
When  I  come  back,  will  you  take  their 
place  here  ?  Only  you  are  pure  as  they, 
and  dearer,  Lizzy.  We  will  go  home  to 
them  hand  in  hand."  She  sat  in  the 
dead  woman's  chair.  She.  Looking  in 
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at  her  own  heart  as  she  did  it.  Yet  her 
love  for  him  would  make  her  fit  to  sit 
there:  she  believed  that.  He  had  not 
kissed  her,  —  she  was  too  sacred  to  the 
simple-hearted  man  for  that,  —  had  only 
taken  her  little  hand  in  both  his,  saying, 
"  God  bless  you,  little  Lizzy ! "  in  an  un- 
steady voice. 

"  He  may  never  say  it  again,"  the  girl 
said,  when  she  crept  home  from  her  mid- 
nigh't  pilgrimage.  "  I  '11  come  here  ev- 
ery day  and  live  it  all  over  again.  It 
will  keep  me  quiet  until  he  comes.  May- 
be he  '11  never  come,"  —  catching  her 
breast,  and  tearing  it  until  it  grew  black. 
She  was  so  tired  of  herself,  this  child ! 
She  would  have  torn  that  nerve  in  her 
heart  out  that  sometimes  made  her  sick, 
if  she  could.  Her  life  was  so  cramped, 
and  selfish,  too,  and  she  knew  it.  Pass- 


ing by  the  door  of  Grey's  room,  she  saw 
her  asleep  with  Pen  in  her  arms,  —  some 
other  little  nightcapped  heads  in  the  lar- 
ger beds.  She  slept  alone.  "  They  tire 
me  so ! "  she  said ;  "  yet  I  think,"  her  eye 
growing  fiercer,  "  if  I  had  anything  all 
my  own,  if  I  had  a  little  baby  to  make 
pure  and  good,  I  'd  be  a  better  girl. 
Maybe  —  he  will  make  me  better." 

Paul  Blecker,  heart-anatomist,  laugh- 
ed when  this  woman,  with  the  aching 
brain  and  the  gnawing  hunger  at  heart, 
seized  on  the  single,  Christ-like  love  of 
McKinstry,  a  common,  bigoted  man,  and 
made  it  her  master  and  helper.  Her 
instinct  was  wiser  than  he,  being  drifted 
by  God's  under-currents  of  eternal  order. 
That  One  who  knows  when  the  sparrow 
is  ready  for  death  knows  well  what  things 
are  needed  for  a  tired  girl's  soul. 


UP   THE   THAMES. 


THE  upper  portion  of  Greenwich 
(where  my  last  article  left  me  loitering) 
is  a  cheerful,  comely,  old-fashioned  town, 
t|Jje  peculiarities  of  which,  if  there  be 
any,  have  passed  out  of  my  remem- 
brance. As  you  descend  towards  the 
Thames,  the  streets  get  meaner,  and  the 
shabby  and  sunken  houses,  elbowing  one 
another  for  frontage,  bear  the  sign-boards 
of  beer -shops  and  eating -rooms,  with 
especial  promises  of  whitebait  and  other 
delicacies  in  the  fishing  line.  You  ob- 
serve, also,  a  frequent  announcement  of 
"  Tea  Gardens"  in  the  rear;  although, 
estimating  the  capacity  of  the  premises 
by  their  external  compass,  the  entire  syl- 
van charm  and  shadowy  seclusion  of  such 
blissful  resorts  must  be  limited  within  a 
small  back-yard.  These  places  of  cheap 
sustenance  and  recreation  depend  for  sup- 
port upon  the  innumerable  pleasure-par- 
ties who  come  from  London  Bridge  by 
steamer,  at  a  fare  of  a  few  pence,  and 


who  get  as  enjoyable  a  meal  for  a  shilling 
a  head  as  the  Ship  Hotel  would  afford  a 
gentleman  for  a  guinea. 

The  steamers,  which  are  constantly 
smoking  their  pipes  up  and  down  the 
Thames,  offer  much  the  most  agreeablb 
mode  of  getting  to  London.  At  least, 
it  might  be  exceedingly  agreeable,  ex- 
cept for  the  myriad  floating  particles  of 
soot  from  the  stove-pipe,  and  the  heavy 
heat  of  midsummer  sunshine  on  the  un- 
sheltered deck,  or  the  chill,  misty  air- 
draught  of  a  cloudy  day,  and  the  spiteful 
little  showers  of  rain  that  may  spatter 
down  upon  you  at  any  moment,  what- 
ever the  promise  of  the  sky ;  besides 
which  there  is  some  slight  inconvenience 
from  the  inexhaustible  throng  of  passen- 
gers, who  scarcely  allow  you  standing- 
room,  nor  so  much  as  a  breath  of  unap- 
propriated air,  and  never  a  chance  to  sit 
down.  If  these  difficulties  weigh  little 
with  you,  the  panorama  along  the  shores 
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of  the  memorable  river,  and  the  incidents 
and  shows  of  passing  life  upon  its  bosom, 
render  the  trip  far  preferable  to  the  brief, 
yet  tiresome  shoot  along  the  railway- 
track.  On  one  such  voyage,  a  regatta 
of  wherries  raced  past  us,  and  at  once 
involved  every  soul  on  board  our  steam- 
er in  the  tremendous  excitement  of  the 
struggle.  The  spectacle  was  but  a  mo- 
ment within  our  view,  and  presented 
nothing  more  than  a  few  light  skiffs,  in 
each  of  which  sat  a  single  rower,  bare- 
armed,  and  with  little  apparel,  save  a 
shirt  and  drawers,  pale,  anxious,  with 
every  muscle  on  the  stretch,  and  plying 
his  oars  in  such  fashion  that  the  boat 
skimmed  along  with  the  aerial  celerity 
of  a  swallow.  I  wondered  at  myself  for 
so  immediately  catching  an  interest  in 
the  affair,  which  seemed  to  contain  no 
very  exalted  rivalship  of  manhood ;  but, 
whatever  the  kind  of  battle  or  the  prize 
of  victory,  it  stirs  one's  sympathy  im- 
mensely, and  is  even  awful,  to  behold 
the  rare  sight  of  a  man  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  doing  his  best,  putting  forth  all 
there  is  in  him,  and  staking  his  very  soul 
(as  these  rowers  appeared  willing  to  do) 
on  the  issue  of  the  contest.  It  was  the 
seventy-fourth  annual  regatta  of  the  Free 
Watermen  of  Greenwich,  and  announced 
itself  as  under  the  patronage  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  other  distinguished  individu- 
als, at  whose  expense,  I  suppose,  a  prize- 
boat  was  offered  to  the  conqueror,  and 
some  small  amounts  of  money  to  the  in- 
ferior competitors. 

The  aspect  of  London  along  the 
Thames,  below  Bridge,  as  it  is  called,  is 
by  no  means  so  impressive  as  it  ought  to 
be,  considering  what  peculiar  advantages 
are  offered  for  the  display  of  grand  and 
stately  architecture  by  the  passage  of  a 
river  through  the  midst  of  a  great  city. 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don had  been  cleft  open  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  rotten  and  drearily 
mean  it  had  become.  The  shore  is  lined 
with  the  shabbiest,  blackest,  and  ugliest 
buildings  that  can  be  imagined,  decay- 
ed warehouses  with  blind  windows,  and 
wharves  that  look  ruinous  ;  insomuch 


that,  had  I  known  nothing  more  of  the 
world's  metropolis,  I  might  have  fancied 
that  it  had  already  experienced  the  down- 
fall which  I  have  heard  commercial  and 
financial  prophets  predict  for  it,  within 
the  century.  And  the  muddy  tide  of  the 
Thames,  reflecting  nothing,  and  hiding 
a  million  of  unclean  secrets  within  its 
breast,  —  a  sort  of  guilty  conscience,  as 
it  were,  unwholesome  with  the  rivulets 
of  sin  that  constantly  flow  into  it,  —  is 
just  the  dismal  stream  to  glide  by  such  a 
city.  The  surface,  to  be  sure,  displays 
no  lack  of  activity,  being  fretted  by  the 
passage  of  a  hundred  steamers  and  cov- 
ered with  a  good  deal  of  shipping,  but 
mostly  of  a  clumsier  build  than  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  in  the  Mersey  : 
a  fact  which  I  complacently  attributed 
to  the  smaller  number  of  American  clip- 
pers in  the  Thames,  and  the  less  preva- 
lent influence  of  American  example  in 
refining  away  the  broad-bottomed  capa- 
city of  the  old  Dutch  or  English  models. 
About  midway  between  Greenwich  and 
London  Bridge,  at  a  rude  landing-place 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  steamer 
rings  its  bell  and  makes  a  momentary 
pause  in  front  of  a  large  circular  struct- 
ure, where  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to 
scramble  ashore.  It  indicates  the  local- 
ity of  one  of  those  prodigious  practical 
blunders  that  would  supply  John  Bull 
with  a  topic  of  inexhaustible  ridicule,  if 
his  cousin  Jonathan  had  committed  them, 
but  of  which  he  himself  perpetrates  two 
to  our  one  in  the  mere  wantonness  of 
wealth  that  lacks  better  employment. 
The  circular  building  covers  the  entrance 
to  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  is  surmount- 
ed by  a  dome  of  glass,  so  as  to  throw  day- 
light down  into  the  great  depth  at  which 
the  passage  of  the  river  commences.  De- 
scending a  wearisome  succession  of  stair- 
cases, we  at  last  find  ourselves,  still  in 
the  broad  noon,  standing  before  a  closed 
door,  on  opening  which  we  behold  the 
vista  of  an  arched  corridor  that  extends 
into  everlasting  midnight.  In  these  days, 
when  glass  has  been  applied  to  so  many 
new  purposes,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  archi- 
tect had  not  thought  of  arching  portions 
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of  his  abortive  tunnel  with  immense  blocks 
of  the  lucid  substance,  over  which  the 
dusky  Thames  would  have  flowed  like  a 
cloud,  making  the  sub-fluvial  avenue  only 
a  little  gloomier  than  a  street  of  upper 
London.  At  present,  it  is  illuminated  at 
regular  intervals  by  jets  of  gas,  not  very 
brilliantly,  yet  with  lustre  enough  to  show 
the  damp  plaster  of  the  ceiling  and  walls, 
and  the  massive  stone  pavement,  the  crev- 
ices of  which  are  oozy  with  moisture,  not 
from  the  incumbent  river,  but  from  hid- 
den springs  in  the  earth's  deeper  heart. 
There  are  two  parallel  corridors,  with  a 
wall  between,  for  the  separate  accommo- 
dation of  the  double  throng  of  foot-pas- 
sengers, equestrians,  and  vehicles  of  all 
kinds,  which  was  expected  to  roll  and 
reverberate  continually  through  the  Tun- 
nel. Only  one  of  them  has  ever  been 
opened,  and  its  echoes  are  but  feebly 
awakened  by  infrequent  footfalls. 

Yet  there  seem  to  be  people  who  spend 
their  lives  here,  and  who  probably  blink 
like  owls,  when,  once  or  twice  a  year,  per- 
haps, they  happen  to  climb  into  the  sun- 
shine. All  along  the  corridor,  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  mile  in  extent,  we  see 
stalls  or  shops  in  little  alcoves,  kept  prin- 
cipally by  women  ;  they  were  of  a  ripe 
age,  I  was  glad  to  observe,  and  certainly 
robbed  England  of  none  of  its  very  mod- 
erate supply  of  feminine  loveliness  by 
their  deeper  than  tomb -like  interment. 
As  you  approach,  (and  they  are  so  ac- 
customed to  the  dusky  gas-light  that  they 
read  all  your  characteristics  afar  off,)  they 
assail  you  with  hungry  entreaties  to  buy 
some  of  their  merchandise,  holding  forth 
views  of  the  Tunnel  put  up  in  cases  of 
Derbyshire  spar,  with  a  magnifying-glass 
at  one  end  to  make  the  vista  more  effec- 
tive. They  offer  you,  besides,  cheap  jew- 
elry, sunny  topazes  and  resplendent  em- 
eralds for  sixpence,  and  diamonds  as  big 
as  the  Koh-i-noor  at  a  not  much  heavier 
cost,  together  with  a  multifarious  trump- 
ery which  has  died  out  of  the  upper 
world  to  reappear  in  this  Tartarean  ba- 
zaar. That  you  may  fancy  yourself  still 
in  the  realms  of  the  living,  they  urge  you 
to  partake  of  cakes,  candy,  ginger-beer, 


and  such  small  refreshment,  more  suita- 
ble, however,  for  the  shadowy  appetite 
of  ghosts  than  for  the  sturdy  stomachs 
of  Englishmen.  The  most  capacious  of 
the  shops  contains  a  dioramic  exhibition 
of  cities  and  scenes  in  the  daylight- world, 
with  a  dreary  glimmer  of  gas  among  them 
all ;  so  that  they  serve  well  enough  to 
represent  the  dim,  unsatisfactory  remem- 
brances that  dead  people  might  be  sup- 
posed to  retain  from  their  past  lives,  mix- 
ing them  up  with  the  ghastliness  of  their 
unsubstantial  state.  I  dwell  the  more 
upon  these  trifles,  and  do  my  best  to  give 
them  a  mockery  of  importance,  because, 
if  these  are  nothing,  then  all  this  elab- 
orate contrivance  and  mighty  piece  of 
work  has  been  wrought  in  vain.  The 
Englishman  has  burrowed  under  the  bed 
of  his  great  river,  and  set  ships  of  two 
or  three  thousand  tons  a-rolling  over  his 
head,  only  to  provide  new  sites  for  a  few 
old  women  to  sell  cakes  and  ginger-beer ! 
Yet  the  conception  was  a  grand  one  ; 
and  though  it  has  proved  an  absolute  fail- 
ure, swallowing  an  immensity  of  toil  and 
money,  with  annual  returns  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  pavement  free  from  the 
ooze  of  subterranean  springs,  yet  it  needs, 
I  presume,  only  an  expenditure  three  or 
four  (or,  for  aught  I  know,  twenty)  times 
as  large,  to  make  the  enterprise  brilliant- 
ly successful.  The  descent  is  so  great 
from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  its  surface, 
and  the  Tunnel  dips  so  profoundly  under 
the  river's  bed,  that  the  approaches  on 
either  side  must  commence  a  long  way 
off,  in  order  to  render  the  entrance  ac- 
cessible to  horsemen  or  vehicles  ;  so  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  the  whole 
affair  should  have  been  expended  on  its 
margins.  It  has  turned  out  a  sublime 
piece  of  folly  ;  and  when  the  New  Zea- 
lander  of  distant  ages  shall  have  moral- 
ized sufficiently  among  the  ruins  of  Lon- 
don Bridge,  he  will  bethink  himself  that 
somewhere  thereabout  was  the  marvel- 
lous Tunnel,  the  very  existence  of  which 
will  seem  to  him  as  incredible  as  that  of 
the  hanging -gardens  of  Babylon.  But 
the  Thames  will  long  ago  have  broken 
through  the  massive  arch,  and  choked 
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up  the  corridors  with  mud  and  sand  and 
with  the  large  stones  of  the  structure  it- 
self, intermixed  with  skeletons  of  drown- 
ed people,  the  rusty  iron-work  of  sunken 
vessels,  and  a  great  many  such  precious 
and  curious  things  as  a  river  always  con- 
trives to  hide  in  its  bosom ;  the  entrance 
will  have  been  obliterated,  and  its  very 
site  forgotten  beyond  the  memory  of  twen- 
ty generations  of  men,  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  be  held  a  dangerous  spot 
on  account  of  the  malaria ;  insomuch  that 
the  traveller  will  make  but  a  brief  and 
careless  inquisition  for  the  traces  of  the 
old  wonder,  and  will  stake  his  credit  be- 
fore the  public,  in  some  Pacific  Monthly 
of  that  day,  that  the  story  of  it  is  but  a 
myth,  though  enriched  with  a  spiritual 
profundity  which  he  will  proceed  to  un- 
fold. 

Yet  it  is  impossible  (for  a  Yankee,  at 
least)  to  see  so  much  magnificent  inge- 
nuity thrown  away,  without  trying  to 
endow  the  unfortunate  result  with  some 
kind  of  usefulness,  though  perhaps  wide- 
ly different  from  the  purpose  of  its  origi- 
nal conception.  In  former  ages,  the  mile- 
long  corridors,  with  their  numerous  al- 
coves, might  have  been  utilized  as  a  se- 
ries of  dungeons,  the  fittest  of  all  possible 
receptacles  for  prisoners  of  state.  De- 
throned monarchs  and  fallen  statesmen 
would  not  have  needed  to  remonstrate 
against  a  domicil  so  spacious,  so  deep- 
ly secluded  from  the  world's  scorn,  and 
so  admirably  in  accordance  with  their 
thenceforward  sunless  fortunes.  An  al- 
cove here  might  have  suited  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  better  than  that  darksome  hid- 
ing-place communicating  with  the  great 
chamber  in  the  Tower,  pacing  from  end 
to  end  of  which  he  meditated  upon  his 
' '  History  of  the  World."  His  track  would 
here  have  been  straight  and  narrow,  in- 
deed, and  would  therefore  have  lacked 
somewhat  of  the  freedom  that  his  intellect 
demanded ;  and  yet  the  length  to  which 
his  footsteps  might  have  travelled  forth 
and  retraced  themselves  would  partly 
have  harmonized  his  physical  movement 
with  the  grand  curves  and  planetary  re- 
turns of  his  thought,  through  cycles  of  ma- 


jestic periods.  Having  it  in  his  mind  to 
compose  the  world's  history,  methinks  he 
could  have  asked  no  better  retirement 
than  such  a  cloister  as  this,  insulated  from 
all  the  seductions  of  mankind  and  wom- 
ankind, deep  beneath  their  mysteries  and 
motives,  down  into  the  heart  of  things, 
full  of  personal  reminiscences  in  order  to 
the  comprehensive  measurement  and  ver- 
ification of  historic  records,  seeing  into 
the  secrets  of  human  nature,  —  secrets 
that  daylight  never  yet  revealed  to  mor- 
tal,— but  detecting  their  whole  scope  and 
purport  with  the  infallible  eyes  of  un- 
broken solitude  and  night.  And  then 
the  shades  of  the  old  mighty  men  might 
have  risen  from  their  still  profounder 
abodes  and  joined  him  in  the  dim  corri- 
dor, treading  beside  him  with  an  antique 
stateliness  of  mien,  telling  him  in  melan- 
choly tones,  grand,  but  always  melan- 
choly, of  the  greater  ideas  and  purposes 
that  were  so  poorly  embodied  in  their 
most  renowned  performances.  As  Ra- 
leigh was  a  navigator,  Noah  would  have 
explained  to  him  the  peculiarities  of  con- 
struction that  made  the  ark  so  seawor- 
thy ;  as  Raleigh  was  a  statesman,  Moses 
would  have  discussed  with  him  the  prin- 
ciples of  laws  and  government ;  as  Ra- 
leigh was  a  soldier,  Caesar  and  Hannibal 
would  have  held  debate  in  his  presence, 
with  this  martial  student  for  their  um- 
pire ;  as  Raleigh  was  a  poet,  David,  or 
whatever  most  illustrious  bard  he  might 
call  up,  would  have  touched  his  harp,  and 
made  manifest  all  the  true  significance  of 
the  past  by  means  of  song  and  the  subtile 
intelligences  of  music. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  forgotten  that  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  century  knew  nothing 
of  gas-light,  and  that  it  would  require  a 
prodigious  and  wasteful  expenditure  of 
tallow -can dies  to  illuminate  the  Tunnel 
sufficiently  to  discern  even  a  ghost.  On 
this  account,  however,  it  would  be  all  the 
more  suitable  place  of  confinement  for  a 
metaphysician,  to  keep  him  from  bewil- 
dering mankind  with  his  shadowy  specu- 
lations ;  and,  being  shut  off  from  external 
converse,  the  dark  corridor  would  help 
him  to  make  rich  discoveries  in  those  cav- 
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ernous  regions  and  mysterious  by-paths 
of  the  intellect,  which  he  had  so  long  ac- 
customed himself  to  explore.  But  how 
would  every  successive  age  rejoice  in  so 
secure  a  habitation  for  its  reformers,  and 
especially  for  each  best  and  wisest  man 
that  happened  to  be  then  alive !  He 
seeks  to  burn  up  our  whole  system  of  so- 
ciety, under  pretence  of  purifying  it  from 
its  abuses !  Away  with  him  into  the  Tun- 
nel, and  let  him  begin  by  setting  the 
Thames  on  fire,  if  he  is  able  ! 

If  not  precisely  these,  yet  akin  to  these 
were  some  of  the  fantasies  that  haunted 
me  as  I  passed  under  the  river :  for  the 
place  is  suggestive  of  such  idle  and  irre- 
sponsible stuff  by  its  own  abortive  char- 
acter, its  lack  of  whereabout  on  upper 
earth,  or  any  solid  foundation  of  realities. 
Could  I  have  looked  forward  a  few  years, 
I  might  have  regretted  that  American  en- 
terprise had  not  provided  a  similar  tun- 
nel, under  the  Hudson  or  the  Potomac, 
for  the  convenience  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment in  times  hardly  yet  gone  by.  It 
would  be  delightful  to  clap  up  all  the  en- 
emies of  our  peace  and  Union  in  the  dark 
together,  and  there  let  them  abide,  listen- 
ing to  the  monotonous  roll  of  the  river 
above  their  heads,  or  perhaps  in  a  state 
of  miraculously  suspended  animation,  un- 
til, —  be  it  after  months,  years,  or  centu- 
ries,— when  the  turmoil  shall  be  all  over, 
the  Wrong  washed  away  in  blood,  (since 
that  must  needs  be  the  cleansing  fluid,) 
and  the  Right  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil 
which  that  blood  will  have  enriched,  they 
might  crawl  forth  again  and  catch  a  sin- 
gle glimpse  at  their  redeemed  country, 
and  feel  it  to  be  a  better  land  than  they 
deserve,  and  die  ! 

I  was  not  sorry  when  the  daylight 
reached  me  after  a  much  briefer  abode 
in  the  nether  regions  than,  I  fear,  would 
await  the  troublesome  personages  just 
hinted  at.  Emerging  on  the  Surrey  side 
of  the  Thames,  I  found  myself  in  Rother- 
hithe,  a  neighborhood  not  unfamiliar  to 
the  readers  of  old  books  of  maritime  ad- 
venture. There  being  a  ferry  hard  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Tunnel,  I  recrossed  the 
river  in  the  primitive  fashion  of  an  open 


•  boat,  which  the  conflict  of  wind  and  tide, 
together  with  the  swash  and  swell  of  the 
passing  steamers,  tossed  high  and  low 
rather  tumultuously.  This  inquietude  of 
oui-  frail  skiff  (which,  indeed,  bobbed  up 
and  down  like  a  cork)  so  much  alarmed 
an  old  lady,  the  only  other  passenger, 
that  the  boatmen  essayed  to  comfort  her. 
"  Never  fear,  mother  ! "  grumbled  one  of 
them,  "  we  '11  make  the  river  as  smooth 
as  we  can  for  you.  We  '11  get  a  plane 
and  plane  down  the  waves  !  "  The  joke 
may  not  read  very  brilliantly ;  but  I  make 
bold  to  record  it  as  the  only  specimen  that 
reached  my  ears  of  the  old,  rough  water- 
wit  for  which  the  Thames  used  to  be  so 
celebrated.  Passing  directly  along  the 
line  of  the  sunken  Tunnel,  we  landed  in 
Wapping,  which  I  should  have  presup- 
posed to  be  the  most  tarry  and  pitchy 
spot  on  earth,  swarming  with  old  salts, 
and  full  of  warm,  bustling,  coarse,  home- 
ly, and  cheerful  life.  Nevertheless,  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  cold  and  torpid  neigh- 
borhood, mean,  shabby,  and  unpictu- 
resque,  both  as  to  its  buildings  and  inhab- 
itants :  the  latter  comprising  (so  far  as 
was  visible  to  me)  not  a  single  unmistak- 
able sailor,  though  plenty  of  land-sharks, 
who  get  a  half  dishonest  livelihood  by 
business  connected  with  the  sea.  Ale- 
and-spirit  vaults  (as  petty  drinkirig-estab- 
Hshments  are  styled  in  England,  pretend- 
ing to  contain  vast  cellars  full  of  liquor 
within  the  compass  of  ten  feet  square 
above-ground)  were  particularly  abun- 
dant, together  with  apples,  oranges,  and 
oysters,  the  stalls  of  fishmongers  and 
butchers,  and  slop-shops,  where  bluejack- 
ets and  duck  trousers  swung  and  capered 
before  the  doors.  Everything  was  on  the 
poorest  scale,  and  the  place  bore  an  as- 
pect of  unredeemable  decay.  From  this 
remote  point  of  London,  I  strolled  lei- 
surely towards  the  heart  of  the  city ; 
while  the  streets,  at  first  but  thinly  oc- 
cupied by  man  or  vehicle,  got  more  and 
more  thronged  with  foot-passengers,  carts, 
drays,  cabs,  and  the  all -pervading  and 
all-accommodating  omnibus.  But  I  lack 
courage,  and  feel  that  I  should  lack  per- 
severance, as  the  gentlest  reader  would 
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lack  patience,  to  undertake  a  descrip- 
tive stroll  through  London  streets ;  more 
especially  as  there  would  be  a  volume 
ready  for  the  printer  before  we  could 
reach  a  midway  resting-place  at  Charing 
Cross.  It  will  be  the  easier  course  to 
step  aboard  another  passing  steamer,  and 
continue  our  trip  up  the  Thames. 

The  next  notable  group  of  objects  is  an 
assemblage  of  ancient  walls,  battlements, 
and  turrets,  out  of  the  midst  of  which  rises 
prominently  one  great  square  tower,  of  a 
grayish  hue,  bordered  with  white  stone, 
and  having  a  small  turret  at  each  corner 
of  the  roof.  This  central  structure  is  the 
White  Tower,  and  the  whole  circuit  of 
ramparts  and  inclosed  edifices  constitutes 
what  is  known  in  English  history,  and  still 
more  widely  and  impressively  in  English 
poetry,  as  the  Tower.  A  crowd  of  river- 
craft  are  generally  moored  in  front  of  it ; 
but  if  we  look  sharply  at  the  right  mo- 
ment under  the  base  of  the  rampart,  we 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  an  arched  water- 
entrance,  half  submerged,  past  which  the 
Thames  glides  as  indifferently  as  if  it 
were  the  mouth  of  a  city-kennel.  Never- 
theless, it  is  the  Traitor's  Gate,  a  dreary 
kind  of  triumphal  passage-way,  (now  sup- 
posed to  be  shut  up  and  barred  forever,) 
through  which  a  multitude  of  noble  and 
illustrious  personages  have  entered  the 
Tower,  and  found  it  a  brief  resting-place 
on  their  way  to  heaven.  Passing  it  many 
times,  I  never  observed  that  anybody 
glanced  at  this  shadowy  and  ominous 
trap-door,  save  myself.  It  is  well  that 
America  exists,  if  it  were  only  that  her 
vagrant  children  may  be  impressed  and 
affected  by  the  historical  monuments  of 
England  in  a  degree  of  which  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  are  evidently  incapable. 
These  matters  are  too  familiar,  too  real, 
and  too  hopelessly  built  in  amongst  and 
mixed  up  with  the  common  objects  and 
affairs  of  life,  to  be  easily  susceptible  of 
imaginative  coloring  in  their  minds  ;  and 
even  their  poets  and  romancers  feel  it  a 
toil,  and  almost  a  delusion,  to  extract  po- 
etic material  out  of  what  seems  embodied 
poetry  itself  to  an  American.  An  Eng- 
lishman eares  nothing  about  the  Tower, 


which  to  us  is  a  haunted  castle  in  dream- 
land. That  honest  and  excellent  gentle- 
man, the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James,  (whose 
mechanical  ability,  one  might  have  sup- 
posed, would  nourish  itself  by  devouring 
every  old  stone  of  such  a  structure,)  once 
assured  me  that  he  had  never  in  his  life 
set  eyes  upon  the  Tower,  though  for  years 
an  historic  novelist  in  London. 

Not  to  spend  a  whole  summer's  day 
upon  the  voyage,  we  will  suppose  our- 
selves to  have  reached  London  Bridge, 
and  thence  to  have  taken  another  steam- 
er for  a  farther  passage  up  the  river. 
But  here  the  memorable  objects  succeed 
each  other  so  rapidly  that  I  can  spare 
but  a  single  sentence  even  for  the  great 
Dome,  though  I  deem  it  more  picturesque, 
in  that  dusky  atmosphere,  than  St.  Pe- 
ter's in  its  clear  blue  sky.  I  must  men- 
tion, however,  (since  everything  connect- 
ed with  royalty  is  especially  interesting 
to  my  dear  countrymen,)  that  I  once  saw 
a  large  and  beautiful  barge,  splendidly 
gilded  and  ornamented,  and  overspread 
with  a  rich  covering,  lying  at  the  pier 
nearest  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  it  had 
the  royal  banner  of  Great  Britain  dis- 
played, besides  being  decorated  with  a 
number  of  other  flags ;  and  many  foot- 
men (who  are  universally  the  grandest 
and  gaudiest  objects  to  be  seen  in  Eng- 
land at  this  day,  and  these  were  regal 
ones,  in  a  bright  scarlet  livery  bedizened 
with  gold-lace,  and  white  silk  stockings) 
were  in  attendance.  I  know  not  what 
festive  or  ceremonial  occasion,  may  have 
drawn  out  this  pageant ;  after  all,  it  might 
have  been  merely  a  city-spectacle,  apper- 
taining to  the  Lord  Mayor ;  but  the  sight 
had  its  value  in  bringing  vividly  before 
me  the  grand  old  times  when  the  sover- 
eign and  nobles  were  accustomed  to  use 
the  Thames  as  the  high  street  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  join  in  pompous  processions 
upon  it ;  whereas,  the  desuetude  of  such 
customs,  nowadays,  has  caused  the  whole 
show  of  river-life  to  consist  in  a  multitude 
of  smoke-begrimed  steamers.  An  anal- 
ogous change  has  taken  place  in  the 
streets,  where  cabs  and  the  omnibus  have 
crowded  out  a  rich  variety  of  vehicles ; 
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and  thus  life  gets  more  monotonous  in 
hue  from  age  to  age,  and  appears  to  seize 
every  opportunity  to  strip  off  a  bit  of  its 
gold -lace  among  the  wealthier  classes, 
and  to  make  itself  decent  in  the  lower 
ones. 

Yonder  is  Whitefriars,  the  old  rowdy 
Alsatia,  now  wearing  as  decorous  a  face 
as  any  other  portion  of  London ;  and,  ad- 
joining it,  the  avenues  and  brick  squares 
of  the  Temple,  with  that  historic  garden, 
close  upon  the  river-side,  and  still  rich  in 
shrubbery  and  flowers,  where  the  parti- 
sans of  York  and  Lancaster  plucked  the 
fatal  roses,  and  scattered  their  pale  and 
bloody  petals  over  so  many  English  bat- 
tle-fields. Hard  by,  we  see  the  long  white 
front  or  rear  of  Somerset  House,  and, 
farther  on,  rise  the  two  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  with  a  huge  unfinished  tow- 
er already  hiding  its  imperfect  summit  in 
the  smoky  canopy,  —  the  whole  vast  and 
cumbrous  edifice  a  specimen  of  the  best 
that  modern  architecture  can  effect,  elab- 
orately imitating  the  masterpieces  of 
those  simple  ages  when  men  "  builded 
better  than  they  knew."  Close  by  it,  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  roof  and  upper 
towers  of  the  holy  Abbey ;  while  that 
gray,  ancestral  pile  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  is  Lambeth  Palace,  a  vener- 
able group  of  halls  and  turrets,  chiefly 
built  of  brick,  but  with  at  least  one  large 
tower  of  stone.  In  our  course,  we  have 
passed  beneath  half  a  dozen  bridges,  and, 
emerging  out  of  the  black  heart  of  Lon- 
don, shall,  soon  reach  a  cleanly  suburb, 
where  old  Father  Thames,  if  I  remem- 
ber, begins  to  put  on  an  aspect  of  unpol- 
luted innocence.  And  now  we  look  back 
upon  the  mass  of  innumerable  roofs,  out 
of  which  rise  steeples,  towers,  columns, 
and  the  great  crowning  Dome,  —  look 
back,  in  short,  upon  that  mystery  of  the 
world's  proudest  city,  amid  which  a  man 
so  longs  and  loves  to  be :  not,  perhaps, 
because  it  contains  much  that  is  positive- 
ly admirable  and  enjoyable,  but  because, 
at  all  events,  the  world  has  nothing  bet- 
ter. The  cream  of  external  life  is  there ; 
and  whatever  merely  intellectual  or  ma- 
terial good  we  fail  to  find  perfect  in  Lon- 


don, we  may  as  well  content  ourselves  to 
seek  that  unattainable  thing  no  farther 
on  this  earth. 

The  steamer  terminates  its  trip  at  Chel- 
sea, an  old  town  endowed  with  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  pot-houses,  and  some  fa- 
mous gardens,  called  the  Cremorne,  for 
public  amusement.  The  most  noticea- 
ble thing,  however,  is  Chelsea  Hospital, 
which,  like  that  of  Greenwich,  was  found- 
ed, I  believe,  by  Charles  II.,  (whose 
bronze  statue,  in  the  guise  of  an  old  Ro- 
man, stands  in  the  centre  of  the  quad- 
rangle,) and  appropriated  as  a  home  for 
aged  and  infirm  soldiers  of  the  British 
army.  The  edifices  are  of  three  stories 
with  windows  in  the  high  roofs,  and  are 
built  of  dark,  sombre  brick,  with  stone 
edgings  and  facings.  The  effect  is  by  no 
means  that  of  grandeur,  (which  is  some- 
what disagreeably  an  attribute  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,)  but  a  quiet  and  venera- 
ble neatness.  At  each  extremity  of  the 
street-front  there  is  a  spacious  and  hos- 
pitably open  gateway,  lounging  about 
which  I  saw  some  gray  veterans  in  long 
scarlet  coats  of  an  antique  fashion,  and 
the  cocked  hats  of  a  century  ago,  or  occa- 
sionally a  modern  foraging-cap.  Almost 
all  of  them  moved  with  a  rheumatic  gait, 
two  or  three  stumped  on  wooden  legs, 
and  here  and  there  an  arm  was  miss- 
ing. Inquiring  of  one  of  these  fragmen- 
tary heroes  whether  a  stranger  could  be 
admitted  to  see  the  establishment,  he  re- 
plied most  cordially,  "Oh,  yes,  Sir,— 
anywhere  !  Walk  in,  and  go  where  you 
please,  —  up -stairs,  or  anywhere  !  "  So 
I  entered,  and,  passing  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  came  to  the  door 
of  the  chapel,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
contiguity  of  edifices  next  the  street. 
Here  another  pensioner,  an  old  warrior 
of  exceedingly  peaceable  and  Christian 
demeanor,  touched  his  three-cornered  hat 
and  asked  if  I  wished  to  see  the  interior ; 
to  which  I  assenting,  he  unlocked  the 
door,  and  we  went  in. 

The  chapel  consists  of  a  great  hall  with 
a  vaulted  roof,  and  over  the  altar  is  a 
large  painting  in  fresco,  the  subject  of 
which  I  did  not  trouble  myself  to  make 
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out.  More  appropriate  adornments  of 
the  place,  dedicated  as  well  to  martial 
reminiscences  as  religious  worship,  are 
the  long  ranges  of  dusty  and  tattered 
banners  that  hang  from  their  staves  all 
round  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel.  They 
are  trophies  of  battles  fought  and  won  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  comprising 
the  captured  flags  of  all  the  nations  with 
whom  the  British  lion  has  waged  war 
since  James  II. 's  time, — French,  Dutch, 
East-Indian,  Prussian,  Russian,  Chinese, 
and  American, — collected  together  in  this 
consecrated  spot,  not  to  symbolize  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  discord  upon  earth, 
but  drooping  over  the  aisle  in  sullen, 
though  peaceable  humiliation.  Yes,  I 
said  "  American "  among  the  rest ;  for 
the  good  old  pensioner  mistook  me  for 
an  Englishman,  and  failed  not  to  point 
out  (and,  methought,  with  an  especial 
emphasis  of  triumph)  some  flags  that  had 
been  taken  at  Bladensburg  and  Wash- 
ington. I  fancied,  indeed,  that  they  hung 
a  little  higher  and  drooped  a  little  lower 
than  any  of  their  companions  in  disgrace. 
It  is  a  comfort,  however,  that  their  proud 
devices  are  already  indistinguishable,  or 
nearly  so,  owing  to  dust  and  tatters  and 
the  kind  offices  of  the  moths,  and  that 
they  will  soon  rot  from  the  banner-staves 
and  be  swept  out  in  unrecognized  frag- 
ments from  the  chapel-door. 

It  is  a  good  method  of  teaching  a  man 
how  imperfectly  cosmopolitan  he  is,  to 
show  him  his  country's  flag  occupying  a 
position  of  dishonor  in  a  foreign  land. 
But,  in  truth,  the  whole  system  of  a  peo- 
ple crowing  over  its  military  triumphs 
had  far  better  be  dispensed  with,  both 
on  account  of  the  ill -blood  that  it  helps 
to  keep  fermenting  among  the  nations, 
and  because  it  operates  as  an  accumu- 
lative inducement  to  future  generations 
to  aim  at  a  kind  of  glory,  the  gain  of 
which  has  generally  proved  more  ruin- 
ous than  its  loss.  I  heartily  wish  that 
every  trophy  of  victory  might  crumble 
away,  and  that  every  reminiscence  or 
tradition  of  a  hero,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  this  day,  could  pass  out 
of  all  men's  memories  at  once  and  for- 


ever. I  might  feel  very  differently,  to 
be  sure,  if  we  Northerners  had  anything 
especially  valuable  to  lose  by  the  fading 
of  those  illuminated  names. 

I  gave  the  pensioner  (but  I  am  afraid 
there  may  have  been  a  little  affectation 
in  it)  a  magnificent  guerdon  of  all  the 
silver  I  had  in  my  pocket,  to  requite  him 
for  having  unintentionally  stirred  up  my 
patriotic  susceptibilities.  He  was  a  meek- 
looking,  kindly  old  man,  with  a  humble 
freedom  and  affability  of  manner  that 
made  it  pleasant  to  converse  with  him. 
Old  soldiers,  I  know  not  why,  seem  to 
be  more  accostable  than  old  sailors.  One 
is  apt  to  hear  a  growl  beneath  the  smooth- 
est courtesy  of  the  latter.  The  mild  vet- 
eran, with  his  peaceful  voice,  and  gentle, 
reverend  aspect,  told  me  that  he  had 
fought  at  a  cannon  all  through  the  Bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  and  escaped  unhurt ; 
he  had  now  been  in  the  hospital  four  or 
five  years,  and  was  married,  but  neces- 
sarily underwent  a  separation  from  his 
wife,  who  lived  outside  of  the  gates.  To 
my  inquiry  whether  his  fellow-pensioners 
were  comfortable  and  happy,  he  answer- 
ed, with  great  alacrity,  "  Oh,  yes,  Sir ! " 
qualifying  his  evidence,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  by  saying,  in  an  undertone, 
"  There  are  some  people,  your  Honor 
knows,  who  could  not  be  comfortable 
anywhere."  I  did  know  it,  and  fear 
that  the  system  of  Chelsea  Hospital  al- 
lows too  little  of  that  wholesome  care 
and  regulation  of  their  own  occupations 
and  interests  which  might  assuage  the 
sting  of  life  to  those  naturally  uncom- 
fortable individuals  by  giving  them  some- 
thing external  to  think  about.  But  my 
old  friend  here  was  happy  in  the  hospital, 
and  by  this  time,  very  likely,  is  happy  in 
heaven,  in  spite  of  the  bloodshed  that 
he  may  have  caused  by  touching  off  a 
cannon  at  Waterloo. 

Crossing  Battersea  Bridge,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chelsea,  I  remember 
seeing  a  distant  gleam  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  glimmering  afar  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine  like  an  imaginary  structure,  — 
an  air -castle  by  chance  descended  upon 
earth,  and  resting  there  one  instant  be. 
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fore  it  vanished,  as  we  sometimes  see  a 
soap-bubble  touch  unharmed  on  the  car- 
pet, —  a  thing  of  only  momentary  visi- 
bility and  no  substance,  destined  to  be 
overburdened  and  crushed  down  by  the 
first  cloud -shadow  that  might  fall  upon 
that  spot.  Even  as  I  looked,  it  disap- 
peared. Shall  I  attempt  a  picture  of 
this  exhalation  of  modern  ingenuity,  or 
what  else  shall  I  try  to  paint  ?  Every- 
thing in  London  and  its  vicinity  has  been 
depicted  innumerable  times,  but  never 
once  translated  into  intelligible  images ; 
it  is  an  "old,  old  story,"  never  yet  told, 
nor  to  be  told.  While  writing  these  rem- 
iniscences, I  am  continually  impressed 
with  the  futility  of  the  effort  to  give  any 
creative  truth  to  my  sketch,  so  that  it 
might  produce  such  pictures  in  the  read- 
er's mind  as  would  cause  the  original 
scenes  to  appear  familiar  when  after- 
wards beheld.  Nor  have  other  writers 
often  been  more  successful  in  represent- 
ing definite  objects  prophetically  to  my 
own  mind.  In  truth,  I  believe  that  the 
chief  delight  and  advantage  of  this  kind 
of  literature  is  not  for  any  real  informa- 
tion that  it  supplies  to  untravelled  peo- 
ple, but  for  reviving  the  recollections 
and  reawakening  the  emotions  of  per- 
sons already  acquainted  with  the  scenes 
described.  Thus  I  found  an  exquisite 
pleasure,  the  other  day,  in  reading  Mr. 
Tuckerman's  "  Month  in  England,"  —  a 
fine  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  re- 
fined and  cultivated  American  looks  at 
the  Old  Country,  the  things  that  he  nat- 
urally seeks  there,  and  the  modes  of 
feeling  and  reflection  which  they  excite. 
Correct  outlines  avail  little  or  nothing, 
though  truth  of  coloring  may  be  some- 
what more  efficacious.  Impressions,  how- 
ever, states  of  mind  produced  by  inter- 
esting and  remarkable  objects,  these, 
if  truthfully  and  vividly  recorded,  may 
work  a  genuine  effect,  and,  though  but 
the  result  of  what  we  see,  go  farther 
towards  representing  the  actual  scene 
than  any  direct  effort  to  paint  it.  Give 
the  emotions  that  cluster  about  it,  and, 
without  being  able  to  analyze  the  spell 
by  which  it  is  summoned  up,  you  get 


something  like  a  simulachre  of  the  object 
in  the  midst  of  them.  From  some  of  the  • 
above  reflections  I  draw  the  comfort- 
able inference,  that,  the  longer  and  bet- 
ter known  a  thing  may  be,  so  much  the 
more  eligible  is  it  as  the  subject  of  a  de- 
scriptive sketch. 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon,  I  passed 
through  a  side -en  trance  in  the  time- 
blackened  wall  of  a  place  of  worship, 
and  found  myself  among  a  congregation 
assembled  in  one  of  the  transepts  and 
the  immediately  contiguous  portion  of 
the  nave.  It  was  a  vast  old  edifice,  spa- 
cious enough,  within  the  extent  covered 
by  its  pillared  roof  and  overspread  by 
its  stone  pavement,  to  accommodate  the 
whole  of  church-going  London,  and  with 
a  far  wider  and  loftier  concave  than  any 
human  power  of  lungs  could  fill  with 
audible  prayer.  Oaken  benches  were 
arranged  in  the  transept,  on  one  of 
which  I  seated  myself,  and  joined,  as 
well  as  I  knew  how,  in  the  sacred  busi- 
ness that  was  going  forward.  But  when 
it  came  to  the  sermon,  the  voice  of  the 
preacher  was  puny,  and  so  were  his 
thoughts,  and  both  seemed  impertinent 
at  such  a  time  and  place,  where  he  and 
all  of  us  were  bodily  included  within  a 
sublime  act  of  religion  which  could  be 
seen  above  and  around  us  and  felt  be- 
neath our  feet.  The  structure  itself 
was  the  worship  of  the  devout  men  of 
long  ago,  miraculously  preserved  in  stone 
without  losing  an  atom  of  its  fragrance 
and  fervo^;  it  was  a  kind  of  anthem- 
strain  that  they  had  sung  and  poured  out 
of  the  organ  in  centuries  gone  by ;  and 
being  so  grand  and  sweet,  the  Divine 
benevolence  had  willed  it  to  be  prolong- 
ed for  the  behoof  of  auditors  unborn.  I 
therefore  came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in 
my  individual  case,  it  Avould  be  better 
and  more  reverent  to  let  my  eyes  wan- 
der about  the  edifice  than  to  fasten  them 
and  my  thoughts  on  the  evidently  unin- 
spired mortal  who  was  venturing  —  and 
felt  it  no  venture  at  all  —  to  speak  here 
above  his  breath. 

The  interior  of  Westminster  Abbey 
(for  the  reader  recognized  it,  no  doubt, 
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the  moment  we  entered)  is  built  of 
ridi  brown  stone ;  and  the  whole  of  it  — 
the  lofty  roof,  the  tall,  clustered  pillars, 
and  the  pointed  arches  —  appears  to  be 
in  consummate  repair.  At  all  points 
where  decay  has  laid  its  finger,  the 
structure  is  clamped  with  iron,  or  other- 
wise carefully  protected ;  and  being  thus 
watched  over,  —  whether  as  a  place  of 
ancient  sanctity,  a  noble  specimen  of 
Gothic  art,  or  an  object  of  national  in- 
terest and  pride,  —  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  survive  for  as  many  ages  as 
have  passed  over  it  already.  It  was 
sweet  to  feel  its  venerable  quietude,  its 
long-enduring  peace,  and  yet  to  observe 
how  kindly  and  eve*h  cheerfully  it  receiv- 
ed the  sunshine  of  to-day,  which  fell  from 
the  great  windows  into  the  fretted  aisles 
and  arches  that  laid  aside  somewhat  of 
their  aged  gloom  to  welcome  it.  Sun- 
shine always  seems  friendly  to  old  abbeys, 
churches,  and  castles,  kissing  them,  as  it 
were,  with  a  more  affectionate,  though 
still  reverential  familiarity,  than  it  accords 
to  edifices  of  later  date.  A  square  of 
golden  light  lay  on  the  sombre  pavement 
afar  off,  falling  through  the  grand  west- 
ern entrance,  the  folding  leaves  of- which 
were  wide  open,  and  afforded  glimpses  of 
people  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  outer 
world,  while  we  sat  dimly  enveloped  in 
the  solemnity  of  antique  devotion.  In 
the  south  transept,  separated  from  us 
by  the  full  breadth  of  the  minster,  there 
were  painted  glass  windows,  of  which 
the  uppermost  appeared  to  be  a  great 
orb  of  many-colored  radiance,  being,  in- 
deed, a  cluster  of  saints  and  angels 
whose  glorified  bodies  formed  the  rays 
of  an  aureole  emanating  from  a  cross  in 
the  midst.  These  windows  are  modern, 
but  combine  softness  with  wonderful  bril- 
liancy of  effect.  Through  the  pillars  and 
arches,  I  saw  that  the  walls  in  that 
distant  region  of  the  edifice  were  almost 
wholly  incrusted  with  marble,  now  grown 
yellow  with  time,  no  blank,  unlettered 
slabs,  but  memorials  of  such  men  as  their 
respective  generations  deemed  wisest  and 
bravest.  Some  of  them  were  commem- 
orated merely  by  inscriptions  on  mural 


tablets,  others  by  sculptured  bas-reliefs, 
others  (once  famous,  but  now  forgotten 
generals  or  admirals,  these)  by  ponder- 
ous tombs  that  aspired  towards  the  roof 
of  the  aisle,  or  partly  curtained  the  im- 
mense arch  of  a  window.  These  moun- 
tains of  marble  were  peopled  with  the 
sisterhood  of  Allegory,  winged  trumpet- 
ers, and  classic  figures  in  full-bottomed 
wigs  ;  but  it  was  strange  to  observe  how 
the  old  Abbey  melted  all  such  absurdities 
into  the  breadth  of  its  own  grandeur, 
even  magnifying  itself  by  what  would 
elsewhere  have  been  ridiculous.  Me- 
thinks  it  is  the  test  of  Gothic  sublim- 
ity to  overpower  the  ridiculous  without 
deigning  to  hide  it ;  and  these  grotesque 
monuments  of  the  last  century  answer  a 
similar  purpose  with  the  grinning  faces 
which  the  old  architects  scattered  among 
their  most  solemn  conceptions. 

From  these  distant  wanderings,  (it  was 
my  first  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
I  would  gladly  have  taken  it  all  in  at 
a  glance,)  my  eyes  came  back  and  be- 
gan to  investigate  what  was  immediately 
about  me  in  the  transept.  Close  at  my 
elbow  was  the  pedestal  of  Canning's 
statue.  Next  beyond  it  was  a  massive 
tomb,  on  the  spacious  tablet  of  which  re- 
posed the  full-length  figures  of  a  mar- 
ble lord  and  lady,  whom  an  inscription 
announced  to  be  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess of  Newcastle,  —  the  historic  Duke  of 
Charles  I.'s  time,  and  the  fantastic  Duch- 
ess, traditionally  remembered  by  her  po- 
ems and  plays.  She  was  of  a  family,  as 
the  record  on  her  tomb  proudly  informed 
us,  of  which  all  the  brothers  had  been 
valiant  and  all  the  sisters  virtuous.  A 
recent  statue  of  Sir  John  Malcom,  the 
new  marble  as  white  as  snow,  held  the 
next  place;  and  near  by  was  a  mural 
monument  and  bust  of  Sir  Peter  War- 
ren. The  round  visage  of  this  old  Brit- 
ish admiral  has  a  certain  interest  for  a 
New-Englander,  because  it  was  by  no 
merit  of  his  own,  (though  he  took  care 
to  assume  it  as  such,)  but  by  the  valor 
and  warlike  enterprise  of  our  colonial 
forefathers,  especially  the  stout  men  of 
Massachusetts,  that  he  won  rank  and  re- 
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nown,  and  a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Lord  Mansfield,  a  huge  mass  of  marble 
done  into  the  guise  of  a  judicial  gown 
and  wig,  with  a  stern  face  in  the  midst 
of  the  latter,  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
transept ;  and  on  the  pedestal  beside^him 
was  a  figure  of  Justice,  holding  forth,  in- 
stead of  the  customary  grocer's  scales,  an 
actual  pair  of  brass  steelyards.  It  is  an 
ancient  and  classic  instrument,  undoubt- 
edly; but  I  had  supposed  that  Portia 
(when  Shylock's  pound  of  flesh  was  to 
be  weighed)  was  the  only  judge  that 
ever  really  caUed  for  it  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. Pitt  and  Fox  were  in  the  same 
distinguished  company ;  and  John  Kem- 
ble,  in  Roman  costume,  stood  not  far  off, 
but  strangely  shorn  of  the  dignity  that 
is  said  to  have  enveloped  him  like  a  man- 
tle in  his  lifetime.  Perhaps  the  evanes- 
cent majesty  of  the  stage  is  incompatible 
with  the  long  endurance  of  marble  and 
the  solemn  reality  of  the  tomb  ;  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  almost  every  illus- 
trious personage  here  represented  has 
been  invested  with  more  or  less  of  stage- 
trickery  by  his  sculptor.  In  truth,  the 
artist  (unless  there  be  a  divine  efficacy 
in  his  touch,  making  evident  a  heretofore 
hidden  dignity  in  the  actual  form)  feels 
it  an  imperious  law,to  remove  his  subject 
as  far  from  the  aspect  of  ordinary  life  as 
may  be  possible  without  sacrificing  every 
trace  of  resemblance.  The  absurd  effect 
of  the  contrary  course  is  very  remark- 
able in  the  statue  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
whose  actual  self,  save  for  the  lack  of 
color,  I  seemed  to  behold,  seated  just 
across  the  aisle. 

This  excellent  man  appears  to  have 
sunk  into  himself  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  a  thin  leg  crossed  over  his  knee,  a 
book  in  one  hand,  and  a  finger  of  the 
other  under  his  chin,  I  believe,  or  ap- 
plied to  the  side  of  his  nose,  or  to  some 
equally  familiar  purpose  ;  while  his  ex- 
ceedingly homely  and  wrinkled  face,  held 
a  little  on  one  side,  twinkles  at  you  with 
the  shrewdest  complacency,  as  if  he  were 
looking  right  into  your  eyes,  and  twigged 
something  there  which  you  had  half  a 
mind  to  conceal  from  him.  He  keeps 


this  look  so  pertinaciously  that  you  feel 
it  to  be  insufferably  impertinent,  crhd 
bethink  yourself  what  common  ground 
there  may  be  between  yourself  and  a 
stone  image,  enabling  you  to  resent  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  statue  is  as  like 
Mr.  Wilberforce  as  one  pea  to  another, 
and  you  might  fancy,  that,  at  some  ordi- 
nary moment,  when  he  least  expected  it, 
and  before  he  had  time  to  smooth  away 
his  knowing  complication  of  wrinkles,  he 
had  seen  the  Gorgon's  head,  and  whiten- 
ed into  marble,  —  not  only  his  personal 
self,  but  his  coat  and  small-clothes,  down 
to  a  button  and  the  minutest  crease  of 
the  cloth.  The  ludicrous  result  marks 
the  impropriety  of  Bestowing  the  age- 
long duration  of  marble  upon  small,  char- 
acteristic individualities,  such  as  might 
come  within  the  province  of  waxen  im- 
agery. The  sculptor  should  give  per- 
manence to  the  figure  of  a  great  man 
in  his  mood  of  broad  and  grand  compos- 
ure, which  would  obliterate  all  mean  pe- 
culiarities ;  for,  if  the  original  were  un- 
accustomed to  such  a  mood,  or  if  his 
features  were  incapable  of  assuming  the 
guise,  it  seems  questionable  whether  he 
could  really  have  been  entitled  to  a  mar- 
ble immortality.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  English  face  and  form  are  sel- 
dom statuesque,  however  illustrious  the 
individual. 

It  ill  becomes  me,  perhaps,  to  have 
lapsed  into  this  mood  of  half -jocose 
ci-iticism  in  describing  my  first  visit  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  a  spot  which  I  had 
dreamed  about  more  reverentially,  from 
my  childhood  upward,  than  any  other  in 
the  world,  and  which  I  then  beheld,  and 
now  look  back  upon,  with  profound  grati- 
tude to  the  men  who  built  it,  and  a  kind- 
ly interest,  I  may  add,  in  the  humblest 
personage  that  has  contributed  his  little 
all  to  its  impressiveness,  by  depositing 
his  dust  or  his  memory  there.  But  it  is 
a  characteristic  of  this  grand  edifice  that 
it  permits  you  to  smile  as  freely  under 
the  roof  of  its  central  nave  as  if  you 
stood  beneath  the  yet  grander  canopy 
of  heaven.  Break  into  laughter,  if  you 
feel  inclined,  provided  the  vergers  do 
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not  hear  it  echoing  among  the  arches. 
In  an  ordinary  church,  you  would  keep 
your  countenance  for  fear  of  disturbing 
the  sanctities  or  proprieties  of  the  place ; 
but  you  need  leave  no  honest  and  deco- 
rous portion  of  your  human  nature  out- 
side of  these  benign  and  truly  hospitable 
walls.  Their  mild  awfulness  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Thus  it  does  no  harm  to 
the  general  impression,  when  you  come 
to  be  sensible  that  many  of  the  monu- 
ments are  ridiculous,  and  commemorate 
a  mob  of  people  who  are  mostly  forgot- 
ten in  their  graves,  and  few  of  whom  ev- 
er deserved  any  better  boon  from  poster- 
ity. You  acknowledge  the  force  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller's  objection  to  being 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  because 
"  they  do  bury  fools  there  ! "  Neverthe- 
less, these  grotesque  carvings  of  marble, 
that  break  out  in  dingy -white  blotches 
on  the  old  freestone  of  the  interior  walls, 
have  come  there  by  as  natural  a  process 
as  might  cause  mosses  and  ivy  to  cluster 
about  the  external  edifice  ;  for  they  are 
the  historical  and  biographical  record  of 
each  successive  age,  written  with  its  own 
hand,  and  all  the  truer  for  the  inevitable 
mistakes,  and  none  the  less  solemn  for 
the  occasional  absurdity.  Though  you 
entered  the  Abbey  expecting  to  see  the 
tombs  only  of  the  illustrious,  you  are  con- 
tent, at  last,  to  read  many  names,  both 
in  literature  and  history,  that  have  now 
lost  the  reverence  of  mankind,  if,  indeed, 
they  ever- really  possessed  it.  Let  these 
men  rest  in  peace.  -Even  if  you  miss 
a  name  or  two  that  you  hoped  to  find 
there,  they  may  well  be  spared.  It  mat- 
ters little  a  few  more  or  less,  or  whether 
Westminster  Abbey  contains  or  lacks  any 
one  man's  grave,  so  long  as  the  Centu- 
ries, each  with  the  crowd  of  personages 
that  it  deemed  memorable,  have  chosen 
it  as  their  place  of  honored  sepulture,  and 
laid  themselves  down  under  its  pave- 
ment. The  inscriptions  and  devices  on 
the  walls  are  rich  with  evidences  of 
the  fluctuating  tastes,  fashions,  manners, 
opinions,  prejudices,  follies,  wisdoms  of 
the  past,  and  thus  they  combine  into  a 
more  truthful  memorial  of  their  dead 
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times  than  any  individual  epitaph-maker 
ever  meant  to  write. 

When  the  services  were  over,  many 
of  the  audience  seemed  inclined  to  linger 
in  the  nave  or  wander  away  among  the 
mysterious  aisles ;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  this  world  so  fascinating  as  a  Gothic 
minster,  which  always  invites  you  deeper 
and  deeper  into  its  heart  both  by  vast 
revelations  and  shadowy  concealments. 
Through  the  open-work  screen  that  di- 
vides the  nave  from  the  chancel  and 
choir,  we  could  discern  the  gleam  of  a 
marvellous  window,  but  were  debarred 
from  entrance  into  that  more  sacred  pre,- 
cinct  of  the  Abbey  by  the  vergers.  These 
vigilant  officials  (doing  their  duty  all  the 
more  strenuously  because  no  fees  could 
be  exacted  from  Sunday  visitors)  flour- 
ished their  staves,  and  drove  us  towards 
the  grand  entrance  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Lingering  through  one  of  the  aisles,  I 
happened  to  look  down,  and  found  my 
foot  upon  a  stone  inscribed  with  this  fa- 
miliar exclamation,  "  0  rare  Ben  Jon- 
son  ! "  and  remembered  the  story  of  stout 
old  Ben's  burial  in  that  spot,  standing  up- 
right, —  not,  I  presume,  on  account  of 
any  unseemly  reluctance  on  his  part  to 
lie  down  in  the  dust,  like  other  men,  but 
because  standing-room  was  all  that  could 
reasonably  be  demanded  for  a  poet  among 
the  slumberous  notabilities  of  his  age.  It 
made  me  weary  to  think  of  it !  —  such  a 
prodigious  length  of  time  to  keep  one's 
feet !  —  apart  from  the  honor  of  the  thing, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  better  for 
Ben  to  stretch  himself  at  ease  in  some 
country-churchyard.  To  this  day,  how- 
ever, I  fancy  that  there  is  a  contemptu- 
ous alloy  mixed  up  with  the  admiration 
which  the  higher  classes  of  English  socie- 
ty profess  for  their  literary  men. 

Another  day  —  in  truth,  many  other 
days  —  I  sought  out  Poets'  Corner,  and 
found  a  sign-board  and  pointed  finger, 
directing  the  visitor  to  it,  on  the  corner 
house  of  a  little  lane  leading  towards  the 
rear  of  the  Abbey.  The  entrance  is  at 
the  southeastern  end  of  the  south  tran- 
sept, and  it  is  used,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
as  the  only  free  mode  of  access  to  the 
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building.  It  is  no  spacious  arch,  but  a 
small,  lowly  door,  passing  through  which, 
and  pushing  aside  an  inner  screen  that 
partly  keeps  out  an  exceedingly  chill 
wind,  you  find  yourself  in  a  dim  nook  of 
the  Abbey,  with  the  busts  of  poets  gaz- 
ing at  you  from  the  otherwise  bare  stone- 
work of  the  walls.  Great  poets,  too ;  for 
Ben  Jonson  is  right  behind  the  door,  and 
Spenser's  tablet  is  next,  and  Butler's  on 
the  same  side  of  the  transept,  and  Mil- 
ton's (whose  bust  you  know  at  once  by 
its  resemblance  to  one  of  his  portraits, 
though  older,  more  wrinkled,  and  sadder 
than  that)  is  close  by,  and  a  profile-me- 
dallion of  Gray  beneath  it.  A  window 
high  aloft  sheds  down  a  dusky  daylight 
on  these  and  many  other  sculptured  mar- 
bles, now  as  yellow  as  old  parchment,  that 
cover  the  three  walls  of  the  nook  up  to 
an  elevation  of  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  pavement.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  always  been  familiar  with  the  spot. 
Enjoying  a  humble  intimacy  —  and  how 
much  of  my  life  had  else  been  a  dreary 
solitude !  —  with  many  of  its  inhabitants, 
I  could  not  feel  myself  a  stranger  there. 
It  was  delightful  to  be  among  them. 
There  was  a  genial  awe,  mingled  with  a 
sense  of  kind  and  friendly  presences  about 
me  ;  and  I  was  glad,  moreover,  at  find- 
ing so  many  of  them  there  together,  in  fit 
companionship,  mutually  recognized  and 
duly  honored,  all  reconciled  now,  what- 
ever distant  generations,  whatever  per- 
sonal hostility  or  other  miserable  impedi- 
ment, had  divided  them  far  asunder  while 
they  lived.  I  have  never  felt  a  similar 
interest  in  any  other  tombstones,  nor  have 
I  ever  been  deeply  moved  by  the  imagina- 
ry presence  of  other  famous  dead  people. 
A  poet's  ghost  is  the  only  one  that  survives 
for  his  fellow-mortals,  after  his  bones  are  in 
the  dust,  —  and  he  not  ghostly,  but  cher- 
ishing many  hearts  with  his  own  Avarmth 
in  the  dullest  atmosphere  of  life.  What 
other  fame  is  worth  aspiring  for?  Or, 
let  me  speak  it  more  boldly,  what  other 
long-enduring  fame  can  exist  ?  We  nei- 
ther remember  nor  care  anything  for  the 
past,  except  as  the  poet  has  made  it  in- 
telligibly noble  and  sublime  to  our  com- 


prehension. The  shades  of  the  mighty 
have  no  substance  ;  they  flit  ineffectual- 
ly about  the  darkened  stage  where  they 
performed  their  momentary  parts,  save 
when  the  poet  has  thrown  his  own  crea- 
tive soul  into  them,  and  imparted  a  more 
vivid  life  than  ever  they  were  able  to 
manifest  to  mankind  while  they  dwelt 
in  the  body.  And  therefore  —  though  he 
cunningly  disguises  himself  in  their  ar- 
mor, their  robes  of  state,  or  kingly  pur- 
ple—  it  is  not  the  statesman,  the  warrior, 
or  the  monarch  that  survives,  but  the 
despised  poet,  whom  they  may  have  fed 
with  their  crumbs,  and  to  whom  they  owe 
all  that  they  now  are  or  have,  —  a  name  ! 
In  the  foregoing  paragraph  I  seem  to 
have  been  betrayed  into  a  flight  above 
or  beyond  the  customary  level  that  best 
agrees  with  me  ;  but  it  represents  fairly 
enough  the  emotions  with  which  I  pass- 
ed from  Poets'  Corner  into  the  chapels, 
which  contain  the  sepulchres  of  kings 
and  great  people.  They  are  magnificent 
even  now,  and  must  have  been  incon- 
ceivably so  when  the  marble  slabs  and 
pillars  wore  their  new  polish,  and  the 
statues  retained  the  brilliant  colors  with 
which  they  were  originally  painted,  and 
the  shrines  their  rich  gilding,  of  which 
the  sunlight  still  shows  a  glimmer  or  a 
streak,  though  the  sunbeam  itself  looks 
tarnished  with  antique  dust.  Yet  this 
recondite  portion  of  the  Abbey  presents 
few  memorials  of  personages  whom  we 
care  to  remember.  The  shrine  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  has  a  certain  interest, 
because  it  was  so  long  held  in  religious 
reverence,  and  because  the  very  dust 
that  settled  upon  it  was  formerly  worth 
gold.  The  helmet  and  war -saddle  of 
Henry  V.,  worn  at  Agincourt,  and  now 
suspended  above  his  tomb,  are  memo- 
rable objects,  but  more  for  Shakspeare's 
sake  than  the  victor's  own.  Hank  has 
been  the  general  passport  to  admission 
here.  Noble  and  regal  dust  is  as  cheap 
as  dirt  under  the  pavement.  I  am  glad 
to  recollect,  indeed,  (and  it  is  too  char- 
acteristic of  the  right  English  spirit  not 
to  be  mentioned)  one  or  two  gigantic 
statues  of  great  mechanicians,  who  con- 
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tributed  largely  to  the  material  welfare 
of  England,  sitting  familiarly  in  their 
marble  chairs  among  forgotten  kings  and 
queens.  Otherwise,  the  quaintness  of 
the  earlier  monuments,  and  the  antique 
beauty  of  some  of  them,  are  what  chiefly 
gives  them  value.  Nevertheless,  Addi- 
son  is  buried  among  the  men  of  rank  ; 
not  on  the  plea  of  his  literary  fame,  how- 
ever, but  because  he  was  connected  with 
nobility  by  marriage,  and  had  been  a 
Secretary  of  State.  His  gravestone  is 
inscribed  with  a  resounding  verse  from 
Tickell's  lines  to  his  memory,  the  only 
lines  by  which  Tickell  himself  is  now  re- 
membered, and  which  (as  I  discovered 
a  little  while  ago)  he  mainly  filched  from 
an  obscure  versifier  of  somewhat  earlier 
date. 

Returning  to  Poets'  Corner,  I  looked 
again  at  the  walls,  and  wondered  how 
the  requisite  hospitality  can  be  shown 
to  poets  of  our  own  and  the  succeeding 
ages.  There  is  hardly  a  foot  of  space  left, 
although  room  has  lately  been  found  for  a 
bust  of  Southey  and  a  full-length  statue 
of  Campbell.  At  best,  only  a  little  portion 
of  the  Abbey  is  dedicated  to  poets,  liter- 
ary men,  musical  composers,  and  others 
of  the  gentle  artist-breed,  and  even  into 
that  small  nook  of  sanctity  men  of  other 
pursuits  have  thought  it  decent  to  intrude 
themselves.  Methinks  the  tuneful  throng, 
being  at  home  here,  should  recollect  how 
they  were  treated  in  their  lifetime,  and 
turn  the  cold  shoulder,  looking  askance 
at  nobles  and  official  personages,  how- 
ever worthy  of  honorable  interment  else- 
where. Yet  it  shows  aptly  and  truly 
enough  what  portion  of  the  world's  re- 
gard and  honor  has  heretofore  been 
awarded  to  literary  eminence  in  com- 
parison with  other  modes  of  greatness,  — 
this  dimly  lighted  corner  (nor  even  that 
quietly  to  themselves)  in  the  vast  min- 
ster, the  walls  of  which  are  sheathed  and 
hidden  under  marble  that  has  been  wast- 
ed upon  the  illustrious  obscure.  Never- 
theless, it  may  not  be  worth  while  to 
quarrel  with  the  world  on  this  account ; 
for,  to  confess  the  very  truth,  their  own 
little  nook  contains  more  than  one  poet 


whose  memory  is  kept  alive  by  his  monu- 
ment, instead  of  imbuing  the  senseless 
stone  with  a  spiritual  immortality,  — men 
of  whom  you  do  not  ask,  "  Where  is  he  ?  " 
but  "  Why  is  he  here  ?  "  I  estimate  that 
all  the  literary  people  who  really  make 
an  essential  part  of  one's  inner  life,  in- 
cluding the  period  since  English  litera- 
ture first  existed,  might  have  ample  el- 
bow-room to  sit  down  and  quaff  their 
draughts  of  Castaly  round  Chaucer's 
broad,  horizontal  tombstone.  These  di- 
vinest  poets  consecrate  the  spot,  and 
throw  a  reflected  gloVy  over  the  hum- 
blest of  their  companions.  And  as  for 
the  latter,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
may  have  long  outgrown  the  character- 
istic jealousies  and  morbid  sensibilities 
of  their  craft,  and  have  found  out  the 
little  value  (probably  not  amounting  to 
sixpence  in  immortal  cui'rency)  of  the 
posthumous  renown  which  they  once 
aspired  to  win.  It  would  be  a  poor  com- 
pliment to  a  dead  poet  to  fancy  him 
leaning  out  of  the  sky  and  snuffing  up 
the  impure  breath  of  earthly  praise. 

Yet  we  cannot  easily  rid  ourselves  of 
the  notion  that  those  who  have  bequeath- 
ed us  the  inheritance  of  an  undying  song 
would  fain  be  conscious  of  its  endless  re- 
verberations in  the  hearts  of  mankind, 
and  would  delight,  among  sublimer  enjoy- 
ments, to  see  their  names  emblazoned  in 
'such  a  treasure-place  of  great  memories 
as  Westminster  Abbey.  There  are  some 
men,  at  all  events,  —  true  and  tender 
poets,  moreover,  and  fully  deserving  of 
the  honor,  —  whose  spirits,  I  feel  certain, 
would  linger  a  little  while  about  Poets' 
Corner  for  the  sake  of  witnessing  their 
own  apotheosis  among  their  kindred. 
They  have  had  a  strong  natural  yearn- 
ing, not  so  much  for  applause  as  sym- 
pathy, which  the  cold  fortune  of  their 
lifetime  did  but  scantily  supply ;  so  that 
this  unsatisfied  appetite  may  make  itself 
felt  upon  sensibilities  at  once  so  delicate 
and  retentive,  even  a  step  or  two  beyond 
the  grave.  Leigh  Hunt,  for  example, 
would  be  pleased,  even  now,  if  he  could 
learn  that  his  bust  had  been  reposited  in 
the  midst  of  the  old  poets  whom  he  ad- 
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mired  and  loved  ;  though  there  is  hardly 
a  man  among  the  authors  of  to-day  and 
yesterday  whom  the  judgment  of  Eng- 
lishmen would  be  less  likely  to  place 
there.  He  deserves  it,  however,  if  not 
for  his  verse,  (the  value  of  which  I  do 
not  estimate,  never  having  been  able  to 
read  it,)  yet  for  his  delightful  prose,  his 
unmeasured  poetry,  the  inscrutable  hap- 
piness of  his  touch,  working  soft  miracles 
by  a  life-process  like  the  growth  of  grass 
and  flowers.  As  with  all  such  gentle 
writers,  his  page  sometimes  betrayed  a 
vestige  of  affectation,  but,  the  next  mo- 
ment, a  rich,  natural  luxuriance  overgrew 
and  buried  it  out  of  sight.  I  knew  him 
a  little,  and  (since,  Heaven  be  praised, 
few  English  celebrities  whom  I  chanced 
to  meet  have  enfranchised  my  pen  by 
their  decease,  and  as  I  assume  no  liber- 
ties with  living  men)  I  will  conclude  this 
rambling  article  by  sketching  my  first  in- 
terview with  Leigh  Hunt. 

He  was  then  at  Hammersmith,  occupy- 
ing a  very  plain  and  shabby  little  house, 
in  a  contiguous  range  of  others  like  it, 
with  no  prospect  but  that  of  an  ugly  -vil- 
lage-street, and  certainly  nothing  to  grati- 
fy his  craving  for  a  tasteful  environment, 
inside  or  out.  A  slatternly  maid-servant 
opened  the  door  for  us,  and  he  himself 
stood  in  the  entry,  a  beautiful  and  vener- 
able old  man,  buttoned  to  the  chin  in  a 
black  dress-coat,  tall  and  slender,  with  a 
countenance  quietly  alive  all  over,  and 
the  gentlest  and  most  naturally  courteous 
manner.  He  ushered  us  into  his  little 
study,  or  pai-lor,  or  both,  —  a  very  forlorn 
room,  with  poor  paper-hangings  and  car- 
pet, few  books,  no  pictures  that  I  remem- 
ber, and  an  awful  lack  of  upholstery.  I 
touch  distinctly  upon  these  external  blem- 
ishes and  this  nudity  of  adornment,  not 
that  they  would  be  worth  mentioning  in 
a  sketch  of  other  remarkable  persons,  but 
because  Leigh  Hunt  was  born  with  such 
a  faculty  of  enjoying  all  beautiful  things 
that  it  seemed  as  if  Fortune  did  him  as 
much  wrong  in  not  supplying  them  as  in 
withholding  a  sufficiency  of  vital  breath 
from  ordinary  men.  All  kinds  of  mild 
magnificence,  tempered  by  his  taste,  would 


have  become  him  well ;  but  he  had  not 
the  grim  dignity  that  assumes  nakedness 
as  the  better  robe. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  a  beautiful  old 
man.  In  truth,  I  never  saw  a  finer 
countenance,  either  as  to  the  mould  of 
features  or  the  expression,  nor  any  that 
showed  the  play  of  feeling  so  perfectly 
without  the  slightest  theatrical  empha- 
sis. It  was  like  a  child's  .face  in  this  re- 
spect. At  my  first  glimpse  of  him,  when 
he  met  us  in  the  entry,  I  discerned  that* 
he  was  old,  his  long  hair  being  white 
and  his  wrinkles  many ;  it  was  an  aged 
visage,  in  short,  such  as  I  had  not  at  all 
expected  to  see,  in  spite  of  dates,  be- 
cause his  .books  talk  to  the  reader  with 
the  tender  vivacity  of  youth.  But  when 
he  began  to  speak,  and  as  he  grew  more 
earnest  in  conversation,  I  ceased  to  be 
sensible  of  his  age ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
its  dusky  shadow  darkened  through  the 
gleam  which  his  sprightly  thoughts  dif- 
fused about  his  face,  but  then  another 
flash  of  youth  carafe  out  of  his  eyes  and 
made  an  illumination  again.  I  never 
witnessed  such  a  wonderfully  illusive 
transformation,  before  or  since  ;  and,  to 
this  day,  trusting  only  to  my  recollec- 
tion, I  should  find  it  difficult  to  decide 
which  was  his  genuine  and  stable  pre- 
dicament, —  youth  or  age.  I  have  met 
no  Englishman' whose  manners  seemed 
to  me  so  agreeable,  soft,  rather  than  pol- 
ished, wholly  unconventional,  the  natu- 
ral growth  of  a  kindly  and  sensitive  dis- 
position without  any  reference  to  rule, 
or  else  obedient  to  some  rule  so  subtile 
that  the  nicest  observer  could  not  detect 
the  application  of  it. 

His  eyes  were  dark  and  very  fine,  and 
his  delightful  voice  accompanied  their 
visible  language  like  music.  He  appear- 
ed to  be  exceedingly  appreciative  of 
whatever  was  passing  among  those  who 
surrounded  him,  and  especially  of  the 
vicissitudes  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  happened  to  be  ad- 
dressing himself  at  the  moment.  I  felt 
that  no  effect  upon  my  mind  of  what  he 
uttered,  no  emotion,  however  transitory, 
in  myself,  escaped  his  notice,  though  not 
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from  any  positive  vigilance  on  his  part, 
but  because  his  faculty  of  observation 
was  so  penetrative  and  delicate  ;  and  to 
say  the  truth,  it  a  little  confused  me  to 
discern  always  a  ripple  on  his  mobile 
face,  responsive  to  any  slightest  breeze 
that  passed  over  the  inner  reservoir  of 
my  sentiments,  and  seemed  thence  to 
extend  to  a  similar  reservoir  within  him- 
self. On  matters  of  feeling,  and  within 
a  eertain  depth,  yon  might  spare  your- 
self the  trouble  of  utterance,  because  he 
already  knew  Avhat  you  wanted  to  say, 
and  perhaps  a  little  more  than  you  would 
have  spoken.  His  figure  was  full  of  gen- 
tle movement,  though,  somehow,  with- 
out disturbing  its  quietude  ;  and  as  he 
talked,  he  kept  folding  his  hands  ner- 
vously, and  betokened  in  many  ways  a 
fine  and  immediate  sensibility,  quick  to 
feel  pleasure  or  pain,  though  scarcely 
capable,  I  should  imagine,  of  a  passion- 
ate experience  in  either  direction.  There 
was  not  an  English  trait  in  him  from 
head  to  foot,  morally,  intellectually,  or 
physically.  Jlecf,  ale,  or  stout,  brandy, 
or  port-wine,  entered  not  at  all  into  his 
composition.  In  his  earlier  life,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  given  evidences  of  courage 
and  sturdy  principle,  and  of  a  tendency 
to  fling  himself  into  the  rough  struggle 
of  humanity  on  the  liberal  side.  It  would 
be  taking  too  much  upon  myself  to  af- 
firm that  this  was  merely  a  projection  of 
his  fancy-world  into  the  actual,  and  that 
he  never  could  have  hit  a  downright 
blow,  and  was  altogether  an  unsuitable 
person  to  receive  one.  I  beheld  him  not 
in  his  armor,  but  in  his  peacefulest  robes. 
Nevertheless,  drawing  my  conclusion 
merely  from  what  I  saw,  it  would  have 
occurred  to  me  that  his  main  deficiency 
was  a  lack  of  grit.  Though  anything 
but  a  timid  man,  the  combative  and  de- 
fensive elements  were  not  prominently 
developed  in  his  character,  and  could 
have  been  made  available  only  when  In- 
put an  unnatural  force  upon  his  instincts. 
It  was  on  this  account,  and  also  be- 
canse  of  the  fineness  of  his  nature  gen- 
erally, that  the  English  appreciated  him 
no  better,  and  left  this  sweet  and  deli- 


cate poet  poor,  and  with  scanty  laurels 
in  his  declining  ai_rc. 

It  was  not,  1  think,  from  his  American 
blood  that  Leigh  Hunt  derived  either 
his  amiability  or  his  peaceful  inclina- 
tions ;  at  least,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
reasonably  claim  the  former  quality  as  a 
national  characteristic,  though  the  latter 
might  have  been  fairly  inherited  from 
his  ancestors  on  the  mother's  side,  who 
were  Pennsylvania  Quakers.  But  the 
kind  of  excellence  that  distinguished 
him  —  his  fineness,  subtilty,  and  grace 
—  was  that  which  the  richest  cultivation 
has  heretofore  tended  to  develop  in  the 
happier  examples  of  American  genius, 
and  which  (though  I  say  it  a  little  re- 
luctantly) is  perhaps  what  our  future  in- 
tellectual advancement  may  make  gen- 
eral among  us.  His  person,  at  all  events, 
was  thoroughly  American,  and  of  the 
best  type,  as  were  likewise  his  manners  ; 
for  we  are  the  best-  as  well  as  the  worst- 
mannered  people  in  the  world. 

Leigh  Hunt  loved  dearly  to  be  praised. 
That  is  to  say,  be  desired  sympathy  as  a 
flower  seeks  sunshine,  and  perhaps  prof- 
ited by  it  as  much  in  the  richer  depth  of 
coloring  that  it  imparted  to  his  ideas.  In 
response  to  all  that  we  ventured  to  ex- 
press about  his  writings,  (and,  for  my 
part,  I  went  quite  to  the  extent  of  my 
conscience,  which  was  a  long  way,  and 
there  left  the  matter  to  a  lady  and  a 
young  girl,  who  happily  were  with  me,) 
his  face  shone,  and  he  manifested  great 
delight,  with  a  perfect,  and  yet  delicate, 
frankness  for  which  I  loved  him.  He 
could  not  tell  us,  he  said,  the  happiness 
that  such  appreciation  gave  him ;  it  al- 
ways took  him  by  surprise,  he  remarked, 
for  —  perhaps  because  he  cleaned  his 
own  boots,  and  performed  other  little  or- 
dinary offices  for  himself — he  never  had 
been  conscious  of  anything  wonderful  in 
his  own  person.  And  then  he  smiled, 
making  himself  and  all  the  poor  little 
parlor  about  him  beautiful  thereby.  It 
is  usually  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
to  praise  a  man  to  his  face  ;  but  Leigh 
Hunt  received  the  incense  with  such 
gracious  satisfaction,  (feeling  it  to  be 
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sympathy,  not  vulgar  praise,)  that  the 
only  difficulty  was  to  keep  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment  within  the  limit  of 
permanent  opinion.  A  storm  had  sud- 
denly come  up  while  we  were  talking ; 
the  rain  poured,  the  lightning  flashed, 
and  the  thunder  broke ;  but  I  hope, 
and  have  great  pleasure  in  believing, 
that  it  was  a  sunny  hour  for  Leigh 
Hunt.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  to  my 
voice  that  he  most  favorably  inclined 
his  ear,  but  to  those  of  my  companions. 
Women  are  the  fit  ministers  at  such  a 
shrine. 

He  must  have  suffered  keenly  in  his 
lifetime,  and  enjoyed  keenly,  keeping 
his  emotions  so  much  upon  the  surface 
as  he  seemed  to  do,  and  convenient  for 
everybody  to  play  upon.  Being  of  a 
cheerful  temperament,  happiness  had 
probably  the  upperhand.  His  was  a 
light,  mildly  joyous  nature,  gentle,  grace- 
ful, yet  seldom  attaining  to  that  deepest 
grace  which  results  from  power ;  for 
beauty,  like  woman,  its  human  repre- 
sentative, dallies  with  the  gentle,  but 
yields  its  consummate  favor  only  to  the 
strong.  I  imagine  that  Leigh  Hunt  may 
have  been  more  beautiful  when  I  met 
him,  both  in  person  and  character,  than 
in  his  earlier  days.  As  a  young  man,  I 
could  conceive  of  his  being  finical  in 
certain  moods,  but  not  now,  when  the 
gravity  of  age  shed  a  venerable  grace 
about  him.  I  rejoiced  to  hear  him  say 
that  he  was  favored  with  most  confident 
and  cheering  anticipations  in  respect  to 
a  future  life  ;  and  there  were  abundant 
proofs,  throughout  our  interview,  of  an 
unrepining  spirit,  resignation,  quiet  re- 
linquishmcnt  of  the  worldly  benefits  that 
were  denied  him,  thankful  enjoyment  of 


whatever  he  had  to  enjoy,  and  piety, 
and  hope  shining  onward  into  the  dusk, 
—  all  of  which  gave  a  reverential  cast  to 
the  feeling  with  which  we  parted  from 
him.  I  wish  that  he  could  have  had  one 
full  draught  of  prosperity  before  he  died. 
As  a  matter  of  artistic  propriety,  it  would 
have  been  delightful  to  see  him  inhabit- 
ing a  beautiful  house  of  his  own,  in  an 
Italian  climate,  with  all  sorts  of  elabo- 
rate upholstery  and  minute  elegancies 
about  him,  and  a  succession  of  tender 
and  lovely  women  to  praise  his  sweet 
poetry  from  morning  to  night.  I  hardly 
know  whether  it  is  my  fault,  or  the  ef- 
fect of  a  weakness  in  Leigh  Hunt's  char- 
acter, that  I  should  be  sensible  of  a  re- 
gret of  this  nature,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  I  sincerely  believe  that  he  has 
found  an  infinity  of  better  things  in  the 
world  whither  he  has  gone. 

At  our  leave-taking,  he  grasped  me 
warmly  by  both  hands,  and  seemed  as 
much  interested  in  our  whole  party  as 
if  he  had  known  us  for  years.  All  this 
was  genuine  feeling,  a  quick,  luxuriant 
growth  out  of  his  heart,  which  was  a  soil 
for  flower-seeds  of  rich  and  rare  varieties, 
not  acorns,  but  a  true  heart,  neverthe- 
less. Several  years  afterwards  I  met 
him  for  the  last  time  at  a  London  dinner- 
party, looking  sadly  broken  down  by  in- 
firmities ;  and  my  final  recollection  of  the 
beautiful  old  man  presents  him  arm  in 
arm  with,  nay,  partly  embraced  and  sup- 
ported by,  if  I  mistake  not,  another  be- 
loved and  honored  poet,  whose  minstrel- 
name,  since  he  has  a  week-day  one  for 
his  personal  occasions,  I  will  venture  to 
speak.  It  was  Barry  Cornwall,  whose 
kind  introduction  had  first  made  me 
known  to  Leigh  Hunt. 
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DRAW  two  lines  on  your  map.  the  up- 
per one  running  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  westward  nearly  to  St.  Paul 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  lower  one  from 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  John's  in  New- 
foundland running  southwesterly  about  to 
the  point  where  the  Wisconsin  joins  the 
Mississippi,  but  jutting  down  to  form  an 
extensive  peninsula  comprising  part  of 
the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  you 
include  between  them  all  of  the  United 
States  which  existed  at  the  close  of  the 
Devonian  period.  The  upper  line  rests 
a«_rainst  the  granite  hills  dividing  the  Si- 
lurian and  Devonian  deposits  of  the  Brit- 
ish Possessions  to  the  north  from  those 
of  the  I'nited  States  to  the  south,  Can- 
ada, itself  consisting,  in  great  part,  of  the 
granite  rid<je. 

How  far  the  early  deposits  extended 
to  the  north  of  tin-  Lamvntian  Hills,  as 
Avell  as  the  outline  of  that  portion  of  the 
continent  in  those  times,  remains  still 
Aery  problematical  ;  but  the  investiga- 
tions thus  far  undertaken  in  those  re- 
gions would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
the  same  granite  upheaval  which  raised 
Canada  stretched  northward  in  a  broad, 
low  ridge  of  land,  widening  in  its  upper 
part  and  extending  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Bathurst  Inlet  and  Kinij  William's 
Island,  while  on  either  side  of  it  to  the 
east  and  west  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
deposits  extended  far  toward  the  present 
outlines  of  the  continent. 

Indeed,  our  geoloj^cal  surveys,  as  well 
as  the.  information  otherwise  obtained 
concerning  the  primitive  condition  of 
North  America  and  the  gradual  acco- 
sions  it  has  received  in  more  recent  pe- 
riods, point  to  a  very  early  circumscrij>- 
tion  of  the  area  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  was  to  become  the  continent  we 
now  inhabit,  with  its  modern  features.* 

*  It  would  be  impossible  to  encumber  the 
pages  of  the  Atlantic  M«i/tlt!y  with  referen- 
ces to  all  the  authorities  on  which  such  geo- 
logical results  rest.  They  are  drawn  from  the 


Not  only  from  the  geology  of  America, 
but  from  that  of  Europe  also,  it  would 
seem  that  the  position  of  the  continents 
was  sketched  out  very  early  in  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  our  earth.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  such 
wide  generali/.ations  must  be  taken  with 
caution,  and  held  in  abeyance  to  the  ad- 
ditional facts  which  future  investigations 
may  develop.  But  thus  far  the  results 
certainly  do  not  sustain  the  theories 
which  have  lately  found  favor  among 
geologists,  of  entire  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive, distribution  of  land  and  sea  and  in 
the  connection  of  continents  with  one 
another ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  all  organic  progress,  arising  from  a  fix- 
ed .-tart ing-point  and  proceeding  through 
regular  changes  toward  a  well-defined 
end,  the  continents  have  grown  stead- 
ily and  consistently  from  the  beginning. 
through  successive  accessions  in  a  defi- 
nite direction,  to  their  present  form  and 
organic  correlations.  If,  indeed,  there  is 
any  meaning  in  the  remarkably  symmetri- 
cal combinations  of  the  double  twin  con- 
tinents in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  so 
closely  soldered  in  their  northern  half, 
as  contrasted  with  the  single  pair  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  isolated  in  their 
position,  but  so  strikingly  similar  in  their 
outlines,  they  must  be  the  result  of  a 
progressive  and  predetermined  growth 
already  hinted  at  in  the  relative  position 
and  gradual  increase  of  the  first  lands 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  we  now  know  with  tol- 
erable accuracy  the  limits  of  the  land 
raised  above  the  water  at  that  period  in 
the  present  United  States.  Let  us  ne, 
then,  what  we  inclose  between  our  two 
lines.  We  have  Newfoundland  and  \ov;i 

various  State  Surveys,  including  that  of  the 
mineral  lands  of  Lake  Superior,  and  other 
more  general  works  on  American  geology. 
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Scotia,  the  greater  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  whole  of  New  York,  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  north  of  Ohio,  a  great 
part  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

Within  this  region  lie  all  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  origin  of  these  large  troughs, 
holding  such  immense  sheets  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, remains  still  the  subject  of  discussion 
and  investigation  among  geologists.  It 
has  l>een  supposed  that  in  the  primitive 
configuration  of  the  globe,  when  the  for- 
mation of  those  depressions  at  the  poles 
in  which  the  Arctic  seas  are  accumu- 
lated gave  rise  to  a  corresponding  pro- 
trusion at  the  equator,  the  curve  thus 
produced  throughout  the  North  Temper- 
ate Zone  may  have  forced  up  the  Canada 
granite,  and  have  caused,  at  the  same 
time,  those  rents  in  the  earth's  surface 
now  filled  by  the  Canada  lakes ;  and  this 
view  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  belt  of  lakes,  among  which,  however, 
the  Canada  lakes  are  far  the  largest,  all 
around  the  world  in  that  latitude.  The 
geological  phenomena  connected  with  all 
these  lakes  have  not,  however,  been  in- 
vestigated with  sufficient  accuracy  and 
detail,  nor  has  there  been  any  compari- 
son of  them  extensive  and  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  justify  the  adoption  of 
any  theory  respecting  their  origin.  In 
an  excursion  to  Lake  Superior,  some 
years  since,  I  satisfied  myself  that  the 
position  and  outline  of  that  particular 
lake  had  their  immediate  cause  in  sev- 
eral distinct  systems  of  dikes  which  inter- 
sect its  northern  shore,  and  have  prob- 
ably cut  up  the  whole  tract  of  rock  over 
the  space  now  filled  by  that  wonderful 
sheet  of  fresh  water  in  such  a  way  as  to 
destroy  its  continuity,  to  produce  depres- 
sions, and  gradually  create  the  excava- 
tion which  now  forms  the  basin  of  the 
lake.  How  far  the  same  causes  have 
been  effectual  in  producing  the  other 
large  lakes  I  am  unable  to  say,  never 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
their  formation  with  the  same  care. 

The  existence  of  the  numerous  small- 
er lakes  running  north  and  south  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  the  Canandaigua, 


Seneca,  Cayuga,  etc.,  is  more  easily  ac- 
counted for.  Slow  and  gradual  as  was 
the  process  by  which  all  that  region  was 
lifted  above  the  ocean,  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, accompanied  by  powerful  disloca- 
tions of  the  stratified  deposits,  as  we  shall 
see  when  we  examine  them  with  refer- 
ence to  the  local  phenomena  connected 
with  them.  To  these  dislocations  of  the 
strata  we  owe  the  transverse  cracks  across 
the  central  part  of  New  York,  which  need- 
ed only  the  addition  of  the  fresh  water 
poured  into  them  by  the  rains  to  trans- 
form them  into  lakes. 

I  shall  not  attempt  any  account  of  the 
differences  between  the  animals  of  the 
Devonian  period  and  those  of  the  Silu- 
rian period,  because  they  consist  of  struct- 
ural details  difficult  to  present  in  a  pop- 
ular form  and  uninteresting  to  all  but 
the  professional  naturalist.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that,  though  the  organic  world  had 
the  same  general  character  in  these  two 
closely  allied  periods,  yet  its  representa- 
tives in  each  were  specifically  distinct, 
and  their  differences,  however  slight,  are 
as  constant  and  as  definitely  marked  as 
those  between  more  widely  separated 
creations. 

At  the  close  of  the  Devonian  period, 
several  upheavals  occurred  of  great  sig- 
nificance for  the  future  history  of  Amer- 
ica. One  in  Ohio  raised  the  elevated 
ground  on  which  Cincinnati  now  stands ; 
another  hill  lifted  its  granite  crest  in 
Missouri,  raising  with  it  an  extensive 
tract  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  depos- 
its ;  while  a  smaller  one,  which  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  have  disturbed 
the  beds  about  it  so  powerfully,  broke 
through  in  Arkansas.  At  the  same  time, 
elevations  took  place  toward  the  East, — 
the  first  links,  few  and  detached,  in  the 
great  Alleghany  chain  which  now  raises 
its  rocky  wall  from  New  England  to 
Alabama. 

In  the  Ohio  hill,  the  granite  did  not 
break  through,  though  the  force  of  the 
upheaval  was  such  as  to  rend  asunder 
the  Devonian  deposits,  for  we  find  them 
lying  torn  and  broken  about  the  base  of 
the  hill;  while  the  Silurian  beds,  which 
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should  underlie  them  in  their  natural  po- 
sition, form  its  centre  and  summit.  This 
accounts  for  the  great  profusion  of  Silu- 
rian organic  remains  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. Indeed,  there  is  no  locality  which 
forces  upon  the  observer  more  strong- 
ly the.  conviction  of  the  profusion  and 
richness  of  the  early  creation;  for  one 
may  actually  collect  the  remains  of  Silu- 
rian Shells  and  Crustacea  by  cart-loads 
around  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  A  nat- 
uralist would  find  it  difficult  to  gath- 
er along  any  modern  sea-shore,  even  ou 
tropical  coasts,  where  marine  life  is  more 
abundant  than  elsewhere,  so  rich  a  har- 
vest, in  the  same  time,  as  he  will  bring 
home  from  an  hour's  ramble  in  the  en- 
virons of  that  city. 

These  elevations  naturally  gave  rise 
to  depresMous  between  themselves  and 
the  land  on  either  side  of  them,  arid 
caused  also  so  many  counter -slopes  dip- 
ping toward  the  uniibrm  southern  slope 
already  formed  at  tin-  north.  Thus  be- 
tween the  several  new  upheavals,  as 
well  as  between  them  all  and  the  land 
to  the  north  of  them,  wide  basins  or 
troughs  were  formed,  inclosed  on  the 
south,  west,  and  east  by  low  hills,  (for 
these  more  recent  eruptions  were,  like 
all  the  early  upheavals,  insignificant  in 
height,)  and  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  more  ancient  shores  of  the  preced- 
ing ages. 

These  were  the  inland  seas  of  the 
Carboniferous  period.  Here,  /igain,  we 
must  infer  the  successive  stages  of  a  his- 
tory which  we  can  read  only  in  its  re- 
sults. Shut  out  from  the  ocean,  these 
shallow  sea-basins  were  gradually  chang- 
ed by  the  rains  to  fresh- water  lakes;  the 
lakes,  in  their  turn,  underwent  a  trans- 
formation, becoming  filled,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  with  the  materials  worn 
away  from  their  shores,  with  the  debris 
of  the  animals  which  lived  and  died  in 
their  waters,  as  well  as  with  the  decaying 
matter  from  aquatic  plants,  till  at  last 
they  were  changed  to  spreading  marsh- 
es, and  on  these  marshes  arose  the  gi- 
gantic fern- vegetation  of  which  the  first 
forests  chieflv  consisted.  Such  are  the 


separate  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
coal-basins  of  Illinois.  Mi.-souri,  1'ennsyl- 
vania,  New  England,  and  Nova  Scotia. 
First  inland  sea-,  then  fresh-water  lakes, 
then  spreading  marshes,  then  gigantic 
forests,  and  lastly  vast  storehouses  of 
coal  for  the  human  race. 

Although  coal-beds  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  Carboniferoufl  period,  since 
such  deposits  must  be  formed  wherever 
the  decay  of  vegetation  is  going  on  ex- 
tensively, yet  it  would  seem  that  coal- 
making  was  the  great  work  in  that  age, 
of  the  world's  physical  history.  The  at- 
mospheric conditions,  so  far  as  we  can  un- 
derstand them,  were  then  especially  fa- 
vorable to  this  result.  Though  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  extensive  terrestri.il 
vegetation  shows  conclusively  that  an  at- 
mosphere must  have  been  already  e>tab- 
lished,  with  all  the  attendant  phenomena 
of  light,  heat,  air,  moisture,  etc.,  yet  it 
is  probable  that  this  atmosphere  differed 
from  oni-s  in  being  very  largely  charged 
with  carbonic  acid. 

We  should  infer  this  from  the  nature 
of  the  animals  characteristic  of  the  pe- 
riod;  for,  though  land-animals  were  in- 
troduced, and  the  organic  world  was  no 
longer  exclusively  marine,  there  were  as 
yet  none  of  the  higher  beings  in  whom 
respiration  is  an  active  process.  In  all 
warm-blooded  animals  the  breathing  is 
quick,  requiring  a  large  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  the  surrounding  air,  and  indi- 
cating by  its  rapidity  the  animation  of 
the  whole  system ;  while  the  slow-breath- 
ing, cold-blooded  animals  can  live  in  an 
air  that  is  heavily  loaded  with  carbon. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that,  though 
carbon  is  so  deadly  to  higher  animal  life, 
plants  require  it  in  great  quantities  ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  chief  offices 
of  the  early  forests  was  to  purify  the  at- 
mosphere of  its  undue  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid,  by  absorbing  the  carbon  into 
their  own  substance,  and  eventually  de- 
positing it  as  coal  in  the  soil. 

Another  very  important  agent  in  the 
process  of  purifying  the  atmosphere,  and 
adapting  it  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high- 
er organic  life,  is  found  in  the  deposits  of 
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lime.  My  readers  will  excuse  me,  if  I 
introduce  here  a  very  elementary  chemi- 
cal fact  to  explain  this  statement.  Lime- 
stone is  carbonate  of  calcium.  Calcium 
is  a  metal,  fusible  as  such,  and,  forming 
a  part  of  the  melted  masses  within  the 
earth,  it  was  thrown  out  with  the  erup- 
tions of  Plutonic  rocks.  Brought  to  the 
air,  it  would  appropriate  a  certain  amount 
of  oxygen,  and  by  that  process  would  be- 
come oxide  of  calcium,  in  which  condition 
it  combines  very  readily  with  carbonic 
acid.  Thus  it  becomes  carbonate  of  lime ; 
and  all  lime  deposits  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  establishing  the  atmospheric 
proportions  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  warm-blooded  animals. 

Such  facts  remind  us  how  far  more 
comprehensive  the  results  of  science  will 
become  when  the  different  branches  of 
scientific  investigation  are  pursued  in  con- 
nection with  each  other.  When  chem- 
ists have  brought  their  knowledge  out  of 
their  special  laboratories  into  the  labora- 
tory of  the  world,  where  chemical  com- 
binations are  and  have  been  through  all 
time  going  on  in  such  vast  proportions, — 
when  physicists  study  the  laws  of  moist- 
ure, of  clouds  and  storms,  in  past  peri- 
ods as  well  as  in  the  present,  —  when,  in 
short,  geologists  and  zoologists  are  chem- 
ists and  physicists,  and  vice  versa, — then 
we  shall  learn  more  of  the  changes  the 
world  has  undergone  than  is  possible 
now  that  they  are  separately  studied. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  any  clue  can  be 
found  to  phenomena  so  evanescent  as 
those  of  clouds  and  moisture.  But  do  we 
not  trace  in  the  old  deposits  the  rain- 
storms of  past  times  ?  The  heavy  drops 
of  a"  passing  shower,  the  thick,  crowded 
tread  of  a  splashing  rain,  or  the  small  pin- 
pricks of  a  close  and  fine  one,  —  all  the 
story,  in  short,  of  the  rising  vapors,  the 
gathering  clouds,  the  storms  and  showers 
of  ancient  days,  we  find  recorded  for  us 
in  the  fossil  rain  -  drops ;  and  when  we 
add  to  this  the  possibility  of  analyzing 
the  chemical  elements  which  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  soil,  but  which  once 
made  part  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  we  shall  learn 


something  hereafter  of  the  meteorology 
even  of  the  earliest  geological  ages. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  vege- 
table tissue  in  the  trees  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous period,  containing,  as  it  did,  a  large 
supply  of  resin  drawn  from  the  surround- 
ing elements,  confirms  the  view  of  the 
atmospheric  conditions  above  stated  ;  and 
this  fact,  as  well  as  the  damp,  soggy  soil 
in  which  the  first  forests  must  have 
grown,  accounts  for  the  formation  of 
coal  in  greater  quantity  and  more  com- 
bustible in  quality  than  is  found  in  the 
more  recent  deposits.  But  stately  as 
were  those  fern  forests,  where  plants 
which  creep  low  at  our  feet  to-day,  or 
are  known  to  "us  chiefly  as  underbrush,  or 
as  rushes  and  grasses  in  swampy  grounds, 
grew  to  the  height  of  lofty  trees,  yet  the 
vegetation  was  of  an  inferior  kind. 

There  has  been  a  gradation  in  time  for 
the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  world. 
With  the  marine  population  of  the  more 
ancient  geological  ages  we  find  nothing 
but  sea-weeds, — of  great  variety,  it  is  true, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  from  some  remains 
of  the  marine  Cryptogams  in  early  times, 
of  immense  size,  as  compared  with  mod- 
ern sea- weeds.  But  in  the  Carboniferous 
period,  the  plants,  though  still  requiring 
a  soaked  and  marshy  soil,  were  aerial  or 
atmospheric,  plants  :  they  were  covered 
with  leaves ;  they  breathed ;  their  fructifi- 
cation was  like  that  which  now  character- 
izes the  ferns,  the  club-mosses,  and  the  so- 
called  "horse-tail plants,"  (Equisetacece,') 
those  grasses  of  low,  damp  grounds  re- 
markable for  the  strongly  marked  articu- 
lations of  the  stem. 

These  were  the  lords  of  the  forests  all 
over  the  world  in  the  Carboniferous  pe- 
riod. Wherever  the  Carboniferous  de- 
posits have  been  traced,  in  the  United 
States,  in  Canada,  in  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  in  New  Holland,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  South 
America,  the  general  aspect  of  the  vege- 
tation has  been  found  to  be  the  same, 
though  characterized  in  the  different  lo- 
calities by  specific  differences  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  by  which  the  various  florae 
are  distinguished  now  in  different  parts 
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of  the  same  zone.  For  instance,  the  Tem- 
perate Zone  throughout  the  world  is  char- 
acterized by  certain  families  of  trees:  by 
Oaks,  Maples,  Beeches,  Birches,  Tines, 
etc.  ;  but  the  Oaks,  Maples,  Beeches, 
Birches,  and  the  like,  of  the  American 
flora  in  that  latitude  differ  in  species 
from  the  corresponding  European  flora. 
So  in  the  Carboniferous  period,  when 
more  uniform  climatic  conditions  prevail- 
ed throughout  the  world,  the  character 
of  the  vegetation  showed  a  general  unity 
of  structure  everywhere ;  but  it  was  never- 
theless broken  up  into  distinct  botanical 
provinces  by  specific  differences  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  which  now  give  such 
divei>ity  of  appearance  to  tin-  vegetation 
of  the  Temperate  Zone  in  Europe  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  America,  or  to  the  for- 
ests of  South  America  as  compared  with 
those  of  Africa. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  true 
nature,  of  the  Carboniferous  forests;  for 
the  structural  character  of  the  trees  is  as 
strongly  marked  in  their  fossil  remains  as 
in  anv  living  plants  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. "NVe  distinguish  the  Ferns  not  only 
by  the  peculiar  form  of  their  leaves,  often 
perfectly  preserved,  but  also  by  the  fruc- 
tification on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
.  and  by  the  distinct  marks  made 
on  the  stem  at  their  point  of  juncture 
with  it.  The  leaf  of  the  Fern,  when 
falling,  leaves  a  scar  on  the  stem  vary- 
ing in  shape  and  size  according  to  the 
kind  of  Fern,  so  that  the  botanist  readi- 
ly distinguishes  any  particular  specio  of 
Fern  by  this  means,  —  a  birth-inark,  as 
it  were,  by  which  he  detects  the  parent- 
age of  the  individual.  Another  indica- 
tion, equally  significant,  is  found  in  the 
tubular  structure  of  the  wood  in  Ferns. 
On  a  vertical  section  of  any  well-preserv- 
ed Fern-trunk  from  the  old  forests  the 
little  tubes  may  be  seen  very  distinctly 
running  up  its  length ;  or,  if  it  be  cut 
through  transversely,  they  may  be  traced 
by  the  little  pores  like  dots  on  the  >ur- 
face.  Trees  of  this  description  are  found 
in  the  Carboniferous  marshes,  standing 
erect  and  perfectly  preserved,  with  trunks 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  rising  to 


a  height  of  many  feet.  1'lants  so  strong- 
ly bituminous  as  the  Ferns,  when  they 
equalled  in  sixe  many  of  our  present  for- 
est-trees,  naturallv  made  coal  deposits 
of  the  most  combustible  quality.  It  is 
true  that  we  find  the  anthracite  coal  of 
the  same  period  with  comparatively  little, 
bituminous  matter;  but  this  is  where  the, 
bitumen  has  been  destroyed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth. 

Next  to  the  Ferns,  the  Club-M«»<  -s 
(Lycopodiacea?)  seem  to  have  contributed 
most  largely  to  the  marsh-tbrests.  They 
were  characterized,  then,  as  now,  by  the 
small  size  of  the  leaves  growing  close 
against  the  stem,  so  that  the  stem  itself, 
though  covered  with  leaves,  looks  almost 
naked,  like  the  stem  of  the  Cactus,  lie- 
side  these,  there  are  the  tree-like  Eqni- 
seta,  in  which  we  find  the  articulations 
on  the  trunk  corresponding  exactly  to 
those  now  so  characteristic  of  those  mar>h- 
-  which  are  the  modern  represent- 
atives of  this  family  of  plants,  with  cone- 
like  fructifications  on  the  summit  of  the 
stem. 

I  would  merely  touch  here  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  does  not  belong  to  my  own 
branch  of  Natural  History,  but  is  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  botanical  research, 
namely,  the  gradation  of  plants  in  the, 
geological  ages,  and  the  combination  of 
characters  in  some  of  the  earlier  vegeta- 
ble forms,  corresponding  to  that  already 
noticed  in  the  ancient  animal  types.  For 
instance,  in  the  Carboniferous  period  we 
have  only  Cryptogams,  Ferns,  Lycopo- 
diaceae,  and  Eqm'setacesp.  In  the  middle 
geological  ages,  Coniferae  are  introduced, 
the  first  flowering  plant  known  on  earth, 
but  in  which  the  flower  is  very  imper- 
fect as  compared  with  those  of  the  high- 
er groups.  The  Conifene  were  chiefly 
represented  in  the  middle  periods  by  the, 
Cvcada1.  that  peculiar  group  of  Conit'eno, 
resembling  Tines  in  their  structure,  but. 
recalling  the  Ferns  by  their  external  ap- 
pearance. The  stem  is  round  and  >hort, 
its  surface  being  covered  with  scars  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  Ferns;  while  on  the, 
summit  are  ten  or  more  leaves,  fan-like 
and  spreading  when  their  growth  is  com- 
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•plete,  but  rolled  up  at  first,  like  Fern- 
leaves  before  they  expand.  Their  fruit 
resembles  somewhat  the  Pine- Apple. 

The  mode  of  growth  of  the  Conife- 
rae  recalls  a  feature  of  the  Equisetaceae 
also,  in  the  tufts  of  little  leaves  which 
appear  in  whorls  at  regular  intervals 
along  the  length  of  the  stem  in  propor- 
tion as  it  elongates,  reminding  one  of  the 
articulations  on  the  stem  of  the  Equiseta- 
ceae. The  first  cone  also  appears  on  the 
summit  of  the  stem,  like  the  terminal  cone 
in  the  Equisetaceae  and  the  Club-Mosses. 
Thus  in  certain  types  of  the  vegetable, 
as  well  as  the  animal  creation  of  ear- 
lier times,  there  was  a  continuation  of 
features,  afterwards  divided  and  present- 
ed in  separate  groups.  In  the  present 
times,  no  one  of  these  families  of  plants 
overlaps  the  others,  but  each  has  a  dis- 
tinct individual  character  of  its  own. 

At  the  close  of  the  middle  geological 
ages  and  the  opening  of  the  Tertiary 
periods,  the  Monocotyledons  become 
abundant,  the  first  plants  with  flower 
and  inclosed  seed,  though  with  no  true 
floral  envelope ;  but  not  until  the  two  last 
epochs  of  the  Tertiary  age  do  we  find  in 
any  number  the  Dicotyledonous  plants, 
in  which  flower  and  fruit  rise  to  their 
highest  perfection.  Thus  there  has  been 
a  procession  of  plants  from  their  earliest 
introduction  to  the  present  day,  corre- 
sponding to  their  botanical  rank  as  they 
now  exist,  so  that  the  series  of  gradation 
in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  as  well  as 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  is  the  same,  wheth- 
er founded  upon  succession  in  time  or 
upon  comparative  structural  rank. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  re- 
produce under  an  artistic  form  the  as- 
pect of  the  world  in  the  different  geolog- 
ical ages,  and  to  present  in  single  con- 
nected pictures  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble world  of  each  period.  Professor  F. 
linger,  of  Vienna,  has  prepared  a  col- 
lection of  fourteen  such  sketches,  enti- 
tled, •"  Tableaux  Physionomiques  de  la 
Vegetation  des  Diverscs  Periodes  du 
Monde  Primitif." 

First,  we  have  the  Devonian  shores, 
with  spreading  fields  of  sea-weed  and 


numbers  of  the  club-shaped  Alga;  of  gi- 
gantic size.  He  has  ventured,  also,  to 
represent  a  few  trees,  with  scanty  foli- 
age ;  but  I  believe  their  existence  at  so 
early  a  period  to  be  very  problematical. 

Next  comes  the  Carboniferous  forest, 
with  still  pools  of  water  lying  between 
the  Fern-trees,  which,  much  as  they  af- 
fect damp,  swampy  grounds,  seem  scarce- 
ly able  to  find  foothold  on  the  dripping 
earth.  Their  trunks,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Club-Moss  trees  which  make  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  stand  up  free 
from  any  branches  for  many  feet  above 
the  ground,  giving  one  a  glimpse  be- 
tween them  into  the  dim  recesses  of  this 
quiet,  watery  wood,  where  the  silence 
was  unbroken  by  the  song  of  birds  or 
the  hum  of  insects.  We  shall  find,  it  is 
true,  when  we  give  a  glance  at  the  ani- 
mals of  this  time,  that  certain  insects 
made  their  appearance  with  the  first  ter- 
restrial vegetation ;  but  they  were  few 
in  number  and  of  a  peculiar  kind,  such 
as  thrive  now  in  low,  wet  lands. 

Upon  this  follow  a  number  of  sketch- 
es introducing  us  to  the  middle  periods, 
where  the  land  is  higher  and  more  ex- 
tensive, covered  chiefly  with  Pine  forests, 
beneath  which  grows  a  thick  carpet  of 
underbrush,  consisting  mostly  of  Grasses, 
Rushes,  and  Ferns.  Here  and  there  one 
of  the  gigantic  reptiles  of  the  time  may 
be  seen  sunning  himself  on  the  shore. 
One  of  these  sketches  shows  us  such  a 
creature  hungrily  inspecting  a  pool  where 
Crinoids,  with  their  long  stems,  large, 
closely-coiled  Chambered  Shells,  andBra- 
chiopods,  the  Oysters  and  Clams  of  those 
days,  offer  him  a  tempting  repast.  Here 
and  there  a  Pterodactyl,  the  curious 
winged  reptile  of  the  later  middle  periods, 
stretches  its  long  neck  from  the  water, 
and  birds  also  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 

After  these  come  the  Tertiary  periods : 
the  Eocene  first,  where  the  landscape  is 
already  broken  up  by  hills  and  moun- 
tains, clothed  with  a  varied  vegetation 
of  comparatively  modern  character.  Li- 
ly-pads are  floating  on  the  stream  which 
makes  the  central  part  of  the  picture ; 
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large  herds  of  the  Pahcothcrium,  tin-  an- 
cient Pachyderm,  reconstructed  with  such 
accuracy  by  Cuvier,  an-  feeding  along 
its  hanks;  and  a  tall  bird  of  the  Heron 
or  Pelican  kind  stands  watching  by  the 
water's  edge.  In  tin-  Miocene  tin-  vegeta- 
tion  looks  still  more  familiar,  though  the 
Elephants  roaming  about  in  regions  of 
tlir  Temperate  Zone,  and  tin-  huge  Sal- 
amanders crawling  out  of  the  water,  re- 
mind us  that  we  are  still  far  removed 
from  present  times.  Lastly,  we  have 
the  ice  period,  with  the  glaeiers  coming 
down  to  the  borders  of  a  river  where 
large  troops  of  Buffalo  are  drinking, 
while  on  the  shore  some  Hears  are  feast- 
ing on  the  remains  of  a  huge  carcass. 

It  i<.  however,  with  the  Carboniferous 
age  that  we  have,  to  do  at  present,  and 
1  will  not  anticipate  the  coining  eha|>- 
trr>  of  mv  storv  by  dwelling  now  on  the 
aspect  of  the  later  periods.  To  return, 
then,  to  the  period  of  the  coal,  it  would 
seem  that  extensive  freshets  frequently 
overllowed  the  marshes,  and  that  even  af- 
ter many  successive  ibrests  had  sprung  up 
;md  decayed  upon  their  soil,  they  were 
still  subject  to  submergence  by  heavy 
floods.  These  freshets,  at  certain  inter- 
vals, are  not  difficult  to  understand,  when 
we  remember,  that,  beside  the  occasion- 
al influx  of  violent  rains,  the  earth  was 
constant Iv  undergoing  changes  of  level, 
and  that  a  subsidence  or  upheaval  in  the 
neighborhood  would  disturb  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  waters,  causing  them  to  over- 
How  and  pour  over  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try, thus  inundating  the  marshes  anew. 

That  such  was  the  case  we  can  hard- 
ly doubt,  after  the  facts  revealed  by  re- 
cent investigations  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous deposits.  In  some  of  the  deeper 
coal-beds  there  is  a  regular  alternation 
between  layers  of  coal  and  layers  of 
sand  or  clay ;  in  certain  localities,  as 
many  as  ten.  twelve,  and  even  fifteen 
coal-beds  have  been  found  alternating 
with  as  many  deposits  of  clay  or  mud  or 
sand;  and  in  some  instances,  where  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  are  hollow  and  have 
been  left  standing  erect,  they  are  filled 
to  the  brim,  or  to  the  height  of  the  next 


layer  of  deposits,  with  the  materials  that 
have  been  >\vept  over  them.  I* pon  this 
set  of  deports  conies  a  new  bed  of  coal 
with  the.  remains  of  a  new  forest,  and 
above  this  again  a  layer  of  materials  left 
by  a  second  freshet,  and  so  on  through  a 
number  of  alternate  strata.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  these  facts  that  there  have 
been  a  succession  of  forests,  one  above 
another,  but  that  in  the  intervals  of 
their  growth  great  Hoods  have  poured 
over  the  marshes,  bringing  with  them 
all  kinds  of  loose  materials,  such  as  sand, 
pebbles,  clay,  mud,  lime,  etc.,  which,  as 
the  freshets  subsided,  settled  down  over 
the  coal,  filling  not  only  the  spaces  be- 
tween such  trees  as  remained  standing, 
but  even  the.  hollow  trunks  of  the  trees 
themselves. 

Let  us  give  a  glance  now  at  the  animals 
which  inhabited  the  waters  of  this  period. 
In  the  Radiates  we  shall  not  find  great 
changes;  the  three  classes  a'-e  continued, 
though  with  new  representatives,  and 
the  Polyp  Corals  are  increasing,  while. 
the  Acalephian  Corals,  the  Kugosa  and 
Tabulata,  are  diminishing.  The  Crinoids 
were  still  the  most  prominent  representa- 
tives of  the  class  of  Echinoderms,  though 
some  resembling  the  Ophiurans  and  Echi- 
noids  (Sea-Urchins)  began  to  make  their 
appearance.  The  adjoining  wood-cut  rep- 
resents a  characteristic  Crinoidofthe  Car- 
boniferous age. 


Among  the  Mollusks,  Brachiopods  are 
still  prominent,  one  new  genus  among 
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them,  the  Productus,  being  very  remarka- 
ble on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  one 
valve  rises  above  the  other.  The  wood- 
cut below  represents  such  a  shell,  looked 


at  from  the  side  of  the  flat  valve,  show- 
ing the  straight  cut  of  the  line  of  junc- 
ture between  the  valves  and  the  rising 
curve  of  the  opposite  one,  which  looks 
like  a  hooked  beak  when  seen  in  profile. 

Other  species  of  Bivalves  were  also 
introduced,  approaching  more  nearly  our 
Clams  and  Oysters,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  scientific  nomenclature,  the  Lamelli- 
branchiates.  They  differ  from  the  Bra- 
chiopods  chiefly  in  the  higher  character 
of  their  breathing  -  apparatus ;  fbr  they 
have  free  gills,  instead  of  the  net-work  of 
vessels  on  the  lining  skin  which  serves  as 
the  organ  of  respiration  in  the  Brachio- 
pods.  We  shall  always  find,  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  functions  are  distinct,  and, 
as  it  were,  individualized  by  having  spe- 
cial organs  appropriated  to  them,  ani- 
malsrise  in  the  scale  of  structure.  The 
next  class  of  Mollusks,  the  Gasteropods, 
or  Univalves,  Avith  spiral  shells,  were  nu- 
merous, but,  from  their  brittle  character, 
are  seldom  found  in  a  good  state  of  pres- 
ervation. 

The  Chambered  Shells,  or  the  Cepha- 
lopods,  represented  chiefly  in  the  earlier 
periods  by  the  straight  Orthoceratites 
described  in  a  previous  article,  are  now 
curled  in  a  close  coil,  and  the  internal 
structure  of  their  chambers  has  become 
more  complicated.  The  subjoined  wood- 


cut represents  a  characteristic  Cham- 
bered Shell  of  the  Carboniferous  age. 
Goniatites  is  the  scientific  name  of  these 
later  forms.  If  we  had  looked  for  them 
in  the  Devonian  period,  we  should  have 
found  many  with  looser  coils  than  these, 
and  some  only  slightly  curved  in  the 
shape  of  a  horn.  These,  as  well  as  the 
perfectly  straight  forms,  still  exist  in  the 
coal  'period,  but  the  Goniatites  with  close 
whorls  are  the  more  numerous  and  more 
characteristic. 

The  Articulates  have  gained  their  miss- 
ing class  since  the  close  of  the  Devoni- 
an period,  for  Insects  have  come  in,  and 
that  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  is 
therefore  complete,  and  represented  by 
three  classes,  as  it  is  at  present.  Of  the 
Worms  little  can  be  said ;  their  traces 
are  found  as  before,  but  they  are  very 
imperfectly  preserved.  There  are  still 
Trilobites,  but  they  are  very  few  in  num- 
ber, and  other  groups  of  Crustacea  have 
been  added. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these 
new  types  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Horse-Shoe  Crab  of  present  times. 
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I  here  present  one  of  our  common  Horse- 
SluH'  Crabs  above  one  of  these  old-world 
Crustaceans,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that, 
while  the  latter  preserves  some  of  the 
Trilobitic  characters,  such  as  the  mark- 
ed articulations  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body  and  their  division  into  three 
lobes,  yet  in  the  prominence  of  its  an- 
terior shield,  its  more  elongated  form, 
and  tapering  extremity,  it  resembles  its 
modern  representative.  In  some  of  them, 
however,  there  is  no  such  sharp  point  as 
is  here  figured,  and  the  body  terminates 
bluntly.  There  were  a  large  number  of 
these  Entomostraca  in  the  Carboniferous 
period,  a  group  which  is  chiefly  repre- 
sented among  living  Crustacea  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly minute  kind  of  Shrimp;  but.  in 
those  days  they  were  of  the  size  of  our 
Crabs  and  Lobsters,  or  even  larger,  and 
the  Horse-Shoe  Crab  still  maintains  their 
claim  to  a  place  among  the  larger  and 
more  conspicuous  members  of  the  class. 
The  Insects  were  few,  and,  as  I  have 
said  above,  of  a  kind  which  seeks  a  moist 
atmosphere,  or  Avhose  larvae  live  alto- 
gether in  water.  They  are  not  usually 
well  preserved,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
broken  character  of  the  one  here  repre- 


sented, although  the  wood -cut  is  made 
from  a  bettor  specimen  than  is  often 
found.  We  have,  however,  remains 
enough  to  establish  unquestionably  the 
fact  of  their  existence  in  the  Carbonif- 
erous period,  and  to  show  us  that  the 
typo  of  Articulates  was  already  repre- 
sented by  all  its  classes. 

Not  so  with  the  Vertebrates.     Fishes 
abound,  but  their  cla^s  still  consists,  as 


bet'ore,  of  the  Ganoids  tho-e  (Mies  of  the 
earlier  periods  built  on  the  ( iar-I'ike  and 
Sturgeon  pattern,  and  the  Selachians, 
represented  now  by  Sharks  and  Skates. 
In  the  Carboniferous  period  we  begin  to 
find  perfectly  preserved  specimens  of  the 
Ganoids,  and  the  adjoining  wood-cut  rep- 


resents such  a  one.  Of  the  old  type 
of  Selachians  we  have  again  one  linger- 
ing representative  in  our  own  times  to 
give  us  the  clue  to  it.-  ancestors,  —  as  the. 
Gar-Pike  explains  the  old  Ganoids,  and 
the  Chambered  Nautilus  helps  us  to  un- 
derstand the  Chambered  Shells  of  past 
times.  The  so-called  Port-Jackson  Shark 
has  features  which  were  very  character- 
istic of  the  Carboniferous  Sharks  and  arc 
lost  in  the  modern  ones,  so  that  it  affords 
us  a  sort  of  link,  as  it  were,  and  a  meas- 
ure- of  comparison,  between  those  now 
living  and  the  more  ancient  forms.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  this  only  living 
representative  of  the  Carlxniiferous  Shark 
should  be  found  in  New  Holland,  be- 
cause it  is  there,  in  that  isolated  conti- 
nent, left  apart,  as  it  would  seem,  for 
a  special  purpose,  that  we  find  repro- 
duced for  us  most  fully  the  character 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom  in  earlier  crea- 
tions. 

The  first  Mammalia  in  the  world  were 
pouched  animals,  having  that  extraor- 
dinary attachment  to  the  mother  after 
birth  which  characterizes  the  Kangaroo. 
In  New  Holland  almost  all  the  Mamma- 
lia are  pouched,  and  have  also  the  imper- 
fect organization  of  the  brain,  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  Mammalia,  which 
accompanies  that  peculiar  structural  feat- 
ure ;  and  although  the  American  Opos- 
sum makes  an  exception  to  the  rule,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  this  type  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom  is  now  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  New  Holland.  Whether 
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this  living  picture  of  old  creations  in  mod- 
ern garb  was  meant  to  be  educational  for 
man  or  not,  it  is  at  least  -well  that  we 
should  take  advantage  of  it  in  learning 
all  it  has  to  teach  us  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  organic  world  of  past  and  pres- 
ent times. 

There  were  a  great  variety  of  the  Se- 
lachians in  the  Carboniferous  period.  The 
wood -cuts  below  represent  a  tooth  and 


a  spine  from  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic groups,  but  I  have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  enumerate  or  to  figure 
others  here,  for  there  are  no  perfect  spe- 
cimens, and  their  structural  difFerencea 
consist  chiefly  in  the  various  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  teeth,  scales,  and  spines, 
and  would  be  uninteresting  to  most  of 
my  readers.  I  would  refer  the  more  sci- 
entific ones,  who  may  care  to  know  some- 
thing of  these  details,  to  my  investiga- 
tions on  Fossil  Fishes,  published  many 


years  since  under  the  title  of  "  Recher- 
ches  sur  les  Poissons  Fossiles." 

Although  the  Vertebrate  division  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom  still  waited  for  its 
higher  classes,  yet  it  had  received  one  im- 
portant addition  since  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  periods.  The  Carboniferous 
marshes  were  not  without  their  reptilian 
inhabitants;  but  they  were  Reptiles  of 
the  lowest  class,  the  so-called  Amphibi- 
ans, those  which  are  hatched  from  the 
egg  in  an  immature  condition,  undergoing 
metamorphosis  after  birth.  They  have  no 
hard  scales,  and  lay  a  large  number  of 
eggs.  I  am  unable  to  present  any  figure 
of  one  of  these  ancient  Reptiles,  as  they 
are  found  in  so  imperfect  a  state  of  pres- 
ervation that  no  plates  have  been  made 
from  them.  I  would  add  in  connection 
with  this  subject  that  I  believe  a  large 
number  of  animals  found  in  the  Carbo- 
niferous deposits,  and  referred  to  the  class 
of  Reptiles,  to  be  Fishes  allied  to  Sau- 
rians. 

Before  leaving  the  Carboniferous  peri- 
od, let  us  see  what  territory  the  United 
States  has  conquered  from  the  Ocean  dur- 
ing that  time.  All  its  central  portion,  from 
Canada  to  Alabama,  .and  from  Western 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  to  Eastern 
Virginia,  was  raised  above  the  water. 
But  as  yet  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  did  not  exist ;  a  great  gulf 
ran  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  for  the  * 
Mississippi  had  not  yet  accumulated  the 
soil  for  the  fertile  valley  through  which 
it  was  to  take  its  southern  course ;  the 
Coral-Builders  had  still  their  work  to  do 
in  constructing  the  peninsula  of  Florida ; 
and,  indeed,  all  the  borders  of  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  as  well  as  a  large 
part  of  its  Western  territory,  were  still  to 
be  added.  But  although  its  central  por- 
tion held  its  ground  and  was  never  sub- 
merged again,  yet  the  continent  was 
slowly  subsiding  during  the  middle  geo- 
logical periods,  so  that,  instead  of  enlarg- 
ing gradually  by  the  increase  of  deposits, 
its  limits  remained  much  the  same. 

This  accounts  for  the  very  scanty  traces 
to  be  found  in  America  of  the  secondary 
deposits ;  for  the  Permian,  Triassic,  and 
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Jurassic  beds,  instead  of  being  raised  to 
form  successive  shores,  along  which  their 
deposits  could  be  accumulated  in  regular 
sequence,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the 
Azoic,  Silurian,  and  Devonian  deposits  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States, 
were  constantly  sinking,  so  that  the  Tri- 
assic  settled  above  the  Permian,  the  Ju- 
rassic above  the  Triassic,  and  so  on,  each 
set  of  strata  thus  covering  over  and  con- 
cealing the  preceding  one.  Though  we 
find  the  stratified  rocks  of  these  periods 
cropping  out  here  and  there,  where  some 
violent  disturbance  or  the  abrading  ac- 
tion of  water  has  torn  asunder  or  worn 


away  the  overlying  strata,  yet  we  never 
find  them  consecutively  over  any  exten- 
sive region  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  Cre- 
taceous and  earlier  Tertiary  periods  that 
we  find  again  a  regular  succession  of  de- 
posits around  the  shores  of  the  continent, 
marking  its  present  outlines.  It  is,  then, 
in  Europe,  where  the  sequence  of  their 
beds  is  most  complete,  that  we  must 
seek  to  decipher  the  history  of  the  mid- 
dle geological  ages ;  and  therefore,  when 
I  meet  my  readers  again,  it  will  be  in  the 
Old  World  of  civilization,  though  more 
recent  in  its  physical  features-  than  the 
one  we  leave. 


TO   E.  W. 

I  KNOW  not,  Time  and  Space  so  intervene, 
Whether,  still  waiting  with  a  trust  serene, 
Thou  bearest  up  thy  fourscore  years  and  ten, 
Or,  called  at  last,  art  now  Heaven's  citizen  ; 
But,  here  or  there,  a  pleasant  thought  ^f  thee, 
Like  an  old  friend,  all  day  has  been  with  me. 
The  shy,  still  boy,  for  whom  thy  kindly  hand 
Smoothed  his  hard  pathway  to  the  wonder-land 
Of  thought  and  fancy,  in  gray  manhood  yet 
Keeps  green  the  memory  of  his  early  debt. 
To-day,  when  truth  and  falsehood  speak  their  words 
Through  hot-lipped  cannon  and  the  teeth  of  swords, 
Listening  with  quickened  heart  and  ear  intent 
To  each  sharp  clause  of  that  stern  argument, 
I  still  can  hear  at  times  a  softer  note 
Of  the  old  pastoral  music  round  me  float,  ! 
While  through  the  hot  gleam  of  our  civil  strife 
Looms  the  green  mirage  of  a  simpler  life. 
As,  at  his  alien  post,  the  sentinel 
Drops  the  old  bucket  in  the  homestead  well, 
And  hears  old  voices  in  the  winds  that  toss 
Above  his  head  the  live-oak's  beard  of  moss, 
So,  in  our  trial-time,  and  under  skies 
Shadowed  by  swords  like  Islam's  paradise, 
I  wait  and  watch,  and  let  my  fancy  stray 
To  milder  scenes  and  youth's  Arcadian  day  ; 
And  howsoe'er  the  pencil  dipped  in  dreams 
Shades  the  brown  woods  or  tints  the  sunset  streams, 
The  country  doctor  in  the  foreground  seems, 
VOL.  xx.  40 
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Whose  ancient  sulky  down  the  village  lanes 

Dragged,  like  a  war-car,  captive  ills  and  pains. 

I  could  not  paint  the  scenery  of  my  song, 

Mindless  of  one  who  looked  thereon  so  long  ; 

Who,  night  and  day,  on  duty's  lonely  round, 

Made  friends  o'  th'  woods  and  rocks,  and  knew  the  sound 

Of  each  small  brook,  and  what  the  hill-side  trees 

Said  to  the  winds  that  touched  their  leafy  keys ; 

Who  saw  so  keenly  and  so  well  could  paint 

The  village-folk,  with  all  their  humors  quaint,  — 

The  parson  ambling  on  his  wall-eyed  roan, 

Grave  and  erect,  with  white  hair  backward  blown,  — 

The  tough  old  boatman,  half  amphibious  grown,  — 

The  muttering  witch- wife  of  the  gossip's  tale, 

And  the  loud  straggler  levying  his  black  mail,  — 

Old  customs,  habits,  superstitions,  fears, 

All  that  lies  buried  under  fifty  years. 

To  thee,  as  is  most  fit,  I  bring  my  lay, 

And,  grateful,  own  the  debt  I  cannot  pay. 


THE   COUNTESS. 

OVER  the  wooded  northern  ridge, 

Between  its  houses  brown, 
To  the  dark  tunnel  of  the  bridge 

The  street  comes  straggling  down. 

0 

You  catch  a  glimpse  through  birch  and  pine 

Of  gable,  roof,  and  porch, 
The  tavern  with  its  swinging  sign, 

The  sharp  horn  of  the  church. 

The  river's  steel-blue  crescent  curves 

To  meet,  in  ebb  and  flow, 
The  single  broken  wharf  that  serves 

For  sloop  and  gundelow. 

With  salt  sea-scents  along  its  shores 

The  heavy  hay-boats  crawl, 
The  long  antennae  of  their  oars 

In  lazy  rise  and  fall. 

Along  the  gray  abutment's  wall 

The  idle  shad-net  dries ; 
The  toll-man  in  his  cobbler's  stall 

Sits  smoking  with  closed  eyes. 

You  hear  the  pier's  low  undertone 
Of  waves  that  chafe  and  gnaw  ; 

You  start,  —  a  skipper's  horn  is  blown 
To  raise  the  creaking  draw. 
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At  times  a  blacksmith's  anvil  sounds 

With  slow  and  sluggard  beat, 
Or  stage-coach  on  its  dusty  rounds 

Wakes  up  the  staring  street. 

A  place  for  idle  eyes  and  ears, 

A  cobw ebbed  nook  of  dreams  ; 
Left  by  the  stream  whose  waves  are  years 

The  stranded  village  seems. 

And  there,  like  other  moss  and  rust, 

The  native  dweller  clings, 
And  keeps,  in  uninquiring  trust, 

The  old,  dull  round  of  things. 

The  fisher  drops  his  patient  lines, 

The  farmer  sows  his  grain, 
Content  to  hear  the  murmuring  pines 

Instead  of  railroad- train. 

Go  where,  along  the  tangled  steep 

That  slopes  against  the  west, 
The  hamlet's  buried  idlers  sleep 

In  still  profounder  rest. 

Throw  back  the  locust's  flowery  plume, 

The  birch's  pale-green  scarf, 
And  break  the  web  of  brier  and  bloom 

From  name  and  epitaph. 

A  simple  muster-roll  of  death, 

Of  pomp  and  romanc*  shorn, 
The  dry,  old  names  that  common  breath 

Has  cheapened  and  outworn. 

Yet  pause  by  one  low  mound  and  part 

The  wild  vines  o'er  it  laced, 
And  read  the  words  by  rustic  art 

Upon  its  headstone  traced. 

Haply  yon  white-haired  villager 

Of  fourscore  years  can  say 
What  means  the  noble  name  of  her 

Who  sleeps  with  common  clay. 

An  exile  from  the  Gascon  land 

Found  refuge  here  and  rest, 
And  loved,  of  all  the  village  band, 

Its  fairest  and  its  best. 

He  knelt  with  her  on  Sabbath  morns, 

He  worshipped  through  her  eyes, 
And  on  the  pride  that  doubts  and  scorns 

Stole  in  her  faith's  surprise. 
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Her  simple  daily  life  lie  saw 

By  homeliest  duties  tried, 
In  all  things  by  an  untaught  law 

Of  fitness  justified. 

For  her  his  rank  aside  he  laid ; 

He  took  the  hue  and  tone 
Of  lowly  life  and  toil,  and  made 

Her  simple  ways  his  own. 

Yet  still,  in  gay  and  careless  ease, 

To  harvest-field  or  dance 
He  brought  the  gentle  courtesies, 

The  nameless  grace  of  France. 

And  she  who  taught  him  love  not  less 

From  him  she  loved  in  turn 
Caught  in  her  sweet  unconsciousness 

What  love  is  quick  to  learn. 

Each  grew  to  each  in  pleased  accord, 

Nor  knew  the  gazing  town 
If  she  looked  upward  to  her  lord 

Or  he  to  her  looked  down. 

How  sweet,  when  summer's  day  was  o'er, 

His  violin's  mirth  and  wail, 
The  walk  on  pleasant  Newbury's  shore, 

The  river's  moonlit  sail  1 

Ah !  life  is  brief,  though  love  be  long  , 

The  altar  andfthe  bier, 
The  burial  hymn  and  bridal  song, 

Were  both  in  one  short  year ! 

Her  rest  is  quiet  on  the  hill 

Beneath  the  locust's  bloom ; 
Far  off  her  lover  sleeps  as  still 

Within  his  scutcheoned  tomb. 

The  Gascon  lord,  the  village  maid 

In  death  still  clasp  their  hands  ; 
The  love  that  levels  rank  and  grade 

Unites  then:  severed  lands. 

What  matter  whose  the  hill-side  grave, 

Or  whose  the  blazoned  stone  ? 
Forever  to  her  western  wave 

Shall  whisper  blue  Garonne  I 

O  Love  I  —  so  hallowing  every  soil 

That  gives  thy  sweet  flower  room, 
Wherever,  nursed  by  ease  or  toil, 

The  human  heart  takes  bloom  I  — 
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Plant  of  lost  Eden,  from  the  sod 

Of  sinful  earth  unriven, 
White  blossom  of  the  trees  of  God 

Dropped  down  to  us  from  heaven  !  — 

This  tangled  waste  of  mound  and  stone 

Is  holy  for  thy  sake  ; 
A  sweetness  which  is  all  thy  own 

Breathes  out  from  fern  and  brake. 

And  while  ancestral  pride  shall  twine 
The  Gascon's  tomb  with  flowers, 

Fall  sweetly  here,  O  song  of  mine, 
With  summer's  bloom  and  showers  I 

And  let  the  lines  that  severed  seem 

Unite  again  in  thee, 
As  western  wave  and  Gallic  stream 

Are  mingled  in  one  sea  1 
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ONCE  there  was  a  great  noise  in  our 
house,  —  a  thumping  and  battering  and 
grating.  It  was  my  own  self  dragging 
my  big  trunk  down  from  the  garret.  I 
did  it  myself  because  I  wanted  it  done. 
If  I  had  said,  "  Halicarnassus,  will  you 
fetch  my  trunk  down  ?  "  he  would  have 
asked  me  what  trunk  ?  and  what  did  I 
want  of  it?  and  would  not  the  other  one 
be  better?  and  could  n't  I  wait  till  after 
dinner  ?  —  and  so  the  trunk  would  proba- 
bly have  had  a  three-days'  journey  from 
garret  to  basement.  Now  I  am  strong  in 
the  wrists  and  weak  in  the  temper ;  there- 
fore I  used  the  one  and  spared  the  other, 
and  got  the  trunk  down-stairs  myself. 
Halicarnassus  heard  the  uproar.  He 
must  have  been  deaf  not  to  hear  it ;  for 
the  old  ark  banged  and  bounced,  and 
scraped  the  paint  off  the  stairs,  and  pitch- 
ed head-foremost  into  the  wall,  and  goug- 
ed out  the  plastering,  and  dinted  the 
mop -board,  and  was  the  most  stupid, 
awkward,  uncompromising,  unmanage- 


able thing  I  ever  got  hold  of  in  my 
life. 

By  the  time  I  had  zigzagged  it  into  the 
back  chamber,  Halicarnassus  loomed  up 
the  back  stairs.  I  stood  hot  and  pant- 
ing, with  the  inside  of  my  fingers  tortured 
into  burning  leather,  the  skin  rasped  off 
three  knuckles,  and  a  bruise  on  the  back 
of  my  right  hand,  where  the  trunk  had 
crushed  it  against  a  sharp  edge  of  the 
door-way. 

"  Now,  then  ?  "  said  Halicarnassus  in- 
terrogatively. 

"  To  be  sure,"  I  replied  affirmatively. 
•  He  said  no  more,  but  went  and  looked 
up  the  garret-stairs.  They  bore  traces 
of  a  severe  encounter,  that  must  be  con- 
fessed. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  give  you  a  bit  of 
advice ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No  !  "  I  answered  promptly. 

"Well,  then,  here  it  is.  The  next 
time  you  design  to  bring  a  trunk  down- 
Stan's,  you  would  better  cut  away  the  un- 
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derpinning,  and  knock  out  the  beams, 
and  let  the  garret  down  into  the  cellar. 
It  will  make  less  tiproar,  and  not  take  so 
much  to  repair  damages." 

He  intended  to  be  severe.  His  words 
passed  by  me  as  the  idle  wind.  I  perch- 
ed on  my  trunk,  took  a  pasteboard  box- 
cover  and  fanned  myself.  I  was  very 
warm.  Halicarnassus  sat  down  on  the 
lowest  stair  and  remained  silent  several 
minutes,  expecting  a  meek  explanation, 
but,  not  getting  it,  swallowed  a  bountiful 
piece  of  what  is  called  in  homely  talk 
"  humble-pie,"  and  said,  — 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what 's  in  the 
wind  now." 

I  make  it  a  principle  always  to  resent 
an  insult  and  to  welcome  repentance  with 
equal  alacrity.  If  people  thrust  out  their 
horns  at  me  wantonly,  they  very  soon 
run  against  a  stone  wall;  but  the  mo- 
ment they  show  signs  of  contrition,  I 
soften.  It  is  the  best  way.  Don't  in- 
sist that  people  shall  grovel  at  your  feet 
before  you  accept  their  apology.  That 
is  not  magnanimous.  Let  mercy  temper 
justice.  It  is  a  hard  thing  at  best  for 
human  nature  to  go  down  into  the  Val- 
ley of  Humiliation ;  and  although,  when 
circumstances  arise  which  make  it  the 
only  fit  place  for  a  person,  I  insist  upon 
his  going,  still,  no  sooner  does  he  actu- 
ally begin  the  descent  than  my  sense  of 
justice  is  appeased,  my  natural  sweetness 
of  disposition  resumes  sway,  and  I  trip 
along  by  his  side  chatting  as  gayly  as  if 
I  did  not  perceive  it  was  the  Valley  of 
Humiliation  at  all,  but  fancied  it  the  De- 
lectable Mountains.  So,  upon  the  first 
symptoms  of  placability,  I  answered  cor- 
dially,— 

"  Halicarnassus,  it  has  been  the  ambi- 
tion of  my  life  to  write  a  book  of  travels.  < 
But  to  write  a  book  of  travels,  one  must 
first  have  travelled." 

"Not  at  all,"  he  responded.  "With  an 
atlas  and  an  encyclopaedia  one  can  trav- 
el around  the  world  in  his  arm-chair." 

"  But  one  cannot  have  personal  ad- 
ventures," I  said.  "  You  can,  indeed,  sit 
in  your  arm-chair  and  describe  the  cra- 
ter of  Vesuvius ;  but  you  cannot  tumble 


into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  from  your 
arm-chair." 

"  I  have  never  heard  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  tumble  in,  in  order  to  have  a 
good  view  of  the  mountain." 

"  But  it  is  necessary  to  do  it,  if  one 
would  make  a  readable  book." 

"  Then  I  should  let  the  book  slide,  — 
rather  than  slide  myself." 

"If  you  would  do  me  the  honor  to 
listen,"  I  said,  scornful  of  his  paltry  at- 
tempt at  wit,  "  you  would  see  that  the 
book  is  the  object  of  my  travelling.  I 
travel  to  write.  I  do  not  write  because 
I  have  travelled.  I  am  not  going  to  sub- 
ordinate my  book  to  my  adventures.  My 
adventures  are  going  to  be  arranged  be- 
forehand with  a  view  to  my  book." 

"  A  most  original  way  of  getting  up  a 
book!" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  It  is  the  most  com- 
mon thing  in  the  world.  Look  at  our 
dear  British  cousins." 

"  And  see  them  make  guys  of  them-, 
selves.  They  visit  a  magnificent  coun- 
try that  is  trying  the  experiment  of  the 
world,  and  write  about  their  shaving-soap 
and  their  babies'  nurses." 

"  Just  where  they  are  right.  Just 
why  I  like  the  race,  from  Trollope  down. 
They  give  you  something  to  take  hold 
of.  I  tell  you,  Halicarnassus,  it  is  the 
personality  of  the  writer,  and  not  the  na- 
ture of  the  scenery  or  of  the  institutions, 
that  makes  the  interest.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son. If  it  were  not  so,  one  book  would 
be  all  that  ever  need  be  written,  and  that 
book  would  be  a  census  report.  For 
a  republic  is  a  republic,  and  Niagara  is 
Niagara  forever ;  but  tell  how  you  stood 
on  the  chain -bridge  at  Niagara  —  if 
there  is  one  there — and  bought  a  cake 
of  shaving-soap  from  a  tribe  of  Indians 
at  a  fabulous  price,  or  how  your  baby 
jumped  from  the  arms  of  the  careless 
nurse  into  the  Falls,  and  immediately 
your  own  individuality  is  thrown  around 
the  scenery,  and  it  acquires  a  human  in- 
terest. It  is  always  five  miles  from  one 
place  to  another,  but  that  is  mere  alma- 
nac and  statistics.  Let  a  poet  walk  the 
five  miles,  and  narrate  his  experience 
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with  birds  and  bees  and  flowers  and 
grasses  and  water  and  sky,  and  it  be- 
comes literature.  And  let  me  tell  you 
further,  Sir,  a  book  of  travels  is  just  as 
interesting  as  the  person  who  writes  it  is 
interesting.  It  is  not  the  countries,  but 
the  persons,  that  are  '  shown  up.'  You 
go  to  France  and  write  a  dull  book.  I 
go  to  France  and  write  a  lively  book. 
But  France  is  the  same.  The  difference 
is  in  ourselves." 

Ilaliearnassus  glowered  at  me.  I  think 
I  am  not  using  strained  or  extravagant 
language  when  I  say  that  he  glowered 
at  me.  Then  he  growled  out,  — 

"  So  your  book  of  travels  is  just  to  put 
yourself  into  pickle." 

"  Say  rather,"  I  answered,  with  sweet 
humility, — "  say  rather  it  is  to  shrine  my- 
self in  amber.  As  the  insignificant  fly, 
encompassed'  with  molten  glory,  passes 
into  a  crystallized  immortality,  his  own 
littleness  uplifted  into  loveliness  by  the 
beauty  jn  which  he  is  imprisoned,  so  I, 
wrapped  around  by  the  glory  of  my  land, 
may  find  myself  niched  into  a  fame  which 
my  unattended  and  naked  merit  could 
never  have  claimed." 

I  lalicarnassus  was  a  little  stunned,  but, 
presently  recovering  himself,  suggested 
that  I  had  travelled  enough  already  to 
make  out  quite  a  sizable  book. 

"  Travelled ! "  I  said,  looking  him  stead- 
ily in  the  face, — "  travelled !  I  have  been 
up  to  Tudiz  huckleberrying ;  and  once, 
when  there  was  a  freshet,  you  took  a 
superannuated  broom  and  paddled  me 
around  the  orchard  in  a  leaky  pig's 
trough ! " 

He  could  not  deny  it;  so  he  laughed 
and  said,  — 

"  Ah,  well !  —  ah,  well !  Suit  your- 
self. Take  your  trunk  and  pitch  into 
Vesuvius,  if  you  like.  I  won't  stand  in 
your  way." 

His  acquiescence  was  ungraciously,  and 
I  believe  I  may  say  ambiguously,  express- 
ed ;  but  it  mattered  little,  for  in  three  days 
from  that  time  I  took  my  trunk,  Halicar- 
nassus  his  cane,  and  we  started  on  our 
travels.  An  evil  omen  met  us  at  the  be- 
ginning. Just  as  I  was  stepping  into  the 


car,  I  observed  a  violent  smoke  issuing 
from  under  it.     I  started  back  in  alarm. 

"  They  are  only  getting  up  steam," 
said  Halicarnassus.  "  Always  do,  when 
they  start." 

"  I  know  better ! "  I  answered  briskly, 
for  there  was  no  time  to  bo  circumlocu- 
tional. "  They  don't  get  up  steam  un- 
der the  cars." 

."Why  not?  Bet  a  sixpence  you 
could  n't  get  Uncle  Cain's  dobbin  out 
of  his  jog-trot  without  building  a  firo 
under  him." 

"  I  know  that  wheel  is  on  fire,"  I  said, 
not  to  be  turned  from  the  direct  and  cer- 
tain line  of  assertion  into  the  winding 
ways  of  argument. 

"  No  matter,"  replied  Halicarnassus, 
conceding  everything,  u  we  are  insured." 

Upon  the  strength  of  which  consola- 
tory information  I  went  in.  By-and-by 
a  man  entered  and  took  a  seat  in  front 
of  us.  "  The  box  is  all  afire,"  chuckled 
lie  to  his  neighbor,  as  if  it  Were  a  fine  joke. 
By-and-by  several  people  who  had  been, 
looking  out  of  the  windows  drew  in  their 
heads,  rose,  and  went  into  the  next  car. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  they  did  that 
for  ?  "  I  asked  Halicarnassus. 

"  More  aristocratical.  Belong  to  old 
families.  "Bhis  is  a  new  car,  don't  you 
see  ?  We  are  parvenus." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  I  rejoined. 
"  This  car  is  on  fire,  and  they  have  gone 
into  the  next  one  so  as  not  to  be  burned 
up." 

"  They  are  not  going  to  write  books, 
and  can  afford  to  run  away  from  ad- 
ventures." 

"  But  suppose  I  am  burned  up  in  my 
adventure  ?  " 

"  Obviously,  then,  your  book  will  end 
in  smoke." 

I  ceased  to  talk,  for  I  was  provoked  at 
his  indifference.  I  leave  every  impartial 
mind  to  judge  for  itself  vhcther  the  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  to  wan-ant  com- 
posure. To  be  sure,  somebody  said  the 
car  was  to  be  left  at  Jeru  ;  but  Jeru  was 
eight  miles  away,  and  any  quantity  of 
mischief  might  be  done  before  we  reach- 
ed it,  —  if,  indeed,  we  were,  not  prevented 
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from  reaching  it  altogether.  It  was  a 
mere  question  of  dynamics.  Would  dry 
wood  be  able  to  hold  its  own  against  a 
raging  fire  for  half  an  hour  ?  Of  course 
the  conductor  thought  it  would ;  but  even 
conductors  are  not  infallible ;  and  you 
may  imagine  how  comfortable  it  was  to 
sit  and  know  that  a  fire  was  in  full  blast 
beneath  you,  and  to  look  down  every  few 
minutes  expecting  to  see  the  flames  fork- 
ing up  under  your  feet.  I  confess  I  was 
not  without  something  like  a  hope  that 
one  tongue  of  the  devouring  element 
would  flare  up  far  enough  to  give  Hali- 
carnassus  a  start ;  but  it  did  not.  No 
casualty  occurred.  We  reached  Jeru  in 
safety ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  there 
was  no  danger,  or  that  indifference  was 
anything  but  the  most  foolish  hardihood. 
If  our  burning  car  had  been  in  mid-ocean, 
serenity  would  have  been  sublimity,  but 
to  stay  in  the  midst  of  peril  when  two 
steps  would  take  one  out  of  it  is  idiocy. 
And  that  there  was  peril  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  very  next 
day  the  Eastern  Railroad  Depot  took  fire 
and  was  burned  to  the  ground.  I  have 
in  my  own  mind  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 
continuation  of  the  same  fire,  and  if  we 
had  stayed  in  the  car  much  longer,  we 
should  have  shared  the  same  fate. 

We  found  Jeru  to  be  a  pleasant  city, 
with  only  one  fault :  the  inhabitants  will 
crowd  into  a  car  before  passengers  can 
get  out ;  consequently  the  heads  of  the 
two  columns  collide  near  the  car-door, 
and  there  is  a  general  choke.  Other- 
wise Jeru  is  a  delightful  city.  It  is  fa- 
mous for  its  beautiful  women.  Its  rail- 
road-station is  a  magnificent  piece  of 
architecture.  Its  men  are  retired  East- 
India  merchants.  Everybody  in  Jeru  is 
rich  and  has  real  estate.  The  houses  in 
Jeru  are  three  stories  high  and  face  on 
the  Common.  People  in  Jeru  are  well- 
dressed  and  well-bred,  and  they  all  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower. 

We  stopped  in  Jeru  five  minutes. 

When  we  were  ready  to  continue  our 
travels  Halicarnassus  seceded  into  the 
smoking-car,  and  while  the  engine  was 
shrieking  oft'  its  inertia,  a  small  boy,  la-  . 


boring  under  great  agitation,  hurried  in, 
darted  up  to  me,  and,  thrusting  a  pinch- 
beck ring  with  a  pink  glass  in  it  into  my 
face,  exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, — 

"  A  beautiful  ring,  Ma'am  !  I  've  just 
picked  it  up.  Can't  stop  to  find  the  own- 
er. Worth  a  dollar,  Ma'am  ;  but  if  you 
'11  give  me  fifty  cents  " 

«  Boy ! " 

I  rose  fiercely,  convulsively,  in  my  seat, 
drew  one  long  breath,  but  whether  he 
thought  I  was  going  to  kill  him,  — I  dare 
say  I  looked  it,  —  or  whether  he  saw  a 
sheriff  behind,  or  a  phantom  gallows  be- 
fore, I  know  not ;  but  without  waiting  for 
the  thunderbolt  to  strike,  he  rushed  from 
the  car  as  precipitately  as  he  had  rushed 
in.  I  was  angry,  —  not  because  I  was  to 
have  been  cheated,  for  I  have  been  re- 
peatedly and  atrociously  cheated  and  on- 
ly smiled,  but  because  the  rascal  dared 
attempt  on  me  such  a  threadbare,  rag- 
ged, shoddy  trick  as  that.  Do  I  look  like 
a  rough -hewn,  unseasoned  backwoods- 
man ?  Have  I  the  air  of  never  having 
read  a  newspaper  ?  Is  there  a  patent 
innocence  of  eye-teeth  in  my  demeanor  ? 
Oh,  Jeru  !  Jeru  !  Somewhere  in  your 
virtuous  bosom  you  are  nourishing  a  vi- 
per, for  I  have  felt  his  fangs.  Woe  unto 
you,  if  you  do  not  strangle  him  before  he 
develops  into  mature  anacondaism  !  In 
point  of  natural  history  I  am  not  sure 
that  vipers  do  grow  up  anacondas,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  moral  philosophy  the 
development  theory  answers  perfectly 
well. 

In  Boston  a  dreadful  thing  happened 
to  me,  —  a  thing  too  horrible  to  relate. 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  out- 
rage was  intentional ;  but  if  I  were  abso- 
lute monarch  of  all  I  survey,  there  is  one 
house  in  one  street  in  Boston  which  I 
would  have  razed  to  the  ground ;  and 
tobacco  I  would  banish  forever  from  the 
haunts  of  civilization. 

In  Boston  we  had  three  hours  to  spare ; 
so  we  sent  our  luggage, — that  is,  my  trunk 
— to  the  Worcester  Depot,  and  walked  lei- 
surely ourselves.  I  had  a  little  shopping 
to  do,  to  complete  my  outfit  for  the  jour- 
ney,—a  very  little  shopping, — only  a 
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nightcap  or  two.  Ordinarily  such  a  thing 
is  a  matter  of  small  moment,  but  in  my 
case  the  subject  had  swollen  into  unnatu- 
ral dimensions.  Nightcaps  are  not  gen- 
erally  considered  healthy,  —  at  least  not 
by  physicians.  Nature  has  given  to  the 
head  its  sufficient  and  appropriate  cover- 
ing, the  hair.  Anything  more  than  this 
injures  the  head,  by  confining  the  heat, 
preventing  the  soothing,  cooling  contact 
of  air,  and  so  deranging  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  Therefore  I  have  always 
heeded  the  dictates  of  Nature,  which  I 
have  supposed  to  be  to  brush  out  the  hair 
thoroughly  at  night  and  let  it  fly.  But 
there  are  serious  disadvantages  connect- 
ed with  this  course.  For  Nature  will  be 
sure  to  whisk  the  hair  away  from  your 
ears  where  you  want  it,  and  into  your 
eyes  where  you  don't  want  it,  besides 
crowning  you  with  magnificent  disorder 
in  the  morning.  But  as  I  have  always 
believed  that  no  evil  exists  without  its 
remedy,  I  had  long  been  exercising  my 
inventive  genius  in  attempts  to  produce 
a  head-gear  which  should  at  once  protect 
the  ears,  confine  the  hair,  and  let  the 
skull  alone.  I  regret  to  say  that  my  ex- 
periments were  an  utter  failure,  notwith- 
standing the  amount  of  science  and  skill 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  One  idea 
lay  at  the  basis  of  all  my  endeavors.  Ev- 
ery combination,  however  elaborate  or 
intricate,  resolved  into  its  simplest  ele- 
ments, consisted  of  a  pair  of  rosettes  later- 
ally to  keep  the  cars  warm,  a  bag  poste- 
riorly to  put  the  hair  into,  and  some  kind 
of  a  string  somewhere  to  hold  the  ma- 
chine together.  Every  possible  shape  in- 
to which  lace  or  muslin  or  sheeting  could 
be  cut  or  plaited  or  sewed  or  twisted, 
into  which  crewel  or  cord  could  be  cro- 
cheted or  netted  or  tatted,  I  make  bold  to 
declare  was  essayed,  until  things  canu>  to 
such  a  pass  that  every  odd  bit  of  dry 
goods  lying  around  the  house  was,  in  the 
absence  of  any  positive  testimony  on  the 
subject,  assumed  to  be  one  of  my  night- 
caps, —  an  utterly  baseless  assumption, 
because  my  achievements  never  went 
so  far  as  concrete  capuality,  but  stopped 
short  in  the  later  stages  of  abstract  ideal- 


ism. However,  prejudice  is  stronger  than 
truth ;  and,  as  I  said,  every  fragment  of 
every  fabric  that  could  not  give  an  ac- 
count of  itself  was  charged  with  being  a 
nightcap  till  it  was  proved  to  be  a  dish- 
cloth or  a  cart-rope.  I  at  length  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  and  remembered  that 
somewhere  in  my  reading  I  had  met  with 
exquisite  lace  caps,  and  I  did  not  know 
but  that  from  the  combined  fineness  and 
strength  of  their  material  they  might  an- 
swer the  purpose,  even  if  in  form  they 
should  not  be  everything  that  was  desir- 
able,—  and  I  determined  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether  such  things  existed  any- 
where out  of  poetry. 

As  you  perceive,  therefore,  my  Boston 
shopping  was  not  every-day  trading.  It 
was  to  mark  the  abandonment  of  an  old 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  line  of  pol- 
icy. Thus  it  was  with  no  ordinary  inter- 
est that  I  looked  carefully  at  all  the  shops, 
and  when  I  found  one  that  seemed  to  hold 
out  a  possibility  of  nightcaps,  I  went  in. 
Halicarnassus  obeyed  the  hint  which  I 
pricked  into  him  with  the  point  of  my  par- 
asol, and  stopped  outside.  The  one  place 
in  the  world  where  a  man  has  no  business 
to  be  is  the  inside  of  a  dry-goods  shop. 
He  never  looks  and  never  is  so  big  and 
bungling  as  there.  A  woman  skips  from 
silk  to  muslin,  from  muslin  to  ribbons, 
from  ribbons  to  table-cloths  with  the  grace 
and  agility  of  a  bird.  She  glides  in  and 
out  among  crowds  of  her  sex,  steers 
swccpingly  clear  of  all  obstacles,  and 
emerges  triumphant.  A  man  enters  and 
immediately  becomes  all  boots  and  elbows. 
He  needs  as  much  room  to  turn  round  in 
as  the  English  iron-clad  Warrior,  and  it 
takes  him  about  as  long.  He  treads  on 
all  the  flounces,  runs  against  all  the 
clerks,  knocks  over  all  the  children,  and 
is  generally  under-foot.  If  he  gets  an 
idea  into  his  head,  a  Nims's  battery  can- 
not dislodge  it.  You  thought  of  buying 
a  shawl ;  but  a  thousand  considerations 
in  the  shape  of  raglans,  cloaks,  talmas, 
pea-jackets,  induce  you  to  modify  your 
views.  He  stands  by  you.  He  hears  all 
your  inquiries  and  all  the  clerk's  sugges- 
tions. The  whole  process  of  your  rear 
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soning  is  visible  to  his  naked  eye.  He 
sees  the  sack,  or  visite,  or  cape  put  upon 
your  shoulders  and  you  walking  off  in  it, 
and  when  you  are  half-way  home,.he  will 
mutter,  in  idiotic  amazement,  "  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  buy  a  shawl !  "  It  is 
enough  to  drive  one  wild. 

No  !  Halicarnassus  is  absurd  and  mul- 
ish in  many  things,  but  he  knows  I  will 
not  be  hampered  with  him  when  I  am 
shopping,  and  he  obeys  the  smallest  hint 
and  stops  outside. 

To  be  sure,  he  puts  my  temper  on  the 
rack  by  standing  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  or  by  looking  meek,  or,  likely 
as  not,  peering  into  the  shop-door  after 
me  with  great  staring  eyes  and  parted 
lips ;  and  this  is  the  most  provoking  of  all. 
If  there  is  anything  vulgar,  slipshod,  and 
shiftless,  it  is  a  man  lounging  about  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  If  you  have  paws, 
stow  them  away ;  but  if  you  are  endowed 
with  hands,  learn  to  carry  them  proper- 
ly, or  else  cut  them  off.  Nor  can  I  abide 
a  man's  looking  as  if  he  were  under  con- 
trol. I  want  him  to  be  submissive,  but  I 
don't  want  him  to  look  so.  I  want  him 
to  do  just  as  he  is  bidden,  but  I  want  him 
to  carry  himself  like  the  man  and  mon- 
arch he  was  made  to  be.  I  want  him  to 
stay  where  he  is  put,  yet  not  as  if  he  were 
put  there,  but  as  if  he  had  taken  his  posi- 
tion deliberately.  But,  of  all  things,  to 
have  a  man  act  as  if  he  were  a  clod  just 
emerged  for  the  first  time  from  his  own 
barnyard !  Upon  this  occasion,  however, 
I  was  too  much  absorbed  in  my  errand 
to  note  anybody's  demeanor,  and  I  thread- 
ed straightway  the  crowd  of  customers, 
went  up  to  the  counter,  and  inquired  in 
a  clear  voice,  — 

"  Have  you  lace  nightcaps  ?  " 
The  clerk  looked  at  me  with  a  troub- 
led, bewildered  glance,  and  made  no  re- 
ply. I  supposed  he  had  not  understood 
me,  and  repeated  the  question.  Then  he 
answered,  dubiously,  — 

"  We  have  breakfast-caps."          ' 

It  was  my  turn  to  look  bewildered. 

What  had  I  to  do  with  breakfast-caps  ? 

What  connection  was  there  between  my 

question  and  his  answer?     What  field 


was  there  for  any  further  inquiry  ?  "Have 
you  ox-bows  ?  "  imagine  a  farmer  to  ask. 
"  We  have  rainbows,"  says  the  shopman. 
"  Have  you  cameo-pins  ?  "  inquires  the 
elegant  Mrs.  Jenkins.  "  We  have  linch- 
pins." "  Have  you  young  apple-trees  ?  " 
asks  the  nursery-man.  "  We  have  whif- 
fle-trees."  If  I  had  wanted  breakfast- 
caps,  should  n't  I  have  asked  for  break- 
fast-caps ?  Or  do  the  Boston  people  take 
their  breakfast  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ?  I  concluded  that  the  man  was  de- 
mented, and  marched  out  of  the  shop. 
When  I  laid  the  matter  before  Halicar- 
nassus, the  following  interesting  colloquy 
took  place. 

I.  "  What  do  you  suppose  it  meant  ?  " 

H.  "He  took  you  for  a  North  Ameri- 
can Indian." 

I.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

H.  "  He  did  not  understand  your^a- 
tois." 

I.  "  What  patois  ?  " 

H.  "  Your  squaw  dialect.  You  should 
have  asked  for  a  bonnet  de  nuit." 

I.  «  Why  ?  " 

H.  "  People  never  talk  about  night- 
caps in  good  society." 

I.  "Oh!" 

I  was  very  warm,  and  Halicarnassus 
said  he  was  tired ;  so  we  went  into  a 
restaurant  and  ordered  strawberries,  — 
that  luscious  fruit,  quivering  on  the  bor- 
der-land of  ambrosia  and  nectar. 

"  Doubtless,"  says  honest,  quaint,  de- 
lightful Isaac,  — and  he  never  spoke  a  tru- 
er word,  —  "  doubtless,  God  might  have 
made  a  better  berry  than  a  strawberry, 
but,  doubtless,  God  never  did." 

The  bill  of  fare  rated  their  excellence 
at  fifteen  cents. 

"  Not  unreasonable,"  I  pantomimed. 

"  Not  if  I  pay  for  them,"  replied  Hali- 
carnassus. 

Then  we  sat  and  amused  ourselves  af- 
ter the  usual  brilliant  fashion  of  people 
who  are  waiting  in  hotel  parlors,  rail- 
road-stations, and  restaurants.  We  sur 
veyed  the  gilding  and  the  carpet  and  the 
mirrors  and  the  curtains.  We  hazarded 
profound  conjectures  touching  the  peo- 
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pie  assembled.  Wo  studied  the  bill  of 
fare  as  if  it  contained  the  secret  of  our 
army's  delay  upon  the  Potomac,  and  had 
just  concluded  that  the  first  crop  of  straw- 
berries was  exhausted  and  they  were 
waiting  for  the  second  crop  to  grow, 
when  Hebe  hove  in  sight  witli  her  nee- 
tared  ambrosia  in  a  pair  of  cracked, 
browny-  white  saucers,  with  browny- 
gre-en  silver  spoons.  I  poured  out  what 
professed  to  be  cream,  but  proved  very 
low-spirited  milk,  in  which  a  few  dis- 
heartened strawberries  appeared  rari 
lumtes.  I  looked  at  them  in  dismay. 
Then  curiosity  smote  me,  and  I  counted 
them.  Just  fifteen. 

"  Cent  apiece,"  said  Ilalicarnassus. 

I  was  not  thinking  of  the  cent,  but  I 
had  promised  myself  a  feast ;  and  what 
is  a  feast,  susceptible  of  enumeration? 
Cleopatra  was  right.  "That  love"  — 
and  the  same  is  true  of  strawberries  — 
"is  beggarly  which  can  be  reckoned." 
Infinity  alone  is  glory. 

"  Perhaps  the  quality  will  atone  for 
the  quantity,"  said  Halicarnassus,  scoop- 
ing up  at  least  half  of  his  at  one  "  arm- 
sweep." 

"  How  do  they  taste  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Rather  coppery,"  he  answered. 

"  It  is  the  spoons  ! "  I  exclaimed,  in  a 
fright.  "  They  are  German  silver  !  You 
will  be  poisoned  !  "—and  knocked  his  out 
of  his  hand  with  such  instinctive,  sudden 
violence  that  it  flew  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  where  an  old  gentleman  sat 
over  his  newspaper  and -dinner. 

He  started,  dropped  his  newspaper, 
and  looked  around  in  a  maze.  Halicar- 
nassus behaved  beautifully,  —  I  will  give 
him  the  credit  of  it.  He  went  on  with 
my  spoon  and  his  strawberries  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I 
••••nseious  that  I  blushed,  but  my 
face  was  in  the  shade,  and  nobody  else 
knew  it ;  and  to  this  day  I  have  no  doubt 
the  old  gentleman  would  have  marvelled 
what  sent  that  mysterious  spoon  rattling 
against  his  table  and  whizzing  between 
his  boots,  had  not  Halicarnassus,  when 
the  uproar  was  over,  conceived  it  his  duty 
to  go  and  pick  up  the  spoon  and  apolo- 


gize for  the  accident,  lest  the  gentleman 
should  fancy  it  an  intentional  rudeness. 
Partly, to  reward  him  for  his  good  be- 
havior, partly  because  I  never  did  think 
it  worth  while  to  make  two  bites  of  a 
cherry,  and  partly  because  I  did  not 
fancy  being  poisoned,  I  gave  my  fifteen 
berries  to  him.  He  devoured  them  with 
evident  relish. 

"  Does  my  spoon   taste  as  badly  as 


yours 


I  asked. 


"  My  spoon  ?  "  inquired  he,  innocent- 
ly- 

"Yes.  You  said  before  that  they 
tasted  coppery." 

"  I  don't  think,"  replied  this  unprinci- 
pled man,  —  "  I  don't  think  it  was  the 
flavor  of  the  spoon  so  much  as  of  the  coin 
which  each  berry  represented." 

I  could  have  boxed  his  ears. 

I  never  made  a  more  unsatisfactory 
investment  in  my  life  than  the  one  I 
made  in  that  restaurant.  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  been  swindled,  and  I  said  so  to  Hal- 
icarnassus. He  remarked  that  there  was 
plenty  of  cream  and  sugar.  I  answered 
curtly,  that  the  cream  was  chiefly  water, 
and  the  sugar  chiefly  flour ;  but  if  they 
had  been  Simon  Pure  himself,  was  it 
anything  but  an  aggravation  of  the  of- 
fence to  have  them  with  nothing  to  eat 
them  on? 

"  You  might  do  as  they  do  in  France, 
—  carry  away  what  you  don't  eat,  see- 
ing you  pay  for  it." 

"  A  pocketful  of  milk  and  water  would 
be  both  delightful  and  serviceable  ;  but 
I  might  take  the  sugar,"  I  added,  with 
a  sudden  thought,  upsetting  the  sugar- 
bowl  into  a  "  Boston  Journal "  which 
we  had  bought  in  the  train.  "  I  can 
never  use  it,  but  it  will  be  a  consolation 
to  re  fleet  on." 

Haliearnassus,  who,  though  fertile  in 
evil  conceptions,  lacks  nerve  to  put  them 
into  execution,  was  somewhat  startled 
at  this  sudden  change,  of  base.  lie  had 
no  idea  that  I  should  really  act  upon  his 
suiiLfestion,  but  I  did.  I  bundled  the 
pnirar  into  my  pocket  with  a  grim  satis- 
faction ;  and  Ilalicarnassus  paid  his  thir- 
ty cents,  looking  —  and  feeling,  as  he  af- 
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terwards  told  me  —  as  if  a  policeman's 
gripe  were  on  his  shoulders.  If  any  res- 
taurant in  Bostoa  recollects  having  been 
astonished  at  any  time  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1862  by  an  unaccountably  empty 
sugar-bowl,  I  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon.  I  gave  the  sug- 
ar afterwards  to  a  little  beggar-girl,  with 
a  dime  for  a  brace  of  lemons,  and  shook 
off  the  dust  of  my  feet  against  Boston  at 
the  "  B.  &  W.  K.  K.  D." 

Boston  is  a  beautiful  city,  situated  on 
a  peninsula  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  It  has  three  streets  :  Cornhill, 
Washington,  and  Beacon  Streets.  It 
has  a  Common  and  a  Frog-Pond,  and 
many  sprightly  squirrels.  Its  streets  are 
straight  and  cross  each  other  like  lines 
on  a  chess-board.  It  has  a  State-House 
which  is  the  finest  edifice  in  the  world  or 
out  of  it.  It  has  one  church,  the  Old 
South,  which  was  built,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, before  the  Proclamation  of  Eman- 
cipation was  issued.  It  has  one  book- 
store, a  lofty  and  imposing  pile,  of  the 
Egyptian  style  (and  date)  of  architect- 
ure, on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
School  Streets.  It  has  one  magazine, 
the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  one  daily  news- 
paper, the  "Boston  Journal," 'one  relig- 
ious weekly,  the  "  Congregationalist," 
and  one  orator,  whose  name  is  Train,  a 
model  of  chaste,  compact,  and  classic  el- 
egance. In  politics,  it  was  a  Webster 
Whig,  till  Whig  and  Webster  both  went 
down,  when  it  fell  apart  and  waited  for 
something  to  turn  up,  —  which  proved  to 
be  drafting.  Boston  is  called  the  Athens 
of  America.  Its  men  are  solid.  Its 
women  wear  their  bonnets  to  bed,  their 
nightcaps  to  breakfast,  and  talk  Greek 
at  dinner.  I  spent  two  hours  and  a  half 
in  Boston,  and  I  know. 

We  had  a  royal  progress  from  Boston 
to  Fontdale.  Summer  lay  on  the  shining 
hills  and  scattered  benedictions.  Plen- 
ty smiled  up  from  a  thousand  fertile 
fields.  Patient  oxen,  with  their  soft, 
deep  eyes,  trod  heavily  over  mines  of 
greater  than  Indian  wealth.  Kindly 
cows  stood  in  the  grateful  shade  of  ca- 
thedral elms,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  in 


their  dumb,  fumbling  way.  Motherly, 
sleepy,  stupid  sheep  lay  on  the  plains, 
little  lambs  rollicked  out  their  short- 
lived youth  around  them,  and  no  pre- 
monition floated  over  from  the  adjoining 
pea -patch,  nor  any  misgiving  of  ap- 
proaching mutton  marred  their  happy 
heyday.  Straight  through  the  piny  for- 
ests, straight  past  the  vocal  orchards, 
right  in  among  the  robins  and  the  jays 
and  the  startled  thrushes,  we  dashed  in- 
exorable, and  made  harsh  dissonance  in 
the  wild  -  wood  orchestra ;  but  not  for 
that  was  the  music  hushed,  nor  did  one 
color  fade.  Brooks  leaped  in  headlong 
chase  down  the  furrowed  sides  of  gray 
old  rocks,  and  glided  whispering  beneath 
the  sorrowful  willows.  Old  trees  renew- 
ed their  youth  in  the  slight  tenacious 
grasp  of  many  a  tremulous  tendril,  and, 
leaping  lightly  above  their  topmost 
heights,  vine  laughed  to  vine,  swaying 
dreamily  in  the  summer  air ;  and  not  a 
vine  nor  brook  nor  hill  nor  forest  but 
sent  up  a  sweet-smelling  incense  to  its 
Maker.  Not  an  ox  or  cow  or  lamb  or 
bird  living  its  own  dim  life  but  lent  its 
charm  of  unconscious  grace  to  the  great 
picture  that  unfolded  itself,  mile  after 
mile,  in  ever  fresher  loveliness  to  ever 
unsated  eyes.  Well  might  the  morning 
stars  sing  together,  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shout  for  joy,  when  first  this  grand 
and  perfect  world  swung  free  from  its 
moorings,  flung  out  its  spotless  banner, 
and  sailed  majestic  down  the  thronging 
skies.  Yet,  though  but  once  God  spoke 
the  world  to  life,  the  miracle  of  creation 
is  still  incomplete.  New  every  spring- 
time, fresh  every  summer,  the  earth 
comes  forth  as  a  bride  adorned  for  hej* 
husband.  Not  only  in  the  gray  dawn 
of  our  history,  but  now  in  the  full  bright- 
ness of  its  noon-day,  may  we  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  walking  in  the  gar- 
den. I  lopk  out  upon  the  gray  degrad- 
ed fields  left  naked  of  the  kindly  snow, 
and  inwardly  ask  :  Can  these  dry  bones 
live  again  ?  And  while  the  question  is 
yet  trembling  on  my  lips,  lo !  a  Spirit 
breathes  upon  the  earth,  and  beauty 
thrills  into  bloom.  Who  shall  lack  faith 
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in  man's  redemption,  -when  every  year 
the  earth  is  redeemed  by  unseen  hands, 
and  death  is  lost  in  resurrection  ? 

To  Fontdale  sitting  among  her  rJeau- 
tiful  meadows  we  are  borne  swiftly  on. 
There  we  must  tarry  for  the  night,  for  I 
•will  not  travel  in  the  dark  when  I  can 
help  it.  I  love  it.  There  is  no  solitude 
in  the  world,  or  at  least  I  have  never  felt 
any,  like  standing  alone  in  the  door-way 
of  the  rear  car  on  a  dark  night,  and  rush- 
ing on  through  the  darkness, — darkness, 
darkness  everywhere,  and  if  one  could 
only  be  sure  of  rushing  on  till  daylight 
doth  appear !  But  with  the  frightful  and 
not  remote  possibility  of  bringing  up  in 
a  crash  and  being  buried  under  a  gen- 
eral huddle,  one  prefers  daylight.  You 
may  not  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  huddle 
even  by  daylight;  but  you  will  at  least 
know  where  y*>\i  are,  if  there  is  anything 
of  you  left.  So  at  Fontdale  Halicarnassus 
branches  off  temporarily  on  a  business 
errand,  and  I  stop  for  the  night  a-cous- 
ining. 

You  object  to  this  ?  Some  people  do. 
For  my  part,  I  like  it.  You  say  you 
don't  want  to  turn  your  own  house  or 
your  friend's  house  into  a  hotel.  If  peo- 
ple want  to  see  you,  let  them  come  and 
make  a  visit ;  if  you  want  to  see  them, 
you  will  go  and  make  them  one ;  but  this 
touch  and  go,  —  what  is  it  worth  ?  O 
foolish  Galatians !  much  every  way.  For 
don't  you  see,  supposing  the  people  are 
people  you  don't  like,  how  much  better 
it  is  to  have  them  come  and  sleep  or 
dine  and  be  gone  than  to  have  them  be- 
fore your  face  and  eyes  for  a  week  ?  An 
ill  that  is  temporary  is  tolerable.  You 
could  entertain  the  Evil  One  himself,  if 
you  were  sure  he  would  go  away  after 
dinner.  The  trouble  about  him  is  not  so 
much  that  he  comes  as  that  he  won't  go. 
He  hangs  around.  If  you  once  open 
your  door  to  him,^  there  is  no  getting  rid 
of  him ;  and  some  of  his  followers,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  just  like  him.  You 
must  resist  them  both,  or  they  will  never 
flee.  But  if  they  do  flee  after  a  day's 
tarry,  do  not  complain.  You  protest 
against  turning  your  house  into  a  hotel. 


Why,  the  hotelry  is  the  least  irksome 
part  of  the  whole  business,  when  your 
guests  are  uninteresting.  It  is  not  the 
supper  or  the  bed  that  costs,  but  keep- 
ing people  going  after  supper  is  over  and 
before  bed-time  is  come.  Never  com- 
plain, if  you  have  nothing  worse  to  do 
than  to  feed  or  house  your  guests  for  a 
day  or  an  hour. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  people 
you  like,  how  much  better  to  have  them 
come  so  than  not  to  come  at  all !  People 
cannot  often  make  long  visits,  —  people 
that  are  worth  anything,  —  people  who 
use  life ;  and  they  are  the  only  ones  that 
are  worth  anything.  And  if  you  cannot 
get  your  good  things  in  the  lump,  are 
you  going  to  refuse  them  altogether  ? 
By  no  means.  You  are  going  to  take 
them  by  driblets,  and  if  you  will  only  be 
sensible  and  not  pout,  but  keep  your  tin 
pan  right  side  up,  you  will  find  that  gold- 
en showers  will  drizzle  through  all  your 
life.  So,  with  never  a  nugget  in  your 
chest,  you  shall  die  rich.  If  you  can  stop 
over-night  with  your  friend,  you  have  no 
sand-grain,  but  a  very  respectable  bould- 
er. For  a  night  is  infinite.  Daytime  is 
well  enough  for  business,  but  it  is  little 
worth  for  happiness.  You  sit  down  to  a 
book,  to  a  picture,  to  a  friend,  and  the 
first  you  know  it  is  time  to  get  dinner, 
or  tune  to  eat  it,  or  time  for  the  train, 
or  you  must  put  out  your  dried  apples,  or 
set  the  bread  to  rising,  or  something 
breaks  in  impertinently  and  chokes  you 
off  at  flood-tide.  But  the  night  has  no 
e*nd.  Everything  is  done  but  that  which 
you  would  be  forever  doing.  The  cur- 
tains are  drawn,  the  lamp  is  lighted  and 
veiled  into  exquisite  soft  shadowiness. 
-All  the  world  is  far  off.  All  its  din  and 
dole  strike  into  the  bank  of  darkness 
that  envelops  you  and  are  lost  to  your 
tranced  sense.  In  all  the  world  are  only 
your  friend  and  you,  and  then  you  strike 
out  your  oars,  silver-sounding,  into  the 
shoreless  night. 

But  the  night  comes  to  an  end,  you 
say.  No,  it  does  not.  It  is  you  that 
come  to  an  end.  You  grow  sleepy,  clod 
that  you  are.  But  as  you  don't  think, 
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when  you  begin,  that  you  ever  shall 
grow  sleepy,  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  you 
never  did.  For  you  have  no  foreshad- 
ow of  an  inevitable  termination  to  your 
rapture,  and  so  practically  your  night 
has  no  limit.  It  is  fastened  at  one  end 
to  the  sunset,  but  the  other  end  floats 
off  into  eternity.  And  there  really  is  no 
abrupt  termination.  You  roll  down  the 
inclined  plane  of  your  social  happiness  in- 
to the  bosom  of  another  happiness,  — sleep. 
Sleep  for  the  sleepy  is  bliss  just  as  truly 
as  society  to  the  lonely.  What  in  the 
distance  would  have  seemed  Purgatory, 
once  reached,  is  Paradise,  and  your  hap- 
piness is  continuous.  Just  as  it  is  in 
mending.  Short-sighted,  superficial,  un- 
reflecting people  have  a  way  —  which  in 
tune  fossilizes  into  a  principle  —  of  mend- 
ing everything  as  soon  as  it  comes  up 
from  the  wash,  a  very  unthrifty,  uneco- 
nomical habit,  if  you  use  the  words  thrift 
and  economy  in  the  only  way  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  used,  namely,  as  applied 
to  what  is  worth  economizing.  Time,  hap- 
piness, life,  these  are  the  only  things  to 
be  thrifty  about.  But  I  see  people  work- 
ing and  worrying  over  quince-marmalade 
and  tucked  petticoats  and  embroidered 
chair-covers,  things  that,  perish  with  the 
using  and  leave  the  user  worse  than  they 
found  him.  This  I  call  waste  and  wick- 
ed prodigality.  Life  is  too  short  to  per- 
mit us  to  fret  aboutrnatters  of  no  import- 
ance. Where  these  things  can  minister 
to  the  mind  and  heart,  they  are  a  part 
of  the  soul's  furniture ;  but  where  they 
only  pamper  the  appetite  or  the  vanity 
or  any  foolish  and  hurtful  lust,  they  are 
foolish  and  hurtful.  Be  thrifty  of  com- 
fort. Never  allow  an  opportunity  for 
cheer,  for  pleasure,  for  intelligence,  for- 
benevolence,  for  any  kind  of  good,  to  go 
unimproved.  Consider  seriously  whether 
the  sirup  of  your  preserves  or  the  juices 
of  your  own  soul  will  do  the  most  to 
serve  your  race.  It  may  be  that  they 
are  compatible,  —  that  the  concoction  of 
the  one  shall  provide  the  ascending  sap 
of  the  other ;  but  if  it  is  not  so,  if  one 
must  be  sacrificed,  do  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment as  to  which  it  shall  be.  If  a  peach 


does  not  become  sweetmeat,  it  will  be- 
come something,  it  will  not  stay  a  with- 
ered, unsightly  peach ;  but  for  souls  there 
is  no  transmigration  out  of  fables.  Once 
a  soul,  forever  a  soul,  —  mean  or  mighty, 
shrivelled  or  full,  it  is  for  you  to  say. 
Money,  land,  luxury,  so  far  as  they  are 
money,  land,  and  luxury,  are  worthless. 
It  is  only  as  fast  and  as  far  as  they 
are  turned  into  life  that  they  acquire 
value. 

So  you  are  thriftless  when  you  eagerly 
seize  the  first  opportunity  to  fritter  away 
your  time  over  old  clothes.  You  precip- 
itate yourself  unnecessarily  against  a  dis- 
agreeable thing.  For  you  are  not  going 
to  put  your  stockings  on.  Perhaps  you 
will  not  need  your  buttons  for  a  week, 
and  in  a  week  you  may  have  passed  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  buttons.  But 
even  if  you  should  not,  ftt  the  buttons 
and  the  holes  alone  all  the  same.  For, 
first,  the  pleasant  and  profitable  thing 
which  you  will  do  instead  is  a  funded 
capital  which  will  roll  you  up  a  perpetual 
interest ;  and  secondly,  the  disagreeable 
duty  is  forever  abolished.  I  say  forever, 
because,  when  you  have  gone  without  the 
button  awhile,  the  inconvenience  it  occa- 
sions will  reconcile  you  to  the  necessity 
of  sewing  it  on,  —  will  even  go  farther, 
and  make  it  a  positive  relief  amounting 
to  positive  pleasure.  Besides,  every  time 
you  use  it,  for  a  long  while  after  you  will 
have  a  delicious  sense  of  satisfaction,  such 
as  accompanies  the  sudden  complete  ces- 
sation of  a  dull,  continuous  pain.  Thus 
what  was  at  best  characterless  routine, 
and  most  likely  an  exasperation,  is  turn- 
ed into  actual  delight,  and  adds  to  the 
sum  of  life.  This  is  thrift.  This  is  econ- 
omy. But,  alas !  few  people  understand 
the  art  of  living.  They  strive  after  sys- 
tem, wholeness,  buttons,  and  neglect  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  higher  law. 

1  wonder  how  I^got  here,  or  how  I 

am  to  get  back  again.  I  started  for  Font- 
dale,  and  I  find  myself  in  a  mending- 
basket.  As  I  know  no  good  in  tracing 
the  same  road  back,  we  may  as  well  strike 
a  bee-line  and  begin  new  at  Fontdale. 

We  stopped  at  Fontdale  a-cousining. 
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I  have  a  veil,  a  beautiful Tiave,  did 

I  say  ?   Alas !   Troy  was.   But  I  must  not 

anticipate a  beautiful  veil  of  brown 

tissue,  none  of  your  woolleny,  gruff  fabrics, 
fit  only  for  penance,  but  a  silken  gossa- 
mery cloud,  soft  as  a  baby's  cheek.  Yet 
everybody  fleers  at  it.  Everybody  has  a 
joke  about  it.  Everybody  looks  at  it, 
and  holds  it  out  at  arms'  length,  and 
shakes  it,  and  makes  great  eyes  at  it,  and 

says,  "  What  in  the  world " ,  and 

ends  with  a  huge,  bouncing  laugh.  Why  ? 
One  is  ashamed  of  human  nature  at  be- 
ing forced  to  confess.  Because,  to  use  a 
Gulh'verism,  it  is  longer  by  the  breadth 
of  my  nail  than  any  of  its  contemporaries. 
In  fact,  it  is  two  yards  long.  That  is  all. 
Halicarnassus  fired  the  first  gun  at  it  by 
saying  that  its  length  was  to  enable  one 
end  of  it  to  remain  at  home  while  the 
other  end  went  with  me,  so  that  neither 
of  us  should  get  lost.  This  is  an  allusion 
to  a  habit  which  I  and  my  property  have 
of  finding  ourselves  individually  and  col- 
lectively left  in  the  lurch.  After  this  in- 
itial shot,  everybody  considered  himself 
at  liberty  to  let  off  his  rusty  old  blunder- 
buss, and  there  was  a  constant  peppering. 
But  my  veil  never  lowered  its  colors 
nor  curtailed  its  resources.  Alas  !  what 
ridicule  and  contumely  failed  to  effect, 
destiny  accomplished.  Softness  and  plen- 
itude are  no  shields  against  the  shafts  of 
fate. 

I  went  into  the  station  waiting-room 
to  write  a  note.  I  laid  my  bonnet,  my 
veil,  my  packages  upon  the  table.  I 
wrote  my  note.  I  went  away.  The 
next  morning,  when  I  would  have  ar- 
rayed myself  to  resume  my  journey,  there 
was  no  veil.  I  remembered  that  I  had 
taken  it  into  the  station  the  night  before, 
and  that  I  had  not  taken  it  out.  At  the 
station  we  inquired  of  the  waiting-woman 
concerning  it.  It  is  as  much  as  your  life 
is  worth  to  ask  these  people  about  lost 
articles.  They  take  it  for  granted  at  the 
finst  blush  that  you  mean  to  accuse  them 
of  stealing.  "  Have  you  seen  a  brown 
veil  lying  about  anywhere  ?  "  asked 
Crene,  her  sweet  bird- voice  warbling 
out  from  her  sweet  rose  -  lips.  "  No;  I 


'a'n't  seen  nothin'  of  it,"  says  Gnome,  witk 
magnificent  indifference. 

"  It  was  lost  In  iv  last  night,"  continues 
Crene,  in  a  soliloquixing  undertone,  push- 
ing investigating  glances  beneath  the  so- 
fas. 

"  I  do'  know  nothin'  about  it.  /  'a'n't 
took  it " ;  and  the  Gnome  tosses  her  head 
back  defiantly.  "  I  seen  the  lady  when 
she  was  a-writin*  of  her  letter,  and  when 
she  went  out  ther'  wa'n't  nothin'  left  on 
the  table  but  a  hangkerchuf,  and  that 
wa'n't  hern.  I  do'  know  nothin'  about 
it,  nor  I  'a'n't  seen  nothin'  of  it." 

Oh,  no,  my  Gnome,  you  knew  nothing 
of  it ;  you  did  not  take  it.  But  since  no 
one  accused  you  or  even  suspected  you, 
why  could  you  not  have  been  less  aggres- 
sive and  more  sympathetic  in  your  asser- 
tions ?  But  we  will  plough  no  longer  in 
that  field.  The  ploughshare  has  struck 
against  a  rock  and  grits,  denting  its  edge 
in  vain.  My  veil  is  gone,  —  my  ample, 
historic,  heroic  veil.  There  is  a  woman  in 
Fontdale  who  breathes  air  filtered  through 
—  I  will  not  say  stolen  tissue,  but  certainly 
through  tissue  which  was  obtained  with- 
out rendering  its  owner  any  fan*  equiva- 
lent. Does  not  every  breeze  that  softly 
stirs  its  fluttering  folds  say  to  her,  "  O 
friend,  this  veil  is  not  yours,  not  yours," 
and  still  sighingly,  "  not  yours !  Up 
among  the  northern  hills,  yonder  to- 
wards the  sunset,  sits  the  owner,  sorrow- 
ful, weeping,  wailing  "  ?  I  believe  I  am 
wading  out  into  the  Sally  Waters  of  Moth- 
er Goosery ;  but,  prose  or  poetry,  some- 
where a  woman, — and  because  nobody  of 
taste  could  surreptitiously  possess  herself 
of  my  veil,  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  cut 
it  incontinently  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
gave  one  to  her  sister,  and  that  there  are 
two  women,  —  nay,  since  niggardly  souls 
have  no  sense  of  grandeur  and  will  shave 
down  to  microscopic  dimensions,  it  is  ev- 
ery way  probable  that  she  divided  it  int  > 
three  unequal  parts,  and  took  thn-c  quar- 
ters of  a  yard  for  herself,  thivc  quarters 
for  her  sister,  and  gave  the  remaining 
half -yard  to  her  daughter,  and  that  at 
this  very  moment  there  are  two  women 
and  a  little  girl  taking  their  walks  abroad 
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under  the  silken  shadows  of  my  veil !  And 
yet  there  are  people  who  profess  to  dis- 
believe in  total  depravity. 

Nor  did  the  veil  walk  away  alone.  My 
trunk  became  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  and  branched  off  on  its  own 
account  up  somewhere  into  Vermont.  I 
suppose  it  would  have  kept  on  and  reach- 
ed perhaps  the  North  Pole  by  this  time, 
had  not  Crene's  dark  eyes  —  so  pretty  to 
look  at  that  one  instinctively  feels  they 
ought  not  to  be  good  for  anything,  if  a 
just  impartiality  is  to  be  maintained,  but 
they  are — Crene's  dark  eyes  seen  it  tilt- 
ing up  into  a  baggage-crate  and  trun- 
dling off  towards  the  Green  Mountains, 
but  too  late.  Of  course  there  was  a  for- 
midable hitch  in  the  programme.  A  court 
of  justice  was  improvised  on  the  car-steps. 
I  was  the  plaintiff,  Crene  chief  evidence, 
baggage-master  bath  defendant  and  ex- 
amining-counsel.  The  case  did  not  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt.  There  was  the  little  in- 
surmountable check  whose  brazen  lips 
could  speak  no  lie. 

"  Keep  hold  of  that,"  whispered  Crene, 
and  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  not  have  drawn 
it  from  me. 

"  You  are  sure  you  had  it  marked  for 
Fontdale,"  says  Mr.  Baggage-master. 

I  hold  the  impracticable  check  before 
his  eyes  in  silence. 

"  Yes,  well,  it  must  have  gone  on  to 
Albany." 

"  But  it  went  away  on  that  track,"  says 
Crene. 

"  Could  n't  have  gone  on  that  track. 
Of  course  they  would  n't  have  carried 
it  away  over  there  just  to  make  it  go 
wrong." 

For  me,  I  am  easily  persuaded  and 
dissuaded.  If  he  had  told  me  that  it 
must  have  gone  in  such  a  direction,  that 
it  was  a  moral  and  mental  impossibility 
it  should  have  gone  in  any  other,  and 
have  said  it  times  enough,  with  a  certain 
confidence  and  contempt  of  any  other 
contingency,  I  should  gradually  have  losi 
faith  in  my  own  eyes,  and  said,  "  Well,  I 
suppose  it  did."  But  Crene  is  not  to  be 
asserted  into  yielding  one  inch,  and  in- 
sists that  the  trunk  went  to  Vermont  and 


not  to  New  York,  and  is  thoroughly  un- 
manageable. Then  the  baggage-master, 
in  anguish  of  soul,  trots  out  his  subordi- 
nates, one  after  another,  — 

"  Is  this  the  man  that  wheeled  the  trunk 
away  ?  Is  this  ?  Is  this  ?  " 

The  brawny-armed  fellows  hang  back, 
and  scowl,  and  muffle  words  in  a  very 
suspicious  manner,  and  protest  they  won't 
be  got  into  a  scrape.  But  Crene  has  no 
scrape  for  them.  She  cannot  swear  to 
their  identity.  She  had  eyes  only  for 
the  trunk. 

"  Well,"  says  Baggager,  at  his  wits'  end, 
"  you  let  me  take  your  check,  and  I  '11  send 
the  trunk  on  by  express,  when  it  comes." 

I  pity  him,  and  relax  my  clutch. 

"No,"  whispers  Crene;  "as  long  as 
you  have  your  check,  you  as  good  as  have 
your  trunk ;  but  when  you  give  that  up, 
you  have  nothing.  Keep  that  till  you 
see  your  trunk." 

My  clutch  re-tightens. 

"  At  any  rate,  you  can  wait  till  the 
next  train,  and  see  if  it  does  n't  come 
back.  You  '11  get  to  your  journey's  end 
just  as  soon." 

"  Shall  I  ?  Well,  I  will,"  compliant 
as  usual. 

"  No,"  interposes  my  good  genius  again. 
"Men  are  always  saying  that  a  woman 
never  goes  when  she  engages  to  go.  She 
is  always  a  train  later  or  a  train  earlier, 
and  you  can't  meet  her." 

Pliant  to  the  last  touch  I  say  aloud,  — 

"  No,  I  must  go  in  this  train  " ;  and  so 
I  go  trunkless  and  crest-fallen  to  meet 
Halicarnassus. 

It  is  a  dismal  day,  and  Crene,  to  com- 
fort me,  puts  into  my  hands  two  books  as 
companions  by  the  way.  They  are  Coven- 
try Patrnore's  "Angel  in  the  House," 
"  The  Espousals  and  the  Betrothal."  I 
do  not  approve  of  reading  in  the  cars ; 
but  without  is  a  dense,  white,  unvarying 
fog,  and  within  my  heart  it  is  not  clear 
sunshine.  So  I  turn  to  my  books. 

Did  any  one  ever  read  them  before  ? 
Somebody  wrote  a  vile  review  of  them 
once,  and  gave  the  idea  of  a  very  puerile, 
ridiculous,  apron  -  stringy  attempt  at  po- 
etry. Whoever  wrote  that  notice  ought 
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to  be  shot,  for  the  books  are  charming 
pure  and  homely  and  householdy,  yet 
not  effeminate.  Critics  may  sneer  as 
much  as  they  choose :  it  is  such  love  as 
Vaughan's  that  Honorias  value.  Be- 
cause a  woman's  nature  is  not  proof 
against  deterioration,  because  a  large  and 
long -continued  infusion  of  gross  blood, 
and  perhaps  even  the  monotonous  press- 
ure of  rough,  pitiless,  degrading  circum- 
stances, may  displace,  eat  out,  rub  off 
the  delicacy  of  a  soul,  may  change  its 
texture  to  unnatural  coarseness  and  scat- 
ter ashes  for  beauty,  women  do  exist,  vic- 
tims rather  than  culprits,  coarse  against 
their  nature,  hard,  material,  grasping, 
the  saddest  sight  humanity  can  see.  Such 
a  woman  can  accept  coarse  men.  They 
may  come  courting  on  all  fours,  and  she 
will  not  be  shocked.  But  women  in  the 
natural  state  want  men  to  stand  god-like 
erect,  to  tread  majestically,  and  live  deli- 
cately. Women  do  not  often  make  an 
ado  about  this.  They  talk  it  over  among 
themselves,  and  take  men  as  they  are. 
They  quietly  soften  them  down,  and 
smooth  them  out,  and  polish  them  up, 
and  make  the  best  of  them,  and  simply 
and  sedulously  shut  their  eyes  and  make 
believe  there  is  n't  any  worst,  or  reason 
it  away,  —  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
should  think  they  would.  But  if  you 
want  to  see  the  qualities  that  a  woman 
spontaneously  loves,  the  expression,  the 
tone,  the  bearing  that  thoroughly  satisfies 
her  self-respect,  that  not  only  secures  her 
acquiescence,  but  arouses  her  enthusiasm 
and  commands  her  abdication,  crucify 
the  flesh,  and  read  Coventry  Patmore. 
Not  that  he  is  the  world's  great  poet,  nor 
Arthur  Vaughan  the  ideal  man ;  but  this 
I  do  mean  :  that  the  delicacy,  the  spirit- 
uality of  his  love,  the  scrupulous  respect- 
fulness of  his  demeanor,  his  unfeigned  in- 
ward humility,  as  far  removed  from  ser- 
vility on  the  one  side  as  from  assumption 
on  the  other,  and  less  the  opponent  than 
the  offspring  of  self-respect,  his  thorough 
gentleness,  guilelessness,  deference,  his 
manly,  unselfish  homage,  are  such  quali- 
ties, and  such  alone,  as  lead  womanhood 
captive.  Listen  to  me,  you  rattling,  roar- 
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ing,  rollicking  Ralph  Roister  Bolsters,  you 
calm,  inevitable  Oa<l<rriuils,  as  smooth, 
as  sharp,  as  bright  as  steel,  and  as  soul- 
less, and  you  men,  whoever,  whatever, 
and  wherever  you  are,  with  fibres  of 
rope  and  nerves  of  wire,  there  is  many 
and  many  a  woman  who  tolerates  you 
because  she  finds  you,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing in  her  that  ever  goes  but  to  seek 
you.  Be  not  deceived  by  her  placability. 
"  Here  he  is,"  she  says  to  herself,  "  and 
something  must  be  done  about  it.  Bur- 
ied under  Ossa  and  Pelion  somewhere 
he  must  be  supposed  to  have  a  soul,  and 
the  sooner  he  is  dug  into,  the  sooner  it 
will  be  exhumed."  So  she  digs.  She 
would  never  have  made  you,  nor  of  her 
own  free-will  elected  you;  but  being 
made,  such  as  you  are,  and  on  her  hands 
in  one  way  or  another,  she  carves  and 
chisels,  and  strives  to  evoke  from  the 
block  a  breathing  statue.  She  may  suc- 
ceed so  far  as  that  you  shall  become  her 
Frankenstein,  a  great,  sad,  monstrous, 
incessant,  inevitable  caricature  of  her 
ideal,  the  monument  at  once  of  her  suc- 
cess and  her  failure,  the  object  of  her 
compassion,  the  intimate  sorrow  of  her 
soul,  a  vast  and  dreadful  form  into  which 
her  creative  power  can  breathe  the  breath 
of  life,  but  not  of  sympathy.  Perhaps 
she  loves  you  with  a  remorseful,  pitying, 
protesting  love,  and  carries  you  on  her 
shuddering  shoulders  to  the  grave.  Prob- 
ably, as  she  is  good  and  wise,  you  will 
never  find  it  out.  A  limpid  brook  rip- 
ples in  beauty  and  bloom  by  the  side  of 
your  muddy,  stagnant  self-complacence, 
and  you  discern  no  essential  difference. 
"Water  's  water,"  you  say,  with  your 
broad,  stupid  generalization,  and  go  ooz- 
ing along  contentedly  through  peat-bogs 
and  meadow-ditches,  mounting,  perhaps, 
in  moments  of  inspiration,  to  the  mod- 
erate sublimity  of  a  cranberry-meadow, 
but  subsiding  with  entire  satisfaction  in- 
to a  muck-puddle  ;  and  all  the  while  the 
little  brook  that  you  patronize  when  you 
are  full-fed,  and  snub  when  you  are  hun- 
gry, and  look  down  upon  always,  —  the 
little  brook  is  singing  its  own  melody 
through  grove  and  orchard  and  sweet 
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wild-wood,  —  singing  with  the  "birds  and 
the  blooms  songs  that  you  cannot  hear ; 
but  they  are  heard  by  the  silent  stars, 
singing  on  and  on  into  a  broader  and 
deeper  destiny,  till  it  pours,  one  day,  its 
last  earthly  note,  and  becomes  forever- 
more  the  unutterable  sea. 

And  you  are  nothing  but  a  ditch. 

No,  my  friend,  Lucy  will  drive  with 
you,  and  talk  to  you,  and  sing  your  songs ; 
she  will  take  care  of  you,  and  pray  for 
you,  and  cry  when  you  go  to  the  war ;  if 
she  is  not  your  daughter  or  your  sister, 
she  will,  perhaps,  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness or  insanity,  marry  you ;  she  will  be  a 
faithful  wife,  and  float  you  to  the  end; 
but  if  you  wish  to  be  her  love,  her  hero, 
'her  ideal,  her  delight,  her  spontaneity, 
her  utter  rest  and  ultimatum,  you  must 
attune  your  soul  to  fine  issues, — you  must 
bring  out  the  angel  in  you,  and  keep  the 
brute  under.  It  is  not  that  you  shall  stop 
making  shoes,  and  begin  to  write  poetry. 
That  is  just  as  much  discrimination  as 
you  have.  Tell  you  to  be  gentle,  and 
you  think  we  want  you  to  dissolve  into 
milk-  and  -water;  tell  you  to  be  polite, 
and  you  infer  hypocrisy ;  to  be  neat,  and 
you  leap  over  into  dandyism,  fancying 
all  the  while  that  bluster  is  manliness. 
No,  Sir.  You  may  make  shoes,  you  may 
run  engines,  you  may  carry  coals ;  you 
may  blow  the  huntsman's  horn,  hurl  the 
base-ball,  follow  the  plough,  smite  the 
anvil ;  j,our  face  may  be  brown,  your 
veins  knotted,  your  hands  grimed;  and 
yet  you  may  be  a  hero.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  may  write  verses  and  be 
a  clown.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  on 
ambrosia  in  order  to  become  divine ;  nor 
shall  one  be  accursed,  though  he  drink 


of  the  ninefold  Styx.  The  Israelites  ate 
angels'  food  in  the  wilderness,  and  re- 
mained stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in 
heart  and  ears.  The  white  water-lily 
feeds  on  slime,  and  unfolds  a  heavenly 
glory.  Come  as  the  June  morning  comes. 
It  has  not  picked  its  way  daintily,  pass- 
ing only  among  the  roses.  It  has  breath- 
ed up  the  whole  earth.  It  has  blown 
through  the  fields  and  the  barn -yards 
and  all  the  common  places  of  the  land. 
It  has  shrunk  from  nothing.  Its  purity 
has  breasted  and  overborne  all  things, 
and  so  mingled  and  harmonized  all  that 
it  sweeps  around  your  forehead  and  sinks 
into  your  heart  as  soft  and  sweet  and  pure 
as  the  fragrancy  of  Paradise.  So  come 
you,  rough  from  the  world's  rough  work, 
with  all  out -door  airs  blowing  around 
you,  and  all  your  earth-smells  clinging  to 
you,  but  with  a  fine  inward  grace,  so 
strong,  so  sweet,  so  salubrious  that  it 
meets  and  masters  all  things,  blending 
every  faintest  or  foulest  odor  of  earthli- 
ness  into  the  grateful  incense  of  a  pure 
and  lofty  life. 

Thus  I  read  and  mused  in  the  soft 
summer  fog,  and  the  first  I  knew  the 
cars  had  stopped,  I  was  standing  on  the 
platform,  and  Coventry  and  his  knight 
•were — where  ?  Wandering  up  and  down 
somewhere  among  the  Berkshire  hills.  At 
some  junction  of  roads,  I  suppose,  I  left 
them  on  the  cushion,  for  I  have  never 
beheld  them  since.  Tell  me,  O  ye  daugh- 
ters of  Berkshire,  have  you  seen  them, — 
a  princely  pair,  sore  weary  in  your  moun- 
tain-land, but  regal  still,  through  all  their 
travel-stain  ?  I  pray  you,  entreat  them 
hospitably,  for  their  mission  is  "  not  of 
an  age,  but  for  all  time." 
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1  The  vino  shall  give  her  fruit,  and  the  ground  shall  give  her  Increase,  and  the  heavens  shall  give  their 
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THE  fire  of  Freedom  burns, 
March  to  her  altar  now : 

Bear  on  the  sacred  urns 

Where  all  her  sons  must  bow. 

Woman  of  nerve  and  thought, 
Bring  in  the  urn  your  power  1 

By  you  is  manhood  taught 
To  meet  this  supreme  hour. 

Come  with  your  sunlit  life, 

Maiden  of  gentle  eye ! 
Bring  to  the  gloom  of  strife 

Light  by  which  heroes  die. 

Give,  rich  men,  proud  and  free, 
Your  children's  costliest  gem ! 

For  Liberty  shall  be 
Your  heritage  to  them. 

O  friend,  with  heavy  urn, 
What  offering  bear  you  on  ? 

The  figure  did  not  turn  ; 
I  heard  a  voice,  "  My  son." 

The  fire  of  Freedom  burns, 

Her  flame  shall  reach  the  heaven 

Heap  up  our  sacred  urns, 
Though  life  for  life  be  given ! 


ONLY  AN  IRISH   GIRL! 

"  On,  it 's  only  an  Irish  girl !  "  heavenly  city.     And,  Mrs.  Adams,  sup- 
I  flamed  into  a  wrath  far  too  intense  pose  it  should  appear  that  a  woman  of 
for  restraint.    My  whole  soul  rose  up  and  high  respectability,  moving  in  the  best 
cried  out  against  the  Deacon's  wife.     I  society,  and  a  most  excellent  housekeep- 
answered,  —  er,  has  both  those  two  tickets  for  hell  ? 
"  True.    A  small  thing  !    But  are  lies  Do  you  remember  the  others  that  make 
and  murder  small  things,  Mrs.  Adams  ?  up  that  horrible  company  in  the  last  chap- 
Murderers,  and   whosoever   loveth  and  ter  of  Revelation  ?     Mrs.  Adams,  the  girl 
maketh  a  lie,  are  to  be  left  outside  of  the  w  DEAD  ! 
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The  Deacon's  wife's  hard  face  had 
blazed  instantly  into  passionate  scarlet. 
But  I  cared  not  for  her,  nor  for  man  nor 
woman.  For  the  words  said  themselves, 
and  thrilled  and  sounded  fearful  to  me 
also ;  they  hurt  me  ;  they  burnt  from  my 
tongue  as  melted  iron  might ;  and,  scarce- 
ly knowing  it,  I  rose  up  and  emphasized 
with  my  forefinger.  And  her  face,  at 
those  last  four  words,  turned  stony  and 
whity-gray,  like  a  corpse.  I  thought  she 
would  die.  Oh,  it  was  awful  to  think  so, 
and  to  feel  that  she  deserved  it !  For  I 
did.  I  do  now.  For,  reason  as  I  will,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  as  if  a  tinge  of  the 
poor  helpless  child's  blood  was  upon  my 
own  garments.  I  do  well  to  be  angry. 
It  is  not  that  I  desire  any  personal  re- 
venge. But  I  have  a  feeling,  —  not 
pleasure,  it  is  almost  all  pity  and  pain, 

—  but  yet  a  feeling  that  sudden  death  or 
lingering  death  would  be  small  satisfac- 
tion of  justice  upon  her  for  what  she  ren- 
dered to  another. 

Her  strong,  hard,  cruel  nature  fought 
tigerishly  up  again  from  the  horrible  blow 
of  my  news.  She  was  frightened  almost 
to  swooning  at  the  thing  that  I  told  and 
my  denunciation,  and  the  deep  answer- 
ing stab  of  her  own  conscience.  But  her 
angry  iron  will  rallied  with  an  effort 
which  must  have  been  an  agony ;  her 
face  became  human  again,  and,  looking 
straight  and  defiantly  at  me,  she  said, 
yet  with  difficulty, — 

"  Ah  !  I  '11  see  if  my  husband  '11  hev 
sech  things  said  to  me  !  That  's  all ! " 

And  she  turned  and  went  straightway 
out  of  my  house,  erect  and  steady  as 
ever. 

It  may  seem  a  trifling  story,  and  its 
lesson  a  trifling  one.  But  it  is  not  so, 

—  neither  trifling  nor  needless. 

It  is  a  rare  thing,  indeed,  for  a  woman 
in  this  America  to  long  and  love  to  have 
children.  The  only  two  women  whom  I 
know  in  this  large  town  who  do  are  Mrs. 
O'Reilly,  the  mother  of  poor  Bridget, 
and  —  one  more. 

Poor  old  Mrs.  O'Reilly  !  She  came  to 
me  this  morning,  and  sat  in  my  kitchen, 


and  cried  so  bitterly,  and  talked  in  her 
strong  Corkonian  brogue,  and  rocked  her- 
self backwards  and  forwards,  and  shook 
abroad  the  great  lambent  banners  of  her 
cap-border, — a  grotesque  old  woman,  but 
sacred  in  her  tender  motherhood  and  her 
great  grief.  Her  first  coming  was  to  ped- 
dle blackberries  in  the  summer.  I  asked 
her  if  she  picked  them  herself. 

"  Och  thin  and  shure  I  've  the  childher 
to  do  that  saarn,"  said  she.  And  what 
wonderful  music  must  the  voice  of  her 
youth  have  been  !  It  was  deep  of  in- 
tonation and  heartfelt, — rich  and  smooth 
and  thrilling  yet,  after  fifty  years  of  pov- 
erty and  toil.  "  And  id  's  enough  of  thim 
that 's  in  id  ! "  she  added,  with  a  curious 
air  of  satisfaction  and  reflectiveness. 

"  How  many  children  have  you  ?  "  I 
inquired. 

She  laughed  and  blushed,  old  woman 
though  she  was  ;  and  pride  and  deep  de- 
light and  love  shone  in  her  large,  clear, 
gray  eyes. 

"I  've  fourteen  darlins,  thank  God 
for  ivery  wan  of  thim  !  And  it  's  a  purrty 
parthy  they  are  !  " 

"  Fourteen  1 "  I  exclaimed,  —  "  how 
lovely  !  "  I  stopped  short  and  blushed. 

My  heart  had  spoken.  "  But  how  " 

I  stopped  again. 

The  old  blackberry-woman  answered 
me  with  tears  and  smiles.  What  a  deep, 
rich,  loving  heart  was  covered  out  of  sight 
in  her  squalid  life  !  It  makes  me  proud 
that  I  felt  my  heart  and  my  love  in  some 
measure  like  hers ;  and  she  saw  it,  too. 

"  An'  it  's  yersilf,  Ma'm,  that  has  the 
mother's  own  heart  in  yez,  to  be  sure  ! 
An'  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes,  Ma'm !  But 
it 's  the  thruth  it 's  mighty  scarce  intire- 
ly  !  I  do  be  seein'  the  ladies  that 's  not 
glad  at  all  for  the  dear  childher  that  's 
sint  'em,  and  sure  it  's  sthrange,  Ma'm ! 
Indade,  it  was  with  the  joy  I  did  be  cryin' 
over  ivery  wan  o'  me  babies ;  and  I  could 
aisy  laugh  at  the  pain,  Ma'm !  And  sure 
now  it 's  cryin'  I  am  betimes  because  I  '11 
have  no  more  ! " 

The  dear,  beautiful,  dirty  old  woman  ! 
I  cried  and  laughed  with  her,  and  I 
bought  ten  times  as  many  blackberries 
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na  I  wanted ;  and  Mrs.  O'Reilly  and  I 
were  fast  friends. 

She  and  hers,  her  "ould  man,"  her 
sons  and  her  daughters,  were  thenceforth 
our  ready  and  devoted  retainers,  dexter- 
ous and  efficient  in  all  manner  of  service, 
generous  in  acknowledging  any  return 
that  we  could  make  them ;  respectful  and 
self-respectful ;  true  men  and  women  in 
their  place,  not  unfit  for  a  higher,  and 
showing  the  same  by  their  demeanor  in 
a  low  one. 

They  came  in  and  went  out  among  us 
for  a  long  time,  in  casual  employments, 
until,  with  elaborate  prefaces  and  doubt- 
ful apologetic  circumlocutions,  shyly  and 
hesitatingly,  Mrs.  O'Reilly  managed  to 
prefer  her  petition  that  her  youngest  girl, 
Bridget,  by  name,  —  there  were  a  few 
junior  boys,  —  might  be  taken  into  my 
family  as  a  servant.  I  asked  the  old 
woman  a  few  questions  about  her  daugh- 
ter's experiences  and  attainments  in  the 
household  graces  and  economies ;  could 
not  remember  her ;  thought  I  had  seen 
all  the  "  childher  "  ;  found  that  she  had 
been  living  with  Mrs.  Deacon  Adams, 
and  had  not  been  at  my  house.  It  was 
only  for  form's  sake  that  I  catechized ; 
Bridget  came,  of  course. 

She  was  such  a  maiden  as  her  mother 
must  have  been,  one  of  Nature's  own 
ladies,  but  more  refined  in  type,  texture, 
and  form,  as  the  American  atmosphere 
and  food  and  life  always  refine  the  chil- 
dren of  European  stock, — slenderer,  more 
delicate,  finer  of  complexion,  and  with 
a  soft,  exquisite  sweetness  of  voice,  more 
thrilling  than  her  mother's,  larger  and 
more  robust  heartfeltness  of  tone,  —  and 
with  the  samo,  but  shyer  ways,  and  swift 
blushes  and  smiles.  In  one  thing  she  dif- 
fered :  si ic  was  a  silent,  reticent  girl ;  her 
tears  were  not  so  quick  as  her  mother's, 
nor  her  words ;  she  hid  her  thoughts. 
She  had  learned  it  of  us  secretive  Amer- 
icans, or  had  inherited  it  of  her  father, 
a  silent,  though  cheery  man. 

Her  glossy  wealth  of  dark-brown  hair, 
her  great  brown  eyes,  long  eyelashes, 
sensitive,  delicately  cut,  mobile  red  lips, 
oval  face,  beautifully  formed  arms  and 


hands,  and  lithe,  graceful,  lady-like  move- 
ments, were  a  sweet  household  picture, 
sunshiny  with  unfailing  good-will,  and  of 
a  dexterous  neat-handedness  very  rare  in 
her  people.  My  husband  was  looking  at 
her  one  day,  and  as  she  tripped  away  on 
some  errand  he  observed,  — 

"  She  is  a  graceful  little  saint.  All 
her  attitudes  are  beatitudes." 

Bridget  was  pure  and  devout  enough 
for  the  compliment ;  and  I  had  not  been 
married  so  long  but  that  I  could  excuse 
the  evidence  of  his  observation  of  an- 
other, for  the  sake  of  the  neatness  of 
his  phrase.  I  should  have  thought  the 
unconscious  child  incongruously  lovely 
amongst  brooms  and  dust-pans,  pots  and 
kettles,  suds  and  slops  and  dishwater, 
had  I  not  been  about  astmuch  concerned 
among  them  myself. 

Bridget  had  been  with  me  only  a  day 
or  two,  when  a  friend  and  fellow-matron, 
in  the  course  of  an  afternoon  call,  ap- 
prised me  that  there  were  reports  that 
Bridget  O'Reilly  was  a  thief,  —  in  fact, 
that  she  had  been  turned  away  by*  Mrs. 
Adams  for  that  very  offence,  which  she 
told  me  "  out  of  kindness,  and  with  no 
desire  to  injure  the  girl ;  ,but  there  is  so 
much  wickedness  among  these  Irish  ! " 
She  had  heard  this  tale,  through  only 
one  person,  from  Mrs.  Adams  herself. 

This  troubled  me ;  yet  I  should  have 
quickly  forgotten  it.  I  met  the  same 
story  in  several  other  directions  within  a 
few  days ;  and  now  it  troubled  me  more. 
Women  are  suspicious  creatures.  I  don't 
like  to  confess  it,  but  it  is  true.  Besides, 
servants  do  sometimes  steal.  And  little 
foreign  blood  of  the  oppressed  national- 
ities has  truth  in  it,  or  honesty.  Why 
should  it  ?  Why  should  the  subjugated 
Irish,  any  more  than  the  Southern  slaves, 
beaten  down  for  centuries  by  brutal 
strength,  seeking  to  exterminate  their 
religion  and  their  speech,  to  terrify  them 
out  of  intelligence  and  independence,  to 
crush  them  into  permanent  poverty  and 
ignorance,  —  why  should  they  tell  th^ 
truth  or  respect  property  ?  Falsehood 
and  theft  are  that  running  which  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  weapon  of  weak- 
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ness.  Their  falsehood  is  their  resistance, 
in  the  only  form  that  weakness  can  use, 
evasion  instead  of  force.  Their  theft  is 
the  taking  of  what  is  instinctively  felt  to 
be  due  ;  their  gratification  of  an  instinct 
after  justice ;  done  secretly  because  they 
have  not  the  strength  to  demand  openly. 
Such  things  are  unnecessary  in  America, 
no  doubt.  But  habits  survive  emigra- 
tion. They  are  to  be  deplored,  chari- 
tably and  hopefully  and  tenderly  cured 
as  diseases,  not  attacked  and  furiously 
struck  and  thrust  at  as  wild  beasts.  Thus 
it  might  be  with  Bridget,  notwithstanding 
her  great,  clear,  innocent  eyes,  and  open, 
honest  ways.  If  she  had  grown  up  to 
think  such  doings  harmless,  she  would 
have  no  conscience  about  it.  Conscience 
is  very  pliant  to  education.  It  troubles 
no  man  for  what  he  is  trained  to  do. 

So  I  felt  these  stories.  I  could  not  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  talk  to  poor  Bridget 
about  it.  I  could  not  tell  her  large-heart- 
ed old  mother.  This  reluctance  was  en- 
tirely involuntary,  an  instinct.  I  wish  I 
had  felt  it  more  clearly  and  obeyed  it  al- 
together !  There  is  some  fatal  cloud  of 
human  circumstance  that  covers  up  from 
our  sight  our  just  instinctive  perceptions, 
—  makes  us  drive  them  out  before  the  me- 
chanical conclusions  of  mere  reason ;  and 
when  our  reason,  our  special  human  pride, 
has  failed  us,  we  say  in  our  sorrow,  I  see 
now ;  if  I  had  only  trusted  my  first  im- 
pulse !  —  What  is  this  cloud  ?  Is  it  orig- 
inal sin  ?  I  asked  my  husband.  He  was 
writing  his  sermon.  He  stopped  and  told 
me  with  serious  interest,  —  "  This  cloud  is 
that  original  or  inbred  sin  which  we  re- 
ceive from  Adam  ;  obscuring  and  vitiat- 
ing the  free  exercise  of  the  originally  per- 
fect faculties ;  wilting  them  down,  as  it 
were,  from  a  high  native  assimilation  to 
the  operative  methods  of  the  Divine  Mind, 
to  the  painful,  creeping,  mechanical  pro- 
cedures of  the  comparing  and  judging 
reason.  And  this  lost  power  is  to  be  re- 
stored, we  may  expect,  by  the  regener- 
ating force  of  conversion." 

I  know  I  've  got  this  right ;  because, 
after  Henry  had  thanked  me  for  my 
question,  he  said  I  was  a  good  preaching- 


stock, —  that  the  inquiry  "joggled  up" 
his  mind,  and  suggested  just  what  fayed 
in  with  his  sermon ;  and  afterwards  I 
heard  him  preach  it ;  and  now  I  have 
copied  it  out  of  his  manuscript,  and  have 
it  all  correct  and  satisfactory.  What 
will  he  do  to  me,  if  he  should  see  this 
in  print  ?  But  I  can't  help  it.  And 
what  is  more,  I  don't  believe  his  theolog- 
ical stuff.  If  it  were  true,  there  would 
not  so  many  good  people  be  such  geese. 

But  whatever  this  cloud  is,  it  now  blind- 
ed and  misguided  me.  I  quietly,  very 
quietly,  put  away  some  little  moneys  that 
lay  about, — locked  up  nearly  all  my  small 
stock  of  silver  and  my  scanty  jewelry, — 
locked  my  bureau -drawers,  —  counted 
unobtrusively  the  weekly  proceeds  of  the 
washing,  —  and  was  extremely  watchful 
against  the  least  alteration  of  my  man- 
ner towards  my  poor  pretty  maid. 

It  might  have  been  a  week  after  this, 
when  my  husband  said  one  morning  that 
Bridget's  eyes  were  heavy,  and  she  had 
moved  with  a  start  several  times,  as 
though  she  were  half-asleep.  Now  that 
he  spoke,  I  saw  it,  and  wondered  that  I 
had  not  seen  it  before  ;  but  I  think  some 
men  notice  things  more  quickly  than 
women.  I  asked  the  child  if  she  were 
well. 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,"  she  said,  spiritlessly, 
"  but  my  head  aches." 

I  observed  her  ;  and  she  dragged  her- 
self about  with  difficulty,  and  was  pain- 
fully slow  about  her  dishes.  At  tea- 
time  I  made  her  lie  down  in  my  little 
back  parlor  and  got  the  meal  myself, 
and  made  her  a  nice  cup  of  tea.  She 
slept  a  little,  but  grew  flushed.  Next 
morning  she  was  not  fit  to  get  up,  but 
insisted  that  she  was,  and  would  not  re- 
main in  bed.  But  she  ate  nothing,  — 
indeed,  for  a  day  or  two  she  had  not 
eaten,  —  and  after  breakfast  she  grew 
faint,  and  then  more  flushed  than  ever ; 
seemed  likely  to  have  a  hard  run  of  fe- 
ver ;  and  I  sent  for  my  doctor,  —  a  ho- 
moeopath. 

He  came,  saw,  queried,  and  prescrib- 
ed. Doctor-like,  he  evaded  my  inquiry 
what  was  the  matter,  so  that  I  saw  it  was 
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a  serious  case.  On  my  intimating  as 
much,  he  said,  with  sudden  decision,  — 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Madam.  She 
may  be  better  by  night.  If  not,  you  'd 
better  send  for  Bagford.  lie  might  do 
better  for  her  than  I." 

I  was  extremely  surprised,  for  Bagford 
is  a  vigorous  allopath  of  the  old  school, 
drastic,  bloody, — and  an  uncompromising 
enemy  of  "  that  quack,"  as  he  called  my 
grave  young  friend.  I  said  as  much. 
Doctor  Nash  smiled. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  it,  so  long  as  the 
patients  come  to  me.  I  can  very  well 
afford  to  send  him  one  now  and  then. 
The  fact  is,  the  Irish  must  feel  their  med- 
icine. It  's  quite  often  that  a  raking 
dose  will  cure  'em,  not  because  it 's  the 
right  thing,  but  because  it  takes  their 
imagination  with  it.  The  Irish  imagina- 
tion goes  with  Bagford  and  against  me  ; 
and  the  wrong  medicine  with  the  imag- 
ination is  better  than  the  right  one  against 
it.  I  care  more  about  curing  this  child 
than  I  do  about  him.  Besides,"  —  and 
he  grew  grave,  —  "it  may  be  no  great 
favor  to  him." 

I  obliged  him  to  tell  me  that  he  feared 
the  attack  would  develop  into  brain-fe- 
ver ;  and  he  said  something  was  on  the 
girl's  mind.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I 
ran  up  to  poor  Bridget,  whose  sweet  face 
and  great  brown  eyes  we're  kindled,  in  her 
increasing  lever,  into  a  hot,  fearful  beau- 
ty ;  and  now  I  could  see  a  steady,  mourn- 
ful, pained  look  contracting  her  mouth 
and  lifting  the  delicate  lines  of  her  eye- 
brows. Poor  little  girl !  I  felt  the  same 
deep  yearning  sorrow  which  we  have  at 
the  sufferings  of  a  little  child,  who  seems 
to  look  in  scared  wonder  at  us,  as  if  to 
ask,  What  is  this?  and  Why  do  you 
not  help  ?  When  a  child  suffers,  we 
feel  a  sense  of  injustice  done.  Bridget's 
lips  were  dry.  Her  skin  was  so  hot,  her 
whole  frame  so  restless  !  And  the  silent 
misery  of  her  eyes  ate  into  my  very 
heart.  I  smoothed  her  pillow  and  bath- 
ed her  head,  and  Avould  fain  have  com- 
forted her,  as  if  she  had  been  my  own 
little  sister.  But  I  could  plainly  see  that 
my  help  was  not  welcome.  When,  how- 


ever, I  had  done  all  that  I  could  for  her, 
I  quietly  told  her  that  sli"  wa-  -irk,  and 
that  I  wanted  to  have  her  get  well, — that 
I  saw  something  was  troubling  her,  and 
she  must  tell  me  what  it  was.  I  don't 
think  the  silent,  enduring  thing  would 
have  spoken  even  then,  if  she  had  not 
seen  that  I  was  crying.  Her  own  tears 
came,  too  ;  and  she  briefly  said,  — 

"  You  all  think  I  'm  a  thief." 

I  assured  her  most  earnestly  to  the 
contrary. 

She  turned  her  restless  head  over  to- 
wards me  again,  and  her  great  eyes,  all 
glittering  with  feve».  and  pain,  searched 
solemnly  into  mine  ;  and  she  replied,  — 

"  You  all  think  I  'in  a  thief.  Yis,  I 
saw  you  had  locked  up  the  money  and 
the  silver.  I  saw  you  count  the  clane 
clothes  that  was  washed  in  the  house. 
Would  n't  I  be  after  seein'  it?  And 
tliev  says  so  in  the  town." 

It  went  to  my  heart  to  have  done  those 
things.  All  that  I  could  say  was  utterly 
in  vain.  She  evidently  felt  nothing  of 
it  to  be  true.  She  had  received  a  deep 
and  cruel  hurt ;  and  the  poor,  wild,  half- 
civilized,  shy,  silent  soul  had  not  where- 
with to  reason  on  it.  She  only  endured, 
and  held  her  peace,  and  let  the  fire  burn ; 
and  her  sensitive  nerves  had  allowed 
pain  of  mind  to  become  severe  physical 
disease.  My  words  she  scarcely  heard  ; 
my  tears  were  to  her  only  sympathy. 
She  knew  what  she  had  seen.  Besides, 
her  disease  increased  upon  her.  Almost 
from  minute  to  minute  she  grew  more 
restless,  and  her  increasing  inattention 
to  what  I  said  frightened  as  well  as  hurt 
me*  The  medicines  of  Dr.  Nash  were 
useless.  Before  noon  I  sent  for  Dr.  Bag- 
ford,  who  said  it  was  decidedly  brain-fe- 
ver,— that  she  must  be  leeched,  and  have 
ice  at  her  head,  and  so  forth. 

Ah,  it  was  useless.  She  grew  worse 
and  worse  ;  passed  through  one  or  two- 
long  terrible  days  of  frantic  misery,  cry- 
ing and  protesting  against  false  accusa- 
tions with  a  lamenting  voice  that  made 
us  all  cry,  too  ;  then  lay  long  in  a  stupid 
state,  until  the  doctor  said  that  now  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  die,  because, 
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after  such  an  attack,  a  brain  so  sensitive 
would  be  disorganized,— she  would  be  an 
idiot. 

Her  poor  mother  came  and  helped  us 
wait  on  her.  But  neither  care  nor  med- 
icine availed.  Bridget  died;  and  the 
funeral  was  from  our  house.  I  was  sur- 
prised by  the  lofty  demeanor  of  Father 
MacMullen,  the  Irish  priest,  the  first  I 
had  ever  met :  a  tall,  gaunt,  bony,  black- 
haired,  hollow-eyed  man,  of  inscrutable 
and  guarded  demeanor,  who  received 
with  absolute  haughtiness  the  courtesies 
of  my  husband  and  the  reverences  of 
his  own  flock.  A  few  of  his  expressions 
might  indicate  a  consciousness  that  we 
had  endeavored  to  deal  kindly  with  poor 
little  Bridget.  But  he  did  not  think  so ; 
or  at  least  we  know  that  he  has  so  han- 
dled the  matter  that  we  meet  ill  feeling 
on  account  of  it. 

The  griefs  for  any  such  misfortune 
were,  however,  obscure  and  shallow  in 
comparison  with  my  sorrow  for  the  un- 
timely quenching  of  Bridget's  young  life, 
and  my  sympathy  with  her  poor  old  moth- 
er. When  I  reasoned  about  the  affair,  I 
could  see  that  I  had  done  nothing  which 
would  not  be  commended  by  careful 
housekeepers.  I  could  see  it,  but,  in 
spite  of  me,  I  could  not  feel  it.  I  was 
tormented  by  vain  wishes  that  I  had 
done  otherwise.  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing as  if  her  people  charged  me  with  her 
blood,  —  as  if  I  had  been  in  some  sense 
aiding  in  her  death.  Nor  do  I  even  now 
escape  obscure  returns  of  the  same  inex- 
pressibly sad  pain. 

The  garnishing  of  sepulchres  is  an  em- 
ployment which  by  no  means  went  out 
with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  death  of  my  pret- 
ty young  maid,  although  she  was  only 
an  Irish  girl,  produced  a  deep  impression 
in  the  village.  Very  soon,  now  that  it 


could  do  no  good,  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  imputations  against  her  were 
wholly  unfounded.  It  was  pretty  dis- 
tinctly whispered  that  they  had  arisen 
out  of  things  said  by  Mrs.  Deacon  Ad- 
ams, in  her  wrath,  because  Bridget  had 
left  her  service  to  enter  mine;  and  I 
now  ascertained  that  this  Mrs.  Adams 
was  a  woman  of  bitter  tongue,  and  en- 
during, hot,  and  unscrupulous  in  anger 
and  in  revengefulness.  I  have  inquired 
sufficiently  ;  I  know  it  is  true.  The  vul- 
gar malice  of  a  hard  woman  has  murder- 
ed a  fair  and  good  maiden  with  the  in- 
visible arrows  of  her  wicked  words. 

But  she  begins  already  to  be  punished, 
coarse  cast-iron  as  she  is.  People  do  not 
exactly  like  to  talk  with  her.  She  is 
growing  thin.  She  has  been  ill,^a  thing, 
I  am  told,  never  dreamed  of  before.  Of 
course  she  reported  to  her  husband  the 
reproaches  with  which  I  had  surprised 
her  on  the  very  day  of  Bridget's  death. 
She  had  called  in  by  chance,  and  had 
not  even  heard  of  her  illness ;  had  her- 
self begun  to  retail  to  me  the  kind  of 
talk  with  which  she  had  poisoned  the 
village,  not  knowing  that  her  evil  work 
was  finished ;  and  it  was  the  scornful  care- 
lessness of  her  reply  to  my  first  reproof 
that  stung  me  to  answer  her  so  bitterly. 
It  was  two  weeks  before  good,  white- 
haired,  old  Deacon  Adams  came  to  the 
house  of  his  pastor.  His  face  looked  care- 
worn enough.  He  stayed  long  in  the 
study  with  my  husband,  and  went  away 
sadly.  I  happened  to  pass  through  our 
little  hall  just  as  the  Deacon  opened  the 
study-door  to  depart ;  and  I  caught  his 
last  words,  very  sorrowful  in  tone,  — 

"  She  might  git  well,  ef  she  could  stop 
dreamin'  on  't,  and  git  the  weight  off  'm 
her  mind.  But  words  that 's  once  spok- 
en can't  be  called  back  as  you  call  the 
cows  home  at  night." 
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IN  that  period  of  remote  antiquity 
when  all  birds  of  the  air  and  beasts  of 
the  field  were  able  to  talk,  it  befell  that 
a  certain  shepherd  suffered  many  losses 
through  the  constant  depredations  of  a 
wolf.  Fearing  at  length  that  his  means 
of  subsistence  would  be  quite  taken  away, 
In-  devised  a  powerful  trap  for  the  creat- 
ure, and  set  it  with  wonderful  cunning. 
He  could  hardly  sleep  that  night  for 
thinking  of  the  matter,  and  early  next 
morning  took  a  stout  club  in  his  hand, 
and  set  forth  to  learn  of  his  success ;  when, 
lo  !  on  drawing  near  the  spot,  there  he 
saw  the  wolf,  sure  enough,  a  huge  sav- 
age, fast  held  in  the  trap. 

"  Ah,"  cried  he,  with  triumph,  "  now 
I  have  got  you  ! " 

The  wolf  held  his  peace  until  the  other 
was  quite  near,  and  then  in  a  tone  of  the 
severest  moral  rebuke,  and  with  a  voice 
that  was  made  quite  low  and  grave  with 
its  weight  of  judicial  reprehension,  said, — 

"  Is  it  you,  then  ?  Can  it  be  one  wear- 
ing the  form  of  a  man,  who  has  laid  this 
wicked  plot  against  the  peace,  nay,  as  I 
infer  from  that  club,  against  the  very 
life,  of  an  innocent  creature  ?  Behold 
what  I  suffer,  and  how  unjustly  !  —  I,  of 
all  animals,  whose  life,  —  the  sad  state  I 
am  now  in  constrains  me  against  modesty 
to  say  it,  —  whose  life  is  notoriously  a 
pattern  of  all  the  virtues  ;  —  I,  too,  un- 
grateful biped,  who  have  watched  your 
flock  through  so  many  sleepless  nijjlvts, 
lest  some  ill-disposed  dog  might  do  harm 
to  the  helpless  sheep  and  lambs ! " 

The  shepherd,  one  of  the  simplest  souls 
that  ever  lived,  was  utterly  confounded 
by  this  reproof,  and  hung  his  head  with 
shame,  unable,  for  a  season,  to  utter  a 
word  in  his  own  defence.  At  length  he 
managed  to  stammer,  — 

"I  pray  your  pardon,  brother,  but  — 
but  in  truth  I  have  lost  a  great  many 
lambs  lately,  and  began  to  think  my  lit- 
tle ones  at  home  would  starve." 

"  How  harder  than  stone  is  the  heart 


of  man ! "  murmured  the  wolf,  as  if  to 
himself. 

Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  went  on  to 
say,  — 

"I  despair  of  reaching  your  con- 
science ;  nevertheless  I  will  speak  as  if 
I  had  hope.  You  never  paid  me  any- 
thing for  protecting  your  flock  ;  it  was 
on  my  part  a  pure  labor  of  love ;  and 
yet,  because  I  cannot  quite  succeed  in 
guarding  it  against  all  the  bad  dogs  that 
are  about,  you  would  take  my  life  ! " 

And  the  creature  put  on  such  a  look 
of  meek  suffering  innocence  that  the 
shepherd  was  touched  to  the  very  heart, 
and  felt  more  guilty  and  abashed  than 
ever.  He  therefore  said  at  once,  — 

"  Brother,  I  fear  that  I  have  done 
you  wrong ;  and  if  you  will  swear  to 
mind  your  own  affairs,  and  not  prey  up- 
on my  flock,  I  will  at  once  set  you  free." 

"  My  character  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
guaranty,"  answered  the  quadruped,  with 
much  dignity ;  "  but  I  submit,  since  I 
must,  to  your  unjust  suspicions,  and  prom- 
ise as  you  require." 

So,  lifting  up  his  paw,  he  swore  sol- 
emnly, by  all  the  gods  that  wolves  wor- 
ship, to  keep  his  pledge.  Thereupon  the 
other  set  him  free,  with  many  apologies 
and  professions  of  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. Only  a  few  days,  however,  had 
passed  before  the  shepherd,  happening  to 
mount  a  knoll,  saw  at  a  little  distance 
the  self-same  wolf  eagerly  devouring  the 
warm  remains  of  a  lamb. 

"  Villain  !  villain  ! "  he  shouted,  hi 
great  wrath,  "  is  this  the  way  you  keep 
your  oath  ?  Did  not  you  swear  to  mind 
your  own  business  ?  " 

"  I  am  minding  it,"  said  the  wolf,  with 
a  grin  ;  "  it  is  my  business  to  eat  lambs ; 
it  should  be  yo'^s  not  to  believe  in 
wolves'  promises." 

So  saying,  he  seized  upon  the  last 
fragment  of  the  lamb,  and  ran  away  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him. 

Moral.  —  Shepherds  who  make  com- 
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promises  with  wolves  sell  their  mutton 
at  an  exceedingly  cheap  market. 

Now  just  such  short-witted  shepherds 
are  we,  the  people  of  these  free  Ameri- 
can States,  invited  by  numbers  of  citi- 
zens to  become.  Just  such,  do  I  say  ? 
A  thousand  times  more  silly  than  such. 
Our  national  wolf  meets  us  with  jaws 
that  drip  blood  and  eyes  that  glare  hun- 
ger for  more.  Instead  of  professing  sanc- 
tity and  innocence,  it  only  howls  immiti- 
gable hate  and  steadfast  resolution  to  de- 
vour. "  Give  me,"  it  howls,  "  half  the 
pasture  and  flock  for  my  own,  with,  of 
course,  a  supervision  over  the  rest,  and  a 
child  or  two  when  I  am  dainty ;  and  I 
will  be  content,  —  until  I  want  more ! " 

In  speaking  of  our  "national  wolf," 
we  are  using  no  mere  rhetoric,  but  are, 
in  truth,  getting  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
matter.  This  war,  in  its  final  relations 
to  human  history,  is  an  encounter  be- 
tween opposing  tendencies  in  man,  —  be- 
tween the  beast-of-prey  that  is  in  him  and 
is  always  seeking  brute  domination,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  rational  and  moral 
elements  of  manhood,  which  ever  urge 
toward  the  lawful  supremacy,  on  the  oth- 
er. This  is  a  conflict  as  old  as  the  world, 
and  perhaps  one  that,  in  some  shape,  will 
continue  while  the  world  lasts ;  and  I 
have  tried  in  vain  to  think  of  a  single 
recorded  instance  wherein  the  issue  was 
more  simple,  or  the  collision  more  di- 
rect, than  in  our  own  country  to-day. 

That  principle  in  nature  which  makes 
the  tiger  tiger  passes  obviously  into  man 
in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  on  one 
side,  on  the  side  of  body  and  temper- 
ament, cousin  to  the  tiger,  as  compar- 
ative anatomy  shows.  This  presence  in 
man  of  a  tiger-principle  does  not  occur 
by  a  mistake,  for  it  is  an  admirable  fuel 
or  fire,  an  admirable  generator  of  force, 
which  the  higher  powers  may  first  mas- 
ter and  then  use.  But  at  first  it  assumes 
place  in  man  wholly  v.n  tamed  and  seem- 
ingly tameless,  indisposed  for  aught  but 
sovereignty.  Of  course,  having  place  in 
man,  it  passes,  and  in  the  same  crude 
state,  into  society.  And  thus  it  happens, 
that,  when  the  unconquerable  affinities 


of  men  bring  them  together,  this  princi- 
ple arises  in  its  brutal  might,  and  strives 
to  make  itself  central  and  supreme. 

But  what  is  highest  in  man  has  its  own 
inevitable  urgency,  as  well  as  what  is 
lowest.  It  can  never  be  left  out  of  the 
account.  Gravitation  is  powerful  and 
perpetual ;  but  the  pine  pushes  up  in  op- 
position to  it  nevertheless.  The  forces 
of  the  inorganic  realm  strive  with  might 
to  keep  their  own ;  but  organic  life  will 
exist  on  the  planet  in  their  despite,  and 
will  conquer  from  the  earth  what  mate- 
rial it  needs.  And,  in  like  manner,  no 
sooner  do  men  aggregate  than  there  be- 
gin to  play  back  and  forth  between  them 
ideal  or  ascending  forces,  mediations  of 
reason,  conscience,  soul ;  and  the  ever 
growing  interpretations  of  these  appear 
as  courtesies,  laws,  moralities,  worships, 
—  as  all  the  noble  communities  which 
constitute  a  high  social  state.  In  fine, 
there  is  that  in  man  which  seeks  per- 
petually, for  it  seeks  necessarily,  to  give 
the  position  of  centrality  in  society  to 
the  ideal  principle  of  justice  and  to  the 
great  charities  of  the  human  soul. 

Hence  a  contest.  Two  antagonistic 
principles  leap  forth  from  the  bosom  of 
man,  so  soon  as  men  come  together,  seek- 
ing severally  to  establish  the  law  of  social 
relationship.  One  of  these  is  predaceous, 
brutal;  the  other  ideal,  humane.  One 
says,  "Might  makes  Right";  the  other, 
"  Might  should  serve  Right."  One  looks 
upon  mankind  at  large  as  a  harvest  to  be 
gathered  for  the  behoof  of  a  few,  who  are 
confederate  only  for  that  purpose,  even 
as  wolves  hunt  in  packs ;  the  other  re- 
gards humanity  as  a  growth  to  be  foster- 
ed for  its  own  sake  and  worth,  and  af- 
firms that  superiority  of  strength  is  given 
for  service,  not  for  spoil.  One  makes  the 
ego  supreme  ;  the  other  makes  rational 
right  supreme.  One  seeks  private  grati- 
fication at  any  expense  to  higher  values, 
even  as  the  tiger  would,  were  it  possible, 
draw  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  universe 
as  soon  as  the  blood  of  a  cow  ;  the  other 
establishes  an  ideal  estimate  of  values, 
and  places  private  gratification  low  on 
the  scale.  But  the  deepest  difference 
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between  them,  the  root  of  separation,  re- 
mains to  be  stated.  It  is  the  opposite 
estimate  they  have  of  man  in  the  pure 
simplicity  of  his  being.  The  predaceous 
principle  says, —  "Man  is  in  and  of  him- 
self valueless;  he  attains  value  only  by 
position,  by  subduing  the  will  of  others 
to  his  own  ;  and  in  subjecting  others  he 
destroys  nothing  of  worth,  since  those 
who  are  weak  enough  to  fall  are  by  that 
very  fact  proved  to  be  worthless."  The 
humane  or  socializing  principle,  on  the 
contrary,  say?,  —  "  Manhood  is  value ;  the 
essence  of  all  value  is  foiuid  in  the  indi- 
vidual soul ;  and  therefore  the  final  use 
of  the  world,  of  society,  of  action,  of  all 
that  man  does  and  of  all  that  surrounds 
him,  is  to  develop  intelligence,  to  bring 
forth  the  mind  and  soul  into  power,  —  in 
fine,  to  realize  in  each  the  spiritual  pos- 
sibilities of  man." 

True  socialization  now  exists  only  as 
this  nobler  principle  is  victorious.  It  ex- 
ists only  in  proportion  as  force  is  lent  to 
ideal  relations,  relations  prescribed  by 
reason,  conseience,  and  reverence  for  the 
being  of  man, — only  in  proportion,  there- 
fore, as  the  total  force  of  the  state  kneels 
before  each  individual  soul,  and,  without 
foolish  intevmeddlings,  or  confusions  of 
order,  proffers  protection,  service,  suc- 
cor. Here  is  a  socialization  flowing,  self- 
poised,  fertilizing;  it  is  full  of  gracious 
invitation  to  all,  yet  regulates  all;  it 
makes  liberty  by  making  law;  it  pro- 
duces and  distributes  privilege.  Here 
there  is  not  only  community ,  that  is,  the 
unity  of  many  in  the  enjoyment  of  com- 
mon privilege,  but  there  is  more,  there  is 
positive  fructification,  there  is  a  wide, 
manifold,  infinitely  precious  evocation  of 
intelligence,  of  moral  power,  and  of  all 
spiritual  worth. 

As.  on  the  contrary,  the  baser  principje 
triumphs,  there  is  no  genuine  socializa- 
tion, but  only  a  brute  aggregation  of  sub- 
jection beneath  and  a  brute  dominance  of 
egotism  above.  Society  is  mocked  and 
travestied,  not  established,  in  proportion 
as  force  is  lent  to  egotism.  If  anywhere 
the  power  which  we  call  state  set  its  heel 
on  an  innocent  soul,  —  if  anywhere  it  sup- 


press, instead  of  uniting  intelligence,  — 
if  anywhere  it  deny,  though  only  to  one 
individual,  the  privilege  of  becoming  hu- 
man,—  to  such  an  extent  it  wars  against 
society  and  civilization,  to  such  extent 
sets  its  face  against  the  divine  uses  of  the 
world. 

Now  the  contest  between  these  oppos- 
ing principles  is  that  which  is  raging  in 
our  country  this  day.  Of  course,  any 
broad  territorial  representation  of  this 
must  be  of  a  very  mixed  quality.  Our 
best  civilizations  are  badly  mottled  with 
stains  of  barbarism.  In  no  state  or  city 
can  egotism,  either  of  the  hot-blooded  or 
cold-blooded  kind,  —  and  the  latter  is  far 
the  more  virulent,  —  be  far  to  seek.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  social  system,  thank 
God,  can  quite  reverse  the  better  in- 
stincts of  humanity  ;  and  it  may  be  free- 
ly granted  that  even  American  slavery 
shades  off,  here  and  there,  into  quite 
tender  modifications.  Yet  not  in  all  the 
world  could  there  possibly  be  found  an 
antagonism  so  deep  and  intense  as  exists 
here.  The  Old  World  seems  to  have 
thrown  upon  the  shores  of  the  New  its 
utmost  extremes,  its  Oriental  barbarisms 
and  its  orients  and  auroras  of  hope  and 
belief;  so  that  here  coexist  what  Asia 
was  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  what 
Europe  may  be  one  thousand  years  hence. 
Let  us  consider  the  actual  status. 

In  certain  localities  of  Southern  Afri- 
ca there  is  a  remarkable  fly,  the  Tsetse 
fly.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  satisfying 
its  hunger,  this  insect  punctures  the  skin 
of  a  horse,  and  the  animal  dies  in  conse- 
quence. A  fly  makes  a  lunch,  and  a 
horse's  life  pays  the  price  of  the  meal. 
This  has  ever  seemed  to  me  to  represent 
the  beast -of- prey  principle  in  Nature 
more  vigorously  than  any  other  fact. 
But  in  that  system  whose  fangs  are  now 
red  with  the  blood  of  our  brave  there  is 
an  expression  of  this  principle  not  less 
enormous.  It  is  the  very  Tsetse  fly  of 
civilization.  That  a  small  minority  of 
Southern  men  may  make  money  without 
earning  it,  —  that  a  few  thousand  individ- 
uals may  monopolize  the  cotton-market 
of  the  world,  —  what  a  suppression  and 
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destruction  of  intelligence  it  perpetrates  I 
what  consuming  of  spiritual  possibilities  ! 
what  mental  wreck  and  waste !  Whites, 
too,  suffer  equally  with  blacks.  Less  op- 
pressed, they  are  perhaps  even  more  de- 
moralized. No  parallel  example  does 
the  earth  exhibit  of  the  sacrifice  of  tran- 
scendent values  for  pitiful  ends. 

In  attempting  to  destroy  free  govern- 
ment and  rational  socialization  in  Amer- 
ica, this  system  is  treading  no  new  road, 
it  is  only  proceeding  on  the  old.  Its 
central  law  is  that  of  destroying  any  val- 
ue, however  great,  for  the  sake  of  any 
gratification,  however  small.  Accustom- 
ed to  battening  on  the  hopes  of  human- 
ity, —  accustomed  to  taking  stock  in  hu- 
man degradation,  and  declaring  dividends 
upon  enforced  ignorance  and  crime, — ex- 
isting only  while  every  canon  of  the  com- 
mon law  is  annulled,  and  every  precept 
of  morals  and  civilization  set  at  nought, — 
could  it  be  expected  to  pause  just  when, 
or  rather  just  because,  it  had  apparently 
found  the  richest  possible  prey  ?  Could 
it  be  expected  to  withhold  its  fang  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  its  fang  was  allur- 
ed by  a  more  opulent  artery  than  ever 
before  ?  The  simple  truth  is  —  and  he 
knows  nothing  about  this  controversy 
who  fails  to  perceive  such  truth  —  that 
the  system  whose  hands  are  now  armed 
against  us  has  always  borne  these  arms 
in  its  heart ;  that  the  fang  which  is  now 
bared  has  hitherto  been  only  concealed, 
not  wanting ;  that  the  tree  which  is  to- 
day in  bloody  blossom  is  the  same  tree 
it  ever  was,  and  carried  these  blossoms 
in  its  sap  long  ere  spreading  them  upon 
its  boughs. 

To  this  predaceous  system  what  do  we 
oppose  ?  We  oppose  a  socialization  that 
has  features,  —  I  will  say  no  more, — has 
features  of  generous  breadth  and  promise, 
that  are  the  best  fruition  of  many  coun- 
tries and  centuries.  Faults  and  draw- 
backs it  has  enough  and  to  spare ;  con- 
spicuous among  which  may  be  named  the 
vulgar  and  disgusting  "  negrophobia,"  — 
a  mark  of  under  -  breeding  which  one 
hopes  may  not  disgrace  us  always.  But 
let  us  be  carried  away  by  no  mania  for 


self-criticism.  Two  claims  for  ourselves 
may  be  made.  First,  a  higher  grade  of 
laws  nowhere  exists  with  a  less  amount 
of  coercive  application,  —  exists,  that  is, 
by  the  rational  and  constant  choice  of  the 
whole  people.  Secondly,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  anywhere  in  the  world 
the  development  of  intelligence  and  mor- 
al force  in  the  whole  people  is  to  a  great- 
er extent  a  national  aim.  But  abandon- 
ing all  comparison  with  other  peoples, 
this  we  may  say  with  no  doubtful  voice  : 
We  stand  for  the  best  ideas  of  the  Old 
World  in  the  New ;  we  stand  for  orderly 
freedom  and  true  socialization  in  Ameri- 
ca; we  stand  for  these,  and  with  us  these 
must  here  stand  or  fall. 

Now,  of  course,  we  are  not  about  to 
become  the  ofiscouring  of  the  earth  by 
yielding  these  up  to  destruction.  Of 
course,  we  shall  not  convert  ourselves  in- 
to a  nation  of  Iscariots,  and  give  over 
civilization  to  the  bowie-knife,  with  the 
mere  hope  of  so  making  money  out  of 
Southern  trade,  —  which  we  should  not 
do,  —  and  with  the  certainty  of  a  gibbet 
in  history,  to  mention  no  greater  penal- 

ty- 

But  refusing  this  perfidy,  could  we 
have  avoided  this  war  ?  No ;  for  it  was 
simply  our  refusal  of  such  perfidy  which, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  brought  the 
war  on.  The  South,  having  ever  since 
the  Mexican  War  stood  with  its  sword 
half  out  of  the  scabbard,  perpetually 
threatening  to  give  its  edge,  —  having 
made  it  the  chief  problem  of  our  politics, 
by  what  gift  or  concession  to  purchase  ex- 
emption from  that  dreaded  blade, — at  last 
reached  its  ultimate  demand.  "  Will 
you,"  it  said  to  the  North,  "  abdicate  the 
privileges  of  equal  citizenship  ?  Will  you 
give  up  this  continent,  territory,  Free 
States  and  all,  to  our  predaceous,  blood- 
eating  system  ?  Will  you  sell  into  sla- 
very the  elective  franchise  itself?  Will 
you  sell  the  elective  franchise  itself  into 
slavery,  and  take  for  pay  barely  the  pol- 
troon's price,  that  of  being  scornfully 
spared  by  the  sword  we  stand  ready  to 
draw  ?  "  The  North  excused  itself  polite- 
ly. In  the  softest  voice,  but  with  a  soft- 
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voicedness  that  did  not  wholly  conceal 
an  iron  thread  of  resolution,  it  declined 
to  comply  with  that  most  modest  demand. 
Then  the  sword  came  out  and  struck  at 
our  life.  Was  it  matter  of  choice  with 
us  whether  we  would  fight  V  Not  unless 
it  were  also  matter  of  choice  whether  we 
wouki  become  the  very  sweepings  and 
blemish  of  creation. 

"  But  we  might  have  permitted  seces- 
sion." No,  we  could  not.  It  was  clearly 
impracticable.  "But  why  not?"  Because 
that  would  have  been  to  surrender  the  whole 
under  the.guise  of  giving  up  half.  Such  a 
concession  could  have  meant  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rebellious  States,  and,  in  the 
existing  state  of  national  belief,  could 
have  meant  to  our  very  selves,  nothing 
other  than  this :  —  "  We  submit ;  do  what 
you  will ;  we  are  shopkeepers  and  cow- 
ards ;  we  must  have  your  trade  ;  and  be- 
sides, though  expert  in  the  use  of  yard- 
sticks, we  have  not  the  nerve  for  han- 
dling guns."  From  that  moment  we 
should  have  lost  all  authority  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  all  respect  on  the  other. 

The  English  papers  have  blamed  us 
for  fighting ;  but  had  we  failed  to  fight, 
not  one  of  these  censuring  mouths  but 
would  have  hissed  at  us  like  an  adder 
with  contempt.  Nay,  we  ourselves  should, 
as  it  were,  soon  have  lost  the  musical 
speech  and  high  carriage  of  men,  and 
fallen  to  a  proneness  and  a  hissing,  de- 
graded in  our  own  eyes  even  more  than 
in  those  of  our  neighbors.  Of  course, 
from  this  state  we  should  have  risen  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  to  see  the  red- 
ness of  war  on  our  own  fields  and  its 
flames  wrapping  our  own  households. 
We  should  have  risen,  but  through  a  con- 
test to  which  this  war,  gigantic  though  it 
be,  is  but  a  quarrel  of  school-boys. 

By  sheer  necessity  we  began  to  fight ; 
by  the  same  we  must  fight  it  out.  Com- 
promise is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  im- 
possible. It  can  mean  only  surrender. 
Had  there  been  an  inch  more  of  ground 
for  us  to  yield  without  total  submission, 
the  war  would  have  been,  for  the  pres- 
ent, staved  off.  We  turned  to  bay  only 
when  driven  back  to  the  vital  principle 


of  our  polity  and  the  vital  facts  of  our 
socialization. 

Politically,  what  was  the  immediate 
grievance  of  the  South  ?  Simply  that 
Northern  freemen  went  to  the  polls  as 
freemen;  simply  that  they  there  express- 
ed, under  constitutional  forms,  their  law- 
ful preference.  How  can  we  compromise 
here,  even  to  the  breadth  of  a  hair  ? 
How  compromise  without  stipulating  that 
all  Northern  electors  shall  henceforth  go 
to  the  polls  in  charge  of  an  armed  police, 
and  there  deposit  such  ballot  as  the  slave- 
masters  of  the  Secession  States  shall  di- 
rect ? 

Again,  in  our  social  state  what  is  it  that 
gives  umbrage  to  our  antagonists  ?  They 
have  answered  the  question  for  us ;  they 
have  stated  it  repeatedly  in  the  plainest 
English.  It  is  simply  the  fact  that  we 
are  free  States;  that  we  have,  and  honor, 
free  labor ;  that  we  have  schools  for  the 
people ;  that  we  teach  the  duty  of  each  to 
all  and  of  all  to  each ;  that  we  respect 
the  human  principle,  the  spiritual  possi- 
bility, in  man  ;  in  fine,  that  ours  is  a 
human  socialization,  whose  fundamental 
principles  are  the  venerableness  of  man's 
nature  and  the  superiority  of  reason  and 
right  to  any  individual  will.  So  far  as 
we  are  base  bargainers  and  unbeliev- 
ers, they  can  tolerate  us,  even  though 
they  despise;  just  where  our  praise  be- 
gins, begin  their  detestation  and  animos- 
ity. 

It  is,  by  the  pointed  confession  of  South-  . 
era  spokesmen,  what  we  are,  rather  than 
what  we  have  done,  which  makes  them 
Secessionists;  and  any  man  of  sense  might, 
indeed  must,  see  this  fact,  were  the  con- 
fession withheld.  In  action  we  have 
conformed  to  Southern  wishes,  as  if  con- 
formity could  not  be  in  excess.  We  have 
conformed  to  an  extent  that  —  to  men- 
tion nothing  of  more  importance  —  had 
nearly  ruined  us  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind.  One  chief  reason,  indeed,  why 
the  sympathy  of  Europe  did  not  immedi- 
ately go  with  us  was  that  a  disgust  to- 
ward us  had  been  created  by  the  football 
passivity,  as  it  seemed  abroad,  with  which 
we  had  submitted  to  be  kicked  to  and 
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fro.  The  rebellion  was  deemed  to  be  on 
our  side,  not  on  theirs.  We,  born  servi- 
tors and  underlings,  it  was  thought,  had 
forgotten  our  proper  places,  —  nay,  had 
presumed  to  strike  back,  when  our  mas- 
ters chastised  us.  Of  course,  we  should 
soon  be  whipped  to  our  knees  again. 
And  when  we  were  again  submissive  and 
abject,  Europe  must  so  have  demeaned 
itself  as  still  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
conquerors.  As  for  us,  our  final  opinion 
of  then-  demeanor,  so  they  deemed,  mat- 
tered very  little.  The  ill  opinion  of  the 
servants  can  be  borne ;  but  one  must 
needs  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house.  The  conduct  of  Eu- 
rope toward  us  at  the  outbreak  of  this 
war  is  to  be  thus  explained,  more  than  in 
any  other  way.  According  to  European 
understanding,  we  had  before  written 
ourselves  down  menials;  therefore,  on 
rising  to  the  attitude  of  men,  we  were 
scorned  as  upstarts. 

The  world  has  now  discovered  that 
there  was  less  cowardice  and  more  comi- 
ty in  this  yielding  than  had  been  sup- 
posed. Yet  in  candor  one  must  confess 
that  it  was  barely  not  earned  to  a  fatal 
extent.  One  step  more  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  we  had  gone  over  the  brink 
and  into  the  abyss.  Only  when  the  last 
test  arrived,  and  we  must  decide  once  and 
forever  whether  we  would  be  the  cham- 
pions or  the  apostates  of  civilization,  did 
we  show  to  the  foe  not  the  dastard  back, 
•  but  the  dauntless  front.  And  the  propo- 
sal to  *  compromise "  is  simply  and  ex- 
actly a  proposal  to  us  to  reverse  that  de- 
cision. 

Again,  we  can  propose  no  compro- 
mise, such  as  would  stay  the  war,  with- 
out confessing  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  beginning  it.  And  if,  indeed,  we 
began  it  without  occasion,  without  an 
occasion  absolutely  imperative,  then  does 
the  whole  mountain -weight  of  its  guilt 
lie  on  our  hearts.  Then  in  every  man 
that  has  fallen  on  either  side  we  are  as- 
sassins. The  proposal  to  bring  back  the 
seceded  States  by  submission  to  their  de- 
mands is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
proposal  to  write  "Murderer"  on  the 


brow  of  every  soldier  in  our  armies,  and 
"Twice  Murderer"  over  the  grave  of 
every  one  of  our  slain.  If  such  submis- 
sion be  due  now,  not  less  was  it  due  be- 
fore the  war  began.  To  say  that  it  was 
then  due,  and  then  withheld,  is,  I  repeat, 
merely  to  brand  with  the  blackness  of 
assassination  the  whole  patriotic  service 
of  the  United  States,  both  civil  and  mil- 
itary, for  the  last  two  years. 

If,  now,  such  .be,  in  very  deed,  our 
guilt,  let  us  lose  no  moment  in  confessing 
the  fact, — nor  afterwards  lose  a  moment 
in  creeping  to  the  gallows,  that  must,  in 
that  case,  be  hungering  for  us.  But  if 
no  such  guilt  be  ours,  then  why  should 
not  our  courage  be  as  good  as  our  cause  ? 
If  not  only  by  the  warrant,  but  by  the 
imperative  bidding  of  Heaven,  we  have 
taken  up  arms,  then  why  should  we  not, 
as  under  the  banner  of  Heaven,  bear 
them  to  the  end  ? 

In  this  course,  no  real  failure  can 
await  us.  Obeying  the  necessity  which 
is  laid  upon  us,  and  simply  conducting 
ourselves  as  men  of  humanity,  courage, 
and  honor,  we  shall  surely  vindicate  the 
principles  of  civilization  and  orderly  so- 
ciety, within  our  own  States,  whether 
we  immediately  succeed  in  impressing 
them  on  South  Carolina  and  her  evil 
sisterhood  or  not.  Let  us  but  vindi- 
cate their  existence  on  any  part  of  this 
continent,  and  that  alone  will  insure 
their  final  prevalence  on  the  continent 
as  a  whole.  Let  us  now  but  make  them 
inexpugnable,  and  they  will  make  them- 
selves universal.  This  law  of  necessary 
prevalence,  in  a  socialization  whose  vital 
principle  is  reverence  for  the  nature  of 
man,  was  clearly  seen  by  the  masters,  or 
rather,  one  should  say,  by  the  subjects, 
of  the  slave  system  ;  and  this  war  signi- 
fies their  immediate  purpose  to  build  up 
between  it  and  themselves  a  Chinese  ex- 
cluding wall,  and  their  ulterior  purpose 
to  starve  and  trample  it  out  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Finally,  just  that  which  teaches  us 
charity  toward  the  slaveholders  teaches 
us  also,  forbearing  all  thought  of  base 
and  demoralizing  compositions,  to  press 
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the  hand  steadily  upon  the  hilt  it  has 
grasped,  until  war's  work  is  done.  These 
servants  of  a  predaceous  principle  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  its  earliest  prey. 
Enemies  to  us,  they  are  twice  enemies 
to  themselves.  They  are  driven  help- 
lessly on,  and  will  be  so  until  we  slay 
the  tyrant  that  wrings  from  them  their 
evil  services.  During  that  fatal  month's 
siesta  at  York  town,  the  country  was  hor- 
ror-stricken to  hear  that  the  enemy  were 
forcing  negroes  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet to  work  those  pieces  of  ordnance 
from  which  the  whites,  in  terror  of  our 
sharpshooters,  had  fled  away.  But  be- 
hind the  whites  themselves,  behind  the 
whole  disloyal  South,  had  long  been  an- 
other bayonet  goading  heart  and  brain, 
and  pricking  them  on  to  aggression  after 
aggression,  till  aggression  found  its  goal, 
where  we  trust  it  will  find  its  grave,  in 
civil  war.  Poor  wretches !  Who  does 
not  pity  them  ?  Who  that  pities  them 
wisely  would  not  all  the  more  firmly 
grasp  that  sword  which  alone  can  deliv- 
er them  ? 

Nor  has  the  slave -system  been  any 
worse  than  it  must  be,  in  pushing  us  and 
them  to  the  present  pass.  So  bad  it 
must  be,  or  cease  to  be  at  all.  All  things 
obey  their  nature.  Hydrophobia  will 
bite,  small-pox  infect,  plague  enter  upon 
life  and  depart  upon  death,  hyenas  scent 


the  new-made  graves,  and  predaceous 
systems  of  society  open  their  mouths  ever 
and  ever  for  prey.  What  else  can  they 
do  ?  Even  would  the  Secessionists  con- 
sent to  partial  compositions,  as  they  will 
not,  they  must  inevitably  break  faith,  as 
ever  before.  They  are  slaves  to  the 
slave-system.  As  wise  were  it  to  cov- 
enant with  the  dust  not  to  fly,  or  witk 
the  sea  not  to  foam,  when  the  hurricane 
blows,  as  to  bargain  with  these  that  they 
shall  resist  that  despotic  impetus  which 
compels  them.  They  are  slaves.  And 
their  master  is  one  whose  law  is  to  de- 
vour. Only  he  who  might  meditate  let- 
ting go  a  Bengal  tiger  on  its  parole  of 
honor,  or  binding  over  a  pestilence  to 
keep  the  peace,  should  so- much  as  dream 
for  a  moment  of  civil  compositions  with 
this  system.  Its  action  is  inevitable.  And 
therefore  our  only  wisdom  will  be  to  make 
our  way  by  the  straightest  path  to  this, 
•which  is  our  chief,  and  in  the  last  analy- 
sis our  only  enemy,  and  cut  it  through 
and  through.  This  only  will  be  a  final 
preservation  to  ourselves ;  this  only  the 
noblest  amity  to  the  South ;  this,  deliv- 
erance to  the  captivity  of  two  continents, 
Africa  and  America :  so  that  here  prin- 
ciple and  policy  are  for  once  so  obviously, 
as  ever  they  are  really,  one  and  the  same, 
that  no  man  of  sense  should  fail  to  per- 
ceive their  unity. 
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WEAK   LUNGS,  AND   HOW  TO  MAKE   THEM   STRONG. 


THE  highest  medical  authorities  of  this 
century  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
tubercular  disease  of  the  various  tissues 
is  justly  chargeable  with  one-third  of  the 
deaths  among  the  youth  and  adults  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  seat  of  this 
tubercular  disease  is,  in  great  part,  in 
the  lungs. 

Before  the  taint  is  localized,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  remove  it.  If  in  re- 
gard to  most  other  maladies  it  may  be 
said  that  "  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  in  reference  to 
tubercular  consumption  it  may  be  truly 
declared  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  tons  of  cure. 

Had  the  talent  and  time  which  have 
been  given  to  the  treatment  of  consump- 
tion been  bestowed  upon  its  causes  and 
prevention,  the  percentage  of  mortality 
from  this  dreaded  disease  would  have 
been  greatly  reduced. 

NATURE   OF   CONSUMPTION. 

GENUINE  consumption  does  not  orig- 
inate in  a  cold,  an  inflammation,  or  a 
hemorrhage,  but  in  tubercles.  And  these 


tubercles  are  only  secondary  causes. 
The  primary  cause  is  a  certain  morbid 
condition  of  the  organism,  known  as  the 
tubercular  or  scrofulous  diathesis.  This 
morbid  condition  of  the  general  system 
is  sometimes  hereditary,  but  much  more 
frequently  the  result  of  unphysiological 
habits.  Those  cases  to  which  our  own 
errors  give  rise  may  be  prevented,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  in- 
herited consumptive  taint  may  by  wise 
hygiene  be  saved. 

Consumption  is  not  a  Local  Disease. — 
It  is  thought  to  be  a  malady  of  the  lungs. 
This  notion  has  led  to  most  of  the  mis- 
takes in  its  treatment. 

Salt  rheum  appears  on  the  hand. 
Some  ignorant  physician  says,  "  It  is  a 
disease  of  the  skin."  An  ointment  is  ap- 
plied ;  the  eruption  disappears.  Soon, 
perchance,  the  same  scrofulous  taint  ap- 
pears in  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  tuber- 
cles. The  doctor  cannot  get  at  it  there 
with  his  ointment,  and  resorts  to  inhala- 
tion. He  is  still  determined  to  apply  his 
drug  to  the  local  manifestation. 

Salt  rheum  is  not  a  disease  of  the  skin. 
It  is  a  disease  of  the  system,  showing  it- 
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self  at  the  skin.  Consumption  is  not  a 
disease  of  the  lungs.  It  is  a  disease  "of 
the  system,  showing  itself  in  the  lungs. 

A  ship's  crew  is  seized  with  some  fear- 
ful malady.  They  hang  out  a  flag  of  dis- 
tress. Another  ship  passes  near  the  in- 
fected vessel.  Its  captain  discovers  the 
(lag  of  distress.  A  boat's  crew  is  sent  to 
cut  it  down.  The  captain  turns  to  his 
passengers  with  the  triumphant  exclama- 
tion, "  We  have  saved  them  !  All  signs 
of  distress  have  disappeared  ! " 

A  human  body  is  diseased  in  every 
part.  A  flag  of  distress  is  hung  out  in 
the  form  of  some  malady  at  the  surface. 
Some  physician  whose  thinking  is  on  the 
surface  of  things  applies  an  ointment, 
which  compels  the  malady  to  go  back 
within  the  body  again.  Then  he  cries, 
"  I  have  cured  him  ;  see,  it  is  all  gone  ! " 

It  may  be  said,  that,  when  the  disease 
attacks  the  lungs,  it  must  be  driven  from 
that  vital  organ  at  any  sacrifice.  I  re- 
ply, if  the  drug  vapors  which  are  inhaled 
could  disperse  the  tuberculous  deposit,  — 
which  is  impossible,  —  the  tubercle  could 
not  be  transferred  to  any  other  internal 
organ  where  it  would  do  less  harm.  No 
other  internal  organ  can  bear  tubercu- 
lous deposit  or  ulceration  with  less  dan- 
ger to  life. 

In  1847,  two  brothers,  bank-officers, 
afflicted  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  came  under  my  care.  I  repeated- 
ly prescribed  for  them,  but  their  eyes  got 
no  better.  Indeed,  they  had  little  hope 
of  relief ;  for,  during  their  years  of  suf- 
fering, many  physicians  had  treated  them 
without  avail.  At  length  I  told  them 
there  was  no  hope  but  in  absence  from 
their  business,  and  such  recreation  as 
would  elevate  the  general  tone.  A  few 
months  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  enjoy- 
ment in  the  country  sufficed  to  remove 
the  redness  and  weakness  from  their  eyes. 
As  I  have  argued,  the  disease  was  not 
one  of  the  eyes,  but  of  the  entire  system, 
which  had  assumed  a  local  expression. 

This  dependence  of  particular  upon 
general  disease  is  a  common  idea  with 
the  people.  A  young  man  begins  busi- 
ness with  a  large  capital.  He  falls  into 


dissipation.  In  ten  years  it  exhausts  his 
fortune.  When  at  last  we  see  him  beg- 
ging for  bread,  we  do  not  say  this  exhi- 
bition of  his  poverty  is  his  financial  dis- 
ease. His  financial  constitution  has  been 
ruined.  The  begging  is  only  an  unpleas- 
ant exhibition  of  that  ruin.  During  this 
course  of  dissipation,  the  young  man,  in 
addition  to  the  exhaustion  of  his  fortune, 
ruins  his  health.  His  lungs  fall  into  con- 
sumption. Some  doctor  may  tell  you  it 
is  disease  of  the  lungs.  But  it  is  no  more 
disease  of  the  lungs  than  was  begging  the 
man's  financial  malady.  In  either  case, 
the  apparent  disease  is  only  an  exhibition 
of  the  constitutional  malady. 

In  brief,  a  local  disease  is  an  impossi- 
bility. Every  disease  must  be  systemic 
before  it  can  assume  any  local  expression. 
Or,  in  other  words,  every  local  patholog- 
ical manifestation  is  an  expression  of  sys- 
temic pathological  conditions. 

Now  what  is  the  practical  value  of  this 
argument  ?  I  reply  :  So  long  as  people 
believe  bronchitis  to  be  a  disease  of 
the  throat,  or  consumption  a  disease  of 
the  lungs,  so  long  will  they  labor  under 
the  hallucination  that  a  cure  is  to  be 
found  in  applications  to  these  parts.  But 
when  they  are  convinced  that  these  dis- 
eases are  local  expressions  of  morbid  con- 
ditions pervading  the  whole  organism, 
then  whatever  will  invigorate  their  gener- 
al health,  as  Nature's  hygienic  agents, 
will  receive  their  constant  and  earnest 
attention. 


CAUSES    OF    CONSUMPTION. 

SIR  JAMES  CLARKE  says,  —  "It may 
be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  propor- 
tion of  cures  of  confirmed  consumption  is 
greater  at  the  present  day  than  in  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  :  and  although  the 
public  may  continue  to  be  the  dupes  of 
boasting  charlatans,  I  am  persuaded  that 
no  essential  progress  has  been  made  or 
can  be  made  in  the  cure  of  consumption, 
until  the  disease  has  been  treated  upon 
different  principles  from  what  it  hither- 
to has  been.  If  the  labor  and  ingenuity 
which  have  been  misapplied  in  fruitless 
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efforts  to  cure  an  irremediable  condition 
of  th»  1  iiu^s  had  been  rightly  directed 
to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  na- 
ture of  tuberculous  disease,  the  subject 
of  our  inquiry  would  have  been  regarded 
in  a»very  different  light  from  that  in 
which  it  is  at  the  present  period." 

While  I  shall  not  attempt  a  discussion 
of  all  the  causes  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  I 
shall,  in  a  brief  and  familiar  way,  consid- 
er the  more  obvious  sources  of  this  terri- 
ble malady,  and  particularly  those  which 
all  classes  may  remove  or  avoid. 

Impure  Air  a  Cause  of  Consumption. 
—  In  discussing  the  causes  of  a  disease 
whose  principal  expression  is  in  the  lungs, 
nothing  can  be  more  legitimate  than  a 
consideration  of  the  air  we  breathe.  In 
full  respiration,  it  penetrates  every  one. 
of  the  many  millions  of  air-cells. 

Dust.  —  Every  species  of  dust  must 
prove  injurious.  Workers  in  those  fac- 
tories where  tools  are  ground  and  pol- 
ished soon  die  of  pulmonary  disease.  The 
dust  of  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  that 
of  the  street,  and  that  which  is  constant- 
ly rising  from  our  carpets,  are  all  mis- 
chievous. M.  Benoiston  found  among 
cotton-spinners  the  annual  mortality  from 
consumption  to  be  18  in  a  thousand; 
among  coal-men,  41 ;  among  those  breath- 
ing an  atmosphere  charged  with  mineral 
dust,  30,  and  with  dust  from  animal  mat- 
ter, as  hair,  wool,  bristles,  feathers,  54 
per  thousand  :  of  these  last  the  greatest 
mortality  was  among  workers  in  feathers ; 
least  among  workers  in  wool.  The  aver- 
age liability  to  consumption  among  per- 
sons breathing  the  kinds  of  dust  named 
was  24  per  thousand,  or  2.40  per  cent. 
In  a  community  where  many  flints  were 
made,  there  was  great  mortality  from  con- 
sumption, the  average  length  of  life  being 
only  19  years. 

Gases.  —  Among  the  poisonous  gases 
which  infest  our  atmosphere,  carbonic 
acid  deserves  special  consideration.  The 
principal  result  of  all  respiration  and 
combustion,  it  exists  in  minute  quantities 
everywhere,  but  when  it  accumulates  to 
the  extent  of  one  or  two  per  cent,  it 
seriously  compromises  health.  I  have 


seen  the  last  half  of  an  eloquent  sermon 
entirely  lost,  upon  the  COUgregatioD  ;  car- 
bonic acid  had  so  accumulated  that  it  op- 
erated like  a  moderate  dose  of  opium. 
Xo  peroration  would  arouse  them.  Noth- 
ing but  open  windows  could  start  life's 
currents.  In  lectures  before  lyceums,  I 
often  have  a  quarrel  with  the  managers 
about  ventilation.  There  is,  even  among 
the  more  intelligent,  a  strange  indiffer- 
ence to  the  subject. 

The  following  fact  graphically  illus- 
trates the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  on 
human  life. 

A  young  Frenchman,  M.  Deal,  finding 
his  hopes  of  cutting  a  figure  in  the  world 
rather  dubious,  resolved  to  commit  sui- 
cide ;  but  that  he  might  not  leave  the 
world  without  producing  a  sensation  and 
flourishing  in  the  newspapers,  he  resolv- 
ed to  kill  himself  with  carbonic  acid.  So, 
shutting  himself  up  in  a  close  room,  he 
succeeded  in  his  purpose,  leaving  to  the 
world  the  following  account,  which  was 
found  near  his  dead  body  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

"  I  have  thought  it  useful,  in  the  inter- 
est of  science,  to  make  known  the  effects 
of  charcoal  upon  man.  I  place  a  lamp, 
a  candle,  and  a  watch  on  my  table,  and 
commence  the  ceremony. 

"  It  is  a  quarter  past  ten.  I  have  just 
lighted  the  stove ;  the  charcoal  burns 
feebly. 

"  Twenty  minutes  past  ten.  The  pulse 
is  calm,  and  beats  at  its  usual  rate. 

"  Thirty  minutes  past  ten.  A  thick 
vapor  gradually  fills  the  room  ;  the  candle 
is  nearly  extinguished ;  I  begin  to  feel  a 
violent  headache :  my  eyes  fill  with  tears ; 
I  feel  a  general  sense  of  discomfort ;  the 
pulse  is  agitated. 

"  Forty  minutes  past  ten.  My  candle 
has  gone  out ;  the  lamp  still  burns  ;  the 
veins  at  my  temple  throb  as  if  they  would 
burst;  I  feel  very  sleepy  :  I  suffer  horri- 
bly in  the  stomach  ;  my  p-  Ise  is  at  eighty. 

"  Fifty  minutes  past  ten.     I  am 

stifled  ;  strange  ideas  assail  me I 

can  scarcely  breathe I  shall  not 

go  far There  are  symptoms  of 

madness 
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"  Eleven  o'clock.   I  can  scarcely  write. 

....  My  sight  is  troubled My 

lamp  is  going  out I  did  not  think 

it  would  be  such  agony  to  die 

Ten " 

Here  followed  some  quite  illegible  char- 
acters. Life  had  ebbed.  The  following 
morning  he  was  found  on  the  floor. 

The  steamer  Londonderry  left  Liver- 
pool for  Sligo,  on  Friday,  December  2d, 
1848,  with  two  hundred  passengers,  most- 
ly emigrants.  A  storm  soon  came  on. 
The  captain  ordered  the  passengers  into 
the  steerage  cabin,  which  was  eighteen 
feet  long,  eleven  wide,  and  seven  high. 
The  hatches  were  closed,  and  a  tarpau- 
lin fastened  over  this  only  entrance  to 
the  cabin. 

The  poor  creatures  were  now  con- 
demned to  breathe  the  same  air  over  and 
over  again.  Then  followed  a  dreadful 
scene.  The  groans  of  the  dying,  the 
curses  and  shrieks  of  those  not  yet  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  must  have  been  incon- 
ceivably horrible.  The  struggling  mass 
at  length  burst  open  the  hatches,  and 
the  mate  was  called  to  gaze  at  the  fear- 
ful spectacle.  Seventy-two  were  already 
dead,  many  were  dying,  their  bodies  con- 
vulsed, the  blood  starting  from  their  nos- 
trils, eyes,  and  ears. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  captain  de- 
signed to  suffocate  his  passengers,  but 
that  he  was  simply  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  air  which  has  passed  to  and  fro  in 
the  lungs  becomes  a  deadly  poison. 

The  victims  of  the  Black  Hole  in  Cal- 
cutta and  of  the  Steamer  Londonderry, 
with  the  thousand  other  instances  in  which 
immediate  death  has  resulted  from  car- 
bonic acid,  are  terrible  examples  in  the 
history  of  human  suffering ;  but  these  cas- 
es are  all  as  nothing,  compared  with  those 
of  the  millions  who  nightly  sleep  in  un- 
ventilated  rooms,  from  which  they  escape 
with  life,  but  not  without  serious  injury. 
As  a  medical  man,  I  have  visited  thou- 
sands of  sick  persons,  and  have  not  found 
one  hundred  of  them  in  a  pure  atmos- 
phere. I  have  often  returned  from  church 
seriously  doubting  whether  I  had  not  com- 
mitted a  sin  in  exposing  myself  to  its  poi- 


sonous air.  There  are  in  our  great  cities 
churches  costing  fifty  thousand  dollars,  in 
the  construction  of  which  not  fifty  dollars 
were  expended  in  providing  means  for 
ventilation.  Ten  thousand  dollars  for  or- 
nament, but  not  ten  dollars  for  pure  air ! 
Parlors  with  furnace-heat  and  a  number 
of  gas-burners  (each  of  which  consumes 
as  much  oxygen  as  several  men)  are  made 
as  close  as  possible,  and  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  spend  half  the  night  in 
them.  In  1861  I  visited  a  legislative 
hall.  The  legislature  was  in  session.  I 
remained  half  an  hour  in  the  most  im- 
pure air  I  ever  attempted  to  breathe. 
If  the  laws  which  emanated  from  such 
an  atmosphere  were  good,  it  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of '  the  mental  and 
moral  rising  above  a  depraved  physical. 
Our  school-houses  are,  some  of  them,  so 
vile  in  this  respect  that  I  would  prefer 
to  have  my  son  remain  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  books,  rather  than  breathe,  dur- 
ing six  hours  of  every  day,  so  poisonous 
an  atmosphere.  Theatres  and  concert- 
rooms  are  so  foul  that  only  reckless  peo- 
ple can  continue"  to  visit  them.  Twelve 
hours  in  a  raihvay-car  exhausts  one,  not 
because  of  the  sitting,  but  because  of 
the  devitalized  air.  While  crossing  the 
ocean  in  the  Cunard  steamer  Africa,  and 
again  in  the  Collins  steamer  Baltic,  I  was 
constantly  amazed  that  men  who  knew 
enough  to  construct  such  noble  ships  did 
not  know  enough  to  furnish  air  to  the 
passengers.  The  distresses  of  sea -sick- 
ness are  greatly  intensified  by  the  sicken- 
ing atmosphere  which  pervades  the  ship. 
Were  carbonic  acid  black,  what  a  con- 
trast would  be  presented  between  the  air 
of  our  hotels  and  their  elaborate  orna- 
mentation ! 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  ev- 
ery place  I  have  mentioned  might  be 
cheaply  and  completely  ventilated. 

Consumption  originates  in  the  tuber- 
cular diathesis.  This  diathesis  is  pro- 
duced by  those  agencies  which  deprave 
the  blood  and  waste  vitality.  Of  these 
agencies  none  is  so  universal  and  potent 
as  impure  air.  When  we  consider,  that, 
besides  mingling  momentarily  with  the 
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blood  of  the  entire  system,  it  is  in  direct 
and  constant  contact  with  every  part  of 
the  lunirs,  we  cannot  fail  to  inter  that 
foul  air  must  play  a  most  important  part 
in  that  local  expression  of  the  tubercular 
taint  known  as  pulmonary  consumption. 

The  author  of  an  excellent  work  on 
consumption  declares,  — 

"  Wholesi ime  air  is  equally  essential 
with  wholesome  food;  hence  it  is  that 
crowding  individuals  together  in  close, 
ill-ventilated  apartments,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  boarding-schools,  manufactories, 
and  work-houses,  is  extremely  prejudi- 
cial, both  as  a  predisposing  and  exciting 
cause  of  tubercular  disease." 

The  great  Baudeloque  considers  im- 
pure air  the  only  real  cause  of  scrofula, 
other  causes  assisting.  He  thinks  that  no 
scrofula  could  be  developed  without  this 
cause,  whatever  others  might  be  in  op- 
eration. 

An  English  writer  who  was  physician 
to  the  Princess  Victoria  says,  —  "  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  confined  air  of 
gloomy  alleys,  in  aim  lac  lories,  work-hous- 
es, and  schools,  and  of  our  nurseries  and 
very  sitting-rooms,  is  a  powerful  meaus 
of  augmenting  the  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion to  scrofula,  and  of  inducing  such  a 
disposition  de  rwi'o." 

To  drink  from  the  same  tumbler,  to 
eat  from  the  same  plate,  to  wear  the 
same  under-clothes,  to  wash  in  the  same 
water,  even  with  the  cleanest  of  friends, 
would  offend  most  people.  But  these  an- 
as alabaster  whiteness  and  absolute  pu- 
rity, compared  with  the  common  practice 
of  crowding  into  unventilated  rooms,  and 
thus  sucking  into  the  innermost  parts  of 
our  vital  organs  the  foulest  secretions  from 
each  other's  skins  and  lungs.  I  wish  it 
were  possible  for  these  vile  exhalations  to 
be  imbued  with  some  dark  color,  if  but 
temporarily.  Then  decency  would  join 
with  reason  in  demanding  a  pure  atmos- 
phere. 

NIGHT    AIR. 

CONSUMPTIVES,  and  all  invalids,  and 
indeed  persons  in  health,  are  cautioned 


to  avoid  the  night  air.  Do  those  who  of- 
fer this  advice  forget  that  there  is  no  oth- 
er air  at  night  but  "  night  air  "  V  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  breathe,  day  air  during 
the  night.  Do  they  mean  that  we  should 
shut  ourselves  up  in  air-tight  rooms,  and 
breathe  over  and  over  again,  through 
half  the  twenty -tour  hours,  the  atmos- 
phere we  have  alreadv  poisoned  ?  We 
have  only  the  choice  between  night  air 
pure  and  night  air  poisoned  with  the  ex- 
halations from  our  skins  and  lungs,  per- 
haps from  lungs  already  diseased.  A 
writer  pertinently  speaks  on  this  point 
after  the  following  fashion:  — 

"  Man  acts  strangely.  Although  a  cur- 
rent of  fresh  air  is  the  very  life  of  his 
lungs,  he  seems  indefatigable  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  inventive  powers  to  deprive 
himself  of  this  heavenly  blessing.  Thus,  he 
carefully  closes  his  bed-chamber  against 
its  entrance,  and  prefers  that  his  lungs 
should  receive  the  mixed  eflluvia  from 
his  cellar  and  larder,  and  from  a  patent 
little  modern  aquarius,  in  lieu  of  it.  Why 
should  man  be  so  terrified  at  the  admis- 
sion of  night  air  into  any  of  his  apart- 
ments ?  It  is  Nature's  ever-flowing  cur- 
rent, and  never  carries  the  destroying 
angel  with  it.  See  how  soundly  the  deli- 
cate little  wren  and  tender  robin  sleep 
under  its  full  and  immediate  influence, 
and  how  fresh  and  vigorous  and  joyous 
they  rise  amid  the  surrounding  dew-drops 
of  the  morning.  Although  exposed  all 
night  long  to  the  heaven,  their  lungs  are 
never  out  of  order ;  and  this  we  know  by 
daily  repetition  of  the  song.  Look  at  the 
new-born  hare,  without  any  nest  to  go 
to.  It  lives  and  thrives  and  becomes 
strong  and  playful  under  the  unmitigat- 
ed inclemency  of  the  falling  dews  of  night, 
I  have  a  turkey  full  eight  years  old  that 
has  not  passed  a  single  night  in  shelter. 
He  roosts  in  a  cherry-tree,  and  is  in 
primest  health  the  year  through.  Three 
linvls,  preferring  this  to  the  warm  perch- 
es in  the  hen-house,  took  up  their  quar- 
ters with  him  early  in  October,  and  have 
never  gone  to  any  other  roosting-place. 
The  cow  and  the  horse  sleep  safely  on 
the  ground,  and  the  roebuck  lies  down 
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to  rest  on  the  dewy  mountain-top.  I  my- 
self can  sleep  all  night  long,  bareheaded, 
under  the  full  moon's  watery  beams,  with- 
out any  fear  of  danger,  and  pass  the  day  in 
wet  shoes  without  catching  cold.  Coughs 
and  colds  are  generally  caught  in  the 
transition  from  an  over-heated  room  to  a 
cold  apartment ;  but  there  would  be  no 
danger  in  this  movement,  if  ventilation 
were  properly  attended  to,  —  a  precau- 
tion little  thought  of  nowadays." 

Dr.  James  Blake  advises  the  consump- 
tive to  join  with  several  friends,  procure 
horses  and  wagons,  and  set  off  upon  a 
long  journey,  sleeping  in  the  open  air, 
no  matter  what  the  weather.  He  seems 
to  think  this  the  only  way  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  induce  the  consumptive  to 
sleep  in  the  fresh  air.  Doctor  Jackson 
gives  the  case  of  a  consumptive  young 
man  (he  does  not  state  the  condition  of 
his  lungs)  who  was  cured  by  sleeping  in 
the  open  air  on  a  hay-stack.  This  advice 
and  experience  do  not  quite  harmonize 
with  the  common  terror  of  night  air. 

But  while  I  believe  that  breathing  the 
pure  out-door  air  all  night  is  an  impor- 
tant curative  means  in  this  disease,  I  do 
not  believe  that  sleeping  in  the  open 
fields  of  a  stormy  night  is  the  best  means 
for  securing  pure  night  air,  in  the  case 
of  a  feeble  woman ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  might  be  more  pleasantly,  and 
quite  as  effectually,  secured  in  a  com- 
fortable house,  with  open  windows  and 
an  open  fire. 

No  doubt  the  lives  of  thousands  would 
be  saved  by  destroying  their  houses,  and 
compelling  them  to  sleep  in  the  open  air ; 
—  not  because  houses  are  inevitable  evils, 
but  because  they  are  so  badly  used.  Win- 
dows are  barred  and  closed,  as  if  to  keep 
out  assassins ;  draughts  defended  against, 
as  if  they  were  bomb-shells ;  and  the  fur- 
nace heat  still  more  corrupts  the  air, 
which  has  done  duty  already  —  to  how 
many  lungs,  for  how  many  hours  ? 

Let  the  consumptive  thank  God  for 
the  blessing  of  a  house/,  but  let  him  use 
it  wisely.  How  my  heart  has  ached,  to 
see  the  consumptive  patient  put  away 
in  a  bed,  behind  curtains,  in  an  unventi- 


lated  room,  the  doors  and  windows  care- 
fully closed,  to  shut  out  the  very  food  for 
which  his  lungs  and  system  were  famish- 
ing ! 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Blake,  Jackson, 
and  many  others  have  advised  an  out- 
door life  of  the  wildest  and  most  exposed 
sort,  to  invalids  of  this  class,  —  but  I  do 
wonder  that  they  have  not  equally  in- 
sisted upon  abundance  of  air  for  them, 
as  pure  as  that  of  the  fields  and  moun- 
tains, in  their  own  homes,  and  in  the 
midst  of  friends  and  comforts. 


MOISTURE    IN    THE    ATMOSPHERE. 

IT  is  the  common  belief  that  a  dry  at- 
mosphere is  most  favorable  to  the  con- 
sumptive. Many  medical  authors  have 
advanced  this  assumption.  It  is,  never- 
theless, an  error.  In  the  British  Isles 
and  in  France,  outside  the  cities  and 
manufactories,  the  mortality  from  pul- 
monary diseases  is  much  less  than  among 
the  agricultural  classes  of  this  country. 
And  on  the  western  shores  of  this  con- 
tinent consumption  is  comparatively  un- 
known. 

Our  disadvantage  in  this  comparison 
is  attributable,  in  considerable  part,  to 
the  lack  of  humidity  in  our  atmosphere. 
Without  the  evidence  of  facts,  we  might, 
a  priori,  argue,  that  excessive  dryness  of 
the  air  would  produce  dryness  and  irrita- 
bility of  the  air -passages.  From  time 
immemorial,  watery  vapor  has  been  used 
as  a  remedy  in  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  respiratory  organs. 

A  hundred  times  have  my  consump- 
tive patients  expressed  surprise  that  the 
wet  weather,  in  which  I  have  insisted 
they  should  go  out  as  usual,  has  not  in- 
jured them,  —  that  they  even  breathe 
more  freely  than  on  pleasant  days.  Of 
course,  I  tell  them,  if  the  body  is  well 
protected,  the  more  moist  the  air,  the 
more  grateful  to  your  lungs. 

There  is  no  possible  weather  which  can 
excuse  the  consumptive  for  keeping  in- 
doors. Give  him  sufficient  clothing,  pro- 
tect his  feet  carefully,  and  he  may  go 
out  freely  in  rain,  sleet,  snow,  and  wind. 
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Ignorance  of  this  fact  has  killed  thou- 
sands. 

That  point  of  temperature  at  which  the 
moisture  of  the  air  first  becomes  visible 
is  kn6wn  as  the  dew-point.  According 
to  one  authority,  the  mean  dew-point  of 
England,  from  the  first  of  November  to 
the  Jast  of  March,  is  about  35° ;  that  of 
our  Northern  States  about  16°.  Now 
suppose  a  house  in  England  is  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  70°,  the  drying  power 
would  there  be  represented  by  35.  A 
house  with  the  same  temperature  in  Al- 
bany, for  example,  would  possess  a  dry- 
ing power  of  54.  This  great  contrast  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  two  countries  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  plump  body  and  smooth  skin 
of  the  Englishman,  and  the  lean,  juice- 
less  body,  and1  dry,  cracked  skin  of  the 
Yankee.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  well- 
known  difference  in  the  influence  of 
house-heat  upon  furniture.  Our  chairs 
and  sofas  and  wood -work  warp  and 
shrink,  while  nothing  of  the  sort  occurs 
in  England. 

As  we  cannot  increase  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  con- 
tinent, we  must  limit  our  practical  ef- 
forts to  the  air  of  our  houses.  If  we  use 
a  stove,  its  entire  upper  surface  may  be 
made  a  reservoir  for  water ;  ornamental 
work,  of  but  little  cost,  may  be  used  to 
conceal  it.  The  furnace  may  be  made 
to  send  up,  with  its  heat,  many  gallons 
of  water  daily,  in  the  form  of  vapor.  In 
justice  to  stoves  and  furnaces,  I  must 
say  here,  that,  in  the  opportunity  to  do 
this,  they  possess  one  advantage  over 
open  fire-places. 

By  adding  artificial  moisture  in  this  way 
to  the  air  of  our  houses,  we  not  only  save 
our  furniture  from  drying  and  shrinking, 
but  protect  our  skin,  eyes,  nose,  throat, 
and  lungs  from  undue  dryness,  and  from 
the  affections  to  which  it  would  give  rise. 
It  is  found  necessary,  in  our  cloth-manu- 
factories, to  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere 
in  order  to  successful  spinning.  Intel- 
ligent managers  have  assured  me  that 
coughs  and  throat  difficulties  are  compar- 
atively rare  in  the  spinning  department. 


AVe  must  all  have  observed,  that,  while 
the  air  of  a  hot  kitchen  is  comfortable, 
that  of  a  parlor  at  the  same  heat,  from 
an  air-tight  stove,  is  almost  suffocating. 
The  kitchen  has  a  hot  stove,  but  the 
steam  of  its  boiling  kettles  moistens  the 
air. 

Your  country  aunt,  who  has  lived  over 
her  cooking-stove  for  years  without  seri- 
ous inconvenience,  after  spending  an  af- 
ternoon in  your  parlor,  heated  by  a  stove 
or  furnace,  returns  home  "  glad  to  get 
out  of  that  hot,  stiffing  air."  And  yet 
the  thermometer  may  have  indicated  that 
the  kitchen  was  ten  degrees  warmer  than 
the  parlor.  The  dry  heat  of  the  parlor 
produced  headache,  irritability,  and  per- 
haps a  sense  of  stricture  in  the  chest. 
If  we  would  avoid  these,  a  dry  chapped 
skin,  an  irritable  nervous  system,  and  a 
dry  hacking  cough,  we  must  add  the  need- 
ed humidity  by  artificial  means. 


CLIMATE. 

THE  influence  of  climate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tuberculosis  was  formerly 
much  exaggerated.  Removal  to  a  warm 
latitude,  so  generally  prescribed  some 
years  ago,  is  now  rarely  advised.  Al- 
though the  bland  atmosphere  and  out- 
of-door  life  of  the  tropics  may  often 
check  the  progress  of  the  malady,  yet 
the  constitution  is  generally  so  enervat- 
ed that  the  return  to  home  and  friends 
involves  often  not  only  a  return  of  the 
malady,  but  its  more  rapid  progress.  At 
present,  a  winter  at  Lake  Superior,  or 
other  region  where  the  cold  is  intense 
and  uniform,  is  the  popular  prescription. 
I  do  not  doubt  the  value  of  the  expedient 
in  many  cases.  But  the  consumptive 
who  can  afford  a  winter  neither  in  the 
Mediterranean  nor  at  the  frigid  North 
may  comfort  himself  that  the  value  of 
such  trips  has  been  greatly  overrated. 
Advice  to  the  phthisical  to  spend  a  sea- 
son a  thousand  miles  from  home  is,  to  a 
large  majority  of  them,  not  xmlike  that 
of  the  whimsical  London  doctor  to  the 
rag  -  picker  he  found  coughing  in  the 
streets :  —  "  That  's  a  bad  cough,  a  bad 
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cough,  you  have.  I  advise  you  to  make 
a  journey  on  the  Continent;  and,  in  order 
to  secure  all  the  advantages,  you  had  bet- 
ter travel  in  your  own  earriage."  Hap- 
pily for  those  with  short  purses,  health 
in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  is  more 
easily  found  at  home. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  prejudice 
against  our  New-England  climate,  enter- 
tained by  consumptives,  is  well-founded. 
The  slight  percentage  of  difference  against 
us,  as  compared  with  the  people  of  other 
parts  of  the  country,  in  the  number  of 
deaths  from  consumption,  is  to  be  traced, 
I  believe,  not  so  much  to  our  climate  as 
to  our  manufactories.  New  England  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  great  factories,  labor 
in  which  is  so  prejudicial  to  health,  —  as 
well  as  a  greater  number  of  furnaces, 
air-tight  stoves,  and  close  houses. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  sudden  chan- 
ges of  the  New-England  climate  are  dis- 
astrous to  the  consumptive  who  is  well 
protected.  While  it  is  true  that  our  cli- 
mate provokes  a  greater  number  of  colds 
than  that  of  Florida,  it  is  not  less  true 
that  our  atmosphere  is  more  invigorating. 

"  The  Climate  of  the  United  States,"  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Forry,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind 
ever  published,  gives  a  great  number  of 
facts,  interesting  in  this  connection.  His 
statistics  are  gathered  exclusively  from 
the  army.  The  men  of  the  army  are,  in 
great  part,  of  the  same  age,  from  the 
same  rank  in  life,  of  the  same  habits,  and 
have  the  same  clothing,  food,  and  labor, 
and  when  sick  the  same  treatment.  The 
influence  of  climate  upon  human  health 
may,  therefore,  be  ascertained  with  more 
accuracy  from  careful  observations  among 
this  class  of  men  than  from  any  other 
source.  In  comparing  the  populations 
of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
accurate  allowance  for  the  manifold  dif- 
ferences in  habits,  diet,  occupation,  etc. 

Dr.  Forry  shows  conclusively,  that, 
while  colds  and  influenzas  are  more  com- 
mon in  the  northern  branches  of  the  reg- 
ular army,  as  552  to  271,  consumption 
is  more  common  in  the  southern,  in  the 


proportion  of  10£  to  7§.  In  the  southern 
divisions  there  are  708  cases  of  fever  of 
various  sorts  to  192  in  the  northern 
"  We  may  safely  infer,"  he  says,  "  that 
whatever  tends  to  impair  the  constitu- 
tion, as  fevers,  tends  to  develop  consump- 
tion in  every  class  which  is  predisposed, 
and  in  all  climates  and  countries."  •  Dr. 
Forry's  tables  present  some  curious  facts. 
One  which  will  most  impress  the  gen- 
eral reader  is,  that  rheumatism  is  more 
common  at  Key  West  than  on  the  coast 
of  New  England.  But  it  will  not  sur- 
prise the  reflecting,  that  a  change  of  5° 
at  Key  West  is  felt  as  much  as  one  of 
20°  at  Boston.  The  slight  changes,  how- 
ever, do  not  equally  purify  the  atmos- 
phere and  invigorate  the  body. 


No  subject  is  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  health  of  the  respiratory  ap- 
paratus as  dress.  And,  as  bearing  upon 
pulmonary  consumption,  there  are  cer- 
tain errors  in  the  dress  of  children  which 
must  be  noticed.  I  believe  I  echo  the 
voice  of  my  profession,  when  I  declare 
that  the  seeds  of  consumption  are  plant- 
ed in  thousands  by  these  mistakes  in 
dress  during  infancy  and  childhood.  To 
correct  these,  permit  nie  a  few  practical 
suggestions. 

The  skirt-bands  must  be  left  very  loose. 
If  you  would  give  the  baby's  lungs  and 
heart  the  best  chance  for  development, 
the  dress  about  the  chest  and  waist 
should  be  so  loose,  that,  if  the  child  be 
held  up  by  the  shoulders,  its  entire  dress, 
except  as  sustained  by  the  shoulders,  will 
fall  to  the  floor.  With  such  a  dress  the 
blood  is  so  much  sooner  oxygenated,  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  character- 
istic dark  red  color  of  the  skin  will  dis- 
appear much  sooner  than  with  a  close 
dress. 

The  bones  surrounding  the  small,  fee- 
ble lungs,  now  for  the  first  time  begin- 
ning to  move,  are  so  soft  and  pliable, 
that,  under  the  slightest  pressure,  they 
will  yield,  and  the  capacity  of  the  lungs 
be  reduced.  Yet  I  have  seen  the  nurse 
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use  the  entire  strength  of  her  fin  .HITS  in 
the  first  application  of  the  .skirt-bands.  No 
thoughtful  person,  acquainted  with  tlie 
anatomy  of  the  thorax  in  a  new-born 
babe,  can  escape  the  eonclusion  that  its 
vitality  is  seriously  compromised  by  this 
pressure  upon  the  principal  organs  of 
that  vitality.  In  many  instances  I  have 
seen  the  character  of  the  little  one's  res- 
piration and  pulse  decidedly  affected  by 
enlarging  the  skirt-bands. 
,  Mothers,  if  you  think  all  this  pressure 
necessary  to  give  your  babes  a  form,  as 
I  have  heard  some  of  you  say,  you  forget 
that  the  Creator  of  your  child  has  all  wis- 
dom and  skill,  and  that  any  changes  in 
the  baby's  form  and  proportions  must 
prove  only  mischievous.  And  perhaps 
you  may  not  feel  your  pride  hurt  by  the 
suggestion,  that  His  taste  is  quite  equal 
to  yours.  That  a  corset  or  other  ma- 
chine is  needed  to  give  a  human  being  a 
form,  as  is  so  often  suggested,  is  an  impu- 
tation on  the  Creator  which  no  thought- 
ful and  conscientious  person  can  indulge. 

Dress  of  Children's  Arms.  —  Promi- 
nent among  the  errors  in  the  dress  of 
children  is_  the  custom  of  leaving  their 
arms  nude. 

I  speak  of  the  dress  for  the  damp  and 
cold  seasons.  It  should  be  added,  that 
during  the  cool  summer  evenings  too 
much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  pro- 
tecting the  baby's  arms  and  shoulders. 
If  the  mother  desires  to  exhibit  her  dar- 
ling's beautiful  skin,  let  her  cut  out  a 
bit  of  the  dress  near  its  heart,  and  when 
the  neighbors  come  in,  let  her  show  the 
skin  thus  exposed  to  the  company.  This 
is  so  near  the  central  furnace  of  the  body 
that  it  has  no  chance  to  get  cold  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  arms  and  legs,  we  have 
parts  far  removed  from  the  furnace, 
and  such  parts  require  special  protec- 
tion. 

Take  the  glass  tube  of  the  thermom- 
eter out  of  the  frame,  and  put  the  bulb 
in  your  baby's  mouth.  The  mercury 
rises  to  98°.  Now,  on  a  cool  evening, 
place  the  same  bulb  in  its  little  hand  ;  (I 
am  supposing  it  has  naked  arms;)  the 
mercury  Avill  sink  to  60°  or  less.  Need 


I  say  that  all  the  blood  which  has  to 
make  its  way  through  the  diminutive  and 
tortuous  vessels  of  those  cold  anus  must 
become  nearly  as  cold  as  the  arms  and 
hands  themselves  V  And  need  1  add,  that, 
as  the  cold  currents  of  blood  come  from 
both  arms  back  into  the  vital  organs,  they 
play  the  mischief  there  V 

If  you  would  preserve  your  child  from 
croup,  pneumonia,  and  a  score  of  other 
grave  affections,  you  should  keep  its  arms 
warm.  Thick  woollen  sleeves,  fitting  the 
little  dimpled  arms  down  to  the  hands, 
at  least,  constitute  the  true  covering. 

A  distinguished  physician  of  Paris  de- 
clared just  before  his  death,  —  "I  believe 
that  during  the  twenty-six  years  that  I 
have  practised  my  profession  in  this  city, 
twenty  thousand  children  have  been 
borne  to  the  cemeteries,  a  sacrifice  to  the 
absurd  custom  of  naked  arms." 

When  in  Harvard  College,  many  years 
ago,  I  heard  the  eminent  Dr.  Warren 
say,  —  u  Boston  sacrifices  hundreds  of 
babes  every  year  by  not  clothing  their 
arms." 

Wrhat  has  been  said  of  the  dress  of 
children  is  none  the  less  applicable  to 
the  dress  of  adults.  One  of  the  gravest 
mistakes  in  the  dress  of  women  is  the 
very  thin  covering  of  their  arms  and  legs. 
A  young  lady  once  asked  me  what  she 
could  do  for  her  very  thin  arms.  She 
said  she  was  ashamed  of  them.  •  I  felt  of 
them  through  the  thin  lace  covering,  and 
found  them  freezing  cold.  I  asked  her 
what  she  supposed  would  make  muscles 
grow  ?  Exercise,  she  replied.  Certain- 
ly, —  but  exercise  makes  them  grow  only 
by  giving  them  more  blood.  Six  months 
of  vigorous  exercise  will  do  less  to  give 
those  cold,  naked  arms  circulation  than 
would  a  single  month,  were  they  warmly 
clad. 

The  value  of  exercise  depends  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  muscles.  A  cold 
gymnasium  is  unprofitable.  Its  temper- 
ature should  be  between  sixty  and  sev- 
enty, or  the  limbs  should  be  warmly 
clothed.  I  know  our  servant -girls  and 
blacksmiths,  by  constant  and  vigorous 
exercise,  acquire  large,  fine  arms,  in  spite 
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of  their  nakedness  ;  and  if  our  young  la- 
dies will  labor  as  hard  from  morning  till 
night  as  do  these  useful  elasses,  they  may 
have  as  fine  arms ;  but  even  then  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  would  get  rid  of  their 
congestions  in  the  head,  lungs,  and  stom- 
ach, without  more  dress  upon  the  arms 
and  legs. 

Perfect  health  depends  upon  perfect 
circulation.  Every  living  thing  that  has 
the  latter  has  the  former.  Put  your 
hand  under  your  dress  upon  your  body. 
Now  place  it  upon  your  arm.  If  you 
find  the  temperature  of  the  body  over 
90°  and  that  of  your  arm  under  60°,  you 
have  lost  the  equilibrium  of  circulation. 
The  head  has  too  much  blood,  producing 
headache ;  or  the  chest  too  much,  pro- 
ducing cough,  rapid  breathing,  pain  in 
the  side,  or  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  or 
the  stomach  too  much,  producing  indi- 
gestion. Any  or  all  these  difficulties  are 
temporarily  relieved  by  immersion  of  the 
hands  or  feet  in  hot  water,  and  perma- 
nently relieved  by  such  dress  and  exer- 
cise of  the  extremities  as  will  make  the 
derivation  permanent. 

The  most  earnest  efforts  looking  to- 
wards dress -reform  have  had  reference 
to  the  length  of  the  skirt.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  woman's  first  duties  to  make  her- 
self beautiful.  The  long  skirt,  the  trail 
even,  is  in  fine  taste.  Among  the  dress- 
features  of  the  stage  none  is  so  beautiful. 
The  artist  is  ever  delighted  to  introduce 
it  in  his  pictures  of  woman.  For  the 
drawing-room,  it  is  superb.  When  we 
meet  on  dress  occasions,  I  cannot  see 
why  we  may  not  introduce  this  exquisite 
feature.  If  it  is  said  that  expense  and 
inconvenience  are  involved,  I  reply,  so 
they  are  in  paintings  and  statuary. 

For  church  and  afternoon  -  sittings, 
skirts  that  nearly  touch  the  floor  seem  to 
me  in  good  taste  ;  but  for  the  street, 
when  snowy  or  muddy,  for  the  active 
duties  of  house-keeping,  for  the  gymna- 
sium, and  for  mountain-trips,  it  need  not 
be  argued,  with  those  whose  brains  are 
not  befogged  by  fashion,  that  the  skirts 
should  fall  to  about  the  knee. 

Dr.   Clarke  says,  —  "  Since  the  free 


expansion  of  the  chest,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  unimpeded  action  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  is  essential  to  health,  the  employ- 
ment of  tight  stays  and  those  forms  of 
dress  which  interfere  with  these  natural 
actions  must  be  injurious,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  too  strongly  censured." 

The  celebrated  Dr.  James  J&hnson  de- 
clares,—  "  The  growth  of  the  whole  body 
and  the  freedom  of  all  its  functions  so 
much  depend  upon  perfect  digestion,  that 
every  impediment  to  that  digestion,  such 
as  compression  of  the  middle  of  the  body, 
must  inevitably  derange  the  whole  con- 
stitution. Although  the  evils  of  tight  la- 
cing are  as  patent  as  the  sun  at  noonday, 
I  have  never  known  its  commission  to  be 
acknowledged  by  any  fair  dame.  It  is 
considered  essential  to  a  fine  figure,  yet 
I  never  could  discover  any  marks  of  stays 
in  the  statues  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  or 
the  Apollo.  And  I  venture  to  aver  that 
the  Cyprian  goddess  was  not  in  the  hab- 
it of  drawing  her  zone  as  tight  as  the 
modern  fair  ones,  else  the  sculptor  would 
have  recorded  the  cincture  in  marble. 
The  comfort  and  motions  of  the  foot  are 
not  more  abridged  and  cramped  by  the 
Chinese  shoe  than  are  respiration  and 
digestion  by  the  stay."  Thus  wrote  the 
physician  to  the  father  of  the  present 
queen  of  England. 

A  former  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  university  of 
Vermont  says,  —  "Undue  confinement 
of  the  chest  must  at  all  periods  of  life  be 
prejudicial;  hence  the  practice  of  tight 
lacing  we  almost  always  find  classed 
among  the  causes  of  phthisis,  as  well  as 
of  numerous  other  ills."  And  he  adds, 
—  "It  is  surelv  an  erroneous  notion  that 
women  need  the  support  of  stays." 


BEST    MATERIAL    FOR    DRESS. 

IN  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in'  all 
climates,  the  best  material  for  dress,  for 
old  and  young,  for  strong  and  weak,  is 
woollen.  It  is  the  poorest  conductor  of 
heat,  and  therefore  secures  the  most  equa- 
ble temperature.  This  is  the  principal 
object  of  dress.  The  superiority  of  wool- 
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len  clothing  for  babes  is  even  greater  in 
July  than  in  January.  In  the  warmest 
days  a  single  thickness  of  soft  flannel  will 
suilice.  But  if  linen  or  cotton  be  worn, 
the  garment  is  soon  moistened  by  perspi- 
ration, and  two  or  three  additional  thick- 
nesses are  needed  to  protect  the  child 
against  the  ill-effects  of  a  draught. 

In  warm  weather  we  find  it  necessary 
to  wear  woollen  garments  in  the  gymna- 
sium, as  a  protection  against  a  chill  from 
draughts  while  perspiring.  Our  soldiers 
in  the  South  find  flannel  their  best  friend, 
securing  them  against  the  extremes  and 
exposures  of  their  camp  and  field  life. 
Blacksmiths,  glass-blowers,  furnace-men, 
and  others  exposed  to  the  highest  tem- 
peratures, find  woollen  indispensable. 

Few  practices  will  do  so  much  to  se- 
cure the  comfort  and  protect  the  health 
of  young  children  as  dressing  them  in 
flannel  night  and  day,  the  year  round. 
It  may  be  objected  that  flannel  irritates 
a  delicate  skin.  This  is  often  so,  as  the 
skin  is  now  treated.  But  there  is  no  ba- 
bv's  skin  so  thin  and  delicate  that  daily 
bathing  and  faithful  friction  may  not  re- 
move this  extreme  susceptibility.  And  as 
the  skin  is  the  organ  upon  which  the  out- 
er world  makes  its  impressions,  nothing 
is  more  important  than  that  all  morbid 
susceptibility  should  be  removed. 

An  additional  advantage  in  the  use  of 
flannel  is,  that  it  serves  by  its  mechani- 
cal effect  to  keep  up  a  healthy  surface 
circulation,  which  is  one  of  the  vital  con- 
ditions of  health.  The  skin  and  the  lungs 
act  and  react  upon  each  other  more  di- 
rectly, if  possible,  than  any  other  two  or- 
gans *of  the  body.  Children  born  with  a 
predisposition  to  consumption  especially 
need  a  vigorous  treatment  of  the  skin. 

Professor  Dunglison  says,  —  "The  best 
clothing  to  protect  us  from  external  heat 
or  cold  is  one  that  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
caloric,  or  one  that  does  not  permit  heat 
to  pass  readily  through  it.  This  is  the 
ease  with  woollen.  The  Spaniard  and 
the  Oriental  throw  woollen  mantles  over 
them  when  they  expose  themselves  to 
the  sun. 

Ix)nde  asserts  that  "  the  use  of  woollen 


next  the  skin  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
means  possessed  by  therapeutics.  Its 
use  on  children  does  much  to  prevent 
bowel-affections,  and  with  it  we  can  bear 
with  impunity  the  vicissitudes  of  weath- 
er." 

Brocehi  ascribes  the  immunity  of 
sheep  which  feed  night  and  day  in  the 
Campagna  di  Roma  u  to  the  protection 
afforded  them  by  their  wool." 

Patissier  affirms  that  woollen  clothing 
has  been  found  effectual  in  preserving 
the  health  of  laborers  working  in  marshy 
grounds,  canals,  and  drains. 

Captain  Murray,  of  the  English  ser- 
vice, after  two  years  spent  among  the 
icebergs  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  sailed, 
immediately  upon  his  return  to  England, 
for  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained 
some  months,  and  while  other  officers  lost 
many  men,  he  returned  to  England  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man,  which  he  ascribed 
in  considerable  part  to  the  use  of  flannel. 
So  important  did  he  regard  this  hygienic 
measure  that  he  had  every  man  examin- 
ed daily  to  ascertain  that  he  had  not 
thrown  off  his  flannels. 

A  distinguished  author  writes  that  the 
aged,  infirm,  rheumatic,  and  those  liable 
to  pulmonary  disease,  are  greatly  ben- 
efited by  the  use  of  flannel. 

Dr.  Willich  says,  —  "  Wool  recom- 
mends itself  to  us,  because  it  is  the  cov- 
ering of  those  animals  most  resembling 
man  in  structure." 

Count  Rumford  says  he  is  convinced 
of  the  utility  of  flannel  in  all  seasons, 
that  he  was  relieved  by  its  use  from  a 
pain  in  the  breast,  to  which  he  was  much 
subject,  and  had  never  since  known  an 
hour's  illness. 

The  celebrated  Hufeland  says  it  is  a 
desirable  dress  for  the  nervous,  those 
subject  to  colds,  catarrhs,  influenzas,  and, 
in  fact,  for  all  invalids. 

Another  writer  says  that  desperate  dis- 
eases would  be  prevented,  and  many  val- 
uable lives  saved,  by  its  more  universal 
use. 

A  distinguished  American  physician 
says  that  flannel  next  the  skin  is  of  ser- 
vice to  the  consumptive  by  the  irritation 
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it  produces,  as  well  as  the  defence  it  af- 
fords against  the  cold. 

An  English  authority  says,  —  "  Expe- 
rience has  so  fully  evinced  the  utility  of 
covering  the  skin  with  flannel,  that  no 
person  habituated  to  its  use,  in  our  damp 
climate,  can  be  persuaded  to  dispense 
with  it  at  any  season  of  the  year." 

EXERCISE. 

MOTION  is  the  great  law  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  the  first  instinct  of  animal 
life.  When  it  ceases,  life  ceases.  The 
degree  of  life  may  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  normal  motion.  When  the 
life-forces  run  low,  the  natural  and  most 
effectual  method  of  invigorating  those 
forces  is  found  in  motion. 

The  popular  education  of  our  children 
is  a  lamentable  violation  of  this  law. 
The  young  child,  left  in  freedom,  keeps 
its  nurse  on  the  qui  vive  during  every 
waking  hour  by  its  uncontrollable  activi- 
ty. The  effort  which  our  school-system 
makes  to  crush  out  this  instinct,  by  com- 
pelling children  to  sit  on  hard  chairs, 
bent  over  desks,  motionless  six  hours  a 
day,  is,  considered  in  its  influence  upon 
the  vitality  of  the  nation,  the  saddest  of 
all  possible  mistakes. 

A  radical  change  in  this  respect  is  im- 
peratively demanded  by  the  growing  in- 
telligence of  the  people.  The  Germans, 
—  God  bless  them !  —  having  given  more 
faithful  study  to  the  various  problems  of 
human  development,  have  devised  better 
modes.  The  Kindergarten,  one  of  the 
many  beautiful  blossoms  of  the  genius  of 
that  noble  people,  is  being  transplanted 
to  this  country.  Wise  parents,  thank 
Heaven,  and  take  heart.  Miss  Peabody's 
Kindergarten,  in  Boston,  should  be  visit- 
ed by  the  friends  of  education. 

^Nothing  at  this  hour  is  so  much  need- 
ed in  the  development  of  the  young  as 
some  system  of  physical  training,  which, 
under  competent  masters,  may  be  intro- 
duced as  a  part  of  the  daily  drill  into  all 
our  schools,  public  and  private.  The 
routine  should  be  so  arranged  that  study 
and  physical  exercise  should  alternate  in 


periods  not  longer  than  half  an  hour 
throughout  the  day.  P'or  example  :  the 
school  opens  at  9  o'clock.  The  first  half 
hour  is  devoted  to  study  and  recitation 
Let  the  second  be  given  to  vigorous  train- 
ing in  the  gymnasium  under  a  drill-mas- 
ter, and  to  music.  The  third  to  study 
and  recitation.  The  fourth  to  drill,  in 
which  those  with  weak  stomachs  form  a 
class  by  themselves,  with  special  exercis- 
es ;  those  with  weak  chests  another ;  those 
with  weak  spines  still  another :  all  classi- 
fied and  treated  according  to  their  sever- 
al needs.  The  fifth  half-hour  to  study 
and  recitation.  The  sixth  to  declama- 
tion, singing,  or  culture  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans, in  general  and  special  ways.  The 
seventh  and  eighth  half-hours  to  study, 
conversation,  etc.  And  again  in  the  af- 
ternoon an  alternation  of  intellectual  and 
physical  exercises,  the  latter  so  ordered 
as  to  bring  into  play  every  muscle,  and 
thus  secure  the  symmetrical  development 
of  the  body.  Who  can  doubt  that  under 
this  system  greater  progress  would  be 
made  in  intellectual  culture  than  at  pres- 
ent ?  The  mind  would  find  more  effec- 
tive tools  for  its  work.  But,  with  an  in- 
credulous shake  of  the  head,  the  people 
say,  "  Yes,  this  is  all»very  fine,  but  quite 
impracticable."  If  by  this  they  mean 
that  it  is  not  practicable  until  the  public 
conscience  is  better  enlightened,  I  grant 
the  force  of  the  objection.  But  if  they 
mean  to  say,  that,  with  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  physical  culture,  such  a  school  is 
an  impracticability,  I  am  confident  they 
are  mistaken.  The  order  I  suggest  could 
be  introduced  in  a  week  in  any  existing 
school,  did  the  parents  and  teachers  so 
will.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that 
such  a  school  as  I  have  described,  possess- 
ing all  the  best  facilities  for  classical  and 
scientific  instruction,  and  under  the  man- 
agement of  eminent  educators,  will  be 
opened  in  an  American  city  within  the 
present  year.  The  school  has  been  de- 
termined upon  from  the  conviction  that 
only  in  beginning  with  the  rising  genera- 
tion can  the  results  of  physical  culture, 
or  the  system  combining  both  physical 
and  intellectual  culture,  in  their  natural 
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relations,  be  thorough  and  satisfactory, 
and  that  the  results  of  this  experiment 
would  do  more  than  all  that  can  bo  said 
or  written  to  arouse  public  attention. 

Swoetsor  says,  —  "  Were  I  required  to 
name  the  remedy  which  promises  most 
aid  in  the  onset  of  consumption,  I  should 
say,  daily  gentle  and  protracted  exer- 
cise in  a  mild  and  equable  atmosphere. 
....  Exercise,  moreover,  determines  the 
blood  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  ren- 
dering the  cutaneous  functions  more  ac- 
tive and  healthful,  and  may  in  this  way 
also  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  the 
lungs." 

Dr.  Parrish  says  that  "  vigorous  and 
free  exposure  to  the  air  is  by  far  the  most 
clliciout  remedy  in  pulmonary  consump- 
tion." 

Dr.  Pitcher  states  that  "the  consump- 
tive Indians  of  the  Osage  tribe  have  their 
symptoms  suspended  during  their  semi- 
annual buffalo-hunts,  but  that  these  soon 
return  on  becoming  again  inactive  in 
their  towns." 

Dr.  Rush  informs  us  that  he  saw  three 
persons  who  had  been  cured  of  consump- 
tion by  the  hardships  of  military  life  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  same  dis- 
tinguished authority  affirms  that  "  the 
remedy  for  consumption  must  be  sought 
in  those  exercises  and  employments  which 
give  the  greatest  vigor  to  the  constitu- 
tion." 

Dr.  Chambers,  physician  to  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  says, — "  If  we  examine  the  his- 
tory of  those  who  have  lived  longest  with 
consumption,  we  shall  not  find  them  to 
have  been  those  who  have  lived  in-doors, 
hanging  their  lives  on  their  thermome- 
ters." He  gives  the  case  of  a  friend  of 
his  "  who  from  his  youth  has  had  tuber- 
cular disease,  but  has  kept  hounds,  con- 
tested elections,  sat  in  Parliament,  but 
never  allows  any  one  to  doctor  his  chest." 

Lord  Bacon  asserted  that  "  there  was 
no  disease  among  pupils  that  gymnastics 
and  calisthenics  could  not  cure."  And 
Galen  declared  "  him  to  be  the  best  phy- 
sician who  was  the  best  teacher  of  gym- 
nastics." While  Dryden,  long  ago,  sang,— 

"  The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend." 


Consumptives  are  advised  to  ride  on 
horseback,  to  make  long  journeys  in  the 
saddle.  This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
valuable  exercises.  There  are  numerous 
well-authenticated  instances  of  cures  by 
its  means,  even  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease.  But  many  persons  can- 
not avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
In  our  cities,  not  one  phthisical  invalid 
in  ten,  especially  among  women,  can 
command  facilities  for  daily  horseback- 
riding,  still  less  can  they  take  long  jour- 
neys. 

Hunting,  fishing,  and  mountain-air  are 
advised.  But  how  can  many  who  reside 
in  towns  and  cities,  and  who  most  need 
muscular  training,  secure  such  recrea- 
tions ?  , 

Walking  is  very  generally  prescribed, 
and  is  doubtless  the  most  available  of  the 
exercises  named.  But  in  the  case  of 
women,  the  present  mode  of  dress  seri- 
ously interferes  with  the  ease  and  physi- 
ological benefits  of  this  exercise ;  and  few 
would  exchange  the  long  skirt  for  the 
short  one  with  pantalets  or  Turkish  trou- 
sers. And  yet  this  change  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  best  results. 

While  I  would  encourage  all  out-dooi 
exercises  and  amusements,  it  is  evident 
that  exercises  which  can  be  introduced 
into  every  house,  which  may  be  practised 
by  persons  of  both  sexes,  all  ages  and  de- 
grees of  strength,  and  which  possess  such 
fascination  as  shall  make  them  perma- 
nently attractive,  are  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired, to  meet  wants  not  otherwise  sup- 
plied. 

Many  exercises  have  been  advised 
with  reference  to  general  health  and 
strength.  I  submit  a  series  possessing 
peculiar  virtues  for  the  consumptive.  To 
him  all  exercises  are  not  equally  profita- 
ble. Ten  movements  of  a  sort  adapted 
to  his  special  needs  are  worth  a  hundred 
not  so  adapted.  He  has  a  narrow  chest 
and  drooping  shoulders.  This  distortion 
results  in  displacement  of  the  lungs.  And 
yet  he  may  have  legs  and  hips  compara- 
tively vigorous.  Ten  movements  con- 
centrated upon  those  muscles  whose  defi- 
ciency permits  the  drooping  of  the  shoul- 
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ders  will  be  more  valuable  than  a  hun- 
dred for  the  legs.  There  are  several 
hundred  muscles  in  the  human  body.  In 
every  case  of  consumption  certain  groups 
of  these  muscles  are  defective.  Restora- 
tion of  the  lost  symmetry  calls  for  those 
exercises  which  will  develop  the  defec- 
tive groups.  Prescribing  a  walk  for  a 
patient  whose  legs  are  already  vigor- 
ous, but  whose  arms  and  shoulders  are 
contracted  and  weak,  is  like  prescrib- 
ing a  medicine  because  it  is  a  medi- 
cine, without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
malady. 

A  blister  applied  to  the  chest  relieves 
pain  within.  It  accomplishes  this  by 
drawing  the  blood  to  the  surface,  and 
thus  subtracting  from  the  congestion  at 
the  point  of  disease.  If  the  blister  were 
applied  to  the  foot  or  leg,  it  would  not 
sensibly  relieve  the  congestion  in  the 
chest. 

If,  instead  of  applying  a  blister,  we 
use  exercise  as  the  remedial  measure, 
and  by  drawing  blood  into  the  muscles 
we  would  relieve  the  congestion  within, 
the  importance  of  subtracting  from  the 
vessels  which  bear  the  blood  to  the  dis- 
eased part  is  not  less  than  in  the  case  of 
the  blister.  For  the  relief  or  cure  of 
disease  in  any  of  the  chest  organs  a  few 
well-directed  movements  of  those  muscles 
about  the  chest  which  lack  circulation 
will  accomplish  more  than  hours  of  walk- 
ing. 

The  intelligent  physician,  in  prescrib- 
ing muscular  training,  will  not  say,  sim- 
ply and  generally,  "  I  advise  you  to  ex- 
ercise," but  he  will  indicate  the  particu- 
lar exercises  applicable  to  the  case.  He 
will  first  thoughtfully  ask,  "  What  group 
of  muscles  is  defective  ?  "  When  he  has 
answered  this  question  accurately,  he  is 
prepared  for  a  second,  —  "What  exer- 
cises will  bring  into  direct  training  the 
defective  group?"  When  these  points 
are  settled,  he  can  direct  the  training 
wisely.  To  recommend  horseback  -  rid- 
ing—  good  as  it  is  —  for  all  consump- 
tives, is  not  a  whit  more  discriminating 
than  to  prescribe  a  particular  variety  of 
food  for  all  invalids.  The  medical  man 


who  has  a  general  formula  for  a  certain 
class  of  patients  is  haixlly  more  thought- 
ful than  the  vender  of  the  "  all-healing 
ointment." 

Little  or  no  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  vital  subject  of  exercise  as  ?.  cura- 
tive means.  In  many  cases  treated  by 
Ling's  methods,  when  skilfully  applied, 
the  results  have  been  so  marvellous  that 
medical  men  who  had  not  studied  the 
philosophy  of  the  Movement  Cure  have 
attributed  the  rapid  improvement  to  Ani- 
mal Magnetism.  They  could  not  con- 
ceive that  muscular  exercise  alone  could 
produce  such  wonderful  results. 

Symmetry  of  body  and  mind  is  vital  to 
health.  Its  loss  in  the  mind  leads  not 
unfrequently  to  insanity,  —  its  loss  in  the 
body  to  numberless  maladies.  The  great 
defect  in  our  system  of  education  lies  just 
here.  There  is  no  discrimination  be- 
tween the  members  of  a  class,  part  of 
which  needs  one  kind  of  culture  to  pro- 
duce symmetry  and  health,  while  another 
part  needs  quite  another.  The  gymna- 
sium, where  all  perform  the  same  exer- 
cises, may  be  charged  with  the  same  rad- 
ical defect.  In  a  school  for  thorough 
mental  or  physical  training,  pupils  must 
be  classified  and  trained  with  reference 
to  their  individual  needs.  This  principle 
underlies  the  successful  treatment  of  con- 
sumption. He  who  would  contribute  to 
its  cure  by  exercise  —  the  most  efficient 
of  all  possible  remedies  —  must  not  say 
to  his  patients  simply,  "  Exercise,  exer- 
cise, exercise,"  but  he  must  distinctly 
mark  out  those  exercises  which  are  pre- 
cisely adapted  to  the  case  of  each. 

As  an  additional  reason  for  discrimina- 
tion in  prescribing  physical  exercises  lor 
consumptives,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  almost  every  patient  belonging  to  this 
class  there  are  complications  with  other 
diseases  each  of  which  requires  consider- 
ation. 


EXERCISES     POSSESSING     PECULIAR 
VALUE   FOR    CONSUMPTIVES. 

MOST  consumptive  invalids  are  indis- 
posed to  exercise,  and  particularly  in- 
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disposed  to  employ  their  arms.  Many 
attempt  training  of  the  shoulders  and 
chest,  and  abandon  it  in  disgust.  But 
it'  in  the  systematic  performance  of  the 
exercises  other  persons  are  interested, 
the  patient  cannot  withdraw.  Besides, 
those  exercises  in  which  others  partici- 
pate have  social  attractions,  to  which 
consumptives,  as  a  class,  are  peculiarly 
susceptible. 

For  example,  a  consumptive  young  la- 
dy has  brothers  who  assist  her  in  certain 
prescribed  exercises.  These  are  to  be 
executed  twice  a  day,  at  hours  when  the 
brothers  are  at  home.  There  is  an  affec- 
tionate interest  in  the  group  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pleasant  duty.  It  is  not  for- 
gotten. Suppose  the  brother  is  the  pa- 
tient, the  sisters  or  mother  will  act  as  as- 
sistants. In  every  family  such  exercises 
are  sure  of  the  proper  attention.  I  need 
scarcely  say,  that,  if  the  patient  under- 
take to  exercise  alone,  with  dumb-bells 
or  some  similar  means,  it  will  soon  grow 
tiresome,  and  be  abandoned. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
moment  that  other  members  of  the  fami- 
ly —  who  are  not  unlikely  to  be  predis- 
posed to  the  same  malady  —  will  thus  se- 
cure a  series  of  profitable  exercises.  I 
must  add  my  conviction,  that  by  no  oth- 
er variety  of  training  can  the  efforts  be 
so  accurately  directed  to  the  muscles 
whose  weakness  permits  the  distortion 
of  chest  which  is  often  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  malady. 

With  a  good -sized  room,  and  open 
windows,  the  air  may  be  pure,  while  the 
exercise  will  prove  the  occasion  of  a 
thorough  ventilation  of  the  house. 

I  am  indebted  to  Friedrich  Robert 
Nitzsehe  of  Dresden  for  the  drawings  of 
the  accompanying  cuts.  His  works  are 
invaluable. 

Fig.  1.  Assistant,  standing  behind  the 
patient,  grasps  his  hands.  Patient  draws 
up  the  hands,  as  shown  in  the  dotted 
lines,  assistant  resisting.  Patient  forces 
his  hands  back  again  to  the  first  po- 
sition, assistant  resisting.  Repeat  five 
times. 

In  this,  as  in  the  other  exercises  ad- 


Fig.  1. 

vised,  the  resistance  should  be  adapted 
to  the  patient's  strength. 


Fig.  2. 

Fig.  2.  Assistant,  standing  behind  the 
patient,  who  is  seated,  grasps  his  uplifted 
hands.  Patient  draws  down  the  hands, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  assistant 
resisting.  Patient  forces  the  hands  lack 
to  the  first  position,  assistant  resisting. 
Repeat  three  times. 
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the  strength  of  the  patient  or  the  weak- 
ness of  the  assistant,  it  might  prove  more 
agreeable  to  employ  two  assistants. 


Fig.  3. 

Fig.  3  shows  an  improvement  on  Fig. 
2  for  those  cases  in  which,  either  from 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 

Figs.  4  and  5  represent  an  exercise     patient  should  exert  the  positive  force  in 
which  hardly  needs  description.      The     both  directions,  the  assistants  resisting. 
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Fig.  6. 


VOL.    XI. 


Fig.  7. 

Fig.  6  or  7  may  be  used  next  in  order. 
43 
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Fig  8. 

Fig.  8  shows  an  exercise  valuable  in 
the  treatment  of  drooping  shoulders. 
When  the  patient  has  raised  his  arms,  as 
in  the  dotted  lines,  he  may  bring  them 
back  to  the  horizontal  in  front,  without 
the  interference  of  the  assistant. 

Fig.  9  illustrates  an  exercise  which 
may  be  used  twenty  or  thirty  times,  if 
managed  with  gentleness. 

I  cannot  here  undertake  to  say  how 
often  these  exercises  should  be  employed, 
nor  in  what  cases  |  they  are  given  mere- 
ly as  suggestive.  A  complete  series  of 
"  Mutual  Help  Exercises,"  adapted  to 
the  treatment  of  the  consumptive,  in- 
cludes a  large  number,  many  of  which 
are  not  only  valuable,  but  cannot  fail  to 
deeply  interest  all  concerned. 

If  to  the  Mutual  Help  Exercises  it  is 
desired  to  add  those  in  which  the  health- 


Fig.  9. 

seeker  can  work  alone,  I  would  suggest 
the  new  exercises  with  the  wooden  dumb- 
bell, wand,  and  club,  and  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  exercises  with  Schreber's 
Pangy  mn  astikon. 

Consumption  —  genuine  tuberculous 
consumption  —  can  be  cured,  even  in 
the  stage  of  softening  or  abscess.  Dr.  J. 
Hughes  Bennett,  Professor  Calkins,  Dr. 
Parrish,  Dr.  Carswell,  Laennec,  Professor 
Lee,  Dr.  Abernethy,  Sir  James  Clarke, 
and  fifty  other  distinguished  authors,  de- 
clare their  faith  in  its  curability. 

In  not  less  than  a  thousand  post-mor~ 
tern  examinations,  the  lungs  have  exhib- 
ited scars,  concretions,  or  other  indubi- 
table evidences  of  recovery  from  genu- 
ine consumption.  I  have  cured  many 
cases  with  exercise  and  other  Jngienic 
agents. 
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VIOLET-PLANTIJS  G. 

THE  heavy  apple-trees 
Are  shaking  olF  their  snow  in  breezy  play ; 

The  frail  anemones 

Have  fallen,  fading,  from  the  lap  of  May ; 
Lanterned  with  white  the  chestnut-branches  wave, 

And  all  the  woods  are  gay. 

Come,  children,  come  away, 
And  we  will  make  a  flower-bed  to-day 

About  our  dear  one's  grave  ! 
Oh,  if  we  could  but  tell  the  wild-flowers  where 
Lies  his  dear  head,  gloried  Avith  sunny  hair, 

So  noble  and  so  fair, 

How  would  they  haste  to  bloom  and  weep  above 
The  heart  that  loved  them  with  so  fond  a  love  ! 

Come,  children,  come ! 

From  the  sweet,  ferny  meads, 
Wherein  he  used  to  walk  in  days  of  yore,  — 

From  the  green  path  that  leads, 
Where  the  long  dusty  road  seems  wearisome, 

Up  to  his  father's  door,  — 

Gather  the  tender  shoots 
Of  budding  promise,  fragrance,  and  delight, 

Fresh-sprouting  violet-roots, 

That,  when  the  first  June  night 
Shall  draw  about  his  bed  its  fragrant  gloom, 
This  grave-mound  may  be  bathed  in  balmy  bloom, 
With  loving  memories  eloquently  dumb. 
Come,  children,  come  1 

No  more,  alas,  alas  ! 

O  fairest  blossoms  which  the  wild  bee  sips, 
Along  your  pleasant  places  shall  he  pass, 
Ere  from  your  freshened  leaves  the  night-dew  drips, 
Culling  your  blooms  in  handfuls  from  the  grass, 
Pressing  your  tender  faces  to  his  lips,  — 

Ah,  never  any  more  1 
Yet  I  recall,  a  little  while  before 
He  passed  behind  this  mystery  of  death, 
How,  bringing  home  great  handfuls,  won  away 
From  the  dark  wood-haunts  where  he  loved  to  stray 
Until  his  dewy  garments  were  replete 

With  wafts  of  odorous  breath, 

With  sods  all  mossy-sweet 
And  all  awake  and  purple  with  new  bloom 
He  filled  and  crowded  every  window-seat, 

Until  each  pleasant  room 
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Was  fragrant  with  your  mystical  perfume  : 
Now  vainly  do  I  watch  beside  the  door,  — 
Ah,  never  any  more  ! 

Alas,  how  could  I  know 

That  I  so  soon  should  strew 
Your  blossoms,  warm  with  tears,  above  his  head  ? 

That  your  wet  roots  would  cling 
About  the  hand  that  wears  his  bridal  ring, 
When  he  who  placed  it  there  lay  cold  and  dead  ? 

O  violets,  live  and  grow, 

That,  ere  the  bright  days  go, 
This  turf  may  be  with  rarest  beauty  crowned  I  — 

Nay,  shrink  not  from  my  touch, 
For  these  are  careful  and  most  loving  hands, 

Fearing  and  hoping  much, 

Which  thus  disturb  your  fair  and  wondering  bands, 
But  to  transfer  them  to  more  holy  ground. 

Dear  violets,  bloom  and  live  I 

To  this  beloved  tomb 

Your  beauty  and  your  bloom 
Are  the  most  precious  tribute  we  can  give. 
And,  oh,  if  your  sweet  soul  of  odor  goes, 
Blended  with  the  clear  trills  of  singing-birds, 

Farther  than  my  poor  speech 

Or  wailing  cry  can  reach 
Into  that  realm  of  shadowy  repose 

Toward  which  I  blindly  yearn, 
Praying  in  silence,  "  Oh,  my  love,  return  1 " 
Yet  dare  not  try  to  touch  with  groping  words, 

So  far  it  seems,  and  sweet,  — 
That  realm  wherein  I  may  not  hope  to  be 

Until  my  wayworn  feet 
Put  off  the  shoes  of  this  mortality,  — 

Oh,  let  your  incense-breath, 
Laden  with  all  this  weight  of  love  and  woe 
For  him  who  went  away  so  long  ago, 

Bridge  for  me  Time  and  Death  1 

Blow,  violets,  blow  1 

And  tell  him  in  your  blooming,  o'er  and  o'er 
How  in  the  places  which  he  used  to  know 
His  name  is  still  breathed  fondly  as  of  yore ; 
Tell  him  how  often,  in  the  dear  old  ways 

Where  bloomed  our  yesterdays, 
The  radiant  days  which  I  shall  find  no  more, 

My  lingering  footsteps  shake 

The  dew-drops  from  your  leaves,  for  his  dear  sake. 

Wake,  blue  eyes,  wake  ! 
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The  earliest  breath  of  June 
Blows  the  white  tassels  from  the  cherry-boughs, 
And  in  the  deepest  shadow  of  the  noon 

The  mild-eyed  oxen  browse. 

How  tranquilly  he  sleeps, 
He,  whom  so  bitterly  we  mourn  as  dead !  — 

Although  the  new  month  sweeps 
The  over-blossomed  spring-flower  from  his  bed, 

Giving  fresh  buds  therefor,  — 
Although  beside  him  still  Love  waits  and  weeps, 

And  yonder  goes  the  war. 

Wake,  violets,  wake  ! 

Open  your  blue  eyes  wide  ! 
Watch  faithfully  his  lonely  pillow  here ; 

Let  no  rude  loot-fall  break 
Your  slender  stems,  nor  crush  your  leaves  aside  ; 

See  that  no  harm  comes  near 

The  dust  to  me  so  dear ;  — 

O  violets,  hear  ! 
The  clouds  hang  low  and  heavy  with  warm  rain,  — 

And  when  I  come  again, 
Lo,  with  your  blossoms  his  loved  grave  shall  be 

Blue  as  the  marvellous  sea 
Laving  the  borders  of  his  Italy  I 


PAUL   BLECKER. 
PART  II. 

You  do  not  like  this  Lizzy  Gurney?  I  ideal  in  his  brain,  and  bestowed  it  on 

know.    There  are  a  dozen  healthy  girls  in  every  woman  in  a  street-car  possessed  of 

that  country-town  whose  histories  would  soft  eyes,  gaiter-boots,  and  a  blush.    Dr. 

have  been  pleasanter  to  write   and  to  Blecker  (with  all  women)  saw  through 

read.     I  chose  hers  purposely.     I  chose  that  mask,  and  knew  them  as  they  are. 

a  bilious,  morbid  woman  to  talk  to  you  of,  He  knew  there  was  no  more  prurient 

because  American  women  are  bilious  and  sign  of  the  age  of  groping  and  essay  in 

morbid.   Men  all  cling  desperately  to  the  which  we  live  than  the  unrest  and  dis- 

old  book-type  of  women,  delicate,  sunny,  eased  brains  of  its  women. 

helpless.    I  confess  to  even  a  man's  hun-  Lizzy  Gurney  was  but  like  nine-tenths 

gry  partiality  for  them,  —  these  roses  of  of  the   unmarried    young   girls   of  the 

humanity,  their  genus  and  species  empha-  Northern  States;  there  was  some  inac- 

sized  by  but  the  faintest  differing  pungen-  tive,  dumb  power  within,  —  she  called  it 

cy  of  temper  and  common  sense,  —  mere  genius  ;  there  was  a  consciousness  that 

crumpling  of  the  rose-leaves.     But  how  with  a  man's  body  she  would  have  been 

many  of  them  do  you  meet  on  the  street?  more  of  a  man  than  her  brother;  there 

McKmstry  (with  most  men)  kept  this  was,  stronger  than  all,  the  unconquerable 
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craving  of  Nature  for  a  husband's  and 
child's  love, — she,  powerless.  So  it  found 
vent  in  this  girl,  as  in  the  others,  in  per- 
petual self-analyzing,  in  an  hysteric  eling- 
ing  to  one  creed  after  another, — in  embra- 
cing the  chimera  of  the  Woman's- Rights 
prophets  with  her  brain,  and  thrusting  it 
aside  with  her  heart:  after  a  while,  to 
lapse  all  into  a  marriage,  made  in  heav- 
en or  hell,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Dr.  Blecker  used  no  delicate  euphuism 
in  talking  of  women,  which,  maybe,  was 
as  well.  He  knew,  that,  more  than  men, 
though  quietly,  they  are  facing  the  prob- 
lem of  their  lives,  their  unused  powers, 
their  sham  marriages,  and  speak  of  these 
things  to  their  own  souls  with  strong,  ple- 
beian words.  So  much  his  Northern  edu- 
cation opened  his  eyes  to  see,  but  he  stop- 
ped there ;  if  he  had  been  a  clear-sighted 
truth  -  seeker,  he  would  have  known  that 
some  day  the  problem  would  be  solved, 
and  by  no  foul  Free  Love-ism.  But  Paul 
was  enough  Southerner  by  birth  to  shrink 
from  all  inquiry  or  disquiet  in  women. 
If  there  were  any  problem  of  life  for 
them,  Grey  Gurney  held  it  solved  in  her 
nature :  that  was  all  he  cared  to  know. 
Did  she? 

After  the  regiment  was  gone,  she  went 
into  the  old  Avork,— cooking,  sewing,  nurs- 
ing Pen.  Very  little  of  her  brain  or  heart 
was  needed  for  that ;  the  heavy  surplus 
lay  dormant.  No  matter;  God  knew. 
Jesus  waited  thirty  years  in  a  carpenter's 
shop  before  He  began  His  work, — to  teach 
us  to  wait :  hardest  lesson  of  all.  Grey 
understood  that  well.  Not  only  at  night 
or  morning,  but  through  the  day,  at  the 
machine,  or  singing  songs  to  Pen,  she 
used  to  tell  her  story  over  and  over  to  this 
Jesus,  her  Elder  Brother,  as  she  loved  to 
call  Him  :  He  would  not  be  tired  of  hear- 
ing it,  how  happy  she  was,  —  she  knew. 
She  did  not  often  speak  of  the  war  to 
Him, — knowing  how  stupid  she  was,  near- 
sighted, apt  to  be  prejudiced,  —  afraid  to 
pray  for  one  side  or  the  other,  there  was 
such  bitter  wrong  on  both  :  she  knew  it 
ail  lay  in  His  hand,  though ;  so  she  was 
dumb,  only  saying,  "  lie  knows."  But 
for  herself,  out  of  the  need  of  her  woman's 


nature,  she  used  to  say,  "  I  can  do  more 
than  I  do  here.  Give  me  room,  Lord. 
Let  me  be  Paul  Blecker's  wife,  for  I  love 
him."  She  blushed,  when  even  prayin^ 
that  silently  in  her  heart.  Then  she  used 
to  sing  gayer  songs,  and  have  a  good  romp 
with  the  children  and  Pen  in  the  even- 
ings, being  so  sure  it  would  all  come  right. 
How,  nobody  could  see :  who  could  keep 
this  house  up,  with  the  ten  hungry  mouths, 
if  she  were  gone  ?  But  she  only  changed 
the  song  to  an  earnest  hearty  hymn,  with 
the  thought  of  that.  It  would  come  at 
last :  He  knew. 

Was  the  problem  solved  in  her  ? 

It  being  so  sure  a  thing  to  her  that  this 
was  one  day  to  be,  she  began  in  a  shy 
way  to  prepare  for  it,  —  after  the  day's 
work  was  done  to  the  last  stitch,  taking 
from  the  bottom  of  her  work-basket  cer- 
tain pieces  of  muslin  that  fitted  herself, 
and  sewing  on  them  in  the  quiet  of  her 
own  room.  She  did  not  sing  when  she 
worked  at  these ;  her  cheeks  burned, 
though,  and  there  was  a  happy  shining 
in  her  eyes  bright  enough  for  tears. 

Sitting,  sewing  there,  when  that  July 
night  came,  she  had  no  prescience  that 
her  trial  day  was  at  hand  :  for  to  stoop- 
shouldered  women  over  machines,  as  well 
as  to  Job,  a  trial  day  does  come,  when 
Satan  obtains  leave  in  heaven  to  work 
his  will  on  them,  straining  the  fibre  they 
are  made  of,  that  God  may  see  what  work 
they  are  fit  for  in  the  lives  to  come.  This 
was  the  way  it  came  to  the  girl.  That 
morning,  when  she  was  stretching  out 
some  muslin  to  bleach  in  a  light  summer 
shower,  there  was  a  skirmish  down  yon- 
der in  among  some  of  the  low  coal-hills 
along  the  Shenandoah,  and  half  a  dozen 
men  were  brought  wounded  in  to  Har- 
per's Ferry.  There  was  no  hospital  there 
then;  one  of  the  half-burnt  Government 
ofiices  was  used  for  the  purpose  ;  and  as 
the  surgeon  at  that  post,  Dr.  Blecker,  was 
one  of  the  wounded,  young  Dr.  Nott  came 
over  from  the  next  camp  to  see  to  them. 
Hi?  first  cases :  he  had  opened  an  office 
only  for  six  months,  out  in  Portage,  Ohio, 
before  he  got  into  the  army ;  in  those  six 
months  he  played  chess  principally,  and 
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did  the  poetry  for  the  weekly  paper,  — his 
tastes  being  innocent:  the  war  has  been 
a  grand  outlet  into  a  career  for  doctors 
and  chaplains  of  that  calibre.  Dr.  Nott, 
coining  into  the  low  arsenal -room  that 
night,  stopped  to  brush  the  clay  oil'  his 
trousers  In-fore  going  his  rounds,  and  to 
whisk  the  attar  of  rose  from  his  handker- 
chief. "  No  fever  ?  All  Avounds  ?  "  of 
the  orderly  who  carried  the  flaring  tal- 
low candle. 

All  wounds :  few  of  them,  but  those 
desperate.  Even  the  vapid  eyes  of  Nott 
grew  grave  before  he  was  through,  and 
he  ceased  tipping  on  his  toes,  and  titter- 
ing: he  was  a  good- hearted  fellow,  at 
bottom,  growing  silent  altogether  when 
lu>  came  to  operate  on  the  surgeon,  who 
had  waited  until  the  last.  "The  ball  is 
out,  Dr.  Blecker," —  looking  up  at  length, 
but  not  meeting  the  wounded  man's  eye. 

"  I  know.  Cross  the  bandage  now. 
You  '11  send  a  despatch  for  me,  Nott? 
There  is  some  one  I  want  to  see,  before 
I  '11  hold  out  two  or  three  days  ?  " 

"  Pooh,  pooh !  Not  so  bad  as  that. 
We  '11  hope  at  least,  Dr.  Blecker,  not 
so  bad  as  that.  I  've  paper  and  pen- 
cil here."  So  Dr.  Blecker  sent  the  de- 
spatch. 

It  was  a  hot  July  night,  soon  after  the 
seven  days'  slaughter  at  Richmond.  You 
remember  how  the  air  for  weeks  after 
that  lay  torpid  with  a  suppressed  heat, — 
as  though  the  very  earth  held  her  breath 
to  hear  the  sharp  tidings  of  death.  It 
never  was  full}-  told  aloud,  —  whispered 
only,  —  and  even  that  hoarse  whisper  soon 
died  out.  We  were  growing  used  to  the 
taste  of  blood  by  that  time,  in  North  and 
South,  like  bulls  in  a  Spanish  arena. 
This  night,  and  in  one  or  two  following 
it,  the  ashy  sultriness  overhead  was  hint 
of  some  latent  storm.  It  is  one  of  the  vats 
of  the  world  where  storms  are  brewed, — 
Harper's  Ferry:  stagnant  mountain-air 
shut  in  by  circling  peaks  whose  edges 
cut  into  the  sky;  the  sun  looking  straight 
down  with  a  torrid  compelling  eye  into 
the  water  all  the  day  long,  until  at  even- 
ing it  goes  wearily  up  to  him  in  a  pale 
sigh  of  mist,  lingering  to  rest  and  say 


good-bye  among  the  wooded  sides  of  the 
hills.  Our  hill-storms  are  generally  bred 
there  :  it  was  not  without  a  certain  mean- 
ing that  the  political  cloud  took  its  rise  in 
this  town,  whose  thunder  has  shaken  the 
continent  with  its  bruit. 

Paul  Blecker  lay  by  a  window:  he 
could  see  the  tempest  gathering  for  days: 
it  was  a  stimulus  that  pleased  him  well. 
Death,  or  that  nearness  to  it  which  his 
wound  had  brought,  fired  his  brain  with 
a  rare  life,  like  some  wine  of  the  old 
gods.  The  earth-life  cleared  to  him,  so 
tired  he  grew  then  of  paltry  words  and 
thoughts,  standing  closer  to  the  inner  real 
truth  of  things.  So,  when  he  had  said 
to  the  only  creature  who  cared  for  him, 
"  They  say  I  will  not  live,  come  and 
stay  with  me,"  he  never  had  doubted, 
as  a  more  vulgar  man  might  have  done, 
that  she  would  come,  —  never  doubt- 
ed either,  that,  if  it  were  true  that  he 
should  die,  she  would  come  again  after 
him  some  day,  to  work  and  love  yon- 
der with  him,  —  his  wife.  Nature  sends 
this  calmness,  quiet  reliance  on  the  real 
verities  of  life,  down  there  into  that  bor- 
der-ground of  death,  —  kind,  as  is  her 
wont  to  be.  \Vhen  the  third  day  was 
near  its  clo^o,  he  knew  she  would  come 
that  night  ;  half  smiling  to  himself,  as  he 
thought  of  what  an  ignorant,  scared  trav- 
eller she  would  be ;  wishing  lie  could 
have  seen  her  bear  down  all  difficulties 
in  that  turbulent  house  with  her  child- 
like "  He  wants  me,  —  I  must  go."  How 
kind  people  would  be  to  her  on  the  road, 
hearing  her  uncertain  timid  voice  !  Why, 
that  woman  might  pass  through  the  whole 
army,  even  Blenker's  division,  unscath- 
ed :  no  roughness  could  touch  her,  re- 
membering the  loving  trust  in  her  little 
freckled  face,  and  how  innocently  her 
soul  looked  out  of  her  hazel  eyes.  He 
used  to  call  her  Una  sometimes:  it  was 
the  only  pet  name  he  gave  her.  She 
was  in  the  Virginia  mountains  now.  If 
he  could  but  have  been  with  her  when 
she  first  saw  them!  She  would  under- 
stand there  why  God  took  his  prophets 
up  into  the  heights  when  He  would  talk 
to  them. 
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So  thinking  vaguely,  but  always  of 
her,  not  of  the  fate  that  waited  him,  if 
he  should  die.  Literally,  the  woman  was 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own  soul. 

The  room  was  low-ceiled,  but  broad, 
with  windows  opening  on  each  side. 
Overhead  the  light  broke  in  through 
broken  chinks  in  the  rafters,— the  house 
being,  in  fact,  but  a  ruin. 

A  dozen  low  cots  were  scattered  about 
the  bare  floor :  on  one  a  man  lay  dead, 
ready  for  burial  in  the  morning ;  on  the 
others  the  men  who  were  wounded  with 
him,  bearing  trouble  cheerfully  enough, 
trying,  some  of  them,  to  hum  a  chorus 
to  "  We  're  marching  along,"  which  the 
sentry  sang  below. 

The  room  was  dark :  he  was  glad  of 
that ;  when  she  came,  she  could  not  see 
his  altered  face :  only  a  dull  sconce  spat- 
tered at  one  end,  under  which  an  orderly 
nodded  over  a  dirty  game  of  solitaire. 

Outside,  he  could  see  the  reddish  shad- 
ow of  the  sky  on  the  mountains  :  a  dark 
shadow,  making  the  unending  forests 
look  like  dusky  battalions  of  giants  scal- 
ing the  heights.  Below,  the  great  tide  of 
water  swelled  and  frothed  angrily,  trying 
to  bury  and  hide  the  traces  f  the  battles 
fought  on  its  shore :  ruined  bri,  ^es,  ma  3ses 
of  masonry,  blackened  beams  o»  car?  and 
engines.  One  might  fancy  that  Nature, 
in  her  grand  temperance,  was  ashamed 
of  man's  petty  rage,  and  was  striving  to 
hide  it  even  from  himself.  Laurel  and 
sumach  bushes  were  thrusting  green  foli- 
age and  maroon  velvet  flowers  over  the 
sand  ledges  on  the  rock  where  the  Con- 
federate cannon  had  been  placed ;  and 
even  over  the  great  masses  of  burnt 
brick  and  granite  that  choked  the  valley, 
the  delicate  moss,  undaunted  and  inde- 
fatigable, was  beginning  to  work  its  veil- 
ing way.  Near  him  he  saw  a  small  square 
building,  uninjured,  —  the  one  in  which 
John  Brown  had  been  held  prisoner : 
the  Federal  troops  used  it  as  a  guard- 
house now  for  captured  Confederates. 

One  of  these  men,  a  guerrilla,  being 
sick,  had  been  brought  in  to  the  hospital, 
and  lay  in  the  bed  next  to  Blecker's,  —  a 
raw-boned,  wooden -faced  man,  with  oiled 
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yellow  whiskers,  and  cold,  gray,  sensual 
eye  :  complaining  incessantly  in  a  whin- 
ing voice,  —  a  treacherous  humbug  of  a 
voice,  Blecker  fancied :  it  irritated  him. 

"  Move  that  man's  bed  away  from  mine 
to-morrow,"  he  said  to  the  nurse  that 
evening.  "  If  I  must  die,  let  me  hear 
something  at  the  last  that  has  grit  in 
it." 

He  heard  the  man  curse  him ;  but  even 
that  was  softly  done. 

The  storm  was  gathering  slowly.  Low, 
sharp  gusts  of  wind  crept  along  the 
ground  at  intervals,  curdling  the  surface 
of  the  water,  shivering  the  grass :  far- 
off  moans  in  the  mountain -passes,  be- 
yond the  Maryland  Heights,  heard  in 
the  dead  silence :  abrupt  frightened  tre- 
mors in  the  near  bushes  and  tree-tops, 
then  the  endless  forests  swaying  with  a 
sullen  roar.  The  valley  darkened  quick- 
ly into  night ;  a  pale  greenish  light,  faint 
and  fierce,  began  to  flash  in  the  north. 

"  Thunder  -  storm  coming,"  said  the 
sleepy  orderly,  Sam,  coming  closer  to 
fasten  the  window. 

"  Let  it  be  open,"  said  Blecker,  trying 
nervously  to  rise  on  one  arm.  "It  is 
ten  o'clock.  I  must  hear  the  train  come 
in." 

The  man  turned  away,  stopping  by  the 
bed  of  the  prisoner  to  gossip  awhile  be- 
fore going  down  to  camp.  Pie  thought, 
as  they  talked  in  a  desultory  way,  as  men 
do,  thrown  together  in  the  army,  of  who 
and  what  they  had  been,  that  the  Yan- 
kee doctor  listened  attentively,  starting 
forward,  and  throwing  off  the  bed-clothes. 

"  But  he  was  an  uneasy  chap  always, 
always,"  thought  Sam,  "  as  my  old  wom- 
an would  say, — in  a  kippage  about  some- 
thin'  or  other.  But  darned  ef  this  a'n't 
somethin'  more  'n  usual,"  —  catching  a 
glimpse  of  Blecker's  face  turned  toward 
the  prisoner,  a  curious  tigerish  look  in 
his  half-closed  eyes. 

The  whistle  of  the  train  was  heard  that 
moment  far-off  in  the  gorge.  Blecker 
did  not  heed  it,  beckoning  silently  to  tho 
orderly. 

"  Go  for  the  Colonel,  for  Sheppard," 
in  a  breathless  way;  "bring  some  men, 
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stout  fellows  that  can  lift.  Quick,  Sam, 
for  God's  sake  ! " 

The  man  obeyed,  glancing  at  the  pris- 
oner, who  lay  with  his  eyes  closed  as 
though  asleep. 

"  Blecker  glowers  at  him  as  though  he 
were  the  Devil,"  —  stopping  outside  to 
light  a  cigar  at  the  oil-lamp.  "  That  lit- 
tle doctor  has  murder  writ  in  his  face 
plain  as  print  this  minute." 

Sam  may  not  have  been  wrong.  Paul 
Blecker  was  virulent  in  hates,  loves,  or 
opinions :  in  this  sudden  madness  of  a 
moment  that  possessed  him,  if  his  feet 
would  have  dragged  him  to  that  bed  yon- 
der, and  his  wrists  been  strong  enough, 
he  would  have  wrung  the  soul  out  of  the 
man's  body,  and  flung  him  from  his  way. 
Looking  at  the  limbs  stretched  out  under 
the  sheet,  the  face,  an  obscene  face,  even 
with  the  eyes  closed,  as  at  a  deadly  some- 
thing that  had  suddenly  reared  itself  be- 
Uveen  him  and  his  chance  of  heaven. 
The  man  was  Grey  Gurney's  husband. 
She  was  coming :  in  a  moment,  it  might 
be,  would  be  here.  She  thought  that 
man  dead.  She  always  should  think  him 
dead.  He  held  back  his  breath  in  his 
cliuched  teeth :  that  was  all  the  sign  of 
passion ;  his  brain  was  never  cooler,  more 
alert. 

Sheppard,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
a  thick-set,  burly  little  fellow,  with  stub- 
bly black  whiskers  and  honest  eyes,  came 
stumping  down  the  room. 

"  What  is  it,  hey?  Life  and  death, 
Blecker  ?  " 

"  More,  to  me,"  with  a  smile.  "  Make 
your  men  remove  that  man  Gurney  into 
the  lower  ward.  Don't  stop  to  question, 
Colonel :  I  '11  explain  afterwards.  I  'm 
surgeon  of  this  post." 

"  You  're  crotchety  as  a  woman,  Paul," 
laughed  the  other,  as  he  gave  the  or- 
der. 

"  What  d'  ye  mean  to  do,  old  fellow, 
with  this  wound  of  yours  ?  Go  under  for 
it,  as  you  said  at  first  ?  " 

"  This  morning  I  would  have  told  you 
yes.  I  don't  know  now.  I  can't  afford 
to  leave  the  world  just  yet.  I  '11  fight 
death  to  the  last  breath."  Watching  the 


removal  of  the  prisoner  as  he  spoke ;  when 
the  door  closed  on  him,  letting  his  head 
fall  on  the  pillow  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
"  Sheppard,  there  was  another  matter  I 
wished  to  see  you  about.  Your  mother 
came  to  see  me  yesterday." 

"  Yes ;  was  the  soup  good  she  sent 
this  morning  ?  We  're  famous  for  our 
broths  on  the  farm,  but  old  Nance  is  n't 
here,  and" 

"  Very  good ; — but  there  was  another 
favor  I  wished  to  ask." 

"  Well  ?"  —  staring  into  the  white- 
washed wall  to  avoid  seeing  how  red  poor 
crotchety  Blecker's  face  grew. 

"  By  the  way,  Paul,  my  mother  de- 
sired me  to  bring  that  young  lady  you 
told  her  of  home  with  me.  She  means 
to  adopt  her  for  the  present,  I  believe." 

The  redness  grew  hotter. 

"  It  was  that  I  meant  to  ask  of  her,  — 
you  knew  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  knew.  Bah,  man,  don't  wring 
my  fingers  off.  If  the  girl  's  good  and 
pure  enough  to  do  this  thing,  my  moth- 
er 's  the  woman  to  appreciate  it.  She 
knows  true  blood  in  horses  or  men,  moth- 
er. Not.  a  better  eye  for  mules  in  Ken- 
tucky than  that  little  woman's.  A  Shel- 
by, you  know  ?  Stock  -  raisers.  By 
George,  here  she  comes,  with  her  charge 
in  tow  already  ! " 

Blecker  bit  his  parched  lips:  among 
the  footsteps  coming  up  the  long  hall,  he 
heard  only  one,  quick  and  light ;  it  seem- 
ed to  strike  on  his  very  brain,  glancing 
to  the  yellow-panelled  door,  behind  which 
the  prisoner  lay.  She  thought  that  man 
dead.  She  always  should  think  him  dead. 
She  should  be  his  wife  before  God;  if 
He  had  any  punishment  for  that  crime, 
he  took  it  on  his  own  soul,  —  now.  And 
so  turned  with  a  smile  to  meet  her. 

"  Don't  mind  Paul's  face,  if  it  is  skin 
and  bone,"  said  the  Colonel,  hastily  in- 
terposing his  squat  figure  between  it  and 
the  light.  u  Needs  shaving,  that  's  all. 
He  '11  be  round  in  no  time  at  all,  with  a 
bit  of  nursing  ;  's  got  no  notion  of  dy- 
ing." 

"  I  knew  he  would  n't  die,"  she  said, 
half  to  herself,  not  speaking  to  Paul,  — 
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only  ho  held  both  her  hands  in  his,  and 
looked  in  her  eyes. 

Sheppard,  after  the  first  glance  over 
the  little  brown  figure  and  the  faee  un- 
der the  Shaker  hood,  had  stood,  hat  in 
hand,  with  something  of  the  same  home- 
trusty  smile  he  gave  his  wife  on  his  mouth. 
The  little  square-built  body  in  black  seed- 
ed silk  and  widow's  cap,  that  had  con- 
voyed the  girl  in,  touched  the  Colonel's 
elbow,  and  they  turned  their  backs  to 
the  bed,  —  talking  of  hot  coffee  and  sand- 
wiches. Paul  drew  her  down. 

"  My  wife,  Grey  ?  Mine  ?  "  his  breath 
thin  and  cold,  —  because  no  oath  now 
could  make  that  sure. 

"  Yes,  Paul." 

He  shut  his  eyes.  She  wondered  that 
he  did  not  smile  when  she  put  her  tim- 
orous fingers  in  his  tangled  hair.  He 
thought  he  would  die,  maybe.  He  could 
not  die.  Her  feet  seemed  to  take  firmer 
root  into  the  ground.  A  clammy  damp 
broke  out  over  her  body.  He  did  not 
knoAv  how  she  had  wrestled  in  prayer ;  he 
did  not  believe  in  prayer.  He  could  not 
die.  That  which  a  believer  asked  of 
God,  believing  He  would  grant,  was  grant- 
ed. She  held  him  in  life  by  her  hand  on 
Christ's  arm. 

"Were  you  afraid  to  travel  alone,  eh  ?  " 

Grey  looked  up.  The  little  figure  fa- 
cing her  had  a  body  that  somehow  put 
you  in  mind  of  unraised  dough :  and 
there  was  nothing  spongy  or  porous  or 
delusive  in  the  solid  little  soul  either,  in- 
side of  the  body,  —  that  was  plain.  She 
looked  as  if  Kentucky  had  sent  her  out, 
a  tight,  right,  compact  drill-sergeant,  an 
embodiment  of  Western  reason,  to  try 
by  herself  at  drum -head  court-martial 
the  whole  rank  and  file  of  Northernisms, 
airy  and  intangible  illusions.  Nothing 
about  her  that  did  not  summon  you  to 
stand  and  deliver  common  sense ;  the 
faint  down  on  her  upper-lip,  the  clog- 
soled  shoes,  the  stiff  dress,  the  rope  of  a 
gold  watch-chain,  the  single  pure  dia- 
mond blazing  on  one  chubby  white  hand, 
the  general  effect  of  a  lager- bier  keg, 
immovable,  self- poised,  the  round  black 
eyes,  the  two  black  puffs  of  hair  on  each 


temple,  said  with  one  voice,  "No  fool- 
ing now  ;  no  chance  for  humbug  here." 
Why  should  there  be  ?  '  One  of  the 
Shelbys ;  well-built  in  bone  and  blood, 
honest,  educated,  —  mule-raisers;  court- 
ed by  General  Sheppard  according  to 
form,  a  modest,  industrious  girl,  a  digni- 
fied, eminently  sensible  wife,  a  blindly 
loving  mother,  a  shrewd  business -wom- 
an as  a  widow.  Her  son  was  a  Chris- 
tian, her  slaves  were  fat  and  content- 
ed, her  mules  the  best  stock  imported. 
She  hated  the  Abolitionists,  lank,  un- 
combed, ill-bred  fanatics ;  despised  the 
Secessionists  as  disappointed  Democrats ; 
clung  desperately  to  the  Union,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws,  not  knowing  she  was  holding  to 
the  most  airy  and  illusive  nothings  of  all. 
So  she  was  here  with  Pratt,  her  son,  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  nursing  the  sick,  keep- 
ing a  sharp  eye  on  the  stock  her  over- 
seer sold  to  Government,  —  looking  into 
the  face  of  every  Rebel  prisoner  brought 
in,  with  a  very  woman's  sick  heart,  but 
colder  growing  eyes.  For  Buckner,  you 
know,  had  induced  Harry  to  go  into 
the  Southern  army.  Harry  Clay,  (they 
lived  near  Ashland,)  —  Harry  was  »his 
mother's  pet,  before  this,  the  youngest. 
If  he  was  wounded,  like  to  die,  not  all 
their  guerrillas  or  pickets  should  keep 
her  back ;  though,  when  he  was  well,  she 
would  leave  him  without  a  word.  He 
had  gone,  like  the  prodigal  son,  to  fill 
his  belly  with  the  husks  the  swine  did 
eat,  —  and  not  until  he  came  back,  like 
the  prodigal  son,  would  she  forgive  him. 

But  if  he  was  wounded If  Grey 

had  stopped  one  hour  before  coming  to 
this  man  she  loved,  she  would  have  de- 
$pised  her. 

"  Were  you  afraid  to  travel  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  brought  Pen  for  company, 
Paul.  You  did  not  see  that  I  brought 
Pen." 

But  Pen  shied  from  the  outstretched 
hand,  and  had  recourse  to  a  vial  of  spirit- 
uous-looking liquorice-water. 

It  was  raining  now,  heavily.  By  some 
occult  influence,  Mrs.  Sheppard  had  caus- 
ed a  table  to  spring  up  beside  the  bed, 
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\vhereon  a  cozy  round -stomached  oil- 
lanip  burned  and  flared  in  the  wind,  in  a 
jolly,  drunken  fashion,  and  a  coffee-pot 
sent  out  mellow  whiffs  of  brown  steam. 

"  It  's  Mocha,  my  dear,  —  not  rye.  I 
mean  to  support  my  Government,  and  I 
'11  not  shirk  the  duty  when  it  comes  to 
taxes  on  coffee.  So  you  were  afraid  V 
It 's  the  great  glory  of  our  country  that 
a  woman  can  travel  unprotected  from 

one  end   to  Well.      But  you  are 

young  and  silly  yet." 

And  she  handed  Grey  a  cup  with  a 
relaxing  mouth,  which  showed,  that, 
though  she  were  a  woman  herself,  capa- 
ble of  swallowing  pills  without  jelly,  she 
did  not  hope  for  as  much  from  weaker 
human  nature. 

Paul  Blecker  had  not  heard  the  thun- 
der the  first  hour  Grey  was  there,  nor  seen 
the.  livid  Hashes  lighting  up  those  savagest 
heights  in  the  mountains  :  his  i 
fixed  on  that  yellow  door  yonder  in  the 
flickering  darkness  of  the  room,  and  on 
the  possibility  that  lay  beyond  it. 

Now,  while  Grey,  growing  used  to  her 
new  home,  talked  to  Pen  and  her  hos- 
tess, Paul's  thoughts  came  in  cheerier 
and  warmer:  noting  how  the  rain  plash- 
ed like  a  wide  sweep  of  loneliness  out- 
side, forcing  all  brightness  and  comfort 
in,  —  how  the  red  lamp-light  glowed,  how 
even  the  pale  faces  of  the  men,  in  the 
cold  beds  yonder,  grew  less  dour  and 
rigid,  looking  at  them  ;  hearing  the  low 
chirp  of  Grey's  voice  now  and  then,  — 
her  eyes  turned  always  on  him,  watchful, 
still.  It  was  like  home,  that  broad,  half- 
burnt  arsenal-room.  Even  the  comfort- 
able little  black  figure,  sturdily  clicking 
steel  needles  through  an  uncompromis- 
ing pair  of  gray  socks,  fitted  well  and 
with  meaning  into  the  picture,  and  bur- 
ly Pratt  Sheppard  holding  little  Pen  on 
his  knee,  his  grizzly  black  brows  knitted. 
Because.  Mary,  down  at  home  there,  was 
nursing  his  baby  boy  now,  most  likely, 
just  as  he  held  this  one.  His  baby  was 
only  a  few  months  old :  he  had  nev- 
er seen  it :  perhaps  he  might  never  see 
it. 

"  She  looks  like  Man*,  a  bit,  mother, 


eh?"  —  nodding  to  Grey,  and  steadying 
one  foot  on  the  rung  of  his  chair. 

Mrs.  Sheppard  shot  a  sharp  glance. 

"  About  the  nose  'J.     Mary's  is  sharper." 

"The  forehead,  I  think.  Hair  has 
the  same  curly  twist." 

Grey,  hearing  the  whisper,  colored, 
and  laughed,  and  presently  took  off  the 
Shaker  hood. 

"  Ton  my  soul,  mother,  it 's  a  remark- 
able likeness.  —  You  're  not  related  to 
the  Furnesses,  Miss  Gurney,  —  Furness- 
es  of  Tennessee  ?  " 

"  Pratt  sees  his  wife  in  every  woman 
he  meets,"  said  his  mother,  toeing  off  her 
sock. 

She  had  not  much  patience  with  Pratt's 
wife-worship  :  some  of  these  days  he  'd 
be  sold  to  those  Furnesses,  soul  and  body. 
They  were  a  mawkish,  "genteel"  set: 
from  genteel  people  might  the  Lord  de- 
liver her ! 

"  Does  the  boy  look  like  this  one  at  all, 
mother  ?  —  I  never  saw  my  boy,  Miss 
Gurney,"  —  explaining.  "Fellows  are 
shirking  so  now,  I  won't  ask  for  a  fur- 
lough." 

"  The  child  's  a  Shelby,  out  and  out," 
—  angrily  enough.  "  Look  here,  Dr. 
Blecker,"  —  pulling  up  her  skirt,  to  come 
at  an  enormous  pocket  in  her  petticoat. 
"  Here  's  the  daguerreotype,  taken  when 
lie  was  just  four  weeks  old,  and  there  's 
Pratt's  eyes  and  chin  to  a  T.  D'  ye  sec  ? 
Pratt  teas  a  fine  child,  —  weighed  four- 
teen pounds.  But  he  was  colicky  to  the 

last  degree.  And  as  for  croup  

Does  your  Pen  have  croup,  Miss  Grey  ? 
Sit  here.  These  men  won't  care  to  hear 
our  talk." 

They  did  care  to  hear  it.  It  was  not 
altogether  because  Blecker  was  weaken- 
ed by  sickness  that  he  lay  there  listening 
and  talking  so  earnestly  about  their  home 
and  Grey  's,  the  boy  and  Mary,  —  telling 
triiles,  too,  which  he  remembered,  of  his 
own  childhood.  It  was  such  a  new,  cor- 
.  dial,  heartsome  life  which  this  bit  of  in- 
nocent gossip  opened  to  him.  What  a 
happy  fellow  old  Pratt  was,  with  his  wife 
and  child  !  Good  fighter,  too.  Well,  some 
day,  maybe,  he,  too 
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They  were  all  quiet  that  night,  coming 
closer  together,  maybe  because  they  heard 
the  rain  rushing  down  the  gorges,  and 
knew  what  ruin  and  grief  and  slaughter 
waited  without.  Looking  back  at  that 
night  oil  en  through  the  vacancy  of  com- 
ing days,  Paul  used  to  say,  "  I  was  at 
home  then,"  and  after  that  try  to  whis- 
tle its  thought  off  in  a  tune.  He  never 
had  been  at  home  before. 

So,  after  that  night,  the  summer  days 
crept  on,  and  out  of  sight :  the  sea  of 
air  in  which  the  earth  lay  coloring  and 
massing  the  sunlight  down  into  its  thin 
ether,  until  it  ebbed  slowly  away  again 
in  yellow  glows,  tinctured  with  smells  of 
harvest-fields  and  forests,  clear  and  pun- 
gent, more  rare  than  that  of  flowers. 
Here  and  there  a  harvest-field  in  the 
States  was  made  foul  with  powder,  mud, 
—  the  grain  flat  under  broken  artillery- 
wheels,  canteens,  out  of  which  oozed  the 
few  drops  of  whiskey,  torn  rags  of  flesh, 
and  beyond,  heaped  in  some  unploughed 
furrow,  a  dozen,  a  hundred,  thousands, 
it  may  be,  of  useless  bodies,  dead  to  no 
end.  Up  yonder  in  New  England,  or 
down  in  some  sugar-plantation,  or  along 
the  Lakes,  some  woman's  heart  let  the 
fresh  life  slip  out  of  it,  to  go  down  into 
the  grave  with  that  dead  flesh,  to  grovel 
there,  while  she  dragged  her  tired  feet 
the  rest  of  the  way  through  the  world. 
Her  pain  was  blind ;  but  that  was  all 
that  was  blind.  The  wind,  touching  the 
crimson  moccasin-flower  in  the  ditch,  and 
the  shining  red  drops  beside  it,  said  on- 
ly, "  It  is  the  same  color ;  God  wills  they 
shall  be  there,"  and  went  unsaddened 
on  its  appointed  way.  The  white  flesh, 
the  curly  hair,  (every  ring  of  that  hair 
the  woman  yonder  knew  by  heart,)  gave 
back  their  color  cheerily  in  the  sunlight, 
and  sank  into  the  earth  to  begin  their 
new  work  of  roots  and  blossoming,  and 
the  soul  passed  as  quietly  into  the  next 
wider  range  of  labor  and  of  rest.  And 
God's  eternal  laws  of  sequence  and  or- 
der worked  calmly,  and  remained  un- 
der all. 

This  world  without  the  valley  grew 
widely  vague  to  Blecker,  as  he  lay  there 


for  weeks.  These  battles  he  read  of  ev- 
ery morning  subserved  no  end  :  the  cause 
stood  motionless;  only  so  many  bine-coat- 
ed machines  rendered  useless:  but  behind 
the  machines  —  what  ?  That  was  what 
touched  him  now :  every  hour  some  touch 
of  Grey's,  some  word  of  the  home-loving 
Kentuckians,  even  Pen's  giant -stories, 
told  as  he  sat  perched  on  Blecker's  bol- 
ster, made  him  think  of  this,  when  he  read 
of  a  battle.  So  many  thousand  somethings 
dead,  who  pulled  a  trigger  well  or  ill, 
for  money  or  otherwise ;  so  much  brute 
force  lost ;  behind  that,  a  home  some- 
where, clinging  little  hands,  a  man's  as- 
pirations, millions  of  fears  and  hopes,  re- 
ligion, chances  of  a  better  foothold  in  the 
next  life.  It  was  that  background,  after 
all,  the  home-life,  the  notions  of  purity, 
honor,  bravery  absorbed  there,  that  made 
the  man  a  man  in  the  battle-field. 

So,  lying  on  the  straw  mattress  there, 
this  man,  who  had  been  making  himself 
from  the  first,  got  into  the  core  of  the 
matter  at  last,  into  his  own  soul  -  life, 
brought  himself  up  face  to  face  with  God 
and  the  Devil,  letting  the  outside  world, 
the  great  war,  drift  out  of  sight  for  the 
time.  His  battle-field  was  here  in  this 
ruined  plat  of  houses,  prisoned  by  peaks 
that  touched  the  sky.  The  issues  of  the 
great  struggles  without  were  not  in  his 
hands ;  this  was.  What  should  he  do 
with  this  woman,  with  himself? 

He  gained  strength  day  by  day.  They 
did  not  know  it,  he  was  so  grave  and 
still,  not  joining  in  the  hearty,  cheery  life 
of  the  arsenal-room  ;  for  Mrs.  Sheppard 
had  swept  the  half-drunken  Dutch  nurs- 
es out  of  the  hospital,  and  she  and  Grey 
took  charge  of  the  dozen  wounded  men 
(many  dainty  modiste-made  ladies  find 
that  they  are  God-made  women  in  this 
war).  So  the  room  had  whitened  and 
brightened  every  day ;  the  red,  unshav- 
ed  faces  slept  sounder  on  their  clean  pil- 
lows ;  the  men  ate  with  a  relish ;  and 
Grey,  being  the  best  of  listeners,  had 
carried  from  every  bed  a  story  of  some 
home  in  Iowa  or  Georgia  or  the  North. 
Only  behind  the  yellow  door  yonder  she 
never  went.  Blecker  had  ordered  that, 
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and  she  obeyed  like  a  child  in  every- 
thing. 

So  like  a  child,  that  Mrs.  Sheppard, 
very  tender  of  her,  yet  treated  her  with 
as  much  deference  as  she  might  a  mild 
kitten.  That  girl  was  just  as  anxious 
that  Bill  Sanders's  broth  should  be  prop- 
erly salted,  and  Pen's  pinafore  white,  as 
she  was  to  know  Banks's  position.  Pish  1 
Yet  Mrs.  Sheppard  told  Pen  pages  of 
"  Mother  Goose "  in  the  evenings,  that 
the  girl  might  have  time  to  read  to  Doc- 
tor Blecker.  She  loved  him  as  well  as  if 
he  were  her  husband ;  and  a  good  wife 
she  would  be  to  him !  Paul,  looking  at 
the  two,  as  they  sat  by  his  bedside,  knew 
better  than  she ;  saw  clearly  in  which 
woman  lay  the  spring  of  steel,  that  he 
never  could  bend,  if  her  sense  of  right 
touched  it.  lie  used  to  hold  her  freckled 
little  hands,  growing  yellow  and  rough 
with  the  hard  work,  in  his,  wondering 
what  God  meant  him  to  do.  If  they 
both  could  lie  dead  together  in  that  great 
grave-pit  behind  the  Virginia  Heights, 
it  would  have  been  relief  to  him.  If  he 
should  let  her  go  blindfold  into  whatever 
hell  lay  beyond  death,  it  would  be  more 
merciful  to  her  than  to  give  her  to  her 

husband  yonder.  For  himself No, 

he  would  think  only  of  her,  how  she  could 
be  pure  and  happy.  Yet  bigamy  ?  No 
theory,  no  creed  could  put  that  word  out 
of  his  brain,  when  he  looked  into  her  eyes. 
Never  were  eyes  so  genial  or  so  pure. 
The  man  Gurney,  he  learned  from 
Sheppard  and  Nott,  recovered  but  slow- 
ly ;  yet  there  was  no  time  to  lose ;  a  triv- 
ial accident  might  reveal  all  to  her. 
Whatever  struggle  was  in  Blecker's 
mind  came  to  an  end  at  last ;  he  would 
go  through  with  what  he  purposed ;  if 
there  were  crime  in  it,  he  took  it  to  his 
own  soul's  reckoning,  as  he  said  be- 
fore. 

It  was  a  cool  morning  in  early  August, 
when  the  Doctor  first  crept  out  of  bed ; 
a  nipping  north-wind,  with  a  breath  of 
far-off  frost  in  it,  just  enough  to  redden 
the  protruding  cheek  of  the  round  gum- 
trees  on  the  mountain-ledges  and  make 
them  burn  and  flame  in  among  the  swell- 


ing green  of  the  forests.  He  dragged 
himself  slowly  to  the  wooden  steps  and 
waited  in  the  sunshine.  The  day  would 
be  short,  but  the  great  work  of  his  life 
should  be  done  in  it. 

"  Sheppard  !  "  he  called,  seeing  the 
two  square,  black  figures  of  the  Colonel 
and  his  mother  trotting  across  the  sunny 
street. 

14  Hillo  !  you  '11  report  yourself  ready 
for  service  soon,  at  this  rate,  Doctor." 

"In  a  week.  That  man  Gurney. 
When  can  he  be  removed?" 

u  What  interest  can  you  have  in  that 
dirty  log,  Blecker  ?  I  've  noticed  the 
man  since  you  asked  of  him.  He  '&  on- 
ly a  Northern  rogue  weakened  into  a 
Southern  bully." 

"  I  know.  But  his  family  are  known 
to  me.  I  have  an  order  for  his  exchange : 
it  came  yesterday.  He  holds  rank  as 
captain  in  the  other  service,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Yes,  —  but  he  's  in  no  hurry  to  leave 
his  bed,  Nott  tells  me." 

"  This  order  may  quicken  his  recovery, 
eh?" 

"  Perhaps." 

Sheppard  laughed. 

"You  are  anxious  to  restore  him  to 
his  chances  of  promotion  down  yonder ; 
yet  I  fancied  I  saw  no  especial  love  for 
him  in  your  eyes,  heh  ?  Maybe  you 
'd  promote  him  to  the  front  rank,  as 
was  done  with  Uriah,  —  what  d*  ye  say, 
Paul  ?  " 

He  went  on  laughing,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer. 

"  As  was  done  with  Uriah  ?  "  Pah, 
what  folly  was  this?  He  took  out  his 
handkerchief,  wiping  his  face  and  neck  ; 
he  felt  cold  and  damp,  —  from  weakness, 
it  might  be. 

"  You  will  tell  that  man  Gurney,  Sam," 
beckoning  to  the  orderly  who  was  loiter- 
ing near,  "  that  an  order  for  his  ex- 
change is  made  out,  when  he  is  able  to 
avail  himself  of  it." 

"  Won't  you  see  him  yerself,  Doctor  V  " 
insinuated  Sam.  "  He  's  a  weak  critter, 
an'  '11  be  monstrous  thankful,  1  'in  think- 
in'." 

Blecker  shook  his  head  and  turned  oiF, 
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waiting  for  Mrs.  Sheppard.  She  was  on 
the  sidewalk,  laying  down  the  law  to  the 
chaplain,  who,  with  his  gilt-banded  cap, 
looked  amazingly  like  a  footman.  The 
lady's  tones  had  the  Kentucky,  loud,  mel- 
low ring;  her  foot  tapped,  and  her  ner- 
vous fingers  emphasized  the  words  against 
her  palm. 

"  Ill-bred,"  thought  the  young  man  ; 
but  he  bowed,  smiling  suavely.  "  If  I 
have  been  derelict  in  duty,  Madam,  I 
will  be  judged  by  a  Higher  Power." 

"  But  it 's  my  way,  young  Sir,  to  go 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,  when  I  see 
things  rotting,  —  be  it  a  potato-field  or  a 
church.  We  're  plain  -  tongued  in  my 
State.  And  I  think  the  Higher  Power 
needs  a  mouth -piece  just  now." 

And  something  nobler  of  mien  than 
good-breeding  gave  to  Sarah  Sheppard's 
earnest,  pursy  little  figure  meaning  just 
then,  before  which  the  flimsy  student  of 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  stood  silent. 

"  I  'm  an  old  woman,  young  man ; 
you  're  a  boy,  and  the  white  cravat  about 
your  neck  gives  me  no  more  respect  for 
you  than  the  bit  of  down  on  your  chin, 
so  long  as  you  are  unworthy  to  wear  ei- 
ther. We  Virginians  and  Kentuckians 
may  be  shelled  up  yet  in  our  old-fogy  no- 
tions ;  it  's  likely,  as  you  say.  We  don't 
understand  the  rights  of  man,  maybe,  or 
know  just  where  Humanity  has  got  to  in 
its  progress.  But  we  've  a  grip  on  the 
old-fashioned  Christianity,  and  we  mean 
to  make  it  new  again.  And  when  I  see 
hundreds  of  young,  penniless  preachers, 
and  old,  placelcss  preachers,  shoving  in- 
to the  army  for  the  fat  salaries,  drinking, 
card -playing  with  the  men,  preaching 
murder  instead  of  Christ's  gospel  of  peace, 
I  '11  speak,  though  I  am  a  woman.  I  '11 
call  them  the  Devil's  servants  instead  of 
the  Lord's,  and  his  best  and  helpfullest 
servants,  too,  nowadays.  If  there  's  a 
time  when  a  man's  soul  cries  out  to  get  a 
clear  sight  of  God,  it 's  when  he  's  stand- 
ing up  for  what  he  thinks  right,  with  his 
face  to  the  foe,  and  his  country  behind 
him.  And  it  's  not  the  droning,  slov- 
enly prayers  nor  hashed -up  political 
speeches  of  such  men  as  you,  that  will 


show  Him  to  them.  Oh,  my  son  ! "  put- 
ting her  hand  on  the  young  man's  arm, 
her  voice  unsteady,  choking  a  minute, 
"I  wish  you  'd  be  earnest,  a  peace-teach- 
er like  your  Master.  It  's  no  wonder 
the  men  complain  of  the  Federal  chap- 
lains as  shams  and  humbugs.  I  don't 
know  how  it  is  on  the  other  side.  I  've 
a  son  there,  —  Harry.  [  'd  like  to  think 
he  'd  hear  some  live  words  of  great  truth 
before  he  goes  into  battle.  Not  vapid 
gabbling  over  the  stale,  worn-out  cant, 
nor  abuse  of  the  enemy.  When  he  's  ly- 
ing there,  the  blood  coming  from  his  heart 
on  the  sod,  life  won't  be  stale  to  him,  nor 
death,  nor  the  helping  blood  of  the  cross. 
And  for  his  enemy,  when  he  lies  dead 
there,  my  Harry,  would  God  love  his 
soul  better  because  it  came  to  Him  filled 
with  hate  of  his  brother  V  " 

She  was  half  talking  to  herself  now, 
and  the  young  man  drew  his  coat-sleeve 
out  of  her  hold  and  slipped  away.  Af- 
terwards he  said  that  old  lady  was  half- 
Secesh,  because  she  had  a  son  in  the 
Rebel  army  ;  but  I  think  her  words  left 
some  meaning  in  his  brain  other  than 
that. 

She  met  Blecker,  her  face  redder,  her 
eyebrows  blacker  than  usual. 

"  You  up  and  out,  Doctor  Blecker  ? 
Very  well !  You  '11  pay  for  it  in  fever 
to-morrow.  But  every  young  man  is 
wiser  in  his  own  conceit,  to-day,  than 
seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason. 
It  was  not  so  in  my  day.  Young  peo- 
ple knew  their  age.  I  never  sat  down 
before  my  mother  without  permission 
granted,  nor  had  an  opinion  of  my  own." 

She  stood  silent  a  moment,  cooling. 

"  Pha,  pha !  I  'm  a  foolish  old  body. 
Fretting  and  fuming  to  no  purpose,  like- 
ly. There  's  Pratt,  now,  laughing,  down 
the  street.  '  Mother,  if  you  're  going  to 
have  one  of  your  brigazoos  with  that 
young  parson,  I  'm  off,'  he  says.  He 
says,  — '  You  're  not  in  your  own  coun- 
try, where  the  Shelbys  rule  the  roast.' 
What  if  I  'm  not,  Doctor  Blecker? 
Truth  's  truth.  I  'm  tired  of  cant,  wheth- 
er it  belongs  to  the  New-England  new 
age  of  reason,  then*  Humanity  and  Fou- 
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rierism  and  Broad  -  Church  and  Free- 
Lo\v,  or  what  not,  or  our  own  Southern 
hard-bit,  ti^ht-reined  men's  creeds.  Not 
God's,  —  driving  moo  headlong  into  one 
pit,  all  but  a  pemu-d-up  dozen.  I  'm  go- 
ing back  of  all  churches  to  the  words  of 
Jesus.  There  's  my  platform.  But  you 
said  you  wanted  to  speak  with  me. 
What  's  your  trouble  ?  " 

Blecker  hesitated, — not  knowing  how 
this  sturdy  interpreter  of  the  words  of 
Jt-sus  would  look  on  his  marriage  with 
another  man's  wife,  if  she  understood  the 
matter  clearly.  He  fumbled  his  cravat 
a  minute,  feeling  alone,  as  if  the  earth 
and  heaven  were  vacant,  —  no  back- 
ground for  him  to  lean  against.  Men 
usually  do  stand  thus  solitary,  when  they 
are  left  to  choose  by  God. 

"  You  're  hard  on  the  young  fellow, 
Mrs.  Sheppard.  I  wish  for  my  own  sake 
he  was  a  better  specimen  of  his  cloth. 
There  's  no  one  else  here  to  marry  me." 

"Tut!  no  difference  what  lie  is,"  — 
growing  graver,  as  she  spoke.  "  God's 
blessing  comes  pure,  if  the  lips  are  not 
the  cleanest  that  speak  it.  You  are  re- 
solved, then,  on  your  course,  as  you 
spoke  to  me  last  night  V " 

"  Yrcs,  I  am,  if  Grey  will  listen  to  rea- 
son. You  and  the  Colonel  leave  to-mor- 
row ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  she  cannot  stay  here  be- 
hind me,  to  a  certainty.  Pratt  is  order- 
ed off,  and  I  must  go  see  to  my  three- 
year-olds.  Morgan  will  have  them  be- 
fore I  know  what  I  'm  about.  I  '11  take 
the  girl  back  to  Wheeling,  so  far  on  her 
way  home.  As  to  this  marriage  " 

She  stopped,  with  her  fingers  on  her 
chin.  The  Doctor  laughed  to  himself. 
She  was  deciding  on  Grey's  fate  and 
his,  as  if  they  were  a  pair  of  her  three- 
year-olds  that  Government  wanted  to 
buy, 

.  u  It 's  unseemly,  when  the  child's  fa- 
ther is  not  here.  That  's  how  it  seems 
to  me,  Dr.  Blecker.  As  for  love,  and 
that,  it  will  keep.  Pha,  pha  !  There  's 
one  suggestion  of  weight  in  favor  of  it. 
If  you  were  killed  in  battle,  the  girl 
would  have  some  provision  as  your  wid- 


ow that  she  could  not  have  now.      D'  ye 
see?" 

Blecker  laughed  uneasily. 

"I  see;  you  rome  at  the  l.onc  of  the 
matter,  certainly.  I  have  concluded, 
Mrs.  Sheppard,  Grey  must  go  with  you; 
but  she  shall  leave  here  as  my  wile.  If 
there  is  any  evil  consequence,  it  shall 
come  to  me." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  lie 
avoided  the  searching  black  eyes  fixed 
on  his  face. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  in  this  mat- 
ter," she  said,  with  some  reserve.  "  The 
girl  is  a  good  girl,  however,  and  I  will 
try  and  take  the  place  of  a  mother  to 
her.  You  have  reasons  for  this  haste 
unknown  to  me,  probably.  When  do 
you  wish  the  ceremony,  and  where,  Doc- 
tor ?  The  church  up  yonder,"  sliding 
into  her  easy,  dogmatic  tone  again  ;  "  it 
's  one  of  the  few  whole  roofs  in  the  place. 
That  is  best, — yes.  And  tor  time,  say  sun-^ 
set.  That  will  suit  me.  I  must  go  write 
to  that  do-nothing  M'Kcy  about  the  trou- 
sers for  Pratt's  men.  They  're  boxed  up 
in  New  York  yet :  and  then  I  'ye  to  see 
to  getting  a  supply  of  blue  pills.  If  you 
'11  only  give  one  to  each  man  two  nights 
before  going  into  battle,  just  enough  to 
stir  their  livers  up,  you  '11  find  it  work 
like  a  charm  in  helping  them  to  fight. 
Sundown, — yes.  I  cannot  attend  to  it 
possibly  before." 

"  It  was  the  time  I  had  fixed  upon,  if 
Grey  consents." 

u  Pah !  she  's  a  bit  of  linen  rag,  that 
child.  You  can  turn  her  round  your  fin- 
ger, and  you  know  it.  You  will  find  her 
down  on  the  shore,  I  think.  I  must  go 
"and  tell  my  young  parson  he  had  better 
read  over  the  ceremony  once  or  twice  to 
be  posted  up  in  it." 

"  To  be  sure,  Pratt,"  she  said,  a  few 
moments  after,  as  she  detailed  the  in- 
tended programme  to  the  Colonel,  far- 
ther down  the  street, — "to  be  sure,  it  's 
too  hasty.  I  have  not  had  time  to  give 
it  consideration  as  I  ought.  These  war- 
times my  brain  is  so  thronged  night  and 
day.  But  I  think  it  's  a  good  match. 
There  's  an  honest,  downright  vein  in 
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young  Blecker  that  '11  make  a  healthy 
life.  Wants  birth,  to  be  sure.  Girl  's 
got  that.  You  need  n't  sneer,  Pratt.  It 
is  only  men  and  women  that  come  of 
the  old  rooted  families,  bad  or  good, 
that  are  self-poised.  Made  men  always 
have  an  unsteady  flicker,  a  hitch  in  their 
brains  somewhere,  —  like  your  Doctor, 
eh  ?  Grey  's  out  of  one  of  the  solid  old 
Pennsylvania  stocks.  Better  blooded  the 
mule,  the  easier  goer,  fast  or  not." 

She  shut  her  porte-monnaie  with  a  click, 
and  repinned  her  little  veil  that  struck  out 
behind  her,  stiff,  pennant -wise,  as  she 
walked. 

"  Well,  I  've  no  time  now.  I  'm  go- 
ing to  drop  in  and  see  that  Gurney,  and 
tell  him  he  's  exchanged.  And  the  soon- 
er he  's  up  and  out,  the  better  for  him. 
Dyspepsia  's  what  ails  him.  I  '11  get  him 
out  for  a  walk  to-day.  'S  cool  and  bra- 
cing." 

It  was  a  bracing  day ;  the  current  of 
wind  coming  in  between  the  Maryland 
Heights  fresh  and  vigorous,  driving  rifts 
of  gray  cloud  across  the  transparent  blue 
overhead..  A  healthy,  growing  day,  the 
farmers  called  it ;  one  did  fancy,  too,  that 
the  late  crops,  sowed  after  the  last  skir- 
mish about  the  town,  did  thrust  out  their 
green  blades  more  hopefully  to-day  than 
before ;  the  Indian  corn  fattened  and  yel- 
lowed under  its  tresses  of  soft  sun-burnt 
silk.  Grey,  going  with  Pen  that  after- 
noon through  a  great  field  of  it,  caught 
the  clean,  damp  perfume  of  its  husk;  it 
put  her  in  mind  of  long  ago,  somehow, 
when  she  was  no  older  than  Pen.  So 
she  stopped  to  gather  the  scarlet  poppies 
along  the  fence,  to  make  "court-ladies" 
out  of  them  for  him,  as  she  used  to  do  for  * 
herself  in  those  old  times. 

"  Make  me  some  shawls  for  them,"  said 
Pen,  presenting  her  some  lilac  -  leaves, 
which  she  proceeded  to  ornament  by  bit- 
ing patterns  with  her  teeth. 

"  Oth  said,  if  I  eat  poppy-seeds,  I  'd 
sleep,  an'  never  waken  again.  Is  that 
true,  Sis?" 

"  I  believe  it  is.     I  don't  know." 

Death  and  eternal  sleeps  were  dim,  far- 
off  matters  to  Grey  always,  —  very  triv- 


ial to-day.  She  was  a  healthy,  strong- 
nerved  woman,  loving  God  and  her  kin 
with  every  breath  of  her  body,  not  like- 
ly to  trouble  herself  about  death,  or 
ever  to  take  her  life  as  a  mean,  stin- 
gy makeshift  and  cheat,  a  mere  rotten 
bridge  to  carry  her  over  to  something 
better,  as  more  spiritually-minded  wom- 
en do.  It  was  altogether  good  and  great ; 
every  minute  she  wanted  a  firmer  hold 
on  it,  to  wring  more  work  and  pleasure 
out  of  it.  She  was  so  glad  to  live.-  God 
was  in  this  world.  Sure.  She  knew 
that,  every  moment  she  prayed.  In  the 
other  ?  Yes ;  but  then  that  was  shadowy, 
and  there  were  no  shadows  nor  affinity 
for  them  in  Grey.  This  was  a  certainty, 

—  here.      And  to-day So  content 

to  be  alive  to-day,  that  a  something  dumb 
in  her  brown  eyes  made  Pen,  looking 
up,  laugh  out  loud. 

"  Kiss  me,  Sis.  You  're  a  mighty  good 
old  Sis  to-day.  Let  's  go  down  to  the 
river." 

They  went  down  by  the  upper  road, 
leaving  the  town  behind  them.  The 
road  was  only  a  wide,  rutted  cow-path 
on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Here  and  there  a 
broken  artillery-wheel,  or  bomb-shell,  or 
a  ragged  soldier's  jacket  lay  among  the 
purple  iron -weed.  She  would  not  see 
them  — to-day.  Instead,  she  saw  how 
dark  the  maple-leaves  were  growing,  —  it 
was  nearly  time  for  them  to  turn  now ; 
the  air  was  clear  and  strong  this  morn- 
ing, as  if  it  brought  a  new  lease  of  life 
into  the  world  ;  on  the  hill-banks,  brown 
and  ash-colored  lichen,  and  every  shade 
of  green,  from  pale  apple -tint  to  the 
blackish  shadows  like  moss  in  October, 
caught  the  sunshine,  in  the  cheeriest 
fashion.  Yellow  butterflies  chased  each 
other  about  the  grass,  tipsily ;  the  under- 
brush was  full  of  birds,  chattering,  chirp- 
ing calls,  stopping  now  and  then  to  thrill 
the  air  up  to  heaven  with  a  sudden  shiv- . 
er  of  delight,  —  so  glad  even  they  were 
to  be  alive.  Mere  flecks  of  birds^  some 
of  them,  bits  of  shining  blue  and  scar- 
let and  brown,  trembling  in  and  out  of 
the  bushes:  chippeys,  for  instance,— you 
know?  —  so  contemptibly  little;  it  was 
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ridiculous,  in  these  s;ul  times,  to  sec  how 
much  joy  thry  made  their  small  bodies 
hold.  But  it  is  n't  their  lault  that  they 
only  have  instinct,  and  not  reason.  I 
'in  afraid  Grey,  with  most  women,  was 
very  near  their  predicament.  That  day 
was  so  healthy,  though,  that  the  very 
bees  got  out  of  their  drowsiness,  and 
made-  a  sort  of  song  of  their  everlasting 
hum  ;  and  that  old  coffin-maker  of  a  wood- 
peck  ei*  in  the  hollow  beech  down  by  the 
bridge  set  to  work  at  his  funereal  "  thud, 
thud,"  with  such  sudden  vigor,  it  sounded 
like  a  heartsome  drum,  actually,  beating 
the  reveille.  Not  much  need  of  that : 
Grey  thought  the  whole  world  was  quite 
awake  :  looking  up  to  the  mountains,  she 
did  not  feel  their  awful  significance  of 
re>t,  as  Paul  Blecker  might  have  done. 
They  only  looked  to  her  like  the  arms  this 
world  had  to  lift  up  to  heaven  its  forests 
and  Mowers,  —  to  say,  "  See  how  glad  and 
beautiful  I  am  !  "  Why,  up  there  in 
those  barest  peaks  above  the  clouds  she 
had  seen  delicate  little  lakes  nestling, 
brimming  with  light  and  lilies. 

They  came  to  the  river,  she  and  Pen, 
where  it  bends  through  the  gorge,  and 
sat  down  there  under  a  ledge  of  sand- 
stone, one  groping  finger  of  the  sunshine 
coming  in  to  hold  her  freckled  cheek  and 
soft  reddish  hair.  They  say  the  sun  does 
shine  the  same  on  just  and  unjust;  but 
he  likes  best  to  linger,  I  know,  on  things 
wholesome  and  pure  like  this  girl.  When 
Pen  began  to  play  "jacks"  with  the 
smooth  stones  on  the  shore,  she  spread 
out  her  skirt  for  him  to  sit  on,  —  to  keep 
him  close,  hugging  him  now  and  then, 
with  the  tears  coming  to  her  eyes :  be- 
cause she  had  seen  Paul  an  hour  be- 
iore,  and  promised  all  he  asked.  And 
Pen  was  the  only  thing  there  of  home, 
you  know.  And  on  this  her  wedding-day 
who  loved  them  all  with  a  hungry  pain, 
somehow,  as  never  before.  She  was  go- 
ing back  to-morrow  ;  she  could  work  and 
help  them  just  as  before;  and  yet  a  gulf 
seemed  opening  between  them  forever. 
She  had  been  selfish  and  petulant,  —  she 
saw  that  now  ;  sometimes  impatient  with 
her  old  father's  trumpery  rocks,  or  Lizzy's 
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discontent  ;  in  a  rage,  often,  at  Joseph 
Now  she  saw  how  hardly  life  had  dealt 
with  them,  how  poor  and  bare  their  lives 
were.  Sli<'  might  have  made  them  warm- 
er and  softer,  if  she  had  clio-en.  Please 
God,  she  would  try,  when  she  went  home 
again,  —  wiping  the  hot  tears  oil',  and  kiss- 
ing Pen's  dismal  face,  until  he  rebelled. 
The  shadows  were  lengthening,  the  rock 
above  her  threw  a  jagged,  black  boun- 
dary about  her  feet.  When  the  sun  was 
behind  yon  farthest  hill  she  was  going 
back,  up  to  the  little  church,  with  Pen  ; 
then  she  would  give  herself  to  her  mas- 
ter, forever. 

Whatever  feeling  this  brought  into  her 
soul,  she  kept  it  there  silent,  not  com- 
ing to  her  lace  as  the  other  had  done 
in  blushes  or  tears.  She  waited,  her 
hands  clutched  together,  watching  the 
slow  sinking  of  the  sun.  Not  even  to 
Paul  had  she  said  what  this  hour  was 
to  her.  She  had  come  a  long  journey ; 
this  was  the  end. 

"  I  would  like  to  be  alone  until  the  time 
comes,"  she  had  said,  and  had  left  him. 
He  did  not  know  what  he  was  to  the  girl ; 
she  loved  him,  moderately,  he  thought, 
with  a  temperate  appreciation  that  taunt- 
ed his  hot  passion.  She  did  not  choose 
that  even  he  should  know  with  what  des- 
perate abandonment  of  self  she  had  ab- 
sorbed his  life  into  hers.  She  chose  to 
be  alone,  shrinking,  with  a  sort  of  hatred, 
from  the  vulgar  or  strange  eyes  that  would 
follow  her  into  the  church.  In  this  be- 
ginning of  her  new  life  she  wanted  to  bo 
alone  with  God  and  this  soul,  only  kins- 
man of  her  own.  If  they  could  but  go, 
Paul  and  she,  up  into  one  of  these  moun- 
tain-peaks, with  Him  that  made  them  very 
near,  and  there  give  themselves  to  each 
other,  before  God,  forever ! 

She  sat,  her  hands  clasped  about  her 
knees,  looking  into  the  gurgling  water. 
The  cool,  ashen  hue  that  precedes  sunset 
in  the  mountains  began  to  creep  through 
the  air.  The  child  had  crouched  down 
at  her  feet,  and  fallen  into  a  half  doze. 
It  was  so  still  that  she  heard  far  down 
the  path  a  man's  footstep*  crushing  the 
sand,  coining  close.  She  did  not  turn 
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her  head,  — only  the  sudden  blood  dyed 
her  face  and  neck. 

"  Paul !  " 

She  knew  he  was  coming  for  her.  No 
answer.  She  stood  up  then,  and  looked 
around.  It  was  the  prisoner  Gurney, 
leaning  against  the  rock,  motionless,  on- 
ly that  he  twisted  a  silk  handkerchief 
nervously  in  his  hand,  looking  down  at 
it»  and  crunching  tobacco  vehemently  in 
his  teeth. 

"I  've  met  you  at  last,  Grey.  I  knew 
you  were  at  the  Ferry." 

The  girl  said  nothing.  Sudden  death, 
or  a  mortal  thrust  of  Fate,  like  this,  brings 
only  dumb  astonishment  at  first :  no  pain. 
She  put  her  fingers  to  her  throat :  there 
was  a  lump  in  it,  choking  her.  He  laugh- 
ed, uneasily. 

"  It 's  a  devilish  cool  welcome,  consid- 
ering you  are  my  wife." 

Pen  woke  and  began  to  cry.  She  pat- 
ted his  shoulder  in  a  dazed  way,  her 
eyes  never  leaving  the  man's  face  ;  then 
she  went  close,  and  caught  him  by  the 
arm. 

"  It  is  flesh  and  blood," — shaking  her 
off.  "  I  'm  not  dead.  You  thought  I  was 
dead,  did  you  ?  I  got  that  letter  writ- 
ten from  Cuba,"  —  toying  with  his  whis- 
kers, with  a  complacent  smirk.  "  That 
was  the  sharpest  dodge  of  my  life,  Grey. 
Fact  is,  I  was  damnably  in  debt,  and  ti- 
ed up  with  your  people,  and  I  cut  loose. 
So,  eh  ?  What  d'  ye  think  of  it,  Puss  ?  " 
putting  his  hand  on  her  arm.  "  Wife, 
eh  ?  " 

She  drew  back  against  the  sandstone 
with  a  hoarse  whisper  of  a  cry  such  as 
can  leave  a  woman's  lips  but  once  or 
twice  in  a  lifetime  :  an  animal  tortured 
near  its  death  utters  something  like  it, 
Irving  to  speak. 

"  Well,  well,  I  don't  want  to  incom- 
mode you," — shifting  his  feet  uncertainly. 
u  I  —  it 's  not  my  will  I  came  across  you. 
Single  life  suits  me.  And  you  too,  heh  ? 
I  Ve  been  rollicking  round  these  four 
years,  —  Tom  Crane  and  I :  you  don't 
know  Tom,  though.  Plains,  —  Valpa- 
raiso,—  New  Orleans.  Well,  I  'm  going 
to  see  this  shindy  out  in  the  States  now. 


Tom  's  in  it,  head -devil  of  a  guerrilla- 
band.  7  keep  safe.  Let  Jack  Gurney 
alone  for  keeping  a  whole  skin  !  But, 
eh,  Grey  ?  "  —  mounting  a  pair  of  gold- 
rimmed  eye-glasses  over  his  thick  nose. 
"  You  've  grown.  Different  woman,  by 
George  !  Nothing  but  a  puling,  gawky 
girl,  when  I  went  away.  Your  eyes  and 
skin  have  got  color,  —  luscious -look  ing: 
why,  your  eyes  flash  like  a  young  bison's 
we  trapped  out  in  Nevada.  Come,  kiss 
me,  Grey.  Eh  V  " — looking  in  the  brown 
eyes  that  met  his,  and  stopping  short  in 
his  approach. 

Of  the  man  and  woman  standing  there 
face  to  face  the  woman's  soul  was  the 
more  guilty,  it  may  be,  in  God's  eyes, 
that  minute.  She  loathed  him  with  such 
intensity  of  hatred.  The  leer  in  his  eyes 
was  that  of  a  fiend,  to  her.  In  which 
she  was  wrong.  There  are  no  thorough- 
bred villains,  out  of  novels :  even  Judas 
had  a  redeeming  trait  (out  of  which  he 
hanged  himself).  This  man  Gurney  had 
a  weak,  incomplete  brain,  strong  sensual 
instincts,  and  thick  blood  thirsty  for  ex- 
citement, —  all,  probably,  you  could  just- 
ly say  of  Nero.  He  did  not  care  espe- 
cially to  torment  the  woman,  —  would 
rather  she  were  happy  than  not,  —  un- 
less, indeed,  he  needed  her  pain.  So  he 
stopped,  regarding  her.  Enough  of  a 
true  voluptuary,  too,  to  shun  turmoil. 

"  There  !  hush  !  For  God's  sake  don't 
begin  to  cry  out.  I  'm  weak  yet ;  can't 
bear  noise." 

"  I  'm  not  going  to  cry,"  her  voice  so 
low  he  had  to  stoop  to  hear.  Something, 
too,  in  her  heart  that  made  her  push  Pen 
from  her,  when  he  fumbled  to  unclasp 
her  clinched  hands,  —  some  feeling  she 
knew  to  be  so  foul  she  dared  not  touch 
him. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  claim  me  as  your 
wife,  John  ?  " 

He  did  not  reply  immediately ;  lei- 
surely inspecting  her  from  head  to  foot, 
as  she  stood  bent,  her  eyes  lying  like  a 
dead  weight  on  his,  patting  and  curling 
his  yellow  whiskers  meanwhile. 

"  Wife,  heh  ?  I  don't  know.  Your 
face  is  getting  gray.  Where  's  that  pretty 
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color  gone  you  had  a  bit  ago,  Puss?  By 
George!" — laughing,  —  "I  don't  think 
it  would  need  much  more  temptation  to 
make  a  murderer  out  of  you.  I  did  not 
expect  you  to  remember  the  old  days  so 
well.  I  was  hard  on  you  then," — stop- 
ping, with  a  look  of  half  admiration,  half 
frar,  to  criticize  her  again.  "  Well,  well, 
I  '11  be  serious.  Will  I  claim  you  again  ? 
N — o.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  not  I  '11 
be  candid,  Grey,  —  I  always  was  a  candid 
man,  you  know.  I  'd  like  well  enough  to 
have  the  taming  of  you.  It  would  keep 
a  man  alive  to  play  Petruehio  to  such  a 
Kate,  'pon  honor !  But  I  do  hate  the 
trammels,— I  've  cut  loose  so  long,  you  see. 
You  're  not  enough  to  tempt  a  fellow  to 
hang  out  as  family  man  again.  It  's  the 
cursedest  slavery  !  So  I  think,"  poising 
his  ringed  fingers  on  his  chin,  thoughtful- 
ly, "  we  'd  best  settle  it  this  way.  I  '11 
take  my  exchange  and  go  South,  and  we 
'il  keep  our  own  counsel.  Nobody  's  wis- 
er. If  it  suits  you  to  say  I  'm  dead,  why, 
I  'm  dead  at  your  service.  I  won't  troub- 
le you  again.  Or  if  you  would  rather, 
you  can  sue  out  a  divorce  in  some  of  the 
States,  —  wilful  desertion,  etc.  I  'm  will- 
ing." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  In  any  case  you  are  free." 

She  wrung  her  hands. 

"  I  am  never  free  again  !  never  again ! " 
—  sobs  coming  now,  shaking  her  body. 
She  crouched  down  on  the  ground,  bury- 
ing her  head  out  of  sight. 

"  Tut !  tut !  A  scene,  after  all!  I  tell 
you,  girl,  I  '11  do  what  you  wish." 


She  raised  her  head. 

"  If  you  were  dead,  John  Gurney  ! 
That  is  all.  I  was  going  to  be  a  pure, 
good,  happy  woman,  and  now  " 

Her  eyes  closed,  her  head  fell  slowlv 
on  her  breast,  her  hands  and  lace  gray 
with  the  mottled  blood  blued  under  the 
eyes. 

"  Oh,  damn  it !  Poor  th'ng  She 
won't  know  anything  for  a  bit,"  said 
Gurney,  laying  her  head  back  against 
the  sandstone.  "  I  '11  be  off.  What  a 
devil  she  is,  to  be  sure  !  Boy,  you  'd  best 
put  some  water  on  your  sister's  face  in 
a  minute  or  two,"  —  to  the  whimpering 
Pen.  "  If  I  was  safe  out  of  this  scrape, 
and  off  from  the  Ferry  " 

And  thrusting  his  eye-glass  into  his 
pocket,  he  went  up  the  hill,  still  chafing 
his  whiskers.  Near  the  town  he  met 
Paul  Blecker.  The  sun  was  nearly  down. 
The  Doctor  stopped  short,  looking  at 
the  man's  face  fixedly.  He  found  noth- 
ing there  but  a  vapid  self-complacen- 
cy. 

"  He  has  not  seen  her,"  said  Paul,  hur- 
rying on.  "  Another  hour,  and  I  am 
safe." 

But  Gurney  had  a  keen  twinkle  in  his 
eye. 

"It  's  not  the  first  time  that  fellow 
has  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  sec  my 
throat  cut,"  he  muttered.  "  I  begin  to 
understand,  eh  ?  If  he  has  a  mind  to 
the  girl,  I  'm  not  safe.  Jack  Gurney, 
you  'd  best  vamose  this  ranch  to-night. 
Shcppard  will  parole  me  to  head-quarters, 
and  then  for  au  exchange." 
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THE   HANCOCK   HOUSE   AND   ITS   FOUNDER. 


"  Every  man's  proper  mansion-house  and  home,  being  the  Theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe- 
fruition,  the  conifortablest  part  of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne's  inheritance,  a  kind  of  private 
princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  at- 
tributes, according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned."  —  SIR  HENRY 
WOTTOX. 


Ix  the  year  of  grace  1722,  Captain 
John  Bonner,  ^Etatis  suce  60,  took  it 
upon  himself  to  publish  a  plan  of  "  The 
Toivn  of  BOSTON  in  New -England. 
Engraven  and  printed  by  Fra  :  Dewing 
and  Sold  by  Capt.  Bonner  and  Will™. 
Price,  against  ye  Town  House."  From 
the  explanation  given  on  the  margin,  it 
appears  that  the  town  then  contained 
"  Streets  42,  Lanes  36,  Alleys  22,  Hous- 
es near  3000,  1000  Brick  rest  Timber, 
near  12,000  people."  The  area  of  the 
Common  shows  the  Powder-House,  the 
Watch- House,  and  the  Great  Elm,  ven- 
erable even  then  in  its  solitary  grandeur, 
—  the  Rope-Walks  line  the  distant  road 
to  Cambridge  Ferry,  and  far  to  the  west 
of  houses  and  settlements  rises  the  coni- 
cal peak  of  Beacon  Hill,  —  a  lonely  pas- 
ture for  the  cattle  of  the  thrifty  and 
growing  settlement. 

Fifteen  years  later,  a  great  improve- 
ment began  to  be  visible  in  this  hitherto 
neglected  suburb.  The  whole  southerly 
slope  of  the  hill  had  been  purchased  in 
1735  by  a  citizen  of  renown,  and  soon  a 
fair  stone  mansion  began  to  show  its  el- 
egant proportions  on  the  most  eligible 
spot  near  its  centre.  By  this  time,  as  we 
have  it,  on  the  authority  of  no  less  reputa- 
ble a  chronicler  than  Mr.  John  Oldmixon, 
"  the  Conversation  of  the^Town  of  Boston 
is  as  polite  as  in  most  of  the  Cities  and 
Towns  of  England  ;  many  of  their  mer- 
chants having  traded  into  Europe,  and 
those  that  stayed  at  home  having  the 
Advantage  of  Society  with  travellers" 
(including,  of  course,  Mr.  Oldmixon  him- 
self). "  So  that  a  gentleman  from  Lon- 
don would  almost  think  himself  at  home 
at  Boston,"  (this  is  in  Mr.  Anthony  Trol- 
lope's  own  vein,)  "when  he  observes  the 
numbers  of  people,  their  houses,  their  fur- 


niture, their  tables,  their  dress  and  con- 
versation, which  perhaps  is  as  splendid 
and  showy  as  that  of  the  most  considera- 
ble tradesman  in  London."  Primus  inter 
pares,  however,  stood  the  builder  of  the. 
house  on  Beacon  Hill,  and  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Hancock's  do- 
ings on  his  fine  estate  created  a  great 
stir  of  admiration,  and  that  the  new  stone 
house  was  thought  to  be  a  very  grand 
and  famous  affair  in  the  infant  metropo- 
lis of  New  England,  in  the  year  1737. 

The  precise  period  which  brought  Mr. 
Hancock  to  undertake  the  building  of 
the  house  in  Beacon  Street  was  one  in 
which  it  might  not  have  been  altogether 
uninteresting  to  have  lived.  The  affairs 
of  the  mother  country  had  been  carried 
on  for  nearly  twenty  years  of  compara- 
tive peace,  under  the  dexterous  guidance 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  —  that  cleverest, 
if  not  most  scrupulous,  minister  of  the 
British  crown,  —  while  my  Lord  Boling- 
broke — permitted  to  return  from  France, 
but  living  under  a  qualified  attainder,  and 
closely  watched  by  the  keen-sighted  min- 
ister—  was  occupying  himself  in  writing 
his  bitter  and  uncompromising  pamphlets 
against  the  government  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.  The  minister's  son  Horace, 
an  elegant,  indolent  youth,  iiesh  from 
Cambridge,  was  travelling  on  the  Conti- 
nent in  company  with  a  shy  and  sensi- 
tive man  of  letters,  not  much  known  at 
the  time,  —  by  the  name  of  Gray.  This 
gentleman  gained  no  small  credit,  how- 
ever, some  ten  or  twelve  years  after- 
wards, by  the  publication  of  "  An  Elegy 
written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  —  a 
piece  which,  notwithstanding  the  remote 
date  of  its  appearance,  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  our  readers  may  have  chanced  to 
come  across  in  the  course  of  their  liter- 
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ary  researches.  Giddiness,  loss  of  mem- 
ory, and  other  alarming  symptoms  of 
mental  disorder  had  begun  to  attack  the 
great  intellect  of  Dr.  Swift,  and  forced 
him  to  lay  aside  the  pen  which  for  near- 
ly half  a  century  had  been  alternately 
the  scourge  and  the  support  of  the  per- 
plexed cabinets  of  the  time.  His  friend 
Mr.  Pope,  however,  -was  living  quite  snug 
and  comfortable,  on  the  profits  of  his 
translations,  at  his  pretty  villa  at  Twick- 
enham, and  adding  to  his  fame  and  means 
by  the  publication  of  his  "  Correspon- 
dence "  and  his  "  Universal  Prayer." 
The  learned  Rector  of  Broughton,  Dr. 
Warburton,  encouraged  by  the  advice 
of  friends,  had  just  brought  out  his  first 
volume  of"  The  Divine  Legation  of  Mo- 
ses"; the  Bishop  of  Bristol  had  carried 
his  great  "  Analogy  of  Religion"  through 
the  press  the  year  before;  Dr.  AVatts 
was  getting  old  and  infirm,  but  still  en- 
ti.M;n-il  ill  his  thirty  years'  visit  to  his  friend 
Sir  Thomas  Abney,  Knight  and  Alder- 
man, of  Abney  Park,  Stoke  Newington. 
That  remarkable  young  Scotchman,  Da- 
vid Hume,  was  paying  his  respects  to  the 
sensational  philosophy  of  Locke  in  a  series 
of  essays  which  "  spread  consternation 
through  every  region  of  existing  specu- 
lation"; Adam  Smith  was  a  promising 
pupil  under  Hutcheson,  —  the  father  of 
Scotch  metaphysics,  —  at  the  University 
of  ( J lasgow.  General  Fielding's  son  Hen- 
ry— but  just  married— was  spending  his 
charming  young  wife's  portion  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  in  the  careless  hospital- 
ity of  his  Derbyshire  house-keeping,  — 
three  years' experience  of  which,  howev- 
er, reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  under- 
taking his  first  novel  for  thfc  booksellers, 
in  the  story  of  "  Joseph  Andrews."  Cap- 
tain Cook,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  a 
restless  apprentice  to  a  haberdasher  near 
Whit  by.  And  although  "  the  age  of 
steam"  had  certainly  not  then  arrived, 
it  must  yet  be  allowed  —  in  the  words 
of  the  Highland  vagrant  to  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  not  long  after  —  that  already 

"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  — 
since  we  find  that  there  lay  in  his  nurs- 


ery, in  the  family  of  Town  Councillor 
Watt,  the  Bailie  of  Greenock,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1  71)0,  a  quiet,  delicate, 
little  S.-otch  bain-,  complacently  suck- 
ing the  tiny  fist  destined  in  alter  years 
to  grasp  and  imprison  that  fearful  vapory 
(lemon  whose  struggle  for  escape  from 
his  Hie -long  captivity  now  furnishes  the 
motive-power  for  the  most  mighty  under- 
takings of  man  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  It  would  surely  have  been  some- 
thing, we  think, — the  opportunity  to  have 
si-en  all  these,  from  Bolingbroke  in  his  li- 
brary to  James  Watt  in  his  cradle. 

Turning  to  affairs  somewhat  nearer 
home,  perhaps  a  slight  glance  at  "  ye  con- 
versation and  way  of  living"  of  the  good 
people  of  Boston,  during  the  years  that 
Mr.  Hancock  was  carrying  on  his  building 
and  getting  himself  gradually  settled  in 
its  comforts,  may  help  us  to  conceive  a 
better  idea  of  the  form  and  pressure  of 
the  age.  Well,— Mr.  Peter  Faneuil  was 
just  then  laboring  to  persuade  the  town 
that  it  might  not  be  the  worst  thing  they 
could  do  to  accept  the  gift  of  a  handsome 
new  Town-Hall  which  he  was  very  desir- 
ous to  build  for  them, — an  opinion  so  furi- 
ously combated  and  opposed  by  the  con- 
servatives and  practical  men  of  that  day, 
that  Mr.  Faneuil  succeeded  in  carrying 
his  revolutionary  measure,  at  last,  in  the 
open  town-meeting,  by  a  majority  of  on- 
ly seven  votes  (a  much  larger  majority, 
however,  it  is  but  fair  to  observe,  than 
that  which  adopted  a  decent  City-Hall 
for  the  same  municipality  only  last  year). 
Whitefield  was  preaching  on  the  Com- 
mon, in  front  of  Mr.  Hancock's  prem- 
ises, to  audiences  of  twenty  thousand 
people,  "  as  some  compute,"  "  poor  de- 
luded souls,"  says  the  unemotional  Dr. 
Douglass,  writing  at  the  period,  "  whose 
time  is  their  only  Estate  ;  called  off  to 
these  exhortations,  to  the  private  detri- 
ment of  their  families,  and  great  Dam- 
age to  the  Public  :  thus  perhaps  every 
such  exhortation  of  hi*  was  about  £1000 
damage  to  Boston."  Governor  Belcher, 
who  came  home  from  England  with  the 
same  instructions  as  Governor  which  he 
was  sent  out  to  oppose  as  envoy,  had  been 
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superseded  in  his  high  office  by  "  Wil- 
liam Shirley,  Esquire,  —  esteemed  for  his 
gentlemanly  deportment."  Watchmen 
were  required  "  in  a  moderate  tone  to 
cry  the  time  o'  night,  and  give  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Weather  as  they  walk't 
their  rounds  after  twelve  o'clock."  The 
men  that  had  been  raised  in  town  for  the 
ill-starred  expedition  to  Carthagena  were 
being  drilled  on  the  Common,  —  and 
Hancock,  writing  to  a  friend,  tells  him, 
"  We  have  the  pleasure  of  Seeing  'em 
Disci plin'd  every  Day  from  5  in  morn- 
ing to  8,  &  from  5  afternoon  'till  night, 
before  our  house,  —  many  Gentle"  & 
others  Daily  fill  ye  Common,  —  &  wee 
have  not  ye  Less  Company  for  it,  but  a 
quicker  draft  for  Wine  &  Cider."  An- 
nually, on  the  Fifth  of  November,  Guy 
Fawkes,  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the 
Pretender  were  burned  on  the  Com- 
mon, amidst  much  noise  and  rioting,  of- 
ten degenerating  into  the  tapping  of 
claret  and  solid  cracking  of  crowns  be- 
tween the  North  End  and  South  End 
champions,  —  who  made  this  always  their 
field-day,  par  excellence,  —  to  the  great 
worriment  of  the  Town  Constables,  and 
the  infinite  wrath  and  disgust  of  the  Se- 
lect Men.  And,  finally,  we  remark,  "  the 
goodness  of  the  pavement  in  Boston 
might  compare  with  most  in  London,  for 
to  gallop  a  Horse  on  it  is  three  Shillings 
and  fourpence  Forfeit ! " 

Such  were  the  curious  and  simple,  but, 
withal,  rather  cozy  and  jolly  old  years 
in  which  the  Hancock  House  was  plan- 
ned and  built  and  first  occupied.  Al- 
ways a  really  fine  residence,  it  is  now 
the  sole  relic  of  the  family  mansions  of 
the  old  Town  of  Boston,  as  in  many 
respects  it  has  long  been  the  most  not- 
ed and  interesting  of  them  all.  One 
hundred  and  twenty- seven  years  have 
passed  away  since  its  erection,  and  old 
Captain  Bonner's  map  now  requires  a 
pretty  close  study  to  enable  our  modern 
eyes  to  recognize  any  clue  to  its  present 
locality.  It  stands,  in  fact,  a  solitary 
monumental  pillar  in  the  stream  of  time, 
—  a  link  to  connect  the  present  with  the 
eventful  past;  and  the  prospect  of  its 


expected  removal  —  though  not,  we  trust, 
of  its  demolition  —  may  render  the  pres- 
ent a  fitting  opportunity  to  call  up  some 
few  of  the  quaint  old  reminiscences  with 
which  it  is  connected. 

We  have  now  before  us,  as  we  write, 
the  original  Contract  or  Indenture  for 
the  freestone  work  of  the  venerable 
structure.  It  is  a  document  certainly 
not  without  a  curious  interest  to  those  of 
us  who  have  passed  and  repassed  so  of- 
ten in  our  daily  walks  the  gray  old  relic 
of  New  England's  antiquity,  to  the  very 
inception  of  which  this  faded  paper  re- 
verts. It  is  an  agreement  made  between 
Mr.  Thomas  Hancock  and  one  "  Thomas 
Johnson  of  Middleton  in  the  County  of 
Hartford  and  Colony  of  Connecticut  In 
New-England,  Stone-Cutter."  By  tliis 
instrument  the  Connecticut  brown-stone 
man  of  that  day  binds  himself  to  "  Sup- 
ply and  Furnish  the  said  Thomas  Han- 
cock with  as  much  Connecticut  Stone 
as  Shall  be  Sufficient  to  Beatify  and 
build  Four  Corners,  One  Large  Front 
Door,  Nine  Front  Windows  and  a  Fa- 
cie for  the  Front  and  back  Part  Over 
the  Lower  Story  Windows  of  a  certain 
Stone  House  which  the  Said  Thomas 
Hancock  is  about  to  Erect  on  a  Certain 
Piece  of  Land  Situate  near  Beacon  Hill 
in  Boston  aforesaid  ;  as  also  So  much  of 
said  Connecticut  Stone  as  shall  be  Suffi- 
cient to  make  a  water  Table  round  the 
Said  House,  which  Said  Stone  the  Said 
Johnson  Covenants  and  Agrees  shall  be 
well  Cut,  fitted  and  polished,  workman- 
like and  According  to  the  Rules  of 
Art  every  way  Agreeable,  &  to  the 
Liking  and  ^Satisfaction  of  Mr.  Han- 
cock." The  stone  is  to  be  delivered  to 
Mr.  Hancock's  order  at  Boston,  all  "  In 
Good  Order  and  Condition,  not  Touch- 
ed with  the  Salt  Water,  and  at  the 
proper  Cost,  Charge  and  Risque  of  the 
sd  Johnson."  The  consideration  paid  to 
Johnson  is  fixed  at  "  the  Sum  of  three 
hundred  Pounds  in  Goods  as  the  Said 
Stone  Cutter's  work  is  Carryed  on." 
The  latter  stipulation  as  to  the  payment 
would  be  curious  enough  at  the  present 
day,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  not 
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uncommon  at  the  time  this  contract  was 
executed.  The  perusal  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hancock's  letter-book,  however,  now  al- 
so lying  before  us,  will  not  leave  one  in 
any  need  of  this  additional  proof  of  the 
old  Boston  merchant's  keen  eye  always 
to  a  business  profit. 

The  Indenture  is  written  in  a  clear, 
round,  mercantile  hand,  —  evidently  Mr. 
Hancock's  own,  but  his  />e.s7,  by  compar- 
ison with  the  letter-book,  —  the  leading 
words  of  the  principal  paragraphs  being 
garnished  with  masterly  flourishes,  and 
the  top  of  the  paper  "  indented  "  by  cut- 
ting with  a  knife  so  as  to  fit  or  "  tally," 
after  the  fashion  of  those  days,  with  the 
corresponding  copy  delivered  to  John- 
son. It  has  been  indorsed  and  filed 
away  with  evident  care,  and  is  conse- 
quently now  in  a  state  of  absolute  and 
perfect  preservation.  With  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  that  little  matter  of 
the  store-pay,  and  of  the  wording  of  the 
date  of  its  execution,  which  is  niven  as 
the  "  Tenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sov- 
ereign Lord  George  the  Second,  by  the 
Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  &c.,"  the  document  differs  but 
little  in  its  phraseology  —  so  conserva- 
tive is  the  letter  of  the  law  of  real  es- 
tate —  front  those  in  use  for  precisely 
such  contracts  in  the  year  1863. 

"  Thomas  Hancock,  of  Boston  in  the 
County  of  Suffolk  and  Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England, 
Merchant,"  as  he  is  named  and  de- 
scribed in  the  paper  before  us,  was  the 
founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the  family, 
and  a  man  of  the  most  considerable  note 
and  importance  in  his  day.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Hancock, 
of  Lexington,  in  which  town  he  was  born 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1  703.  He  was  sent 
to  Boston  early  in  life  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness of  a  stationer,  —  with  which  calling 
those  of  bookseller  and  bookbinder  were 
then  combined,  —  and  served  his  time 
accordingly  with  the  leading  provincial 
bibliopole  of  the  day,  "  the  enterpris- 
ing Bookseller  Henchman,"  who  died  in 
1 7G1.  Quick,  active,  thrifty,  young  Han- 


cock soon  made  his  way  in  the  world, 
—  his  famous  bookstore  in  Ann  Street 
was  known  as  the  '-Stationers'  Arms" 
as  early  as  1  721) ;  the  industrious  appren- 
tice in  due  course  married  his  master's 
fair  daughter  Lydia  ;  and  so  our  Thomas 
Hancock  went  on  his  way  to  credit  and 
fortune,  and  last,  and  be-t  of  all  to  house- 
building after  his  own  mind,  "  the  com- 
fortablest  part  of  his  own  life,"  with 
strides  quite  as  easy  and  certain  as  did 
his  contemporary,  the  Worshipful  Fran- 
cis Goodchild,  Esq.,  of  London,  —  whose 
career  was,  at  that  very  time,  so  impress- 
ing itself  upon  the  notice  of  that  eminent 
hand,  Mr.  William  Hogarth,  of  Leicester 
Fields  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin's,  as  to 
lead  him  to  depict  its  events  in  the  re- 
markable series  of  prints,  "  Industry  and 
Idleness,"  in  which  they  are  now  hand- 
ed down  for  the  admiration  of  posterity. 
And  what  the  great  painter  tells  us  of 
his  hero  is  equally  true  of  ours,  —  that, 
44  by  taking  good  courses,  and  pursuing 
those  points  for  which  he  was  put  ap- 
prentice, he  became  a  valuable  man,  and 
an  ornament  to  his  country." 

The  pursuits  connected  with  book- 
making  were  not,  however,  without  their 
trials  and  troubles,  even  at  that  early  day. 
From  some  of  Hancock's  letters  for  the 
year  1  7«'3(i,  we  find  that  one  Cox  was  a 
sad  thorn  in  his  side,  a  grievous  lion  in 
his  daily  path.  His  chief  correspondent 
among  the  booksellers  in  London  at  this 
period  was  Mr.  Thomas  Longman, — the 
founder  of  the  renowned  house  of  Long- 
mans of  our  own  time,  —  and  to  him  Han- 
cock often  pours  out  his  trials  and  griev- 
ances in  the  quaint  and  pointed  style  of 
the  business  letters  of  "  The  Spectator's  " 
own  day.  Under  date  of  April  10,  1736, 
lor  instance,  he  writes,  —  "  I  cannot  Think 
of  Doing  much  more  in  the  Book  way 
at  present,  unless  Cox  Recalls  his  Agent, 
which  I  am  Certain  lie  never  will  if  you 
give  up  this  point,"  (7.  e.  of  making  lar- 
ger consignments  to  Hancock  on  his  own 
account,)  "  as  I  can  Improve  my  Money 
In  other  Goods  from  Great  Brittan  to  so 
much  better  Advantage."  Yet,  he  con- 
tinues, "  I  am  unwilling  Quite  to  Quit 
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The  Book  branch  of  Trade,  and  you 
Can't  but  be  Senceable  that  it  was  my 
Regard  to  you  has  Occasioned  it's  being 
forced  from  me  in  this  way." 

About  the  month  of  May/1738,  Cox 
appears  to  have  become  wellnigh  intol- 
erable. On  the  24th  of  that  month  our 
bookseller  writes  to  Longman, — "  Cox  has 
Sent  some  more  Books  here  this  Spring, 
&  I  Cannot  Learn  that  he  's  Called  his 
man  home  Yet.  I  am  a  Great  Sufferer 
by  him,  as  well  as  you,  having  above 
£250  Sterling  in  Books  by  me,  before 
what  Came  from  you  now."  Sometimes, 
however,  Cox  makes  a  slight  mistake,  and 
then  our  bookseller  again  takes  heart  of 
courage.  Thus,  under  date  of  October 
29, 1739,  he  again  writes  to  Longman, — 
'•  Cox's  man  Came  in  Hall's  ship  about 
a  month  Agoe,  brought  Eight  Trunks 
and  a  Box  or  two  of  Books,  has  opened 
his  Shop,  but  makes  no  Great  Figure  & 
is  but  little  taken  Notice  off,  which  is  a 
Good  Symtom  of  a  lad  Sorlment,  —  his 
Return  here  was  Surprising  to  me ;  truly 
I  did  not  Expect  it.  At  present  I  don't 
know  how  to  Govern  myself  as  to  the 
Book  Trade,  but  am  willing  to  do  the 
Needful  to  Discountenance  him,  and  will 
write  you  again  in  little  Time."  But, 
alas  !  by  the  1  Oth  of  December  follow- 
ing, Cox  had  rallied  bravely,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Hancock  again  writes  in  de- 
spair,—  "I  know  not  how  to  Conduct 
my  Affairs  as  to  the  Book  Trade.  Cox's 
Shop  is  opened,  &  he  has  a  pretty  Good 
Collection  of  Books.  He  brought  with 
him  8  Trunks,  &  4  Came  in  ye  next 
Ship.  His  Coming  is  A  Great  Damage 
to  me,  having  many  Books  by  me  unsold 
for  Years  past,  &  most  all  which  I  had 
of  you  this  Year.  I  am  Ready  Some- 
times to  Give  up  that  part  of  my  Busi- 
ness, &  I  think  I  should  have  done  it  ere 
now,  were  I  not  in  hopes  of  Serving  you 
in  that  Branch  of  Trade.  Could  you 
propose  any  Scheem  to  discountenance 
our  Common  Enemy  I  will  Gladly  Joyn 
you.  I  fear  he  will  have  more  Goods  in 
the  Next  Ship.  I  have  Nothing  to  Add 
at  this  time  only  that  I  am  with  Great 
Esteem  Your  Assurd  Fr*1  &c.  T.  H." 


We  may  remark,  that,  if  Longman 
were  not  by  this  time  brought  to  be  ful- 
ly Senceable  of  the  sacrifices  which  had 
been  made  here  for  his  interest,  it  was 
assuredly  through  no  fault  of  his  Boston 
customer.  In  a  letter  dated  April  30, 
1736,  Hancock  had  felt  emboldened  to 
inform  him,  — 

"  I  have  Occasion  for  Tillotson's  Works, 
Rapine's  History  of  England,  Chamber's 
Dictionary  &  Burkitt  on  N.  Testament 
for  my  own  use,  and  as  the  Burthen  of 
ye  two  Last  years  Sale  of  Books  &  Re- 
turns for  them  has  mostly  Laine  on  my 
Self,  &  as  I  have  rec'd  no  Commitions, 
Some  Debts  yet  outstanding,  and  many 
books  by  me  now  on  Sold,  which  shall 
be  glad  to  Sell  for  what  I  allowed  you  & 
now  have  paid  for,— I  say  if  you  '1  please 
make  a  Present  to  me  of  ye  above  named, 
or  any  part  of  'em  They  will  be  very 
Acceptable  to  me.  My  Last  to  you  was 
of  ye  10th  &  14th  Instent,  which  hope 
you  have  Rec'd  ere  This  &  I  am 
"  Your  obliged  Humb.  Serv. 

"  T.  H." 

Once  only,  in  the  whole  correspond- 
ence, are  we  able  to  find  that  this  inter- 
loping caitiff  of  Cox's  was  fairly  circum- 
vented. With  what  an  inward  glow  of 
satisfaction  must  our  Boston  bookseller 
have  found  himself  sufficiently  master  of 
the  situation  to  be  able  to  write  to  Long- 
man (under  date  of  May  10th,  1739),— 

"  Pr.  this  Conveyance  Messr*.  Joseph 
Paine  &  Son  of  London  have  Orders 
from  this  place  to  buy  £50.  Sterling  worth 
of  Books  ;  I  have  Engaged  Mr.  Gushing, 
who  writes  to  Paine  to  Order  him  to  buy 
them  of  you,  &  that  you  would  Use  them 
well,  which  I  Desire  you  to  Doe ;  it  will 
be  ready  money  &  I  was  Loth  you  should 
miss  of  it,  (this  is  the  Case,  —  Cox's  man 
had  Engaged  to  Send  for  them  &  let  the 
Gentleman  have  'em  at  the  Sterling 
Cost,)  but  the  Gentleman  being  my 
friend,  1  interposed,  &  So  Strongly  Sol- 
licited  on  your  behalf  that  I  fix't  it  right 
at  last  &  you  may  Certainly  depend  on 
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the  Comition,  tho'  it  may  be  needful  you 
See  Mr.  Paine  as  Soon  as  this  Comes  to 
hand.  Pray  procure  me  such  a  Bible  as 
you  think  may  suit  me  &  Send  when  Op- 
pertunity  offers. 

"lam  Sr.  &c.  &c.  T.  II." 

Longman's  next  trunk  brings  a  copy 
of  Chambers'!  Dictionary,  then  just  pub- 
lished, as  a  present  to  Mr.  Hancock,  and 
we  might  almost  fancy  it  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  letter  about  the  Comi- 
tion in  more  ways  than  one.  We  ought 
in  justice  to  observe,  however,  that  in 
those  days,  in  the  absence  of  any  gener- 
ally recognized  and  accepted  standard  of 
authority,  gentlemen  of  the  best  condi- 
tion in  life  appear  to  have  felt  at  liber- 
ty to  spell  pretty  much  as  they  pleased, 
in  New  England.  So  far,  at  least,  as  Mr. 
Hancock's  credit  for  orthography  is  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  allowed,  from  his  re- 
peatedly spelling  the  same  word  in  two 
or  three  different  ways  on  the  same  page, 
that  he  probably  gave  the  matter  very 
little  thought  at  any  time,  — taking  as 
small  pains  as  did  Mr.  IVpys,  and  really 
caring  as  little  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
for  "  the  l3arpaxo/ivofja\ia  and  hot  skir- 
mish betwixt  S  and  T  in  Lncian,  or  how 
grammarians  hack  and  slash  for  the  geni- 
tive case  of  Jupiter."*  That  such  spell- 
ing would  hardly  be  admissible  on  India 
A V hart'  to-day,  we  freely  admit,  —  nay, 
would  even  rush,  were  it  necessary,  to 
maintain,  —  but  we  must  still  claim  for 
our  favorite,  that  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter agone  he  seems  to  have  spelt  about 
as  well,  on  the  whole,  as  the  generality 
of  his  neighbors. 

There  is  one  most  extraordinary  esca- 
pade of  his,  however,  in  this  line  of  per- 
formance, which  we  do  not  know  how 
we  can  undertake  wholly  to  defend.  To 
Mr.  John  Rowe,  a  little  doubtful  about 
New -England  Bills  of  Exchange,  he 
writes,  —  "  As  to  the  £100  Draft  of  Mr. 
Faueuil's  above  mentioned,  I  doubt  not 
but  any  merchant  in  London  will  take 
that  Gentleman's  Bill,  when  accepted,  as 
Soon  as  a  Bank  Note,  —  he  being  the 
*  Rdlgia  Medici,  Part  II.,  Sec.  3. 


Topinest  merchant  in  this  Country,  &  I 
(Jave  20  per  Cent  Extra*  for  it."  If 'there 
be  really  a  proper  superlative  of  the  ad- 
jective topping,  our  letter-writer,  it  must 
be  confessed,  has  made  a  wide  miss  here 
of  the  mark  he  aimed  at.  "  Priscian  'a  a 
little  scratch'd  here," — rather  too  much, 
indeed,  even  for  1 739. 

That  the  reader  may  not  suspect  Mr. 
Hancock  of  monopolizing  all  the  cacog- 
raphy  of  his  time,  we  give  verbatim  the 
following  letter  from  Christopher  Kilby,* 
a  letter  among  many  of  th'e  same  sort 
found  with  Mr.  Hancock's  papers. 

"London,  15  February  1727. 
"  HONEST  FR'».  This  not  only  advises 
you  of  my  arrival  but  acknowledges  the 
ree'1  of  your  favour.  By  your  desire  I 
waited  upon  Mr.  Cox,  &  have  told  him 
and  every  body  else,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary, as  much  as  you  desired,  &  account 
it  part  of  my  Felicity  that  I  have  so 
worthy  a  friend  as  Mr.  Hancock.  When 
you  arrive  here  you'l  find  things  vastly 
beyond  your  imagination,  —  1  shall  give 
you  no  other  Character  of  England  than 
this,  that  it  is  beyond  expression,  greater 
and  finer  than  any  thing  I  could  ever 
form  an  Idea  of.  I  wish  you  may  arrive 
before  I  leave  it,  that  you  may  with  me, 
gaze  and  Wonder  at  a  place  that  wee 
can  neither  of  us  give  a  good  Discripsion 
of.  Pray  present  my  Services  to  Mr. 

*  Christopher  Kilby  was  one  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Town  in  the  General  Court, 
(1739,)  sind  was  appointed  by  that  body  to  go 
to  England,  as  an  agent  for  the  Province.  He 
soon  after  embarked  for  London,  where  he  re- 
sided for  several  years.  He  was  called  the 
"  Standing  Agent "  of  the  Province,  and  was 
likewise  the  Special  Agent  of  the  Town.  Five 
years  after  this,  we  find  a  record  of  his  elec- 
tion, at  which  he  had  102  votes  out  of  109. 
When  the  General  Court  passed  an  act  grant- 
ing the  King  an  excise  on  spirituous  liquors, 
wines,  limes,  lemons,  and  oranges,  the  Town 
"voted  unanimously  to  employ  him  to  appear 
on  behalf  of  the  Town,  and  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavour  to  prevent  said  Act's  obtaining  the 
Royal  Assent,"  and  likewise  to  be  its  agent  in 
other  matters.  This  action  of  the  Town  was 
June  3d,  1755.  —  See  Drake's  History  of  Bo»- 
ton,  p.  606. 
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"Wood,  Mr.  Cunnington,  and  if  Mr.  Lcv- 
erett  be  not  so  engaged  at  the  Annual 
meeting  in  Choosing  Hogg  Constables 
&c.  that  to  mention  it  to  him  might  be 
an  interruption  in  so  important  affairs, 
my  Service  to  him  also, — but  rather  than 
lie  shou'd  loose  any  part  of  his  Pleasure 
while  you  take  up  his  Time  in  doing  it, 
I  begg  you  '1  wait  till  a  more  leisure  op- 
portunity, when  you  may  assure  him  that 
I  am  at  his  Service  in  anything  but  be- 
ing Bread  Weigher,  Hogg  Constable  or 
any  of  thos*e  honourable  posts  of  pleas- 
ure &  profit.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
add  but  Service  to  all  friends,  &  assur- 
ance of  my  being 

"  Your  sincere  friend  &  very 
"  humble  Servant, 

"  CHRIS*.  KILBY." 

There  is  a  letter  in  another  book  — 
Mr.  Hancock's  letter-book  from  1 740  to 
1744  —  in  which  poetical  justice  to  the 
arch -disturber  of  his  peace  is  feelingly 
recorded.  Cox  *  comes  to  grief  at  last, 
—  surely,  though  late.  Observe  with 
what  placid  resignation  Hancock  regards 
his  rival's  mishap.  The  letter  is  to  Long- 
man, and  bears  date  April  21st,  1742. 

" Thomas  Cox  has  sent  Orders  to 

a  Gentle"  here  to  Receive  from  his  man 
all  his  Effects,  —  the  Shop  is  According- 
ly Shutt  up,  &  I  am  told  his  man  is  ab- 
sconded &  has  Carried  of  all  the  money, 
I  hear  to  the  value  of  £500  Sterling;  of 
Consequence  a  very  bad  Acco"  must  be 
rendered  to  his  Master  &  no  doubt 't  will 
put  a  final  Stop  to  his  unjust  proceedings 
&  Trade  to  New-Engd.  /  pray  God  it 
may  have  this  long  wished  for  Effect,  the 
Good  fruits  of  which,  I  hope  you  &  we 
shall  soon  partake  of." 

The  correspondence  with  Longman  is 
kept  up  with  great  activity  through  the 

*  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  some- 
thing more  of  Cox,  —  who  he  was,  and  what 
was  his  standing  in  the  trade.  Did  he  take 
rank  with  Tonson,  Watts,  Lintot,  Strahan, 
Bathurst,  and  the  rest,  —  publishers  of  Pope, 
Gay,  Swift,  etc.  ?  or  was  ho  an  Ishmaelite  of 
the  Row?  — and  did  all  the  trade  think  so 
badly  of  him  as  Hancock  did? 


whole  of  the  first  third  of  the  volume  be- 
fore us.  Gradually,  however,  Hancock 
had  been  growing  into  a  larger  way  of 
business,  and  his  Bills  of  Exchange  for 
£500  and  £600,  drawn  generally  by  Mr. 
Peter  Faneuil,*  begin  to  be  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence,  —  bills  which  he  writes 
his  London  correspondents  "  are  Cer- 
tainly very  Good,  &  will  meet  with  Due 
Honour."  We  read  here  and  theie  of 
ventures  to  Medara  and  to  Surranam, 
and  of  certain  consignments  of  "  Geese 
and  Hogges  to  ye  New  Found  Land." 
"  Be  so  Good,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  of 
May  17th,  1740,  to  a  friend  then  staying 
in  London,  "  as  to  Interist  me  in  ye  half 

*  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  FaneuiTs 
own  hand,  found  among  Mr.  Hancock's  pa- 
pers, is  sufficiently  curious  to  warrant  its  in- 
sertion here : — 

"  Boston,  February  3<*.  1738. 
"CAPT.  PETER  BUCKLKY, 

"  SR,  — Herewith  you  have  Invoice  of  Six 
hhs.  fish.  &  8  Barrells  of  Alewifes,  amounting 
to  £75.  9.  2  —  which  when  you  arrive  at  An- 
tiguas  be  pleased  to  Sell  for  my  best  advan- 
tage, &  with  the  net  produce  of  the  Same 
purchase  for  me,  for  the  use  of  my  house,  as 
likely  a  Strait  limbed  Negro  lad  as  possible 
you  can,  about  the  Age  of  from  12  to  fiveteen 
years,  &  if  to  be  done,  one  that  has  had  the 
Small  pox,  who  being  for  my  Own  service,  I 
must  request  the  favr.  you  would  let  him  be 
one  of  as  tractable  a  disposition  as  you  can 
find,  wct|.  I  leave  to  your  prudent  care  &  man- 
agement, desireing  after  you  have  purchased 
him  you  would  send  him  to  me  by  the  first 
good  Opportunity,  recommending  him  to  a 
Particular  care  from  the  Captain  by  whom  you 
send  him.  Your  care  in  this  will  be  an  Obli- 
gation, —  I  wish  you  a  good  Voyage,  &  am 
"  Sr.  your  humble  Servant 
"  PKTEK  FANEUIL. 

"  P.  S.  Should  there  not  be  En°  to  purchase 
the  Boy  desir'd  be  pleased  to  Add,  &  if  any 
Overplus,  to  Lay  it  out  for  my  Best  Advantage 
in  any  thing  you  think  proper.  P.  F." 

Truly,  in  confronting  this  ghost  of  depart- 
ed manners,  may  we  say  with  the  Clown  in 
"Twelfth  Night," — "Thus  the  whirligig  of 
Time  brings  in  his  revenges."  The  Hall  which 
was  the  gift  to  the  town  of  this  merchant,  who 
proposes  to  trade  codfish  and  alewifes  for  a 
slave,  afterward  became  everywhere  known  to 
the  world  as  the  very  "  Cradle  of  Liberty." 
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of*  8  or  10  Ticketts  when  any  Lottery  's 
going  on,  you  think  may  doe,  and  am 
oblidged  to  you  for  mentioning  your  Kind 
intention  herein.  Please  God  ye  Young 
Kagle,  Philip  Dumerisque  Corn1"  comes 
well  home,  and  I  believe  I  shall  make  no 
bad  voyage."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
snug  little  business  of  the  "  Stationers' 
Anns  "  is  soon  to  be  given  up,  for  what 
Drake*  describes  as  "the  more  exten- 
sive field  of  mercantile  enterprise."  f  By 
this  time,  too,  the  signs  of  the  French 
War  began  to  loom  alarmingly  upon  the 
horizon  of  the  little  colony,  and  Han- 
cock rose  with  the  occasion  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  of  large  and  grave  af- 
fairs. Cox's  man,  and  his  Trunks  and 
Sortments  of  Books,  appear,  after  this,  to 
have  but  little  of  his  attention.  .  There 
was  need  of  raising  troops,  and  of  fit- 
ting out  vessels;  and  when  the  famous 
expedition  against  Louisbnrg  was  deter- 
mined on,  Hancock  had  a  large  share  in 
the  matter  of  providing  its  munitions  and 
equipment.  His  correspondence  with  Sir 
William  Pepperell  in  these  great  affairs 
still  lies  pi  r.-n  rved  in  <i<>od  order  in  box- 
es in  the  attic  of  the  old  mansion. 

Meanwhile,  as  he  rose  in  the  world, 
he  had  been  laying  out  his  grounds,  and 
building  and  furnishing  his  house  ;  his 
first  letter  from  which  is  addressed  to 
his  "  Dear  Friend,"  Christopher  Kilby, 
then  in  London,  and  is  dated,  rather 
grandly,  "  At  my  house  in  Beacon  Street, 
Boston  ye  22'1  Mar.  1739-40."  Let  us  look 
back,  then,  a  little  over  the  yellow,  time- 

*  History  of  Boston,  p.  681. 

t  Mr.  Hancock,  although  a  merchant  "of 
the  approved  Gresham  and  Whittington  pat- 
tern," appears,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to 
have  judged  no  small  degree  of  secrecy  expe- 
dient in  regard  to  some  of  his  ventures.  Thus, 
under  date  of  October  22d,  1736,  he  writes  to 
Captain  .Tolm  Checkering,  then  absent  on  a 
voyage  on  his  account:  — 

"  I  Impe  ere  this,  you  Safe  arrived  at  Surra- 
nani,  &  your  Cargo  to  a  Good  Market.  I 
Press  you  make  the  best  dispatch  possible,  & 
doe  all  you  can  to  serve  the  Interist  of  y*  con- 
cerned, iV  Closely  observe  when  you  come  on 
our  Coasts  not  to  Speak  with  any  Vessells,  nor 
Itt  any  nf  your  men  irrife  up  to  their  wires,  when 
you  arrive  at  our  light  house." 


stained  record  of  the  letter -book  before 
us,  and  see  what  were  the  experiences 
of  a  gentleman,  in  building  and  plant- 
ing in  Beacon  Street,  so  long  before  our 
grandfathers  were  born. 

Under  date  of  the  5th  of  July,  1736, 
Hancock  writes  to  his  friend  and  con- 
stant correspondent  in  London,  "  Mr. 
Francis  Wilks  Esqr,"*  inclosing  a  letter 
to  one  James  Glin  at  Stepney,  with  or- 
ders for  some  trees,  concerning  which  ho 
tells  Wilks,  "  I  am  advised  to  have  'em 
bought,  —  but  if  you  Can  find  any  man 
Will  Serve  us  Better  I  Leave  it  to  your 
Pleasure."  He  must  have  thought  it  a 
great  pity,  from  the  sequel  of  this  affair, 
that  Mr.  Wilks's  Pleasure  did  not  happen 
to  lie  in  another  direction.  "  I  am  Rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  Thtf.  Hubbard  of  This 
Town,"  runs  the  letter  inclosed  to  Glin, 
"  to  you  for  A  number  of  Fruit  Trees, 
—  be  pleased  to  waite  on  Mr.  Wilks  for 
the  Inv°  of  them  &  Let  me  have  y*  best 
Fruit,  &  pack't  in  ye  best  manner,  &  All 
numbered,  with  an  Acco1  of  ye  Same.  I 
pray  you  be  very  Carefull  That  y*  Trees 
be  Took  up  in  y«  Right  Season,  and  if 
these  Answer  my  Expectations  I  shall 
want  more,  &  't  will  Ly  in  my  way  to 
Recommend  Some  Friends  to  you.  I 
Intreat  the  Fruit  may  be  the  best  of  their 
Kind,  the  Trees  handsome  Stock,  well 
Pack't,  All  N"''1  &  Tally'd,  &  particular 
Inv°  of  'cm.  I  am  Sr.  &c.  &c.  T.  II." 

This  careful  order  was  evidently  duly 
executed  by  the  nurseryman,  and  at  first 
all  appears  to  have  gone  smoothly  enough, 
since,  on  the  20th  of  December  following, 
(1736,)  we  find  another  letter  to  Glin, 
as  follows :  — 

"  SIR,— My  Trees  and  Seeds  pr.  Capt. 
Bennett  Came  Safe  to  hand  and  I  Like 

*"At  length  wearied  with  the  altercation 
and  persuaded  of  the  justness  of  their  cause," 
(in  refusing  to  settle  a  fixed  salary  on  Gov. 
Burnet,)  "  the  House  resolved  to  apply  to  his 
Majesty  for  redress,  and  Mr.  Franci*  Wilkes, 
a  New- England  merchant,  then  resident  in 
London,  was  selected  as  their  agent."  — Barrv's 
History  of  ihf  Provincial  Period  of  ^fassachu• 
setts,  p.  126. 
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them  very  well.  I  Return  you  my  hearty 
Thanks  for  the  Plumb  Tree  &  Tulip 
Roots  you  were  pleased  to  make  a  Pres- 
ent off,  which  are  very  Acceptable  to  me. 
I  have  Sent  my  friend  Mr.  Wilks  a  mem° 
to  procure  for  me  2  or  3  Doz.  Yew  Trees 
Some  Hollys  &  Jessamin  Vines  &  if  you 
have  any  Particular  Curious  Tilings  not 
of  a  high  price  will  Beautifie  a  flower 
Garden,  Send  a  Sample  with  the  price 
or  a  Catalogue  of  'em ;  pray  Send  me  a 
Catalogue  also  of  what  Fruit  you  have 
that  are  Dwarf  Trees  and  Espaliers.  I 
shall  want  Some  next  Fall  for  a  Garden 
I  am  Going  to  lay  out  next  Spring.  My 
Gardens  all  Lye  on  the  South  Side  of  a 
hill,  with  the  most  Beautifull  Assent  to 
the  Top  &  it  's  Allowed  on  all  hands  the 
Kingdom  of  England  don't  afford  So  Fine 
a  Prospect  as  I  have  both  of  Land  and 
water.  Neither  do  I  intend  to  Spare  any 
Cost  or  Pains  in  making  my  Gardens 
Beautifull  or  Profitable.  If  you  have 
any  Knowlidge  of  Sr  John  James  he  has 
been  on  the  Spott  &  is  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  its  Situation  &  I  believe  has  as 
high  an  Opinion  of  it  as  myself  &  will 
give  it  as  Great  a  Carrictor.  Let  me 
know  also  what  you  '1  Take  for  1 00  Small 
Yew  Trees  in  the  Rough,  which  I  'd 
Frame  up  here  to  my  own  Fancy.  If 
I  can  Do  you  any  Service  here  I  shall 
be  Glad  &  be  Assured  I  '11  not  forgett 
your  Favour,  —  which  being  ye  needful 
Concludes, 
"Sr. 

"  Your  most  OberU.  Servant, 

"  THOS.  HANCOCK." 

But  neither  Esquire  Hancock  nor  Mr. 
Glin  at  Stepney  could  control  the  force 
of  Nature,  or  persuade  the  delicate  fruit- 
trees  of  Old  England  to  blossom  and 
flourish  here,  even  on  the  south  side  of 
Beacon  Hill.  The  maxim,  "L'homme pro- 
pose, et  le  bon  Dieu  dispose,"  was  found 
to  be  as  inevitable  in  1736  as  it  is  in  our 
later  day  and  generation.  It  is  true  that 
no  ancestral  Downing  was  then  at  hand, 
with  wise  counsels  of  arboriculture,  nor 
had  any  accidental  progenitor  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry Stuart  of  Allanton  as  yet  taught  the 


Edinboro'  public  of  the  Pretender's  time 
the  grand  secrets  of  transplanting  and 
induration.  Esquire  Hancock,  therefore, 
was  left  to  work  out  by  himself  his  own 
woful,  but  natural  disappointment.  On 
the  24th  of  June,  1737,  he  writes  to  the 
unfortunate  nurseryman  in  a  strain  of 
severe,  and,  as  he  doubtless  thought,  of 
most  righteous  indignation. 

"  SIR,  —  I  Recd.  your  Letter  &  your 
Baskett  of  flowers  per.  Capt.  Morris,  & 
have  Desired  Francis  Wilks  Esqr  to 
pay  you  £26  for  them  Though  they  are 
Every  one  Dead.  The  Trees  I  Recd 
Last  Year  are  above  half  Dead  too,  — 
the  Hollys  all  Dead  but  one,  &  worse 
than  all  is,  the  Garden  Seeds  and  Flower 
Seeds  which  you  Sold  Mr.  Wilks  for  me 
Charged  at  £6.  8'.  2(I.  Sterling  were  not 
worth  one  farthing.  Not  one  of  all  the 
Seeds  Came  up  Except  the  Asparrow 
Grass,  So  that  my  Garden  is  Lost  to  me 
for  this  Year.  I  Tryed  the  Seeds  both 
in  Town  and  Country  &  all  proved 
alike  bad.  I  Spared  Mr.  Hubbard  part 
of  them  and  they  All  Serv'd  him  the 
Same."  (  Rather  an  unlucky  blow  this 
for  poor  Glin,  as  Mr.  Hubbard  had  been 
his  first  sponsor  and  perhaps  his  only 
friend  in  New  England.)  "  I  think  Sir, 
you  have  not  done  well  by  me  in  this 
thing,  for  me  to  send  a  1000  Leagues 
and  Lay  out  my  money  &  be  so  used  & 
Disapointed  is  very  hard  to  Bare,  &  so 
I  doubt  not  but  you  will  Consider  the 
matter  &  Send  me  over  Some  more  of 
the  Same  Sort  of  Seeds  that  are  Good 
&  Charge  me  nothing  for  them,  — if  you 
don't  I  shall  think  you  have  imposed  up- 
on me  very  much,  &  't  will  Discourage 
me  from  ever  Sending  again  for  Trees  or 
Seeds  from  you.  I  Conclude, 
"  Your  Humble  Serv'. 

«  T.  H. 

"P.  S.  The  Tulip  Roots  you  were 
pleased  to  make  a  present  off  to  me  are 
all  Dead  as  well" 

The  last  paragraph  is  truly  delicious, 
—  a  real  Parthian  arrow,  of  the  keenest, 
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most  penetrating  kind.  The  ill-used  gen- 
tleman is  determined  that  poor  Glin  shall 
find  no  crumb  of  credit  left,  —  not  in  the 
matter  of  the  purchased  wares  alone,  but 
even  for  the  very  presents  that  he  had 
had  the  effrontery  to  send  him. 

Alter  learning  the  opinion  entertained 
by  Mr.  Hancock  of  his  estate,  its  situa- 
tion, prospect,  and  capacities,  and  under- 
standing his  intentions  in  regard  to  its 
improvement,  as  expressed  in  his  first 
letter  to  Glin,  —  it  may  naturally  be  ex- 
ported that  we  shall  come  upon  some  fur- 
ther allusions  to  the  works  he  had  thus 
taken  in  hand,  in  the  antiquated  volume 
before  us.  In  this  respect,  as  we  turn 
over  its  remaining  pages,  we  shall  find 
that  we  are  not  to  be  disappointed.  His 
letters  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  per- 
sons on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and 
particularly  to  the  trusty  Wilks,  are,  in 
fact,  for  the  spare  of  the  next  three  or 
four  years,  most  refreshingly  abundant. 
Some  of  these  are  so  minute,  character- 
istic, and  interesting,  that  we  shall  need 
no  apology  for  transcribing  them,  most 
literally,  here.  On  June  24th,  173' 7,  he 
had  written  to  Wilks,  — 

"  This  waites  on  you  per  Mr  Francis 
Felthro  who  has  Taken  this  Voyage  to 
Lond°.  in  order  to  be  Cutt  for  y*  Stone 
by  Dr.  Cheselden ;  *  he  Is  my  Friend  & 
a  Very  honest  Gentleman.  In  case  he 
needs  your  advise  in  any  of  his  affairs 
fy  Calls  on  you  for  it,  I  beg  ye  fav  of 
you  to  do  him  what  Service  falls  in  your 
way,  which  Shall  Take  as  done  to  my 
Self,  and  as  he  's  a  Stranger,  Should  he 
have  occasion  for  Ten  Guineas  please 
to  Let  him  have  it  &  Charge  to  my  Acco'. 
I  suppose  he  's  sotticeint  with  him — Ex- 
cept SomeExtrordinary  acridant  happen. 

"  I  beg  your  particular  Care  about  my 
Glass,  that  it  be  the  best,  and  Every 
Square  Cutt  Exactly  to  the  Si/e,  &  not 
to  worp  or  wind  in  the  Lea<t.  &  Park't 
up  So  that  it  may  take  no  Damage  on 

*  "  I  Ml  do  what  Mead  and  Clie&tMen  adviso, 
To  keep  these  limbs  and  to  preserve  these 
eyes." 

POPE,  —  Epistle  to  Bolingbroke. 


the  passage,  —  it  's  for  my  Own  Use  & 

would   have  it  Extrordinary.     I  am  S* 

"Your  most  oblid'gd  abed.  Sev1. 

"T.  II." 

By  one  of  those  stupid  accidents, — 
not,  as  we  are  sorry  to  record,  altogether 
unknown  to  the  business  of  house-build- 
ing in  our  own  day,  —  the  memorandum 
previously  sent  for  the  glass  turned  out 
to  be  entirely  incorrect.  In  less  than  a 
fortnight  after,  Mr.  Hancock  according- 
ly hastens  to  countermand  his  order,  as 
follows  :  — 

"  Boston,  N.  E.  July  o*.  1737. 
"  FRANCIS  WILKS,  ESQR. 

"  SR,  —  Sheperdson's  Stay  being  Lon- 
ger than  Expected  Brings  me  to  the  5th 
of  July,  and  if  you  have  not  bought  my 
Glass  According  to  the  Demention  per 
Cap1.  Morris  I  Pray  you  to  have  no  re- 
gard to  those,  but  the  following  viz. 

"  380  Squares  of  best  London  Crown 
Class  all  Cutt  Exactly  18  Inches  Long 
&  ll£  Inches  wide  of  a  Suitable  Thick- 
ness to  the  Largness  of  the  Glass  free 
from  Blisters  and  by  all  means  be  Care- 
full  it  don't  wind  or  worp.  — 

"100  Squares  Ditto  12  Inches  Long 
8^  wide  of  the  Same  Goodness  as  above. 

"  Our  Friend  Tylers  Son  William 
Comes  per  This  Conveyance,  I  only 
add  what  Service's  you  doe  him  will 
Assuredly  be  Retaliated  By  his  Father, 
&  will  Oblidge  S' 

"  Your  most  Obedient  Hum6  Serv1 

"  T.  II." 

The  window-glass  being  fairly  off  hia 
mind,  Mr.  Hancock  next  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  wall  -  papers,  on 
which  head  he  comes  out  in  the  most 
strong  and  even  amazing  manner.  We 
doubt  if  the  documentary  relics  of  the 
last  century  can  show  anything  more  tru- 
ly genre  than  the  following  letter  "  To 
Mr.  John  Rowe,  Stationer,  London," 
dated 

"  Boston,  N.  E.  Jan.  23'A  1737-8. 
"  SIR,— Inclosed  you  have  the  Dimen- 
tions  of  a  Room  for  a  Shaded  Hanging 
to  be  Done  after  the  Same  Pattorn  I  have 
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Sent  per  Capt.  Tanner,  who  will  Deliver 
it  to  you.  It  's  for  my  own  House,  &  In- 
treat  the  favour  of  you  to  Get  it  Done  for 
me,  to  Come  Early  in  the  Spring,  or  as 
Soon  as  the  nature  of  the  Thing  will  ad- 
mitt  The  pattern  is  all  was  Left  of  a 
Iloom  Lately  Come  over  here,  &  it  takes 
much  in  ye  Town  &  will  be  the  only  pa- 
per-hanging for  Sale  here  wh.  am  of  Opin- 
ion may  Answer  well.  Therefore  desire 
you  by  all  means  to  Get  mine  well  Done 
&  as  Cheap  as  Possible,  &  if  they  can 
make  it  more  Beautifull  by  adding  more 
Birds  flying  here  &  there,  with  Some 
Landskip  at  the  Bottom  should  Like  it 
well.  Let  the  Ground  be  the  Same  Col- 
our of  the  Pattern.  At  the  Top  &  Bottom 
was  a  narrow  Border  of  about  2  Inches 
wide  wh.  would  have  to  mine.  About  3 
or  4  Years  ago  my  friend  Francis  Wilks 
Esqr.  had  a  hanging  Done  in  the  Same 
manner  but  much  handsomeer  Sent  over 
here  for  Mr  Sam1  Waldon  of  this  place, 
made  by  one  Dunbar  in  Aldermanbury, 
where  no  doubt  he  or  Some  of  his  Suc- 
cessors may  be  found.  In  the  other  parts 
of  these  Hangings  are  Great  Variety  of 
Different  Sorts  of  Birds,  Peacocks,  Ma- 
coys,  Squirril,  Monkys,  Fruit  &  Flow- 
ers &c,  But  a  Greater  Variety  in  the 
above  mentioned  of  Mr.  Waldon's  & 
Should  be  fond  of  having  mine  done  by 
the  Same  hand  if  to  be  mett  with.  I 
design  if  this  pleases  me  to  have  two 
Rooms  more  done  for  myself.  I  Think 
they  are  handsomer  &  Better  than  Paint- 
ed hangings  Done  in  Oyle,  so  I  Beg  your 
particular  Care  in  procuring  this  for  me, 
&  that  the  patterns  may  be  Taken  Care 
oif  &  Return'd  with  my  Goods.  Henry 
Atkins  has  Ordered  Mr.  Tho'.  Pike  of 
Pool*  to  pay  you  £10  in  Liew  of  the 
Bill  you  Returned  Protested  Drawn  by 
Sam"  Pike,  which  hope  you  '1  Receive. 
Inclosed  you  have  also  Crist0  Kilby's 
Draft  on  King  Gould  Esqr.  for  £10  wh. 
will  meet  with  Due  Honour.  Design  to 
make  you  Some  other  Remittence  in  a 
Little  Time.  Interim  Remain  Sr.  Your 
Assured  Fr11  &  Hum".  Servt. 

"  T.  H." 
•  Liverpool. 


There  are  certain  other  adornments 
about  the  Hancock  House,  besides  the 
glass  and  the  wall-papers,  which  were 
somewhat  beyond  the  skill  of  New-Eng- 
land artificers  of  that  time.  Another  of 
these  exotic  features  is  fully  accounted 
for  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
to  "  Dear  Kilby,"  dated 

«  22d  Ma'.  1739-40. 

"  I  Pray  the  favour  of  you  to  Enquire 
what  a  pr.  of  Capitolls  will  Cost  me  to 
be  Carved  in  London,  of  the  Corinthian 
Order,  16£  Inches  One  Way  and  9  y« 
Other,  —  to  be  well  Done.  Please  to 
make  my  Compliments  Acceptable  to 
Mr.  Wilks,  &  believe  me  to  be 

"Sr. 

"  Your  assud.  Friend  &  very 
"  Hum0.  Sev'. 

"T.  H." 

One  more  commission  for  the  trusty 
Wilks  remained.  It  was  said  of  Mr. 
Hancock,  long  afterward,  in  one  of  the 
obituary  notices  called  forth  by  his  sud- 
den demise,  that  "  his  house  was  the  seat 
of  hospitality,  where  all  his  numerous  ac- 
quaintances and  strangers  of  distinction 
met  with  an  elegant  reception."  With 
a  wise  prevision,  therefore,  of  the  prop- 
erties necessary  to  support  the  character 
and  carry  on  the  business  of  so  bountiful 
a  cuisine,  we  find  him,  under  cover  of  a 
letter  of  May  24th,  1738,  inclosing  an 
order  in  these  terms  :  — 

"  1  Middle  Size  Jack  of  3  Guineas 
price,  —  Good  works,  with  Iron  Barrell, 
a  wheel-fly  &  Spitt  Chain  to  it." 

Several  other  passages,  scattered  here 
and  there  in  these  letters,  certainly  go 
far  to  justify  a  reputation  for  the  love  of 
good  cheer  on  the  part  of  their  writer. 
Throughout  all  of  them,  indeed,  we  are 
not  without  frequent  indications  of  "  a 
careful  attention  to  and  a  laudable  ad- 
miration of  good,  sound,  hearty  eating 
and  drinking."  Thus,  in  a  postscript  to 
one  of  his  favors  to  Wilks,  he  adds,  — 
"  I  Desire  you  also  to  send  me  a  Chest 
of  Lisbon  Lemons  for  my  own  use."  And 
again,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Partington, 
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master  of  one  of  his  vessels,  then  in  Eu- 
rope, he  writes,  —  "When  you  conn-  to 
any  Fruit  Country,  Send  or  bring  me  2 
or  4  Chests  of  Lemmons,  for  myself  & 
the  Officers  of  this  Tort,  &  Take  the  Fay 
out  of  the  Cargo."  Alas,  that  the  Plan- 
tation Hum  Punch  of  those  days  should 
now  perforce  be  included  among  Mr. 
Phillips's  Lost  Arts!  lie  sends  a  con- 
signment with  an  order  "  To  Messers 
Walter  &  Hob'.  Scott,"  as  follows :  — 
"I  have  the  favour  to  ask  of  you,  when 
please  God  the  Merch'dse  Comes  to 
your  hands,  that  I  may  have  in  return 
the  best  Sterling  Medara  Wines  for  my 
own  use,  —  I  don't  Stand  for  any  Price, 
provided  the  Quality  of  the  wine  An- 
swers to  it.  My  view  in  Shipping  now  is 
only  for  an  Opportunity  to  procure  the 
best  wine  for  my  own  use,  in  which  you 
will  much  oblidge  me."  And  about  the 
same  time  he  orders  from  London  "  1 
Box  Double  flint  (i  lass  ware.  6  Quart 
Decanters.  G  Pint  do.  2  doz.  handsome, 
new  fashd  wine  Glasses,  6  pair  Beakers, 
Sorted,  all  plain,  2  pr.  pint  Cans,  2  pr. 
£  pint  do.  6  Beer  (i lasses,  12  Water 
Glasses  &  2  Doz.  Jelly  Glasses."  Well 
might  he  write  to  Kilby,  not  long  after, 
"  We  live  Pretty  comfortable  here  now, 
on  Beacon  Hill." 

There  is  a  graphic  minuteness  about 
all  these  trivial  directions,  which  takes 
us  more  readily  behind  the  curtain  of 
Time  than  the  most  elaborate  and  dig- 
nified chronicles  could  possibly  do.  The 
Muse  of  History  is  no  doubt  a  most  state- 
ly and  learned  lady,  —  she  looks  very 
splendid  in  her  royal  attitudes  on  the 
ceilings  of  Blenheim  and  in  the  galleries 
of  Windsor ;  but  can  her  pompous  old 
stylus  bring  back  for  us  the  e very-day 
work  and  pleasure  of  these  bygone  days, 
—  paint  for  us  the  things  that  come  home 
so  nearly  "  to  men's  business  and  bos- 
oms,"—  or  show  us  the  inner  life  and 
the  real  action  of  these  hearty,  jolly  old 
times,  one -half  so  well  as  the  simple 
homeliness  of  these  careless  letters  V  We 
seem  to  see  in  them  the  countenances  of 
the  people  of  those  long  buried  years,  and 
to  catch  the  very  echo  of  their  voices,  in 


the  daily  Avalk  of  their  pleasant  and  hearty 
lives.  "The  dialect  and  costume."  said 
Mr.  Ha/litt,  "the  wars,  the  religion,  and 
the  politics  of  the  sixteenth  and  M-\rn- 
teenth  centuries"  (and  we  may  now  ven- 
ture to  add  for  him,  of  the  earlier  half 
of  the  eighteenth)  "  give  a  charming  and 
wholesome  relief  to  the  fastidious  refine- 
ment and  over-labored  lassitude  of  mod- 
ern readers.  Antiquity,  after  a  time, 
has  the  grace  of  novelty,  as  old  fashions 
revived  are  mistaken  for  new  ones."  In 
the  present  instance  this  seems  to  us  to 
be,  more  than  usually,  the  effect  of  Han- 
cock's quaint  and  downright  style.  All 
these  letters  of  his,  in  fact,  are  remark- 
able for  one  thing,  even  beyond  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  epistolary  writing  of  his 
time,  and  that  is  their  directness.  He 
is  the  very  antipode  to  Don  Adriano  in 
"  Love's  Labor  's  Lost " ;  never  could 
it  be  said  of  him  that  "  he  draweth  out 
the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than 
the  staple  of  his  argument."  He  does 
not  leave  his  correspondents  to  grope 
their  way  to  his  meaning  by  inferences, 
—  he  comes  to  the  ]>oint.  If  he  likes  more 
"Macoys,  Squirril  &  Monkys"  in  his  wall- 
paper than  his  neighbors,  —  if  he  thinks 
Cox's  man  ought  to  be  abated,  or  (Jlin  to 
do  the  handsome  tiling  by  him,  he  says  so, 
point-blank,  and  there  's  an  end. 

"  He  pours  out  all,  as  plain 

As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montaigne." 

Perhaps  the  particular  phase  of  change 
which  the  language  itself  was  going 
through  at  the  time  may  assist  in  giving 
these  letters,  to  us,  something  of  their  air 
of  genuine  force  and  originality.  But  af- 
ter making  due  allowance  for  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  vocabulary  as  yet  unimpeded  i.y 
any  cumbrous  burden  of  euphemism,  we 
are  still  convinced  that  we  must  recog- 
nize the  source  of  much  of  the  quality  we 
have  noted  onlv  in  the  iKt'irn  and  outspok- 
en nature  of  the  writer.  For,  if  ever 
there  was  a  man  who  knew  just  what  he 
wanted  and  just  how  he  wanted  it,  it  was 
the  T.  II.  of  the  amusing  correspondence 
before  us. 

Thus  lived,  for  some  quarter  of  a  een- 
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tury  more,  this  cheery  and  prosperous 
gentleman,  growing  into  a  manly  opu- 
lence, and  enjoying  to  the  full  the  pleas- 
ant "  seate  of  self-fruition  "  which  he  had 
so  carefully  set  up  for  himself  on  Beacon 
Hill.  Not  much  addressing  himself,  in- 
deed, to  "  looking  abroad  into  universal- 
ity," as  Bacon  calls  it,  but  rather  honest- 
ly and  heartily  "  doing  his  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  unto  which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  call  him."  He  filled  various  posts 
of  honor  and  dignity  meanwhile,  —  al- 
ways prominent,  and  even  conspicuous, 
in  the  public  eye,  —  and  was  "  one  of 
His  Majesty's  Council "  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  troubles  which  led  to  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  The  full  development 
of  this  mighty  drama,  however,  Thomas 
Hancock  did  not  live  to  see.  He  died 
of  an  apoplexy,  on  the  first  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1764,  about  three  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  having  been  seized  about 
noon  of  the  same  day,  just  as  he  was  en- 
tering the  Council  Chamber.  He  was 
then  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 
By  his  will  he  gave  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling  for  the  founding  of  a  professor- 
ship of  the  Oriental  languages  in  Har- 
vard College,  one  thousand  pounds  law- 
ful money  to  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  six  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  town  of  Boston,  to- 
wards an  Insane  Hospital,  and  two  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  Society  for  carrying 
on  the  Linen  Manufactory,  —  an  enter- 
prise from  which  much  appears,  just  then, 
to  have  been  expected.  His  property  was 
valued,  after  his  decease,  at  about  eighty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  —  a  very  much 
larger  sum  for  that  time  than  its  precise 
money  equivalent  would  represent  at  the 
present  day.  Having  no  issue  of  his  own, 
he  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  his  nephew 
John,  —  a  gentleman  who,  without  a  tithe 
of  the  nerve  and  pith  and  vigor  of  this  our 
Thomas,  has  yet  happened,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  in  which  he  bore 
up  the  family  -  fortunes,  to  have  acquir- 
ed a  much  more  distinguished  name  and 
filled  a  much  larger  space  in  the  tablets 
of  History  than  has  ever  fallen  to  the 
share  of  his  stout  old  uncle. 


[June, 

The  Hancock  estate,  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  it  of  late  years,  is  greatly 
reduced  from  its  original  dimensions,  and 
shorn  of  much  of  its  ancient  glory.*  The 
property,  in  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock's  time, 
extended  on  the  east  to  the  bend  in  Mount 
Vernon  Street,  including,  of  couise,  the 
whole  of  the  grounds  now  occupied  bj  the 
State  House,  f  —  on  the  west  to  -  Joy 

*  In  the  "  Massachusetts  Magazine,"  Vol.  I., 
No.  7,  for  July,  1789,  there  is  "  A  Description 
of  the  Seat  of  His  Excellency  John  Hancock 
Esqr.  Boston  [Illustrated  by  a  Plttte,  giving  a 
View  of  it  from  the  Hay- Market]."  The  print 
is  very  well  executed  for  the  time,  by  Samuel 
Hill,  No.  50,  Cornhill,  — and  the  account  of  the 
estate  is  very  curious  and  interesting.  It 
describes  the  house  as  "  situated  upon  an  el- 
evated ground  fronting  the  south,  and  com- 
manding a  most  beautiful  prospect.  The  prin- 
cipal building  is  of  hewn  stone,  finished  not 
altogether  in  the  modern  stile,  nor  yet  in  the 
ancient  Gothic  taste.  It  is  raised  about  12 
feet  above  the  street,  the  ascent  to  which  is 
through  a  neat  flower  garden  bordered  with 
small  trees;  but  these  do  not  impede  the  view 
of  an  elegant  front,  terminating  in  two  lofty 
stories.  The  east  wing  forms  a  noble  and 
spacious  Hall.  The  west  wing  is  appropriated 
to  domestic  purposes.  On  the  west  of  that  is 
the  coach-house,  and  adjoining  are  the  stables 
with  other  offices;  the  whole  embracing  an 
extent  of  220  feet.  Behind  the  mansion  is  a 
delightful  garden,  ascending  gradually  to  a 
charming  hill  in  the  rear.  This  spot  is  hand- 
somely laid  out,  embellished  with  glacis,  and 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  excellent  fruit  trees. 
From  the  Summer  House  opens  a  capital  pros- 
pect," etc. 

"  The  respected  character  who  now  enjoys 
this  earthly  paradise,  inherited  it  from  his 
worthy  uncle,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hancock  Esq : 
who  selected  the  spot  and  completed  the  build- 
ing, evincing  a  superiority  of  judgment  and 
taste In  a  word,  if  purity  of  air,  exten- 
sive prospects,  elegance  and  convenience  unit- 
ed, are  allowed  to  have  charms,  this  seat  is 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  in  the  Union.  Here 
the  severe  blasts  of  winter  are  checked,"  etc. 

t  In  this  connection,  the  subjoined  docu- 
ment—  the  original  of  which  we  have  now  at 
hand — -may  not  be  uninteresting,  as  showing 
the  conditions  on  which  the  heirs  of  Governor 
John  Hancock  consented  to  sell  so  large  a  piece 
of  the  estate :  — 

"  We  the  Subscribers,  being  a  Committee 
of  the  town  of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing a  piece  of  Laud  for  the  erection  of 
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Street,  called  Hancock  Street  on  the  an- 
cient plan  of  the  estate  now  before  us, 

—  and  in  the  rear  about  to  what  is  now 
Derne  Street,  on  the  north  side  of  Dea- 
con Hill,  and  comprising  on  that  side  all 
the  land  through  which  Mount  Vernon 
Street  now  runs,  for  the  whole  distance 
from  Joy  Street  to  Beacon-Hill  Place. 
Thus  was  included  a  large  part,  too,  of 
the  site  of  the  present  reservoir  on  Derne 
Struct,  a  portion  of  which,  being  the  last  of 
the  estate  sold  up  to  the  present  year,  was 
purchased  by  the  city  from  the  late  John 
Hancock,  Esq.,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago.     The  two  large  wings  of  the  house 

—  the  one  on  the  east  side  containing  an 
elegant  ball-room,  and  that  on  the  west 
side  comprising  the  kitchen  and  other  do- 
mestic offices  —  have  long  ago  disappear- 
ed. The  centre  of  the  mansion,  however, 
remains  nearly  intact,  and  with  its  an- 
tique furniture,  stately  old  pictures,  and 
the  quaint,  but  comfortable  appointments 
of  the  past  century,  still  suffices  to  bring 
up  to  the  mind  of  the  visitor  the  most 
vivid  and  interesting  reminiscences  both 
of  our  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  histo- 
ry. 

The  central  and  principal  portion  of 
the  house,  which  remains  entire,  is  a  very 
perfect  and  interesting  specimen  of  the 
stateliest  kind  of  our  provincial  domestic 
architecture  of  the  last  century.  There 
are  several  other  houses  of  a  similar  de- 
sign still  standing  in  the  more  important 
sea-port  towns  of  Xew  England.  The 
West  House,  on  Essex  Street,  in  Sa- 
lem, has  but  lately  disappeared ;  but  an- 
other in  that  neighborhood,  the  Collins 
House  in  Danvers,  (now  the  property  of 
Mr.  F.  Feabody,  of  Salem,)  the  Dalton 
House,  on  State  Street,  Newburyport, 

public  buildings,  certify  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  the  Governor's  pasture  purchas- 
ed by  us,  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  Common- 
vrealth  tor  that  use  only,  and  that  no  private 
building  shall  be  erected  upon  any  part  of 
paid  pasture.  Witness  our  hands  this  9th  day 
of  April,  1795. 

WM.  TUDOR,  JOHN  C.  JONES, 

Jos.  RUSSELL,  WILLIAM  EUSTIS, 

II.  G.  OTIS,  THUS.  DAWKS, 

WILLIAM  LITTLE,        PEREZ  MORTON." 
VOL.  xi.  45 


the  Langdon  House,  (now  the  residence 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Charles  JJurmughs,) 
in  Portsmouth,  X.  II.,  and  the  (Jilman 
House,  in  Exeter,  N.  II.,  removed,  not 
long  since,  to  make  way  for  the  new 
Town  Hall,  were  all  almost  identical 
with  this  in  the  leading  features  of  their 
design.  A  broad  front-door  opening  from 
a  handsome  (light  of  stone  steps,  and  gar- 
nished with  pillars  and  a  highly  orna- 
mental door-head,  a  central  window,  al- 
so somewhat  ornamented,  over  it,  and 
four  other  windows  in  each  story,  two  be- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  centre,  a  main 
roof-cornice  enriched  with  carved  modil- 
lions,  a  high  and  double-pitched  or  "  gam- 
brel  "  roof  with  bold  projecting  dormer- 
windows  rising  out  of  it,  and  a  carved 
balcony -railing  inclosing  the  upper  or 
flatter  portion  of  the  roof,  are  features 
common  to  them  all.  The  details  of  the 
Hancock  House  are  all  classical  and  cor- 
rect ;  they  were  doubtless  executed  by 
the  master-builder  of  the  day  with  a  scru- 
pulous fidelity  of  adherence  to  the  plates 
of  some  such  work  as  "  Ware's  Compleat 
Body  of  Architecture,"  or  "  Swan's  Ar- 
chitect," —  books  of  high  repute  and  rare 
value  at  the  time,  and  contemporary  copies 
of  which  are  still  sometimes  to  be  found 
in  ancient  garrets.  There  is  a  very  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  former  in  the  Ath- 
enaeum Library,  and  another  at  Cam- 
bridge, while  of  the  latter  an  excellent 
copy  is  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  — 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  in  the  soil- 
ed and  well-thumbed  condition  of  some 
of  the  plates,  evidences  of  the  bygone 
popularity  of  some  peculiarly  apposite  or 
useful  design. 

The  material  of  the  walls  is  of  squar- 
ed and  well-hammered  granite  ashlar, — 
probably  obtained  by  splitting  up  boul- 
ders lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
only,  above  the  now  extensive  quarries 
in  the  town  of  Quincy.  We  incline  to 
this  conjecture,  because  it  bears  an  ex- 
act resemblance  to  the  stone  of  the  King's 
Chapel,  built  in  1  753,  and  which  is  known 
to  have  been  obtained  in  that  way.  In 
fact,  the  wardens  and  vestry  of  the  Chapel, 
in  their  report  on  the  completion  of  the 
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building,  congratulated  themselves  that 
they  had  had  such  good  success  in  get- 
ting all  the  stone  they  needed  for  that 
building,  as  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful, 
they  remarked,  whether  the  whole  coun- 
try could  be  made  to  furnish  stone  for  an- 
other structure  of  equal  extent. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  promise  of  its  exterior. 
The  dimensions  of  the  plan  are  fifty-six 
feet  front  by  thirty -eight  feet  in  depth. 
A  nobly  panelled  hall,  containing  a  broad 
staircase  with  carved  and  twisted  balus- 
ters, divides  the  house  in  the  centre,  and 
extends  completely  through  on  both  sto- 
ries from  front  to  rear.  On  the  landing, 
somewhat  more  than  half-way  up  the 
staircase,  is  a  circular  headed  window 
looking  into  the  garden,  and  fitted  with 
deep-panelled  shutters,  and  with  a  broad 
and  capacious  window-seat,  on  which  the 
active  merchant  of  1 740  doubtless  often 
sat  down  to  cool  himself  in  the  draught, 
after  some  particularly  vexatious  morn- 
ing's work  with  poor  Glin's  "  Plumb  Trees 
and  Hollys."  On  this  landing,  too,  stood 
formerly  a  famous  eight-day  clock,  which 
has  now  disappeared,  no  one  knows  whith- 
er. But  the  order  for  its  purchase  is  be- 
fore us  in  the  old  letter-book,  and  will 
serve  to  give  a  very  graphic  idea  of  its 
unusual  attractions.  The  order  is  ad- 
dressed, as  usual,  to  Mr.  Wilks,  and  bears 
date  December  20th,  1738.  As  the  safe 
reception  of  the  time-piece  is  acknowl- 
edged in  a  subsequent  letter,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  its  identity. 

"  I  Desire  the  favour  of  you  to  procure 
for  me  &  Send  with  my  Spring  Goods,  a 
Handsome  Chiming  Clock  of  the  newest 
fashion,  —  the  work  neat  &  Good,  with  a 
Good  black  Walnutt  Tree  Case,  Veneer'd 
work,  with  Dark,  lively  branches,  —  on 
the  Top  insteed  of  Balls  let  be  three 
handsome  Carv'd  figures,  Gilt  with  bur- 
nished Gold.  I  'd  have  the  Case  with- 
out the  figures  to  be  10  foot  Long,  the 
price  15  not  to  Exceed  20  Guineas,  and 
•as  it 's  for  my  own  use  I  beg  your  par- 
ticular Care  in  buying  of  it  at  the  Cheap- 
est Rate.  I  'm  advised  to  apply  to  one 


Mr.  Marmaduke  Storr  at  the  foot  of 
Lond"  Bridge,  but  as  you  are  best  Judge 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  purchase  it  where  you 
think  proper,  —  wh.  being  the  needfull, 
Concludes 

"  Sir  Your  &c.          T.  II." 

On  the  right  of  the  hall,  as  you  enter, 
is  the  fine  old  drawing-room,  seven- 
teen by  twenty-five  feet,  also  elaborate- 
ly finished  in  moulded  panels  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  In  this  room  the  founder  of 
the  Hancock  name,  as  a  man  of  note, 
and  a  merchant  of  established  conse- 
quence, must  often  have  received  the 
Shirleys,  the  Olivers,  the  Fownalls,  and 
the  Hutchinsons  of  King  George's  colo- 
nial court;  and  here,  too,  some  years 
later,  his  stately  nephew  John  dispensed 
his  elegant  hospitalities  to  that  serene 
Virginian,  Mr.  Washington,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  to  the  ardent  young  French 
Marquis  who  accompanied  him.  The 
room  itself,  hung  with  portraits  from  the 
honest,  if  not  flattering  hand  of  Smibert, 
and  the  more  courtly  and  elegant  pencil 
of  Copley,  still  seems  to  bear  witness  in 
its  very  walls  to  the  reality  of  such  bygone 
scenes.  We  enter  the  close  front-gate 
from  the  sunny  and  bustling  promenade 
of  Beacon  Street,  pass  up  the  worn  and 
gray  terrace  of  the  steps,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more  closes  behind  us  the  door 
that  seems  to  shut  us  out  from  the  whirl 
and  turmoil  and  strife  of  the  present, 
and,  almost  mysteriously,  to  transport  us 
to  the  grave  shadows  and  the  dignified 
silence  of  the  past  of  American  history. 

Over  the  chimney-piece,  in  this  room, 
hangs  the  portrait  of  John  Hancock,  by 
Copley,  —  masterly  in  drawing,  and  most 
characteristic  in  its  expression.  It  was 
painted  apparently  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  earlier  than  the  larger  portrait  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  —  an  excellent  copy  of 
which  latter  picture,  but  by  another 
hand,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  wall  at 
the  end  of  the  room  opposite  the  win- 
dows. But  by  far  the  most  interesting 
works  of  this  great  artist  are  the  two  pic- 
tures on  the  long  side  of  the  room  oppo- 
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site  the  chimney,  —  the  portraits  of  Thom- 
as Hancock  and  his  handsome  wife.  Lydia 
Henchman,  done  in  colored  crayons  or 
pastel,  and  which  still  retain  every  whit 
of  their  original  freshness.  These  two 
pictures  are  believed  to  be  unique  speci- 
mens of  their  kind  from  the  hand  of 
Copley,  —  and  equally  curious  are  the 
miniature  copies  of  them  by  himself,  done 
in  oil-color,  and  which  hang  in  little  oval 
frames  over  the  mantel.  That  of  the  la- 
dv,  in  particular,  is  exquisitely  lifelike 
and  easy.  On  the  same  long  side  of  the 
room  with  the  pastel  drawings  are  the 
portraits  of  Thomas  Hancock's  father  and 
mother, —  the  minister  of  Lexington  and 
his  dignified-looking  wife,  —  by  Smibert. 
In  one  of  the  letters  to  "  Dear  Kilby," 
of  which  we  have  already  made  mention 
in  this  article,  there  is  an  allusion  to  this 
portrait  of  his  father  which  shows  in  what 
high  estimation  it  was  always  held  by  Mr. 
Hancock.  "  My  Wife  &  I  are  Drinking 
your  health  this  morning,  8  o'  the  Clock, 
in  a  Dish  of  Coffee  and  under  the  Shade 
of  your  Picture  which  I  Rec'd  not  long 
Since  of  Mr.  Smibert.  in  which  am  much 
Delighted,  &  have  Suited  it  with  a  Frame 
of  the  fashion  of  my  other  Pictures,  & 
fix'd  it  at  the  Right  hand  of  all,  in  the 
Keeping-room.  Every  body  that  Sees  it 
thinks  it  to  be  Exceedingly  Like  you,  as 
it  really  is.  I  am  of  Opinion  it 's  as  Good 
a  Piece  as  Mr.  Smibert  has  done,  and  full 
as  Like  you  as  my  Father's  is  Like  him, 
which  all  mankind  allows  to  be  a  Compleat 
Picture."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
picture  of  Kilby  has  now  disappeared 
from  this  collection.  We  have  called 
the  pastel  portraits  of  Thomas  Hancock 
and  his  wife  unique  specimens ;  we  should 
add  this  qualification,  however,  that  there 
is  a  copy  of  the  former  in  this  room,  — 
also  by  Copley,  but  differing  in  the  cos- 
tume, and  perhaps  even  more  carefully 
finished  than  the  one  already  mentioned. 
The  chamber  overhead,  too,  has  echo- 
ed, in  days  long  gone  by,  to  the  footstep 
of  many  an  illustrious  guest  Washing- 


ton never  slept  here,  though  it  is  believed 
that  he  has  several  times  been  a  tem- 
porary occupant  of  the  room ;  but  La- 
fayette often  lodged  in  this  apartment, 
while,  a  visitor  to  John  Hancock,  during 
his  earlier  stay  in  America.  Here  Lord 
Percy  —  the  same 

"  who,  when  a  younger  son, 

Fought  for  King  George  at  Lexington, 

A  Major  of  Dragoons  "  — 

made  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  might, 
while  "  cooped  up  in  Boston  and  panting 
for  an  airing,"  through  all  the  memorable 
siege  of  the  town.  It  was  from  the  win- 
dows of  this  chamber,  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th  of  March,  1 776,  that  the  officers  • 
on  the  staff  of  Sir  William  Howe  first  be- 
held, through  Thomas  Hancock's  old  tele- 
scope, the  intrenchments  which  had  been 
thrown  up  the  night  before  on  the  frozen 
ground  of  -Dorchester  Heights,  —  works 
of  such  a  character  and  location  as  to  sat- 
isfy them  that  thenceforth  "  neither  Hell, 
Hull,  nor  Halifax  could  afford  them  worse 
shelter  than  Boston."  And  here,  too, 
years  after  the  advent  of  more  peaceful 
times,  the  stately  old  Governor,  racked 
with  gout,  and  "  swathed  in  flannel  from 
head  to  foot,"  departed  this  life  on  the 
night  of  the  8th  of  October,  1793.  As 
President  of  the  Continental  Congress  of 
1776,  he  left  a  name  everywhere  recog- 
nized as  a  household  word  among  us; 
while  his  noble  sign-manual  to  the  docu- 
ment of  gravest  import  in  all  our  annals 
—  that  wonderful  signature,  so  bold,  de- 
fiant, and  decided  in  its  every  line  and 
curve  —  has  become,  almost  of  itself,  his 
passport  to  the  remembrance  and  his  war- 
rant to  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

*  "  Inclosed  yon  have  the  dimensions  of 
two  Bed  Chambers  for  each  of  which  I  want 
Wilton  Carpets, —  do  let  them  be  neat.  The 
British  Officers  who  possess'd  my  house  total- 
ly defac'd  &  Ruined  all  my  Carpets,  £  I  must 
Submit."  —  Extract  from  a  Letter  of  John 
Hancock,  dated  Nov.  14,  1783,  to  Captain  Scott, 
at  Liverpool,— contained  in  Gov.  Hancock's  Let- 
ter Book 
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WHY  THOMAS   WAS    DISCHARGED. 


BRANT  BEACH  is  along  promontory 
of  rock  and  sand,  jutting  out  at  an  acute 
angle  from  a  barren  portion  of  the  coast. 
Its  farthest  extremity  is  marked  by  a 
pile  of  many-colored,  wave-washed  bould- 
ers ;  its  junction  with  the  main -land  is 
the  site  of  the  Brant  House,  a  watering- 
place  of  excellent  repute. 

The  attractions  of  this  spot  are  not  nu- 
merous. There  is  surf-bathing  all  along 
the  outer  side  of  the  beach,  and  good 
swimming  on  the  inner.  The  fishing  is 
fair;  and  in  still  weather,  yachting  is 
rather  a  favorite  amusement.  Further 
than  this,  there  is  little  to  be  said,  save 
that  the  hotel  is  conducted  upon  liberal 
principles,  and  the  society  generally  se- 
lect. 

But  to  the  lover  of  Nature — and  who 
has  the  courage  to  avow  himself  aught 
else  ?  —  the  sea-shore  can  never  be  mo- 
notonous. The  swirl  and  sweep  of  ever- 
shifting  waters,  —  the  flying  mist  of  foam 
breaking  away  into  a  gray  and  ghostly 
distance  down  the  beach,  —  the  eternal 
drone  of  ocean,  mingling  itself  with  one's 
talk  by  day  and  with  the  light  dance- 
music  in  the  parlors  by  night,  —  all  these 
are  active  sources  of  a  passive  pleasure. 
And  to  lie  at  length  upon  the  tawny 
sand,  watching,  through  half-closed  eyes, 
the  heaving  waves,  that  mount  against  a 
dark-blue  sky  wherein  great  silvery  mass- 
es of  cloud  float  idly  on,  whiter  than  the 
sunlit  sails  that  fade  and  grow  and  fade 
along  the  horizon,  while  some  fair  dam- 
sel sits  close  by,  reading  ancient  ballads 
of  a  simple  metre,  or  older  legends  of  love 
and  romance,  —  tell  me,  my  eater  of  the 
fashionable  lotos,  is  not  this  a  diversion 
well  worth  your  having  ? 

There  is  an  air  of  easy  sociality  among 
the  guests  at  the  Brant  House,  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  all  to  contribute  to 
the  general  amusement,  that  makes  a 
summer  sojourn  on  the  beach  far  more 
agreeable  than  in  certain  larger,  more 
frequented  watering-places,  where  one 


is  always  in  danger  of  discovering  that 
the  gentlemanly  person  with  whom  he 
has  been  fraternizing  is  a  faro-dealer,  or 
that  the  lady  who  has  half  fascinated 
him  is  Anonyma  herself.  Still,  some  con- 
sider the  Brant  rather  slow,  and  many 
good  folk  were  a  trifle  surprised  when 
Mr.  Edwin  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Charles 
Burnham  arrived  by  the  late  stage  from 
Wikahasset  Station,  with  trunks  enough 
for  two  first-class  belles,  and  a  most  un- 
exceptionable man-servant  in  gray  liv- 
ery, in  charge  of  two  beautiful  setter- 
dogs. 

These  gentlemen  seemed  to  have  im- 
agined that  they  were  about  visiting  some 
backwoods  wilderness,  some  savage  tract 
of  country,  "  remote,  unfriended,  melan- 
choly, slow  " ;  for  they  brought  almost  ev- 
erything with  them  that  men  of  elegant 
leisure  could  require,  as  if  the  hotel  were 
but  four  walls  and  a  roof,  which  they 
must  furnish  with  their  own  chattels.  I 
am  sure  it  took  Thomas,  the  man-servant, 
a  whole  day  to  unpack  the  awnings,  the 
bootjacks,  the  game-bags,  the  cigar-box- 
es, the  guns,  the.  camp-stools,  the  liquor- 
cases,  the  bathing-suits,  and  other  para- 
phernalia that  these  pleasure  -  seekers 
brought.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  their  room,  a  large  one  in  the  Bach- 
elor's Quarter,  facing  the  sea,  wore  a  very 
comfortable,  sportsmanlike  look,  when  all 
was  arranged. 

Thus  surrounded,  the  young  men  be- 
took themselves  to  the  deliberate  pursuit 
of  idle  pleasures.  They  arose  at  nine 
arid  went  down  the  shore,  invariably 
returning  at  ten  with  one  unfortunate 
snipe,  which  was  preserved  on  ice,  with 
much  ceremony,  till  wanted.  At  this  rate, 
it  took  them  a  week  to  shoot  a  breakfast ; 
but  to  see  them  sally  forth,  splendid  in 
velveteen  and  corduroy,  with  top-boots 
and  a  complete  harness  of  green  cord 
and  patent-leather  straps,  you  would 
have  imagined  that  all  game-birds  were 
about  to  become  extinct  in  that  region. 
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Their  dogs,  oven,  recognized  this  great- 
CTJT- and -little -wool  condition  of  things, 
and  bounded  oil'  jovously  at  tlie  start, 
but  came  home  crestfallen,  with  an  air 
of  canine  humiliation  that  would  have, 
aroused  Mr.  Mayhew's  tenderest  sympa- 
thies. 

After  breakfasting,  usually  in  their 
room,  the  friends  enjoyed  a  long  and 
contemplative  smoke  upon  the  wide  pi- 
azza in  front  of  their  windows,  listlessly 
regarding  the  ever-varied  marine  view 
.  that  lay  before  them  in  flashing  breadth 
and  beauty.  Their  next  labor  was  to  ar- 
ray themselves  in  wonderful  morning- 
costumes  of  very  shaggy  English  cloth, 
shiny  flasks  and  field-glasses  about  their 
shoulders,  and  loiter  down  the  beach,  to 
the  point  and  back,  making  much 'un- 
necessary effort  over  the  walk,  —  a  brief 
mile,  —  which  they  spoke  of  with  impor- 
tance, as  their  "  constitutional."  This 
killed  time  till  bathing -hour,  and  then 
came  another  smoke  on  the  piazza,  and 
another  toilet,  for  dinner.  After  dinner, 
a  siesta  :  in  the  room,  when  the  weather 
was  fresh  ;  when  otherwise,  in  hammocks, 
hung  from  the  rafters  of  the  piazza.  When 
they  had  been  domiciled  a  few  days,  they 
found  it  expedient  to  send  home  for  what 
they  were  pleased  to  term  their  "  crabs" 
and  "  traps,"  and  excited  the  envy  of  less 
fortunate  guests  by  driving  up  and  down 
the  beach  at  a  racing  gait  to  dissipate  the 
languor  of  the  after-dinner  sleep. 

This  was  their  regular  routine  for  the 
day,  —  varied,  occasionally,  when  the  tide 
served,  by  a  fishing-trip  down  the  narrow 
bay  inside  the  point.  For  such  emergen- 
cies, they  provided  themselves  with  a 
sail-boat  and  skipper,  hired  for  the  whole 
season,  and  arrayed  themselves  in  a  high- 
ly nautical  rig.  The  results  were,  large 
quantities  of  sardines  and  pale  sherry 
consumed  by  the  young  men,  and  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  sea-bass  and  black- 
fish  caught  by  their  skipper. 

There  were  no  regular  "  hops"  at  the 
Brant  House,  but  dancing  in  a  quiet  way 
every  evening,  to  a  flute,  violin,  and  vi- 
oloncello, played  by  some  of  the  waiters. 
For  a  time,  Burnham  and  Salisbury  did 


not  mingle  much  in  these  festivities,  but 
loitered  about  the  halls  and  pia/./as,  verv 
elegantly  dressed  and  barbcred,  (Thomas 
was  an  unrivalled  c»///Jv/r,)  anil  appar- 
ently somewh.it  e.iinii'/ti. 

That  two  well-made,  full-grown,  in- 
telligent, and  healthy  young  men  should 
lead  such  a  life  as  this  for  an  entire  sum- 
mer might  surprise  one  of  a  more  active 
temperament.  The  aimlessness  and  va- 
cancy of  an  existence  devoted  to  no  earth- 
ly purpose  save  one's  own  comfort  must 
soon  weary  any  man  who  knows  what  is 
the  meaning  of  real,  earnest  life,  —  life 
with  a  battle  to  be  fought  and  a  victory  to 
be  won.  But  these  elegant  young  gentle- 
men comprehended  nothing  of  all  that : 
they  had  been  born  with  golden  spoons 
in  their  mouths,  and  educated  only  to 
swallow  the  delicately  insipid  lotos-honey 
that  flows  inexhaustibly  from  such  shining 
spoons.  Clothes,  complexions,  polish  of 
manner,  and  the  avoidance  of  any  sort 
of  shock,  were  the  simple  objects  of  their 
solicitude. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  serious 
quarrel  with  such  fellows,  after  all.  They 
have  some  strong  virtues.  They  are  al- 
ways clean ;  and  your  rough  diamond, 
though  manly  and  courageous  as  Coeur- 
de-Lion,  is  not  apt  to  be  scrupulously 
nice  in  his  habits.  Affability  is  anoth- 
er virtue.  The  Salisbury  and  Burnham 
kind  of  man  bears  malice  toward  no  one, 
and  is  disagreeable  only  when  assailed  by 
some  hammer-and-tongs  utilitarian.  All 
he  asks  is  to  be  permitted  to  idle  away 
his  pleasant  life  unmolested.  Lastly,  he 
is  extremely  ornamental.  We  all  like  to 
see  pretty  things;  and  I  am  sure  that 
Charley  Burnham,  in  his  fresh  white 
duck  suit,  with  his  fine,  thorough -bred 
face  —  gentle  as  a  girl's  —  shaded  by  a 
snowy  Panama,  his  blonde  moustache 
carefully  pointed,  his  golden  hair  clus- 
tering in  the  most  picturesque  possible 
wave's,  his  little  red  neck-ribbon  —  the 
only  bit  of  color  in  his  dress  —  tied  in  a 
studiously  careless  knot,  and  his  pure, 
untainted  gloves  of  pearl-gray  or  laven- 
der, was,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, just  as  pretty  as  a  picture.  And 
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Ned  Salisbury  was  not  less  "{Si'doy^r-  and  he  terminated  the  sentence  in  a  mur- 
accordins  to  the  dietwrn  oflafce  kite*  mur. 

More  silence ;  more  smoke ;  more  pro- 
found meditation.  Directly,  Charley 
Burnham  looked  around  with  some  show 
of  vitality. 

"  There  comes  the  stage,"  said  he. 

The  driver's  bugle  rang  merrily  among 
the  drifted  sand-hills  that  lay  warm  and 
glowing  in  the  orange  light  of  the  setting 
sun.  The  young  men  leaned  forward 
over  the  piazza-rail,  and  scrutinized  the 
occupants  of  the  vehicle,  as  it  appeared.  ••'S 

"  Old  gentleman  and  lady,  aw,  and^ 
two  children,"  said  Ned  Salisbury ;  "  I 
hoped  there  would  be  some  nice  girls." 

This,  in  a  voice  of  ineffable  tenderness 
and  poetry,  but  with  that  odd,  tired  little 
drawl,  so  epidemic  in  some  of  our  univer- 
sities. 

"  Look  there,  by  Jove  !  "  cried  Char- 
ley, with  a  real  interest  at  last ;  "  now 
that  's  what  I  call  the  regular  thing !  " 

The  "  regular  thing  ".  was  a  low,  four- 
wheeled  pony -chaise  of  basket-work, 
drawn  by  two  jolly  little  fat  ponies,  black 
and  shiny  as  vulcanite,  which  jogged  rap- 
idly in,  just  far  enough  behind  the  stage 
to  avoid  its  dust. 

This  vehicle  was  driven  by  a  young 
lady  of  decided  beauty,  with  a  spice  of 
Amazonian  spirit.  She  was  rather  slen- 
der and  very  straight,  with  a  jaunty  lit- 
tle hat  and  feather  perched  coquettishly 
above  her  dark  brown  hair,  which  was 
arranged  in  one  heavy  mass  and  confin- 
ed in  a  silken  net.  Her  complexion  was 
clear,  without  brilliancy ;  her  eyes  blue 
as  the  ocean  horizon,  and  spanned  by 
sharp,  characteristic  brows ;  her  mouth 
small  and  decisive ;  and  her  .whole  cast 
of  features  indicative  of  quick  talent  and 
independence. 

Upon  the  seat  beside  her  sat  another 
damsel,  leaning  indolently  back  in  the 
corner  of  the  carriage.  This  one  was  a 
little  fairer  than  the  first,  having  one  of 
those  beautiful  English  complexions  of 
mingled  rose  and  snow,  and  a  dash  of 
gold-dust  in  her  hair,  where  the  sun 
touched  it.  Her  eyes,  however,  were 
dark  hazel,  and  full  of  fire,  shaded  and  . 
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Mr.  Keats.  He  was  darker  th 
ham,  with  very  black  hair,  and  a  mous- 
tache worn  in  the  manner  the  French 
call  tristc,  which  became  him,  and  in- 
creased the  air  of  pensive  melancholy 
that  distinguished  his  dark  eyes,  thought- 
ful attitudes,  and  slender  figure.  Not 
that  he  was  in  the  least  degree  pensive 
or  melancholy,  or  that  he  had  cause  to 
be  ;  quite  the  contrary  ;  but  it  was  his 
style,  and  he  did  it  well. 

These  two  butterflies  sat,  one  after- 
noon, upon  'the  piazza,  smoking  very 
large  cigars,  lost,  apparently,  in  pro- 
foundest  meditation.  Burnham,  with  his 
graceful  head  resting  upon  one  delicate 
hand,  his  clear  blue  eyes  full  of  a  pleas- 
ant light,  and  his  face  warmed  by  a  calm 
unconscious  smile,  might  have  been  re- 
volving some  splendid  scheme  of  univer- 
sal philanthropy.  The  only  utterance, 
however,  forced  from  him  by  the  sublime 
thoughts  that  permeated  his  soul,  was  the 
emission  of  a  white  rolling  volume  of  fra- 
grant smoke,  accompanied  by  two  words : 

"  Dooeed  hot !  " 

Salisbury  did  not  reply.  He  sat,  lean- 
ing back,  with  his  fingers  interlaced  be- 
hind his  head,  and  his  shadowy  eyes 
downcast,  as  in  sad  remembrance  of  some 
long-lost  love.  So  might  a  poet  have 
looked,  while  steeped  in  mournfully  rap- 
turous day-dreams  of  remembered  pas- 
sion and  severance.  So  might  Tenny- 
son's hero  have  mused,  when  he  sang,  — 

"  Oh,  that  't  were  possible, 

After  long  grief  and  pain, 
To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 
Round  me  once  again !  " 

Bit  the  poetic  lips  opened  not  to  such 
numbers.  Salisbury  gazed,  long  and 
earnestly,  and  finally  gave  vent  to  his 
emotions,  indicating,  with  the  amber  tip 
of  his  cigar-tube,  the  setter  that  slept  in 
the  sunshine  at  his  feet. 

"  Shocking  place,  this,  for  dogs ! "  —  I 
regret  to  say  he  pronounced  it  u  dawgs." 
—  "  Why,  Carlo  is  as  fat  —  as  fat  as  — 
as  a" 

His  mind  was  unequal  to  a  simile,  even, 
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intensified  by  their  long,  sweeping  lash- 
es. Her  mouth  was  a  rosebud,  and  her 
chin  and  throat  (hull less  in  the  delicious 
curve  of  their  lines.  In  ;i  word,  she  was 
somewhat  of  the  Vcnus-di-Milo  type: 
her  companion  was  more  of  a  Diana. 
Both  were  neatly  habited  in  plain  trav- 
elling-dresses  and  cloaks  of  black  and 
white  plaid,  and  both  seemed  utterly  un- 
conscious  of  the  battery  of  eyes  and  eye- 
glasses that  enfiladed  them  from  the 
whole  length  of  the  piazza,  as  they  pass- 
ed. 

"  Who  are  they  ?  "  asked  Salisbury  ; 
"I  don't  know  them." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Burnham  ;  "but  they 
look  like  people  to  know.  They  must  be 
somebody." 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  hotel-office  was 
besieged  by  a  seore  of  young  men,  all 
anxious  for  a  peep  at  the  last  names  up- 
on the  register.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  our  friends  were  not  in  the  crowd. 
Ned  Salisbury  was  no  more  the  man  to 
exhibit  curiosity  than  Charley  Burnham 
was  the  man  to  join  in  a  scramble  for 
anything  under  the  sun.  They  had  ed- 
ucated their  emotions  clear  down,  out  of 
sight,  and  piled  upon  them  a  mountain 
of  well-bred  inertia. 

But,  somehow  or  other,  these  fellows 
who  take  no  trouble  are  always  the  first 
to  gain  the  end.  A  special  Providence 
seems  to  aid  the  poor,  helpless  creatures. 
So,  while  the  crowd  still  pressed  at  the 
cilice -desk,  Jerry  Swayne,  the  head 
clerk,  happened  to  pass  directly  by  the 
piazza  where  the  inert  ones  sat,  and, 
raising  a  comical  eye,  saluted  them. 

"Heavy  arrivals  to-night.  See  the 
turn-out  V  " 

"  Y-e-s,"  murmured  Ned. 

"  Old  Chapman  and  family.  His  daugh- 
ter drove  the  pony -phaeton,  with  her 
friend,  a  Miss  Thurston.  Regular  nob- 
by ones.  Chapman  's  the  steamship- 
man,  you  know.  Worth  thousands  of 
millions  !  I  'd  like  to  be  connected  with 
his  family  —  by  marriage,  say!" — and 
Jerry  went  oil',  rubbing  his  cropped  head, 
and  smiling  all  over,  as  was  his  wont. 

"  I   know  who   they  are   now,"   said 


Charley.  "  Met  a  cousin  of  theirs.  Joe 
Faulkner,  abroad,  two  years  ago.  Doo- 
ced  fine  fellow.  Army." 

The  manly  art  of  wagoning  is  not  pur- 
sued very  vigorously  at  Brant  Ueadi. 
The  roads  an-  too  heavy  bark  from  the 
water,  and  the  drive  is  confined  to  a  nar- 
row strip  of  wet  sand  along  the  shore  ; 
so  carriages  are  lew,  and  the  pony-chai.-e 
became  a  distinguished  element  at  oine. 
Salisbury  and  Burnham  whirled  past  it 
in  their 'light  trotting-wagons  at  a  furious 
pace,  and  looked  hard  at  the  two  young 
ladies  in  passing,  but  without  eliciting 
even  the  smallest  glance  from  them  in 
return. 

"'Confounded  (lislinr/ne- looking  girls, 
and  all  that,"  owned  Ned;  "but,  aw, 
fearfully  unconscious  of  a  fellow  !  " 

This  condition  of  matters  continued 
until  the  young  men  were  actually  driv- 
en to  acknowledge,  to  each  other  that 
they  should  not  mind  knowing  the  occu- 
pants of  the  pony -carriage.  It  was  a 
great  concession,  and  was  rewarded  du- 
ly. A  bright,  handsome  boy  of  seven- 
teen, Miss  Thurston's  brother,  came  to 
pass  a  few  days  at  the  seaside,  and  fra- 
ternized with  everybody,  but  was  espe- 
cially delighted  with  Ned  Salisbury,  who 
took  him  out  sailing  and  shooting,  and, 
I  am  afraid,  gave  him  cigars  stealthily, 
when  out  of  i-ange  of  Miss  Thurston's 
fine  eyes.  The  result  was,  that  the  first 
time  the  lad  walked  on  the  beach  with 
the  two  girls,  and  met  the  young  men, 
introductions  of  an  enthusiastic  nature 
were  instantly  sprung  upon  them.  An 
attempt  at  conversation  followed. 

"  How  do  you  like  Brant  Beach  ?  " 
asked  Ned. 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  pretty  place,"  said  Mi-- 
Chapman, "  but  not  lively  enough." 

'•  Well,  Bnrnham  and  I  find  it  plea-- 
ant;  aw,  we  have  lots  of  fun. 

"  Indeed  !     Why,  what  do  you  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.     Everything." 

"  Is  the  shooting  good  ?  I  saw  you 
with  your  guns,  yesterday." 

"  Well,  there  is  n't  a  great  deal  of 
game.  There  is  some  fishing,  but  we 
have  n't  caujiht  much." 
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"  How  do  you  kill  time,  then  ?  " 

Salisbury  looked  puzzled. 

"  Aw  —  it  is  a  first-rate  air,  you  know. 
The  table  is  good,  and  you  can  sleep  like 
a  top.  And  then,  you  see,  I  like  to  smoke 
around,  and  do  nothing,  on  the  sea-shore. 
It  is  real  jolly  to  lie  on  the  sand,  aw,  with 
all  sorts  of  little  bugs  running  over  you, 
and  listen  to  the  water  swashing  about ! " 

"  Let 's  try  it !  "  cried  vivacious  Miss 
Chapman  ;  and  down  she  sat  on  the  sand. 
The  others  followed  her  example,  and  in 
five  minutes  they  were  picking  up  pretty 
pebbles  and  chatting  away  as  sociably  as 
could  be.  The  rumble  of  the  warning 
gong  surprised  them. 

At  dinner,  Burnham  and  Salisbury 
took  seats  opposite  the  ladies,  and  were 
honored  with  an  introduction  to  papa 
and  mamma,  a  very  dignified,  heavy, 
rosy,  old-school  couple,  who  ate  a  good 
deal,  and  said  very  little.  That  evening, 
when  flute  and  viol  wooed  the  lotos-eaters 
to  agitate  the  light  fantastic  toe,  these 
young  gentlemen  found  themselves  in 
dancing  humor,  and  revolved  themselves 
into  a  grievous  condition  of  glow  and 
wilt,  in  various  mystic  and  intoxicating 
measures  with  their  new-made  friends. 

On  retiring,  somewhat  after  midnight, 
Miss  Thurston  paused,  while  "  doing  her 
hair,"  and  addressed  Miss  Chapman. 

"  Did  you  observe,  Hattie,  how  very 
handsome  those  gentlemen  are  ?  Mr. 
Burnham  looks  like  a  prince  of  the  sang 
azur,  and  Mr.  Salisbury  like  his  poet- 
laureate." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  responded  Hattie  ;  "  I 
have  been  considering  those  flowers  of 
the  field  and  lilies  of  the  valley." 

"  Ned,"  said  Charley;  at  about  the 
same  time,  "  we  won't  find  anything  ni- 
cer here,  this  season,  I  think." 

"  They  're  pretty  well  worth  while," 
replied  Ned  ;  "  and  I  'm  rather  pleased 
with  them." 

"  Which  do  you  like  best  ?  " 

"  Oh,  bother  !  I  have  n't  thought  of 
that  yet." 

The  next  day  the  young  men  delayed 
their  "constitutional"  until  the  ladies 
were  ready  to  walk,  and  the  four  strolled 


off  together,  mamma  and  the  children 
following  in  the  pony -chaise.  At  the 
rocks  on  the  end  of  the  point,  Ned  got 
his  feet  very  wet,  fishing  up  specimens 
of  sea-weed  for  the  damsels ;  and  Char- 
ley exerted  himself  superhumanly  in  as- 
sisting them  to  a  ledge  which  they  con- 
sidered favorable  for  sketching-purposes. 

In  the  afternoon  a  sail  was  arranged, 
and  they  took  dinner  on  board  the  boat, 
with  any  amount  of  hilarity  and  a  good 
deal  of  discomfort.  In  the  evening,  more 
dancing,  and  vigorous  attentions  to  both 
the  young  ladies,  but  without  a  shadow 
of  partiality  being  shown  by  either  of 
the  four. 

This  was  very  nearly  the  history  of 
many  days.  It  does  not  take  long  to 
get  acquainted  with  people  who  are  will- 
ing, especially  at  a  watering-place ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  these  young 
folks  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
old  friends,  —  calling  each  other  by  their 
given  names,  and  conducting  themselves 
with  an  easy  familiarity  quite  charming 
to  behold.  Their  amusements  were  most- 
ly in  common  now.  The  light  wagons 
were  made  to  hold  two  each,  instead  of 
one,  and  the  matinal  snipe  escaped  death, 
and  was  happy  over  his  earjy  worm. 

One  day,  however,  Laura  Thurston 
had  a  headache,  and  Hattie  Chapman 
stayed  at  home  to  take  care  of  her ;  so 
Burnham  and  Salisbury  had  to  amuse 
themselves  alone.  They  took  their  boat, 
and  idled  about  the  water,  inside  the 
point,  dozing  under  an  awning,  smoking, 
gaping,  and  wishing  that  headaches  were 
out  of  fashion,  while  the  taciturn  and  tar- 
ry skipper  instructed  the  dignified  and 
arbane  Thomas  in  the  science  of  trolling 
for  blue-fish. 

At  length  Ned  tossed  his  cigar -end 
overboard,  and  braced  himself  for  an  ef- 
fort. 

"  I  say,  Charley,"  said  he,  "  this  sort 
of  thing  can't  go  on  forever,  you  know. 
I  've  been  thinking,  lately." 

"  Phenomenon  !  "  replied  Charley  ; 
"  and  what  have  you  been  thinking 
about  ?  " 

"  Those  girls.     We  've  got  to  choose." 
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"  Why  ?  Is  n't  it  well  enough  as  it 
is?" 

"  Yes,  —  so  far.  But  I  think,  aw,  that 
we  don't  quite  do  them  justice.  They  're 
grands  partis,  you  see.  1  hate  to  see 
clever  girls  wasting  themselves  on  socie- 
ty, waiting  and  waiting,  — and  we  fellows 
swimming  about  just  like  fish  round  a 
hook  that  is  n't  baited  properly." 

Charley  raised  himself  upon  his  el- 
bow. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Ned,  that 
you  have  matrimonial  intentions  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  I  Still,  why  not  ?  We  've 
all  got  to  come  to  it,  some  day,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Not  yet,  though.  It  is  a  sacrifice  we 
can  escape  for  some  years  yet." 

"  Yes,  —  of  course,  —  some  years ;  but 
we  may  begin  to  look  about  us  a  bit.  I  'm, 
aw,  I  'in  six-ami-twenty,  you  know." 

"  And,  I  'm  very  near  that.  I  suppose 
a  fellow  can't  put  oil'  the  yoke  too  long. 
After  thirty  chances  are  n't  so  good.  I 
don't  know,  by  Jove  !  but  what  we  ought 
to  begin  thinking  of  it." 

"  But  it  is  a  sacrifice.  Society  must 
lose  a  fellow,  though,  one  time  or  anoth- 
er. And  I  don't  believe  we  will  ever  do 
bettor  than  we  can  now." 

"  Hardly,  1  suspect." 

".And  we  're  keeping  other  fellows 
away,  maybe.  It  is  a  shame  ! " 

Thomas  ran  his  line  in  rapidly,  with 
nothing  on  the  hook. 

"  Capt'n  Hull,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  I 
had  the  biggest  kind  of  a  fish  then,  I  'm 
sure  ;  but  d'rectly  I  went  to  pull  him  in, 
Sir,  he  took  and  let  go." 

"  Yaiis,"  muttered  the  taciturn  skip- 
per, "  the  biggest  fish  allcrs  falls  back 
inter  the  warter." 

"  I  've  been  thinking  a  little  about  this 
matter,  too,"  said  Charley,  after  a  pause, 
"  and  I  had  about  concluded  we  ought  to 
pair  off.  But  I  '11  be  confounded,  if  I 
know  which  I  like  best !  They  're  both 
nice  girls." 

"  There  is  n't  much  choice,"  Ned  re- 
plied. "  If  they  were  as  different,  now, 
as  you  and  me,  I  'd  take  the  blonde., 
of  course ;  aw,  and  you  'd  take  the 


brunette.      But    Haitic    Chapman'- 
are  blue,  and  her  hair  is  n't  black,  you 
know;   so  you   can't  call  her  dark,  ex- 
actly." 

"  No  more  than  Laura  is  exactly  light. 
Her  hair  is  brown,  more  than  golden,  and 
her  eyes  are  ha/el.  Has  n't  slit-  a  lovi-ly 
complexion,  though  ?  By  Jove  !  " 

"  Better  than  Rattle's.  Yet  I  don't 
know  but  Hattie's  features  are  a  little 
the  best." 

"  They  are.  Now,  honest,  Ned,  which 
do  you  prefer?  Say  either ;  I  '11  take 
the  one  you  don't  want.  I  have  n't  any 
choice." 

"  Neither  have  I." 

"  How  will  we  settle  ?  " 

«  Aw  —  throw  for  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Is  n't  there  a  backgammon 
board  forward,  in  that  locker,  Thomas  V  " 

The  board  was  found,  and  the  dice 
produced. 

"  The  highest  takes  which  ?  " 

"  Say,  Laura  Thurston." 

"  Very  good ;  throw." 

"  You  first." 

"  No.     Go  on." 

Charley  threw,  with  about  the  same 
amount  of  excitement  he  might  have  ex- 
hibited in  a  turkey-rallle. 

"  Five  -three,"  said  he.  "Now  for 
your  luck." 

"  Six-four  !  Laura  's  mine.  Satis- 
fied?" 

"  Perfectly,  —  if  you  are.  If  not,  I 
don't  mind  exchanging." 

"  Oh,  no.     I  'm  satisfied." 

Both  reclined  upon  the  deck  once  more, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  a  long  silence 
followed. 

"  I  say,"  began  Charley,  after  a  time, 
"  it  is  a  comfort  to  have  these  little  mat- 
ters arranged  without  any  trouble,  eh  ?  " 

"  Y-e-s." 

"  Do  you  know,  I  think  I  '11  marry 
mine  ?  " 

"  I  will,  if  you  will." 

"  Done  !  it  is  a  bargain." 

This  "little  matter"  being  arranged, 
a  change  gradually  took  place  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  four.  Ned  Salisbury  be 
<ran  to  invite  Laura  Thurston  out  driv 
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ing  and  in  bathing  somewhat  oftener 
than  before,  and  Hattie  Chapman  some- 
what less  often  ;  while  Charley  Burn- 
ham  followed  suit  with  the  last-named 
young  lady.  As  the  line  of  demarcation 
became  fixed,  the  damsels  recognized  it, 
and  accepted  with  gracious  readiness  the 
cavaliers  that  Fate,  through  the  agency 
of  a  chance-falling  pair  of  dice,  had  al- 
lotted to  them. 

The  other  guests  of  the  house  remark- 
ed the  new  position  of  affairs,  and  passed 
whispers  about,  to  the  effect  that  the  girls 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  their  fish 
on  hooks  instead  of  in  a  net.  No  suitors 
could  have  been  more  devoted  than  our 
friends.  It  seemed  as  if  each  now  be- 
stowed upon  the  chosen  one  all  the  at- 
tentions he  had  hitherto  given  to  both ; 
and  whether  they  w.ent  boating,  sketch- 
ing, or  strolling  upon  the  sands,  they  were 
the  very  picture  of  a  partie  carre'e  of  lov- 
ers. 

Naturally  enough,  as  the  young  men 
became  more  in  earnest,  with  the  reti- 
cence common  to  my  sex,  they  spoke 
less  freely  and  frequently  on  the  sub- 
ject. Once,  however,  after  an  unusually 
pleasant  afternoon,  Salisbury  ventured  a 
few  words. 

"  I  say,  we  're  a  couple  of  lucky  dogs ! 
Who  'd  have  thought,  now,  aw,  that  our 
summer  was  going  to  turn  out  so  well  ? 
I  'm  sure  I  did  n't.  How  do  you  get 
along,  Charley,  boy  ?  " 

"  Deliciously.  Smooth  sailing  enough 
Was  n't  it  a  good  idea,  though,  to  pair 
off?  I  'm  just  as  happy  as  a  bee  in  clo- 
ver. You  seem  to  prosper,  too,  heh  ?  " 

"  Could  n't  ask  anything  different. 
Nothing  but  devotion,  and  all  that.  I 
'm  delighted.  I  say,  when  are  you  go- 
ing to  pop  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  It  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  form.  Sooner  the  better,  I  sup- 
pose, and  have  it  over." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  next  week.  What 
do  you  say  to  a  quiet  picnic  down  on 
the  rocks,  and  a  walk  afterward  ?  We 
can  separate,  you  know,  and  do  the  thing 
up  systematically." 

"  All  right.     I  will,  if  you  will." 


"  That  's  another  bargain.  I  notice 
there  is  n't  much  doubt  about  the  result, 
though." 

"  Hardly  ! " 

A  close  observer  might  have  seen  that 
the  gentlemen  increased  their  attention! 
a  little  from  that  time.  The  objects  of 
their  devotion  perceived  it,  and  smiled 
more  and  more  graciously  upon  them. 

The  day  set  for  the  picnic  arrived 
duly,  and  was  radiant.  It  pains  me  to 
confess  that  my  heroes  were  a  trifle  ner- 
vous. Their  apparel  was  more  gorgeous 
and  wonderful  than  ever,  and  Thomas, 
who  was  anxious  to  be  off,  courting  Miss 
Chapman's  lady's-maid,  found  his  mas- 
ters dreadfully  exacting  in  the  matter  of 
hair-dressing.  At  length,  however,  the 
toilet  was  over,  and  "  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  "  would  have  been  vastly  astonish- 
ed at  finding  himself  "  arrayed  as  one  of 
these."  t 

The  boat  lay  at  the  pier,  receiving 
large  quantities  of  supplies  for  the  trip, 
stowed  by  Thomas,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  grim  and  tarry  skipper.  When 
all  was  ready,  the  young  men  gingerly 
escorted  their  fair  companions  aboard, 
the  lines  were  cast  off,  and  the  boat  glid- 
ed gently  down  the  bay,  leaving  Thom- 
as free  to  fly  to  the  smart  presence  of 
Susan  Jane,  and  to  draw  glowing  pic- 
tures for  her  of  a  neat  little  porter-house 
in  the  city,  wherein  they  should  hold 
supreme  sway,  be  happy  with  each  oth- 
er, and  let  rooms  up-stairs  lor  single  gen- 
tlemen. 

The  brisk  land-breeze,  the  swelling 
sail,  the  fluttering  of  the  gay  little  flag  at 
the  gaff,  the  musical  rippling  of  water 
under  the  counter,  and  the  spirited  mo- 
tion of  the  boat,  combined  with  the  bland 
air  and  pleasant  sunshine  to  inspire  the 
party  with  much  vivacity.  They  had 
not  been  many  minutes  afloat  before  the 
guitar -case  was  opened,  and  the  girls' 
voices  —  Laura's  soprano  and  Hattie's 
contralto  —  rang  melodiously  over  the 
waves,  mingled  with  feeble  attempts  at 
bass  accompaniment  from  their  gorgeous 
guardians. 

Before  these  vocal  exercises  wearied, 
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the  skipper  hauled  down  his  jib,  let  go  his 
anchor,  and  brought  the  craft  to,  just  oil' 
the  rocks ;  and  bringing  the  yawl  along- 
side, unceremoniously  pinniped  the  girls 
down  into  it,  without  giving  their  cava- 
liers a  chance  lor  the  least  display  of 
agile  courtliness.  Rowing  ashore,  this 
same  tarry  person  left  them  huddled  up- 
on the  beach  with  their  hopes,  their  ham- 
pers, their  emotions,  and  their  baskets, 
and  returned  to  the  vessel  to  do  a  little 
private  fishing  on  his  own  account  till 
wanted. 

The  maidens  gave  vent  to  their  high 
spirits  by  chasing  each  other  among  the 
rocks,  gathering  shells  and  sea-weed  for 
the  construction  of  those  ephemeral  lit- 
tle ornaments  —  fair,  but  frail  —  in- which 
the  sex  delights,  singing,  laughing,  quot- 
ing poetry,  attitudinizing  upon  the  peaks 
and  ledges  of  the  fine  old  boulders,  — 
mossy  and  weedy  and  given  with  the 
wash  of  a  thousand  storms,  worn  into 
strange  shapes,  and  stained  with  the  mul- 
titudinous dyes  of  mineral  oxidization, — 
and,  in  brief,  behaved  themselves  with 
all  the  charming  abandon  that  so  well 
becomes  young  girls,  set  free,  by  the  en- 
tourage of  a  holiday  ramble,  from  the 
buckram  and  clear-starch  of  social  eti- 
quette. 

Meanwhile  Ned  and  Charley  smoked 
the  pensive  cigar  of  preparation  in  a 
sheltered  corner,  and  gazed  out  seaward, 
dreaming  and  seeing  nothing. 

Erelong  the.  breeze  and  the  romp 
gave  the  young  ladies  not  only  a  splen- 
did color  and  sparkling  eyes,  but  excel- 
lent appetites  also.  The  baskets  and 
hampers  were  speedily  unpacked,  the 
table-cloth  laid  on  a  broad,  flat  stone, 
so  used  by  generations  of  Brant-House 
picnickers,  and  the  party  fell  to.  Lau- 
ra's beautiful  hair,  a  little  disordered, 
swept  her  blooming  cheek,  and  cast  a 
pearly  shadow  upon  her  neck.  Her 
bright  eyes  glanced  archly  out  from  un- 
der her  half-raised  veil,  and  there  was 
something  inexpressibly  na'ire.  in  the  free- 
dom with  which  she  ate,  taking  a  bird's 
•wing  in  her  little  fingers,  and  boldly  at- 
tacking it  with  teeth  as  white  and  even 


as  can  be  imagined.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  mawkish  nonsense  that  lias  been 
put  tiirth  by  sentimentalists  conct«rning 
feminine,  eating,  I  hold  that  it  is  one  of 
the  nicest  things  in  the  world  to 
pretty  woman  enjoying  the  creature,  coin- 
ibrts;  and  Byron  himself,  had  he  been 
one  of  this  picnic  party,  would  have  IK-CU 
unable  to  resist  the  admiration  that  fill- 
ed the  souls  of  Burnham  and  Salisbury. 
Hattie  Chapman  stormed  a  fortress  of 
boned  turkey  with  a  gusto  equal  to  that 
of  Laura,  and  made  highly  successful 
raids  upon  certain  outlying  salads  and 
jellies.  The  young  men  were  not  in  a 
very  ravenous  condition  ;  they  were,  as 
I  have  said,  a  little  nervous,  and  bent 
their  energies  principally  to  admiring 
the  ladies  and  coquetting  with  pickled 
oysters. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  with  much 
accompanying  chat  and  laughter,  Ned 
glanced  significantly  at  Charley,  and 
proposed  to  Laura  that  they  should  walk 
up  the  beach  to  a  place  where,  he  said, 
there  were  "some  pretty  rocks  and 
things,  you  know."  She  consented,  and 
they  marched  off.  Hattie  also  arose, 
and  took  her  parasol,  as  if  to  follow,  but 
Charley  remained  seated,  tracing  mys- 
terious diagrams  upon  the  table-cloth 
with  his  fork,  and  looking  sublimely  un- 
conscious. 

"  Sha'n't  we  walk,  too  ?  "  Hattie  ask- 
ed. 

"  Oh,  why,  the  fact  is,"  said  he,  hesi- 
tantly, "I  —  I  sprained  my  ankle,  get- 
ting out  of  that  confounded  boat ;  so  I 
don't  feel  much  like  exercise  just  now." 

The  voung  girl's  face  expressed  con- 
cern. 

"  That  is  too  bad  !  Why  did  n't  you 
tell  us  of  it  before  ?  Is  it  painful  ?  1 
'm  so  sorry  !  " 

"  N-no,  —  it  does  n't  hurt  much.  I 
dare  say  it  will  be  all  right  in  a  minute 
And  then  —  I  'd  just  as  soon  stay  here 
—  with  you  —  as  to  walk  anvwhere." 

This,  very  tenderly,  with  a  little 
sigh. 

Hattie  sat  down  again,  and  began  to 
talk  to  this  factitious  cripple,  in  the  pleas- 
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ant,  purring  way  some  damsels  have, 
about  the  joys  of  the  sea  -  shore,  —  the 
happy-  summer  that  was,  alas !  drawing 
to  a  close,  —  her  own  enjoyment  of  life, 
—  and  kindred  topics,  —  till  Charley  saw 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  interrupt 
with  some  aspirations  of  his  own,  which, 
he  averred,  must  be  realized  before  his 
life  could  be  considered  a  satisfactory 
success. 

If  you  have  ever  been  placed  in  analo- 
gous circumstances,  you  know,  of  course, 
just  about  the  sort  of  thing  that  was  be- 
ing said  by  the  two  gentlemen  at  nearly 
the  same  moment :  Ned,  loitering  slowly 
along  the  sands  with  Laura  on  his  arm,  — 
and  Charley,  stretched  in  indolent  pic- 
turesqueness  upon  the  rocks,  with  Hat- 
tie  sitting  beside  him.  If  you  do  not 
know  from  experience,  ask  any  candid 
friend  who  has  been  through  the  form 
and  ceremony  of  an  orthodox  propo- 
sal. 

When  the  pedestrians  returned,  the 
two  couples  looked  very  hard  at  each 
other.  All  were  smiling  and  compla- 
cent, but  devoid  of  any  strange  or  un- 
usual expression.  Indeed,  the  counte- 
nance is  subject  to  such  severe  educa- 
tion, in  good  society,  that  one  almost 
always  looks  smiling  and  complacent. 
Demonstration  is  not  fashionable,  and 
a  man  must  preserve  the  same  demean- 
or over  the  loss  of  a  wife  or  a  glove- 
button,  over  the  gift  of  a  heart's  whole 
devotion  or  a  bundle  of  cigars.  Under 
all  these  visitations,  the  complacent  smile 
is  in  favor,  as  the  neatest,  most  service- 
able, and  convenient  form  of  non-com- 
mittalism. 

The  sun  was  approaching  the  blue 
range  of  misty  hills  that  bounded  the 
main-land  swamps,  by  this  time ;  so  the 
skipper  was  signalled,  the  dinner-para- 
phernalia gathered  up,  and  the  party 
were  soon  en  route  for  home  once  more. 


"When  the  young  ladies  were  safely  in, 
Ned  and  Charley  met  in  their  room,  and 
each  caught  the  other  looking  at  him, 
stealthily.  Both  smiled. 

"  Did  I  give  you  time,  Charley  ?  "  ask- 
ed Ned ;  "we  came  back  rather  soon." 

"  Oh,  yes,  —  plenty  of  time." 

"  Did  you  —  aw,  did  you  pop  ?  " 

"  Y-yes.     Did  you  ?  " 

"Well  — yes." 

"  And  you  were  " 

"  Rejected,  by  Jove  1" 

"So  was  I!" 

The  day  following  this  disastrous  pic- 
nic, the  baggage  of  Mr.  Edwin  Salisbu- 
ry and  Mr.  Charles  Burnham  was  sent 
to  the  depot  at  Wikahasset  Station,  and 
they  presented  themselves  at  the  hotel- 
office  with  a  request  for  their  bill.  As 
Jerry  Swayne  deposited  their  key  upon 
its  hook,  he  drew  forth  a  small  tri-cor- 
nered  billet  from  the  pigeon-hole  be- 
neath, and  presented  it. 

"  Left  for  you,  this  morning,  gentle- 
men." 

It  was  directed  to  both,  and  Charley 
read  it  over  Ned's  shoulder.  It  ran 
thus :  — 

"  DEAR  BOYS,  —  The  next  time  you 
divert  yourselves  by  throwing  dice  for 
two  young  ladies,  we  pray  you  not  to  do 
so  in  the  presence  of  a  valet  who  is  upon 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  maid  of  one 
of  them. 

"  With  many  sincere  thanks  for  the 
amusement  you  have  given  us,  —  often 
when  you  least  suspected  it,  —  we  bid 
you  a  lasting  adieu,  and  remain,  with 
the  best  wishes, 


"  Brant  House, 
"  Wednesday. 


HATTIE  CHAPMAN 
LAURA  THURSTON.' 


"  It  is  all  the  fault  of  that,  aw,  that 
confounded  Thomas  ! "  said  Ned. 
So  Thomas  was  discharged. 
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LIGHT   AND   DARK. 


STRAGGLING  through  the  winter  sky, 
What  is  this  that  begs  the  eye  ? 
More  than  pauper  by  its  state, 
Less  than  prince  its  bashful  gait. 

'T  is  the  soul  in  sun's  disguise, 
Child  of  Reason's  enterprise ; 
Through  earth's  weather  seeks  its  kin, 
Begs  the  sun-like  take  it  in. 

Thus  from  purpling  heaven  bid, 
Open  flies  the  double  lid ; 
To  the  palace-steps  repair 
Souls  awakened,  foul  or  fair  ; 

Heavy  with  a  maudlin  sleep, 
Blithesome  from  a  vision  deep, 
Flying  westward  with  the  night, 
Eastward  to  renew  their  plight. 

At  this  menace  of  the  dawn 
Dreams  the  helm  of  Thought  put  on  ; 
All  my  heart  its  fresco  high 
Paints  against  the  morning  sky. 


ii. 

Is  the  firmament  of  brass 
'Gainst  my  thoughts  that  seek  to  pass? 
Does  the  granite  vault  my  brain, 
That  the  soul  cannot  attain  ? 

Planets  to  my  window  roll ; 
From  the  eye  which  is  their  goal 
Million  miles  are  built  of  space, 
Web  that  glittering  we  trace. 

Like  a  lens  the  winter  sky 
Hurls  its  planets  through  the  eye  , 
But  to  thoughts  a  buckler  dense, 
Baffling  love  and  reverence. 

Shivered  lie  the  darts  I  throw, 
Vassal  stars  can  farther  go ; 
Time  and  Space  are  drops  of  dew, 
When  't  is  Light  would  travel  through. 
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Shining  finds  its  own  expanse, 
Rolling  suns  make  room  to  dance : 
Earth  unfasten  from  my  brain, 
Rid  me  of  my  ball  and  chain. 

Through  the  window,  through  the  world, 
My  untethered  soul  is  hurled, 
Finds  an  orbit  nothing  bars, 
Sings  its  note  with  morning-stars. 


in. 

Dearth  of  God,  of  Love  a  dearth, 
Rolls  my  thought,  a  cloudy  Earth, 
Through  the  sullen  noon  that  fears, 
Yet  expects  the  morning-spears. 

Ere  they  glisten,  ere  they  threat, 
All  my  heart  lies  cold  and  wet, 
Prisoned  fog  between  the  hills, 
Cheerless  pulse  of  midnight  rills. 

'T  is  the  darkness  that  has  crept 
Where  the  purple  life  is  kept ; 
All  the  veins  to  thought  supply 
Murk  from  out  the  jealous  sky. 

Blood  that  makes  the  face  a  dawn, 
Mother's  breast  to  life,  is  gone : 
Strikes  my  waste  no  hoof  that 's  bright 
Into  sparkles  of  delight. 

Heavy  freight  of  care  and  pain, 
Want  of  friends,  and  God's  disdain, 
Loveless  home,  and  meagre  fate 
In  the  midnight'  well  may  wait. 

Well  may  such  an  Earth  forlorn 
Shudder  on  the  brink  of  morn  ; 
But  the  great  breath  will  not  stay, 
Strands  me  on  the  reefs  of  day. 


IV. 

Bellying  Earth  no  anchor  throws 
Stouter  than  the  breath  that  blows, 
Night  and  Sorrow  cling  in  vain, 
It  must  toss  in  day  again. 

Hospital  and  battle-field, 
Myriad  spots  where  fate  is  sealed, 
Brinks  that  crumble,  sins  that  urge, 
Plunge  again  into  that  surge. 
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How  the  purple  breakers  throw 
Round  me  their  insatiate  glow, 
Sweep  my  deck  of  hideous  freight, 
Pour  through  fastening  and  grato  ! 

I  awake  from  night's  alarms 

In  the  bliss  of  living  arms  : 

Melted  goes  my  leaden  dream 

Down  the  warmth  of  this  Gulf-Stream. 

'T  is  the  trade-wind  of  my  soul, 
Wafting  life  to  make  it  whole : 
All  the  night  it  joy  ward  blew, 
Though  I  neither  hoped  nor  knew. 

Fresher  blow  me  out  to  sea, 
Morning-tost  I  fain  would  be, 
•    Sweep  my  deck  and  pile  it  high 
With  the  ingots  of  the  sky. 

Give  me  freight  to  carry  round 
To  a  place  with  night  that 's  drowned, 
That  the  Gulf-Stream  of  the  day 
Glitter  then  my  Milky- Way. 


WET-WEATHER  WORK. 

BY  A  FARMER. 
II. 

SNOWING  :   the  checkered  fields  be-  mowing.     But  he  had  that  quick  poet's 

low  are  traceable  now  only  by  the  brown  eye  which  sees  at  a  glance  what  other 

lines  of  fences  and  the  sparse  trees  that  men  see  only  in  a  day.     Not  a  shrub  or 

mark  the  hedge-rows.     The  white  of  the  a  tree,  not  a  bit  of  fallow  ground  or  of  , 

houses  and  of  the  spires  of  the  town  is  nodding  lentils  escaped  his  observation  ; 

seen  dimly  through  the  snow,  and  seems  not  a  bird  or  a  bee ;  not  even  the  mos- 

to  waver  and  shitl  position  like  the  sails  quitoes,  which  to  this  day  hover  pestifer- 

and  spars  of  ships  seen  through  fog.    And  ously  about  the  low-lying  sedge-lands  of 

straightway  upon  this  image  of  ships  and  Mantua."   His  first  pastoral,  little  known 

swaying  spars  I  go  sailing  back  to  the  now,  and  rarely  printed  with  his  works, 

farm-land  of  the  past,  and  sharpen  my  is  inscribed  Culex.* 
pen  for  another  day's  work  among  The          Young  Virgil  appears  to  have  been  of 

Old  Farm-  Writers.  a  delicate  constitution,  and  probably  left 

I  suspect  Virgil  was  never  a  serious  the  fever-bearing  Regions  of  the  Mincio 

farmer.    I  am  confident  he  never  had  one  for  the  higher  plain  of  Milan  for  sanita- 

of  those  callosities  upon  the  inner  side  of  ry  reasons,  as  much  as  the  other,  —  of 

his  right  thumb  which  come  of  the  low-  studying,  as  men  of  his  parts  did  study, 

er  thole  of  a  SCVthe-snath,  after  a  week's  #  « Lusimus .•  hsec  propter  Culicis  sint  carmina  dicta." 
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Greek  and  philosophy.  There  is  a  story, 
indeed,  that  he  studied  and  practised 
farriery,  as  his  father  had  done  before 
him ;  and  Jethro  lull,  in  his  crude  on- 
slaught upon  what  he  calls  the  Virgilian 
husbandry,  (chap,  ix.,)  intimates  that  a 
farrier  could  be  no  way  fit  to  lay  down 
the  rules  for  good  farm  -  practice.  But 
this  story  of  his  having  been  a  horse-doc- 
tor rests,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  only 
on  this  flimsy  tradition,  —  that  the  young 
poet,  on  his  way  to  the  South  of  Italy,  af- 
ter leaving  Milan  and  Mantua,  fell  in  at 
Rome  with  the  master-of-horse  to  Octa- 
vianus,  and  gave  such  shrewd  hints  to 
that  official  in  regard  to  the  points  and 
failings  of  certain  favorite  horses  of  the 
Roman  Triumvir  (for  Octavianus  had 
not  as  yet  assumed  the  purple)  as  to  gain 
a  presentation  to  the  future  Augustus, 
and  rich  marks  of  his  favor. 

It  is  certain  that  the  poet  journeyed 
to  the  South,  and  that  thenceforward 
the  glorious  sunshine  of  Baise  and  of  the 
Neapolitan  shores  gave  a  color  to  his  po- 
ems and  to  his  life. 

Yet  his  agricultural  method  was  deriv- 
ed almost  wholly  from  his  observation  in 
the  North  of  Italy.  He  never  forgot  the 
marshy  borders  of  the  Mincio  nor  the 
shores  of  beautiful  Benacus  (Lago  di  Gar- 
da)  ;  who  knows  but  he  may  some  time 
have  driven  his  flocks  afield  on  the  very 
battle-ground  of  Solferino  ? 

But  the  ruralities  of  Virgil  take  a  spe- 
cial interest  from  the  period  in  which 
they  were  written.  He  followed  upon 
the  heel  of  long  and  desolating  intestine 
wars,  —  a  singing- bird  in  the  wake  of 
vultures.  No  wonder  tho  voice  seemed 
strangely  sweet. 

The  eloquence  of  the  Senate  had  long 
ago  lost  its  traditionary  power  ;  the  sword 
was  every  way  keener.  Who  should  lis- 
ten to  the  best  of  speakers,  when  Pom- 
pey  was  in  the  forum,  covered  with  the 
spoils  of  the  East  V  Who  should  care 
for  Cicero's  periods,  when  the  magnificent 
conqueror  of  Gaul  is  skirting  the  Um- 
brian  Marshes,  making  straight  for  the 
Rubicon  and  Rome  ? 

Then  came  Pharsalia,  with  its  bloody 


trail,  from  which  Csesar  rises  only  to 
be  slaughtered  in  the  Senate-Chamber. 
Next  comes  the  long  duel  between  the 
Triumvirate  and  the  palsied  representa- 
tives of  the  Republican  party.  Philippi 
closes  that  interlude ;  and  there  is  a  new 
duel  between  Octavianus  and  Antony 
(Lepidus  counting  for  nothing).  The  gal- 
lant lover  of  Cleopatra  is  pitted  against 
a  gallant  general  who  is  a  nephew  to 
the  first  Caesar.  The  fight  comes  off  at 
Actium,  and  the  lover  is  the  loser ;  the 
pretty  Egyptian  Jezebel,  with  her  gold- 
en-prowed  galleys,  goes  sweeping  down, 
under  a  full  press  of  wind,  to  swell  the 
squadron  of  the  conqueror.  The  winds 
will  always  carry  the  Jezebels  to  the  con- 
quering side. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  Italy, 
— its  families  divided,  its  grain-fields  tram- 
pled down  by  the  Volscian  cavalry,  its 
houses  red  with  fresh  blood  -  stains,  its 
homes  beyond  the  Po  parcelled  out  to 
lawless  returning  soldiers,  its  public  se- 
curity poised  on  the  point  of  the  sword 
of  Augustus,  —  when  Virgil's  Bucolics 
appear:  a  pastoral  thanksgiving  for  the 
patrimony  that  had  been  spared  him, 
through  court-favor. 

There  is  a  show  of  gross  adulation  that 
makes  one  blush  for  his  manhood ;  but 
withal  he  is  a  most  lithesome  poet,  whose 
words  are  like  honeyed  blossoms,  and 
whose  graceful  measure  is  like  a  hedge 
of  bloom  that  sways  with  spring  breezes, 
and  spends  perfume  as  it  sways. 

The  Georgics  were  said  to  have  been 
written  at  the  suggestion  of  Maecenas,  a 
cultivated  friend  of  Augustus,  who,  like 
many  another  friend  of  the  party  in  pow- 
er, had  made  a  great  fortune  out  of  the 
wars  that  desolated  Italy.  He  made 
good  use  of  it,  however,  in  patronizing 
Virgil,  and  in  bestowing  a  snug  farm  in 
the  Sabine  country  upon  Horace  ;  where 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  drinking  goats' 
milk  —  "  dulci  digne  mero  "  —  in  the 
spring  of  184-. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  Virgil  had 
been  an  attentive  reader  of  Xenophon, 
of  Ili'siod,  of  Cato,  and  of  Varro  ;  other- 
wise he  certainly  would  have  been  un- 
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worthy  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  — 
that  of  laying  down  the  rules  of  good  hus- 
bandry in  a  way  that  should  insure  the 
reading  of  them,  and  kindle  a  love  for 
the  pursuit. 

I  suspect  that  Virgil  was  not  only  a 
reader  of  all  that  had  been  written  on 
the  subject,  but  that  he  was  also  an  in- 
sist ant  questioner  of  i- very  sagacious  land- 
holder and  every  sturdy  farmer  that  he 
fell  in  with,  whether  on  the  Campanian 
hills  or  at  the  house  of  Maecenas.  How 
else  does  a  man  accomplish  himself  for  a 
didactic  work  relating  to  matters  of  fact  ? 
I  suspect,  moreover,  that  Virgil,  during 
those  half-dozen  years  in  which  he  was 
engaged  upon  this  task,  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  inspecting  every  bee-hive  that  fell 
in  his  way,  of  measuring  the  points  and 
grades  of  everv  pretty  lu'ifcr  he  saw  in 
the  fields,  and  of  noting  with  the  eye  of 
an  artist  the  color  of  every  furrow  that 
glided  from  the  plough.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  a  man  of  his  intellectual  ad- 
dress should  have  given  so  much  of  liter- 
ary toil  to  a  work  that  was  not  in  every 
essential  fully  up  to  the  best  practice  of 
the  day.  Five  years,  it  is  said,  were  giv- 
en to  the  accomplishment  of  this  short 
poem.  What  say  our  poetasters  to  this  ? 
Fifteen  hundred  days,  we  will  suppose, 
to  less  than  twice  as  many  lines ;  blocking 
out  four  or  five  for  his  morning's  task, 
and  all  the  evening  —  for  he  was  a  late 
worker  —  licking  them  into  shape,  as  a 
bear  licks  her  cubs. 

But  sui  lono?  what  good  is  in  it  all  ? 
Simply  as  a  wo>'k  of  art,  it  will  be  cherish- 
ed through  all  time,  —  an  earlier  Titian, 
whose  color  can  never  fade.  It  was,  be- 
sides, a  most  beguiling  peace-note,  follow- 
ing upon  the  rude  blasts  of  war.  It  gave  a 
new  charm  to  forsaken  homesteads.  Un- 
der the  Virgilian  leadership,  Monte  (len- 
naro  and  the  heights  of  Tusculum  beckon 
the  Romans  'jo  the  fields;  the  meadows 
by  reedy  Thrasymenus  are  made  gold- 
e"n  with  doubled  crops.  The  Tarentine 
sheep  multiply  around  Benacus,  and  crop 
close  those  dark  bits  of  herbage  which 
have  been  fed  by  the  blood  of  Roman 
citizens. 
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Thus  much  for  the  magic  of  the  \ 
but  there  is  also  sound  farm-talk  in  Virgil. 
I  am  aware  that  Seneca,  living  a  few 
alter  him,  invidiously  objects  that  he  was 
more  careful  of  his  language  than  of  his 
doctrine,  and  that  Columella  quotes  him 
charily,  —  that  the  collector  of  the  "  Geo- 
ponics"  ignores  him,  and  that  Tull  gives 
him  clumsy  raillery  ;  but  I  have  yet  to 
see  in  what  respect  his  system  falls  short 
of  Columella,  or  how  it  differs  materially, 
except  in  fulness,  from  the  teachings  of 
Crescen/i,  who  wrote  a  thousand  years 
and  more  later.  There  is  little  in  the 
poem,  save  its  superstitions,  from  which 
a  modern  fanner  can  dissent.* 

We  are  hardly  launched  upon  the  first 
Georgic  before  we  find  a  pretty  sugges- 
tion of  the  theory  of  rotation,  — 
"  Sic    quoque    mutatis    requiescunt    fcetibus 

arva." 

Rolling  and  irrigation  both  glide  into  the 
verse  a  few  lines  later.  He  insists  upon 
the  choice  of  the  best  seed,  advises  to 
keep  the  drains  clear,  even  upon  holy- 
days,  (2G8,)  and  urges,  in  common  with 
a  great  many  shrewd  New-England  far- 
mers, to  cut  light  meadows  while  the 
dew  is  on,  (288-9,)  even  though  it  in- 
volve night-work.  Some,  too,  he  says, 
whittle  their  torches  by  fire-light,  of  a 
winter's  night ;  and  the  good  wife,  mean- 
time, lifting  a  song  of  cheer,  plies  the 
shuttle  merrily.  The  shuttle  is  certainly 
an  archaism,  whatever  the  good  wife  may 
be. 

His  theory  of  weather-signs,  taken 
principally  from  Aratus,  agrees  in  many 
respects  with  the  late  Marshal  Bugeaud's 
observations,  upon  which  the  Marshal 
planted  his  faith  so  firmly  that  he  is  said 
to  have  ordered  all  his  campaigns  in 
Africa  in  accordance  with  them. 

In  the  opening  of  the,  second  book, 
Viruil  insists,  very  wisely,  upon  proper 
adaptation  of  plantations  of  fruit-trees 
to  different  localities  and  exposures,  —  a 
matter  which  is  far  too  little  considered 

*  Of  course,  I  reckon  the 

"  Exceptantque  leves  auras ;  et  saepe  sine  ullis,"  ete., 
(Lib.  III.  274,)  as  among  the  superstitions. 
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by  farmers  of  our  day.  His  views  in 
regard  to  propagation,  whether  by  cut- 
tings, layers,  or  seed,  are  in  agreement 
with  those  of  the  best  Scotch  nursery- 
men ;  and  in  the  matter  of  grafting  or 
inoculation,  he  errs  (?)  only  in  declar- 
ing certain  results  possible,  which  even 
modern  gardening  has  not  accomplished. 
Dryden  shall  help  us  to  the  pretty  false- 
hood :— 

"The  thin -leaved  arbute  hazel -grafts  re- 
ceives, 

And  planes  huge  apples  bear,  that  bore  but 
leaves. 

Thus  mastful  beech  the  bristly  chestnut 
bears, 

And  the  wild  ash  is  white  with  blooming 
pears, 

And  greed}'  swine  from  grafted  elms  are 
fed 

With  falling  acorns,  that  on  oaks  are  bred." 

It  is  curious  how  generally  this  belief 
in  something  like  promiscuous  grafting 
was  entertained  by  the  old  writers.  Pal- 
ladius  repeats  it  with  great  unction  in  his 
poem  "  De  Insitione,"  two  or  three  cen- 
turies later ;  *  and  in  the  tenth  book  of 
the  "  Geoponics,"  a  certain  Damogeron- 
tis  (whoever  he  may  have  been)  says, 
(cap.  Ixv.,)  "  Some  rustic  writers  al- 
lege that  nut-trees  and  resinous  trees 
(TU  frr)Tiv7]v  fyovTu)  cannot  be  successfully 
grafted ;  but,"  he  continues,  "  this  is  a 
mistake  ;  I  have  myself  grafted  the  pis- 
tache  nut  into  the  terebenthine." 

Is  it  remotely  possible  that  these  old 
gentlemen  understood  the  physiology  of 
plants  better  than  we  ? 

As  I  return  to  Virgil,  and  slip  along 
the  dulcet  lines,  I  come  upon  this  crack- 
ing lueonism,  in  which  is  compacted  as 
much  wholesome  advice  as  a  loose  farm- 
writer  would  spread  over  a  page  :  — 

"  Laudato  ingentia  rura, 

Exiguum  colito."  f 

The  wisdom  of  the  advice  for  these  days 
of  steam-engines,  reapers,  and  high  wa- 
ges, is  more  than  questionable ;  but  it 
is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  notions 

*  The  same  writer,  under  FebruarSus,  Tit. 
XVII.,  gives  a  very  curious  method  of  graft- 
ing the  willow,  so  that  it  may  bear  peaches. 

t  Praise  big  farms ;  stick  by  little  ones. 


of  a  great  many  old-fashioned  farmers 
who  live  nearer  to  the  heathen  past  than 
they  imagine. 

The  cattle  of  Virgil  are  certainly 
no  prize-animals.  Any  good  committee 
would  vote  them  down  incontinently  :  — 

"  Cui  turpe  caput,  cui  plurima  cervix," 

(iii.  52,)  would  not  pass  muster  at  any 
fair  of  the  last  century. 

The  horses  are  better ;  there  is  the  dash 
of  high  venture  in  them  ;  they  have  snuff- 
ed battle ;  their  limbs  are  suppled  to  a 
bounding  gallop,  —  as  where  in  the  JE,- 
neid, 

"  Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quntit  ungu- 
la  campum." 

The  fourth  book  of  the  Georgics  is  full 
of  the  murmur  of  bees,  showing  how  the 
poet  had  listened,  and  had  loved  to  listen. 
After  describing  minutely  how  and  where 
the  homes  of  the  honey-makers  are  to  be 
placed,  he  offers  them  this  delicate  at- 
tention :  — 

"  Then  o'er  the  running  stream  or  standing 

lake 

A  passage  for  thy  weary  people  make; 
With  osier  floats  the  standing  water  strew. 
Of  mass}'  stones  make  bridges,  if  it  flow; 
That  basking  in  the  sun  thy  bees  may  lie, 
And,  resting  there,  their  flaggy  pinions  dry." 
DRYDEN. 

Who  cannot  see  from  this  how  tender- 
ly the  man  had  watched  the  buzzing  yel- 
low-jackets, as  they  circled  and  stooped 
in  broad  noon  about  some  little  pool  in 
the  rills  that  flow  into  the  Lago  di  Gar- 
da  ?  For  hereabout,  of  a  surety,  the  po- 
et once  sauntered  through  the  noontides, 
while  his  flock  cropped  the  "  milk-giving 
cytisus,"  upon  the  hills. 

And  charming  hills  they  are,  as  my 
own  eyes  can  witness :  nay,  my  little 
note-book  of  travel  shall  itself  tell  the 
story.  (The  third  shelf,  upon  the  right, 
my  boy.) 

No  matter  how  many  years  ago,  —  I 
was  going  from  Milan,  (to  which  place  I 
had  come  by  Piacenza  and  Lodi,)  on  my 
way  to  Verona  by  Brescia  and  Pescbie- 
ra.  At  Desenzano,  or  thereabout,  the 
blue  lake  of  Benaco  first  appeared.  A 
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few  of  the  higher  mountains  that  bound- 
ed the  view  were  still  capped  with  snow, 
though  it  was  latter  May.  Through 
fragrant  locusts  and  mulberry-trees,  and 
between  irregular  hedges,  we  dashed 
down  across  the  isthmus  of  Sermione, 
where  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  castle  flout 
the  sky. 

Hedges  and  orchards  and  fragrant  lo- 
custs still  hem  the  way,  as  we  touch  the 
lake,  and,  rounding  its  southern  skirt, 
come  in  sight  of  the  grim  bastions  of 
Peschiera.  A  Hungarian  sentinel,  lithe 
and  tall,  I  see  pacing  the  rampart,  against 
the  blue  of  the  sky.  Women  and  girls 
come  trooping  into  the  narrow  road,  — 
for  it  is  near  sunset,  —  with  their  aprons 
full  of  mulberry-leaves.  A  bugle  sounds 
somewhere  within  the  fortress,  and  the 
mellow  music  swims  the  water,  and  beats 
with  melodious  echo  —  boom  on  boom  — 
against  Sermione  and  the  farther  shores. 

The  sun  just  dipping  behind  the  west- 
ern mountains,  with  a  disk  all  golden, 
pours  down  a  flood  of  yellow  light,  tint- 
ing the  mulberry-orchards,  the  edges  of 
the  Roman  castle,  the  edges  of  the  waves 
•where  the  lake  stirs,  and  spreading  out 
in  a  bay  of  gold  where  the  lake  lies  still. 

Virgil  never  saw  a  prettier  sight  there ; 
and  I  was  thinking  of  him,  and  of  my  old 
master  beating  off*  spondees  and  dactyls 
with  a  red  ruler  on  his  threadbare  knee, 
when  the  sun  sunk  utterly,  and  the  pur- 
ple shadows  dipped  us  all  in  twilight. 

"  /£  arrivato,  S  ignore  !  "  said  the  vet- 
turino.  True  enough,  I  was  at  the  door 
of  the  inn  of  Peschiera,  and  snuflfed  the 
stew  of  an  Italian  supper. 

Virgil  closes  the  first  book  of  the  Geor- 
gics  with  a  poetic  forecast  of  the  time 
when  ploughmen  should  touch  upon  rust- 
ed war-weapons  in  their  work,  and  turn 
out  helmets  empty,  and  bones  of  dead 
soldiers,  —  as  indeed  they  might,  and  did. 
But  how  unlike  a  poem  it  will  sound, 
when  the  schools  are  opened  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock  again,  and  the  boy  scans,  — 
choking  down  his  sobs,  — 
"Aut  pravihus  rastri?  pa  leas  pulsabit  inanes, 
Gramliaque  effbssis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulcris," 
and  the  master  veils  his  eyes ! 


I  fear  that  Virgil  was  harmed  by  the 
Georgican  success,  and  became  more 
than  ever  an  adulator  of  the  ruling  pow- 
ers. I  can  fancy  him  at  a  palaee  tea- 
drinking,  where  pretty  court -lips  give 
some  witty  turn  to  his  '\V/f  I 'ox,  non  Vo~ 
bin,"  and  pretty  court-eyes  glance  tender- 
ly at  Master  Marius,  who  blushes,  and 
asks  some  Sabina  (not  Poppiea)  after  Ti- 
bullus  and  his  Delia.  But  a  great  deal  is 
to  be  forgiven  to  a  man  who  can  turn  com- 
pliments as  Virgil  turned  them.  What 
can  be  more  exquisite  than  that  allusion 
to  the  dead  boy  Marcellus,  in  the  Sixth 
Book  of  the  JEneid  ?  He  is  reading  it 
aloud  belbre  Augustus,  at  Rome.  Maece- 
nas is  there  from  his  tall  house  upon  the 
Esquiline ;  possibly  Horace  has  driven 
over  from  the  Sabine  country,  —  for, 
alone  of  poets,  he  was  jolly  enough  to  lis- 
ten to  the  reading  of  a  poem  not  his  own. 
Above  all,  the  calm-faced  Octavia,  Ca- 
sar's  sister,  and  the  rival  of  Cleopatra,  is 
present.  A  sad  match  she  has  made  of 
it  with  Antony ;  and  her  boy  Marcellus 
is  just  now  dead,  —  dying  down  at  Baise, 
notwithstanding  the  care  of  that  famous 
doctor,  Antouius  Musa,  first  of  hydro- 
paths. 

Virgil  had  read  of  the  Sibyl,  —  of  the 
entrance  to  Hades,  —  of  the  magic  me- 
tallic bough  that  made  Charon  submis- 
sive, —  of  the  dog  Cerberus,  and  his  sop, 

—  of  the  Greeks  tt ho  welcomed  ^Eneas, 

—  then  of  the  father  Anchises,  who  told 
the  son  what  brave  fate  should  belong  to 
him  and  his,  —  warning  him,  meantime, 
with  alliterative  beauty,  against  the  worst 
of  wars,  — 

"  Ne,  pueri,  ne  tanta  animis  assuescite  bella, 
Neu  patri«  validas  in  viscera  vertite  vires," — 

too  late,  alas !  There  were  those  about 
Augustus  who  could  sigh  over  this. 

Virgil  reads  on  :  Anchises  is  pointing 
out  to  ./Kneas  that  old  Marcellus  who 
fought  Hannibal ;  and  beside  him,  full 
of  beauty,  strides  a  young  hero  about 
whom  the  attendants  throng. 

44  And  who  is  the  young  hero,"  de- 
mands ^Eneas,  "  over  whose  brow  a  dark 
fate  is  brooding  1  " 
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(The  motherless   Octavia  is  listening 

. 

with  a  yearning  heart.) 

And  Anchises,  the  tears  starting  to  his 
eyes,  says,  — 

"  Seek  not,  O  son,  to  fathom  the  sor- 
rows of  thy  kindred  The  Fates,  that 
lend  him,  shall  claim  him ;  a  jealous  Heav- 
en cannot  spare  such  gifts  to  Rome. 
Then,  what  outcry  of  manly  grief  shall 
shake  the  battlements  of  the  city  !  what 
a  wealth  of  mourning  shall  Father  Tiber 
see,  as  he  sweeps  past  his  new-made 
grave  !  Never  a  Trojan  who  carried 
hopes  so  high,  nor  ever  the  land  of  Rom- 
ulus so  gloried  in  a  son." 

(Octavia  is  listening.) 

"  Ah,  piety  !  alas  for  the  ancient  faith ! 
alas  for  the  right  hand  so  stanch  in  bat- 
tle !  None,  none  could  meet  him,  wheth- 
er afoot  or  with  reeking  charger  he 
pressed  the  foe.  Ah,  unhappy  youth  ! 
If  by  any  means  thou  canst  break  the 
harsh  decrees  of  Fate,  thou  wilt  be  — 
Marcellus ! " 

It  is  Octavia's  lost  boy;  and  she  is 
carried  out  fainting. 

But  Virgil  receives  a  matter  of  ten 
thousand  sesterces  a  line,  —  which,  allow- 
ing for  difference  in  exchange  and  value 
of  gold,  may  (or  may  not)  have  been  a 
matter  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  With 
this  bouncing  bag  of  sesterces,  Virgil 
shall  go  upon  the  shelf  for  to-day. 

I  must  name  Horace  for  the  reason  of 
his  "Procul  beatus,"  etc.,  if  I  had  no 
other ;  but  the  truth  is,  that,  though  he 
rarely  wrote  intentionally  of  country- 
matters,  yet  there  was  in  him  that  ful- 
ness of  rural  taste  which  bubbled  over  — 
in  grape-clusters,  in  images  of  rivers,  in 
snowy  Soracte,  in  shade  of  plane-trees ; 
nay,  he  could  not  so  much  as  touch  an 
amphora  but  the  purple  juices  of  the 
hill-side  stained  his  verse  as  they  stain- 
ed his  lip.  See,  too,  what  a  garden 
pungency  there  is  in  his  garlic  ode  (III. 
5)  ;  and  the  opening  to  Torquatus  (Ode 
VII.  Lib.  4)  is  the  limning  of  one  who 
has  followed  the  changes  of  the  burst- 
ing spring  with  his  whole  heart  in  his 
eves :  — 


"  Diffugere  nives,  redeunt  jam  gramina  cam- 
pis,"— 

every  school-boy  knows  it :  but  what  ev- 
ery school-boy  does  not  know,  and  but 
few  of  the  masters,  is  this  charming,  jin- 
gling rendering  of  it  into  the  Venetian 
dialect :  — 

"La  neve  xe  andada, 
Su  i  prai  torna  i  fiori 
De  cento  colori, 
E  a  dosso  cle  i  iilbori 
La  fogia  e  tornada 
A  farli  vestir. 

"  Che  gusto  e  dileto 
Clie  da  quela  tera 
Cambiada  de  ciera, 
E  i  h'unii  one  placidi 
Sbassai  nel  so'  leto 
Va  zozo  in  te  '1  mar!  "  * 

On  my  last  wet-day,  I  spoke  of  the 
elder  Pliny,  and  now  the  younger  Pliny 
shall  tell  us  something  of  one  or  two  of 
his  country-places.  Pliny  was  a  govern- 
ment-official, and  was  rich:  whether 
these  facts  had  any  bearing  on  each  oth- 
er I  know  no  more  than  I  should  know 
if  he  had  lived  in  our  times. 

I  know  that  he  had  a  charming  place 
down  by  the  sea,  near  to  Ostium.  Two 
roads  led  thither :  "  both  of  them,"  he 
says,  "  in  some  parts  sandy,  which  makes 
it  heavy  and  tedious,  if  you  travel  in  a 
coach ;  but  easy  enough  for  those  who  ride. 
My  villa"  (he  is  writing  to  his  friend  Gal- 
lus,  Epist.  XX.  Lib.  2)  "  is  large  enough 
for  all  convenience,  and  not  expensive." 
He  describes  the  portico  as  affording  a 
capital  retreat  in  bad  weather,  not  only 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  protected  by  win- 
dows, but  because  there  is  an  extraordi- 
nary projection  of  the  roof.  "  From  the 
middle  of  this  portico  you  pass  into  a 
charming  inner  court,  and  thence  into  a 
large  hall  which  extends  towards  the 
sea,  —  so  near,  indeed,  that  under  a  west 
wind  the  waves  ripple  on  the  steps.  On 
the  left  of  this  hall  is  a  large  lounging- 
room  (cubiculum),  and  a  lesser  one  be- 

*  This,  with  other  odes,  is  prettily  turned 
by  Sig.  Pietro  Bussolino,  and  given  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  Serie  degli  Scrltti  in  Dialetto  Ve- 
nez.,  by  Bart.  Gamba. 
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yond,  with  windows  to  the  east  and  west. 
The  angle  which  this  lounging  -  room 
forms  with  the  hall  makes  a  pleasant 
lee,  and  a  loitering- place  for  my  fam- 
ily in  the  winter.  Near  this  again  is 
a  crescent-shaped  apartment,  with  win- 
dows which  receive,  the  sun  all  day, 
where  I  keep  my  favorite  authors.  From 
this,  one  passes  to  a  bed-chamber  by  a 
raised  passage,  under  which  is  a  stove 
that  communicates  an  agreeable  warmth 
to  the  whole  apartment.  The  other 
rooms  in  this  portion  of  the  villa  are  for 
the  freedmen  and  slaves;  but  still  are 
sufficiently  well  ordered  (tarn  tumults) 
for  my  guests." 

And  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  bath- 
rooms, the  cooling-rooms,  the  sweating- 
rooms,  the  tennis-court,  "which  lies  open 
to  the  warmth  of  the  afternoon  sun." 
Adjoining  this  is  a  tower,  with  two 
apartments  below  and  two  above,  —  be- 
sides a  supper-room,  which  commands  a 
•wide  look-out  along  the  sea,  and  over  the 
villas  that  stud  the  shores.  At  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  tennis-court  is  another 
tower,  with  its  apartments  opening  upon 
a  museum,  —  and  below  this  the  great 
dining- hall,  whose  windows  look  upon 
gardens,  where  are  box-tree  hedges,  and 
rosemary,  and  bowers  of  vines.  Figs  and 
mulberries  grow  profusely  in  the  garden ; 
and  walking  under  them,  one  approach- 
es still  another  banqueting-hall,  remote 
from  the  sea,  and  adjoining  the  kitchen- 
garden.  Thence  a  grand  portico  (crypto- 
porticus}  extends  with  a  range  of  win- 
dows on  either  side,  and  before  the  por- 
tico is  a  terrace  perfumed  with  violets. 
His  favorite  apartment,  however,  is  a 
detached  building,  which  he  has  himself 
erected  in  a  retired  part  of  the  grounds. 
It  has  a  warm  winter-room,  looking  one 
way  on  the  terrace,  and  another  on  the 
ocean  ;  through  its  folding-doors  may  be 
seen  an  inner  chamber,  and  within  this 
again  a  sanctum,  whose  windows  com- 
mand three  views  totally  separate  and 
distinct, — the  sea,  the  woods,  or  the  vil- 
las along  the  shore. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  says,  "if  all  this  is  not 
very  charming,  and  if  I  shall  not  have 


the  honor  of  your  company,  to  enjoy  it 
with  me  ?  " 

If  Pliny  regarded  the  seat  at  Ostium 
as  only  a  convenient  and  inexpensive, 
place,  we  may  form  some  notion  of  his 
Tuscan  property,  which,  as  he  says  in 
his  letter  to  his  friend  Apollinaris,  (Lib. 
V.  Kpist.  G,)  he  prefers  to  all  his  othew, 
whether  of  Tivoli,  Tuseulum,  or  Pales- 
trina.  There,  at  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Home,  in  the, 
midst  of  the  richest  corn- bearing  and 
olive-bearing  regions  of  Tuscany,  he  can 
enjoy  country  quietude.  There  is  no 
need  to  be  slipping  on  his  toga  ;  cere- 
mony is  left  behind.  The  air  is  health- 
ful ;  the  scene  is  quiet.  "  Stm/ii*  ani- 
ininn,  venatu  corpus  exerceo"  I  will  not 
follow  him  through  the  particularity  of 
the  description  which  he  gives  to  his 
friend  Apollinaris.  There  are  the  wide- 
reaching  views  of  fruitful  valleys  and  of 
empurpled  hill-sides;  there  are  the  fresh 
winds  sweeping  from  the  distant  Apen- 
nines ;  there  is  the  geatatio  with  its  clip- 
ped boxes,  the  embowered  walks,  the 
colonnades,  the  marble  banquet -rooms, 
the  baths,  the  Carystian  columns,  the 
soft,  embracing  air,  and  the  violet  sky.  I 
leave  Pliny  seated  upon  a  bench  in  a  mar- 
ble alcove  of  his  Tuscan  garden.  From 
this  bench,  the  water,  gushing  through 
several  little  pipes,  as  if  it  were  pressed 
out  by  the  weight  of  the  persons  repos- 
ing upon  it,  falls  into  a  stone  cistern  un- 
derneath, whence  it  is  received  into  a 
polished  marble  basin,  so  artfully  con- 
trived that  it  is  always  full,  without  ever 
overflowing.  "  When  I  sup  here,"  he 
writes,  "this  basin  serves  for  a  table, — 
the  larger  dishes  being  placed  round  the 
margin,  while  the  smaller  ones  swim  about 
in  the  form  of  little  vessels  and  water- 
fowl." 

Such  al  fresco  suppers  the  country- 
gentlemen  of  Italy  ate  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  era ! 

Palladius  wrote  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Ills  work 
is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  calendar  for 
the  months,  and  closes  with  a  poem  which 
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is  as  inferior  to  the  poems  of  the  time  of 
Augustus  as  the  later  emperors  were  in- 
ferior to  the  Ciesars.  There  is  in  his  trea- 
tise no  notable  advance  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  Columella,  whom  he  frequent- 
ly quotes,  —  as  well  as  certain  Greek 
authorities  of  the  Lower  Empire.  I  find 
iu  his  treatise  a  somewhat  fuller  list  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  field-crops  than  be- 
longs to  the  earlier  writers.  I  find  more 
variety  of  treatment.  I  see  a  waning 
faith  in  the  superstitions  of  the  past: 
Bacchus  and  the  Lares  are  less  jubilant 
than  they  were  ;  but  the  Christian  civil- 
ization has  not  yet  vivified  the  art  of 
culture.  The  magnificent  gardens  of 
Nero  and  the  horticultural  experiences 
of  the  great  Adrian  at  Tivoli  have  left 
no  traces  in  the  method  or  inspiration 
of  Palladius. 

I  will  not  pass  wholly  from  the  classic 
period,  without  allusion  to  the  recent 
book  of  Professor  Daubeny  on  Roman 
husbandry.  It  is  charming,  and  yet  dis- 
appointing, —  not  for  failure,  on  his  part, 
to  trace  the  traditions  to  their  sources, 
not  for  lack  of  learning  or  skill,  but  for 
lack  of  that  afflatus  which  should  pour 
over  and  fill  both  subject  and  talker, 
where  the  talker  is  lover  as  well  as  mas- 
ter. 

Daubeny's  husbandry  lacks  the  odor 
of  fresh-turned  ground,  —  lacks  the  im- 
print of  loving  familiarity.  He  is  clear- 
ly no  farmer :  every  man  who  has  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough  (aratori  crede)  sees 
it.  Your  blood  does  not  tingle  at  his 
story  of  Boreas,  nor  a  dreamy  languor 
creep  over  you  when  he  talks  of  sunny 
south-winds. 

Had  he  written  exclusively  of  bees,  or 
trees,  or  flowers,  there  would  have  been 
a  charming  murmur,  like  the  susurrus  of 
the  poets,  —  and  a  fragrance  as  of  crush- 
ed heaps  of  lilies  and  jonquils.  But  Dau- 
beny approaches  farming  as  a  good  sur- 
geon approaches  a  cadaver.  He  disar- 
ticulates the  joints  superbly  ;  but  there 
is  no  tremulous  intensity.  The  bystand- 
ers do  not  feel  the  thrill  with  which 
they  see  a  man  bare  his  arm  for  a  cap- 


ital operation  upon  a  live  and  palpitat- 
ing body. 

From  the  time  of  Palladius  to  the  time 
of  Pietro  Crescenzi  is  a  period  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  a  period  as  dreary  and  im- 
penetrable as  the  snow -cloud  through 
which  I  see  faintly  a  few  spires  stagger- 
ing :  so  along  the  pages  of  Muratori's 
interminable  annals  gaunt  figures  come 
and  go  ;  but  they  are  not  the  figures  of 
farmers. 

Goths,  wars,  famines,  and  plague  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  ghastly  procession. 
Boethius  lifts,  indeed,  a  little  rural  plaint 
from  out  of  the  gloom,  — 

"Felix  nimiuin  prior  aetas, 

Contenta  fidelibus  arvis,"  *  — 
but  the  dungeon  closes  over  him ;  and 
there  are  outstanding  orders  of  Charle- 
magne which  look  as  if  he  had  an  eye  to 
the  crops  of  Italy,  and  to  a  good  vege- 
table stew  with  his  Transalpine  dinners, 
—  but  for  the  most  part  the  land  is  waste. 
I  see  some  such  monster  as  Eccelino 
reaping  a  harvest  of  blood.  I  see  Lom- 
bards pouring  down  from  the  mountain- 
gates,  with  falcons  on  their  thumbs,  ready 
to  pounce  upon  the  purple  columbce  that 
trace  back  their  lineage  to  the  doves 
Virgil  may  have  fed  in  the  streets  of 
Mantua.  I  see  torrents  of  people,  the 
third  of  them  women,  driven  mad  by 
some  fanatical  outcry,  sweeping  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  Italy,  and  consuming 
all  green  things  as  a  fire  consumes  stub- 
ble. Think  of  what  the  fine  villa  of 
Pliny  would  have  been,  with  its  box- 
wood bowers  and  floating  dishes,  under 
the  press  of  such  crusaders !  It  was  a 
precarious  time  for  agricultural  invest- 
ments :  I  know  nothing  that  could  match 
it,  unless  it  may  have  been  last  summer's 
harvests  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

Upon  a  parchment  (strwnento}  of  Fer- 
rara,  bearing  date  A.  D.  1113,  (Annals  of 
Muratori,)  I  find  a  memorandum  or  con- 
tract which  looks  like  reviving  civiliza- 
tion. "  Terram  autem  illam  quam  ron- 
cabo,  frui  deleo  per  annos  ires;  postea 
reddam  serraticum."  The  Latin  is  stiff, 
•  De  ConsoLPhil  Lib.  II. 
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but  the  sense  is  sound.  "  If  I  grub  up 
-wild  land,  I  shall  hold  it  three  years  for 
pay." 

I  shall  make  no  apology  for  introdu- 
cing next  to  the  reader  the  "  Geoponica 
Geoponicorum,"  —  a  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary collection  of  agricultural  opinions, 
usually  attributed,  in  a  loose  way,  to  the 
Emperor  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus, 
who  held  the  Byzantine  throne  about  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly under  the  order  of  Constan- 
tino that  the  collection  took  its  present 
shape;  but  whether  a  collection  under 
the  same  name  had  not  previously  exist- 
ed, and,  if  so,  to  whom  is  to  be  credit- 
ed the  authorship,  are  questions  which 
have  been  discussed  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  Greek  and  Roman  type,  by  the 
various  editors. 

The  edition  before  me  (that  of  Niclas, 
Leipsic)  gives  no  less  than  a  hundred 
pages  of  prolegomena,  prefaces,  introduc- 
tory observations,  with  notes  to  each  and 
all,  interlacing  the  pages  into  a  motley 
of  patchwork ;  the  whole  preceded  by 
two,  and  followed  by  five  stately  dedica- 
tions. The  weight  of  authority  points  to 
Cassianus  Bassus,  a  Bithynian,  as  the 
real  compiler, — notwithstanding  his  name 
is  attached  to  particular  chapters  of  the 
book,  and  notwithstanding  he  lived  as 
early  as  the  fifth  century.  Other  critics 
attribute  the  collection  to  Dionysius  Uti- 
censis,  who  is  cited  by  both  Varro  and 
Columella.  The  question  is  unsettled, 
and  is  not  worth  the  settling. 

My  own  opinion  —  in  which,  however, 
Niclas  and  Needham  do  not  share  —  is, 
that  the  Emperor  Porphyrogenitus,  in 
addition  to  his  historical  and  judicial  la- 
bors,* wishing  to  mass  together  the  best 
agricultural  opinions  of  the  day,  express- 
ed that  wish  to  some  trusted  Byzantine 
official  (we  may  say  his  Commissioner 
of  Patents).  Whereupon  the  Byzantine 
official  (commissioner)  goes  to  some  hun- 
gry  agricultural  friend,  of  the  Chersone- 
sus,  and  lays  before  him  the  plan,  with 
promise  of  a  round  Byzantian  stipend. 

*  See  Gibbon,  —  opening  of  Chapter  LIII. 


The  Agricultural  friend  goes  lovingly  to 
the  work,  and  discovers  sonic  old  compi- 
lation of  Basins  or  of  Dionysius,  into 
which  he  whips  a  lew  modern  phrases, 
attributes  a  few  chapters  to  the  virtual 
compiler  of  the  whole,  makes  one  or  two 
adroit  allusions  to  local  scenes,  and  car- 
ries the  result  to  the  Byzantine  official 
(commissioner).  The  official  (commis- 
sioner) has  confidence  in  the  opinions 
and  virtues  of  his  agricultural  friend, 
and  indorses  the  book,  paying  over  the 
stipend,  which  it  is  found  necessary  to 
double,  by  reason  of  the  "unexpected 
cost  of  execution.  The  official  (commis- 
sioner) presents  the  report  to  the  Em- 
peror, who  receives  it  gratefully,  —  at 
the  same  time  approving  the  bill  of  costs, 
which  has  grown  into  a  quadruple  of  the 
original  estimates. 

This  hypothesis  will  explain  the  para- 
graphs which  so  puzzle  Niclas  and  Need- 
ham  ;  it  explains  the  evident  interpola- 
tions, and  the  local  allusions.  The  only 
extravagance  in  the  hypothesis  is  its  as- 
sumption that  the  officials  of  Byzantium 
wore  as  rapacious  as  our  own. 

Thus  far,  I  have  imagined  a  certain 
analogy  between  the  work  in  view  and 
the  "Patent  Office  Agricultural  Re- 
ports." The  analogy  stops  here :  the 
41  Geoponica "  is  a  good  book.  It  is  in 
no  sense  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  the 
tenth  century,  or  as  one  strictly  Byzan- 
tine :  nearly  half  the  authors  named  are 
of  Western  origin,  and  I  find  none  dating 
later  than  the  fifth  century, — while  many, 
as  Apuleius,  Fiorentinus,  Africanus,  and 
the  poor  brothers  Quintilii,  who  died  un- 
der the  stab  of  Commodus,  belong  to  a 
period  preceding  that  of  Palladius.  Ara- 
tus  and  Democritus  (of  Abdera)  again, 
who  are  cited,  are  veterans  of  the  old 
Greek  school,  who  might  have  contribut- 
ed as  well  to  the  agriculture  of  Thrace 
or  Macedonia  in  the  days  of  Philip  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Porphyrogenitus. 

The  first  book,  of  meteorologic  phe- 
nomena, is  nearly  identical  in  its  teach- 
ings with  those  of  Aratus,  Varro,  and 
Virgil 

The  subject  of  field-culture  is  opened 
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with  the  standard  maxim,  repeated  by 
all  the  old  writers,  that  the  master's  eye 
is  invaluable.*  The  doctrine  of  rotation, 
or  frequent  change  of  crops,  is  laid  down 
with  unmistakable  precision.  A  steep 
for  seed  (hellebore)  is  recommended,  to 
guard  against  the  depredations  of  birds 
or  mice. 

In  the  second  book,  in  certain  chapters 
credited  to  Fiorentinus,  I  find,  among  oth- 
er valuable  manures  mentioned,  sea-weed 
and  tide-drift,  (Tu  tvc  rfc  daXdacris  6e  EK- 
Ppaaaoiieva  $puw(5?7,)  which  I  do  not  recall 
in  any  other  of  the  old  writers.  He  also 
recommends  the  refuse  of  leather-dress- 
ers, and  a  mode  of  promoting  putrefac- 
tion in  the  compost-heap,  which  would 
almost  seem  to  be  stolen  from  "  Bom- 
mer's  Method."  He  further  urges  the 
diversion  of  turbid  rills,  after  rains,  over 
grass  lands,  and  altogether  makes  a  bet- 
ter compend  of  this  branch  of  the  subject 
than  can  be  found  in  the  Roman  writers 
proper. 

Grain  should  be  cut  before  it  is  fully 
ripe,  as  the  meal  is  the  sweeter.  What 
correspondent  of  our  agricultural  papers, 
suggesting  this  as  a  novelty,  could  believe 
that  it  stood  in  Greek  type  as  early  as 
ever  Greek  types  were  set  ? 

A  farm  foreman  should  be  apt  to  rise 
early,  should  win  the  respect  of  his  men, 
should  fear  to  tell  an  untruth,  regard  re- 
ligious observances,  and  not  drink  too 
hard. 

Three  or  four  books  are  devoted  to  a 
very  full  discussion  of  the  vine,  and  of 

*  As  a  curious  illustration  of  the  rhetoric  of 
the  different  agronomes,  I  give  the  various 
wordings  of  this  universal  maxim. 

The  "  Geoponica"  has, — "  IIo/lAw  rbv  uypbv 
uutivu  TTOia  deaTTOTOv  cvvexqg  Ttapovaia." 
Lib.  II.  Cap.  i.  , 

Columella  says,  —  11  Ne  ista  quidem  praesidia 
tantum  pollent,  quantum  vel  una  praesentia 
domini."  I.  i.  18. 

Cato  says,  — "  Frons  occipitio  prior  est." 
Cap.  iv. 

Palladius  puts  it,—  "Pra?sentia  domini  pro- 
vectus  est  agri."  I.  vi. 

And  the  elder  Pliny  writes,  — "Maj ores  fer- 
tiiissimum  in  agro  oculum  domini  esse  dixe- 
runt." 


wines,  —  not  differing  materially,  howev- 
er, from  the  Columellan  advice.  In  dis- 
cussing the  moral  aspects  of  the  malter, 
this  Geoponic  author  enumerates  other 
things  which  will  intoxicate  as  well  as 
wine,  —  even  some  waters ;  also  the  wine 
made  from  barley  and  wheat,  which  bar- 
barians drink.  Old  men,  he  says,  are 
easily  made  drunk  ;  women  not  easily, 
by  reason  of  temperament ;  but  by  drink- 
ing enough  they  may  come  to  it. 

Where  the  discourse  turns  upon  pears, 
(Lib.  X.  Cap.  xxiii.,)  it  is  urged,  that,  if 
you  wish  specially  good  fruit,  you  should 
bore  a  hole  through  the  trunk  at  the 
ground,  and  drive  in  a  plug  of  either  oak 
or  beech,  and  draw  the  earth  over  it. 
If  it  does  not  heal  well,  wash  for  a  fort- 
night with  the  lees  of  old  wine  :  in  any 
event,  the  wine-lees  will  help  the  flavor 
of  the  fruit.  Almost  identical  directions 
are  to  be  found  in  Palladius,  (Tit.  XXV.,) 
but  the  above  is  credited  to  Diophanes, 
who  lived  in  Asia  Minor  a  full  century 
before  Christ. 

Book  XI.  opens  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens, introduced  (by  a  Latin  transla- 
tion) in  a  mellifluous  roll  of  genitives: — 
" ]>lantationem  rosarum,  et  liliorum,  et  vio- 
larum,  et  reliquorumjlorum  odoratorum." 
Thereafter  is  given  the  pretty  tradition, 
that  red  roses  came  of  nectar  spilled 
from  heaven.  Love,  who  bore  the  ce- 
lestial vintage,  tripped  a  wing,  and  over- 
set the  vase ;  and  the  nectar,  spilling  on 
the  valleys  of  the  earth,  bubbled  up  in 
roses.  Next  we  have  this  kindred  story 
of  the  lilies.  Jupiter  wished  to  make  his 
boy  Hercules  (born  of  a  mortal)  one  of 
the  gods ;  so  he  snatches  him  from  the 
bosom  of  his  earthly  mother,  Alcmena, 
and  bears  him  to  the  bosom  of  the  god- 
like Juno.  The  milk  is  spilled  from  the 
full-mouthed  boy,  as  he  traverses  the  sky, 
(making  the  Milky  Way,)  and  what  drops 
below  stars  and  clouds,  and  touches  earth, 
stains  the  ground  with  —  lilies. 

In  the  chapter  upon  pot-herbs  are 
some  of  those  allusions  to  the  climate  of 
Constantinople  which  may  have  served 
to  accredit  the  work  in  the  Byzantine 
court.  I  find  no  extraordinary  methods 
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of  kitchen-garden  culture,  —  unless  I  ex- 
cept the  treatment  of  musk-melon  seeds 
to  ;i  steep  of  milk  and  honey,  in  order  to 
improve  the  flavor  of  the  fruit.  (Cap. 
xx.)  The  remaining  chapters  relate  to 
ordinary  domestic  animals,  with  diver- 
sions to  stags,  camels,  hare,  poisons,  scor- 
pions, and  serpents.  I  can  cheerfully 
commend  the  work  to  those  who  have  a 
snowy  day  on  their  hands,  good  eyesight, 
and  a  love  for  the  subject. 

And  now,  while  the  snow  lasts,  let  us 
take  one  look  at  Messer  Pietro  Crescen- 
zi,  a  Bolognese  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. My  copy  of  him  is  a  little,  fat, 
unctuous,  parchment-bound  book  of  1534, 
bought  upon  a  street  stall  under  the  walls 
of  the  University  of  Bologna. 

Through  whose  hands  may  it  not  have 
passed  since  its  printing!  Sometimes  I 
seem  to  snuff'  in  it  the  taint  of  a  dirty- 
handed  friar,  who  loved  his  pot-herbs 
better  than  his  breviary,  and  plotted  his 
yearly  garden  on  some  shelf  of  the  hills 
that  look  down  on  Castagnolo :  other 
times  I  scent  only  the  mould  and  the 
damp  of  some  monastery  shelf,  that  guard- 
ed it  quietly  and  cleanly,  while  red-hand- 
ed war  raged  around  the  walls. 

Crescenzi  was  a  man  of  good  family 
in  Bologna,  being  nephew  of  Crescen/i 
di  Crescenzo,  who  died  in  12G8,  an  am- 
bassador in  Venice.  Fietro  was  educat- 
ed to  the  law,  and,  wearying  of  the  civil 
commotions  in  his  native  town,  accept- 
ed judicial  positions  in  the  independent 
cities  of  Italy,  —  Pisa  and  Asti  among 
others ;  and  after  thirty  years  of  ab- 
sence, in  which,  as  he  says,  he  had  read 
many  authors,*  and  seen  many  sorts 
of  farming,  he  gives  his  book  to  the 
world. 

Its  arrangement  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Palladius,  to  which  he  makes  frequent 
reference.  There  is  long  and  quaint  talk 
of  situations,  breezes,  cellar-digging,  and 
wells;  but  in  the  matter  of  irrigation  and 
pipe-laying  he  is  clearly  in  advance  of 

*  "E  molti  libri  d'  antichi  e  de'  novelli  savi 
lessi  e  studiai,  e  diverse  e  varie  operazioni  de' 
coltivatori  delle  terre  vidi  e  conobbi." 


the  Roman  writers.  lie  discourses  upon 
tiles,  and  gives  a  cement  lor  making  wa- 
ter-tight their  junction,  —  "(.'(ilritui  rint 
intrixd  cnn  olio."  (Lib.  I.  Cap.  ix  )  lie 
adds  good  rules  i'or  mortar-making,  and 
advises  that  the  timber  for  house-building 
be  cut  in  November  or  December  in  the 
old  of  the  moon. 

In  matters  of  physiology  he  shows  a 
near  approach  to  modern  views :  he  in- 
sists that  food  for  plants  must  be  in  a 
liquid  form.* 

He  quotes  Columella's  rule  for  twenty- 
four  loads  (carrette)  of  manure  to  hill- 
lands  per  acre,  and  eighteen  to  level  land ; 
and  adds,  —  "  Our  people  put  the  double 
of  this,"  — "/  nostri  mettano  piii  chel 
doppio" 

But  the  book  of  our  friend  Crescenzi 
is  interesting,  not  so  much  for  its  maxims 
of  agronomic  wisdom  as  for  its  associa- 
tion with  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods 
of  Italian  history.  The  new  language  of 
the  Peninsulaf  was  jus*  now  crystalliz- 
ing into  shape,  and  was  presently  to 
receive  the  stamp  of  currency  from  the 
hands  of  Dante  and  Boccaccio.  A  thriv- 
ing commerce  through  the  ports  of  Ven- 
ice and  Amalfi  demanded  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  hill-sides.  Milan,  then  hav- 
ing a  population  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, had  turned  a  great  river  into  the 
fields,  which  to  this  day  irrigates  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  rice-lands.  Wheat  was 
grown  in  profusion,  at  that  time,  on  fields 
which  are  now  desolated  by  the  malaria, 
or  by  indolence.  In  the  days  of  Crescen- 
zi, gunpowder  was  burned  for  the  first 
time  in  battle ;  and  for  the  first  time  crops 
of  grain  were  paid  for  in  bills  of  exchange. 
All  the  Peninsula  was  vibrating  with  the 
throbs  of  a  new  and  more  splendid  life. 
The  art  that  had  cropped  out  of  the  fash- 
ionable schools  of  Byzantium  was  fast 
putting  them  in  eclipse  ;  and  before  Cres- 
cenzi died,  if  he  loved  art  on  canvas 
as  he  loved  art  in  gardens,  he  must  have 

*  "II  proprio  cibo  delle  piante  sara  alcuno 
humido  ben  mischiato."  Cap.  xiii. 

t  Crescenzi's  book  was  written  in  Latin, 
but  was  very  shortly  after  (perhaps  by  him- 
self) rendered  into  the  street-tongue  of  Italy. 
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heard  admiringly  of  Cimabue,  and  Giot- 
to, and  Orcagna. 

In  1360  a  certain  Paganino  Bonafede 
composed  a  poem  called  "  li  Tesoro  de' 
Rustic!";  but  I  believe  it  was  never  pub- 
lished ;  and  Tirabosehi  calls  it  "  poco  fe- 
lice."  If  we  could  only  bar  publicity  to 
all  the  poco  felice  verses  ! 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Florentine  Poggio  says  some  good 
things  in  a  rural  way ;  and  still  later,  that 
whimsical,  disagreeable  Politiano,  who 
was  a  pet  cub  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  pub- 
lished his  "  Rusticus."  Roscoe  says,  with 
his  usual  strained  hyperbole,  that  it  is  in- 
ferior in  kind  only  to  the  Georgics.  The 
fact  is,  it  compares  with  the  Georgics  as 
the  vilest  of  the  Medici  compare  with  the 
grandest  of  the  Caesars. 
'  The  young  Michele  Verini,  of  the  same 
period,  has  given,  in  one  of  his  few  re- 
maining letters,  an  eloquent  description 
of  the  Cajano  farm  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medi- 
ci. It  lay  between  Florence  and  Pistoia. 
The  river  Ombrone  skirted  its  fields.  It 
was  so  successfully  irrigated,  that  three 
crops  of  grain  grew  in  a  year.  Its  barns 
had  stone  floors,  walls  with  moat,  and 
towers  like  a  castle.  The  cows  he  kept 
there  (for  ewes  were  now  superseded) 
were  equal  to  the  supply  of  the  entire 
city  of  Florence.  Hogs  were  fed  up- 
on the  whey ;  and  peacocks  and  pheas- 
ant innumerable  roamed  through  the 
woods. 

Politiano  also  touches  upon  the  same 
theme ;  but  the  prose  of  young  Verini  is 


better,  because  more  explicit,  than  the 
verse  of  Politiano. 

While  I  write,  wandering  in  fancy 
to  that  fair  plain  where  Florence  sits  a 
queen,  with  her  girdle  of  shining  rivers, 
and  her  garland  of  olive-bearing  hills, 

the  snow  is  passing.     The  spires 

have  staggered  plainly  and  stiffly  into 
sight.  Again  I  can  count  them,  one  by 
one.  I  have  brought  as  many  authors  to 
the  front  as  there  are  spires  staring  at  me 
from  the  snow. 

Let  me  marshal  them  once  more  :  — 
Verini,  the  young  Florentine ;  Politia- 
no,* who  cannot  live  in  peace  with  the 
wife  of  his  patron  ;  Poggio,  the  Tuscan  ; 
Crescenzi,  the  magistrate  and  farmer 
joined ;  the  half-score  of  dead  men  who  lie 
between  the  covers  of  the  "  Geoponica  "  ; 
the  martyr  Boethius,  who,  under  the  con- 
solations of  a  serene,  perhaps  Christian 
philosophy,  cannot  forget  the  charm  of 
the  fields ;  Palladius,  who  is  more  full 
than  original ;  Pliny  the  Consul,  and  the 
friend  of  Tacitus ;  Horace,  whose  very 
laugh  is  brimming  with  the  buxom  cheer 
of  the  country  ;  and  last,  —  Virgil. 

I  hear  no  such  sweet  bugle-note  as  his 
along  all  the  line  1 

Hark!  — 
"  Claudite  jam  rivos,  pueri,  sat  pratabiberunt." 

Even  so  :  Claudite  jam  libros,  parvuli ! 
—  Shut  up  the  books,  my  little  ones ! 
Enough  of  this. 

*  See  Roscoe,  Life  of  Lorenzo  de1  Medici, 
'  Chap.  VIII. 
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THE  circumstances  were  a  little  pecul- 
iar, —  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  it.  No  won- 
der that  several  friends  of  mine,  who 
were  struggling  and  stumbling  up  to  po- 
sition at  the  city  bar,  could  never  under- 
stand why  I  Vas  selected,  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote,  to  represent  Foxden  at 


the  General  Court.  Though  I  had  oc- 
cupied an  old  farm-house  of  Colonel 
Prowley's  during  part  of  the  summer, 
and  had  happened  to  be  in  it  about  the 
first  of  May  to  pay  taxes,  yet  it  was 
well  known  that  my  city  office  occupied 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  my  time  and 
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attention.  And  really,  when  you  think 
of  the  "  remarkable  men  "  long  identified 
with  tin's  ancient  river-town,  an  outside 
selection  seems  quite  unaccountable. 

Chosen  a  member  of  the  "  Young 
Men's  Gelasmiphilous  Society "  during 
my  first  visit  to  Foxden,  of  course  I  tried 
to  be  tolerably  lively  at  the  meetings. 
But  my  innocence  of  thereby  attempting 
the  acquisition  of  political  capital  I  beg 
explicitly  to  declare.  The  joke  of  the 

thing  was But  stop  !  —  to  tell  just 

what  it  was,  I  must  begin,  after  the  Rich- 
ardsonian  style,  with  extracts  from  cor- 
respondence. For,  as  the  reader  may 
suspect,  my  friend  Colonel  Prowley  was 
not  inclined  to  slacken  his  epistolary 
attentions  after  the  success  of  his  little 
scheme,  of  which  the  particulars  were 
given  last  April.  And  as  my  wife  turn- 
ed out  to  possess  the  feminine  facility  of 
letter-writing,  and  was  good  enough  to 
assume  the  burden  of  replying  to  his  vo- 
luminous productions,  they  became  the 
delight  of  many  Saturday  evenings  de- 
voted to  their  perusal. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  September 
when  an  unusually  bulky  envelope  from 
the  Colonel  inclosed  a  sealed  note  con- 
taining the  following  communication  :  — 

"  Rooms  of  the  Young  Men's 
Gelasmiphiloua  Society. 

"  SIR  :  You  will  herewith  receive  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  nominating  you  as 
the  Young  Men's  candidate  for  the  next 
Legislature.  You  are  doubtless  aware 
that  it  is  the  custom  for  all  new  candi- 
dates to  deliver  a  lyceum-lecture  in  Fox- 
den  on  the  evening  before  the  election. 
We  have  therefore  engaged  the  Town 
Hall  in  your  behalf  on  the  P.  M.  of  No- 
vember fifth.  Knowing  something  of 
the  taste  in  lectures  of  those  disposed  to 
support  you,  I  venture  to  recommend  the 
selection  of  some  light  and  humorous  sub- 
ject. 

"  I  am  fraternally  yrs., 

"THADDEUS  WASPY, 

"  Secretary  Y.  M.  G.  S. 

"  P.  S.     Dr.  Howke,  who  was  run  last 


year  without  success,  is  upon  the  opposi- 
tion ticket.  As  the  old-fogy  element  of 
the  town  will  probably  rally  to  his  SUJH 
port,  it  is  very  important  that  you  bring 
out  the  entire  strength  of  Young  Foxden. 
Thus  you  see  the  necessity  of  having 
your  lecture  lively  and  full  of  fun.  If 
you  feel  equal  to  it,  I  am  sure  that  a 
Comic  Poem  would  be  a  great  hit." 

I 

As  illustrating  this  extraordinary  mis- 
sive, there  is  subjoined  an  extract  from 
the  accompanying  epistle  of  my  regular 
Foxden  correspondent. 

"  I  inclose  what  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand is  a  nomination  to  the  Honorable 
Legislature,  a  distinction  which,  I  need 
not  say,  gives  the  highest  gratification  to 
my  sister  and  myself.  You  will  be  op- 
posed in  this  noble  emulation  by  one 
Howke,  a  physician  of  North  Foxden, 
with  whom  our  venerable  and  influential 
Dr.  Dastick  has  much  osseous  sympathy. 
Dr.  Howke  (long  leaning  to  the  lloot- 
and-Herb  School  of  Medicine,  and  hav- 
ing wrought  many  notable  cures  with 
such  simples  as  sage,  savory,  wormwood, 
sweet  -  marjoram,  sassafras,  liverwort, 
pine-cones,  rosemary,  poppy-leaves,  not 
to  speak  of  plasters  of  thyme,  cowslips, 
rose-buds,  fit  to  refresh  the  tired  wings  of 
Ariel)  has  latterly  declared  his  conver- 
sion to  the  Indian  system  of  physic.  The 
celebrated  Wigwam  Family  Pills,  to  the 
manufacture  of  which  he  at  present  de- 
votes himself,  are  not  unknown  to  city 
journals.  As  I  am  informed  that  Cap- 
tain Strype,  editor  of  the  "  Foxden  Reg- 
ulator," has  a  large  interest  in  the  sale 
of  these  alterative  spherules,  you  will 
necessarily  encounter  the  hostility  of  our 
county  journal.  I  advise  you  of  the  full 
might  of  these  adversaries,  that  you  may 
come  to  fuller  justification  of  your  sup- 
porters in  the  lecture  to  be  read  be  thru 
us  on  election-eve.  Dr.  Dastiek,  with 
some  of  the  elder  of  this  town,  has  lit- 
tle liking  for  this  laic  preaching  of  the 
lyceum,  by  reason  of  the  slight  and  fool- 
ish matter  too  often  dispensed,  when  in 
the  mean  time  there  be  precious  gems  of 
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knowledge,  the  very  onyx  or  sapphire  to 
bedeck  the  mind,  which  the  muck-rake 
of  the  lecturer  never  collects.  I  add  for 
your  consideration  a  few  wholesome  sub- 
jects :  —  Caleb  Cheeschateaumuck,  the 
Indian  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  A  Monody  on 
the  Apostle  Eliot ;  A  Suggestion  of  Some 
New  Claimant  for  the  Honors  of  Ju- 
nius ;  Mather's  Four  Johannes  in  Ere- 
?no,  being  Notable  Facts  in  the  Lives 
of  John  Cotton,  John  Norton,  John  Wil- 
son, and  John  Davenport;  The  Great 
Obligations  of  Homer  to  the  Illustrious 
Mr.  Pope  ;  "  New  England's  Jonas  cast 
up  in  London,"  Some  Account  of  this  Re- 
markable Work ;  Natootomakteackesuk, 
or  the  Day  of  Asking  Questions,  wheth- 
er this  Ancient  Festival  might  be  profit- 
ably Revived  ? — I  should  feel  competent 
to  give  assistance  in  the  treatment  of  any 
of  these  subjects  you  might  select.  If 
the  Muse  inspire  you,  why  not  try  a  de- 
scriptive poem,  modelled,  let  us  say,  up- 
on William  Morrill's  '  New  England '  ? 
The  silver  ring  of  verse  would  be  joyful- 
ly heard  among  us,  and  work  strong  per- 
suasions in  your  behalf.  ....  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention,  that,  on  the  day 
of  your  lecture,  you  will  meet  at  dinner 
at  my  house  my  esteemed  Western  cor- 
respondent, Professor  Owlsdarck,  (his 
grandmother  was  a  Sodkin,)  whose  great 
work  upon  Mummies  is  the  admiration 
of  the  literary  world.  He  has  been  in- 
vited to  deliver  an  address  upon  some 
speciality  of  erudition  before  the  trus- 
tees, parents,  and  pupils  of  the  Wrexibrd 
Academy,  and  that  upon  the  same  even- 
ing you  are  to  speak  in  Foxden.  As 
the  distance  is  only  ten  miles,  I  shall 
send  him  over  in  the  carryall  after  an 
early  tea.  And  now  to  share  with  you 
a  little  secret.  The  office  of  Principal 
of  the  Academy  is  vacant,  and  the  well- 
known  learning  of  Professor  Owlsdarck 
gives  his  friends  great  hope  in  recom- 
mending him  for  the  place.  He  former- 
ly lived  in  Wrexford,  where  his  ear- 
ly '  Essays  on  Cenotaphs,'  published  in 
the  local  paper  of  that  town,  were  very 
popular.  Indeed,  I  think  the  trustees 
have  only  to  hear  the  weighty  homily  he 


will  provide  for  them  to  decide  by  ac- 
clamation in  his  favor.  Thus  you  see 
my  double  interest  in  your  visits  next 
November  ;  for,  as  I  think,  both  my 
guests  will  come  upon  brave  opportuni- 
ties for  fame  and  usefulness." 

"  And  what  shall  you  do  about  it  ?  " 
asked  my  wife,  after  we  had  thoroughly 
read  the  documents  which  have  been 
quoted.  , 

"  Stand,"  I  replied,  with  emphasis. 
"  I  don't  think  there  's  any  chance  of  an 
election  ;  but  Heaven  knows  I  want  the 
rough-hewing  of  a  political  campaign. 
If  I  could  get  a  little  of  the  stump-ora- 
tor's brass  into  my  composition,  it  would 
be  worth  five  years  of  office-practice  for 
putting  me  on  in  the  profession." 

"  But  you  have  always  had  such  un- 
willingness to  address  an  audience,"  fal- 
tered Kate. 

.  "  The  more  reason  why  an  effort  should 
now  be  made  to  get  over  it,"  I  replied. 
"  In  short,  I  consider  this  nomination 
quite  providential,  for  I  could  never 
have  descended  to  the  vulgar  wire-pull- 
ing by  which  such  distinctions  are  com- 
monly gained ;  and  I  confess,  it  promis- 
es to  be  just  the  discipline  I  want.  Of 
course  I  have  no  expectation  of  being 
chosen." 

"But  why  should  you  not  be  chos- 
en ?  "  urged  my  wife.  "  You  are  tolera- 
bly well  -  known  in  Foxden  ;  Colonel 
Prowley,  an  influential  citizen,  is  your 
warm  friend ;  and  Mr.  Waspy  tells  you 
how  you  may  get  the  support  of  the  ac- 
tive generation." 

"  Yes,  —  by  playing  literary  Grimaldi 
an  hour  or  so  for  their  diversion  !  A 
rery  good  recipe,  were  it  not  probable 
that  the  elder  portion  of  the  town  would 
fail  to  see  the  humor  of  it." 

"  But  you  may  be  certain  that  every- 
body likes  to  laugh  at  a  lyceum- lec- 
ture." 

"  Everybody  but  a  clique  of  pseudo- 
wiseacres  in  Foxden  perhaps  may,"  I  re- 
plied. "  But  our  good  friend,  the  Colo- 
nel, has  so  established  his  antiquarian  dic- 
tatorship over  his  contemporaries,  that  I 
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believe  nothing  adapted  to  the  present 
century  could  possibly  please  them." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,"  argued 
Kate,  consolingly,  "  that  all  the  lieges 
of  Foxden  will  he  so  taken  up  with  this 
Professor  Owlsdarck,  who  is  fortunately 
to  be  there  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
will  give  little  thought  to  your  deficien- 
cies. At  all  events,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  try  to  please  the  Young 
Men  who  give  you  the  nomination." 

Of  course  I  agreed  in  this  view  of 
the  case,  and  began  to  cast  about  for 
some  grotesque  subject  for  my  lecture. 
But  regret  at  disappointing  the  expecta- 
tions of  my  old  friend  caused  me  to  dis- 
miss such  light  topics  as  presented  them- 
selves, and  alter  searching  for  )ialf  an 
hour,  I  declared  myself  as  much  at  a  loss 
as  ever. 

"  I  think  I  have  it ! "  cried  Kate,  at 
length.  "  Both  your  correspondents  say 
that  a  poem  would  be  particularly  ac- 
ceptable,—  and  a  poem  it  must  be." 

'•  Modelled  on  William  Mori-ill's  'New 
England  '  '?  "  I  said,  dubiously. 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  a  comic  poem,  such 
as  the  secretary  asks  for.  The  dear  Col- 
onel will  be  pleased  at  the  pretension  of 
verse,  and  your  humorous  passages  may 
be  passed  oil'  as  poetic  license." 

"  There  is  much  in  what  you  say,"  I 
replied  ;  "  and  if  I  put  something  about 
New  England  into  the  title,  it  will  go  far 
to  reconcile  all  difficulties." 

"  Why  not  call  it  '  The  Whims  of 
New  England'?"  suggested  Kate. 

"  '  The  Whims  of  New  England,' "  I 
repeated.  Let  me,  think  how  it  would 
look  in  print :  —  '  We  understand  that 
the  brilliant,  sparkling,  and  highly  hu- 
mor >us  poem,  entitled  "  The  Whims  of 
New  England,"  which  convulsed  the 
elite  of  Foxden  on  Friday  evening  last,' 
etc.,  otc.  Yes,  it  sounds  well!  *  The 
Whims  of  New  England,'  it  shall  be  !  " 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  de- 
cided upon  the  style  and  title  ;  and  I  sat 
down  at  once  and  began  to  jot  off  lines 
of  ten  syllables.  "  What  do  you  think  of 
this  lor  a  beginning  ?  "  I  presently  ask- 
ed :— 


"Who    .«hall    subdue    this 

Time, 
And    lead   it   fettered   through  a   dance  of 

rhyme  V 
Where  is  the  coining  man   who  shall  not 

shrink 

To  lay  the  Ocean  Telegraph  —  in  ink? 
Who  comes  to  #ive  us  in  a  form  compact 
K»ence   of   horse -car,  caucus,   song,   and 

tract?" 

"  But  why  begin  with  all  these  ques- 
tions ?  "  inquired  Kate. 

"  It  is  the  custom,  my  dear,"  I  repli- 
ed, decisively.  "It  is  the  conventional 
4  Here  we  are '  of  the  poetical  clown." 

"  Well,  you  must  remember  to  be  fun- 
ny enough,"  said  my  wife,  with  some- 
thing like  a  sigh.  "  It  is  not  the  humor- 
ous side  of  her  hero's  character  that  a 
woman  likes  to  contemplate  ;  so  give  me 
credit  for  disinterestedness  in  the  ad- 
vice." 

"  '  Motley  's  the  only  wear ' ! "  I  ex- 
claimed, —  "  at  least  before  the  Young 
Men  of  the  Gelasmiphilous  Society.  I 
have  a  stock  of  Yankee  anecdotes  that 
can  be  worked  off  in  rhyme  to  the  great- 
est advantage.  In  short,  I  mean  to  at- 
tempt one  of  those  immensely  popular 
productions  that  no  library  —  that  is,  no 
circulating  library  —  should  be  without." 

Easier  said  than  done.  The  evenings 
of  several  weeks  were  pretty  diligently 
devoted  to  my  poem.  I  determined  to 
begin  with  a  few  moral  reflections,  and  in 
these  I  think  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
highest  standard  of  edification  and  dul- 
ness.  Not  that  I  did  n't  succeed  in  the 
revel  of  comicalities  I  afterward  permit- 
ted myself;  but  the  selection  and  polish- 
ing of  these  oddities  cost  me  much  more 
labor  than  I  had  expected.  I  was  really 
touched  at  the  way  in  which  my  wife  sacri- 
ficed her  feminine  preference  for  the  emo- 
tional and  sentimental,  and  heard  me  read 
over  my  piquant  periods  in  order  that  all 
the  graces  of  declamation  might  give  them 
full  effect  And  when  my  poem  was  at 
length  finished,  when  my  stories  had 
been  carefully  arranged  with  their  points 
bristling  out  in  all  directions,  when  every 
shade  of  emphasis  had  been  -studied,  I 
think  it  might  have  been  called  a  popu- 
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lar  performance,  —  perhaps  too  popular ; 
—  but  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

I  felt  decidedly  nervous,  as  the  time 
approached  when  I  should  make  my  first 
appearance  before  an  audience.  And 
the  receipt  of  long  letters  from  Colonel 
Prowley,  overflowing  with  hopes,  expec- 
tations, and  offers  about  my  contemplat- 
ed harangue,  did  not  decrease  my  embar- 
rassment. 

"  How  shall  I  tell  the  old  gentleman," 
I  exclaimed,  one  day,  after  reading  one 
of  his  Pre- Adamite  epistles,  —  "  how  shall 
I  tell  him,  that,  instead  of  the  solid  dis- 
course he  expects,  I  have  nothing  but  a 
collection  of  trumpery  rhymes  '?  " 

"  Why  tell  him  anything  about  it  ?  " 
said  Kate.  "  The  committee  have  not 
asked  you  to  announce  a  subject,  or  even 
to  declare  whether  you  intend  to  address 
them  in  prose  or  verse.  Then  say  noth- 
ing ;  when  you  begin  to  speak,  it  will  be 
time  enough  for  people  to  find  out  what 
you  are  to  speak  about,  and  whether 
they  like  it  or  not." 

"  A  capital  plan ! "  I  cried ;  "  for  I  know, 
that,  if  Prowley,  Dastick,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  can  once  hear  the  thing,  and  find 
out  how  popular  it  is  with  the  audience, 
they  will  come  round  and  talk  about  su- 
gared verses,  or  something  of  the  sort." 

So  it  was  decided  that  no  notice  of 
what  I  was  to  say,  or  how  I  was  to  say 
it,  should  be  given  to  any  inhabitant  of 
Foxden.  The  town,  unprepared  by  the 
approaches  of  a  regular  literary  siege, 
must  be  carried  by  a  grand  assault.  At 
times  I  felt  doubtful ;  but  then  I  knew  it 
was  the  distrust  of  modesty  and  inexpe- 
rience. 


n. 

A  FINE,  clear  day,  unusually  warm 
for  the  season,  was  the  important  fifth 
of  November.  Devoting  the  early  hours 
to  tedious  travelling  by  the  railroad,  we 
irove  up  to  the  Prowley  homestead  soon 
after  eleven  o'clock.  The  Colonel  and 
his  sister  received  us  with  the  old  enthu- 
siasm of  hospitality,— Miss  Prowley  car- 
rying Kate  up-stairs  for  some  fresh  mys- 


tery of  toilet,  while  her  brother  walked 
me  up  and  down  the  piazza  in  a  maze 
of  inquiries  and  information. 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  he  cordially  ap- 
proved my  resolution  not  to  announce  in 
advance  the  subject  or  manner  of  my 
evening  performance.  Professor  Owls- 
darck  had  said  nothing  of  the  particular 
theme  of  discourse  selected  for  the  trus- 
tees ;  and,  indeed,  it  had  often  been  the 
custom  for  the  Foxden  Lyceum  to  make 
no  other  announcement  than  the  name 
of  the  lecturer.  I  was  greatly  relieved  by 
this  assurance,  and  was  about  to  express 
as  much,  when  my  companion  left  me  to 
greet  a  tall,  ungainly-looking  gentleman 
who  came  round  the  east  corner  of  the 
house.  This  stranger  was  about  forty 
years  old,  wore  light-blue  spectacles,  and 
had  a  near-sighted,  study-worn  look  about 
him  that  speedily  suggested  the  essayist 
of  cenotaphs.  There  was  a  gloomy  rusti- 
riess  in  his  countenance,  a  stiff  protrusion 
of  the  head,  and  an  apparent  dryness 
about  the  joints,  that  made  me  feel,  that, 
if  he  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and  thor- 
oughly oiled,  he  would  be  much  better 
for  it. 

"  Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
two  valued  and  dear  friends  of  mine  ac- 
quainted with  each  other !  "  exclaimed 
Colonel  Prowley.  "  Professor  Owlsdarck, 

permit  me  to  " and  with  flourishes 

of  extravagant  compliment  the  introduc- 
tion was  accomplished. 

"Brother,  brother,  Captain  Strype 
wants  to  see  you  a  moment ;  he  has  gone 
into  the  back-parlor,"  called  the  voice  of 
Miss  Prowley  from  a  window  above. 

Our  host  seemed  a  little  annoyed ;  mut- 
tered something  about  the  necessity  of 
conciliating  opposition  editors ;  excused 
himself  with  elaborate  apologies ;  and 
hurried  into  the  house,  leaving  his  two 
guests  to  ripen  in  acquaintance  as  they 
best  might. 

"  Fine  day,  Sir,"  I  remarked,  after  a 
deferential  pause,  to  allow  my  compan- 
ion to  open  the  conversation,  had  he 
been  so  disposed. 

"  Fine  for  funerals,"  was  the  dismal 
response  of  Professor  Owlsdarck. 
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"  On  the  contrary,"  said  I,  "  it  seems 
to  me  one  of  those  days  when  we  are 
least  able  to  realize  our  mortality." 

"  Then  you  think  superficially,"  re- 
joined the  Professor.  "  A  warm  day  at 
this  time  of  year  induces  people  to  leave 
off'  their  flannels ;  and  that,  in  our  cli- 
mate, is  as  good  as  a  death-warrant." 

"  I  confess,  1  never  looked  at  it  in  that 
light." 

"  No,  because  you  look  at  picturesque- 
ness,  while  I  look  at  statistics.  Are  you 
interested  in  mummies?  " 

I  signified  that  in  that  direction  my 
enthusiasm  was  limited. 

"  So  I  supposed,"  said  Professor  Owls- 
darck.  "  And  yet  how  can  a  man  be  said 
to  know  anything,  who  has  not  mastered 
this  alphabet  of  our  race  ?  The  natural- 
ist or  botanist  studies  the  remains  of  ex- 
tinct life  in  the  rock  or  the  gravel-pit. 
But  how  can  the  crumbling  remnants 
of  bygone  brutes  and  plants  compare  in 
interest  with  the  characteristic  physical 
organization  of  ancient  men  ?  Remem- 
ber, too,  those  natural  and  original  pe- 
culiarities which  distinguish  every  hu- 
man body  from  myriads  of  its  fellows. 
No,  Sir,  depend  upon  it,  if  Pope  was 
right  in  declaring  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  to  be  man,  we  must  begin  with 
mummies." 

u  But  in  these  days,"  I  pleaded,  "  edu- 
cation has  become  so  varied,  that,  if  we 
began  at  the  beginning  to  study  down, 
no  man's  lifetime  would  suffice  to  bring 
him  within  speaking  distance  of  ordinary 
affairs." 

"  Education,  as  you  call  it,  has  be- 
come varied,  but  only  because  it  has  be- 
come shallow.  Education  is  everywhere, 
and  learning  is  wellnigh  gone.  Men 
sharpen  their  vulgar  wits  with  a  smat- 
tering of  trifles;  but  fields  of  sober  in- 
tellectual labor  are  neglected.  What  is 
the  gain  of  surface  to  the  fatal  loss  of 
Jepth  in  our  acquirements  !  " 

"  For  my  own  part,"  I  said,  "  I  have 
generally  striven  to  inform  myself  upon 
topics  connected  with  our  own  country." 

"  And  such  subjects  are  most  interest- 
ing," replied  the  Professor,  "  if  only  the 


selection  be  proper  and  the  study  exhaust- 
ive. The  bones"  he  continued,  laying  a 
pungent  emphasis  on  the  word, —  "  the 
bones  of  the  Paugussetts,  the  Potatucks, 
and  the  Quinnipiacs  are  beneath  our 
feet.  The  language  of  these  extinct 
tribes  clings  to  river,  lake,  and  moun- 
tain. Coming  from  the  contemplation 
of  a  people  historically  older,  1  have  been 
refreshed  in  the  proximity  of  these  na- 
tive objects  of  research.  Consider  the  mys- 
terious mounds  on  either  side  of  the  Ohio. 
AY  hat  better  reward  for  a  life  of  scrutiny 
than  to  catch  the  slightest  glimpse  of  the 
secret  they  have  so  long  guarded  !  " 

After  this  manner  talked  Professor 
Owlsdarck.  Our  conversation  continued 
long  enough  to  show  me  his  complete 
adaptation  to  the  admiring  friendship  of 
Colonel  Prowley.  He  had  the  desperate 
antiquarian  dilettanteism  of  our  host,  with 
a  really  accurate  knowledge  in  unpopu- 
lar, and  most  people  would  think  unprof- 
itable, branches  of  learning.  His  love 
of  what  may  be  called  the  faded  uphol- 
stery and  tattered  millinery  of  history 
was,  indeed,  remarkable.  His  imagina- 
tion was  decidedly  less  than  that  of 
Prowley,  but  his  capacity  for  genuine 
rummaging  in  the  dust  of  ages  was  vast- 
ly superior.  Colonel  Prowley  (to  bor- 
row a  happy  illustration  from  Mr.  Grant 
White)  would  much  rather  have  had  the 
pen  with  which  Shakspeare  wrote  "  Ham- 
let "  than  the  wit  to  understand  just  what 
he  meant  by  it.  Owlsdarck,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  have  preferred  to  under- 
stand the  anatomy  and  habits  of  life  of 
the  particular  goose  which  furnished  the 
quill,  and  the  exact  dimensions  of  the 
onions  with  which  it  was  finally  served. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  a  quivering  sensa- 
tion produced  by  the  mouldy  nature  of 
his  contemplations,  I  found  the  Profes- 
sor's conversation,  within  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  his  specialities,  intelligent  and  prof- 
itable. He  had  none  of  the  morbid  hor- 
ror of  giving  exact  information  some- 
times encountered  in  more  pretentious 
society ;  and  I  confess  it  is  never  dis- 
agreeable to  me  to  meet  a  man  whose 
objects  of  pursuit  are  not  precisely  those 
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of  that  commonplace,  highly  respectable 
citizen  we  all  hope  to  become. 

It  must  have  been  an  hour  before  Col- 
onel Prow  ley  rejoined  us,  and  when  he 
returned  it  was  easy  to  see  that  some- 
thing annoying  had  happened. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  friend,"  he  began,  "here 
has  been  a  sad  mistake  !  Your  wife  has 
shown  your  address  to  the  chief  leader 
of  the  party  which  opposes  your  election. 
Captain  Strype,  editor  of  the  "  Foxden 
Weekly  Regulator,"  did  not  come  here 
for  nothing.  He  sent  me  out  of  the  room 
to  get  some  beans  to  illustrate  the  Athen- 
ian manner  of  voting,  and  then  he  man- 
aged to  get  a  sight  of  your  manuscript." 

"  I  hope  it  is  no  very  serious  blun- 
der," said  Kate,  who  had  followed  the 
Colonel  to  the  piazza.  "  It  was  thought- 
less, I  admit ;  but  the  gentleman  told 
me  that  he  was  an  editor,  and  that  it 
was  always  the  custom  to  give  the  press 
information  withheld  from  the  general 
public.  And  then,  he  promised  secrecy ; 
and,  after  all,  he  had  the  manuscript  on- 
ly about  five  minutes,— just  long  enough 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  subject  and  its  style 
of  treatment ;  so  I  hope  there  's  no  great 
harm  done.1" 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  remembered  Strype's  connection 
with  Howke  and  his  Indian  quackery," 
said  I,  a  little  irritated.  '•  But  it  can  be 
no  great  matter,  since  it  will  only  give 
him  an  hour  or  two  more  to  prepare  the 
adverse  criticism  with  which  he  will  hon- 
or my  performance." 

"  It  is  of  much  more  matter  than  you 
think,"  said  Colonel  Prow  ley,  sadly. 
"  For  the  '  Regulator,'  which  appears 
to-morrow,  goes  to  press  this  afternoon. 
Strype  don't  like  to  have  it  known,  as 
it  lessens  the  interest  of  the  '  Latest  In- 
telligence '  column  ;  but  I  happened  to 
find  it  out  some  time  ago." 

"  Then  we  are  worsted  indeed,"  I 
cried.  "  His  eagerness  is  well  explain- 
ed $  for,  of  course,  anv  strictures  he  might 
make,  on  hearing  the  exercises  this  even- 
ing, would  be  useless  for  his  purpose." 

"  A  critique  of  the  performance,  pur- 
porting to  come  from  an  impartial  audi- 


tor, will  be  printed  in  a  thousand  '  Reg- 
ulators'  beibre  you  open  your  lips  in 
our  Town  Hall,"  said  the  Colonel,  bit- 
terly. 

I  knew  for  the  first  time  that  stinging 
indignation  felt  by  all  decent  aspirants 
for  public  favor  upon  encountering  the 
underhand  knavery  which  dims  the  lus- 
tre of  democratic  politics.  It  is  not  the 
blunt,  open  abuse,  my  young  republican, 
which  you  will  find  galling,  —  but  the 
contemptible  meanness  of  dastards  who 
have  not  mettle  enough  to  be  charlatans. 
For  an  instant  my  blood  ran  fiery  hot ;  I 
grasped  my  cane,  and  for  a  moment  had 
an  impulse  to  fly  after  Strype  and  favor 
him  with  an  assault-and-battery  case  for 
his  despicable  journal.  But  the  passion 
was  speedily  over ;  for,  upon  reflection, 
I  saw  that  no  real  injury  could  be  done 
me  with  those  who  witnessed  the  success 
I  confidently  expected.  And  —  it  is 
awkward  to  acknowledge  it  —  I  nearly 
regained  my  former  complacency  when 
my  wife  whispered  that  Strype  had  de- 
clared to  her  that  Professor  Owlsdarck 
had  come  upon  a  bootless  errand ;  for 
the  Wrexford  Trustees  would  never  pro- 
vide their  Academy  with  so  dark  and 
gloomy  a  Principal,  though  he  carried 
the  Astor  Library  in  his  head.  Do  not 
mistake  the  encouragement  I  derived 
from  this  announcement :  there  was  in 
it  not  the  slightest  ill-will  to  the  distin- 
guished antiquary,  but  only  a  comforta- 
ble appreciation  of  my  own  sagacity  in 
putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  mis- 
chievous person  to  oppose  my  election  oil 
similar  grounds. 

Soon  after  this  I  proposed  to  Kate  to 
go  to  the  arbor  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
and  hear,  once  more,  the  sensation-pas- 
sages  of  my  poem,  to  the  end  that  I  might 
be  certain  that  all  the  proprieties  of  pause, 
and  emphasis  we  had  agreed  upon  were 
fresh  in  my  memory.  It  turned  out  that 
there  was  just  time  to  do  this  satisfac- 
torily before  the  bell  rang  for  dinner. 
And  I  felt  greatly  relieved,  when,  upon 
reentering  the  house,  I  closed  the  both- 
ering production  for  the  last  time,  and 
left  it  —  where  I  could  not  fail  to  reinem- 
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her  it  —  with  my  bat  and  gloves  upon 
the  entry-table 

You  are  apt  to  catch  people  in  their 
freshness  at  a  one  o'clock  dinner.  Full 
of  the  halt-finished  schemes  of  the  morn- 
ing, they  have  much  more  individuality 
than  at  six.  For,  the  work  of  the  day 
fairly  over,  the  clergyman,  the  merchant, 
the  lawyer,  and  the  doctor  subside  to  a 
level  of  decent  humanity,  and  leave  out 
the  salient  contrasts  of  breeding  which  are 
worth  noting. 

Again  those  massive  chairs,  strong 
enough  to  bear  a  century  of  future  guests, 
as  they  had  borne  a  century  of  past  ones, 
were  ranged  about  the  table.  The  great 
brass  andirons,  sparkling  with  recent  rub- 
bing, nearly  made  up  for  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  wood-fire  that  the  day  was  too  warm 
to  admit.  Mr.  Clifton,  the  clergyman, 
a  gentleman  whose  liberal  and  generous 
disposition  could  at  times  catch  in  the 
antiquarian  ruts  of  his  chief  parishioners, 
was,  as  usual,  the  representative  guest 
from  the  town.  Kate  and  I,  being  ex- 
pected to  talk  only  just  enough  to  pay 
for  our  admission,  listened  with  much 
profit  while  the  political  question  pend- 
ing the  next  day,  and  many  matters  rel- 
evant and  irrelevant  thereto,  underwent 
discussion. 

"  They  say  Ilowke's  pills  are  growing 
in  esteem  of  late  ;  the  names  of  many 
reverend  brothers  of  yours  are  to  be  read 
in  his  advertisements  as  certifying  the 
cure  of  some  New -England  ailment," 
observed  our  host. 

"  So  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Clifton ;  "  and  I 
regret  to  think  that  a  class  of  men,  un- 
iustly  accused  of  dogmatizing  in  those  spir- 
itual things  they  assuredly  know,  should 
lay  themselves  open  to  the  suspicion,  by 
testifying  in  those  material  matters  where- 
of they  are  mostly  ignorant.  Not  that  I 
disallow  that  hackneyed  tenth  of  Juvenal, 
"  Oramlum  est  id  sit  mens  Sana"  and  the 
rest  of  it.  But  rather  would  I  follow  the 
Apostle,  who,  to  the  end  that  every  man 
might  possess  his  vessel  in-sanctification 
and  honor,  was  content  to  prescribe  tem- 
perance and  chastity,  —  leaving  the  rec- 
ommendation of  plasters  and  sirups  to 
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those  who  had  made  them  their  special 
study. 

44  Yet  in  ancient  times,"  remarked  Pro- 
fessor Owlsdarck,  "the  oflices  of  priest 
and  physician  were  most  happily  com- 
bined. Among  those  lost  children  of 
Asia  whom  our  fathers  met  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  Powwows  were  the  doctors  of 
the  body  as  well  as  the  soul." 

"  For  all  that,  I  cannot  believe  that 
Shakspeare  meant  to  indorse  Indian  med- 
icine, as  Strype  says  he  did,"  said  the  Col- 
onel. 

We  all  looked  surprise  and  incredulity 
at  this  unexpected  assertion. 

44  You  can't  have  read  the  last  4  Reg- 
ulator,' then,"  said  Prowley,  in  expla- 
nation. u  You  know  that  Howke  and 
Strype  have  long  been  endeavoring  to 
find  some  motto  from  the  great  dramatist 
to  print  upon  the  boxes  containing  the 
Wigwam  Pills ;  but,  somehow,  they  nev- 
er could  discover  one  which  seemed  quite 
appropriate." 

44  4  Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  house- 
hold words,' "  suggested  Mr.  Clifton. 

44  Well,  that  might  have  done,  to  bo 
sure ;  but  they  happened  to  miss  it.  So 
for  the  last  month  Strype  has  been  study- 
ing the  works  of  numerous  ingenious  com- 
mentators to  see  whether  some  of  their 
happy  emendations  to  the  text  might  not 
meet  the  difficulty." 

44  But  it  must  require  the  insertion  of 
some  entire  speech  or  paragraph  to  make 
Shakspeare  give  his  testimony  in  favor 
of  savage  pharmacy,"  said  I,  innocently. 
44  Not  in  the  least  necessary ;  it  merely 
requires  the  slightest  possible  change  in 
a  single  letter,  —  aided,  of  course,  by  a 
little  intelligent  commentary." 

As  we  all  looked  rather  doubtful,  Colo- 
nel Prowley  sent  for  the  last  number  of 
Strype's  valuable  publication,  and  read 
as  follows :  — 

44  IMPORTANT  LITERARY  DISCOV- 
ERY. We  learn  by  the  last  steamer 
from  England  that  a  certain  distinguish- 
ed Shakspearian  Editor  and  Critic,  who 
has  already  proved  that  the  Mighty  Bard 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  distinctly  prophe- 
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sied  iron-plated  steamers  and  the  potato- 
rot,  has  now  discovered  that  the  Swan  of 
Avon  fully  comprehended  the  Indian  Sys- 
tem of  Medicine,  and  urged  its  universal 
adoption.  Our  readers  have  doubtless 
puzzled  over  that  exclamation  in  Mac- 
beth which  reads,  in  common  editions  of 
the  poet,  '  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  ! ' 
The  slightest  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances shows  the  absurdity  of  this  vulgar 
interpretation.  Macbeth  was  deservedly 
disgusted  with  the  practice  of  the  regular 
family  physician  who  confessed  himself 
unable  to  relieve  the  case  in  hand.  He 
would  therefore  request  him  to  abandon 
his  pretensions,  not  to  the  dogs,  which 
is  simply  ridiculous,  but  in  favor  of  some 
class  of  men  more  skilled  in  the  potencies 
of  medicine.  The  line,  as  it  came  from 
the  pen  of  Shakspeare,  undoubtedly  read, 
4  Throw  Physicke  to  the  Powwows ' ;  in 
other  words,  resign  the  healing  art  to  the 
Indians,  who  alone  are  able  to  practise  it 
with  success.  And  now  mark  the  per- 
fectly simple  method  of  accounting  for 
the  blunder.  We  have  only  to  suppose 
that  a  careless  copyist  or  tipsy  type-set- 
ter managed  to  get  one  loop  too  many 
upon  the  4  P,'  —  thus  transforming  the 
passage  into,  '  Throw  Physicke  to  the 
Bowwows.'  The  proof-reader,  naturally 
taking  this  for  an  infantile  expression  for 
the  canine  race,  changed  the  last  word 
to  4  dogs,'  as  it  has  ever  since  stood." 

Mr.  Clifton  smiled,  and  said,  "  Even  if 
the  emendation  and  inference  could  be 
accepted,  the  testimony  of  any  man  off 
the  speciality  he  studied  would  only  im- 
ply, not  that  the  new  school  was  perfect, 
but  that  he  realized  some  imperfection 
in  the  old  one.  And  this  conviction  I 
have  had  occasion  to  act  upon,  when  my 
church  has  been  shaken  by  spiritualism, 
abolitionism,  and  the  like ;  for  I  knew 
that  what  was  truly  effective  in  a  rival 
ministry  must  show  what  was  defective 
in  my  own." 

41  If  you  speak  of  modern  spiritualism," 
said  Professor  Owlsdarck,  "  you  must  al- 
low it  to  be  lamentably  inferior  to  the 
same  mystery  of  old.  For  how  compare 
the  best  ghostly  doings  of  these  days, 


those  at  Stratford  in  Connecticut,  for  ex- 
ample, I  will  not  say  to  the  famous  doings 
at  Delphi  and  Dodona,  but  even  to  the 
Moodus  Noises  once  heard  at  East  Had- 
dam  in  that  State  ?  The  ancestors  of 
some  of  these  nervous  media  testify  to 
roarings  in  the  air,  rumblings  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  mountain,  explosions  like  vol- 
leys of  musketry,  the  moving  of  heavy 
stones,  and  the  violent  shaking  of  houses. 
Ah,  Sir,  you  should  use  effort  to  have  put 
to  type  your  reverend  brother  Bradley 's 
memoir  on  this  subject,  whereof  the  sole 
copy  is  held  by  the  Historical  Society  at 
Hartford." 

"  Every  recent  quackery  is  so  overlaid 
with  a  veneering  of  science,"  said  the 
clergyman,  "  that  those  who  have  not  had 
sufficient  training  to  know  that  they  lack 
scientific  methods  of  thought  are  often 
unable  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
a  fact  and  an  inference.  There  is  much 
practical  shrewdness  and  intelligence  here 
in  Foxden  ;  yet  I  am  constantly  surprised 
to  see  how  few,  in  relation  to  any  circum- 
stance out  of  the  daily  routine  of  business- 
life,  recognize  the  difference  between  pos- 
sibility, probability,  and  demonstration. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  im- 
part a  sense  of  their  deficiency  to  those 
who  have  only  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with  the  loose  forms  of  ordinary  lan- 
guage." 

44  If  we  may  believe  the  Padre  Clavi- 
gero,"  observed  the  Professor,  "  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  language  so  fit  for 
metaphysical  subjects,  and  so  abounding 
in  abstract  terms,  as  the  ancient  Mexi- 
can." 

This  remark  seemed  hardly  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  for  whatever  the  excellences  of 
that  tongue  might  have  been,  there  were 
insuperable  objections  to  its  adoption  as 
a  vehicle  of  communication  between  Mr. 
Clifton  and  his  parishioners.  But  the  last- 
named  gentleman,  with  generous  tact, 
allowed  the  conversation  to  wander  back 
to  those  primitive  solidities  whither  it 
naturally  tended.  It  did  not  take  long 
to  get  to  the  Pharaohs,  of  whose  domestic 
arrangements  the  Professor  talked  with 
the  familiar  air  of  a  man  who  dined  with 
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them  once  a  week.  From  these  venera- 
ble potentates  we  soon  came  upon  their 
irrepressible  mummies,  and  here  () \\ls- 
clarck  was  as  thoroughly  at  home  as  if  lie 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  catacomb.  In- 
deed, this  singular  person  appeared  fairly 
alive  only  when  he  surrounded  himself 
with  the  deadest  antiquities  of  the  dim- 
mest past.  His  remarks,  as  I  have  be- 
fore admitted,  had  that  interest  which 
must  belong  to  the  careful  investigation 
of  anything;  but  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing into  how  much  worthier  channels  his 
powers  of  accurate  investigation  and  in- 
defatigable research  might  have  been  di- 
rected. 

Colonel  Prowley  was  of  course  delight- 
ed, and  declared  that  every  syllable  his 
friend  delivered  was  worthy  to  be  record- 
ed in  that  golden  ink  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  for,  as  he  assured  us,  there 
were  extant  ancient  manuscripts,  written 
with  a  pigment  of  the  precious  metals,  of 
which  the  matter  was  of  far  less  impor- 
tance than  that  conveyed  by  the  learned 
utterances  we  had  been  privileged  to  hear. 

Mr.  Clifton  showed  no  disposition  to 
dispute  this  assertion,  but  kindly  assisted 
by  asking  many  intelligent  questions, 
none  having  reference  to  anything  later 
than  B.  C.  500.  After  dinner  we  adjourn- 
ed to  the  library,  and  passed  the  afternoon 
in  looking  over  collections  of  autographs 
and  relics.  We  were  also  shown  some 
volumes  possessing  an  interest  quite  apart 
from  their  rarity,  and  some  very  choice 
engravings.  In  short,  the  hours  went  so 
pleasantly  that  we  were  all  astonished 
when  our  host,  looking  at  his  watch,  de- 
clared that  it  was  time  to  order  Tom  to 
bring  the  carryall  for  Wrexford.  Ac- 
cordingly, Miss  Prowley  having  rung  the 
bell,  whispered  in  the  gentlest  manner 
to  the  maid  who  answered  the  summons. 
A  shrill  feminine  shouting  was  present  ly 
heard  from  the  rear  of  the  house,  follow- 
ed by  the  voice  of  Tom  gruffly  responsive 
from  the  distant  barn.  At  this  juncture 
Mr.  Clifton  took  his  leave,  and  Professor 
Owlsdarck  retired  to  his  chamber  to  be- 
deck himself  for  the  trustees,  parents,  and 
pupils  of  the  Wrexford  Academy. 


III. 


TOM  and  the  carryall  at,  length  ap- 
peared, and  Professor  Owlsdarck,  in  a 
new  suit  of  black  clothes,  in  which  the 
lately  folded  creases  were  verv  percepti- 
ble, came  forth  a  sort  of  musty  bride- 
groom out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiced  as 
a  strong  statistician  to  run  his  appointed 
race.  Kate  and  I  thought  it  best  to  di- 
minish the  final  bustle  of  departure  by 
lingering  on  the  piazza  just  before  the; 
open  door,  where  we  could  easily  add 
our  parting  good -wishes,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  out  of  the  house.  For 
there  seemed  to  be  some  trouble  in  put- 
ting the  Prol'essor,  with  as  little  "  tum- 
bling "  as  possible,  into  his  narrow  over- 
coat, and  then  in  finding  his  lecture. 
which  had  dropped  under  the  table  dur- 
ing the  operation,  and  then  in  recover- 
ing his  spectacles  from  the  depths  of 
some  obscure  pocket.  Although  Colo- 
nel Prowley  had  wellnigh  exhausted  the 
language  of  jubilant  enthusiasm,  I  man- 
aged, while  helping  Professor  Owlsdarck 
into  the  carryall,  to  express  a  respect i'ul 
interest  in  his  success.  Yet,  while  the 
words  were  on  my  lips,  I  could  not  but 
remember  what  Strype  had  said  in  the 
morning,  and  admit  the  great  likelihood 
of  its  truth.  And  although  beginning 
to  feel  pretty  nervous  as  the  time  drew 
near  for  my  own  sacrifice,  I  congratulat- 
ed myself  upon  a  preparation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  modern  demands  of  a  ly- 
ceum  audience.  With  a  pleasant  sense 
of  superior  sagacity  to  this  far  more  learn- 
ed candidate  for  popular  favor,  I  propos- 
ed, instead  of  returning  to  the  house,  to 
take  an  hour's  stroll  by  the  river,  and  go 
thence  to  the  Town  Hall  at  the  appointed 
time. 

"  The  very  thing  I  was  going  to  sug- 
gest," said  Kate,  "for  I  don't  feel  like 
talking.  My  mind  is  so  full  of  excite- 
ment about  your  poem  that  ordinary  con- 
versational proprieties  are  almost  impos- 
sible." 

Our  host,  with  true  courtesy,  permit- 
ted us  to  do  as  we  pleased,  merely  say- 
ing that  he  would  reserve  the  seat  next 
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him  for  my  wife,  so  that  we  need  not  ar- 
rive till  it  was  time  to  commence  the  per- 
formance. 

"  But  you  are  going  to  forget  your 
manuscript ! "  he  pleasantly  added.  "  See, 
it  lies  on  the  entry-table  with  your  gloves 
and  overcoat." 

Of  course  there  was  no  danger  of  do- 
ing anything  of  the  sort,  for  a  memoran- 
dum to  take  good  care  of  that  had  print- 
ed itself  in  the  largest  capitals  upon  the 
tablets  of  memory.  I  did  feel  disagree- 
ably, however,  when  my  old  friend,  in 
handing  it  to  me,  looked  wistfully  at  the 
neat  case  of  polished  leather  in  which  it 
was  securely  tied.  It  was,  indeed,  pain- 
ful to  disappoint  both  in  subject  and  style 
of  composition  the  kind  interest  with 
which  he  waited  my  appearance  before 
an  audience  of  his  townsmen.  The  on- 
ly antidote  to  such  regrets  was  the  reflec- 
tion that  I  had  prepared  what  would  be 
most  likely  to  cause  the  ultimate  satis- 
faction of  all  parties ;  for  his  mortifica- 
tion at  my  general  unpopularity  and  con- 
sequent defeat  would  of  course  have  been 
greater  than  any  personal  satisfaction  he 
might  have  experienced  in  the  dry  and 
antique  matter  accordant  with  his  pecul- 
iar taste.  I  essayed  some  cheerful  re- 
mark, as  the  shining  packet  slipped  into 
my  breast-pocket,  and  I  buttoned  my 
coat  securely  across  the  chest,  that  I 
might  be  continually  conscious  that  the 
important  contents  had  not  dropped  out. 

"  Remember,  I  shall  be  on  the  second 
settee  from  the  platform ;  for.  I  would 
not  willingly  lose  the  slightest  word," 
was  the  farewell  exclamation  of  Colonel 
Prow  ley. 

"  You  are  too  good,  Sir,"  I  answered, 
as  we  turned  from  the  house;  "I  may 
always  count  upon  your  kind  indulgence, 
and  perhaps  more  of  it  will  be  claimed 
this  evening  than  your  partiality  leads 
you  to  suspect." 

"  And  now,"  said  I  to  Kate,  when  we 
were  fairly  out  of  hearing,  "  let  us  dis- 
miss for  the  last  hour  this  provoking  po- 
em, and  forget  that  there  are  lyceum- 
lectures,  Indian  doctors,  and  General 
Courts  in  this  beautiful  world." 


Of  course  I  never  suspected  that  we 
could  do  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I 
thought  an  innocent  hypocrisy  to  that 
effect  might  beguile  the  time  yet  before 
us.  Kate  acquiesced ;  and  we  walked 
along  a  wooded  path  where  every  stone 
and  shrub  was  rich  in  associations  with 
that  first  summer  in  Foxden  when  our 
acquaintance  began.  And  soon  our  pet- 
ty anxiety  was  merged  in  deeper  feel- 
ings that  flowed  upon  us,  as  the  great 
event  in  our  mortal  existence  was  seen 
in  the  retrospect  from  the  same  pleasant 
places  where  it  once  loomed  grandly  be- 
fore us.  The  sweet,  fantastic  anticipa- 
tions that  pronounced  the  "  All  Hail, 
Hereafter,"  to  the  great  romance  of  life 
again  started  from  familiar  objects  to 
breathe  a  freer  atmosphere.  The  com- 
ing fact,  which  all  natural  things  once 
called  upon  us  to  accept  as  the  final  rest- 
ing-place of  the  soul,  had  passed  by  us, 
and  we  could  look  onward  still.  We 
saw  that  marriage  was  not  the  satisfac- 
tion of  life,  but  a  noble  means  whereby 
our  selfish  infirmities  might  be  purified 
by  divine  light.  Well  for  us  that  this 
Masque  and  Triumph  of  Nature  should 
not  always  be  seen  as  from  the  twentieth 
year !  It  is  too  cheap  a  way  to  idealize 
and  ennoble  self  in  the  noontide  sun  of 
one  marriage-day.  Yet  let  the  gauze  and 
tinsel  be  removed  when  they  may;  for 
all  earnest  souls  there  are  realities  be- 
hind them  that  shall  make  the  heavens 
and  earth  seem  accidents.  It  once  seems 
as  if  marriage  would  discolor  the  world 
with  roseate  tint ;  but  it  does  better  :  it 
enlightens  it.  Thus,  in  imagination,  did 
we  sally  backward  and  forward  as  the 
twilight  thickened  about  us.  In  deli- 
cious sympathy  of  silence  we  watched 
quivering  shadows  in  the  water,  and 
marked  how  the  patient  elms  gathered 
in  their  strength  to  endure  the  storms 
of  winter. 

"It  is  not  a  lottery,"  I  said,  at  last, 
unconsciously  thinking  aloud. 

"  No,"  responded  Kate  ;  "  it  was  so 
christened  of  old,  because  our  shrewd 
New-Englanders  had  not  made  possible 
a  better  simile.  It  is  like  one  of  the 
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great  Gift  Enterprises  of  these  latter 
years,  where  everybody  is  sure  of  his 
money's  worth  in  book  or  trinket,  and  is 
surprised  by  a  present  into  the  bargain. 
The  majority,  to  be  sure,  get  but  their 
bit  of  soap  or  their  penny-whistle,  while 
a  fortunate  few  are  provided  with  gold 
watches  and  diamond  breast-pins." 

I  thought  this  a  good  comparison  ;  but 
I  did  not  say  so,  tor  I  was  in  the  mood 
to  rise  for  my  analogy  or  allegory,  in- 
stead of  swooping  to  pick  it  out  of  Mr. 
1'er ham's  advertisements. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear,"  I  rejoined,  at 
length  ;  "  let  us,  who  have  won  genuine 
jewelry,  exalt  our  gains  by  some  nobler 
image.  A  stagnant  puddle  of  water  may 
reflect  the  blessed  sun  even  better  than 
this  river  that  eddies  by  our  feet,  yet  it 
is  not  there  that  one  likes  to  look  for 
it." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  farthest  bound  of 
reaction  from  transcendentalism,  that 
causes  us,  when  we  do  think  a  free 
thought,  to  look  about  for  something 
grimly  practical  to  fasten  it  upon,"  ar- 
gued Kate,  smilingly.  "  Yet  I  do  not 
quite  agree  with  the  reason  of  my  Auut 
Patience  for  devoting  herself  to  the  rough- 
est part  of  gardening.  A  taste  for  flow- 
ers, she  contends,  is  legitimate  only  when 
it  has  perfected  itself  out  of  a  taste  for 
earth-worms.  There  are  truly  thoughts 
only  to  be  symbolized  by  sunset  colors  and 
the  song  of  birds,  that  are  better  than  if 
mortared  with  logic  and  based  as  firmly 
as  the  Pyramids." 

The  fatal  word  "  Pyramids "  sent  us 
flying  through  the  ages  till  we  reached 
the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs,  whence  we 
came  bounding  back  again  through  Gre- 
cian civilization,  mediaeval  darkness,  and 
modern  enlightenment,  till  we  naturally 
stopped  at  Professor  Owlsdarek  and  the 
carryall,  by  this  time  Hearing  Wrexford. 
My  own  literary  performance,  so  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  the  Professor,  next 
occupied  our  attention,  and  we  realized 
the  fact  that  it  was  time  to  be  moving 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  Town 
Hall.' 

"  Don't  let  us  get  there  till  just  the 


hour  for  commencing,"  said  I,  endeavor- 
ing to  restrain  the  quickened  step  of  my 
companion. 

And  I  quoted  the  ghastly  merriment 
of  the  gentleman  going  to  be  hung,  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  sure  to  be  no 
fun  till  he  arrived. 

We  said  nothing  else,  but  indulged 
in  a  very  definite  sort  of  wandering  by 
the  river's  bank,  —  I  nervously  looking 
at  my  watch,  occasionally  devouring  a 
troche,  and  patting  my  manuscript  pock- 
et, or,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
touching  the  polished  surface  of  the  case 
within. 

We  timed  it  to  a  minute.  At  exact- 
ly half- past  seven  o'clock,  I  proceeded 
up  the  broad  aisle  of  the  Town  Hall,  put 
my  wife  into  the  place  reserved  with 
the  Prowley  party  upon  settee  number 
two  from  the  platform,  and  mounted  the 
steps  of  that  awful  elevation  amid  gen- 
eral applause. 

The  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Ge- 
lasmiphilous  Society,  who  occupied  a  chair 
at  the  right  of  the  desk,  came  forward 
to  receive  me,  and  we  shook  hands  with 
an  affectation  of  the  most  perfect  ease 
and  naturalness.  Here,  a  noisy  satisfac- 
tion, as  of  boys  in  the  gallery,  accom- 
panied by  a  much  fainter  enthusiasm 
among  their  elders  below. 

"  You  are  just  in  time,"  whispered  the 
President.  "  I  was  afraid  you  would  be 
too  late  ;  we  always  like  to  begin  punc- 
tually." 

"  I  am  all  ready,"  said  I,  faintly ;  "  you 
may  announce  me  immediately." 

I  subsided  into  the  orator's  chair,  and 
glanced,  for  the  first  time,  at  my  audi- 
ence. The  Young  Men,  somehow  or  oth- 
er, did  not  appear  so  numerous  as  I  had 
hoped.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Dastick, 
and  a  good  many  friends  of  eminently 
scientific  character,  loomed  up  with  fear- 
ful distinctness.  Even  the  malleable  el- 
ement of  youth  seemed  to  harden  by  the 
side  of  that  implacable  fibre  of  scholastic 
maturity  which  was  bound  to  resist  m} 
most  delicate  manipulation.  I  withstood, 
with  some  effort,  the  stage-fright  that 
was  trying  to  creep  over  me,  and  hastily 
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snatched  the  manuscript  from  my  pock- 
et. Yes,  I  must  have  been  confused, 
indeed  ;  for  here  is  the  string  round  the 
case  tied  in  a  hard  knot,  and  I  could 
have  taken  my  oath  that  I  fastened  it  in 
a  very  loose  bow  !  I  picked  at  it,  and 
pulled  at  it,  and  humored  it  in  every 
possible  Avay,  but  the  plaguy  thing  was 
as  fast  as  ever.  At  last — just  as  the 
President  was  approaching  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  remarks,  and  had  got  as  far 
as,  "  /  shall  now  have  (he  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing a  yentleman  who"  etc.,  etc.  — 
I  bethought  myself  of  a  relief  quite  as 
near  at  hand  as  that  key  which  Faithful 
held  in  his  bosom  during  his  confinement 
in  Doubting  Castle.  My  penknife  was 
drawn  to  the  rescue,  and  the  string  sev- 
ered, while  the  President,  retiring  to  his 
chair,  politely  waved  me  to  the  place 
he  had  occupied.  Again  great  applause 
from  the  gallery,  with  tempered  applause 
from  below.  With  as  much  unconcern 
as  I  could  conveniently  assume,  I  ad- 
vanced to  the  front,  took  a  final  survey 
of  the  audience,  laid  my  manuscript  on 
the  desk,  turned  back  the  cover,  and  fix- 
ed my  eyes  upon  the  page  before  me. 

How  describe  the  nightmare  horror 
that  then  broke  upon  my  senses  ?  Up- 
on the  first  page,  in  large,  writing-mas- 
ter's hand,  I  had  inscribed  my  title :  — 
"  THE  WHIMS  OF  NEW  EXGLAXD  :  A 
POEM."  In  its  place,  in  still  larger 
hand,  in  lank  and  grisly  characters,  star- 
ed this  hideous  substitute :  — 

"THE  OBSEQUIES  OF  CHEOPS: 
A  LECTURE." 

With  that  vivid  rapidity  with  which  va- 
ri  .,d  and  minute  scenery  is  crowded  into  a 
moment  of  despair,  I  perceived  the  fatal 
blunder.  Owlsdarck  and  I  had  changed 
manuscripts.  Upon  that  entry -table 
where  lay  my  poem,  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  departure  had  for  a  moment  thrown 
his  lecture.  The  cases  being  identical 
in  appearance,  he  had  taken  up  my  un- 
fortunate production,  which,  doubtless, 
at  that  very  moment,  he  was  opening 
before  parents,  trustee?,  and  pupils  con- 
nected with  the  Wrexford  Academy.  I 


will  not  deny,  that,  in  the  midst  of  my 
own  perplexity,  a  ghastly  sense  of  the 
ridi'-ulotis  came  over  me,  as  I  thought  of 
the  bewilderment  of  the  Professor.  For 
an  -instant  of  time  I  actually  knew  a 
grim  enjoyment  in  the  fact  that  circum- 
stances had  perpetrated  a  much  better 
joke  than  any  in  my  poem.  But  my 
heart  stopped  beating  as  an  impatient 
rumble  of  applause  testified  that  the  de- 
sires of  the  audience  were  awaiting  grat- 
ification. 

I  glared  upon  the  expectant  faces  be- 
fore me ;  but  they  seemed  to  melt  and 
fuse  into  one  another,  or  to  dance  about 
quite  independently  of  the  bodies  with 
which  they  should  have  been  connected. 
I  strove  to  murmur  an  apology ;  but  the 
words  stuck  in  my  throat. 

More  applause,  in  which  a  slight  -whis- 
tling flavor  was  apparent.  A  kicking,  as 
of  cow-hide  boots  of  juvenile  proportions, 
audible  from  the  gallery.  A  suspicion  of 
cat-calling  in  a  monad  state  of  develop- 
ment about  the  door.  Of  course  my  pros- 
pects were  ruined.  My  knees  seemed 
disposed  to  deposit  their  burden  upon  the 
floor.  Hope  was  utterly  extinguished  in 
my  breast.  There  I  stood,  weak  and 
contemptible,  before  the  wretched  popu- 
lace whose  votes  I  had  come  to  solicit. 
Then  it  was,  the  resolution,  or  rather  the 
raye,  of  despair  inspired  me.  I  determin- 
ed to  take  a  terrible  vengeance  upon  my 
abandoned  constituents.  Quick  as  light- 
ning the  thought  leaped  to  execution.  I 
seized  the  insufferable  composition  be- 
fore me,  and  began  to  fulminate  its  sen- 
tences at  the  democracy  of  Foxden. 

"  Fulminate  "  is  expressive  ;  but  words 
like  "  roar  "  and  "  bellow  "  must  be  bor- 
rowed to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
vocal  power  put  into  that  performance. 
For  it  is  a  habit  of  our  infirm  natures 
to  counteract  embarrassment  by  some 
physical  exaggeration,  which,  by  absorb- 
ing our  chief  attention,  leaves  little  to 
be  occupied  with  the  cause  of  distress. 
Persons  of  extreme  diffidence  are  some- 
times able  to  face  society  by  behaving  as 
if  they  were  vulgarly  at  their  ease,  and 
men  troubled  with  a  morbid  modesty  of- 
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ten  find  relief  in  acting  a  character  of 
overweening  pride.  Thus  it  was  only 
by  absorbing  attention  in  the  effort  to 
produce  a  very  sensational  order  of  dec- 
lamation that  I  could  perform  the  task 
undertaken.  Owlsdarck's  handwriting 
was  luckily  large  and  legible  ;  and  I  was 
able  to  storm  and  gesticulate  without 
hunk-ranee. 

I  ploughed  through  the  tough  old  hom- 
ily, tossing  up  the  biggest  size  of  words 
as  if  they  were  not  worth  thinking  of. 
I  went  at  the  lamented  Cheops  with 
a  fearful  enthusiasm.  The  air  seemed 
heavy  with  a  miasma  of  information.  It 
was  not  my  fault,  if  every  individual  in 
the  audience  did  not  feel  personally  sticky 
with  the  glutinous  drugs  I  lavished  upon 
the  embalmment.  I  was  as  profuse  with 
my  myrrh,  cassia,  and  aloes,  as  if  those 
costly  vegetable  productions  were  as  cheap 
as  cabbages.  I  split  up  a  sycamore-tree 
to  make  an  external  shell,  as  if  it  were 
as  familiar  a  wood  as  birch  or  hemlock. 
At  last,  having  got  his  case  painted  all 
over  with  appropriate  emblems,  and 
Cheops  himself  done  up  in  his  final  wrap- 
ping, I  struck  a  mighty  blow  upon  the 
desk,  which  set  the  lamps  ringing  and 
flaring  in  majestic  emphasis. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  presence 
of  an  audience  was  once  more  recalled 
to  me.  Enthusiastic  applause,  peal  after 
peal,  responded  to  my  efforts.  I  ventur- 
ed to  look  out  into  the  hall  before  me. 
Dr.  Dastick  was  thumping  with  energy 
upon  the  neighboring  settee.  The  elders 
of  Foxden  were  leading  the  approbation, 
and  a  wild  tattoo  was  resonant  from  the 
gallery.  The  face  of  Colonel  Prowley 
was  aglow  with  satisfaction,  and  the  dear 
old  gentleman  actually  waved  his  hand- 
kerchief as  he  caught  my  eye.  But  my 
frightened,  pale  -  faced  Kate,  —  my  first 
shudder  returned  again  as  I  met  her  gaze. 
Again  I  felt  the  sinking,  prickling  sensa- 
tion of  being  in  for  it.  There  was  no  re- 
source but  to  charge  at  the  Professor's 
manuscript  as  vigorously  as  ever. 

I  now  went  to  pyramid-making  with 
the  same  zeal  with  which  I  had  acted  as 
undertaker.  Leeks,  parsley,  and  gar- 


lic, to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  and 
sixty  talents,  were  lavished  upon  the 
workmen.  Stuffed  cats  and  sacred  croc- 
odiles were  carried  in  procession  to  en- 
courage them.  Stones,  thirty  feet  long, 
were  heaved  out  of  quarries,  and  hiero- 
glyphics chopped  into  them  Svith  wonder- 
ful despatch.  At  last,  after  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  laborious  vociferation,  I  man- 
aged to  get  the  pyramid  done  and  Cheops 
put  into  it.  A  sort  of  dress  -parade  of 
authorities  was  finally  called  :  Herodo- 
tus, Tacitus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo, 
Pliny,  Solinus,  and  many  others,  were 
fired  in  concluding  volleys  among  the 
audience.  I  was  conscious  of  a  salvo  of 
clapping,  pounding,  and  stamping  that 
thundered  in  reply.  The  last  sentence 
had  been  uttered.  Again  the  audience 
blurred  and  danced  before  my  eyes;  I 
staggered  back,  and  sank  confused  and 
breathless  into  the  orator's  chair. 

44  Good,  good,"  whispered  the  Presi- 
dent. "  It  was  a  capital  idea ;  ha,  ha, 
very  funny  !  To  hear  you  hammering 
away  at  Egyptian  antiquities  as  if  you  'd 
never  thought  of  anything  else  !  The 
elocution  and  gestures,  too,  were  per- 
fectly tall;— the  Young  Men  of  our  So- 
ciety were  delighted  ; — I  could  see  they 
were." 

"  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you,  Sir," 
said  Dr.  Dastick,  who  had  elbowed  his 
way  to  the  platform.  "  I  confess  my- 
self most  agreeably  disappointed  in  your 
performance.  There  was  in  it  a  solidity 
of  information  and  a  curiosity  of  impor- 
tant research  for  which  I  was  totally  un- 
prepared. Let  me  hope  that  such  powers 
of  oratory  as  we  have  heard  this  evening 
may  soon  plead  the  cause  of  good  learn- 
ing in  the  legislature  of  our  State." 

"  A  good  subject,  my  dear  young  friend, 
and  admirably  developed,"  exclaimed  Col- 
onel Prowley.  "  You  have  already  won 
the  palm  of  victory,  if  I  rightly  read  the 
faces  of  some  who  were  too  quick  to  en- 
dow you  with  the  common  levity  and  in- 
discretion of  youth." 

"  You  have  had  success  with  young 
and  old,"  said  the  Reverend  Mr.  Clifton, 
kindly  holding  out  his  hand.  "  We  have 
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rarely  lecturers  who  seem  to  give  such 
universal  satisfaction." 

After  these  congratulations,  and  others 
to  the  same  purpose,  the  real  state  of  the 
case  could  no  longer  be  hidden.  Instead 
of  the  mortification  and  defeat  confident- 
ly expected,  I  had  unwittingly  made  a 
ten-strike  upon  that  erratic  set  of  pins, 
the  Foxden  public.  The  Young  Men, 
who  knew  me  only  as  the  j-eAwroTrotor,  or 
laughter-maker,  of  their  merry  associa- 
tion, considered  the  sombre  getting  up 
and  energetic  delivery  of  the  Cheops 
lecture  the  very  best  joke  I  had  ever 
perpetrated.  Some  of  the  most  influen- 
tial citizens,  as  has  been  already  seen, 
were  personally  gratified  in  the  general 
dustiness  of  the  subject ;  while  others, 
perchance,  were  able  to  doze  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  opinions  of  Cheops 
upon  such  disturbing  topics  as  Temper- 
ance, Anti-Slavery,  and  Woman's  Rights 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  patriarchal  and 
comforting  character.  But  the  glory  of 
the  unlooked-for  triumph  seemed  strange- 
ly lessened  by  the  reflection  that  I  had  no 
just  claim  to  the  funereal  plumage  with 
which  I  had  so  happily  decked  myself. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  I  ought  to  tell 
you  that  the  address  I  have  delivered 
this  evening  is  —  in  fact  —  is  not  orig- 
inal." 

"  That 's  just  why  we  like  it,"  rejoin- 
ed Dr.  Dastick.  "  No  young  man  should 
be  original ;  it  is  a  great  impertinence,  if 
he  tries  to  be." 

"  I  do  not  mean  simply  to  acknowledge 
an  indebtedness  to  the  ancient  authori- 
ties quoted  in  the  lecture  ;  but  —  but, 
the  truth  is,  that  the  arrangement  and 
composition  cannot  properly  be  called 
my  own." 

"  Not  the  least  consequence,"  said 
Colonel  Prowley.  "  You  showed  a  com- 
mendable modesty  in  seeking  the  aid  of 
any  discreet  and  learned  person.  You 
know  I  offered  to  give  you  what  assist- 
ance was  in  my  power ;  but  you  found 
—  unexpectedly,  at  the  last  moment,  per- 
haps —  some  wiser  friend." 

"  Most  unexpectedly, — at  the  very  last 
moment,"  I  murmured. 


"  As  for  originality,"  said  the  clergy- 
man, pleasantly,  "  when  you  have  come 
to  my  age,  you  will  cease  to  trouble  your- 
self much  about  it.  No  man  can  accom- 
plish anything  important  without  a  large 
indebtedness  to  those  who  have  lived,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  live.  We  know  that 
the  old  fathers  not  only  dared  to  lack 
originality,  but  even  to  consider  times 
and  peoples  in  their  selection  and  treat- 
ment of  topics.  Nnn  quod  sentiunt,  sed 
quod  necesse  est  dicunt,  may  be  said  of 
them  in  no  disparagement.  For,  not  to 
mention  others,  I  might  quote  Cyprian, 
Minutius,  Lactantius,  and  Hilarius," 

"  Anything  hilarious  is  as  much  out  of 
place  in  a  lecture  as  it  would  be  in  a  ser- 
mon," interrupted  Dr.  Dastick,  who  had 
evidently  missed  the  drift  of  his  pastor's 
remarks.  "  And  I  rejoice  that  the  suc- 
cess of  our  friend  who  has  spoken  this 
evening  rebukes  those  vain  and  shallow 
witlings  who  have  sometimes  degraded 
the  lyceum.  I  could  send  such  fellows 
to  make  sport  in  the  courts  of  luxurious 
princes,  for  they  may  well  follow  after 
jousts,  tourneys,  stage-^'*ys,  and  like  su- 
gar-plums of  Satan ;  as,  indeed,  we  need 
them  not  in  this  Puritan  commonwealth. 
But  come,  all  of  you,  for  an  hour,  to  my 
house ;  for  I  am  mistaken,  if  there  be  not 
in  my  cabinet  many  rare  illustrations  of 
the  discourse  we  have  just  heard.  I  have 
several  bones  by  me,  which,  if  they  be- 
longed not  to  Cheops  himself,  may  well 
be  relics  of  his  near  relations.  And  as 
an  offset  to  their  dry  and  wasted  estate, 
I  have  some  luscious  pears  which  are  just 
now  at  full  maturity." 

Colonel  Prowley  and  his  party  had 
small  inclination  to  resist  the  Doctor's 
invitation,  and  it  was  speedily  agreed 
that  the  lecturer  (having,  as  we  have 
seen,  escaped  consignment  to  European 
monarch?)  should  have  the  privilege  of 
mingling  in  the  social  life  of  Foxden  for 
the  next  hour  or  so. 

"  But  you  forget  Professor  Owlsdarck," 
I  ventured  to  whisper  to  the  Colonel. 
"  I  must  see  him  the  instant  he  returns. 
That  is  —  I  am  very  impatient  to  hear 
of  his  success.  I  cannot  let  him  arrive 
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at  your  house,  if  I  am  not  there  to  meet 
him." 

My  host  stared  a  little  at  this  impetu- 
osity of  interest,  and  then  informed  me 
that  the  carryall  from  Wrexfbrd  must 
necessarily  pass  Dastiek's  house,  and  that 
he  himself  would  run  out  and  stop  it  and 
brills  in  the  Professor. 

"No,"  I  exclaimed,  with  energy ;  "prom- 
ise that  I  may  go  out  and  receive  Owls- 
darek  alone,  or  I  cannot  go  to  Dr.  Das- 
tick's." 

"  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  any  prece- 
dent for  this,"  argued  the  Colonel,  grave- 

iy- 

"  Then  we  must  make  one,"  I  assert- 
ed. "  For  surely  nothing  is  more  ap- 
propriate than  that  a  lecturer,  return- 
ing from  his  exercise,  whether  in  tri- 
umph or  defeat,  should  be  first  encoun- 
tered by  some  brother  of  the  craft  who 
can  have  adequate  sympathy  with  his 
feelings." 

After  some  demur,  Colonel  Prowley 
consented  to  adopt  this  view  of  the  case ; 
and  we  passed  out  of  the  hot  lecture- 
room  into  the  still,  fresh  night.  Here 
Kate  took  my  arm  and  we  managed  for 
an  instant  to  lag  behind  the  crowd. 

"  I  am  not  mad  yet,"  I  said,  "  though 
when  I  began  that  extraordinary  lecture 
you  must  have  thought  me  so." 

"  For  a  few  moments,"  replied  my 
wife,  "  I  was  utterly  bewildered ;  but 
soon,  of  course,  I  guessed  the  explana- 
tion. You  appeared  before  the  Foxden 
audience  with  Professor  Owlsdarck's  lec- 
ture." 

"  And  he  appeared  with  my  poem  be- 
fore the  audience  in  Wrexford." 

44  Good  Heavens  !  "  exclaimed  Kate, 
41 1  never  thought  of  that  part  of  it !  " 

"  Yet  that  is  the  part  of  it  of  which  it 
behooves  us  to  think  just  at  present,"  I 
replied.  "  To  my  utter  amazement,  there 
has  been  something,  either  in  the  Profes- 
sor's wisdom  or  in  my  rendering  of  it, 
that  has  taken  with  the  audience.  Not 
knowing  what  Owlsdarck  has  done,  or 
may  wish  to  do,  I  have  not  explained  the 
humiliating  and  ridiculous  blunder,  — 
though  I  have  stoutly  denied  myself  any 


credit  for  the  information  or  composition 
of  the  lecture." 

44  But  the  Professor  could  n't  have  read 
your  poem  at  Wrexford  'I  " 

44  Two  hours  ago  I  should  have  thought 
it  so  impossible,  that  only  one  thing  in 
the  world  would  have  seemed  to  me  more 
so,  and  that  was  that  I  should  have  read 
his  lecture  in  Foxden.  But,  luckily,  I 
have  permission  to  stop  the  carryall  on 
its  way  back,  and  so  meet  Owlsdarck  be- 
fore he  comes  into  the  house.  Let  us 
keep  the  secret  for  the  present,  and  wait 
further  developments." 

As  others  of  the  party  had  begun  to 
look  back,  and  to  linger  for  us  to  come 
up,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  further 
conference.  And  so  we  made  an  effort, 
and  talked  of  everything  but  what  we 
were  thinking  of,  till  we  reached  Dr. 
Dastick's  house. 

I  was  conscious  of  a  sweet  memory, 
while  passing  along  the  broad,  loAv-roofed 
piazza  where  I  first  met  my  wife.  And 
I  marvelled  that  fate  had  so  arranged 
matters,  that,  again  in  the  moonlight, 
near  that  very  spot,  I  was  to  have  an 
ini|X)rtant  interview  with  another  per- 
son with  whom  my  destiny  had  become 
strangely  entangled. 

One  sense  was  painfully  acute  while 
the  relics  and  pears  were  being  passed 
about  during  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing. At  any  period  I  could  have  heard 
the  creak  of  the  venerable  carryall  above 
the  swarm  of  information  which  buzzed 
about  the  Doctor's  parlor.  I  responded 
to  the  waggish  raillery  of  the  young  men, 
talked  bones  with  their  seniors,  disclaim- 
ed all  originality  in  my  lecture,  thanked 
people  for  what  they  said  about  my  spir- 
ited declamation,  and  —  through  it  all  — 
listened  intently  for  the  solemn  rumble 
upon  the  Wrexford  road.  Time  really 
seemed  to  stop  and  go  backward,  as  if 
in  compliment  to  the  ancient  fragments 
of  t^ums,  wrappages,  and  scarabici  that 
were  produced  for  our  inspection.  The 
carryall,  I  thought,  must  have  broken 
down  ;  Wrexford  had,  perchance,  been 
suddenly  destroyed,  like  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain  ;  the  Professor  had  been  tarred  and 
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feathered  by  the  enraged  inhabitants,  or, 
perhaps,  had  been  murdered  upon  the 
road ;  —  there  was  no  limit  to  the  dole- 
ful hypotheses  which  suggested  them- 
selves. 

And,  in  fact,  it  was  now  getting  late 
to  everybody.  The  last  pear  had  vanish- 
ed, and  people  began  to  look  at  the  clock. 
Colonel  Prowley  was  audibly  wondering 
what  could  have  detained  the  Professor, 
and  Dr.  Dastick  was  expressing  his  re- 
gret at  not  having  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him,  when,  —  no,  —  yes,  a  jerking  trun- 
dle was  heard  in  the  distance,  —  it  was 
not  the  wind  this  time  !  I  seized  my  hat, 
rushed  from  the  house,  and  paused  not 
till  I  had  stopped  the  carryall  with  the 
emphasis  of  a  highwayman. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  get  out, 
Professor  O  wlsdarck,"  I  exclaimed.  "Tom 
can  drive  the  horse  home ;  we  're  all  at 
Dr.  Dastick's,  and  they  've  sent  me  to 
beg  you  to  come  in." 

The  occupant  of  the  vehicle,  upon  hear- 
ing my  voice,  made  haste  to  alight.  Tom 
gave  an  expressive  "  Hud  up,"  and  rolled 
away  into  the  moonlight. 

44  My  dear  Sir,"  said  I,  "  no  apology, — 
no  allusion  to  how  it  happened ;  we  have 
both  suffered  quite  enough.  Only  tell 
me  what  you  managed  to  do  with  my 
poem,  and  what  the  people  of  Wrexford 
have  done  to  you." 

"  What  did  I  do  with  your  poem  ?  " 
echoed  the  Professor, — there  was  an  un- 
dertone of  humorous  satisfaction  in  his 
words  that  I  had  never  before  remark- 
ed,— "  why,  what  could  I  do  with  it  but 
read  it  to  my  audience  ?  They  thought 

it  was  capital,  and Well,  /  thought 

so,  too.  And  if  you  want  to  know  what 
the  trustees  did  to  me,  you  will  find  it  in 
print  in  a  day  or  two.  The  fact  is,  they 
called  a  meeting,  after  I  finished,  and 
unanimously  elected  me  Principal  of  their 
Academy." 

I  managed  to  get  a  few  more  particu- 
lars before  entering  the  house,  and  these, 
with  other  circumstances  afterwards  as- 
certained, made  the  Professor's  adventure 
to  unravel  itself  thus :  O  wlsdarck  had  dis- 
covered the  change  of  manuscript  about 


five  minutes  before  he  was  expected  to 
speak.  The  audience  had  assembled,  and 
(in  view  of  the  respect  which  should  ap- 
pertain to  the  office  for  which  he  was  an 
aspirant)  he  saw  the  humiliation  of  dis- 
appointing the  academic  flock  by  a  con- 
fession of  his  absurd  position.  He  glanced 
at  the  first  page  of  my  verses,  and,  seeing 
that  they  commenced  in  a  grave  and  sol- 
emn strain,  determined  to  run  for  luck, 
and  make  the  best  of  them.  According- 
ly he  began  by  saying,  that,  instead  of  the 
usual  literary  address,  he  should  read  a 
new  American  poem,  which  he  trusted 
'would  prove  popular  and  to  the  purpose. 
It  turned  out  to  be  very  much  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  dismal  Professor  Owlsdarck, 
giving  utterance  to  the  Yankee  quips 
and  waggery  which  I  had  provided,  took 
his  audience  by  storm  with  amazement 
and  delight.  For  the  truth  was,  as  Strype 
had  intimated  in  the  morning,  a  formida- 
ble opposition  had  arrayed  itself  against 
the  Professor,  which  (while  acknowledg- 
ing the  claims  of  his  profound  learning) 
contended  that  he  lacked  sympathy  with 
the  merry  hearts  of  youth,  a  fatal  defect 
in  the  character  of  a  teacher.  Of  course 
the  entertainment  of  the  evening  filled 
all  such  cavillers  with  shame  and  confu- 
sion. There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
own  their  mistake,  and  to  support  the 
many-sided  Owlsdarck  with  all  enthusi- 
asm. Hence  his  unanimous  election,  and 
hence  my  infinite  relief  upon  reentering 
the  Doctor's  house. 

We  determined  to  keep  our  own  coun- 
sel, and  thereupon  ratified  our  uninten- 
tional exchange  of  productions.  I  pre- 
sented my  poem  to  Professor  Owlsdarck, 
and  he  resigned  in  my  favor  all  right,  ti- 
tle, and  interest  in  Cheops  and  his  Obse- 
quies. We  both  felt  easier  after  this  had 
been  done,  and  walked  arm-in-arm  into 
Dr.  Dastick's  parlor,  conscious  of  a  pleth- 
oric satisfaction  strange  to  experience. 

I  need  hardly  allude  to  the  indignation 
of  the  Foxden  electors,  when  the  "  Regu- 
lator "  appeared  the  next  morning  with  a 
bitter  critique  of  my  performance  in  the 
Town  Hall.  There  is  notoriously  a  good 
deal  of  license  allowed  to  opposition  edit- 
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ors  upon  election-day.  But  to  ridicule  a 
serious  and  erudite  lecture  as  "  a  flimsy 
and  buffooning  poem," — there  was,  real- 
ly, in  this,  a  blindness  of  passion,  a  dis- 
play of  impotent  malice,  an  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  common  sense  of  subscrib- 
ers, to  which  the  history  of  editorial  va- 
garies seemed  to  furnish  no  parallel.  Of 
course,  a  libel  so  gross  and  atrocious  not 
only  failed  of  its  object,  but  drove  of  I'  in 
disgust  all  decent  remnants  of  the  oppos- 
ing party  which  the  lecture  of  the  pre- 
vious evening  had  failed  to  conciliate. 

And  now  I  think  it  has  been  explained 
why  I  was  chosen  to  represent  Foxden, 
and  how  my  vote  came  to  be  so  nearly 
unanimous.  Whether  I  made  a  good  use 
of  the  lesson  of  that  fifth  of  November 
it  does  not  become  me  to  say.  But  of 
the  success  of  the  Principal  of  the  \V rex- 
ford  Academy  in  the  useful  sphere  of  la- 
bor upon  which  he  then  entered  I  possess 
undoubted  evidence. 

"  Old  Owlsdarck  *s  a  pretty  stiff  man 
in  school,"  exclaimed  a  chubby  little  fel- 
low in  whom  I  have  some  interest,  when 
he  lately  returned  from  Wrexford  to  pass 
the  summer  vacation, — "Old  Owlsdarck 's 
a  pretty  stiff  man  in  school ;  but  when  he 


comes  into  the  play-ground,  you  ought  to 
hear  him  laugh  and  carry  on  with  the 
boys ! " 

A  few  seasons  ago  the  Professor  con- 
sented to  repeat  his  famous  poem  upon 
"  The  Whims  of  New  England,"  and 
made  the  tour  of  the  river-towns,  and 
several  hundred  dollars.  He  wrote  me 
that  he  had  received  tempting  overtures 
for  a  Western  excursion,  which  his  nu- 
merous lyceum  -  engagements  at  homo 
compelled  him  to  decline. 

I  have  since  faced  many  audiences, 
and  long  conquered  the  maiden  bashful- 
ness  of  a  first  appearance.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  confess  that  my  topics  of  discourse 
have  generally  been  of  too  radical  a  char- 
acter to  maintain  the  unprecedented  pop- 
ularity of  my  first  attempt,  I  don't  mind 
mentioning,  however,  that  the  manu- 
script wherewith  I  delighted  the  people 
of  Foxden  is  yet  in  my  possession.  And 
should  there  be  among  my  readers  mem- 
bers of  the  Inviting  Committee  of  any 
neighboring  Association,  League,  or  Ly- 
ceum, they  will  please  notice  that  I  am 
open  to  offers  for  the  repetition  of  a  high- 
ly instructive  Lecture:  Subject,  The  Ob- 
sequies of  Cheops. 


MOUNTAINS  AND  THEIR  ORIGIN. 


A  CHAPTER  on  mountains  will  not  be 
an  inappropriate  introduction  to  that  part 
of  the  world's  history  on  which  we  are 
now  entering,  when  the  great  inequali- 
ties of  the  earth's  surface  began  to  make 
their  appearance ;  and  before  giving  any 
special  account  of  the  geological  succes- 
sion in  Europe,  I  will  say  something  of 
the  formation  of  mountains  in  general, 
and  of  the  men  whose  investigations  first 
gave  us  the  clue  to  the  intricacies  of 
their  structure.  It  has  been  the  work  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  decipher  the 
history  of  the  mountains,  to  smooth  out 
those  wrinkles  in  the  crust  of  the  earth, 


to  show  that  there  was  a  time  when  they 
did  not  exist,  to  decide  at  least  compara- 
tively upon  their  age,  and  to  detect  the 
forces  which  have  produced  them. 

But  while  I  speak  of  the  reconstruc- 
tive labors  of  the  geologist  with  so  much 
confidence,  because  to  my  mind  they  re- 
veal an  intelligible  coherence  in  the  whole 
physical  history  of  the  world,  yet  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  are  many  and  wide 
gaps  in  our  knowledge  to  be  filled  up. 
All  the  attempts  to  represent  the  appear- 
ance of  the  earth  in  past  periods  by  means 
of  geological  maps  are,  of  course,  but  ap- 
proximations of  the  truth,  and  will  com- 
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pare  with  those  of  future  times,  when  the 
phenomena  are  better  understood,  much 
as  our  present  geographical  maps,  the  re- 
sult of  repeated  surveys  and  of  the  most 
accurate  measurements,  compare  with 
those  of  the  ancients. 

Homer's  world  was  a  flat  expanse,  sur- 
rounded by  ocean,  of  which  Greece  was 
the  centre.  Asia  Minor,  the  zEgean  Isl- 
ands, Egypt,  part  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea 
filled  out  and  completed  his  map. 

Hecatseus,  the  Greek  historian  and  ge- 
ographer, who  lived  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  had  not  en- 
larged it  much.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
voyager  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  had 
an  idea  of  the  extent  of  Italy.  Ac- 
quaintance with  Phoenician  merchants 
also  had  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  the 
world ;  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Spain  were 
known  to  him  ;  he  was  familiar  with  the 
Black  and  Red  Seas ;  and  though  an  in- 
dentation on  his  map  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Caspian  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  aware  of  the  existence 
of  this  sea  also,  it  is  not  otherwise  mark- 
ed. 

Herodotus  makes  a  considerable  ad- 
vance beyond  his  predecessors :  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  has  a  place  on  his  map ;  Asia 
is  sketched  out,  including  the  Persian 
Gulf  with  the  large  rivers  pouring  into 
it ;  and  the  course  of  the  Ganges  is  tra- 
ced, though  he  makes  it  flow  east  and 
empty  into  the  Pacific,  instead  of  turn- 
ing southward  and  emptying  into  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

Eratosthenes,  two  centuries  before 
Christ,  is  the  first  geographer  who  makes 
some  attempt  to  determine  the  trend  of 
the  land  and  water,  presenting  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  earth  is  broader  in  one  di- 
rection than  in  the  other.  In  his  map, 
he  adds  also  the  geographical  results  de- 
rived from  the  expeditions  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

PKjlemy,  who  flourished  in  Alexandria 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  is  the  next  ge- 
ographer of  eminence,  and  he  shows  us 
something  of  Africa  ;  for,  in  his  time,  the 
Phoenicians,  in  their  commercial  expedi- 


tions, had  sailed  far  to  the  south,  had 
reached  the  termination  of  Africa,  with 
ocean  lying  all  around  it,  and  had  seen 
the  sun  to  the  north  of  them.  This  last 
assertion,  however,  Ptolemy  does  not 
credit,  and  he  is  as  skeptical  of  the  open 
ocean  surrounding  the  extremity  of  Afri- 
ca as  modern  geographers  and  explorers 
have  been  of  the  existence  of  Kane's 
open  Arctic  Sea.  He  believes  that  what 
the  Phoenician  traders  took  to  be  the 
broad  ocean  must  be  part  of  an  inland 
sea,  corresponding  to  the  Mediterranean, 
with  which  he  was  so  familiar.  His  map 
includes  also  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land ;  and  his  Ultima  Thule  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Hebrides  of  our  days. 

Our  present  notions  of  the  past  periods 
of  the  world's  history  probably  bear  about 
the  same  relation  to  the  truth  that  these 
ancient  geographical  maps  bear  to  the 
modern  ones.  But  this  should  not  dis- 
courage us,  for,  after  all,  those  maps  were 
in  the  main  true  as  far  as  they  went; 
and  as  the  ancient  geographers  were  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  all  our  modern 
knowledge  of  the  present  conformation 
of  the  globe,  so  are  the  geologists  of  the 
nineteenth  century  preparing  the  ground 
for  future  investigators,  whose  work  will 
be  as  far  in  advance  of  theirs  as  are  the 
delineations  of  Carl  Hitter,  the  great 
master  of  physical  geography  in  our  age, 
in  advance  of  the  map  drawn  by  the  old 
Alexandrian  geographer.  We  shall  have 
our  geological  explorers  and  discoverers 
in  the  lands  and  seas  of  past  times,  as  we 
have  had  in  the  present,  —  our  Colum- 
buses,  our  Captain  Cooks,  our  Living- 
stones in  geology,  as  we  have  had  in 
geography.  There  are  undiscovered  con- 
tinents and  rivers  and  inland  seas  in  the 
past  world  to  exercise  the  ingenuity,  cour- 
age, and  perseverance  of  men,  after  they 
shall  have  solved  all  the  problems,  sound- 
ed all  the  depths,  and  scaled  all  the 
heights  of  the  present  surface  of  the 
earth. 

What  has  been  done  thus  far  is  chiefly 
to  classify  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  to  detect  the  different  caus- 
es which  have  produced  them.  Foldings 
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of  the  earth's  crust,  low  hills,  extensive 
plains,  mountain-chains  and  narrow  val- 
leys, broad  table-lands  and  wide  valleys, 
local  chimneys  or  volcanoes,  river-beds, 
lake-basins,  inland  seas,  —  such  are  some 
of  the  phenomena  which,  disconnected  as 
they  seem  at  first  glance,  have  neverthe- 
le.-s  been  brought  under  certain  princi- 
ples, and  explained  according  to  definite 
physical  laws. 

Formerly  men  looked  upon  the  earth 
as  a  unit  in  time,  as  the  result  of  one 
creative  act,  with  all  its  outlines  estab- 
lished from  the  beginning.  It  has  been 
the  work  of  modern  science  to  show  that 
its  inequalities  are  not  contemporaneous 
or  simultaneous,  but  successive,  includ- 
ing a  law  of  growth,  —  that  heat  and  cold, 
and  the  consequent  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  its  crust,  have  produced  wrin- 
kles and  folds  upon  the  surface,  while 
constant  oscillations,  changes  of  level 
which  are  even  now  going  on,  have  mod- 
ified its  conformation,  and  moulded  its 
general  outline  through  successive  ages. 

In  thinking  of  the  formation  of  the 
globe,  we  must  at  once  free  ourselves 
from  the  erroneous  impression  that  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  a  solid,  steadfast 
foundation.  So  far  from  being  inmov- 
able,  it  has  been  constantly  heaving  and 
falling ;  and  if  we  are  not  impressed  by 
its  oscillations,  it  is  because  they  are  not 
so  regular  or  so  evident  to  our  senses 
as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea.  The  dis- 
turbances of  the  ocean,  and  the  periodi- 
cal advance  and  retreat  of  its  tides,  are 
known  to  our  daily  experience  ;  we  have 
seen  it  tossed  into  great  billows  by  storms, 
or  placid  as  a  lake  when  undisturbed. 
But  the  crust  of  the  earth  also  has  had 
its  storms,  to  which  the  tempests  of  the 
sea  are  as  nothing,  —  which  have  thrown 
up  mountain  waves  twenty  thousand  feet 
high,  and  fixed  them  where  they  stand, 
perpetual  memorials  of  the  convulsions 
that  upheaved  them.  Conceive  an  ocean 
wave  that  should  roll  up  for  twenty  thou- 
sand feet,  and  be  petrified  at  its  greatest 
height :  the  mountains  are  but  the  gigan- 
tic waves  raised  on  the  surface  of  the 
land  by  the  geological  tempests  of  past 


times.  Besides  these  sudden  storms  of 
the  earth's  surface,  there  have  been  its 
gradual  upheavals  and  depressions,  go- 
ing on  now  as  steadily  as  ever,  and  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  regular  action 
of  the  tides.  These,  also,  have  had  their 
share  in  determining  the  outlines  of  the 
continents,  the  height  of  the  lands,  and 
the  depth  of  the  seas. 

Leaving  aside  the  more  general  phe- 
nomena, let  us  look  now  at  the  formation 
of  mountains  especially.  I  have  stated 
in  a  previous  article  that  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  stratified  and  unstratified 
rocks  gives  us  the  key  to  their  compara- 
tive age.  To  explain  this  I  must  enter 
into  some  details  respecting  the  arrange- 
ment of  stratified  deposits  on  mountain- 
slopes  and  in  mountain -chains,  taking 
merely  theoretical  cases,  however,  to  il- 
lustrate phenomena  which  we  shall  meet 
with  repeatedly  in  actual  facts,  when 
studying  special  geological  formations. 

We  have,  for  instance,  in  Figure  1,  a 


Fig.  1. 

central  granite  mountain,  with  a  succes- 
sion of  stratified  beds  sloping  against  its 
sides,  while  at  its  base  are  deposited  a 
number  of  horizontal  beds  which  have 
evidently  never  been  disturbed  from  the 
position  in  which  they  were  originally 
accumulated.  The  reader  will  at  once 
perceive  the  method  by  which  the  geolo- 
gist decides  upon  the  age  of  such  a  moun- 
tain. He  finds  the  strata  upon  its  slopes 
in  regular  superposition,  the  uppermost 
belonging,  we  will  suppose,  to  the  Trias- 
sic  period;  at  its  base  he  finds  undisturl>- 
ed  horizontal  deposits,  also  in  regular  su- 
perposition, belonging  to  the  Jurassic  and 
Cretaceous  periods.  Therefore,  he  ar- 
gues, this  mountain  must  have  been  up- 
lifted after  the  Triassic  and  all  preceding 
deposits  were  formed,  since  it  has  broken 
its  way  through  them,  and  forced  them 
out  of  their  natural  position ;  and  it 
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must  have  been  previous  to  the  Jurassic 
and  Cretaceous  deposits,  since  they  have 
been  accumulated  peacefully  at  its  base, 
and  have  undergone  no  such  perturba- 
tions. 

The  task  of  the  geologist  would  be  an 
easy  one,  if  all  the  problems  he  has  to 
deal  with  were  as  simple  as  the  case  I 
have  presented  here  ;  but  the  most  cur- 
sory glance  at  the  intricacies  of  mountain- 
structure  will  show  us  how  difficult  it  is 
to  trace  the  connection  between  the 
phenomena.  We  must  not  form  an 
idea  of  ancient  mountain-upheavals  from 
existing  active  volcanoes,  although  the 
causes  which  produced  them  were,  in  a 
modified  and  limited  sense,  the  same. 
Our  present  volcanic  mountains  are  on- 
ly chimneys,  or  narrow  tunnels,  as  it 
were,  pierced  in  the  thickness  of  the 
earth's  surface,  through  which  the  molt- 
en lava  pours  out,  flowing  over  the  edges 
and  down  the  sides  and  hardening  upon 
the  slopes,  so  as  to  form  conical  eleva- 
tions. The  mountain -ranges  upheaved 
by  ancient  eruptions,  on  the  contrary, 
are  folds  of  the  earth's  surface,  produced 
by  the  cooling  of  a  comparatively  thin 
crust  upon  a  hot  mass.  The  first  ef- 
fect of  this  cooling  process  would  be 
to  cause  contractions;  the  next,  to  pro- 
duce corresponding  protrusions,  —  for, 
wherever  such  a  shrinking  and  subsi- 
dence of  the  crust  occurred,  the  con- 
sequent pressure  upon  the  melted  ma- 
terials beneath  must  displace  them  and 
force  them  upward.  While  the  crust 
continued  so  thin  that  these  results  could 
go  on  without  very  violent  dislocations, 
—  the  materials  within  easily  finding  an 
outlet,  if  displaced,  or  merely  lifting  the 
surface  without  breaking  through  it, — the 
effect  would  be  moderate  elevations  di- 
vided by  corresponding  depressions.  We 
have  seen  this  kind  of  action,  during  the 
earlier  geological  epochs,  in  the  upheaval 
of  the  low  hills  in  the  United  States,  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  the  coal-basins. 

On  our  return  to  the  study  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  we  shall  find  in  the  Alle- 
ghany  chain,  occurring  at  a  later  period, 
between  the  Carboniferous  and  Triassic 


epochs,  a  good  illustration  of  the  same 
kind  of  phenomena,  though  the  action  of 
the  Plutonic  agents  was  then  much  more 
powerful,  owing  to  the  greater  thickness 
of  the  crust  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  resistance.  The  folds  forced  upward 
in  this  chain  by  the  subsidence  of  the  sur- 
face are  higher  than  any  preceding  eleva- 
tions ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  a  succes- 
sion of  parallel  folds  divided  by  corre- 
sponding depressions,  nor  does  it  seem 
that  the  displacement  of  the  materials 
within  the  crust  was  so  violent  as  to  frac- 
ture it  extensively. 

Even  so  late  as  the  formation  of  the 
Jura  mountains,  between  the  Jurassic 
and  Cretaceous  periods,  the  character  of 
the  upheaval  is  the  same,  though  there 
are  more  cracks  at  right  angles  with  the 
general  trend  of  the  chain,  and  here 
and  there  the  masses  below  have  broken 
through.  But  the  chain,  as  a  whole  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  parallel  folds,  form- 
ing long  domes  or  arches,  divided  by  lon- 
gitudinal valleys.  The  valleys  represent 
the  subsidences  of  the  crust;  the  domes 
are  the  corresponding  protrusions  result- 
ing from  these  subsidences.  The  lines 
of  gentle  undulation  in  this  chain,  so 
striking  in  contrast  to  the  rugged  and 
abrupt  character  of  the  Alps  immediate- 
ly opposite,  are  the  result  of  this  mode 
of  formation. 

After  the  crust  of  the  earth  had  grown 
so  thick,  as  it  was,  for  instance,  in  the 
later  Tertiary  periods,  when  the  Alps 
were  uplifted,  such  an  eruption  could 
take  place  only  by  means  of  an  immense 
force,  and  the  extent  of  the  fracture 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  resistance 
opposed.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted, 
from  the  geological  evidence  already  col- 
lected, that  the  whole  mountain-range 
from  Western  Europe  through  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  including  the  Alps,  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas,  was  raised 
at  the  same  time.  A  convulsion  that 
thus  made  a  gigantic  rent  across  two 
continents,  giving  egress  to  three  such 
mountain -ranges,  must  have  been  ac- 
companied by  a  thousand  fractures  and 
breaks  in  contrarv  directions.  Such  a 
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pressure  along  so  extensive  a  tract  could 
not  be  equal  everywhere  ;  the  various 
thicknesses  of  the.  crust,  the  greater  or 
less  flexibility  of  the  deposits,  the  di- 
rection of  the  pressure,  would  <rive  rise 
to  an  infinite  variety  in  the  results  ; 
accordingly,  instead  of  the  long,  even 
arches,  such  as  characterize  the  earlier 
upheavals  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Ju- 
ra, there  are  violent  dislocations  of  the 
surface,  cracks,  rents,  and  fissures  in  all 
directions,  transverse  to  the  general  trend 
of  the  upheaval,  as  well  as  parallel  with 
it. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  more 
baffling  and  intricate  problems  of  the  lat- 
er mountain -formations,  I  will  first  en- 
deavor to  explain  the  simpler  phenomena 
of  the  earlier  upheavals. 

Suppose  that  the  melted  materials  with- 
in the  earth  are  forced  up  against  a  mass 
of  stratified  deposits,  the  direction  of  the 
pressure  being  perfectly  vertical,  as  rep- 
resented in  Figure  2.  Such  a  press- 


Fig.  2. 

ure,  if  not  too  violent,  would  simply 
lift  the  strata  out  of  their  horizontal  po- 
sition into  an  arch  or  dome,  (as  in  Fig- 
ure 3,)  and  if  continued  or  repeated  in 


Fig.  3. 

immediate  sequence,  it  would  produce 
a  number  of  such  domes,  like  long  bil- 
lows following  each  other,  such  as  we 
have  in  the  Jura.  But  though  this  is 
the  prevailing  character  of  the  range, 
there  are  many  instances  oven  here 
where  an  unequal  pressure  has  caused  a 
rent  at  right  angles  with  the  general 
direction  of  the  upheaval ;  and  one  may 


trace  the  action  of  this  unequal  pr. 
from  the  unbroken  arch,  wheie  it  has 
simply  lifted  the  surface  into  a  dome,  to 
the  granite  crest,  wlu-n-  the  melted  rock 
has  forced  its  way  out  anil  crvstaili/ed  be- 
tween the  broken  beds  that  rest  agaii^t 

its   slopes. 

In  other  instances,  the  upper  beds  alone 
may  have  been  cracked,  while  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  lower  ones  remains  unbroken. 
In  this  case  we  have  a  longitudinal  valley 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain-range,  lying  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  broken  area 
(as  in  Figure  4).  Suppose,  now,  that 


Fig.  4. 

there  are  also  transverse  cracks  across 
such  a  longitudinal  split,  we  have  then  a 
longitudinal  valley  with  transverse  val- 
leys opening  into  it.  There  are  many 
instances  of  this  in  the  Alleghanies  and 
in  the  Jura.  Sometimes  su<-h  transverse 
valleys  are  cut  straight  across,  so  that 
their  open  ings  face  each  other;  but  often 
the  cracks  have  taken  place  at  different 
points  on  the  opposite  sides,  so  that,  in 
travelling  through  such  a  transverse  val- 
ley, you  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  as  the 
case  may  be,  where  it  enters  the  longitu- 
dinal valley,  and  follow  that  till  you  come 
to  another  transverse  valley  opening  into 
it  from  the  opposite  side,  through  which 
you  make  your  way  out,  thus  crossing 
the  chain  in  a  zigzag  course  (as  in  Fig- 
ure 5).  Such  valleys  are  often  much 


Fig.  5. 

narrower  at  some  points  than  at  others. 
There  are  even  places  in  the  Jura  where 
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a  rent  in  the  chain  begins  with  a  mere 
crack,  —  a  slit  but  just  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  blade  of  a  knife ;  follow  it  for 
a  while,  and  you  may  find  it  spreading 
gradually  into  a  wider  chasm,  and  finally 
expanding  into  a  valley  perhaps  half  a 
mile  wide,  or  even  wider. 

By  means  of  such  cracks,  rivers  often 
pass  through  lofty  mountain-chains,  and 
when  we  come  to  the  investigation  of 
the  glacial  phenomena  connected  with  the 
course  of  the  Rhone,  we  shall  find  that 
river  following  the  longitudinal  valley 
which  separates  the  northern  and  south- 
ern parts  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps  till  it 
comes  to  Martigny,  where  it  takes  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  right  through  a  transverse 
crack,  flowing  northward  between  walls 
fourteen  thousand  feet  high,  till  it  enters 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  through  which  it 
passes,  issuing  at  the  other  end,  where  it 
takes  a  southern  direction.  For  a  long 
time  mountains  were  supposed  to  be  the 
limitations  of  rivers,  and  old  maps  rep- 
resent them  always  as  flowing  along  the 
valleys  without  ever  passing  through  the 
mountain-chains  that  divide  them ;  but 
geology  is  fast  correcting  the  errors  of 
geography,  and  a  map  which  represents 
merely  the  external  features  of  a  coun- 
try, without  reference  to  their  structural 
relations,  is  no  longer  of  any  scientific 
value. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  rents  in  mountain- 
chains  alone,  or  by  depressions  between 
them,  that  valleys  are  produced ;  they 
are  often  due  to  the  unequal  hardness 
of  the  beds  raised,  and  to  their  greater 
or  less  liability  to  be  worn  away  and 
disintegrated  by  the  action  of  the  rains. 
This  inequality  in  the  hardness  of  the 
rocks  forming  a  mountain-range  not  only 
adds  very  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
outline,  but  also  renders  the  landscape 
more  varied  through  the  greater  or  less 
fertility  of  the  soil.  On  the  hard  rocks, 
where  little  soil  can  gather,  there  are 
only  pines,  or  a  low,  dwarfed  growth ;  but 
on  the  rocks  of  softer  materials,  more  ea- 
sily acted  upon  by  the  rain,  a  richer  soil 
gathers,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  moun- 
tain-scenery, may  be  found  the  most  fer- 


tile growth,  the  richest  pasturage,  the 
brightest  flowers.  Where  such  a  patch 
of  arable  soil  has  a  southern  exposure  on 
a  mountain -side,  we  may  have  a  most 
fertile  vegetation  at  a  great  height  and 
surrounded  by  the  dark  pine -forests. 
Many  of  the  pastures  on  the  Alps,  to 
which  from  height  to  height  the  shep- 
herds ascend  with  their  flocks  in  the  sum- 
mer, —  seeking  the  higher  ones  as  the 
lower  become  dry  and  exhausted, —  are 
due  to  such  alternations  in  the  character 
of  the  rocks. 

In  consequence  of  the  influence  of  time, 
weather,  atmospheric  action  of  all  kinds, 
the  apparent  relation  of  beds  has  often 
become  so  completely  reversed  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  trace  their  original 
relation.  Take,  for  instance,  the  follow- 
ing case.  An  eruption  has  upheaved  the 
strata  over  a  given  surface  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  lift  them  into  a  mountain,  crack- 
ing open  the  upper  beds,  but  leaving  the 
lower  ones  unbroken.  We  have  then  a 
valley  on  a  mountain  -  summit  between 
two  crests  resembling  the  one  already 
shown  in  Figure  4.  Such  a  narrow  pas- 
sage between  two  crests  may  be  changed 
in  the  course  of  time  to  a  wide  expansive 
valley  by  the  action  of  tho  rains,  frosts, 
and  other  disintegrating  agents,  and  the 
relative  position  of  the  strata  forming  its 
walls  may  seem  to  be  entirely  changed. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  two  up- 
per layers  of  the  strata  rent  apart  by  the 
upheaval  of  the  mountain  are  limestone 
and  sandstone,  while  the  third  is  clay  and 
the  fourth  again  limestone  (as  in  Fig- 
ure 6).  Clay  is  soft,  and  yields  very 


Fig.  6. 

readily  to  the  action  of  rain.  In  such  a 
valley  the  edges  of  the  strata  forming  its 
walls  are  of  course  exposed,  and  the  clay 
formation  will  be  the  first  to  give  way 
under  the  action  of  external  influences. 
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Gradually  the  rains  wear  away  its  sub- 
stance till  it  is  completely  hollowed  out. 
By  the  disintegration  of  the  bed  beneath 
them,  tin-  lime  and  sandstone  layers  above 
lose  their  support  and  crumble  down, 
and  this  pn  on,  the  clay  con- 

stantly wearing  away,  and  the  lime  and 
sand  above  eonseqnently  falling  in,  till 
the  upper  beds  have  receded  to  a  great 
distance,  the  valley  has  opened  to  a  wide, 
expanse  instead  of  being  inclosed  bet  ween 
two  walls,  and  the  lowest  limestone  bed 
now  occupies  the  highest  position  on  the 
mountain.  Figure  7  represents  one  of 
the  crests  shown  in  Figure  6,  after  such 
a  levelling  process  has  changed  its  out- 
line. 


Fig.  7. 

But  the  phenomena  of  eruptions  in 
mountain-chains  are  far  more  difficult  to 
trace  than  the  effects  thus  gradually  pro- 
duced. Plutonic  action  has,  indeed,  play- 
ed the  most  fantastic  tricks  with  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  which  seems  as  plastic 
in  the  grasp  of  the  fiery  power  hidden 
within  it  as  does  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  sculptor. 

We  have  seen  that  an  equal  vertical 
pressure  from  below  produces  a  regular 
dome,  —  or  that,  if  the  dome  be  broken 
through,  a  granite  crest  is  formed,  with 
stratified  materials  resting  against  its 
slopes.  But  the  pressure  has  often  been 
oblique  instead  of  vertical,  and  then  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  is  uneven,  with  a 
gradual  ascent  on  one  side  and  an  abrupt 
wall  on  the  other ;  or  in  some  instances 
the  pressure  has  been  so  lateral  that  the 
mountain  is  overturned  and  lies  upon  its 
side,  and  there  are  still  other  cases  where 
one  mountain  has  been  tilted  over  and 
has  fallen  upon  an  adjoining  one. 

Sometimes,  when  beds  have  been  torn 
asunder,  one  side  of  them  has  been  forced 
up  above  the  other ;  and  there  are  even 
instances  where  one  side  of  a  mountain 
has  been  forced  under  the  surface  of  the 
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earth,  while  the  other  has  remained  above. 
Stratified  beds  of  rock  are  even  found 
which  have  been  so  completely  capsix- 
ed,  that  the  layers,  which  were  of  course 
deposited  horizontally,  now  stand  on  end, 
side  by  side,  in  vertical  rows.  I  remem- 
ber, after  a  lecture  on  some  of  these 
extravagances  in  mountain-formations,  a 
friend  said  tome,  not  inaptly, — u  One  can 
hardly  help  thinking  of  these  extraordi- 
nary contortions  as  a  succession  of  fran- 
tic frolics :  the  mountains  seem  like  a 
troop  of  rollicking  boys,  hunting  one  an- 
other in  and  out  and  up  and  down  in  a 
gigantic  game  of  hide-and-seek." 

The  width  of  the  arch  of  a  mountain 
depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  thick- 
ness and  flexibility  of  the  beds  of  which 
it  is  composed.  There  is  not  only  a  great 
dillerence  in  the  consistency  of  stratified 
material,  but  every  variety  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  layers,  from  an  inch,  and  even 
less,  to  those  measuring  from  ten  or  twen- 
ty to  one  hundred  feet  and  more  in  depth, 
without  marked  separation  of  the  suc- 
cessive beds.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  frequent  alternations  of  subsidence 
and  upheaval ;  the  continents  having  tilt- 
ed sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimes 
in  another,  so  that  in  certain  localities 
there  has  been  much  water  and  large 
deposits,  while  elsewhere  the  water  was 
shallow  and  the  deposits  consequently 
less.  Thin  and  flexible  strata  have  been 
readily  lifted  into  a  sharp,  abrupt  arch 
with  narrow  base,  while  the  thick  and 
rigid  beds  have  been  forced  up  more  slow- 
ly in  a  wider  arch  with  broader  base. 

Table -lands  are  only  long  unbroken 
folds  of  the  earth's  surface,  raised  uni- 
formly and  in  one  direction.  It  is  the 
same  pressure  from  below,  which,  when 
acting  with  more  intense  force  in  one 
direction,  makes  a  narrow  and  more 
abrupt  fold,  forming  a  mountain -ridge, 
but,  when  acting  over  a  wider  surface 
with  equal  force,  produces  an  extensive 
uniform  elevation.  If  the  pressure  be 
strong  enough,  it  will  cause  cracks  and 
dislocations  at  the  edges  of  such  a  gigan- 
tic fold,  and  then  we  have  table -lands 
between  two  mountain -chains,  like  the 
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Gobi  in  Asia  Ix.twecn  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains and  tin;  Himalayas,  or  the  table- 
land inclosed  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  coast-range  on  the  Pacific 
shore. 

We  do  not  think  of  table-lands  as  moun- 
tainous elevations,  because  their  broad, 
flat  surfaces  remind  us  of  the  level  tracts 
of  the  earth ;  but  some  of  the  table-lands 
are  nevertheless  higher  than  many  moun- 
tain-chains, as,  for  instance,  the  Gobi, 
which  is  higher  than  the  Alk'ghanies,  or 
the  Jura,  or  the  Scandinavian  Alps.  One 
of  Humboldt's  masterly  generalizations 
was  his  estimate  of  the  average  thickness 
of  the  different  continents,  supposing  their 
heights  to  be  levelled  and  their  depres- 
sions filled  up,  and  he  found  that  upon 
such  an  estimate  Asia  would  be  much 
higher  than  America,  notwithstanding 
'he  great  mountain-chains  of  the  latter. 
The  extensive  table-land  of  Asia,  with 
the  mountains  adjoining  it,  outweighed 
the  Alleghanies,  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Coast-Chain,  and  the  Andes. 

When  we  compare  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  geological  phe- 
nomena with  that  which  prevailed  fifty 
years  ago,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  so  great  and  important  a  change 
can  have  been  brought  about  in  so  short 
a  time.  It  was  on  German  soil  and  by 
German  students  that  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  the  modern  science  cf  systematic 
geology. 

Tn  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  extensive  mining  operations  in 
Saxony  gave  rise  to  an  elaborate  inves- 
tigation of  the  soil  for  practical  purpos- 
es. It  was  found  that  the  rocks  con- 
sisted of  a  succession  of  materials  follow- 
ing each  other  in  regular  sequence,  some 
of  which  were  utterly  worthless  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  while  others  were  ex- 
ceedingly valuable.  The  Muschel-Kalk 
formation,  so  called  from  its  innumerable 
remains  of  shells,  and  a  number  of  strata 
underlying  it,  must  be  penetrated  before 
the  miners  reached  the  rich  veins  of 
Kupferscldefer  (copper  slate),  and  below 
this  came  what  was  termed  the  Todt- 


lieffcnde  (dead  weight),  so  called  because 
it  contained  no  serviceable  materials  for 
the  useful  arts,  and  had  to  be  removed 
before  the  valuable  beds  of  coal  lying  be- 
neath it,  and  making  the  base  of  the  se- 
ries, could  be  reached.  But  while  the 
workmen  wrought  at  these  successive 
layers  of  rock  to  see  what  they  would 
yield  for  practical  purposes,  a  man  was 
watching  their  operations  who  consider- 
ed the  crust  of  the  earth  from  quite  an- 
other point  of  view. 

Abraham  Gottlob  Werner  v?\s  born 
more  than  a  century  ago  in  Uppei'  Lusa- 
tia.  His  very  infancy  seemed  to  shadow 
forth  his  future  studies,  for  his  playthings 
were  the  minerals  he  found  in  his  father's 
forge.  At  a  suitable  age  he  was  placed 
at  the  mining  school  of  Freiberg  in  Sax- 
ony, and  having,  when  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  attracted  attention  in  the 
scientific  world  by  the  publication  of  an 
"  Essay  on  the  Characters  of  Minerals," 
he  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mineralogy  in  Freiberg. 
His  lot  in  life  could  not  have  fallen  in  a 
spot  more  advantageous  for  his  special 
studies,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  taught  communicated  itself  to  his  pu- 
pils, many  of  whom  became  his  devoted 
disciples,  disseminating  his  views  in  their 
turn  with  a  zeal  which  rivalled  the  mas- 
ter's ardor. 

Werner  took  advantage  of  the  mining 
operations  going  on  in  his  neighborhood, 
the  blasting,  sinking  of  shafts,  etc.,  to  ex- 
amine critically  the  composition  of  the 
rocks  thus  laid  open,  and  the  result  of 
his  analysis  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Ncptunic  school  of  geology  alluded  to  in 
a  previous  article,  and  so  influential  in 
science  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
From  the  general  character  of  these  rocks, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  marine  shells 
contained  in  them,  he  convinced  himself 
that  the  whole  series,  including  the  Coal, 
the  Todtliegende,  the  Kupfcrschiefcr, 
the  Zechstein,  the  Red  Sandstone,  and 
the  Muschel-Kalk,  had  been  deposited 
under  the  agency  of  water,  and  were  the 
work  of  the  ocean. 
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Thus  far  he  was  right,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  he  did  not  include  the  local  ac- 
tion of  fresh  water  in  depositing  mate- 
rials, afterwards  traced  by  Cuvier  and 
Brogmart  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  about 
Paris,  lint  from  these  data  he  went  a 
step  too  far,  and  assumed  that  all  rocks, 
except  the  modern  lavas,  must  have  been 
accumulated  by  the  sea, — believing  even 
the  granites,  porphyries,  and  basalts  to 
have  been  deposited  in  the  ocean  and 
crystallized  from  the  substances  it  con- 
tained in  solution. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  James  Ilutton, 
a  Scotch  geologist,  was  looking  at  phe- 
nomena of  a  like  character  from  a  very 
different  point  of  view.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Edinburgh,  where  he  lived, 
was  an  extensive  region  of  trap-rock, — 
that  is,  of  igneous  rock,  which  had  forced 
itself  through  the  stratified  deposits,  some- 
times spreading  in  a  continuous  sheet 
over  large  tracts,  or  splitting  them  open 
and  filling  all  the  interstices  and  cracks 
so  formed.  Thus  he  saw  igneous  rocks 
not  only  covering  or  underlying  strati- 
fied deposits,  but  penetrating  deep  into 
their  structure,  forming  dikes  at  right 
angles  with  them,  and  presenting,  in 
short,  all  the  phenomena  belonging  to 
volcanic  rocks  in  contact  with  stratified 
materials.  He  again  pushed  his  theory 
too  far,  and,  inferring  from  the  phenom- 
ena immediately  about  him  that  heat 
had  been  the  chief  agent  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust,  he  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  stratified  materials  al- 
so were  in  part  at  least  due  to  this  cause. 
I  have  alluded  in  a  former  number  to  the 
hot  disputes  and  long-contested  battles 
of  geologists  upon  this  point.  It  was  a 
pupil  of  Werner's  who  at  last  set  at  rest 
this  much  vexed  question. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  the  year  1 790, 
Leopold  von  Buch  was  placed  under  Wer- 
ner's care  at  the  mining  school  of  Frei- 
berg. Werner  found  him  a  pupil  after 
his  own  heart.  Warmly  adopting  his 
teacher's  theory,  he  pursued  his  geologi- 
cal studies  with  the  greatest  ardor,  and 
continued  for  some  time  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  and  guidance  of  the 


Freiberg  professor.  His  university  -stud- 
ies over,  however,  he  began  to  pursue 
his  investigations  independently,  and  his 
geological  excursions  led  him  into  Italy, 
where  his  confidence  in  the  truth  of  Wer- 
ner's theory  began  to  In-  shaken.  A  sub- 
sequent visit  to  the  region  of  extin.-t 
volcanoes  in  Anvergne,  in  the  South  of 
France,  convinced  him  that  the  aqueou" 
theory  was  at  least  partially  wrong,  and 
that  fire  had  been  an  active  agent  in  the 
rock-formations  of  past  times.  This  re- 
sult did  not  change  the  convictions  of  his 
master,  Werner,  who  was  too  old  or  too 
prejudiced  to  accept  the  later  views, 
which  were  nevertheless  the  result  of 
the  stimulus  he  himself  had  given  to  ge- 
ological investigations. 

But  Von  Buch  was  indefatigable.  For 
years  he  lived  the  life  of  an  itinerant  ge- 
ologist. With  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings in  his  pocket  and  a  geological  ham- 
mer in  his  hand  he  travelled  all  over  Eu- 
rope on  foot.  The  results  of  his  foot- 
journey  to  Scandinavia  were  among  his 
most  important  contributions  to  geolo- 
gy. He  went  also  to  the  Canary  I.-'.- 
amis ;  and  it  is  in  his  extensive  work 
on  the  geological  formations  of  these  isl- 
ands that  he  showed  conclusively  not  on- 
ly the  Plutonic  character  of  all  unstrati- 
fied  rocks,  but  also  that  to  their  action 
upon  the  stratified  deposits  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  earth's  surface  are  chiefly  due. 
lie  first  demonstrated  that  the  melted 
masses  within  the  earth  had  upheaved  the 
materials  deposited  in  layers  upon  its  sur- 
face, and  had  thus  formed  the  mountains. 

No  geologist  has  ever  collected  a  larger 
amount  of  facts  than  Von  Buch,  and  to 
him  we  owe  a  great  reform  not  only  in 
geological  principles,  but  in  methods  of 
study  also.  An  amusing  anecdote  is  told 
of  him,  as  illustrating  his  untiring  devo- 
tion to  his  scientific  pursuits.  In  study- 
ing the  rock?,  he  had  become  engaged 
also  in  the  investigation  of  the  fossils 
contained  in  them.  He  was  at  one  time 
especially  interested  in  the  Tcrelratitlas 
(fossil  shells),  and  one  evening  in  Berlin, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of 
these  remains,  he  came  across  a  notice 
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in  a  Swedish  work  of  a  particular  spe- 
cies of  that  family  which  he  could  not 
readily  identify  without  seeing  the  origi- 
nal specimens.  The  next  morning  Von 
Buch  was  missing,  and  as  he  had  invited 
guests  to  dine  with  him,  some  anxiety  was 
i'elt  on  account  of  his  non-appearance. 
On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  he  was  al- 
ready far  on  his  way  to  Sweden  :  he  had 
started  by  daylight  on  a  pilgrimage  after 
the  new,  or  rather  the  old,  Tercbratula. 
I  tell  the  story  as  I  heard  it  from  one  of 
the  disappointed  guests. 

All  great  natural  phenomena  impress- 
ed him  deeply.  On  one  occasion  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  make  one  of  a  party 
from  the  "  Helvetic  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  "  on  an  excur- 
sion to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.  I  well  remember  the  ex- 
pressive gesture  of  Von  Buch,  as  he  faced 
the  deep  gorge  through  which  the  Rhone 
issues  from  the  interior  of  the  Alps.  While 
others  were  chatting  and  laughing  about 
him,  he  stood  for  a  moment  absorbed  in 
silent  contemplation  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  scene,  then  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed 
reverently  before  the  mountains. 


Next  to  Von  Buch,  no  man  has  done 
more  for  modern  geology  than  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  the  great  French  geologist. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  his  gener- 
alizations is  that  by  which  he  has  given 
us  the  clue  to  the  limitation  of  the  differ- 
ent epochs  in  past  times  by  connecting 
them  with  the  great  revolutions  in  the 
world's  history.  He  has  shown  us  that 
the  great  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the 
globe,  as  well  as  in  its  successive  sets 
of  animals,  coincide  with  the  mountain- 
upheavals. 

I  might  add  a  long  list  of  names,  Amer- 
ican as  well  as  European,  which  will  be 
forever  honored  in  the  history  of  science 
for  their  contributions  to  geology  in  the 
last  half-century.  But  I  have  intended 
only  to  close  this  chapter  on  mountains 
with  a  few  words  respecting  the  men  who 
first  investigated  their  intimate  structu- 
ral organization,  and  established  methods 
of  study  in  reference  to  them  now  gen- 
erally adopted  throughout  the  scientific 
world.  In  my  next  article  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  some  account  of  special  ge- 
ological formations  in  Europe,  and  the 
gradual  growth  of  that  continent. 


CAMILLA'S   CONCERT. 


I,  WHO  labor  under  the  suspicion  of 
not  knowing  the  difference  between 
"  Old  Hundred  "  and  "  Old  Dan  Tuck- 
er," —  I,  whose  every  attempt  at  music, 
though  only  the  humming  of  a  simple 
household  melody,  has,  from  my  earliest 
childhood,  been  regarded  as  a  premoni- 
tory symptom  of  epilepsy,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  hysterics,  to  be  treated  with  cold 
water,  the  bellows,  and  an  unmerciful 
beating  between  my  shoulders, — I,  who 
can  but  with  much  difficulty  and  many  a 
retrogression  make  my  way  among  the 
olden  mazes  of  tenor,  alto,  treble,  bass, 
and  who  stand  "  clean  daft "  in  the  re- 
soundinff  confusion  of  andante,  soprano, 


falsetto,  palmetto,  pianissimo,  akimbo, 
F  allegro,  and  il  penseroso,  —  /  was  bid- 
den to  Camilla's  concert,  and,  like  a  sheep 
to  the  slaughter,  I  went. 

He  bears  a  great  loss  and  sorrow  who 
has  "  no  ear  for  music."  Into  one  great 
garden  of  delights  he  may  not  go.  There 
needs  no  flaming  sword  to  bar  the  way, 
since  for  him  there  is  no  gate  called 
Beautiful  which  he  should  seek  to  enter. 
Blunted  and  stolid  he  stumps  through 
life  for  whom  its  harp -strings  vainly 
quiver.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
does  he  not  gain  ?  He  loses  the  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds,  but  he  is  spared 
the  discord  of  harsh  noises.  For  the 
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surges  of  bewildering  harmony  and  the 
depths  of  dissonant  disgust,  lie  stands 
on  the  levels  of  perpetuajl  peace.  You 
are  distressed,  because  in  yonder  well- 
trained  orchestra  a  single  voice  is  pitch- 
ed one- sixteenth  of  a  note  too  high. 
For  me,  I  lean  out  of  my  window  on 
summer  nights  enraptured  over  the  or- 
gan-man who  turns  poor  lost  Lilian  Dale 
round  and  round  with  his  inexorable 
crank.  It  does  not  disturb  me  that  his 
organ  wheezes  and  sputters  and  grunts. 
Indeed,  there  is  for  me  absolutely  no 
wheeze,  no  sputter,  no  grunt.  I  only 
see  dark  eyes  of  Italy,  her  olive  lace, 
and  her  gemmed  and  lustrous  hair.  You 
mutter  maledictions  on  the  infernal  noise 
and  caterwauling.  I  hear  no  caterwaul- 
ing, but  the  river-god  of  Arno  ripples 
soft  songs  in  the  summer-tide  to  the  lil- 
ies that  bend  above  him.  It  is  the  gui- 
tar of  the  cantatrice  that  murmurs 
through  the  scented,  dewy  air,  —  the 
cantatrice  with  the  laurel  yet  green  ou 
her  brow,  gliding  over  the  molten  moon- 
lit water-ways  of  Venice,  and  dream- 
ily chiming  her  well -pleased  lute  with 
the  plash  of  the  oars  of  the  gondolier. 
It  is  the  chant  of  the  flower-girl  with 
large  eyes  shining  under  the  palm-branch- 
es in  the  market-place  of  Milan  ;  and 
with  the  distant  echoing  notes  come  the 
sweet  breath  of  her  violets  and  the  un- 
quenchable odors  of  her  crushed  gera- 
niums borne  on  many  a  white  sail  from 
the  glorified  Adriatic.  Bronzed  cheek 
and  swart  brow  under  my  window,  I 
shall  by-and-by  throw  you  a  paltry  nick- 
el cent  for  your  tropical  dreams  ;  mean- 
while tell  me,  did  the  sun  of  Dante's 
Florence  give  your  blood  its  fierce  flow 
and  the  tawny  hue  to  your  bared  and 
brawny  breast  ?  Is  it  the  rage  of  Tas- 
so's  madness  that  burns  in  your  uplifted 
.•yes  V  Do  you  take  shelter  from  the 
fervid  noon  under  the  cypresses  of  Monte 
Mario  ?  Will  you  meet  queenly  Mar- 
guerite with  myrtle  wreath  and  myr- 
tle fragrance,  as  she  wanders  through  the 
chestnut  vales  ?  Will  you  sleep  to-night 
between  the  colonnades  under  the  gold- 
en moon  of  Napoli  ?  Go  back,  O  child 


of  the  Midland  Sea !  Go  out  from  this 
cold  shore,  that  yields  but  crabbed  har- 
vests for  your  threefold  vintages  of  Ita- 
ly. Go,  suck  the  sunshine  from  Seville 
oranges  under  the  elms  of  Posilippo.  Go, 
watch  the  shadows  of  the  vines  swaying 
in  the  mulberry-  trees  from  Kpomeo's 
gales.  Bind  the  ivy  in  a  triple  crown 
above  Bianca's  comely  hair,  and  pipe  not 
so  wailingly  to  the  Vikings  of  this  frigid 
Korseland. 

But  Italy,  remember,  my  frigid  Norse- 
land  has  a  heart  of  fire  in  her  bosom 
beneath  its  overlying  snows,  before  which 
yours  dies  like  the  white  sick  hearth- 
flame  before  the  noonday  sun.  Passion, 
but  not  compassion,  is  here  "  cooled  a 
long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth."  We 
lure  our  choristers  with  honeyed  words 
and  gentle  ways :  you  lay  your  sweetest 
songsters  on  the  gridiron.  Our  orchards 
ring  with  the  full-throated  happiness 
of  a  thousand  birds  :  your  pomegranate 
groves  are  silent,  and  your  miserable 
cannibal  kitchens  would  tell  the  reason 
why,  if  outraged  spits  could  speak.  Go 
away,  therefore,  from  my  window,  Giu- 
seppe ;  the  air  is  growing  damp  and  chil- 
ly, and  I  do  not  sleep  in  the  shadows  of 
broken  temples. 

Yet  I  love  music :  not  as  you  love  it, 
my  friend,  with  intelligence,  discrimina- 
tion, and  delicacy,  but  in  a  dull,  wood- 
eny  way,  as  the  "  gouty  oaks  "  loved  it, 
when  they  felt  in  their  fibrous  frames 
the  stir  of  Amphion's  lyre,  and  "  floun- 
dered into  hornpipes " ;  as  the  gray, 
stupid  rocks  loved  it,  when  they  came 
rolling  heavily  to  his  feet  to  listen  ;  in 
a  great,  coarse,  clumsy,  ichthyosaurian 
way,  as  the  rivers  loved  sad  Orpheus's 
wailing  tones,  stopping  in  their  mighty 
courses,  and  the  thick-hided  hippopota- 
mus dragged  himself  up  from  the  un- 
heeded pause  of  the  waves,  dimly  thrill- 
ed with  a  vague  ecstasy.  The  cuiitcs- 
sion  is  sad,  yet  onlv  in  such  beastly  fash- 
ion come  sweetest  voices  to  me,  —  not 
in  the  fulness  of  all  their  vibrations,  but 
sounding  dimlv  through  many  an  earthy 
layer.  Music  I  do  not  so  much  hear  as 
feel.  All  the  exquisite  nerves  that  bear 
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to  your  soul  these  tidings  of  heaven  in 
me  lie  torpid  or  dead.  No  beatitude  trav- 
els to  my  heart  over  that  road.  But  as 
sometimes  an  invalid,  unable  through 
mortal  sickness  to  swallow  his  needed  nu- 
triment, is  yet  kept  alive  many  days  by 
being  immersed  in  a  bath  of  wine  and 
milk,  which  somehow,  through  unwonted 
courses,  penetrates  to  the  sources  of  vi- 
tality,—so  I,  though  the  natural  avenues 
of  sweet  sounds  have  been  hermetically 
sealed,  do  yet  receive  the  fine  flow  of 
the  musical  ether.  I  feel  the  flood  of 
harmony  pouring  around  me.  An  in- 
ward, palpable,  measured  tremulousness 
of  the  subtile  secret  essence  of  life  attests 
the  presence  of  some  sweet  disturbing 
cause,  and,  borne  on  unseen  wings,  I 
mount  to  loftier  heights  and  diviner  airs. 

So  I  was  comforted  for  my  waxed  ears 
and  Camilla's  concert. 

There  is  one  other  advantage  in  being 
possessed  with  a  deaf-and-dumb  devil, 
•which,  now  that  I  am  on  the  subject  of 
compensation,  I  may  as  well  mention. 
You  are  left  out  of  the  arena  of  fierce 
discussion  and  debate.  You  do  not  en- 
ter upon  the  lists  wherefrom  you  would 
be  sure  to  come  off  discomfited.  Of  all 
reputations,  a  musical  reputation  seems 
to  me  the  most  shifting  and  uncertain ; 
and  of  all  rivalries,  musical  rivalries  are 
the  most  prolific  of  heart-burnings  and 
discomfort.  Now,  if  I  should  sing  or  play, 
I  should  wish  to  sing  and  play  well.  But 
what  is  well  ?  Nancie  in  the  village 
"  singing-seats "  stands  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  the  rest,  and  wears  her  hon- 
ors tranquilly,  an  authority  at  all  re- 
3i<-arsals  and  serenades.  But  Anabella 
comes  up  from  the  town  to  spend  Thanks- 
giving, and,  without  the  least  mitigation 
or  remorse  of  voice,  absolutely  drowns  out 
poor  Nancie,  who  goes  under,  giving  many 
signs.  Yet  she  dies  not  unavenged,  for 
Harriette  sweeps  down  from  the  city,  and 
immediately  suspends  the  victorious  An- 
abella from  her  aduncate  nose,  and  carries 
all  before  her.  Mysterious  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  world.  The  last  round  of  the 
ladder  is  not  yet  reached.  To  Madame 
Morlot,  Harriette  is  a  savage,  une  lele, 


without  cultivation.  "Oh,  the  dismal  little 
fright !  a  thousand  years  of  study  would 
be  useless ;  go,  scour  the  floors ;  she  has 
positively  no  voice."  No  voice,  Madame 
Morlot  V  Harriette,  no  voice,  —  who  burst 
every  ear-drum  in  the  room  last  night 
with  her  howling  and  hooting,  and  made 
the  stoutest  heart  tremble  with  fearful 
forebodings  of  what  might  come  next  V 
But  Madame  Morlot  is  not  infallible,  for 
Herr  Driesbach  sits  shivering  at  the 
dreadful  noises  which  Madame  Morlot 
extorts  from  his  sensitive  and  suffering 
piano,  and  at  the  necessity  which  lies 
upon  him  to  go  and  congratulate  her  up- 
on her  performance.  Ah  !  if  his  tortured 
conscience  might  but  congratulate  her 
and  himself  upon  its  close  !  And  so  the 
scale  ascends.  Hills  on  hills  and  Alps 
on  Alps  arise,  and  who  shall  mount  the 
ultimate  peak  till  all  the  world  shall  say, 
"  Here  reigns  the  Excellence  "  '?  I  lis- 
ten with  pleasure  to  untutored  Nancie 
till  Anabella  takes  all  the  wind  from 
her  sails.  I  think  the  force  of  music  can 
no  farther  go  than  Madame  Morlot,  and, 
behold,  Herr  Driesbach  has  knocked  out 
her  underpinning.  I  am  bewildered,  and 
I  say,  helplessly,  "  What  shall  I  admire 
and  be  a  la  mode  ?  "  But  if  it  is  so  dis- 
heartening to  me,  who  am  only  a  passire 
listener,  what  must  be  the  agonies  of  the 
dramatis  persona?  f  "  Hang  it !  "  says 
Charles  Lamb,  "  how  I  like  to  be  liked, 
and  what  I  do  to  be  liked ! "  And  do 
Nancie,  Harriette,  and  Ilerr  Driesbach 
like  it  any  less  ?  What  shall  avenge 
them  for  their  spretoe  injurta  forma*  f 
What  can  repay  the  hapless  performer, 
who  has  performed  her  very  best,  for 
learning  by  terrible,  indisputable  indi- 
rections that  her  cherished  and  boasted 
Cremona  is  but  a  very  second  fiddle  ? 

So,  standing  on  the  high  ground  of  cer- 
tain immunity  from  criticism  and  hostile 
judgment,  I  do  not  so  much  console  my- 
self as  I  do  not  stand  in  need  of  consola- 
tion. I  rather  give  thanks  for  my  mute 
and  necessarily  unoffending  lips,  and  I 
shall  go  in  great  good-humor  to  Camilla's 
concert. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  go- 
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ing  to  a  concert.  Yon  can  be  one  of  a 
party  of  fashionable  people  to  whom  mu- 
sic is  a  diversion,  a  pastime,  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  assembly  or  the  theatre. 
They  applaud,  they  condemn,  they  crit- 
icise with  perfect  itu-fditifiH.  (No  one 
need  say  there  is  no  such  word.  I  know 
there  was  not  yesterday,  and  perhaps  trill 
not  be  to-morrow  ;  but  that  there  is  such 
a  one  to-day,  you  have  but  to  open  your 
eyes  and  see.)  Into  such  company  as  this, 
even  I,  whose  poor  old  head  is  always 
getting  itself  wedged  in  where  it  has  no 
business  to  be,  have  chanced  to  be  thrown. 
This  is  torture.  My  cue  is  to  turn  into 
the  Irishman's  echo,  which  always  return- 
ed for  his  "  How  d'  ye  do  ?  "  a  "  Pretty 
veil,  thank  you."  1  cling  to  the  skirts 
of  that  member  of  the  party  who  is  agreed 
to  have  the  best  taste  and  echo  his  re- 
sponses an  octave  higher.  If  he  sighs  at 
the  end  of  a  song,  I  bring  out  my  pocket- 
handkerchief.  If  he  says  "  charming,"  I 
murmur  "  delicious."  If  he  thinks  it  "  ex- 
quisite," I  pronounce  it  "enchanting." 
Where  he  is  rapt  in  admiration,  I  go  into 
a  trance,  and  so  shamble  through  the  per- 
formances, miserable  impostor  that  I  am, 
and  ten  to  one  nobody  finds  out  that  I 
am  a  dunce,  lit  for  treason,  stratagem, 
and  spoils.  It  is  a  great  strain  upon  the 
mental  powers,  but  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  how  much  may  be  accomplished  and 
what  skill  may  be  attained  by  long  prac- 
tice. 

It  is  not  ingenuous  ?  I  am  afraid  not 
quite.  The  guilt  rest  with  those  \vlio 
make  me  incur  it !  You  cannot  even 
read  a  book  with  any  degree  of  pleasure, 
if  you  know  an  opinion  is  expected  of 
you  at  the  finis.  You  leave  the  popular 
novel  till  people  have  forgotten  to  ask, 
"  How  do  you  like  it  '!  "  How  can  you 
enjoy  anything,  if  you  are  not  at  liberty 
to  give  yourself  wholly  to  it,  but  must 
be  all  the  while  making  up  a  speech  to 
deliver  when  it  is  over  V  Nothing  is  bet- 
ter than  to  be  a  passive  listener,  but  noth- 
ing is  worse  than  to  be  obliged  to  turn 
yourself  into  a  sounding-board  :  and  must 
I  have  both  the  Buffering  and  the  guilt  ? 

Also  one  may  go  to  a  concert  as  a  con- 


ductor with  a  single  musical  friend.  By 
conductor  I  do  not  mean  escort,  but  a  mag- 
netic conductor,  rapture  conductor,  a  fit 
medium  through  which  to  convey  away 
his  delight,  so  that  he  shall  not  become 
surcharged  and  explode.  He  does  not 
take*  you  for  your  pleasure,  nor  for  his 
own,  but  for  use.  lie  desires  some  one  to 
whom  he  can  from  time  to  time  express 
his  opinions  and  his  enthusiasms,  sure  of 
an  attentive  listener,  —  since  nothing  is  so 
pleasant  as  to  see  one's  views  welcomed. 
Now  you  cannot  pretend  that  in  such  a 
ease  your  listening  is  thoroughly  honest. 
You  are  receptive  of  theories,  criticisms, 
and  reminiscences ;  but  you  would  not 
like  to  be  obliged  to  pass  an  examination 
on  them  afterwards.  You  do,  it  must  be 
confessed,  sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  elo- 
quent dissertations,  strike  out  into  little 
flowery  by-paths  of  your  own,  quite  for- 
eign to  the  grand  paved -ways  along 
which  your  friend  supposes  be  is  so  kind 
as  to  be  leading  you.  But  however  digres- 
sive your  mind  may  be,  do  not  suffer  your 
eyes  to  digress.  Whatever  may  be  the 
intensity  of  your  ennui,  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve an  animated  expression,  and  your 
success  is  complete.  This  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  You  will  never  be  called  up- 
on for  notes  or  comments.  Your  little 
escapades  will  never  be  detected.  It  is 
not  your  opinions  that  were  sought,  nor 
your  education  that  was  to  be  furthered. 
You  were  only  an  escape-pipe,  and  your 
mission  ceased  when  the  soul  of  song  fled 
and  the  gas  was  turned  off.  This,  too,  k 
all  that  can  justly  be  demanded.  Minis- 
ter, lecturer,  singer,  no  one  has  any  right 
to  ask  of  his  audience  anything  more  than 
opportunity,— the  externals  of  attention. 
All  the  rest  is  his  own  look-out.  If  you 
prepossess  your  mind  with  a  theme,  vou 
do  not  give  him  an  even  chance.  You 
must  otter  him  in  the  beginning  a  lal-tla 
ra.s-a,— a  fair  field, — and  then  it  is  his  bn<i- 
m-ss  to  go  in  and  win  your  attention  ;  and 
it'  lie  cannot,  let  him  pay  the  costs,  for  the 
fault  is  his  own. 

This  also  is  torture,  but  its  name  is 
Zoar,  a  little  one. 

There  is  yet  another  way.     You  may 
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go  with  one  or  many  who  believe  and 
practise  the  doctrine  of  lainsez-faireity. 
Do  not  now  proceed  to  dash  your  brains 
out  against  that  word.  I  have  just  done 
it  myself,  and  one  such  head  as  mine  is 
ample  sacrifice  for  any  verbal  crime. 
They  go  to  the  concert  for  love  of  mnsic, 
— negatively  for  its  rest  and  refreshment, 
positively  for  its  embodied  delights.  They 
take  you  for  your  enjoyment,  which  they 
permit  you  to  compass  after  your  own  fash- 
ion. They  force  from  you  no  comment. 
They  demand  no  criticism.  They  do  not 
require  censure  as  your  certificate  of 
taste.  They  do  not  trouble  themselves 
with  your  demeanor.  If  you  choose  to 
talk  in  the  pauses,  they  are  receptive 
and  cordial.  If  you  choose  to  be  silent, 
it  is  just  as  well.  If  you  go  to  sleep, 
they  will  not  mind,  —  unless,  under  the 
spell  of  the  genius  of  the  place,  your 
sleep  becomes  vocal,  and  you  involun- 
tarily join  the  concert  in  the  undesirable 
role  of  De  Trop.  If  you  go  into  rap- 
tures, it  is  all  the  same ;  you  are  not 
watched  and  made  a  note  of.  They 
leave  you  at  the  top  of  your  bent. 
Whether  you  shall  be  amused,  delight- 
ed, or  disgusted,  they  respect  your  de- 
cisions and  allow  you  to  remain  free. 

How  did  I  go  to  my  concert  ?  Can  I 
tell  for  the  eyes  that  made  "  a  sunshine 
in  the  shady  place  "  ?  Was  I  not  veiled 
with  the  beautiful  hair,  and  blinded  with 
the  lily's  white  splendor  ?  So  went  I 
with  the  Fairy  Queen  in  her  golden  coach 
drawn  by  six  white  mice,  and,  behold,  I 
was  in  Camilla's  concert-room. 

It,  is  to  be  a  fiddle  affair.  Now  I  am 
free  to  say,  if  there  is  anything  I  hate,  it 
is  a  fiddle.  Hide  it  away  under  as  many 
Italiaj  coatings  as  you  choose,  —  viol, 
viol iu  viola,  violone,  violoncello,  violon- 
ccllettissimo,  at  bottom  it  is  all  one,  a  fid- 
dle ;  in  its  best  estate,  a  diddle,  diddle, 
frivolous,  rattling,  Yankee-Doodle,  coun- 
try-tnvern-ball  whirligig,  without  dignity, 
sentiment,  or  power;  and  at  worst  a  rub- 
bing, rasping,  squeaking,  woolleny,  noisy 
nuisance,  that  it  sets  my  teeth  on  edge  to 
think  of.  I  shudder  at  the  mere  memory 
of  the  reluctant  bow  dragging  its  slow 


length  across  the  whining  strings.  And 
here  I  am,  in  my  sober  senses,  come  to 
hear  a  fiddle ! 

But  it  is  Camilla's.  Do  you  remember 
—  I  don't,  but  I  should,  if  I  had  known 
it  —  a  little  girl  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
became  famous  for  her  wonderful  per- 
formance on  the  violin  ?  At  six  years 
of  age  she  went  to  a  great  concert,  and 
of  all  the  fine  instruments  there,  the  un- 
seen spirit  within  her  made  choice,  "  Pa- 
pa, I  should  like  to  learn  the  violin."  So 
she  learned  it  and  loved  it,  and  when  ten 
years  old  delighted  foreign  and  American 
audiences  with  her  marvellous  genius.  It 
was  the  little  Camilla  who  now,  after  ten 
years  of  silence,  tuned  her  beloved  in- 
strument once  more. 

As  she  walks  softly  and  quietly  in,1 
am  conscious  of  a  disappointment.  I  had 
unwittingly  framed  for  her  an  aesthetic  vi- 
olin, with  the  essential  strings  and  bridge 
and  bow  indeed,  but  submerged  and  for- 
got in  such  Orient  splendors  as  befit 
her  glorious  genius.  Barbaric  pearl  and 
gold,  finest  carved  work,  flashing  gems 
from  Indian  water-courses,  the  delicatest 
pink  sea-shell,  a  bubble-prism  caught  and 
crystallized, — of  all  rare  and  curious  sub- 
stances wrought  with  dainty  device,  fan- 
tastic as  a  dream,  and  resplendent  as  the 
light,  should  her  instrument  be  fashioned. 
Only  in  "something  rich  and  strange" 
should  the  mystic  soul  lie  sleeping  for 
whom  her  lips  shall  break  the  spell  of 
slumber,  and  her  young  fingers  unbar  the 
sacred  gates.  And,  oh,  me  !  it  is,  after 
all,  the  very  same  old  red  fiddle !  Dee, 
dee! 

But  she  neither  glides  nor  trips  nor 
treads,  as  heroines  invariably  do,  but 
walks  in  like  a  good  Christian  woman. 
She  steps  upon  the  stage  and  faces  the 
audience  that  gives  her  hearty  greeting 
and  waits  the  prelude.  There  is  time  for 
cool  survey.  I  am  angry  still  about  the 
red  fiddle,  and  I  look  scrutinizingly  at 
her  dress  and  think  how  ugly  are  hoops. 
The  skirt  is  white  silk,  —  a  brocade,  I 
believe,  —  at  any  rate,  stiff,  and,  though 
probably  full  to  overflowing  in  the  hands 
of  the  seamstress,  who  must  compress  it 
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within  prescribed  limits  about  the  waist, 
looks  scanty  and  straight,  because,  like 
all  other  skirts  in  the  world  at  this  pres- 
ent writing,  it  is  stretched  over  a  barrel. 
Why  could  she  not,  she  who  comes  before 
us  to-night,  not  ;is  a  fashion,  but  an  inspi- 
ration,—  why  could  she  not  discard  the 
mode,  and  assume  that  immortal  classic 
drapery  whose  graceful  falls  and  folds  the 
sculptor  vainly  tries  to  imitate,  the  pain- 
ter vainly  seeks  to  limn  ''.  When  Corinne 
tuned  her  lyre  at  the  Capitol,  when  she 
knelt  to  be  crowned  with  her  laurel 
crown  at  the.  hands  of  a  Roman  senator, 
is  it  possible  to  conceive  her  swollen  out 
with  crinoline  V  And  yet  I  remember, 
that,  though  .-.-a  rolie  eta  it  llanche,  et  son 
costume  e'talt  (res  ptttor&qtte,  it  was  suns 
s'e'cai'tcr  dependant  uxsez  des  usages  re- 
cux  pour  <]ue  Con  put  y  trouver  tie  i'af- 
fectation  ;  and  I  suppose,  if  one  should 
now  suddenly  collapse  from  convention- 
al rotundity  to  antique  statuesqueness, 
the  great  "  on  "  would  very  readily  "  y 
trouver  de  V affectation"  Nevertheless, 
though  one  must  dress  in  llome  as  Ro- 
mans do,  and  though  the  Roman  way 
of  dressing  is,  taking  all  things  into  the 
account,  as  good  as  anv,  and,  if  not  more 
graceful,  a  thousand  times  more  conven- 
ient, wholesome,  comfortable,  and  man- 
ageable than  Helen's,  still  it  does  seem, 
that,  when  one  steps  out  of  the  ordinary 
area  of  Roman  life  and  assumes  an  ab- 
normal position,  one  might,  without  vio- 
lence, assume  temporarily  an  abnormal 
dress,  and  refresh  our  dilated  eyes  once 
more  with  flowing,  wavy  outlines.  Mu- 
sic is  one  of  the  eternities  :  why  should 
not  its  accessories  be  ?  Why  should  a 
discord  disturb  the  eye,  when  only  con- 
cords delight  the  ear  ? 

But  I  lift  my  eyes  from  Camilla's  un- 
pliant  drapery  to  the  red  red  rose  in  her 
hair,  and  thence,  naturally,  to  her  silent 
face,  and  in  that  instant  ugly  dress  and 
red  red  rose  fade  out  of  my  sight.  What 
is  it  that  I  see,  with  tearful  tenderness 
and  a  nameless  pain  at  the  heart?  A 
young  face  deepened  and  drawn  with 
suffering ;  dark,  large  eyes,  whose  nat- 
ural laughing  light  has  been  quenched 


in  tears,  yet  shining  still  with  a  distant 
gleam  caught  from  the  eternal  fires.  () 
still,  pathetic  face  1  A  sterner  form  than 
Time  has  passed  and  left  his  vestige  there. 
Happy  little  girl,  playing  among  the 
flickering  shadows  of  the  Rhine-land, 
who  could  not  foresee  the  darker  shad- 
ows that  should  settle  and  never  lift  nor 
flicker  from  her  heavy  heart  !  Large, 
lambent  eyes,  that  might  have  been  sweet, 
but  now  are  only  steadfast,  —  that  may 
yet  be  sweet,  when  they  look  to-night 
into  a  baby's  cradle,  but  ga/ing  now 
upon  a  waiting  audience,  are  only  stead- 
fast Ah  !  so  it  is.  Life  has  such  hard 
conditions,  that  every  dear  and  precious 
gift,  every  rare  virtue,  every  pleasant 
facility,  every  genial  endowment,  love, 
hope,  joy,  wit,-sprightliness,  benevolence, 
must  sometimes  be  east  into  the  crucible 
to  distil  the  one  elixir,  patience.  Large, 
lambent  eyes,  in  which  days  and  nights 
of  tears  are  petrified,  steadfast  eyes  that 
are  neither  mournful  nor  hopeful  nor 
anxious,  but  with  such  unvoiced  sadness 
in  their  depths  that  the  hot  tears  well 
up  in  my  heart,  what  do  you  see  in  the 
waiting  audience  ?  Not  censure,  nor 
pity,  nor  forgiveness,  for  you  do  not 
need  them,  —  but  surely  a  warm  human 
sympathy,  since  heart  can  speak  to  heart, 
though  the  thin,  fixed  lips  have  sealed 
their  secret  well.  Sad  mother,  whose 
rose  of  life  was  crushed  before  it  had 
budded,  tender  young  lips  that  had  drunk 
the  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  dregs,  while 
their  cup  of  bliss  should  hardly  yet  be 
brimmed  for  life's  sweet  spring-time,  your 
crumbling  fanes  and  broken  arches  and 
prostrate  columns  lie  not  among  the  ru- 
ins of  Time.  Be  comforted  of  that. 
They  bear  witness  of  a  more  pitiless  De- 
stroyer, and  by  this  token  I  know  there 
shall  dawn  a  brighter  day.  The  God  of 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  of  the  worse 
than  widowed  and  fatherless,  the  Aven- 
ger of  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents, 
be  with  you,  and  shield  and  shelter  and 
bless ! 

But  the  overture  wavers  to  its  close, 
and  her  soul  hears  far  off  the  voice  of 
the  coming  Spirit.  A  deeper  light  shines 
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in  the  strangely  introverted  eyes,  —  the 
look  as  of  one  listening  intently  to  a  dis- 
tant melody  which  no  one  else  can  hear, 

—  the   look   ot'  one   to  whom   the  room 
and  the  people  and  the  presence  are  but 
a  dream,  and  past  and  future  centre  on 
the  far-off  song.     Slowly  she  raises  her 
instrument.     I  almost  shudder  to  see  the 
tawny  wood  touching  her  white  shoul- 
der; yet  that  cannot  be  common  or  un- 
clean which  she  so  loves  and  carries  with 
almost  a  caress.     Still  intent,  she  raises 
the  bow  with  a  slow  sweep,  as  if  it  were 
a  wand  of  divination.     Nearer  and  near- 
er  comes   the   heavenly  voice,   pouring 
around   her  a  flood   of  mystic   melody. 
And  now  at  last  it  breaks  upon  our  ears, 

—  softly  at  first,  only  a  sweet  faint  echo 
from  that  other  sphere,  but  deepening, 
strengthening,   conquering, — now  rising 
on  the  swells  of  a  controlling  passion, 
now  sinking  into  the  depths  with  its  low 
•wail  of  pain ;  exultant,  scornful,  furious, 
in  the  glad  outburst  of  opening  joy  and 
the  fierce  onslaught  of  strength  ;  crown- 
ed,   sceptred,   glorious   in    garland   and 
singing-robes,  throned  in  the  high  realms 
of  its  inheritance,  a  kingdom  of  bound- 
less scope  and  ever  new  delights:  then 
sweeping  down  through  the  lower  world 
with  diminishing  rapture,  rapture  lessen- 
ing into  astonishment,  astonishment  dy- 
ing into  despair,  it  gathers  up  the  pas- 
sion and  the  pain,  the  blight  and  woe 
and  agony ;  all  garnered  joys  are  scatter- 
ed.   Evil  supplants  the  good.    Hope  dies, 
love  pales,  and  faith  is  faint  and  wan. 
But  every  death  has  its  moaning  ghost, 
pale  spectre  of  vanished  loves.    Oh,  fear- 
ful revenge  of  the  outraged  soul !     The 
mysterious,  uncomprchended,  incompre- 
hensible   soul !      The    irrepressible,    un- 
quenchable, immortal  soul,  whose  every 
mark   is  everlasting  !     Every  secret  sin 
committed  against  it  cries  out  from  the 
housetops.     Cunning  may  strive  to  con- 
ceal, will  may  determine  to  smother,  love 
may  fondly  whisper,  "  It  does  not  hurt"  ; 
but  the  soul  will  not  be  outraged.    Some- 
where, somehow,  when  and  where  you 
least  expect,  unconscious,  perhaps,  to  its 
owner,  unrecognized  by  the  many,  visi- 


ble only  to  the  clear  vision,  somewhere, 
somehow,  the  soul  bursts  asunder  its 
bonds.  It  is  but  a  little  song,  a  tripping 
of  the  fingers  over  the  keys,  a  drawing 
of  the  bow  across  the  strings,  —  only 
that  ?  Only  that !  It  is  the  protest  of 
the  wronged  and  ignored  soul.  It  is  the 
outburst  of  the  pent  and  prisoned  soul. 
All  the  ache  and  agony,  all  the  secret 
wrong  and  silent  endurance,  all  the  re- 
jected love  and  wounded  trust  and  slight- 
ed truth,  all  the  riches  wasted,  all  the 
youth  poisoned,  all  the  hope  trampled, 
all  the  light  darkened,  —  all  meet  and 
mingle  in  a  mad  whirl  of  waters.  They 
surge  and  lash  and  rage,  a  wild  storm  of 
harmony.  Barriers  are  broken.  Circum- 
stance is  not.  The  soul !  the  soul !  the 
soul !  the  wronged  and  fettered  soul !  the 
freed  and  royal  soul !  It  alone  is  king. 
Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye 
lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King 
of  Glory  shall  come  in  !  Tremble,  O  Ty- 
rant, in  your  mountain-fastness !  Trem- 
ble, Deceiver,  in  your  cavern  under  the 
sea !  Your  victim  is  your  accuser.  Your 
sin  has  found  you  out.  Your  crime  cries 
to  Heaven.  You  have  condemned  and 
killed  the  just.  You  have  murdered  the 
innocent  in  secret  places,  and  in  the  noon- 
day sun  the  voice  of  their  blood  crieth 
unto  God  from  the  ground.  There  is  no 
speech  nor  language.  There  is  no  will 
nor  design.  The  seal  of  silence  is  un- 
broken. But  unconscious,  entranced,  in- 
inspired,  the  god  has  lashed  his  Sibyl  on. 
The  vital  instinct  of  the  soul,  its  heaven- 
born,  up -springing  life,  Mings  back  tho 
silver  veil,  and  reveals  the  hidden  things 
to  him  who  hath  eyes  to  see. 

The  storm  sobs  and  soothes  itself  to 
silence.  There  is  a  hush,  and  then  an 
enthusiasm  of  delight.  The  small  head 
slightly  bows,  the  still  face  scarcely  smiles, 
the  slight  form  disappears,  —  and  after 
all,  it  was  only  a  fukMe. 

"  When  Music,  heavei»!y  maid,  was 
young,"  begins  the  ode  ;  but  ^iosie,  heav- 
enly maid,  seems  to  me  still  so  yonrfj,  so 
very  young,  as  scarcely  to  have  made 
her  power  felt.  Her  language  is  as  yet 
unlearned.  When  a  baby  of  a  month  is 
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hungry  or  in  pain,  hi1  contrives  to  make 
the  fact  understood.  li  lie  is  at  peace 
with  himself  and  his  surroundings,  he 
leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  To  pre- 
cisely this  decree  of  intelligibility  has 
the  Heavenly  Maid  attained  among  us. 
When  Beethoven  sat  down  to  the  com- 
position of  one  of  his  grand  harmonies, 
there  was  undoubtedly  in  his  mind  as  dis- 
tinct a  conception  of  that  which  he  wish- 
ed to  express,  of  that  within  him  which 
clamored  for  expression,  as  ever  rises  be- 
fore a  painter's  eye  or  sings  in  a  poet's 
brain.  Thought,  emotion,  passion,  hope, 
fear,  joy,  sorrow,  each  had  its  life  and 
law.  The  painter  paints  you  this.  This 
the  poet  sings  you.  You  stand  before  a 
picture,  and  to  your  loving,  searching 
gaze  its  truths  unfold.  You  read  the 
poem  with  the  understanding,  and  catch 
its  concealed  meanings.  But  what  do 
you  know  of  what  was  in  Beethoven's 
soul  ?  Who  grasps  his  conception  ? 
Who  faithfully  renders,  who  even  thor- 
oughly knows  his  idea  V  Here  and  there 
to  some  patient  night-watcher  the  lofty 
gates  are  unbarred,  "  on  golden  hinges 
turning."  But,  for  the  greater  part,  the 
musician  who  would  tell  so  much  speaks 
to  unheeding  ears.  We  comprehend 
him  but  infinitesimally.  It  is  the  Bat- 
tle of  Prague.  Adrianus  sits  down  to 
the  piano,  and  Dion  stands  by  his  side, 
music-sheet  in  hand,  acting  as  showman. 
"  The  Cannon,"  says  Dion,  at  the  prop- 
er place,  and  you  imagine  you  recognize 
reverberation.  "  Charge,"  continues  Di- 
on, and  with  a  violent  effort  you  fancy 
the  ground  trembles.  "  (J roans  of  the 
wounded,"  and  you  are  partly  horror- 
struck  and  partly  incredulous.  But  what 
lame  representation  is  this  !  As  if  one 
should  tie  a  paper  around  the  ankle  of 
the  Belvedere  Apollo,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  This  is  the  ankle."  A  collar  de- 
clares, "  This  is  the  neck."  A  bandeau 
locates  his  "  forehead."  A  bracelet  indi- 
cates the  "  arm."  Is  the  sculpture  thus 
significant  V  Hardly  more  does  our  mu- 
sic yet  signify  to  us.  You  hear  an  unfa- 
miliar air.  You  like  it  or  dislike  it,  or 
are  indifferent.  You  can  tell  that  it  is 


slow  and  plaintive,  or  brisk  and  lively, 
or  perhaps  even  that  it  is  defiant  or  stir- 
ring ;  but  how  insensible  you  are  to  the 
delicate  shades  of  its  meaning!  How 
hidden  is  the  song  in  the  heart  of  the 
composer  till  he  gives  vou  the  key  !  Yon 
hear  as  though  yon  heard  not.  You  hear 
the  thunder,  and  the  cataract,  and  the 
crash  of  the  avalanche  ;  but  the  song  of 
the  nightingale,  the  chirp  of  the  katy- 
did, the  murmur  of  the  waterfall  never 
reach  you.  This  cannot  be  the  ultima- 
tum. Music  must  hold  in  its  own  bosom 
its  own  interpretation,  and  man  must 
have  in  his  its  corresponding  susceptibil- 
ities. Music  is  language,  and  language 
implies  a  people  who  employ  and  under- 
stand it.  But  music,  even  by  its  profes- 
sor, is  as  yet  faintly  understood.  Its 
meanings  go  on  crutches.  They  must 
be  helped  out  by  words.  What  does  this 
piece  say  to  you  ?  Interpret  it.  You  can- 
not. You  must  be  taught  much  before  you 
can  know  all.  It  must  be  translated  from 
music  into  speech  before  you  can  entire- 
ly assimilate  it.  Musicians  do  not  trust 
alone  to  notes  for  moods.  Their  light 
shines  only  through  a  glass  darkly.  But 
in  some  other  sphere,  in  some  happier 
time,  in  a  world  where  gross  wants  shall 
have  disappeared,  and  therefore  the 
grossness  of  words  shall  be  no  longer 
necessary,  where  hunger  and  thirst  and 
cold  and  care  and  passion  have  no  more 
admittance,  and  only  love  and  faith  and 
hope  and  admiration  and  aspiration  shall 
crave  utterance,  in  that  blessed  unseen 
world,  shall  not  music  be  the  every-day 
speech,  conveying  meaning  not  only  with 
a  sweetness,  but  with  an  accuracy,  deli- 
cacy, and  distinctness,  of  which  we  have 
now  but  a  faint  conception  ?  Here  words 
are  not  only  rough,  but  ambiguous  There 
harmonies  shall  be  minutely  intelligible. 
Speak  with  what  directness  we  can,  be 
as  explanatory,  repetitions,  illustrative  as 
we  may,  there  are  mistakes,  misunder- 
standings, many  and  grievous,  and  con- 
sequent missteps,  calamities,  and  catas- 
trophes. But  in  that  other  world  lan- 
guage shall  be  exactly  coexistent  with 
life ;  music  shall  be  precisely  adequate 
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to  meaning.  There  shall  be  no  hidden 
corners,  no  bungling  incompatibilities, 
but  the  searching  sound  penetrates  into 
the  secret  sources  of  the  soul,  all-pervad- 
ing. Not  a  nook,  not  a  crevice,  no  maze 
so  intricate,  but  the  sound  (loats  in  to  gath- 
er up  the  fragrant  aroma,  to  bear  it  yon- 
der to  another  waiting  soul,  and  deposit 
it  as  deftly  by  unerring  magnetisms  in 
the  corresponding  clefts. 

Toot  away,  then,  fifer- fellow!  Turn 
your  slow  crank,  inexorable  Italian  ! 
Thrum  your  thrums,  Miss  Laura,  for 
Signer  Bernadotti !  You  are  a  long 
way  off,  but  your  foot-prints  point  the 
right  way.  With  many  a  yawn  and  sigh 
subjective,  with,  I  greatly  fear  me,  many 
a  malediction  objective,  you  are  "  learn- 
ing the  language  of  another  world."  To 
us,  huddled  together  in  our  little  ant- 
hill, one  is  "  une  bete"  and  one  is  u  mon 
anye  " ;  but  from  that  fixed  star  we  are 
all  so  far  as  to  have  no  parallax. 

But  I  come  down  from  the  golden  stars, 
for  the  white-robed  one  has  raised  her 
wand  again,  and  we  float  away  through 
the  glowing  gates  of  the  sunrise,  over 
the  purple  waves,  over  the  vine-lands  of 
sunny  France,  in  among  the  shadows  of 
the  storied  Pyrenees.  Sorrow  and  sigh- 
ing have  fled  away.  Tragedy  no  longer 
"  in  sceptred  pall  comes  sweeping  by  "  ; 
but  young  lambs  leap  in  wild  frolic,  silken- 
fleeced  sheep  lie  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
and  shepherd  calls  to  shepherd  from  his 
mountain-peak.  Peaceful  hamlets  lie  far 
down  the  valley,  and  every  gentle  height 
blooms  with  a  happy  home.  Dark-eyed 
Basque  girls  dance  through  the  fruitful 
orchards.  I  see  the  gleam  of  their  scar- 
let scarfs  wound  in  with  their  bold  black 
hair.  I  hear  their  rich  voices  trilling  the 
lays  of  their  land,  and  ringing  with  hap- 
py laughter.  But  I  mount  higher  and 
yet  higher,  till  gleam  and  voice  are  lost. 
Here  the  freshening  air  sweeps  down, 
and  the  low  gurgle  of  living  water  purl- 
ing out  from  cool,  dark  chasms  mingles 
with  the  shepherd's  flute.  Here  the 
young  shepherd  himself  climbs,  leaping 
from  rock  to  rock,  lithe,  supple,  strong, 
brave,  and  free  as  the  soul  of  his  race,  — 


the  same  iron  in  his  sinews,  and  the  same 
fire  in  his  blood  that  dealt  the  ''dolorous 
rout "  to  Charlemagne  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Sweetly  across  the  path  of  Ronces- 
yalles  blow  the  evening  gales,  wafting 
tender  messages  to  the  listening  girls  be- 
low. Green  grows  the  grass  and  gay  the 
flowers  that  spring  from  the  blood  of 
princely  paladins,  the  flower  of  chivalry. 
No  bugle -blast  can  bring  old  Roland 
back,  though  it  wind  long  and  loud 
through  the  echoing  woods.  Lads  and 
lasses,  worthy  scions  of  valiant  stems, 
may  sit  on  happy  evenings  in  the  shadow 
of  the  vines,  or  group  themselves  on  the 
greensward  in  the  pauses  of  the  dance, 
and  sing  their  songs  of  battle  and  victo- 
ry, —  the  olden  legends  of  their  heroic 
sires ;  but  the  strain  that  floats  down 
from  the  darkening  slopes  into  their  heart 
of  hearts,  the  song  that  reddens  in  their 
glowing  cheeks,  and  throbs  in  their  throb- 
bing breasts,  and  shines  in  their  dewy 
eyes,  is  not  the  shock  of  deadly  onset, 
glorious  though  it  be.  It  is  the  sweet 
old  song,  —  old,  yet  ever  new,  —  whose 
burden  is, 

"  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love,"  — 

old,  yet  always  new,  — sweet  and  tender, 
and  not  to  be  gainsaid,  whether  it  be 
piped  to  a  shepherdess  in  Arcadia,  or 
whether  a  princess  hears  it  from  prince- 
ly lips  in  her  palace  on  the  sea. 

But  the  mountain  shadows  stretch  down 
the  valleys  and  wrap  the  meadows  in  twi- 
light. Farther  and  farther  the  notes  re- 
cede as  the  flutesman  gathers  his  quiet 
flock  along  the  winding  paths.  Smooth 
and  far  in  the  tranquil  evening- air  fall 
the  receding  notes,  a  clear,  silvery  sweet- 
ness ;  farther  and  farther  in  the  hushed 
evening -air,  lessening  and  lowering,  as 
you  bend  to  listen,  till  the  vanishing  strain 
just  cleaves,  a  single  thread  of  pearl- 
pure  melody,  finer,  finer,  finer,  through 
the  dewy  twilight,  and  —  you  hear  only 
your  own  heart-beats.  It  is  not  dead, 
but  risen.  It  never  ceased.  It  knew 
no  pause.  It,  has  gone  up  the  heights  to 
mingle  with  the  songs  of  the  angels.  You 
rouse  yourself  with  a  start,  and  gaze  at 
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your  neighbor  half  bewildered.  What  is 
it?  Where  are  we?  Oh,  my  remorse- 
ful heart !  There  is  no  shepherd,  no 
mountain,  no  girl  with  scarlet  ribbon 
and  black  braids  bound  on  her  beaut!  I  ill 
temples.  It  was  only  a  fiddle  on  a  plat- 
form ! 

Now  you  need  not  tell  me  that.  I 
know  better.  I  have  lived  among  fid- 
dles all  my  life,  —  embryotic,  Silurian 
fiddles,  splintered  from  cornstalks,  that 
blessed  me  in  the  golden  afternoons  of 
green  summers  waving  iu  the  sunshine 
of  long  ago,  —  sympathetic  fiddles  that 
did  me  yeomen's  service  once,  when  I 
fell  off  a  bag  of  corn  up  garret  and  broke 
my  head,  and  the  frightened  fiddles,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  came  and  fid- 
dled to  me  lying  on  the  settee,  with  such 
boundless,  extravagant  flourish  that  no- 
body heard  the  doctor's  gig  rolling  by, 
and  so  nttctptrt  and  occiput  were  left 
overnight  to  compose  their  own  quarrels, 
whereby  I  was  naturally  all  right  before 
the  doctor  had  a  chance  at  me,  suffering 
only  the  slight  disadvantage  of  going 
broken  -  headed  through  life.  What  I 
might  have  been  with  a  whole  skull,  I 
don't  know ;  but  I  will  say,  that,  even  in 
fragments,  iny  head  is  the  best  part  of 
me. 

Yes,  I  think  I  may  dare  affirm  that 
•whatever  there  is  to  know  about  a  fiddle 
I  know,  and  I  can  give  my  affidavit  that 
it  is  no  fiddle  that  takes  you  up  on  its 
broad  wings,  outstripping  the  "  wondrous 
horse  of  brass,"  which  required 

"  the  space  of  a  day  natural, 
This  is  to  sayn,  four  and  twenty  houres, 
Wher  so  you  list,  in  drought  or  elles  showres, 
To  beren  your  body  into  every  place 
To  which  your  herte  willeth  for  to  pace, 
Withouten   werame  of  you,  thurgn  foule  or 
faire,"- 

since  it  bears  you,  "  withouten  "  even  so 
much  as  your  "  herte's  "  will,  in  a  mo- 
ment's time,  over  the  seas  and  above  the 
stars. 

A  fiddle,  is  it  ?  Do  not  for  one  mo- 
ment believe  it. — A  poet  walked  through 
Southern  woods,  and  the  Dryads  opened 
their  hearts  to  him.  They  unfolded  the 


secrets  that  dwell  in  the  depths  of  forests. 
They  sang  to  liiin  under  (lie  starlight  the 
songs  of  their  green,  rustling  land.  They 
whispered  the  loves  of  llie  trce>  sentient 
to  poets :  — 

"The  sayling  pine;  the  cedar,  proud  and  tall; 

The  vine-propt  eline;  the  poplar,  never  dry; 

The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all; 

The  a.-pino,  good  for  staves;  the  i-ypre>se 
funerall; 

The  lawrell,  meed  of  mightie  conquerours 

And  poets  >age;  the  lirre,  that  weepeth  stille; 

The  willow,  worne  of  forlorne  paramours; 

The  eugh,  obedient  to  the  benders  will; 

The  birch,  for  shades;  the  sallow,  for  the 
mill; 

The  mirrhe,  sweete- bleeding  in  the  bitter 
wounde; 

The  warlike  beech;  the  ash,  for  nothing  ill; 

The  fruitful  olive;  and  the  platane  round; 

The  carver  holme;  the  maple,  seldom  in- 
ward sound." 

They  sang  to  him  with  their  lutes.  They 
danced  before  him  with  sunny,  subtile 
grace,  wreathing  him  with  strange  love- 
liness. They  brought  him  honey  and 
wine  in  the  white  cups  of  lilies,  till  his 
brain  was  drunk  with  delight ;  and  they 
kept  watch  by  his  moss  pillow,  while  he 
slept. 

In  the  dew  of  the  morning,  he  arose 
and  felled  the  kindly  tree  that  had  shel- 
tered him,  not  knowing  it  was  the  home 
of  Arborine,  fairest  of  the  wood-nymphs. 
But  he  did  it  not  for  cruelty,  but  ten- 
derness, to  carve  a  memorial  of  his  most 
memorable  night,  and  so  pulled  down 
no  thunders  on  his  head.  For  Arbo- 
rine loved  him,  and,  like  her  sister  Un- 
dine in  the  North,  found  her  soul  in  lov- 
ing him.  Unseen,  the  beautiful  nymph 
guided  his  hand  as  he  fashioned  the  sound- 
ing viol,  not  knowing  he  was  fashioning 
a  palace  for  a  soul  new-born.  He  wrought 
skilfully,  strung  the  intense  chords,  and 
smote  them  with  the  sympathetic  bow. 
What  burst  of  music  flooded  the  still  air  1 
What  new  song  trembled  among  the 
mermaiden  tresses  of  the  oaks  !  What 
new  presence  quivered  in  every  listening 
harebell  and  every  fearful  wind-flower  ? 
The  forest  felt  a  change,  for  tricksy  nymph 
had  proved  a  mortal  love,  and  put  off  her 
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fairy  phantasms  for  the  deep  conscious- 
ness of  humanity.  The  wood  heard,  be- 
wildered. A  shudder  as  of  sorrow  thrill- 
ed through  it.  A  breeze  that  was  al- 
most sad  swept  down  the  shady  aisles  as 
the  Poet  passed  out  into  the  sunshine 
and  the  world. 

But  Nature  knows  no  pain,  though 
Arborines  appear  never  more.  A  balm 
springs  up  in  every  wound.  Over  the 
hills,  and  far  away  beyond  their  utmost 
purple  rim,  and  deep  into  the  dying  day 
the  happy  love -born  one  followed  her 
love,  happy  to  exchange  her  sylvan  im- 
mortality for  the  spasm  of  mortal  life,  — 
happy,  in  her  human  self-abnegation,  to 
lie  close  on  his  heart  and  whisper  close 
in  his  ear,  though  he  knew  only  the  lov- 
ing voice  and  never  the  loving  lips. 
Through  the  world  they  passed,  the  Po- 
et and  his  mystic  viol.  It  gathered  to 
itself  the  melodies  that  fluttered  over  sea 
and  land,  —  songs  of  the  mountains,  and 
songs  of  the  valleys,  —  murmurs  of  love, 
and  the  trumpet-tones  of  war,  —  bugle- 
blast  of  huntsman  on  the  track  of  the  cha- 
mois, and  mother's  lullaby  to  the  baby  at 
her  breast.  All  that  earth  had  of  sweet- 


ness the  nymph  drew  into  her  viol-home, 
and  poured  it  forth  anew  in  strains  of 
more  than  mortal  harmony.  The  fire 
and  fervor  of  human  hearts,  the  quiet 
ripple  of  inland  waters,  the  anthem  of 
the  stormy  sea,  the  voices  of  the  flowers 
and  the  birds  lent  their  melody  to  the 
song  of  her  who  knew  them  all. 

The  Poet  died.  Died,  too,  sweet  Ar- 
borine,  swooning  away  in  the  fierce 
grasp  of  this  stranger  Sorrow,  to  enter 
by  the  black  gate  of  death  into  the  full 
presence  and  recognition  of  him  by  loving 
whom  she  had  learned  to  be. 

The  viol  passed  into  strange  hands 
and  wandered  down  the  centuries,  but 
its  olden  echoes  linger  still.  Fragrance 
of  Southern  woods,  coolness  of  shaded  wa- 
ters, inspiration  of  mountain-breezes,  all 
the  secret  forces  of  Nature  that  the  wood- 
nymph  knew,  and  the  joy,  the  passion, 
and  the  pain  that  throb  only  in  a  wom- 
an's heart,  lie  still,  silent  under  the  silent 
strings,  but  wakening  into  life  at  the 
touch  of  a  royal  hand. 

Do  you  not  believe  my  story  ?  But 
I  have  seen  the  viol  and  the  royal 
handl 


SPRING  AT  THE   CAPITAL. 

THE  poplar  drops  beside  the  way 
Its  tasselled  plumes  of  silver-gray ; 
The  chestnut  pouts  its  great  brown  buds,  impatient  for  the  laggard  May. 

The  honeysuckles  lace  the  wall ; 

The  hyacinths  grow  fair  and  tall ; 

And  mellow  sun  and  pleasant  wind  and  odorous  bees  are  over  all. 

Down-looking  in  this  snow-white  bud, 
How  distant  seems  the  war's  red  flood ! 
How  far  remote  the  streaming  wounds,  the  sickening  scent  of  human  blood  1 

For  Nature  does  not  recognize 
This  strife  that  rends  the  earth  and  skies ; 
No  war-dreams  vex  the  winter  sleep  of  clover-heads  and  daisy-eyes. 
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She  holds  her  even  way  the  same, 

Though  navies  sink  or  cities  Hume  ; 

A  snow-drop  is  a  snow-drop  still,  despite  the  nation's  joy  or  shame. 

When  blood  her  grassy  altar  wets, 
She  sends  the  pitying  violets 
To  heal  the  outrage  with  their  bloom,  and  cover  it  with  soft  regrets. 

O  crocuses  with  rain-wet  eyes, 
O  tender-lipped  anemones, 
What  do  ye  know  of  agony  and  death  and  blood-won  victories  ? 

No  shudder  breaks  your  sunshine-trance, 
Though  near  you  rolls,  with  slow  advance, 
Clouding  your  shining  leaves  with  dust,  the  anguish-laden  ambulance. 

Yonder  a  white  encampment  hums  ; 

The  clash  of  martial  music  comes  ; 

And  now  your  startled  stems  are  all  a-tremble  with  the  jar  of  drums. 

Whether  it  lessen  or  increase, 
Or  whether  trumpets  shout  or  cease, 
Still  deep  within  your  tranquil  hearts  the  happy  bees  are  murmuring,  "  Peace  1  * 

O  flowers !  the  soul  that  faints  or  grieves 
New  comfort  from  your  lips  receives ; 
Sweet  confidence  and  patient  faith  are  hidden  in  your  healing  leaves. 

Help  us  to  trust,  still  on  and  on, 
That  this  dark  night  will  soon  be  gone, 
And  that  these  battle-stains  are  but  the  blood-red  trouble  of  the  dawn,  — 

Dawn  of  a  broader,  whiter  day 
Than  ever  blessed  us  with  its  ray,  — 
A  dawn  beneath  whose  purer  light  all  guilt  and  wrong  shall  fade  away. 

Then  shall  our  nation  break  its  bands, 
And,  silencing  the  envious  lands, 
Stand  in  the  searching  light  unshamed,  with  spotless  robe,  and  clean,  white  hands. 
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THE   HORRORS   OF   SAN   DOMINGO* 

[Concluding  Chapter.] 


THE  subject  which  I  hoped  to  present 
intelligibly  in  three  or  four  articles  has 
continually  threatened  to  step  out  of  the 
columns  of  a  magazine  and  the  patience 
of  its  readers.  The  material  which  is  at 
hand  for  the  service  of  the  great  points 
of  the  story,  such  as  the  Commercial  Dif- 
ficulty, the  Mulatto  Question,  the  State 
of  Colonial  Parties,  the  Effect  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  Imbroglio  of 
Races,  the  Character  of  Toussaint  1'Ou- 
verture,  the  Present  Condition  of  Hayti, 
and  a  Bibliography  of  the  whole  subject, 
is  now  detached  for  perhaps  a  more  de- 
liberate publication ;  and  two  or  three 
points  of  immediate  interest,  such  as  the 
French  Cruelties,  Emancipation  and  the 
Slave  Insurrection,  and  the  Negroes  as 
Soldiers,  are  grouped  together  for  the 
purpose  of  this  closing  article. 

PLANTATION  CRUELTIES. 

THE  social  condition  of  the  slaves  can- 
not be  fully  understood  without  some  ref- 
erence to  the  revolting  facts  connected 
with  plantation  management.  It  is  well 
to  know  what  base  and  ingenious  cru- 
elties could  be  tolerated  by  public  opin- 
ion, and  endured  by  the  slaves  without 
exciting  continual  insurrections.  Won- 
der at  this  sustained  patience  of  the 
blacks  passes  into  rage  and  indignation 
long  before  the  student  of  this  epoch 
reaches  the  eventual  outbreaks  of  1791 : 
it  seems  as  if  a  just  instinct  of  manhood 
should  have  more  promptly  doomed  these 
houses  of  iniquity,  and  handed  them  over 
to  a  midnight  vengeance.  And  there  re- 
sults a  kind  of  disappointment  from  the 
discovery,  that,  when  the  blacks  finally 
began  to  burn  and  slaughter,  they  were 
not  impelled  by  the  desire  of  liberty  or 
the  recollection  of  great  crimes,  but  were 
blind  agents  of  a  complicated  situation. 

*  See  Numbers  LVI.,  LVIII.,  LIX.,  and 
LXV.  of  this  magazine. 


It  is  only  in  the  remote  historical  sense 
that  Slavery  provoked  Insurrection.  The 
first  great  night  of  horror  in  San  Domin- 
go rose  from  circumstances  that  were  not 
explicitly  chargeable  to  the  absence  of 
freedom  or  to  the  outrages  of  the  slave- 
holder. But  if  these  things  had  not 
fuelled  the  lighted  torches  and  whetted 
the  blades  when  grasped,  it  would  have 
been  strange  and  monstrous  indeed. 
Stranger  still  would  it  have  been,  if  the 
flames  of  that  first  night  had  not  kindled 
in  the  nobler  breasts  among  that  un- 
chained multitude  a  determination  never 
to  endure  plantation  ferocity  again.  The 
legitimate  cause  for  rebelling  then  took 
the  helm  and  guided  the  rest  of  the  story 
into  dignity. 

The  frequency  of  enfranchisement 
might  mislead  us  into  expecting  that  the 
colonial  system  of  slavery  was  tempered 
with  humanity.  It  was  rather  like  that 
monarchy  which  the  wit  described  as  be- 
ing "  tempered  by  assassination."  The 
mulatto  was  by  no  means  a  proof  that 
mercy  and  justice  regulated  the  planta- 
tion life.  His  enfranchisement  reacted 
cruelly  upon  the  negro.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  recognition  of  one  domestic  senti- 
ment hurt  the  master's  feelings ;  the 
damage  to  his  organization  broke  out 
against  the  lower  race  in  anger.  The 
connections  between  black  and  white  of- 
fered no  protection  to  the  former,  nor 
amelioration  of  hfer  lot.  Indeed,  the  over- 
seer, who  desired  always  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  agent  or  the  proprietor 
of  a  plantation,  was  more  severe  towards 
the  unhappy  object  of  his  passion  than  to 
the  other  women,  for  fear  of  incurring 
reproach  or  suspicion.  When  he  became 
the  owner  of  slaves,  his  emancipating 
humor  was  no  guaranty  that  they  would 
receive  a  salutary  and  benignant  treat- 
ment. 

When  a  Frenchman  undertakes  to  be 
cruel,  he  acts  with  great  esprit.  There 
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is  spectacular  ingenuity  in  the  atrocities 
which  he  invents,  and  even  hi>  ungov- 
ernable bursts  of  rage  instinctively  aim 
a  coup  de  theatre  at  his  victim.  The  ne- 
gro is  sometimes  bloodthirsty,  and  when 
he  is  excited  he  will  quail'  at  the  opened 
vein  ;  but  he  never  saves  up  a  man  for 
deliberate  enjoyment  of  his  sufferings. 
When  the  wild  orgy  becomes  sated,  and 
the  cause  of  it  has  been  once  liquidate'!, 
there  is  no  further  danger  from  this  dis- 
position. But  a  French  colonist,  whether 
smiling  or  sombre,  was  always  disposed  to 
be  tormenting.  The  ownership  of  slaves 
unmasked  this  tendency  of  a  race  which 
at  home,  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  the 
court-yard  of  the  Abbaye.  and  La  Force, 
proved  its  ferocity  and  simple  thirst  for 
blood.  The  story  of  the  IYiinv>s  Lam- 
balle's  death  and  disfiguration  shows  the 
broad  Gallic  fancy  which  the  sight  of 
blood  can  pique  into  action.  But  the 
every-day  life  of  many  plantations  sur- 
pa>-ed,  in  minuteness  and  striking  refine- 
ment of  tormenting,  all  that  the  sans- 
culotte ever  dared  or  the  savage  ever 
dreamed. 

Let  a  few  cases  be  found  sufficient 
to  enlighten  the  reader  upon  this  point. 
They  are  specimens  from  a  list  of  horrors 
which  eye-witnesses,  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  have  preserved;  and  many  of 
them,  being  found  in  more  than  one  au- 
thority, French  as  well  as  colored,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  current  and  unques- 
tionable facts. 

The  ordinary  brutalities  of  slavehoM- 
ing  were  rendered  more  acute  by  this 
Creole  temper.  Whippings  were  carried 
to  the  point  of  death,  for  the  slav.- 
was  always  at  the  wharf  to  furnish  short 
lives  upon  long  credit  ;  starving  was  a 
common  cure  for  obstinacy,  brine  and 
red-pepper  were  liberafiy  sprinkled  upon 
quivering  backs.  Economy  was  never  a 
virtue  of  this  profuse  island.  Lives  were 
sauce  piquante  to  luxury. 

The  incarceration  of  slaves  who  had 
marooned,  stolen  vegetables,  or  refused 
to  work,  had  some  features  novel  to  the 
Bastille  and  the  Inquisition.  A  man 
would  be  let  down  into  a  stone  case  or 
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cylinder  just  large  enough  to  receive  his 
body  :  potted  in  this  way,  he  remained 
till  the  overseer  considered  that  he  had 
improved.  Sometimes  he  was  left  too 
long,  and  was  found  spoiled  ;  for  this  mode 
of  punishment  soon  ended  a  man,  bo- 
cause  he  could  not  move  a  limb  or  change 
his  attitude.  Dungeons  were  construct- 
ed with  iron  rings  so  disposed  along  the 
Avail  that  a  man  was  held  in  a  sitting 
posture  with  nothing  to  sit  upon  but  a 
sharpened  stick  :  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
try  it,  and  so  oscillated  between  the  two 
tortures.  Other  cells  were  furnished 
with  cases,  of  the  size  of  a  man,  that 
could  be  hermetically  sealed  :  these  were 
for  suffocation.  The  floors  of  some  were 
kept  submerged  with  a  foot  or  two  of 
water :  the  negroes  who  came  out  of  them 
were  frequently  crippled  for  life  by  the 
dampness  and  cold.  Iron  cages,  collars, 
and  iron  masks,  clogs,  fetters,  and  thumb- 
screws were  found  upon  numerous  plan- 
tations, among  the  ruins  of  the  dun- 
geons. 

The  quatre  piquet  was  a  favorite  style 
of  Hogging.  Each  limb  of  the  victim  was 
stretched  to  the  stake  of  a  frame  which 
was  capable  of  more  or  less  distention  ; 
around  the  middle  went  an  iron  circle 
which  prevented  every  motion.  In  this 
position  he  received  his  modicum  of  lash- 
es, every  muscle  swollen  and  distended, 
till  the  blood  dripped  from  the  machine. 
After  he  was  untied,  the  overseer  dress- 
ed the  wounds,  according  to  fancy,  witli 
pickled  pimento,  pepper,  hot  coals,  boil- 
ing oil  or  lard,  sealing-wax,  or  gunpow- 
der. Sometimes  hot  irons  stanched  the 
flow  of  blood. 

M.  Frossard  *  is  authority  for  the  story 
of  a  planter  who  administered  a  hun- 
dred lashes  to  a  negro  who  had  broken 
a  hoe-handle,  then  strewing  gunpowder 
in  the  furrows  of  the  flesh,  amused  him- 
self with  setting  the  trains  on  fire. 

M.  de  CreVecceur  put  a  negro  who  had 
killed  an  inhuman  overseer  into  an  iron 

*  La  Cause  des  Esclaves  Negres  et  des  Tlabi- 
tans  de  la  Guinee,  portee  au  Tribunal  dt  la 
Justice,  de  la  Religion,  de  la  Politique :  I.  335; 
II.  66. 
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cage,  so  confined  that  the  birds  could 
have  free  access  to  him.  They  fed  daily 
upon  the  unfortunate  man  ;  his  eyes  were 
carried  off,  his  jaws  laid  bare,  his  arms 
torn  to  pieces,  clouds  of  insects  covered 
the  lacerated  body  and  regaled  upon  his 
blood. 

Another  planter,  attests  M.  Frossard, 
after  having  lived  several  years  with  a 
negress,  deserted  her  for  another,  and 
wished  to  force  her  to  become  the  slave 
of  her  rival.  Not  being  able  to  endure 
this  humiliation,  she  besought  him  to  sell 
her.  But  the  irritated  Frenchman,  af- 
ter inflicting  various  preparatory  punish- 
ments, buried  her  alive,  with  her  head 
above  ground,  which  he  kept  wet  with 
eau  sucre'e  till  the  insects  had  destroyed 
her. 

How  piteous  is  the  reflection  that  the 
slaves  made  a  point  of  honor  of  preserv- 
ing their  backs  free  from  scars,  — so  that 
the  lash  inflicted  a  double  wound  at  ev- 
ery stroke ! 

There  was  a  planter  who  kept  an  iron 
box  pierced  with  holes,  into  which  the 
slaves  were  put  for  trivial  offences,  and 
moved  towards  a  hot  fire,  till  the  tor- 
ment threatened  to  destroy  life.  He  con- 
sidered this  punishment  preferable  to 
whipping,  because  it  did  not  suspend  the 
slave's  labors  for  so  long  a  time. 

"  What  rascally  sugar !  "  said  Cara- 
deux  to  his  foreman  ;  "  the  next  time  you 
turn  out  the  like,  I  will  have  you  buried 
alive  ;  —  you  know  me."  The  occasion 
came  soon  after,  arid  the  black  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon.  Caradeux,  says  Malen- 
fant,  did  not  really  wish  to  lose  his  black, 
yet  wished  to  preserve  his  character  for 
severity.  He  invited  a  dozen  ladies  to 
dinner,  and  during  the  repast  informed 
them  that  he  meant  to  execute  his  fore- 
man, and  they  should  see  the  thing  done. 
This  was  not  an  unusual  sight  for  ladies 
to  witness :  the  Roman  women  never 
were  more  eager  for  the  agonies  of  the 
Coliseum.  But  on  this  occasion  they  de- 
murred, and  asked  pardon  for  the  black. 
"  Very  well,"  said  Caradeux;  "  remain  at 
table,  and  when  you  see  me  take  out  my 
handkerchief,  run  and  solicit  his  life." 


After  the  dessert,  Caradeux  repaired  to 
the  court,  where  the  negro  had  been 
obliged  to  dig  his  own  grave  and  to  get 
into  it,  which  he  did  with  singing.  The 
earth  was  thrown  around  him  till  the 
head  only  appeared.  Caradeux  pulls  out 
his  handkerchief;  the  ladies  run,  throw 
themselves  at  his  feet ;  after  much  feign- 
ed reluctance,  he  exclaims,  — 

"  I  pardon  you  at  the  solicitation  of 
these  ladies." 

The  negro  answered,  — 

"  You  will  not  be  Caradeux,  if  you  par- 
don me." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  cried  the  mas- 
ter, in  a  rage. 

"  If  you  do  not  kill  me,  I  swear  by  my 
god-mother  that  I  will  kill  you." 

At  this,  Caradeux  seized  a  huge  stone, 
and  hurled  it  at  his  head,  and  the  other 
blacks  hastened  to  put  an  end  to  his  suf- 
fering. 

Burning  the  negro  alive  was  an  occa- 
sional occurrence.  Burying  him  alive 
was  more  frequent.  A  favorite  pastime 
was  to  bury  him  up  to  his  neck,  and  let 
the  boys  bowl  at  his  head.  Sometimes 
the  head  was  covered  with  molasses,  and 
left  to  the  insects.  Pitying  comrades 
were  found  to  stone  the  sufferer  to  death. 
One  or  two  instances  were  known  of 
planters  who  rolled  the  bodies  of  slaves, 
raw  and  bloody  from  a  whipping,  among 
the  ant-hills.  If  a  cattle-tender  let  a 
mule  or  ox  come  to  harm,  the  animal 
was  sometimes  killed  and  the  man  sew- 
ed up  in  the  carcass.  This  was  done  a 
few  times  in  cases  where  the  mule  died 
of  some  epizootic  malady. 

Hamstringing  negroes  had  always  been 
practised  against  marooning,  theft,  and 
other  petty  offences :  an  overseer  seldom 
failed  to  bring  down  his  negro  with  a 
well-aimed  hatchet.  Coupe-jarret  was 
a  phrase  applied  during  the  revolutiona- 
ry intrigues  to  those  who  were  hamper- 
ing a  movement  which  appeared  to  ad- 
vance. 

Cutting  off  the  ears  was  a  very  com- 
mon punishment.  But  M.  Jouanneau, 
who  lived  at  Grande-Riviere,  nailed  one 
of  his  slaves  to  the  wall  by  the  ears, 
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then  released  him  by  cutting  them  off 
with  a  razor,  and  closed  the  entertain- 
ment with  compelling  him  to  grill  and 
eat  them.  There  was  one  overseer  who 
never  went  out  without  a  hammer  and 
nails  in  his  pocket,  for  nailing  negroes 
by  the  ear  to  a  tree  or  post  when  the 
humor  struck  him. 

Half  a  dozen  cases  of  flaying  women 
alive,  inspired  by  jealousy,  are  upon  rec- 
ord ;  also  some  cases  of  throwing  negroes 
into  the  furnaces  with  the  bagas.<e  or 
waste  of  the  sugar-cane.  Pistol  -  prac- 
tice at  negroes'  heads  was  very  common  ; 
singeing  them  upon  cassava  plates,  grind- 
ing them  slowly  through  the  sugar-mill, 
pitching  them  into  the  boiler,  was  an  oc- 
casional pastime. 

If  a  woman  was  fortunate  enough  to 
lose  her  babe,  she  was  often  thrown  into 
a  cell  till  she  chose  to  have  another.  Ma- 
dame Bailly  had  a  wooden  child  made, 
which  she  fastened  around  the  necks  of 
her  negresses,  if  their  children  died,  un- 
til they  chose  to  replace  them.  These 
punishments  were  devised  to  check  in- 
fanticide, which  was  the  natural  relief  of 
the  slave-mother. 

Venault  de  Charmilly,  a  planter  of 
distinction,  afterwards  the  accomplished 
agent  of  the  emigrant -interest  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  used  to  carry  pincers 
in  his  pocket,  to  tear  the  ears  or  tongues 
of  his  unfortunate  slaves,  if  they  did  not 
hear  him  call,  or  if  their  replies  were  un- 
satisfactory. He  pulled  teeth  with  the 
same  instrument.  This  man  threw  his 
postilion  to  the  horses,  literally  tying  him 
in  their  stall  till  he  was  beaten  by  their 
hoofs  to  shreds.  He  was  an  able  advocate 
of  slavery,  and  did  much  to  poison  the 
English  mind,  and  to  create  a  party  with 
the  object  of  annexing  San  Domingo  and 
restoring  the  colonial  system. 

Cocherel,  a  planter  of  Gonaives,  had 
a  slave  who  played  upon  the  violin.  Af- 
ter terrible  floggings,  he  would  compel 
this  man  to  play,  as  a  punishment  for 
having  danced  without  music.  He  found 
it  piquant  to  watch  the  contest  of  pain 
and  sorrow  with  the  native  love  of  melo- 
dy. The  cases  where  French  planters 


watched  curiously  the  characteristics  of 
their  variety  expedients  tor  torture  are 
so  common  that  they  furnish  us  with  a 
trait  of  French  t'reolism.  A  poor  cook, 
for  instance,  was  one  day  thrown  into 
an  oven  with  a  crackling  heap  of  bagasse, 
because  some  article  of  food  reached  the 
table  underdone.  As  the  lips  curled  and 
shrivelled  away  from  the  teeth,  his  mas- 
ter, who  was  observing  the  effects  of 
ln-at.  exclaimed, —  "  The  rascal  laughs!'' 

But  the  most  symbolical  action,  ex- 
pressive of  the  colony's  whole  life,  was 
performed  by  one  Corbierre,  who  pun- 
ished his  slaves  by  blood-letting,  and  gave 
a  humorous  refinement  to  the  sugar 
which  he  manufactured  by  using  this 
blood  to  assist  in  clarifying  it. 

Let  these  instances  suffice.  The  pen 
will  not  penetrate  into  the  sorrows  which 
befell  the  slave  concubine  and  mother. 
The  form  of  woman  was  never  so  mu- 
tilated and  dishonored,  the  decencies  of 
fetichism  and  savageism  were  never  so 
outraged,  as  by  these  slaveholding  idol- 
aters of  the  Virgin  and  the  Mother  of 
God. 

The  special  cruelties,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  perpetrators,  which 
have  been  remembered  and  recorded, 
would  form  an  appalling  catalogue  for 
the  largest  slaveholding  community  in 
the  world.  But  this  recorded  cruelty, 
justly  representative  of  similar  acts  which 
never  came  to  the  ears  of  men,  was  com- 
mitted by  only  forty  thousand  whites  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  upon  an  area  little 
larger  than  the  State  of  Maine.  There 
was  agony  enough  racking  the  bosoms 
of  that  half-million  of  slaves  to  sate  a 
hemisphere  of  slaveholding  tyrants.  But 
the  public  opinion  of  the  little  coterie  of 
villains  was  never  startled.  It  is  literal- 
ly true  that  not  a  single  person  was  ever 
condemned  to  the  penalties  of  the  Code 
Xoir  for  the  commission  of  one  of  the 
crimes  above  mentioned.  One  would 
think  that  the  close  recurrence,  in  time 
and  «pace,  of  these  acts  of  crime  would 
have  beaten  through  even  this  Creole 
temperament  into  some  soft  spot  that 
belonged  to  the  mother-country  of  God, 
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if  not  of  France.  Occasionally  a  tender 
heart  went  back  to  Paris  to  record  its 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  some  ameliora- 
tion of  these  colonial  ferocities  ;  but  the 
words  of  humanity  were  still  spoken  in 
the  interest  of  slavery.  It  was  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  and  to  secure  a  natural 
local  increase  of  the  slave  population, 
that  these  vague  reports  of  cruelty  were 
suggested  to  the  government.  The  plant- 
ing interest  procured  the  suppression  of 
one  of  the  mildest  and  most  judicious  of 
the  books  thus  written,  and  had  the  au- 
thor cast  into  prison.  When  the  crack 
of  the  planter's  lash  sounded  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  Tuileries  itself,  humanity  had 
to  wait  till  the  Revolution  had  cleared 
out  the  Palace,  the  Church,  and  the 
Courts,  before  its  clear  protest  could  re- 
verberate against  the  system  of  the  colo- 
ny. Then  Grcgoire,  Lameth,  Condorcet, 
Brissot,  Lafayette,  and  others,  assailed 
the  planting  interest,  and  uttered  the 
bold  generalization  that  either  the  colo- 
nies or  the  crimes  must  be  abandoned ; 
for  the  restraining  provisions  of  the  Code 
Noir  were  too  feeble  for  the  sugar  exi- 
gency, and  had  long  ago  become  obsolete. 
There  was  no  police  except  for  slaves,  no 
inspectors  of  cultivation  above  the  agents 
and  the  overseers.  He  was  considered 
a  bon  blanc,  and  a  person  of  benignity, 
whose  slaves  were  seldom  whipped  to 
death.  There  could  be  neither  opinion 
nor  economy  to  check  these  things,  when 
"La  cote  d'Afrique  est  une  bonne  mere " 
was  the  planter's  daily  consolation  at  the 
loss  of  an  expensive  negro. 

Such  slavery  could  not  be  improved  ; 
it  might  be  abolished  by  law  or  drowned 
in  blood.  There  is  a  crowd  of  pamphlets 
that  have  come  down  to  us  shrieking  with 
the  ineptitude  of  this  period.  It  was 
popular  to  accuse  the  society  of  the  Amis 
des  Noirs  of  having  ruined  the  colony 
by  inspiring  among  the  slaves  a  vague 
restlessness  which  blossomed  into  a  desire 
for  vengeance  and  liberty.  But  it  is  a 
sad  fact  that  neither  of  those  great  im- 
pulses was  stirring  in  those  black  forms, 
monoliths  of  scars  and  slave-brands.  Not 
till  their  eyes  had  grown  red  at  the  sight 


of  blood  shed  at  other  suggestions,  and 
their  ears  had  devoured  the  crackling  of 
the  canes  and  country-seats  of  their  mas- 
ters, did  the  guiding  spirit  of  Liberty 
emerge  from  the  havoc,  and  respond 
with  Toussaint  to  the  call  of  French 
humanity,  by  fighting  for  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  Rights  of  Man.  Suicide  was 
the  only  insurrection  that  ever  seemed 
to  the  slave  to  promise  liberty ;  for  dur- 
ing the  space  of  a  hundred  years  nothing 
more  formidable  than  the  two  risings  of 
Padre  Jean  and  Makandal  had  thrilled 
the  consciences  of  the  planters.  If  the 
latter  had  preserved  the  unity  of  senti- 
ment that  belonged  to  the  atrocious  uni- 
ty of  their  interest,  and  had  waived  their 
pride  for  their  safety,  they  might  have 
proclaimed  decrees  of  emancipation  with 
every  morning's  peal  of  the  plantation- 
bell,  and  the  negroes  would  have  replied 
every  morning,  "  Vous  maitre." 

There  is  but  one  other  folly  to  match  the 
accusation  that  the  sentiment  of  French 
Abolitionism  excited  the  slaves  to  rise : 
that  is,  the  sentiment  that  a  slave  ought 
not  to  be  excited  to  rise  against  such 
"  Horrors  of  San  Domingo  "  as  we  have 
just  recorded.  The  men  who  are  guilty 
of  that  sentimentality,  while  they  snugly 
enjoy  personal  immunity  and  the  dear 
delights  of  home,  deserve  to  be  sold  to 
a  Caradeux  or  a  Legree.  Let  them  be 
stretched  upon  the  quatre  -piquet  of  a 
great  people  in  a  war-humor,  whose  fa- 
thers once  rose  against  the  enemies  that 
would  have  bled  only  their  purses,  and 
hamstrung  only  their  material  growth. 

In  the  two  decades  between  1840  and 
1860  the  American  Union  was  seldom 
saved  by  a  Northern  statesman  without 
the  help  of  San  Domingo.  People  in  cit- 
ies, with  a  balance  at  the  bank,  stocks 
floating  in  the  market,  little  children  go- 
ing to  primary  schools,  a  well-filled  wood- 
shed, and  a  house  that  is  not  fire-proof, 
shudder  when  they  hear  that  a  great 
moral  principle  has  devastated  proper- 
ties and  sent  peaceful  homes  up  in  the 
smoke  of  arson.  Certainly  the  Union 
shall  be  preserved ;  at  all  events,  the 
wood-shed  must  be.  Nothing  shall  be 
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the  midnight  assassin  of  the  country  until 
slavery  itself  is  ready  for  the  job.  So 
the  Northern  merchant  kept  his  gold  at 
par  through  dread  of  anti-slavery,  and 
saved  the  Union  just  long  enough  to  pay 
seventy-five  per  cent,  for  the  luxury  of 
the  "  Horrors."  1  >id  it  ever  once  occur  to 
him  that  his  eminent  Northern  statesman 
was  pretending  something  that  the  South 
itself  knew  to  be  false  and  never  hypo- 
critically urged  against  the  anti-slavery 
men  ?  Southern  men  of  intelligence 
had  the  best  of  reasons  for  understand- 
ing the  phenomena  of  San  Domingo,  and 
while  the  "  Friends  of  the  Black  "  were 
dripping  with  innocent  French  blood  in 
Northern  speeches,  the  embryo  Secession- 
Nashville  and  Savannah  strengthen- 
ed their  convictions  with  the  proper  ren- 
dering of  the  same  history.  Take,  as  a 
specimen  of  their  tranquil  frame  of  mind, 
the  following  view,  which  was  intended 
to  correct  a  vague  popular  dread  that  in 
all  probability  was  inspired  by  Northern 
statesmen.  It  is  from  a  wonderfully  calm 
and  judicious  speech  delivered  before  the 
Nashville  Convention,  a  dozen  years  ago, 
by  General  Felix  Huston  of  Mississippi. 

"  This  insurrection  [of  San  Domingo] 
having  occurred  so  near  to  us,  and  being 
within  the  recollection  of  many  persons 
living,  who  heard  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the  day,  has  fastened  itself  on 
the  public  imagination,  until  it  has  be- 
come a  subject  of  frequent  reference,  and 
even  Southern  twaddlers  declaim  about 
the  Southern  States  being  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  St.  Domingo,  and  Abolition- 
ists triumphantly  point  to  it  as  a  case 
where  the  negro  race  have  asserted  and 
maintained  their  freedom. 

"  Properly  speaking,  this  was  not  a  slave 
insurrection,  although  it  assumed  that 
form  after  the  island  was  thrown  into  a 
revolutionary  state. 

"  The  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  1791, 
contained  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  about  fifty  thousand 
of  whom  were  whites,  more  than  double 
that  number  of  mulattoes  and  of  mixed 
blood,  and  the  balance  were  negroes. 


'•  The  French  and  Span!>h  planters  had 
introduced  a  general  svst em  of  concubi- 
nage, and  tin-  consequence  was  a  numer- 
ous progeny  of  mulattoes,  many  of  whom 
associated  with  the  whites  nearly  on 
terms  of  equality,  were  educated  at  home 
or  sent  to  Europe  to  be  educated,  and 
many  of  them  were  wealthy,  having  been 
freed  by  their  parents  and  their  property 
left  to  them.  These  things  had  lowered 
the  character  of  the  white  proprietors, 
gradually  bringing  them  down  to  the  lev- 
el of  the  mulattoes,  and  lessening  the  dis- 
tance between  them  and  the  blacks ;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  there  were  a  number 
of  the  white  population  who  were  poor 
and  enervated,  and  rendered  vicious  by 
the  low  state  of  social  morals  and  influ- 
ence of  the  climat". 

"In  this  state  of  affairs,  when  the  French 
Revolution  broke  out,  the  wild  spirit  of 
liberty  caught  to  the  island  and  infected 
the  mulattoes  and  the  lower  class  of  white 
population,  and  they  sought  to  equalize 
themselves  with  the  large  proprietors. 
The  foundations  of  society  were  broken 
up  by  this  intermediate  class,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  struggle  they  called  in  the 
blacks,  and  the  two  united,  exceeding  tin- 
whites  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  to  one, 
expelled  them  from  the  island.  Since 
that  time  a  continual  struggle  has  been 
going  on  between  the  mulattoes  and  the 
negroes,  the  latter  having  numbers  and 
brute  force,  and  the  former  sustaining 
themselves  by  superior  intelligence. 

"  There  never  has  been  a  formidable 
slave  insurrection,  considered  purely  as 
such  ;  and  a  comparison  of  our  situation 
with  slavery  as  it  has  existed  elsewhere 
ought  to  relieve  the  minds  of  the  most 
timid  from  any  apprehension  of  danger 
from  our  negroes,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, in  peace  or  war." 

This  generally  truthful  statement, 
which  needs  but  little  modification,  shows 
that  San  Domingo  was  helping  to  de- 
stroy the  Union  at  tho  South  while  it  was 
trying  to  save  it  at  the  North.  The  words 
of  tin-  Secessionist  were  prophetic,  and 
Slavery  will  continue  to  be  the  great  un- 
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impaired  war  power  of  Southern  institu- 
tions, till  some  color -bearer,  white  or 
black,  in  the  name  of  law  and  order, 
shakes  the  stars  of  America  over  her  in- 
land fields. 


AUGUST   22,   1791. 

WHEN  the  French  vessels,  bringing 
news  of  the  developing  Revolution,  touch- 
ed  the  wharves  of  Cap  Fran9ais,  a  spark 
seemed  to  leap  forth  into  the  colony,  to 
run  through  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men, 
setting  the  Creole  hearts  afire,  till  it  fell 
dead  against  the  gros  peau  and  the  peau 
fin  *  of  the  black  man.  Three  colonial 
parties  vibrated  with  expectations  that 
were  radically  discordant  when  the  can- 
non of  the  people  thundered  against  the 
Bastille.  First  in  rank  and  assumption 
were  the  old  planters  and  proprietors, 
two -thirds  of  whom  were  at  the  time 
absentees  in  France.  They  were,  ex- 
cepting a  small  minority,  devoted  roy- 
alists, but  desired  colonial  independence 
in  order  to  enjoy  a  perfect  slaveholding 
authority.  They  were  embittered  by  com- 
mercial restrictions,  and  longed  to  be  set 
free  from  the  mother-country,  that  San 
Domingo  might  be  erected  into  a  feudal 
kingdom  with  a  court  and  gradation  of 
nobility, whose  parchments,  indeed,  would 
have  been  black  and  engrossed  all  over 
with  despotism.  They  wanted  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  and  all  the  ports  of  the 
world,  not  from  a  generous  motive,  nor 
from  a  policy  that  looked  beyond  the  sin- 
gle object  of  nourishing  slavery  at  the 
cheapest  rates,  to  carry  its  products  to 
the  best  markets  in  exchange  for  flour, 
cloths,  salted  provisions,  and  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  a  plantation.  The  revolution- 
ary spirit  of  France  was  hailed  by  them, 
because  it  seemed  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  establish  a  government  without  a  cus- 
tom of  Paris,  to  check  enfranchisements 
and  crush  out  the  dangerous  familiarity  of 
the  mulatto,  to  block  with  sugar-hogsheads 
the  formidable  movements  in  France  and 

*  Gros  pcau,  thick  skin,  was  the  French 
term  equivalent  to  Bozal :  peau  Jin  was  the 
Creole  negro. 


England  against  the  slave-trade.  These 
men  sometimes  spoke  as  republicans  from 
their  desire  to  act  as  despots ;  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  their  delegates  admit- 
ted to  seats  in  the  National  Assembly  to 
mix  their  intrigues  with  the  current  of 
events.  Their  "Club  Massiac "  in  Paris, 
so  named  from  the  proprietor  at  whose 
residence  its  meetings  were  held,  was 
composed  of  wealthy,  adroit,  and  unscru- 
pulous men,  who  often  showed  what  a 
subtle  style  of  diplomacy  a  single  interest 
will  create.  It  must  be  hard  for  bugs  of 
a  cosmopolitan  mind  to  circumvent  the 
formica  leo,  whose  sole  object  in  lying 
still  at  the  bottom  of  its  slippery  tunnel 
is  to  catch  its  daily  meal. 

If  this  great  party  of  slave-owners  had 
preserved  unity  upon  all  the  questions, 
which  the  Revolution  excited,  their  de- 
scendants might  to-day  be  the  most  troub- 
lesome enemies  of  our  blockade.  But  his- 
tory will  not  admit  an  If.  The  unity  which 
is  natural  to  the  slaveholding  American 
was  impossible  in  San  Domingo,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  the  mulattoes  and  the 
little  whites. 

A  few  intelligent  proprietors  had  fore- 
seen, many  years  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  the  continuance  of  their  privi- 
leges depended  upon  the  good- will  of  the 
mulattoes  and  the  restriction  of  enfran- 
chisement. The  class  of  mixed  blood  was 
becoming  large  and  formidable :  of  mulat- 
toes and  free  negroes  there  were  nearly 
forty  thousand.  They  were  nominally 
free,  and  had  all  the  rights  of  property. 
A  number  of  them  were  wealthy  owners 
of  slaves.  But  they  still  bore  upon  their 
brows  the  shadow  cast  by  servitude,  from 
which  many  of  the  mixed  blood  had  not 
yet  emerged.  The  whites  of  all  classes 
despised  these  men  who  reminded  them  of 
the  color  and  condition  of  their  mothers. 
If  a  mulatto  struck  or  insulted  a  white 
man,  he  was  subjected  to  severe  penal- 
ties ;  no  offices  were  open  to  him,  no 
doors  of  society,  no  career  except  that  of 
trade  or  agriculture.  This  was  not  well 
endured  by  a  class  which  had  inherited 
the  fire  and  vanity  of  their  French  fathers, 
with  intellectual  qualities  that  caught  pas- 
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sion  and  mobility  from  the  drops  of  negro 
blood.  Great  numbers  of  them  liad  been 
carefully  educated  in  France,  whither 
they  sent  their  own  children,  if  they  could 
afford  it,  to  catch  the  port  and  habits  of 
free  citizens.  They  were  very  proud, 
high-strung,  and  restless,  sombre  in  the 
presence  of  contempt,  lowering  with  some 
expectation.  Frequent  attempts  had  been 
made  by  them  to  extend  the  area  of  their 
rights,  but  they  met  with  nothing  but  ar- 
rogant repulse.  The  guilty  problem  of 
the  island  was  not  destined  to  be  relieved 
or  modified  by  common  sense.  The  plant- 
ers should  have  lifted  this  social  and  po- 
litical ostracism  from  the  mulatto,  who 
loved  to  make  money  and  to  own  slaves, 
and  whose  passion  lor  livid  mistre- 
as  great  as  any  Frenchman's.  They  were 
the  natural  allies  of  the  proprietors,  and 
should  have  been  erected  into  an  inter- 
mediate class,  bound  to  the  whites  by  in- 
telligence and  selfish  interest,  and  drawn 
upon  the  mother's  side  to  soften  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave.  This  policy  was  often 
pressed  by  French  writers,  and  discussed 
with  every  essential  detail ;  but  the  de- 
scendants of  the  buccaneers  were  bent 
upon  playing  out  the  island's  tragedy. 
The  mulattocs  were  generally  selfish, 
and  did  not  care  to  have  slavery  disturb- 
ed. When  their  deputies  went  to  Paris, 
to  offer  the  Republic  a  splendid  money- 
tribute  of  six  million  livrcs,  and  to  plead 
their  cause,  one  of  their  number,  Vincent 
Oge,  dined  with  Clarkson  at  Lafayette's, 
and  succeeded  in  convincing  the  great 
Abolitionist  that  he  believed  in  emancipa- 
tion. "  The  slave-trade,"  they  said,  "  was 
the  parent  of  all  the  miseries  in  St.  Dor 
mingo,  not  only  on  account  of  the  cruel 
treatment  it  occasioned  to  the  slaves,  but 
on  account  of  the  discord  which  it  con- 
stantly kept  up  between  the  whites  and 
people  of  color,  in  consequence  of  the  hate- 
ful distinctions  it  introduced.  These  dis- 
tinctions could  never  be  obliterated  while 
it  lasted.  They  had  it  in  their  instruc- 
tions, in  case  they  should  obtain  a  seat  in 
the  Assembly,  to  propose  an  immediate 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  an  imme- 
diate amelioration  of  the  state  of  slavery 


also,  with  a  view  to  its  abolition  in  fifteen 
years."  * 

There  is  reason  to  doubt  the  entire 
sincerity  of  these  representations,  but  they 
were  sufficient  to  convert  every  proprie- 
tor into  a  bitter  foe  of  mulatto  recogni- 
tion. The  deputies  were  soon  after  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, whose  president  told  them  that 
-their  claims  were  worthy  of  consideration. 
They  said  to  Clarkson  that  this  speech  of 
the  president  "  had  roused  all  the  white 
colonists  in  Paris.  Some  of  these  had 
openly  insulted  them.  They  had  held  also 
a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  this  speech ; 
at  which  they  had  worked  themselves  up 
so  as  to  become  quite  furious.  Nothing 
but  intrigue  was  now  going  forward  among 
them  to  put  off  the  consideration  of  the 
claims  of  the  free  people  of  color."  The 
deputies  at  length  left  Paris  in  despair. 
Oge  exclaimed,  "  If  we  are  once  forced 
to  desperate  measures,  it  will  be  in  vain 
that  thousands  will  be  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  to  bring  us  back  to  our  former 
state."  Clarkson  counselled  patience  ; 
but  he  found  u  that  there  was  a  spirit 
of  dissatisfaction  in  them,  which  nothing 
but  a  redress  of  their  grievances  could 
subdue, — and  that,  if  the  planters  should 
persevere  in  their  intrigues,  and  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  delay,  a  fire  would  be 
lighted  up  in  St.  Domingo  which  could 
not  easily  be  extinguished." — This  was 
the  position  of  the  Mulatto  party. 

The  third  class,  of  Little  Whites,  com- 
prised the  mechanics  and  artisans  of  ev- 
ery description,  but  also  included  all 
whites  whose  number  of  slaves  did  not 
exceed  twenty-four.  This  party  likewise 
hailed  the  Revolution,  because  it  hated 
the  pride  and  privileges  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors. But  it  also  hated  the  mulat- 
toes  so  much  that  the  obvious  policy  of 
making  common  cause  with  them  never 
seemed  -to  be  suggested  to  it.  Among 
the  Little  Whites  were  a  goodly  number 
of  debtors,  who  hoped  by  separation  from 
the  mother-country  to  cancel  the  burdens 
incurred  for  slaves  and  plantation-neces- 

*  Clarkson's  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave-Trade,  Vol.  II.  p.  134. 
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sarics  ;  but  the  majority  did  not  favor  co- 
lonial independence.  Thus  the  name  of 
Liberty  was  invoked  by  hostile  cliques  for 
selfish  objects,  and  the  whole  colony  trem- 
bled with  the  passion  of  its  own  elements. 
Beneath  it  all  lay  stretched  the  huge  En- 
celadus,  unconscious  of  the  power  which 
by  a  single  movement  might  have  forestall- 
ed eruption  by  ruin.  But  he  gave  no  sign. 

Several  mulattoes  had  been  already 
hung  for  various  acts  of  sympathy  with 
their  class,  when  Oge  appeared  upon  the 
scene  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  armed 
slaves  and  mulattoes,  and  attacked  the 
National  Guard  of  Cap  Fra^ais.  He 
was  routed,  after  bravely  fighting  with 
partial  success,  fled  into  the  Spanish 
quarter,  whence  he  was  reclaimed  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  and  surrendered  by 
the  governor.  Thirteen  of  his  followers 
were  condemned  to  the  galleys,  twenty- 
two  were  hung,  and  Oge  with  his  friend 
Chavannes  was  broken  upon  the  wheel. 
A  distinction  of  color  was  made  at  the 
moment  of  their  death :  the  scaffold  upon 
which  they  suffered  was  not  allowed  to 
be  erected  upon  the  same  spot  devoted 
to  the  execution  of  whites. 

Now  the  National  Guard  in  all  the 
chief  towns  was  divided  into  adherents 
of  the  mother-country  and  sympathizers 
with  colonial  independence.  In  a  bloody 
street-fight  which  took  place  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  the  latter  were  defeated.  Then 
both  factions  sought  to  gain  a  momentary 
preponderance  by  allying  themselves  with 
the  mulattoes  :  the  latter  joined  the  met- 
ropolitan party,  which  in  this  moment 
of  extremity  still  thought  of  color,  and 
served  out  to  the  volunteers  yellow  pom- 
pons, instead  of  the  white  ones  which 
distinguished  themselves.  The  mulat- 
toes instantly  broke  up  their  ranks,  and 
preserved  neutrality. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  dis- 
turbances, popular  executions,  and  fero- 
cious acts  which  took  place  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  island.  Murder  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  colonists  themselves :  the 
provincial  faction  avenged  their  previous 
defeat,  and  were  temporarily  masters 
of  the  colony.  On  the  15th  of  May, 


1791,  the  National  Assembly  had  passed 
a  decree,  admitting,  by  a  precise  desig- 
nation, all  enfranchised  of  all  colors  who 
were  born  of  free  parents  to  the  right  of 
suffrage.  When  this  reached  the  island, 
the  whites  were  violently  agitated,  and 
many  outrages  were  committed  against 
the  people  of  color.  The  decree  was 
formally  rejected,  the  mulattoes  again 
flew  to  arms,  and  began  to  put  them- 
selves into  a  condition  to  demand  the 
rights  which  had  been  solemnly  conced- 
ed to  them.  In  that  decree  not  a  word 
is  said  of  the  slaves  :  the  Amis  des  Noirs, 
and  the  debates  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, stretched  out  no  hand  towards  that 
inarticulate  and  suffering  mass.  The 
colonists  themselves  had  been  for  months 
shaking  a  scarlet  rag,  as  if  they  delib- 
erately meant  to  excite  the  first  blind 
plunge  of  the  brute  from  its  harness. 

The  mulattoes  now  brought  their  slaves 
into  headquarters  at  Ci-oix-des-Bouquets, 
and  armed  them.  The  whites  followed 
this  example,  and  began  to  drill  a  body 
of  slaves  in  Port-au-Prince.  Amid  this 
passionate  preoccupation  of  all  minds, 
the  ordinary  discipline  of  the  planta- 
tions was  relaxed,  the  labor  languish- 
ed, the  negroes  were  ill-fed  and  began 
to  escape  to  the  mornes,  the  subtle  earth- 
currents  carried  vague  disquiet  into  the 
most  solitary  quarters.  Then  the  ne- 
groes began  to  assemble  at  midnight  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  frenzy  of  their 
priestesses,  and  to  conduct  the  serpent- 
orgies.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
extensive  revolt  in  the  Plaine  du  Cap 
would  have  taken  place,  if  an  English 
negro,  called  Buckman,  had  not  appear- 
ed upon  the  scene,  to  give  a  direction  to 
all  these  restless  hearts,  and  to  pour  his 
own  clear  indignation  into  them.  No 
one  can  satisfactorily  explain  where  he 
came  from.  One  writer  will  prove  to 
you  that  he  was  an  emissary  of  the  plant- 
ing interest  in  Jamaica,  which  was  will- 
ing to  set  the  fatal  example  of  insurrec- 
tion for  the  sake  of  destroying  a  rival 
colony.  Another  pen  is  equally  fertile 
with  assurances  that  he  was  bought  with 
the  gold  of  Pitt  to  be  a  political  instru- 
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ment  of  perfidious  Albion.  It  is  shown 
to  be  more  probable  that  he  was  the 
agent  of  the  Sp&nifih  governor,  who.-e 
object  was  to  effect  a  diversion  in  the  in- 
terest of  royalism.  Aecording  to  anoth- 
er statement,  he  belonged  to  the  Cudjoe 
band  of  Jamaica  maroons,  which  had  for- 
ced a  declaration  of  its  independence 
from  the  governor  of  that  island.  Buck- 
man  was  acquainted  with  Creole  French, 
and  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  super- 
stitious rites  of  his  countrymen  in  San 
Domingo.  Putting  aside  the  conjectures 
of  the  times,  one  thing  is  certain  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  he  was  born  of  the  moment, 
and  sprang  from  the  festering  history 
which  white  neglect  and  criminality  had 
spread,  as  naturally  as  the  poisoned  sting 
flutters  from  the  swamps  of  summer.  And 
he  filled  the  night  of  vengeance,  which 
was  accorded  to  him  by  laws  that  cannot 
be  repealed  without  making  the  whole 
life  of  the  planet  one  sustained  expres- 
sion of  the  wrath  of  God. 

A  furious  storm  raged  during  the  night 
of  August  22  :  the  blackness  was  rent  by 
the  lightning  that  is  known  only  to  the 
hurricane-regions  of  the  earth.  The  ne- 
groes gathered  upon  the  Morne  Rouge, 
sacrificed  a  black  heifer  with  frantic 
dances  which  the  elements  seemed  to 
electrify,  thunder  emphasized  the  dec- 
laration of  the  priestess  that  the  en- 
trails were  satisfactory,  and  the  quarters 
were  thrown  into  a  huge  brazier  to  be 
burned.  At  that  moment  a  bird  fell 
from  the  overhanging  branch  of  a  tree 
directly  into  the  cooking  spell,  and  ter- 
rible shouts  of  encouragement  hailed  the 
omen.  Is  it  an  old  Pelasgic  or  a  Thra- 
cian  forest  grown  msenadic  over  some 
forgotten  vengeance  of  the  early  days  ? 
It  is  the  unalterable  human  nature,  mask- 
ed in  the  deeper  colors  of  more  fervid  skies, 
gathering  a  mighty  breath  into  its  lacer- 
ated bosom  for  a  rending  of  outrage  and 
a  lion's  leap  in  the  dark  against  its  foe. 

"  Listen ! "  cried  Buckman.  "  The  good 
God  conceals  himself  in  a  cloud,  lie  mut- 
ters in  the  tempest.  By  the  whites  lie 
commands  crime,  by  us  He  commands 
benefits.  But  God,  who  is  good,  ordains 


for  us  vengeance.     Tear  down  1'. 
ure  of  the  white  man's  God  which  brings 
the  tears  to  your  eyes.    Hear!    It  is  Lib- 
erty !     It  .-peaks  to  the  hearts  of  us  all." 

The  morning  broke  clear,  but  tin-  tem- 
pest had  dropped  from  the  skies  to  earth. 
The  costly  habitations,  whose  corner- 
stones were  dungeons,  in  whose  courts 
the  gay  guests  of  the  planter  used  to  sea- 
son their  dessert  with  the  punishments  he 
had  saved  up  for  them,  were  carried  off 
by  exulting  flames.  The  great  fields  of 
cane,  which  pumped  the  earth's  sap  and 
the  negro's  blood  up  for  the  slavehold- 
er's caldron,  went  crackling  away  with 
the  houses  which  they  furnished.  Rich 
garments,  dainty  upholstery,  and  the  last 
fashions  of  Paris  went  parading  on  the 
-'  backs,  and  hid  the  marks  of  the 
floggings  which  earned  them.  The  dead 
women  and  children  lay  in  the  thickets 
where  they  had  vainly  implored  mercy. 
There  are  long  careers  of  guiltiness 
whose  devilish  nature  becomes  appar- 
ent only  when  innocence  suffers  with  it. 
Then  the  cry  of  a  babe  upon  a  negro's 
pike  is  the  voice  of  God's  judgment  against 
a  century. 

Will  it  be  credited  that  the  whites  who 
witnessed  the  smoking  plain  from  the 
roofs  of  Cap  Francais  broke  into  the 
houses  of  the  mulattoes,  and  murdered 
all  they  could  find,  —  the  paralytic  old 
man  in  his  bed,  the  daughters  in  the  same 
room,  the  men  in  the  street,  —  murdered 
and  ravished  during  one  long  day  ?  In 
this  crisis  of  the  colony,  suspicion  and 
prejudice  of  color  were  stronger  than 
personal  alarm.  Every  action  of  the 
whites  was  piqued  by  pride  of  color  and 
the  intoxication  of  caste.  These  vulgar 
mulatto-making  pale-faces  would  hazard 
their  safety  sooner  than  grasp  the  hand 
of  their  own  half-breeds  and  arm  it  with 
the  weapon  of  unity.  Color-blindness 
was  at  length  the  weakness  through 
which  violated  laws  revenged  themselves  : 
the  French  could  not  perceive  which 
heart  was  black  and  which  was  white. 

If  Northern  statesmen  and  glib  editors 
of  Tory  sheets  would  derive  a  lesson  from 
San  Domingo  for  the  guidance  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  let  them  find  it  in  the  horrors  wrought 
by  the  white  man's  prejudice.  It  is  the 
key  to  the  history  of  the  island.  And  it 
is  by  means  of  the  black  man  that  God 
perceives  whether  the  Christianity  of 
Church  and  State  is  skin-deep  or  not. 
Beneath  those  oxidated  surfaces  He  has 
hidden  metal  for  the  tools  and  swords  of 
a  republic,  and  into  our  hands  He  puts 
the  needle  of  the  text,  "  God  has  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations,"  to  agitate  and 
attract  us  to  our  true  safety  and  glory. 
The  black  man  is  the  test  of  the  white 
man's  ability  to  be  the  citizen  of  a  long- 
lived  republic.  It  is  as  if  God  lighted 
His  lamp  and  decked  His  altar  behind 
those  bronze  doors,  and  waited  for  the 
incense  and  chant  of  Liberty  to  open 
them  and  enter  His  choir,  instead  of 
passing  by.  So  long  as  America  hates 
and  degrades  the  black  man,  so  long  will 
she  be  deprived  of  four  millions'  worth  of 
God.  In  so  much  of  God  a  great  deal 
of  retribution  must  be  slumbering,  if  the 
story  of  San  Domingo  was  a  fact,  and 
not  a  hideous  dream. 


NEGRO    SOLDIERS.* 

THE  native  tribes  of  Africa  differ  as 
much  in  combative  propensity  and  abil- 

*  Anthropologie  der  Naiurvolker,  von  Dr. 
Theodor  Waitz.  Zweiter  Theil:  die  Neger- 
volker  und  ihre  Verwandten.  Leipzig,  I860. 
Very  full,  minute,  and  humane  in  tone,  though 
telling  all  the  facts  about  the  manners  and  hab- 
its of  native  Africans. 

Memoires  pour  servir  a  VHistoire  de  la  Re- 
volution de  Saint  Domingue.  Par  le  Lieutenant- 
Ge'ne'ral  Baron  Pamphile  de  La  Croix.  2  Tom. 
Generally  very  fair  to  the  negro  soldier :  him- 
self a  distinguished  soldier. 

Le  Systeme  Colonial  devoile.  Par  le  Baron 
de  Vastey,  mulatto.  Terrible  account  of  the 
plantation  cruelties. 

Memoires  pour  servir  a  VUistoire  d'JIayti. 
Par  1'Adjutant- General  Boisrond-Tonnerre. 
Written  to  explain  the  defection  of  Dessalines 
from  Toussaint,  and  the  military  movements 
of  the  former.  The  author  was  a  mulatto. 

.Des  Colonies,  et  particnlierement  de  celle  de 
Saint-Domingue ;  Memoire  Historifjue  et  Poli- 
iiqut.  Par  le  Colonel  Malenfant,  Chevalier  de 
la  Legion  d'Honneur,  etc.  A  pretty  impartial 
book,  b}'  a  pro-slavery  man. 


ity  for  warlike  enterprises  as  in  their  oth- 
er traits.  The  people  of  Wadai  are  dis- 
tinguished for  bravery  above  all  their 
neighbors.  The  men  of  Ashantee  are 
great  fighters,  and  have  such  a  contempt 
for  death  that  they  will  continue  their  at- 
tacks upon  a  European  intrenchment  in 
spite  of  appalling  losses.  A  band  that  is 
overpowered  will  fight  to  the  last  man ; 
for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  kingdom  to  pun- 
ish cowardice  with  death.  They  are  al- 
most the  only  negroes  who  will  deliver 
battle  in  the  open  field,  in  regular  bodies 
with  closed  ranks.  In  Dahomey  war  is 
a  passion  of  the  ruler  and  the  people, 
and  the  year  is  divided  between  fighting 
and  feasting.  The  king's  body-guard  of 
five  thousand  unmarried  women  preserves 
the  tradition  of  bravery,  as  European 
regiments  preserve  their  flags.  The  mild 
Mandingos  become  obstinate  in  fight; 
they  have  minstrels  who  accompany  ar- 
mies to  war,  and  recite  the  deeds  of  for- 
mer heroes ;  but  they  are  not  capable  of 
discipline.  On  the  contrary,  the  negroes 
of  Fernando  Po  march  and  exercise  with 
a  great  regard  to  order.  In  Ashantee 
and  upon  the  Gold  Coast  the  negroes 
make  use  of  horn  signals  in  war  to  trans- 
mit orders  to  a  distance;  and  on  the 
White  Nile  and  in  Kaffa  drummers  are 
stationed  in  trees  to  telegraph  commands. 

L.  F.  Sonlhonax  a  Bourdon  de  V  Oise.  Pam- 
phlet. The  vindication  of  Sonthonax  for  de- 
claring emancipation. 

Colonies  J&trangeres  et  Haiti.  Par  Victor 
Schoelcher.  2  Tom.  Valuable,  but  leaning 
too  much  towards  the  negro  against  the  mu- 
latto. 

Histmre  des  Desastres  de  Saint-Domingue. 
Paris,  1795.  Journalistic,  with  the  coloring 
of  the  day. 

Campagnes  des  Frangais  a  Saint-Domingue, 
et  Refutation  des  Reproches  faits  au  Cftpitaine- 
General  Roclutmbeau.  Par  Ph.  Albert  de  Lat- 
tre,  Proprietaire,  etc.,  1805.  Shows  that  Ro- 
chambeau  could  not  help  himself. 

Voyages  <fun  Naturaliste.  3  Tom.  Par  Des- 
courtilz.  Pro-slavery,  but  filled  with  curious 
information. 

Expedition  a  St.  Domingue.  Par  A.  Metral. 
Useful. 

The  Empire  of  Uayti.  By  Marcus  Rainsford, 
Captain  in  West-Indian  Regiment.  Occasion- 
ally valuable. 
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Great  circumspection  is  not  universal ; 
but  the  Veis  maintain  posts,  and  when 
they  are  threatened,  a  watch  i.s  kept  night 
and  day.  The  negroes  of  Akkra  know 
the  value  of  a  ditched  intrenchment. 

The  English  praise  the  negro  soldiers 
whom  they  have  in  Sierra  Leone  for 
good  behavior,  temperance,  and  disci- 
pline ;  and  their  Jolofs  at  the  Gambia 
execute  complicated  manoeuvres  in  a 
striking  way.  West-Indian  troops  have 
performed  many  distinguished  services, 
and  English  officers  say  that  they  are  as 
brave  as  Europeans  ;  but  in  the  heat  of 
a  fight  they  are  apt  to  grow  intractable 
and  to  behave  wildly.  The  troops  which 
Napoleon  used  in  Calabria,  drawn  from 
the  French  Colonies,  emulated  the  French 
soldiers,  and  arrived  at  great  distinction. 

D'Kscayrac  says  that  the  native  negro 
has  eminent  qualities  for  the  making  of  a 
good  soldier,  —  dependence  upon  a  supe- 
rior, unquestioning  confidence  in  his  sa- 
gacity, an  enthusiastic  courage  which 
mounts  to  great  audacity,  passiveness, 
and  capacity  for  waiting. 

From  this  the  Congos  must  be  except- 
ed.  Large  numbers  of  them  deserted 
General  Dessalines  in  San  Domingo,  and 
fled  to  the  mountains,  frightened  at  the 
daring  of  the  French.  Here,  if  brave, 
they  might  have  been  armed  and  ofliecred 
by  Spaniards  to  effect  dangerous  move- 
ments in  his  rear.  But  he  knew  their 
timidity,  and  gave  himself  no  trouble 
about  them.  There  is  a  genealogy  which 
derives  Toussaint  from  a  Congo  grand- 
father, a  native  prince  of  renown  ;  but  it 
was  probably  manufactured  for  him  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  own  achievements.  The, 
sullen-looking  Congo  is  really  gay,  rol- 
li.-king,  disposed  to  idleness,  careless  and 
sensual,  fatigued  by  the  smallest  act  of 
reflection;  Toussaint  was  grave,  reticent, 
forecasting,  tenacious,  secretive,  full  of 
endurance  and  concentration,  rapid  and 
brave  in  Avar.*  What  a  confident  and 
noble  aspect  he  had,  when  he  left  his 

*  The  independent  Congos  in  the  interior 
are  more  active  and  courageous,  expert  and 
quarrelsome  than  those  upon  the  coast,  who 
have  been  subjected  by  the  Portuguese. 


guard  and  walked  alone  to  the  head  of 
a  column  of  old  troops  of  his  who  had  de- 
serted to  Deslburneanx,  and  were  about 
to  deliver  their  lire  !  M  My  children,  will 
you  fire  upon  your  father  V  "  —  and  down 
went  four  regiments  upon  their  knees. 
The  white  officers  tried  to  bring  them  un- 
der the  fire  of  cannon,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Here  was  a  greater  risk  than  Napoleon 
ran,  after  landing  at  Frejus,  on  his  march 
upon  Paris. 

Contempt  for  death  is  a  universal  trait 
of  the  native  African.*  The  slaveholder 
says  it  is  in  consequence  of  his  aflinity 
to  the  brute,  which  does  not  know  how 
to  estimate  a  danger,  and  whose  nervous 
organization  is  too  dull  to  be  thrilled  and 
daunted  in  its  presence.  It  is  really  in 
consequence  of  his  single-mindedne.-s  : 
the  big  necks  lift  the  blood,  which  is  two 
I  wanner  than  a  white  man's,  and 
drench  the  brain  with  an  ecstasy  of  dar- 
ing. If  he  can  clearly  see  the  probable 
manner  of  his  death,  the  blood  is  up  and 
not  down  at  the  sight.f  The  negro's 
nerves  are  very  susceptible ;  in  cool  blood 
he  is  easily  alarmed  at  anything  unexpect- 
ed or  threatening.  His  fancy  is  peopled 
with  odd  fears ;  he  sin-inks  at  the  prospect 
of  a  punishment  more  grotesque  or  refin- 
ed than  usual.  And  when  he  becomes  a 
Creole  negro,  his  fancy  is  always  shooting 
timid  glances  beneath  the  yoke  of  Sla- 

*  When  the  insurgents  evacuated  a  fort  near 
Port-au-Prince,  upon  the  advance  of  the  Eng- 
lish, a  negro  was  left  in  the  powder-magazine 
with  a  lighted  match,  to  wait  till  the  place  was 
occupied.  Here  he  remained  all  night;  but 
when  the  English  came  later  than  was  expect- 
ed, his  match  had  burned  out.  Was  that  insen- 
sibility to  all  ideas,  or  devotion  to  one? 

t  Praloto  was  a  distin^iiWifd  Italian  in  the 
French  artillery  service.  His  battery  of  twen- 
ty field-pieces  at  Port-au-Prince  held  the  whole 
neighborhood  in  check,  till  at  length  a  young 
negro  named  Hyacinthe  roused  the  slaves  to 
attack  it.  In  the  next  fight,  they  rushed  upon 
this  battery,  insensible  to  its  fire,  embraced  the 
guns  and  were  bayoneted,  still  returned  to 
them,  stuffed  the  arms  of  their  dead  comrades 
into  the  muzzles,  swarmed  over  them,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  fire.  This  was  done  against  a 
supporting  fire  of  French  infantry.  The  blacks 
lost  a  thousand  men,  but  captured  the  cannon, 
and  drove  the  whole  force  into  the  city. 
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very.  The  negroes  and  mulattoes  at  San 
Domingo  looked  impassively  at  hanging, 
breaking  upon  the  wheel,  and  quarter- 
ing; but  when  the  first  guillotine  was 
imported  and  set  in  action,  they  and  the 
Creole  whites  shrank  appalled  to  see  the 
head  disappear  in  the  basket.  It  was  too 
deft  and  sudden  for  their  taste,  and  this 
mode  of  execution  was  abandoned  for  the 
more  hearty  and  lacerating  methods. 

When  a  negro  has  a  motive,  his  nerves 
grow  firm,  his  imagination  escapes  before 
the  rising  passion,  his  contempt  for  death 
is  not  stolidity,  but  inspiration.  In  the 
smouldering  surface  lies  an  ember  capa- 
ble of  white  heat.  That  makes  the  negro 
soldier  difficult  to  hold  in  hand  or  to  call 
off.  He  has  no  fancy  for  grim  sitting, 
like  the  Indian,  to  die  by  inches,  though 
he  can  endure  torture  with  tranquillity. 
He  is  too  tropical  for  that ;  and  after  the 
exultation  of  a  fight,  in  which  he  has 
been  as  savage  as  he  can  be,  the  process 
of  torturing  his  foes  seems  tame,  and  he 
seldom  does  it,  except  by  way  of  close  re- 
prisals to  prevent  the  practice  in  his  ene- 
my. The  French  were  invariably  more 
cruel  than  the  negroes. 

Southern  gentlemen  think  that  the  ne- 
gro is  incurably  afraid  of  fire-arms,  and 
too  clumsy  to  use  them  with  effect.  It  is 
a  great  mistake.  White  men  who  never 
touched  a  gun  are  equally  clumsy  and 
nervous.  When  the  slavers  began  to  fur- 
nish the  native  tribes  with  condemned 
muskets  in  exchange  for  slaves,  many  lu- 
dicrous scenes  occurred.  The  Sene^am- 

& 

bians  considered  that  the  object  was  to 
get  as  much  noise  as  possible  out  of  the 
weapon.  The  people  of  Akkra  planted 
the  stock  against  their  hips,  shut  both 
eyes  and  fired ;  they  would  not  take  aim, 
because  it  was  their  opinion  that  it  brought 
certain  death  to  see  a  falling  enemy.  Oth- 
er tribes  thought  a  musket  was  possessed, 
and  at  the  moment  of  firing  threw  it  vio- 
lently away  from  them.  When  we  con- 
sider the  quality  of  the  weapons  furnish- 
ed, this  action  will  appear  laudable.  But 
as  these  superstitions  disappeared,  espe- 
cially upon  the  Gold  Coast  and  in  Ashan- 
tee,  negroes  have  learned  to  use  the  mus- 


ket properly.  Among  the  Gold -Coast 
negroes  are  good  smiths,  who  have  some- 
times even  made  guns.  In  the  West  In- 
dies, the  Creole  negro  has  become  a  sharp- 
shooter, very  formidable  on  the  skirts  of 
woods  and  in  the  defiles  of  the  mornes. 
He  learned  to  deliver  volleys  with  pre- 
cision, and  to  use  the  bayonet  with  great 
valor.  The  old  soldiers  of  Le  Clerc  and 
Rochambeau,  veterans  of  the  Rhine  and 
Italy,  were  never  known  to  presume  up- 
on negro  incapacity  to  use  a  musket. 
The  number  of  their  dead  and  wounded 
taught  them  what  men  who  are  deter- 
mined to  be  free  can  do  with  the  white 
man's  weapons. 

Rainsford,  who  was  an  English  cap- 
tain of  a  West-Indian  regiment,  describes 
a  review  of  fifty  thousand  soldiers  of 
Toussaint  on  the  Plaine  du  Cap.  "  Of 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene  I  had  not  the 
smallest  conception.  Each  general  offi- 
cer had  a  demi  -  brigade,  which  went 
through  the  manual  exercise  with  a  de- 
gree of  expertness  seldom  witnessed,  and 
performed  equally  well  several  manoeu- 
vres applicable  to  their  method  of  fight- 
ing. At  a  whistle  a  whole  brigade  ran 
three  or  four  hundred  yards,  then,  separat- 
ing, threw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground, 
changing  to  their  backs  or  sides,  keeping 
up  a  strong  fire  the  whole  of  the  time, 
till  they  were  recalled ;  they  then  form- 
ed again,  in  an  instant,  into  their  wont- 
ed regularity.  This  single  manoeuvre  was 
executed  with  such  facility  and  precis- 
ion as  totally  to  prevent  cavalry  from 
charging  them  in  bushy  and  hilly  coun- 
tries. Such  complete  subordination,  such 
promptitude  and  dexterity,  prevailed  the 
whole  time,  as  would  have  astonished  any 
European  soldier." 

These  were  the  men  whose  previous 
lives  had  been  spent  at  the  hoe-handle, 
and  in  feeding  canes  to  the  cylinders  of 
the  sugar-mill. 

Rainsford  gives  this  general  view  of 
the  operations  of  Toussaint's  forces  :  — 
"  Though  formed  into  regular  divisions, 
the  soldiers  of  the  one  were  trained  to 
the  duties  of  the  other,  and  all  under- 
stood the  management  of  artillery  with 
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the  greatest  accura -y.  Their,  ohief  dex- 
terity, however,  was  in  tlic  use  of  the 
bayonet.  With  that  dreadful  weapon 
fixed  on  muskets  of  extraordinary  length 
in  their  hands,  neither  cavalry  nor  artil- 
lery could  subdue  infantry,  although  of 
unequal  proportion ;  but  when  they  were 
attacked  in  their  defiles,  no  power  could 
overcome  them.  Infinitely  more  skilful 
than  the  Maroons  of  Jamaica  in  their 
cock- pits,  though  not  more  favored  by 
Nature,  they  found  means  to  place  whole 
lines  in  ambush,  continuing  sometimes 
from  one  post  to  another,  and  sometimes 
stretching  fniin  their  camps  in  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe.  With  these  lines  artil- 
lery was  not  used,  to  prevent  their  being 
burdened  or  the  chance  of  loss;  but  the 
surrounding  heights  of  every  camp  were 
well  fortified,  according  to  the  experience 
and  judgment  of  dilVerent  European  en- 
gineers, with  ordnance  of  the  best  kind, 
in  proper  directions.  The  protection  af- 
forded by  these  outworks  encouraged  the 
blacks  to  every  exertion  of  skill  or  cour- 
age ;  while  the  alertness  constantly  dis- 
played embarrassed  the  enemy,  who,  fre- 
quently irritated,  or  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue, flew  in  disorder  to  the  attack,  or 
retreated  with  difficulty.  Sometimes  a 
regular  battle  or  skirmish  ensued,  to  se- 
duce the  enemy  to  a  confidence  in  their 
own  superiority,  when  in  a  moment  rein- 
forcements arose  from  an  ambush  in  the 
vicinity,  and  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  If  black  troops  in  the  pay  of  the 
enemy  were  despatched  to  reconnoitre 
when  an  ambush  was  probable,  and  were 
discovered,  not  a  man  returned,  from 
the  hatred  which  their  perfidy  had  in- 
spired; nor  could  an  officer  venture  be- 
yond Hie  lines  with  impunity." 

The  temporary  successes  enjoyed  by 
the  French  General  Le  Clerc,  which  led 
to  the  surrender  of  Toussaint  and  his 
subsequent  deportation  to  France,  were 
owing  to  the  defection  of  several  black 
officers  in  command  of  important  posts, 
who  delivered  up  all  their  troops  and 
munitions  to  the  enemy.  The  whole  of 
Toussaint's  first  line,  protecting  the  Arti- 
bonite  and  the  mountains,  was  thus  un- 


expectedly forced  by  the  French,  who 
plied  the  blacks  with  suave  proclama- 
tions, deprecating  the  idea  of  a  return 
to  slavery.  Money  and  promises  of  per- 
sonal promotion  were  also  freely  u^ed. 
The  negro  is  vain  and  very  fond  of  pomp. 
This  is  his  weakest  point.  The  Creole 
negro  loved  to  make  great  expenditures, 
and  to  imitate  -the  lavish  style  of  the 
slaveholders.  So  did  many  of  the  mu- 
lattoes.  Toussaint's  officers  were  not  all 
'  black,  and  the  men  of  color  proved  ac- 
(•••ssihK:  to  French  cajolery. 

Take  a  single  case  to  show  how  this 
change  of  sentiment  was  produced  with- 
out bribery.  When  the  French  expedi- 
tion under  Le  Clerc  arrived,  the  mulat- 
to General  .Maurepas  commanded  at 
Port-de-Paix.  lie  had  not  yet  learned 
whether  Toussaint  intended  to  rely  up- 
on the  proclamation  of  Bonaparte  and  to 
deliver  up  the  military  posts.  General 
Humbert  was  sent  against  him  with  a 
strong  column,  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort.  Said  Maurepas,  —  "I 
am  under  the  orders  of  Toussaint,  who  w 
my  chief;  I  cannot  deliver  the  forts  to  you 
without  his  orders.  Wait  till  I  receive  his 
instructions ;  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of 
fotir-and-twenty  hours."  Humbert,  who 
knew  that  Toussaint  was  in  full  revolt, 
replied,  —  "I  have  orders  to  attack." 

"  Very  well.  I  cannot  surrender  with- 
out an  order  from  General  Toussaint,. 
If  you  attack  me,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
defend  myself." 

"  I  also  have  my  orders ;  I  am  forced 
to  obey  them." 

Maurepas  retired,  and  took  his  station 
alone  upon  a  rampart  of  the  works 
Humbert's  troops,  numbering  four  thou- 
sand, opened  fire.  Maurepas  remains 
awhile  in  the  storm  of  bullets  to  recon- 
noitre, then  coolly  descends  and  opens 
his  own  fire.  He  had  but  seven  hundred 
blacks  and  sixty  whites.  The  French 
attacked  four  times  and  were  four  times 
repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred 
men.  Humbert  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
before  the  reinforcement  which  had  been 
despatched  under  General  Debelle  could 
reach  him.  Maurepas's  orders  were  not 
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to  attack,  but  to  defend.  So  he  instant- 
ly hastened  to  another  post,  which  inter- 
cepted the  route  by  which  General  De- 
belle  was  coming,  met  him,  and  fought 
him  there,  repulsed  him,  and  took  seven 
cannon. 

This  was  not  an  encouraging  com- 
mencement for  these  children  of  the 
French  Revolution,  who"  had  beaten  Su- 
warrow  in  Switzerland  and  blasted  the 
Mameluke  cavalry  with  rolling  fire,  who 
had  debouched  from  the  St.  Bernard  up- 
on the  plains  of  Piedmont  in  time  to  gath- 
er Austrian  flags  at  Marengo,  and  who 
added  the  name  of  Hohenlinden  to  the 
glory  of  Moreau.  Humbert  himself,  at 
the  head  of  four  thousand  grenadiers, 
had  restored  the  day  which  preceded 
the  surrender  of  the  Russians  at  Zu- 
rich. 

Le  Clerc  was  obliged  to  say  that  the 
First  Consul  never  had  the  intention  of 
restoring  slavery.  Humbert  himself  car- 
ried this  proclamation  to  Maurepas,  and 
with  it  gained  admittance  to  the  in- 
trenchments  which  he  could  not  storm. 
This  single  defection  placed  four  thou- 
sand admirable  troops,  and  the  harbor 
of  Port-de-Paix,  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  exposed  Toussaint's  flank 
at  Gonaives ;  and  its  moral  effect  was  so 
great  upon  the  blacks  as  to  encourage 
Le  Clerc  to  persist  in  his  enterprise. 

In  the  brief  period  of  pacification 
which  preceded  this  attempt  of  Bona- 
parte to  reconquer  the  island,  Toussaint 
was  mainly  occupied  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  agriculture.  His  army  then  con- 
sisted of  only  fifteen  demi-brigades,  num- 
bering in  all  22,500,  a  guard  of  honor  of 
one  thousand  infantry,  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  an  artillery  corps.  But  the 
military  department  was  in  perfect  or- 
der. There  was  an  Etat-Major,  consist- 
ing of  a  general  of  division  with  two  aides- 
de-camp,  a  company  of  guides,  one  of  dra- 
goons, and  two  secretaries,  —  ten  briga- 
dier-generals with  ten  secretaries,  ten 
aides  -de  -  camp,  and  an  escort,  —  and  a 
board  of  health,  composed  of  one  chief  in- 
spector, six  physicians,  and  six  surgeons- 
general.  The  commissary  and  engineer- 


ing departments  were  also  thoroughly  or- 
ganized. The  pay  of  the  22,500  men 
amounted  to  7,838,400  francs;  rations, 
6,306,195;  musicians,  239,112;  uniform- 
ing, 1,887,682;  officers' uniforms,  2C8,837. 
The  pay  of  a  non  -  commissioned  officer 
and  private  was  55  centimes  per  day. 

In  this  army  there  were  one  thousand 
mulattoes,  and  five  or  six  hundred  whites, 
recruited  from  the  various  artillery  regi- 
ments which  had  been  in  the  colony  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years.  Every  cultivator 
was  a  member  of  the  great  reserve  of  this 
army,  its  spy  and  outpost  and  partisan. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  campaign 
against  Le  Clerc  turns  upon  the  obstinate 
defence  of  Crete-a-Pierrot.  Here  the 
best  qualities  of  black  troops  were  mani- 
fested. This  was  a  simple  oblong  re- 
doubt, thrown  up  by  the  English  dur- 
ing their  brief  occupation  of  the  western 
coast,  and  strengthened  by  the  negroes. 
The  Artibonite,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant river  of  the  colony,  threading  its  way 
from  the  mountains  of  the  interior  through 
the  mornes,  which  are  not  many  miles 
from  the  sea,  passed  under  this  redoubt, 
which  was  placed  to  command  the  prin- 
cipal defile  into  the  inaccessible  region 
beyond.  The  rich  central  plains,  the 
river,  and  the  mountains  belonged  to 
whoever  held  this  post.  The  Mirbalais 
quarter  could  raise  potatoes  enough  to 
nourish  sixty  thousand  men  accustomed 
to  that  kind  of  food. 

When  Toussaint's  plan  was  spoiled  by 
defection  and  defeat,  he  transferred  im- 
mense munitions  to  the  mountains,  and 
decided  to  concentrate,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  holding  the  place,  if  possible, 
and  of  getting  the  French  away  from 
their  supplies.  It  was  a  simple  breast- 
work of  Campeachy-wood  faced  with 
earth,  and  had  a  ditch  fifteen  feet  deep. 
At  a  little  distance  was  a  small  redoubt 
upon  an  eminence  which  overlooked  the 
larger  work.  To  the  east  the  great  scarp- 
ed rocks  forbade  an  approach,  and  dense 
spinous  undergrowth  filled  the  surround- 
ing forest.  The  defence  of  this  place 
was  given  to  Dessalines,  a  most  audacious 
and  able  fighter.  Toussaint  intended  to 
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harass  tlu>  investing  columns  from  the 
north,  and  Charles  Belair  was  posted  to 
the  south,  beyond  and  near  the  Arti- 
bonite.  Toussaint  would  then  be  be- 
tween the  fortress  and  the  French  corps 
of  observation  which  was  left  in  the  north, 
—  a  position  which  he  turned  to  brilliant 
advantage.  Four  French  columns,  of 

O 

more  than  twelve  thousand  men,  com- 
menced, from  as  many  different  direc- 
tions, a  slow  and  difficult  movement  up- 
on this  work.  The  first  column  which 
came  within  sight  of  it  found  a  body  of 
negroes  drawn  up,  as  if  ready  to  give 
battle  on  the  outside.  It  was  the  sur- 
plus of  one  or  two  thousand  troops  which 
the  intrenchment  would  not  hold.  The 
French,  expecting  to  rout  them  and  en- 
ter tin-  mloubt  with  them,  charged  with 
the  bayonet;  the  blacks  fled,  and  the 
French  reached  the  glacis.  Suddenly 
the  blacks  threw  themselves  into  the 
ditch,  thus  exposing  the  French  troops 
to  a  terrible  fire,  which  was  opened  from 
the  redoubt.  General  Debelle  was  se- 
verely wounded,  and  three  or  four  hun- 
dred men  were  stretched  upon  the  field. 

The  advance  in  another  quarter  was 
checked  by  a  small  redoubt  that  opened 
an  unexpected  fire.  It  was  necessary  to 
take  it,  and  cannon  had  to  be  employed 
When  the  balls  began  to  reach  them,  the 
blacks  danced  and  sang,  and  soon,  issu- 
ing suddenly,  with  cries,  "  En  avant ! 
Canons  a  nous,"  attempted  to  take  the 
pieces  with  the  bayonet.  But  the  sup- 
porting fire  was  too  strong,  they  were 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  redoubt 
was  entered  by  the  French. 

Early  one  morning  the  camp  of  the 
blacks  was  surprised  by  one  of  the  col- 
umns, which  had  surmounted  all  the  dif- 
ficulties in  its  way.  Notwithstanding  the 
previous  experience,  the  French  thought 
this  time  to  enter,  and  advanced  precipi- 
tately. Many  blacks  entered  the  re- 
doubt, the  rest  jumped  into  the  ditch, 
and  the  same  terrible  fire  vomited  forth. 
Another  column  advanced  to  support  the 
attack;  but  the  first  one  was  already 
crushed  and  in  full  retreat.  The  blacks 
Bwarmed  to  the  parapets,  threw  planks 


the  ditch,  and  attacked  both  col- 
umns with  drums  beating  the  charge. 
The  French  turned,  and  met  just  re-i-t- 
auce  enough  to  bring  them  again  within 
range,  the  same  lire  broke  t'orth,  and 
the  columns  gave  way,  with  a  loss  to  the 
first  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  men,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  to  the  latter. 

Upon  this  n-trcat,  the  cultivators  of 
the  neighborhood  exchanged  shots  with 
the  flanking  parties,  and  displayed  great 
boltli, 

It  was  plain  to  the  French  that  this 
open  redoubt  would  have  to  be  invested ; 
but  before  this  was  done,  Dessalines  had 
left  the  place  with  all  the  troops  which 
could  not  be  fed  there,  and  cut  his  way 
a  column  with  the  loss  of  a  hun- 
dred mi  n.  The  defence  was  committed 
to  a  quarteroon  named  Lamartiniere. 

While  the  French  were  completing 
the  investment,  the  morning  music  of  the 
black  band  floated  the  old  strains  of  the 
Marseillaise  within  their  lines.  La  Croix 
declares  that  it  produced  a  painful  sen- 
sation. The  soldiers  looked  at  each  oth- 
er, and  recalled  the  great  marches  which 
carried  victory  to  that  music  against  the 
tyrants  of  Europe.  "  What !  "  they  said, 
"  are  our  barbarous  enemies  in  the  right  V 
Are  we  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  the  Re- 
public ?  Have  we  become  the  servile 
instruments  of  la  politirjue  ?  "  No  doubt 
of  that ;  these  children  of  the  Marseillaise 
and  adorers  of  Moreau  had  become  de 
Imp  in  the  Old  World,  and  had  been 
sent  to  leave  their  bones  in  the  defiles 
of  Pcnsez-y-licn.* 

The  investment  of  Crete-a-Pierrot  was 
regularly  made,  by  Bachelu,  an  engineer 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  Egypt. 
Batteries  were  established  before  the 
head  of  each  division,  a  single  mortar 
was  got  into  position,  and  a  battery  of 
seven  pieces  played  upon  the  little  re- 
doubt above.  This  is  getting  to  li- 
ly more  troublesome  than  the  fort  of 
Bard,  which  held  in  check  these  very 

*  Think  twice  before  you  try  me  :  the  name  of 
a  morne  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  which  had 
to  be  surmounted  by  one  of  the  French  col- 
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officers  and  men  upon  their  road  to  Ma- 
rengo. 

Rochambeau  thought  he  had  extin- 
guished the  fire  of  the  little  redoubt,  and 
would  fain  storm  it.  The  blacks  had 
protected  it  by  an  abatis  ten  feet  deep 
and  three  in  height,  in  which  our  gallant 
ally  of  the  Revolution  entangled  himself, 
and  was  held  there  till  he  had  lost  three 
hundred  men,  and  gained  nothing. 

"Thus  the  Crete-a-Pierrot,  in  which 
(and  in  the  small  redoubt)  there  were 
hardly  twelve  hundred  men,*  had  al- 
ready cost  us  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
in  sheer  loss.  So  we  fell  back  upon  the 
method  which  we  should  have  tried  in 
the  beginning,  a  vigorous  blockade  and 
a  sustained  cannonade." 

The  fire  was  kept  up  night  and  day 
for  three  days  without  cessation.  Des- 
courtilz,  a  French  naturalist,  who  had 
been  forced  to  act  as  surgeon,  was  in  the 
redoubt,  and  he  describes  the  scenes  of 
the  interior.  The  enfilading  fire  shat- 
tered the  timber-work,  and  the  bombs 
set  fire  to  the  tents  made  of  macaw-tree 
foliage,  which  the  negroes  threw  flaming 
into  the  ditch.  A  cannoneer  sees  a  bomb 
falls  close  to  a  sick  friend  of  his  who  is 
asleep ;  considering  that  sleep  is  very 
needful  for  him,  he  seizes  the  bomb,  and 
cuts  off  the  fuse  with  a  knife.  In  a  cor- 
ner nods  a  grenadier  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue ;  a  bomb  falls  at  his  side ;  he  wakes 
simultaneously  with  the  explosion,  to  be 
blown  to  sleep  again.  The  soldiers  stand 
and  watch  the  bright  parabola,  in  dead 
silence  ;  then  comes  the  cry,  "  Gare  a  la 
bombe  I "  Hungry  and  thirsty  men  chew 
leaden  balls  for  relief.  Five  hundred 
men  have  fallen.  Some  of  the  officers 
come  for  the  surgeon's  opium. '  They 
will  not  be  taken  alive.  But  the  excite- 
ment of  the  scene  is  so  great  that  opium 
fails  of  its  wonted  effect,  and  they  com- 
plain of  the  tardiness  of  the  dose.  Other 
officers  make  their  wills  with  sang  froid, 
as  if  expecting  a  tranquil  administration 
of  their  estates. 

During  the  last  night  the  little  garri- 
son evacuates  the  upper  redoubt,  and  is 
*  Negro  authorities  say  750. 


seen  coming  towards  the  work.  Down 
goes  the  drawbridge,  the  blacks  issue  to 
meet  them,  taking  them  for  a  storming 
party  of  the  French.  There  is  a  mutual 
mistake,  both  parties  of  blacks  deliver 
their  fire,  the  sortie  party  retreats,  and 
the  garrison  enters  the  redoubt  with 
them.  Here  they  discover  the  mistake, 
but  their  rage  is  so  great  that  they  ex- 
haust their  cartridges  upon  each  other 
at  four  paces.  Descourtilz  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  confusion  to  throw  himself 
into  the  ditch,  and  escapes  under  a  vol- 
ley. 

The  place  is  no  longer  tenable,  and 
must  be  evacuated.  A  scout  apprises 
Toussaint  of  the  necessity,  and  it  is  ar- 
ranged that  he  shall  attack  from  the 
north,  while  Lamartiniere  issues  from  the 
redoubt.  During  Toussaint's  feint,  the 
black  garrison  cut  their  way  through  the 
left  of  Rochambeau's  division. 

General  Le  Clerc  cannot  withhold  his 
admiration.  "  The  retreat  which  the 
commandant  of  Crete-a-Pierrot  dared  to 
conceive  and  execute  is  a  remarkable 
feat  of  arms.  We  surrounded  his  post 
to  the  number  of  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand men ;  he  saved  himself,  did  not  lose 
half  his  garrison,  and  left  us  only  his  dead 
and  wounded.  We  found  the  baggage 
of  Dessalines,  a  few  white  cannoneers, 
the  music  of  the  guard  of  honor,  a  maga- 
zine of  powder,  a  number  of  muskets, 
and  fifteen  cannon  of  great  calibre." 

Toussaint  turned  immediately  towards 
the  north,  raised  the  cultivators,  attack- 
ed the  corps  of  observation,  drove  it  into 
Cap  Fran9ais,  ravaged  the  plain,  turned 
and  defeated  Hardy's  division,  which  at- 
tempted to  keep  open  the  communica- 
tions with  Le  Clerc,  and  would  have 
taken  the  city,  if  fresh  reinforcements 
from  France  had  not  at  the  same  time 
arrived  in  the  harbor. 

After  the  arrest  of  Toussaint,  Dessa- 
lines reorganized  the  resistance  of  the 
blacks,  and  attacked  Rochambeau  in  the 
open  field,  driving  him  into  the  city, 
where  Le  Clerc  had  just  died :  in  that 
infected  atmosphere  he  kept  the  best 
troops  of  France  besieged.  "Ah!  ce 
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gaillard"  the  French  called  the  epidem- 
ic which  came  to  complete  the  work  of 
the  blacks.  Twenty  thousand  men  rein- 
forced Rochambenn,  but  he  capitulated, 
after  a  terrible  assault  which  Dessalines 
made  with  t went y- seven  thousand  men, 
on  the  28th  November,  1803. 

One  more  touch  of  negro  soldiery  must 
sullice.  There  was  an  intrenehment, 
called  Verdiere,  occupied  by  the  French, 
u [ion  a  hill  overlooking  the  city.  Dessa- 
lines sent  a  negro  general,  Capoix,  with 
Ihree  demi-brigades  to  take  it.  "They 
recoiled,"  says  Schoelcher,  "horribly 
mutilated  by  the  fire  from  the  int  vneh- 
ment.  He  rallied  them  :  the  grape  tore 
them  in  pieces,  and  hurled  them  again  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Boiling  with  rage, 
Capoix  goes  to  seek  fresh  troops,  mounts 
a  fiery  horse,  and  rushes  forward  for  the 
third  time';  but  the  thousand  deaths  which 
the  fort  delivers  repulse  his  soldiers.  He 
foams  with  anger,  exhorts  them,  pricks 
them  on,  and  leads  them  up  a  fourth 
time.  A  ball  kills  his  horse,  and  he  rolls 
over,  but,  soon  extricating  himself,  he  runs 
to  the  head  of  the  troops.  •  En  avanl ! 
En  avant!'  he  repeats,  with  enthusi- 
asm ;  at  the  same  instant  his  plumed 
chapeau  is  swept  from  his  head  by  a 
grape-shot,  but  he  still  throws  himself 
forward  to  the  assault.  '  En  avant ! 
En  avant!' 

"  Then  great  shouts  went  up  along  the 
ramparts  of  the  city  :  '  Bravo  !  bravo  ! 
rirat  !  rirat!'  cried  Rochambeau  and 
his  start*,  who  were  watching  the  assault. 
A  drum-roll  is  heard,  the  fire  of  Ver- 
diere pauses,  an  officer  issues  from  the 
city,  gallops  to  the  very  front  of  the  sur- 
prised blacks,  and  saluting,  says,  — '  The 
Captain-General  Rochambeau  and  the 
French  army  send  their  admiration  to 
the  general  officer  who  has  just  covered 
himself  Avith  glory.'  This  magnificent 
message  delivered,  he  turned  his  horse, 
reentered  the  city,  and  the  assault  is  re- 
newed. Imagine  if  Capoix  and  his  sol- 
diers did  new  prodigies  of  valor.  But 
the  besieged  were  also  electrified,  would 
not  be  overcome,  and  Dessalines  sent 
the  order  to  retire.  The  next  day  a 
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groom  led  a  richly  cnpari.-.med  horse  to 
the  quarter-general  of  the  blacks,  which 
Kochamlieau  olleivd  a-  a  mark  of  his  ad- 
miral ion,  and  to  replace  that  which  he 
regretted  had  been  killed." 

The  valor  and  lighting  qualities  of  the 
blacks  in  San  Domingo  were  nourished 
by  the  wars  which  sprang  from  their 
own  neces>.ties.  They  were  the  native 
growths  of  the  soil  which  had  been  long 
enriched  by  their  innocent  blood ;  more 
blood  must  be  invested  in  it,  if  they  would 
own  it.  Learning  to  fight  was  equiva- 
lent to  learning  to  live.  Their  cause 
was  neither  represented  nor  championed 
by  a  single  power  on  earth,  and  nothing 
but  the  hope  of  making  enormous  profits 
out  of  their  despair  led  A  nglo-American 
schooners  to  run  English  and  French 
blockades,  to  land  arms  and  powder  in 
the  little  coves  of  the  island.  Will  the 
negro  fight  as  well,  if  the  motive  and  the 
exigency  are  inferior  ? 

We  make  a  present  to  the  Southern 
negro  of  an  excellent  chance  for  fighting, 
with  our  compliments.  Some  of  us  do 
it  with  our  curses.  The  war  does  not 
spring  for  them  out  of  enthusiasm  and 
despair  which  seize  their  hearts  at  once, 
as  they  view  a  degradation  from  which 
they  flee  and  a  liberty  to  which  they  are 
all  hurrying.  They  are  asked  to  fight 
for  us  as  well  as  for  themselves,  and  this 
asking  is,  like  emancipation,  a  military 
necessity.  The  motive  lacks  the  perfect 
form  and  incandescence,  like  that  of  a 
star  leaping  from  a  molten  sun,  which 
lighted  battle-ardors  in  the  poor  slaves 
of  San  Domingo.  And  we  even  hedge 
about  this  invitation  to  bleed  for  us  with 
conditions  which  are  evidently  dictated 
by  a  suspicion  that  the  motive  is  not  great 
enough  to  make  the  negro  depend  upon 
himself.  If  the  war  does  not  entirely 
sweep  away  these  poor  beginnings  and 
thrust  white  and  black  together  into  the 
arms  of  thrilling  danger,  we  need  not 
expect  great  fighting  from  him.  He 
may  not  disgrace  himself,  but  he  will  not 
ennoble  the  republic  till  his  heart's  core 
is  the  war's  core,  and  the  colors  of  two 
races  run  into  one. 
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Sunshine  in  Thought.  By  CHARLES  GOD- 
FREY LELAND,  Author  of"  Meister  Karl's 
Sketch  -  Book,"  and  Translator  of 
"Heine's  Pictures  of  Travel."  New 
York :  Charles  T.  Evans.  16mo. 

WE  do  not  exactly  know  how  to  charac- 
terize this  jubilant  volume.  The  author, 
not  content  to  denounce  generally  the  po- 
ets of  sentimentality  and  the  prophets  of 
despair,  has  evidently  a  science  of  Joy  la- 
tent in  his  mind,  of  which  his  rich,  discur- 
sive, and  somewhat  rollicking  sentences 
give  but  an  imperfect  exposition.  He  is 
in  search  of  an  ideal  law  of  Cheerfulness, 
which  neither  history  nor  literature  fully 
illustrates,  but  which  he  still  seeks  with 
an  undoubting  faith.  Every  transient 
glimpse  of  his  law  he  eagerly  seizes, 
whether  indicated  in  events  or  in  per- 
sons. And  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
is  not  ignorant  either  of  the  great  annal- 
ists or  the  great  writers  of  the  world.  He 
knows  Herodotus  as  well  as  he  knows 
Hume,  Thucydides  as  intimately  as  Gib- 
bon. Xenophon  and  Plutarch  are  as  fa- 
miliar to  him  as  Michelet,  Thiers,  and 
Guizot.  He  has  studied  Aristaenetus  and 
Lucian  as  closely  as  Horace  Walpole  and 
Thackeray,  —  is  as  ready  to  quote  from 
Plato  as  from  Rabelais,  —  and  throws  the 
results  of  his  wide  study,  with  an  occasion- 
al riotous  disregard  of  prim  literary  pro- 
prieties, into  a  fierce  defiance  of  every- 
thing which  makes  against  his  favorite 
theory,  that  there  is  nothing  in  pure  the- 
ology, sound  ethics,  and  healthy  literature, 
nothing  in  the  historic  records  of  human 
life,  which  can  justify  the  discontent  of 
the  sentimentalist  or  the  scorn  of  the  mis- 
anthrope. 

Engaged  thus  in  an  almost  Quixotic  as- 
sault on  the  palpable  miseries  of  human 
existence,  —  miseries  which  are  as  much 
acknowledged  by  Homer  as  by  Euripides, 
by  Ariosto  as  by  Dante,  by  Shakspeare  as 
by  Milton,  by  Goethe  as  by  Lamartine,  — 
he  has  a  difficult  work  to  perform.  Still  he 
does  not  bate  a  jot  of  heart  and  hope. 
He  discriminates,  with  the  art  of  a  true 
critic,  between  objective  representations  of 
numan  life  and  subjective  protests  against 


human  limitations,  errors,  miseries,  and 
sins.  As  far  as  either  representation  em- 
bodies the  human  principle  of  Jo}f, — wheth- 
er Greek  or  Koman,  ancient  or  modern, 
Christian  or  Pagan,  —  he  is  content  with 
the  evidence.  The  moment  a  writer  of 
either  school  insinuates  a  principle  or  sen- 
timent of  Despair,  whether  he  be  a  drama- 
tist or  a  sentimentalist,  the  author  enters 
his  earnest  protest.  Classical  and  Roman- 
tic poets,  romancers  and  historians,  when 
they  slip  into  misery-mongers,  are  equally 
the  objects  of  his  denunciations.  Keats 
and  Tennyson  fare  nearly  as  ill  as  Byron 
and  Heine.  Mr.  Lelancl  feels  assured  that 
the  human  race  is  entitled  to  joy,  and 
there  is  something  almost  comical  in  his 
passionate  assault  oh  the  morbid  genius 
of  the  world.  He  seems  to  say,  "  Why  do 
you  not  accept  the  conditions  of  happiness  ? 
The' conditions  are  simple,  and  nothing  but 
your  pestilent  wilfulness  prevents  your 
compliance  with  them." 

This  "  pestilent  wilfulness  "  is  really  the 
key  to  the  whole  position.  All  objective 
as  well  as  subjective  writers  have  been 
impotent  to  provide  the  way  by  which 
the  seeker  after  perfect  and  permanent 
content  can  attain  and  embody  it.  It  has 
been  sought  through  wit,  humor,  fancy, 
imagination,  reason ;  but  it  has  been  sought 
in  vain.  Our  author,  who,  after  nearly  ex- 
hausting all  the  concrete  representatives 
of  the  philosophy  of  Joy,  admits  that  no- 
body embodies  his  ideal  of  happiness,  sur- 
renders his  ideal,  as  far  as  it  has  been  prac- 
tically expressed  in  life  or  thought.  Ra- 
belais dissatisfies  him  ;  Scarron  dissatisfies 
him ;  Moliere,  Swift,  Sterne,  not  to  men- 
tion others,  dissatisfy  him.  Every  ally  he 
brings  forward  to  sustain  his  position  is  re- 
duced by  analysis  into  a  partial  enemy  of 
his  creed.  But  while  we  cannot  concur  in 
Mr.  Leland's  theory  in  his  exclusive  state- 
ment of  it,  and  confess  to  a  strong  liking 
for  many  writers  whom  he  considers  ef- 
feminate, we  cordially  agree  M'ith  him  in 
his  plea  for  "  Sunshine  in  Thought,"  and 
sympathize  in  his  vigorous  and  valorous 
assault  on  the  morbid  elements  of  our 
modern  literature.  We  think  that  poets 
should  be  as  cheerful  as  possible ;  whereas 
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some  of  them  seem  to  think  it  is  their  du- 
ty to  be  as  fretful  as  possible,  and  to  make 
misery  an  invariable  accompaniment  of 
genius.  The  primary  object  of  all  good 
literature  is  to  invigorate  and  to  cheer, 
not  to  weaken  and  depress  ;  it  should  com- 
municate mental  and  moral  life,,  as  well 
as  convey  sentiments  and  ideas,  —  should 
brace  and  strengthen  the  mind,  as  well  as 
fill  it;  and  when  it  whimpers  and  wails, 
when  it  teaches  despair  as  philosophy,  es- 
pecially when  it  uses  the  enchantments 
of  imagination  to  weaken  the  active  pow- 
ers, its  effect  is  mischievous.  Woe,  con- 
sidered as  a  luxury,  is  the  most  expensive 
of  all  luxuries ;  and  there  is  danger  to  the 
mental  and  moral  health  even  in  the  pen- 
sive sadness  which,  to  some  readers,  sheds 
such  a  charm  over  the  meditations  of  that 
kind  of  genius  which  is  rather  thoughtful 
than  full  of  thought.  For  the  melodious 
miseries  which  mediocrity  mimics,  for  the 
wretchedness  which  some  fifth-rate  rhym- 
ers assume  in  order  to  make  themselves 
interesting,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no 
toleration.  Mr.  Leland  pounds  them  as 
with  the  hammer  of  Thor,  and  would  cer- 
tainly beat  out  their  brains,  had  not  Nature 
fortunately  neglected  to  put  such  perilous 
matter  into  craniums  exposed  to  such  pon- 
derous blows. 

Apart  from  the  general  theory  and  pur- 
pose of  the  book,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
talent  and  learning  exhibited  in  the  illus- 
trations of  the  subject.  The  remarks  on 
Aristophanes,  Kahelais,  Swift,  Sterne,  and 
Heine,  —  half  analysis,  half  picture,  —  are 
very  striking  ;  and  there  are,  through- 
out the  volume,  continual  Hashes  of  sug- 
gestive thought  and  vivid  portraiture, 
which  both  delight  and  detain  the  reader. 
The  style  is  that  of  animated  conversa- 
tion, —  the  conversation  of  a  man  whose 
veins  are  as  full  of  blood  as  his  mind  is  of 
ideas,  who  is  hilarious  from  abounding 
health,  and  whose  occasional  boisterous- 
ness  of  manner  proceeds  from  the  robust- 
ness of  his  make  and  the  cheer  of  his  soul. 
The  whole  volume  tends  to  create  in 
thought  that  "  sunshine  "  which  it  so  joy- 
ously recommends  and  celebrates.  The 
reader  is  warmed  by  the  ardor  and  earnest- 
ness with  which  propositions  he  may  dis- 
trust are  urged  upon  his  attention,  and 
closes  the  volume  with  that  feeling  of  pleas- 
ed excitement  which  always  comes  from 
contact  with  a  fresh  and  original  mind. 


TJie  Gentleman.     By  r.i:»m»;i:  II.  CAI.VEKT. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

PAKADOXICAL  as  it  may  appear,  w.-  !>"- 
lieve  there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
true  and  pure  standard  of  gentlemaiiliood 
could  be  more  impressively  raised  and  up- 
held in  this  republic  than  now.  Ti 
and  keen  civil  conflict  which  so  deeply 
agitates  our  political  life  has  laid  bare  the 
groundwork  and  brought  to  the  surface 
the  latent  elements  of  our  social  life,  so 
that  a  new,  an  obvious,  and  a  searching 
test  is  instinctively  applied  to  character  ; 
as  in  all  times  of  profound  moral  excite- 
ment, shams  grow  fantastic  and  contempt- 
ible, and  jiriiiciftfcs  of  action  and  being 
rise  to  superlative  worth.  The  question, 
What  constitutes  the  Gentleman  ?  sug- 
gested at  first  by  the  preposterous  and 
exclusive  claims  thereto  arrogantly  put 
forth  by  a  little  community,  in  justifica- 
tion of  profane  and  destructive  violence 
to  a  nation's  welfare,  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  embracing  all  the  obligations, 
responsibilities,  and  humanities  that  make 
up  and  certify  Christian  manhood  and  gen- 
uine patriotism  ;  the  wide  and  deep  signif- 
icance of  a  word  too  often  confounded  with 
mere  manners  is  thus  practically  found  to 
indicate  the  most  vital  elements  of  person- 
al worth  and  social  well-being.  Accord- 
ingly, a  comprehensive,  philosophical  def- 
inition and  illustration  of  the  Gentleman, 
in  the  ideal  grace  and  greatness  and  in 
the  real  authority  and  use  of  that  so 
much  misunderstood  and  seldom  achiev- 
ed character,  is  doubly  welcome  at  this 
hour,  the  strife  and  discussion  whereof 
bring  out  in  such  strong  relief  the  true 
animus  and  equipment  of  statesmen,  sol- 
diers, citizens,  men  and  women,  and  force 
us  to  realize  the  poverty  of  soul,  the  inhe- 
rent baseness,  or  the  magnanimity  and  rec- 
titude of  our  fellow-creatures,  with  a  viv- 
idness never  before  experienced.  How  in- 
dispensable to  the  welfare  of  the  State  is  a 
society  based  on  higher  motives  than  those 
of  material  ambition,  and  how  impossible 
is  the  existence  of  such  a  society,  except 
through  individual  probity  and  disinterest- 
edness, is  a  lesson  written  in  blood  and  tears 
before  our  eyes  to-day  ;  and  thrice  wel- 
come, we  repeat,  is  the  clear  and  emphat- 
ic exposition  of  the  Gentleman,  as  an  in- 
carnation of  the  justice,  love,  and  honor, 
whereon,  in  the  last  analysis,  rest  the 
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hopes  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  No  etl-i- 
eal  or  aesthetical  treatise  could  be  more 
seasonable  than  this  of  Mr.  Calvert's. 
We  regard  it  as  the  best  lay -sermon  thus 
far  evoked  by  the  moral  exigencies  of 
the  hour;  however  appropriate  it  may 
also  be  and  is  to  any  and  all  times  and 
readers  of  taste  and  thought,  a  super- 
ficial, merely  dilettante  essay  on  such  a 
subject  and  at  such  a  time  would  repel 
instead  of  alluring. 

The  charming  little  volume  before  us, 
while  made  genially  attractive  by  occa- 
sional playfulness  and  anecdote,  is  yet  per- 
vaded by  an  earnestness  born  of  strong 
conviction  and  deep  sympathies.  It  ana- 
lyzes the  springs  of  character,  traces  con- 
duct to  its  elemental  source,  and  follows 
it  to  its  ultimate  influence.  To  a  concise 
style  it  unites  an  expansive  spirit ;  with  a 
tone  of  rich  and  high  culture  it  blends  the 
vivacity  and  grace  of  the  most  genial  col- 
loquy. From  the  etymology  of  the  word 
to  the  humanity  of  the  character,  a  full, 
forcible,  frank,  and  fervent  discussion  of 
the  Gentleman  is  given,- as  he  figures  in 
history,  in  society,  in  domestic  life,  and 
in  literature,  —  and  as  he  lives,  a  grand 
and  gracious  ideal,  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  author.  Beginning  with  the  mean- 
ing, origin,  and  use  of  the  word  Gentle- 
man, Mr.  Calvert  gives  a  critical  analy- 
sis of  its  historical  personation.  As  a 
chevalier  type,  in  such  men  as  Sidney 
and  Bayard.  Its  ethical  #nd  sesthetical 
meaning  is  finely  exemplified  in  the  con- 
tract between  Charles  Lamb  smd  George 
IV.,  Leicester  and  Hampden,  Washing- 
ton and  Napoleon.  The  Gentleman  in 
St.  Paul  is  well  illustrated.  The  rela- 
tion of  this  character  to  antiquity  is  de- 
fined with  a  scholar's  zest :  whatever  of 
its  force  and  flavor  is  discernible  in  Soc- 
rates and  Brutus  is  gracefully  indicat- 
ed ;  the  deficiency  of  Homer's  heroes,  ex- 
cepting Hector,  therein,  is  ably  demon- 


strated. These  and  like  illustrations  c. 
so  prolific  a  theme  inevitably  suggest  ep  - 
sodes  of  argument,  incidental,  yet  essei  - 
tial  to  the  main  question  ;  and  the  jut 
and  benign  remarks  on  the  Duel,  the  1\ 
sition  of  Women  in  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Society,  and  the  Influence  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  Manners,  are  striking  in  their 
scope  and  style,  and  breathe  the  lofty 
and  tender  spirit  of  that  Faith  which  in- 
culcates disinterestedness  as  the  latent  and 
lasting  inspiration  of  the  Gentleman.  Per- 
haps the  most  delectable  illustrations,  which 
give  both  form  and  beauty  to  this  essay, 
are  those  drawn  from  modern  literature : 
they  are  choice  specimens  of  criticism, 
and  full  of  subtile  discrimination  in  tra- 
cing the  relation  of  literature  t">  life.  We 
would  instance  especially  the  chapters  on 
Shakspeare's  Gentleman  ;  the  recognition 
of  the  Gentleman  in  Sir  Roger  de  Co\- 
erley,  Uncle  Toby,  and  Don  Quixote  ; 
and  the  admirable  distinction  pointed  out 
between  the  characters  of  Scott,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  volume  more  worthy  attention  than 
the  remarks  of  a  "high-bred  tone  in  writ- 
ing." The  hollowness  of  Chesterfield's  code 
is  keenly  exposed  ;  Honor  and  Vulgari- 
ty are  freshly  and  ably  defined  ;  Fashion, 
Pride,  and  Vanity,  the  conventional  el  >- 
ments  of  the  Gentleman,  are  treated  wivh 
philosophical  justice  ;  the  favorite  char?  - 
ters  of  fiction,  and  the  most  renowned  p  >- 
ets  and  heroes,  beaux  and  braves,  pass  be- 
fore us,  and  are  subjected  to  the  test  of 
that  Christian  ideal  of  the  Gentleman  so 
clearly  defined  and  firmly  applied  by  the 
intrepid  author ;  and  many  a  disguised  cox- 
comb is  stripped  of  his  borrowed  plumes, 
imperial  parvenus  exposed  as  charlatans  in 
manners  as  well  as  morals,  and  heroic,  but 
modest  souls,  of  whom  the  world's  court- 
calendar  gives  no  hint,  stand  forth  exem- 
plars of  the  highest,  because  the  most  soul- 
ful breeding. 
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